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Caronotocy OF ‘THE PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES.” 





THE PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY contains all that can be collected of the Legislative 
History of this country from the Conquest to the close of the XVIIIth Century (1803), 36 vols. 
The chief sources whence these Debates are derived are the Constitutional History, 24 vols. ; 
Sir Simonds D’Ewes’ Journal; Debates of the Commons in 1620 and 1621; Chandler and 
Timberland’s Debates, 22 vols. ; Grey’s Debates of the Commons, from 1667 to 1694, 10 vols. ; 
Almon’s Debates, 24 vols. ; Debrett’s Debates, 63 vols.; The Hardwicke Papers ; Debates in 


Parliament by Dr. Johnson, &c., &c. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES commence with the year 1803, and the contents are 
set forth in the following Chronological Table :— 


HISTORY. 


CONQUEST to 34 GEO. II.—1066 to 1760. 
Vol. 1 to 15, 1 Witt. I. to 34 Geo. II. 


1066-1760 


REIGN OF GEORGE III.—1760 to 1820. 


Vol. 15 to 35, 1 Geo. III. to 40 Gro, III. 





1760-1800 
(First PARLIAMENT.) 

i eee 41 Geo. IIT.......... 1801 
a BD sesbeenes 42 Tere 1802 
(SECOND PARLIAMENT.) 
ie ereroren 42 Geo. IIIL....... 1802-3 
DEBATES. 


First Series. 
(SECOND PARLIAMENT—continued.) 


Vol. 1 & 2...44 Geo. III....... 1803-4 

— 3to 5...45 teens 1805 

— 6 & 7...46 aa sens 1806 
(THIRD PARLIAMENT.) 

Vol. 8 & 9...47 Geo. III....... 1806-7 | 
(FouRTH PARLIAMENT.) 

Vol. 9 to11...48 Geo. IIl....... 1807-8 | 

— 12—14...49 ec psisini 1809 | 

— 15 — 17...50 or wells 1810 | 

— 18 — 20...51 — .. 1810-11 | 

21 — 23...52 re 





1812 | 


(FIFTH PARLIAMENT.) 


Vol. 24 to 26...53 Geo. III. ... 1812-13 
— 27 & 28...54 — - 1813-14 
— 29 to 31...55 — . 1814-15 
— 32 — 34...56 a 1816 
— 35 & 36...57 a peaeas 1817 
— 37 — 38...58 Stet” Sina 1818 
(SixTH PARLIAMENT.) 
Vol. 39 & 40...59 Geo. III. ...... 1819 
at Mere 60 -- . 1819-20 


Second Series. 


REIGN OF GEORGE IV.—1820 to 1830. 


(SEVENTH PARLIAMENT.) 


Vol. 1 to 3...°1 Gao. IV. ..... 1820 
— 4& 5... 2 a Seiteate 1821 
— ° 6— 7... 3 we adds 1822 
— 8— 9... 4 om wanes 1823 
— 10—11... 5 re 1824 
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(EIGHTH PARLIAMENT.) 
Le) eee (ote | see 1826 
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— 18 & 19... 9 — eee 1828 
— 20— 21...10 ==) 9 iceeune 1829 
— 22 to 25...11 ste we 1830 
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Third Series. 
REIGN OF WILLIAM IV.—1830 to 1837. 


(NINTH PARLIAMENT.) 


oe ae D.,, 2 Ween. PV....... 1830-] 
(TENTH PARLIAMENT.) 

Vol. 4 to 8... 2 Wi. IV. ...... 1832 

— 9—14... 3 suites 1831 


(ELEVENTH PARLIAMENT.) 


Vol. 15 to 20... 4 Witt. IV....... 1833 
— 21 — 25... 5 a Iveseue 1834 
(TWELFTH PARLIAMENT.) 

Vol. 26 to 30... 6 WiLL, IV....... 1835 
— 31— 35... 7 — eevee 1836 
— 36— 38... 8 — — eevees 1837 


REIGN OF VICTORIA—1837 to 1901. 


(THIRTEENTH PARLIAMENT.) 


Vol. 39 to 44... 1 Vicroria ...... 1838 
— 45— 50... 2 = sopees 1839 
— 51— 55... 3 | ehsope 1840 
— 56— 58... 4 — (a) 1841 
(FOURTEENTH PARLIAMENT.) 
ee 4 Victoria (b) 1841 | 
— 60to 65... 5 oe 1842 
-- 66—71.. 6 i: ican 1843 
— 72— 76... 7 a 1844 
— T7— 82.. § fr pasion 1845 
— 8&3 — 88... 9 ee yyy 1846 
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(FIFTEENTH PARLIAMENT.) 
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President of the Board of Trade——Rt. Hon. D. LLoYD-GEORGE, M.P. 
President of the Local Government Board——Rt. Hon. Jonn Burns, M.P. 
President of the Board of Agriculture Rt. Hon. Earl CARRINGTON. 
Postmaster-General Rt. Hon. SYDNEY Buxton, M.P. 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster tt. Hon. Sir HENRY FowLer, M.?P. 
The Secretary for Scotland Rt. Hon. J. SrNcLAIR, M.P. 
The First Commissioner of Works—Rt. Hon. L. Harcourt, M.P. 






































NOT IN THE CABINET. 


Under Secretary of State, Foreign Ottice——Lord FITZMAURICE. 

Under Secretary of State, Home Office HERBERT SAMUEL, Esq., M.P. 

Under Secretary of State, Colonial Ofttice——Rt. Hon. WINSTON CHURCHILL, M.P. 
Under Secretary of State, India Office——C. E, HOBHOUSE, Esq., M.P. 

Under Secretary of State, War Oftice Rt. Hon. Earl of PORTSMOUTH. 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Treasury—~-GEORGE WHITELEY, Esq., M.P. 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Education THOMAS LouGH, Esq., M.P. 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Admiralty Rt. Hon. E. ROBERTSON, M.P. 
Parliamentary Secretary to the board of ‘Trade H. E. KEARLEY, Esq., M.P. 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Local Government Bcard——Dr. MACNAMARA, M.P. 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury WALTER RUNCIMAN, Esq., M.P. 

Financial Secretary to the War Ottice——T. R. BUCHANAN, Esq., M.P. 

( J. A. PEASE, Esq., M.P. 
| HERBERT LEWIS, Esy., M.P. 
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J. H. Wuitey, Esq., M.P. 
J. M. F. FULLER, Esq., M.P. 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir JouN FISHER. 
“a : : J Vice-Admiral Sir C. C. Drury. 
Lords of the Admiralty a Rear-Admiral Sir H. B. JACKSON. 
Rear-Admiral F, 8. INGLEFIELD. 

/THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR WAR [in the Cabinet]. 
General Hon. Sir N. G. LYTTELTON (Chief of the General Staff). 
General C, W. H. DouUGLAsS (Adjutant-General to the Forces). 

General Sir W. G. NICHOLSON ((Qluarter-Master-General to the Forzes), 
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Lord ACTON. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS: THURSDAY, 27rH FEBRUARY, 1908. 

His Masesty THE Late Kina or Portrucat.—The Lorpd CHANCELLOR 
acquainted the House that he had received a letter from the Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to His Majesty the King of 


Portugal. 
Ordered, That the said letter be entered on the Journals of the 
House = 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


London County Council (Tramways and Improvements) Bill [1.1.] ; 
Thames River Steamboat Service Act, 1904 (Amendment) Dill [H.1.] ; 
Report from the Committee of Selection, that the Five Lords appointed a 
Select Committee on the Swansea Valley Gas Bill [H.1.], and other Bills 
do form the Select Committee for the consideration of the London County 
Council (Tramways and Improvements) Bill [#.L.]; and the Thames River 
Steamboat Service Act, 1901 (Amendment) Bill [H.L.] ; read, and agreed to : 
All petitions referred to the Committee, with leave to the Petitioners 
praying to be heard by Counsel against the Bills to be heard as desired, as 
also Counsel for the Bills ‘“ 

London County Council (Tramways and Improvements) Bill [11.1.] ; 
Thames River Steamboat Service Act, 1904 (Amendment) Bill [i. L. | 
Read 24, and committed : The Committees to be proposed by the Souk 
mittee of Selection hen ssi ‘ee “ 


RETURNS, REPORTS, &c. 
Education (Scotland.)—Code of regulations for day schools for 1908, with 
appendices : 
Presented [by command], and ordered to lie on the Table 
Butter and Margarine Act, 1907.—List of names approved by the Board of 


Agriculture and Fisheries for use in connection with mixtures of butter 
and milk, Presented (by command), and to be printed. (No. 23)... 


Trustee Savings Bank.—Sixteenth Annual Report Laid before the House 
(pursuant to Act), and ordered to lie on the Table ... i 
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Crofters Holdings (Scotland) Acts Amendment Bill [H.L.]—[{Seconp 
READING. | 
Order of the day for the Second — read. 
Lord Lovat a 
Moved, “ That the Bill be now er 2°, ”. oo, ta at.) 


The Lord President of the Council (Che Eurl of ( ee 
Earl Cawdor 


On Question Bill read 9s ssinitiltaadey wild seinaidient toa Ciniatiies of the 
Whole House. 
Land Values (Scotland) Bill.—Brought from the Commons and read 1°. 
Bill to be printed (No. 24) ; 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes ilk Five aaah, till 
To-morrow, half-past Ten o'clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS: THURSDAY, 271H FEBRUARY, 1908. 
The House met at a quarter before Three of the Clock. 

ASSASSINATION OF THE KING OF PORTUGAL AND OF THE DUKE OF BRAGANZA. 
—Mr. SPEAKER acquainted the House that he had received a letter from 
the Marquis Soveral, which he read to the House ... 

PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 

Madras Railway Company (Purchase) Bill. --Reported, with Amendments 
[Title amended] ; Report to lie upon the Table, and to be printed.. 

PRIVATE BILLS (STANDING ORDER 62 COMPLIED debe Reta | London 
Railway Bill. 

Ordered, That the Bill be read a second time ... 

Private Bitt Petitions (STANDING ORDERS NOT CoMPLIED WITH).—Cam- 
bourne Water. 

Ordered, That the Re ii be referred to the Select Cominittee on 
Standing Orders ve = seb 


Private Bitts [Lorps] (PETITION FOR ADDITIONAL PROVISION (STANDING 
OrDERS NoT Comp cae witH).—London County Council (Tramways and 
Improvements) Bill {Lords}. 


Ordered, That the _— be referred to the Select Committee on 
Standing Orders 
PETITIONS. 


Licensed Premises (Exclusion - verines —11] Petitions for legislation ; to 
lie upon the Table ‘ ~ ‘ ‘ = 


ney Firth sailed Trawling) —2 Petitions for pment: to lie upon 
the Table ene aoe 


rr Medical oa (Beottand —Poetition for legislation ; to lie - 
the ‘Table - ‘ 7" ; " 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on 1 Sunday Bill.—51 Petitions in favour ; to 
lie upon the Table is , e ws 


wees so eumaennaanan Bill.—9 Petitions in favour ; to lie aaa the 
a e eee eee eee ese eee oe oe 
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Education (Scotland) (Code 1908).—Code of Regulations for aia Schools, 
1908, [by Command]; to lie upon the Table 19 
3 Trustees Savings Bank.—Sixteenth Annual nee to lie — the Table, 
and to be printed. [No. 76] .. ahs : ‘ ‘ « 
7 National Gallery Report. sitions of the Director of the National - Gallery 20 
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Necessitous Schools in Ireland 
Irish Primary Education Grant 
Irish Teacher’s Pension Fund 
Irish Land Stock 
Ireland and the Education B si 
Belfast Sub Post Office 


New Member Sworn.—John Lloyd Morgan, esquire, K.C., for the County of 
Carmarthen (Western Division). 


SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEES AND CHAIRMAN’S PANEL).—Sir WILLIAM 
3RAMPTON GURDON reported from the Committee of Selection ; 

That they had nominated Members to serve on the three Standing Com- 
mittees for the consideration of all Public Bills, not relating exclusively to 
Scotland, which may be committed to a Standing Committee. 

SCOTTISH STANDING CoMMITTEE.—Sir WILLIAM BRAMPTON GURDON further 
reported, That Members representing Scottish Constituences are appointed 
to serve on the Standing Committee for the consideration of all Public Bills 
relating exclusively to Scotland and committed to a Standing Committee. 


CHAIRMEN’S PANEL.—Sir WILLIAM BRAMPTON GURDON further reported from 
the Committee, That they had selected Eight Members to be the Chairmen’s 
Panel, and to serve as Chairmen of the Four Standing Committees to be 
appointed under Standing Order No. 47. 


Reports to lie upon the Table 


Ecclesiastical Assessments (Scotland) (No. 2) Bill.—Order for Second 
Reading upon Monday 6th April read, and discharged. 


Bill withdrawn... et ran ec LE av 2% ad 





NEW BILLS. 


Hypothec Abolition (Scotland) Bill.—To be read a second time oe 
Monday, 6th April, and to be printed. [Bill 125] 


Factors Act (1889) Amendment Bill.—To be read a second time upon 
Monday, 6th April, and to be printed. [Bill 126] ... nr ‘ie “i 
Incest Bill._To be read a second time upon Monday next, and to be printed. 
[ Bill 127] eee eee eee eee eee 
Public Health Officers Biil.—To be read a second time upon Thursday, 12th 
March, and to be printed, [Bill 128] ie ie a ae 
Education Bill.—To be read a second time To-morrow, and to be eamsie 
| Bill 129] vs ie ae ais it a 
Merchandise Marks (No. 2) Bill.-.-To be read a second time erdamaie and 
to be printed. | Bill 130} nea peer sis wa sia i 
Character Note Bill.—To be read a second time upon Friday, 27th March, 
and to be printed. | Bill 151] -s eo ay Si a3) ae 


Licensing Act Amendment Bill.—To be read a second time upon Tuesday 
next, and to be printed. {Bill 132] . ‘ ses ‘on ae 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (SUPPLY). 
Ordered, That the proceedings on the Licensing Bill have Parco this 
day of the Business of Supply.—(Jr. Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
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BUSINESS OF THE House (LICENSING BILL.) 


Ordered, That the proceedings on the Licensing Bill, if under discussion 
when the Business is postponed, be resumed and proceeded with, 
though opposed, after the interruption of Business.—(/r. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) ie Sess ie is as as eee cee. 


Licensing Bill. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Asquith, Fifeshire, BE.) ... i wr 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “That leave be given to bring in a 
Bill to amend the Licensing Acts, 1828 to 1906.”—(Mr. Asquith. ) 


Mr. A. J. Balfowr (City of London) rs ee eae 98 
Sir Thomas Whittaker (Yorkshire, W.R., Spen Valley) Pe sits so «=O 
Mr. Arthur Henderson (Durham, Barnard Castle) — ae ree 
Mr. Bottomley (Hackney, 8.) ; site or sa ye re 
Mr. F. E. Smith (Liverpool, iW ‘alton) es Fe oe ve Se, GZ 
Mr. Charles Roberts (Lincoln) si Seu ayn soe FtO 


And, it being a quarter-past Eight of the Clock, ad ee being private 
‘business set down by direction of the CHAIRMAN of Ways and MEANS 
under Standing Order No. 8, further Proceeding was postponed with- 
out Question put. 

Belfast Corporation Bill (zy Orver). 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. Devlin (Belfast, WV.) ... 147 
Mr. Muldoon (Wicklow, E.) 155 

Amendment proposed— 

“To leave out the word ‘ now,’ and at the end of the Question to 

add the words ‘upon this day six months.” (Mr. Devlin.) 

Question proposed, “ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question.” 
Mr. Wolff (Belfast, BE.) ... sve = es sa aes ws 500 
Mr. Mooney (Newry) as sii io GE 
The Chairman of the Ways and Meuns (Mr. Emmott, Otdhan) pit co 
Mr. Sloan (Belfust, ch : 3a8 wie SO 
Mr. Annam Bryce (Inverness Burghs) B3 i ie ah sss 167 
Sir James Parker (Halifax) a a bss bien sk . 169 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes, 130 ; Noes, 176. (Division List No. 27.) 

Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 

Second Reading put off for six months. 

Licensing Bill.—Postponed Proceeding on Question, “That leave be given 

to bring in a Bill to amend the Licensing Acts, 1828 to 1906,” resumed. 

Question again proposed. 
Mr. Charles Roberts Kis ink sts vite ai ae oo 298 
Mr. Younger (Ayr Burghs) sbi si si iy TS 
Mr. Herbert Roberts (De nbighshire, W. ). sists _ nae me 2ae 
Sir E. Carson (Dublin University) us sas in 333 Js Jou 
The Solicitor-General (Sir Samuel Evans, Glamorganshire, Mid.)... «es 290 
Mr. Barnard (Kidderminster) ee ote sae - 196 
Mr. Wm, Rutherford (Liverpool, West Derby) ous = sue sos 198 


Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Secretary Gladstone, Mr. Lloyd-George, Mr. McKenna, Mr, Solicitor- 
General, and Mr. Herbert Samuel. 
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Licensing Bill.—“To amend the Licensing Acts, 1828 to 1906,” presented 
accordingly, and read the first time; to be read a second time upon 
Monday, 9th March, and to be printed. [Bill 133.] 


Law of Distress a Bill.—Read a second time, and committed to 
a Standing Committee.. ; 
And, it being after half- pat Eleven wt the Clock on oe evening, Mr. 

Speaker adjourned the House without Question put, pursuant to the 
Standing Order. 
Adjourned at Twenty minutes after Twelve o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS: FRIDAY, 28TH FEBRUARY, 1908. 





The House met at Twelve noon of the Clock. 
PETITIONS. 


| Children Bill alneons eins morons --Petition in favour ; to lie upon 
the Table ‘ by us Sig 


Elections and ne antineien Bill.—Petition against; to lie upon 
the Table “ ‘ ae ae 

Land Values (Scotland) Bill.—Petition in favour ; to lie upon the Table 

Licensed Premises (Exclusion of senna —23 Petitions for —_—— 
to lie upon the Table : ‘ sia ee e: 


Polling Arrangements itimniies Boroughs) wee —Petition in 
favour ; to be laid upon the Table ve 


Polling Districts iteated neamaanis Bill.—Petition in favour ; 
the Table - hen . 

Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on n Sunday _ —-11 Petitions in favonr ; 
lie upon the Table ss ; ‘ 

to lie upon the 


Women’s pecentenieaaaie —* 20 Petitions in favour ; 
table : is 


to lie upon 


to 


RETURNS, REPORTS, &c. 
Galway (County).—Keport of the Chief — Royal Irish eanietiaie 
Galway East Riding ; to lie upon the Table... om - os sai 


Bankruptcy Courts (Ireland),—Annual Returns of the Official Assignees of 
the Court of Bankruptcy in Ireland ; to lie upon the Table a 

Queen Anne’s Bounty.—Annual hmiagil and Accounts of the Governors ; to 
lie upon the Table ‘ si me : exe 
National Gallery Report.—Return n resented ; to lie -_ the Table, and to 
be.printed. [No. 77] ... ts ‘ , re 


Licensing Statistics (1907).—Statistics as to the operation and administration 
of the Laws relating to the Sale of Intoxicating —" to lie upon the 


Table ae 


Trade Reports (Annual Series).—Diplomatic and Consular — Annual 
Series, No. 3961 [by Command]; to lie upon the Table... - 


board of Education.—Report of the Consultative Committee of the Board of 
Education upon the om of Devolution in county areas ; to ” upon the 


Table... a he oe a 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS CIRCULATED WITH THE VOTES. 
Pay of Bristol Telegraphists aes ee dae 8 oe mel ... 208 
Naval and Military Expenditure... en ees ves owe wn -» 204 
Sugar used in Brewing ie ° ose ree pis ee sn OF 
Billingsgate Post Office—Additional Pendens me on = sa ot TR 
Rateable Value of Admiralty Land at Greenock ... ae re oe ... 209 
Repayments of Naval Works Loans ae oes ove ee sh ... 209 
Cattle Diseases ie ve sh : as wae sink ee ~~» S10 
Irish Evicted er of Mr. Same ar vos bs ove << 28 
Suggested Grant to Mr. Robert Pearson of Clonmore ... ss ove « Oe 
Repayment of Military Works Loans ia but bos avs ove .- 212 
Engineers Services—Surveyors... in oe 212 


Women’s Enfranchisement Bill. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. Stanger (Kensington, N.) ; sce os aoe ae sis 

Mr. Acland (Vorkshire, Richmoul) sie 221 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Bill be now re: dia a sec ond 

time. 

Mr. Catheurt Wason (Orkney and Shetland) — én woe 325 

Mr. Mallet (Plymouth) oes one we Se ee 7 «os, S88 


Amendment proposed— 
“To leave out all the words after the word ‘be’ and to insert the 
words ‘ read a second time on this day six months.’ ” 
Question proposed, “That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question,” 
The Secretary of State for the Home eer Mr. Gladstone, Leeds, WV.) 241 


Mr. Pike Pease (Darlington) - ‘ 245 
Sir Walter Nugent (Westmeath, S. ) aoe tas Soe eas 00 =O 
Mr. Fletcher (Hampstead) .. ve = ei sce BO 
Sir Maurice Levy (Leicester, Langlsorongh) eee oe is was 

Colonel Lockwood (Essex, Epping).. ise ee oe o«. 205 
Mr. Kettle (Tyrone, E.) By ae ee as so 200 
Mr. Clement Edwards (De nbigh Distr ict) ne Rte ae side (Oe 
Mr. Snowden (Blackburn) ... Se ar ae sta 260 
Sir Randel Cremer (Shoreditch, Huggerston) 270 
Mr. Brodie (Surrey, Reigate) sie i oe sie see sie AO 
Mr. Guest (Cardiff District) rae be en Fes ac BS 
Mr. Atherley-Jones (Durham, N. W. ) es 58h sie ERs ... 280 
Mr. Rees (Montgomery Boroughs) .. ves 281 


Mr. STANGER Tose in his place, and claimed to move, “ “That the Question be 
now put.” 

Question, “ That the Question be now put,” put, and agreed to. 

Question put accordingly, “ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion, 

The House divided :—Ayes, 271 ; Noes, 92. (Division List No. 28.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

3ill read a second time. 

sill committed to a Committee of the Whole House for Monday next.—- 
Mr. Stanger. 


STANDING COMMITTEES (CHAIRMAN’S PANEL), 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY reported from the Chairmen’s Panel; That they 
appointed Mr, Stuart-Wortley to act as Chairman of Standing Com- 
mittee A ; and Mr. Eugene Wason to act as Chairman of the Standing 
Committee on Scottish Bills: 
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Mr. STUART Wort.ey further reported from the Ciairman’s Panel ; That 
they had agreed to the fo'lowing Resolution, That any Member of the 


03 Chairman’s Panel be and he is hereby empowered to ask any other 
04 Member of the Chairman’s Panel to take his place in case of necessity, 
07 Report to lie upon the Table. 

09 Whereupon Mr. SPEAKER adjourned the House without Question put, 
09 pursuant to Standing Order No. 3. 

09 Adjourned at thirteen minutes after Five o'clock till Monday 
10 next. 

10 

1 HOUSE OF LORDS: MONDAY, 2np MARCH, 1908. 


1 
12 PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 
- STANDING ORDERS applicable to the following Bills have been complied with :— 
Metropolitan Electric Tramways [H.L.]; Interoceanic Railway of Mexico 
feat, London (Westminster and Kensington) Electric Supply Companies 


12 H.L.|; North British and Mercantile Insurance Company [H.L.]}. 

| Also the Standing Orders applicable to the following Bills have not been 
complied with:—Camborne Water; Margate Corporation—(Petition for 
additional Provision). 

D5 The same were ordered to lie on the Table __... ind site ovo , 208 

32 Rochester Bridge Bill (1.1. ].—Report from His Majesty’s Attorney-General 
received, and ordered to lie on the Table _... oa sii ot soo ©6208 

Swansea Valley Gas Bill [1i..]; Llanelly Gas Bill [H.1. 3 Crystal Palace 

Company Bill [H.u.]; Rhymney Railway Bill [H.L.]; Taff Vale Railway 

1] Bill {1.1.]; Great Western Railway Bill [H.1.]; Fishguard and Rosslare 

15 Railways and Harbours Bill [H.L.]; London County Council (Tramways 

49 and Improvements) Bill [H.L.|; Thames River Steamboat Service Act, 

50 1904 (Amendment) Bill [4.1.].—Report from the Committee of Selection, 

5? That the Karl of Eldon be proposed to the House as a Member of the 

55 Select Committee on the said Bills in the oe of the Earl of Cranbrook ; 

59 read, and agreed to... a “ ose ‘ one. 289 

- Audenshaw and Saddleworth Urban District Councils Bill ae 1; 

os Briton Ferry Urban District Council Bill [H- L.]; Merthyr Tydfil Corpora- 

10 tion Bill [H.L.]; Skegness Urban District ¢ Council Bill [H.L.]; Pontypridd 

ae Water Bill [H. L.]; Gre sat Northern, Piccadilly, and Brompton Railway Bill 

9 [HLL] ; Metropolitan Distriet Railway Bill fi. L.]; South Wales Electrical 

80 Power Distribution Bill [H.L.].—Report from the Committce of Selection, 

1 That the following Lords be proposed to the House to form the Select 


Committee for the consideration of the said Bills, viz. :— 
E. Fitzwilliam, 
L. Clinton (chairman), 
L. Dormer, 
L. Saltoun, 
L. Ritchie of Dundee ; 
agreed to; and the said Lords appointed accordingly ine nat aos 289 


RETURNS, REPORTS, &c. 
Colonies : Miscellaneous.—No. 49 East Africa Protectorate oe Report 


of the Veterinary Department, 1906-1907) .. 290 
Board of Education.—Report of the Consultative Committee of the Board of 

Education upon the question of devolution in county areas... aes ssct Oe 
Trade Reports: Annual Series.—No. 3961. Switzerland ... ss ne 
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Queen Anne’s Bounty.—Annual Report and accounts .. wae oe . 290 
Ireland (County Galway, East Riding).—Report of the scmniad ae, 
Royal Irish Constabulary, Galway, Kast Riding _... 290 


Licensing Statistics, 1907.—Statistics as to the operation and administration 
of the laws relating to the sale of intoxicating liquor. 


Presented |by Command], and ordered to lie on the Table... ... 290 
Army (Military Savings Banks).—Statement of the amount due by the 
public to despositors and of the receipts, interest and disbursements -- 290 


Bankruptcy (Ireland). —Returns of the official assignees of the King’s Bench 
Division “in Bankruptcy ” in Ireland. 


Laid before the House ——" to se and ordered to lie on the 


Table... ‘ eis oa -- 290 
Sir John Soane’s een —Statement of the funds; ordered to lie on the 
Table... : ice - be a eve i 
THE ZAKKA KHEL EXPEDITION. 
The Marquess of Londonderry ” sae sis soe ©6200 
The Lord President of the Council (The Earl of Crewe) os ake os | OL 
PERSIAN RAILWAYS. 
Lord Curzon of Kedleston ... ma ans i ies ie ... 293 
The Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Lord Fitzmaurice) 292 


THE TERRITORIAL ARMY. 


The Eurl of Dartmouth... ‘es ee wie _ th wee. 293 
The Marquess of Winchester 4 — sisi . 200 
The First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord Tweedmouth) a ... 300 
The Under-Secretary of State for War (The Earl of Portsmouth)... OF 
TERRITORIAL ARMY—SPECIAL CHURCH PARADE. 
Lord Newton ie ine a wk iss ix - 305 
The Earl of Portsmouth pss ee ~ ~~ es = ... 308 
VOLUNTEERS AND LONG SERVICE. | 
Lord Ampthill _... pre = ids 3a vm op ... 309 
The Earl of Portsmouth... es : . 309 


House adjourned at twenty-five shania —_— Six o’¢ bod till To- 
morrow, half-past Ten o'clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS: MONDAY, 2np MARCH, 1908. 
The House met at a quarter before Three of the Clock. 


NEw Writ.—New Writ for the County of Down (West Down Division) in the 
room of the right hon. Lord Arthur William Hill —— of | apleiceaie 
(Sir. A. Acland- -Hood) . ius " os SLO 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


PRIVATE BILLS (STANDING ORDER 62 COMPLIED WITH).—Dartford Gas Bill ; 
Knott End Railway Bill; Blaydon and Rytton Water (Transfer) Bill. 


Ordered, That the Bills be read a second time.. 53% acs . 310 
Cheshire Lines Committee Bill; Motherwell Denil Extension, etc., Bill ; 


Seaham Harbour Dock Bill ; Wishaw idl abit etc., Bill. Read a 
second time, and committed oie ; onc ae 
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lie upon the Table ; a és 311 


90 Army (Military Savings Bank).—Statement of the Amounts due by the 
-ublic to Depositors and of the Receipts, Interest, and Disbursements ; to 
lie upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 78]... os aa <<) 


+ Civil Services and Revenue Departments Estimates, eae 9.—Referred 
to the Committee of Supply, and to be printed. [79] rm ‘ 311 
99 Uganda Railway Acts, 1896 and 1902.—Accounts_ ... ist 312 
2 Papers laid upon the Table by the Clerk of the House.—1. Statement of 
tho Funds of the Museum of the late Sir John Soane on 5th January, 1908 
{by Act]; 2. Addition to the Rules for Disposal of Documents under the 
3 Public Record Office Acts, 1877 and 1898 [by Act]... CI eee 
ws Magistrates (Ireland).—Return ordered, “of the number of Magistrates 
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Irish National Education Board 313 
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The House divided :—Ayes, 73 ; Noes, 320. (Division List No. 29.) 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted.” 


And, it being after Eleven of the Clock, and objection being taken to 
further Proceeding, the debate stood adjourned. 


Polling Districts and Registration of Voters (Ireland) Bill. 
Read a second time, and committed to a Standing Committee 
Adjourned at a quarter after Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS: TUESDAY, 3xnp MARCH, 1908. 
PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


King’s College London (Transfer) Bill {1.1.].--Report from His vitae 8 
Attorney-General received, and ordered to lie on the Table — 


Interoceanic ed of a Bill as L -sihmaaaln 28 pet to order’, 
and committed . : "s 


Metropolitan Electric iiamunin Bill [u.L.] ; London abide and 
Kensington) Electric Supply Companies Bill [H. L.|.--Read 2* (according to 
order), and committed: ‘the Committees to be a ad the Committee 
of Selection do , A 


King’s College, London “ransten Bill a 24 (according to 
order), and committed . _ me pee a a ip 


Rochester Bridge Bill [.1.].—-Read 2* (according to order), and committed : 
The Committee to be proposed by the Committee of Selection se 


Audenshaw and Saddleworth Urban District Councils Bill [1.L.] ; Briton 
pi Urban District Council Bill [u.L.]; Merthyr Tydfil Corporation Bill 
a .|; Skegness Urban District Council Bill [H.L. 1}; Pontypridd Water 

ill [H. LJ; Great Northern, Piccadilly, and Brompton. Railway Bill [1.1.] ; 
Metropolitan District Railw: ay Bill [H.L.]; South Wales Electrical Power 
Distribution Bill [H...].--Report from the ‘Committee of Selection, That the 
Viscount Iveagh be proposed to the House as a Member of the Select Com- 
mittee on the said Bills in the - of the Lord Saltoun ; read, and agreed 
to eee ‘ie eee 


RETURNS, REPORTS, &c. 


Army.—Return giving the strength of each infantry battalion and each eee 
of artillery on the Home Establishment Ds ” : 


Ecclesiastical Commission.—Sixtieth Report. 
Presented [by command], and ordered to lie on the Table ... 


Public Records.—Addition to the rules for disposal of documents: Laid 
before the House (pursuant to Act), and ordered to lie on the Table 


Municipal Representation Bill [u..].—{Szconp READING. ] 
Order of the day for the Second Reading read, 
Lord Courtney of Penwith . 


Moved, That the Bill be now er 2°, shell Cianihiaay of Penwith.) 


The Lord President of the Council ti Earl iad — 
Lord Belper ie 
Lord Ashbourne 
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the Whole House 


ASH WEDNESDAY. 
The Eurl of Crewe . is w. 488 
Moved, that the House me adjourn antil Thursd: ay. (he Barl of fui ) 
On Question, Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes past Five o'clock, to 
Thursday next, half-past Ten o'clock. 


Lo 


HOUSE OF COMMONS: TUESDAY, 3rp MARCH, 1908. 
3 The House met at a quarter before Three of the Clock. 
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’ the Table 489 
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attalion and each Battery of Artillery on the Home Establishment ... 490 
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Table, and to be printed. [No. 81.] . .. 490 
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Out-of-Work Benefits in New York a& bee Ets fb hans or 
Deaths of Asiatics on British Ships oe yi dis ss ree te 
St. John Ambulance Association —Seamen’s Classes ee ob oat ree 


Loans for Relief Works 
Religious Instructions in Schools an ee 
London County Council Schools—Syllabus of Religious Instruction 


Feeding Hungry School Children ... 

School Attendance Officers ... és ror 

Religious Instruction in Non-provided Schools 

The Apostles’ Creed... gn ‘i ove 
Gloucestershire (Henbury) Education Order 

Politics in the Post Office 

Glanders in London... , 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease in 1885 ‘ — vine 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease—Prohibition of Fodder Imports 
Irish Local Government Audits 

Irish School Teachers 

Irish Resident Magistracy ... 

Ballyboy Outrage, Galway ... 

Cattle Driving in Mayo ve 

Longford League’s Threat to Graziers 

Tyrone Vice-Lieutenancy 

Cooksborough Estate, Meath 

Ardglass Estate, Westmeath 

Irish Stipendiary Magistrates 


New Member Sworn.—Stanley Baldwin, esquire, for the County of Wor- 
cester (Western or Bewdley Division.) Ss ae nea as ees 


SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEE). 
Sir WILLIAM BRAMPTON GURDON reportrd from the Committee of Selee- 
tion: That they had added the following Member to Standing Com- 
mittee A. : Mr. Baldwin 


Sir Witt1AM BRAMPTON GuRDON further reported from the Committee ; 
That they had added the following Member to Standing Committee 
C. : Mr. Freeman Thomas. 


Sir WILLIAM BraMpTON GuRDON further reported from the Committee ; 
That they had added to Standing Committee A. the following Fifteen 
Members (in respect of the Polling Arrangements (Parliamentary 
Boroughs) and of the Police (Superannuation) Bills:—Mr. Guinness, 
Mr. Leverton Harris, Mr. Edward Barry, Mr. Whitehead, Sir Randal 
Cremer, Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Horniman, Mr. Brodie, Mr. Bethell, Mr. 
Stopford Brooke, Mr. Samuel Roberts, Sir Francis Lowe, My Glover, 
and Mr. Staveley-Hill. 


Sir Wit1iaM Brampton GuRDON further reported from the Committee ; 
That they had discharged the following Member from Standing Com- 
mittee B, : Mr. Walsh. 
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Sir WILLIAM BRAMPTON GuRDON further reported from the Committee; That 
they had added to the Standing Committee on Scottish Bills the fol- 
lowing Fifteen Members (in respect of the Tobacco Growing (Scotland) 
Bill): Sir Frederick Banbury, Mr. Bonar Law, Colonel Sandys, Sir 
Benjamin Stone, Mr. Middlemore, Sir Edward "Sassoon, Mr. William 
Redmond, Mr. Macpherson, Mr. Ward, Mr. Richardson, Mr. John 
Rutherford, Mr. Gibbs, Mr. Thornton, Sir Walter Nugent, and Sir 
Berkeley Sheffield. 


Reports to lie upon the Table 


SUPPLY (NAvy EstIMATES).—Order for Committee read. 


The Secretary to the Admiralty (Mr. Edmund Robertson, Dundee) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Mr. Edmund Robertson.) 
Mr. Arthur Lee (Hampshire, Fareham) . ‘ si 
Sir Charles Dilke (Gloucestershire, Forest of Deon Jess 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain (It ‘orcestershire, E. 6 ° ; 
Mr. Wyndham (Dover) . ” 
Mr. Charles Craig (Antrim, 8S.) : 
Colonel Seely (Liver ‘pool, Abercromby) .. 
The Civil Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. Lambert, Devonshire South b Molton 
Mr, A. J. Balfour (City of London) : és ” a , 
Mr. John Ward (Stoke-on-Trent) . 
Mr. Gulland (Dumfries Burghs) 
Mr. Ferens (Hull E.) 
Amendment proposed— 

‘To leave out from the word ‘That,’ to the end of the Question, 
in order to add the words ‘this House is of opinion that, in the 
interests of the men in the Royal Navy, effect should be given to the 
suggestion of the Victualling Committee of last year to raise the money 
allowance in lieu of the spirit ration, and that the issue of the spirit 
ration should be discontinued in the case of all new recruits, whilst 
preserving to them the money allowance in its place..—(Mr. Gulland) 
—instead thereof.” 

Question proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 
Mr. Edmund Robertson... 
Mr. Leif Jones (Westmoreland, Apple by) .. 
Mr. Luttrell (Devonshire, Tuvistock) a 
Mr. Morton (Sutherland) . 
Mr. Lupton (Lincolnshire, Sleaford) 
Mr. Carlile (Hertfordshire, St. Albans) 
Question, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question,” put, and agreed to. 


Main Question again proposed. 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON rose in his place, and claimed to move, “That 
the Question be now put.” 

Question, “ That the Question be now put,” put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put accordingly, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY. 


Considered ‘in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) ° 


Navy Estimates, 1908-9.—Committee Report Progress; to sit again To- 
morrow. 
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CHINESE ON BRITISH SHIPS. 
Mr. Fenwick (Northumberland, Wansheck) ree sie ao ... 618 
Mr. Havelock Wilson (Middlesbrough) oe ~ 625 


Motion proposed, and Question proposed, “That in thins opinion - this 
House, the conditions under which Chinese seamen are employed on 
British vessels at ports in the United Kingdom calls for an immediate 
investigation by a Select Committee of this House, with a view to 
determining whether the provision of the Merchant Shipping Act, 
1906, are sufficient to enable the Board of Trade to prevent abuses 
arising out of the employment of Chinese in the British Mercantile 


Marine. ”—(Mr. Fenwick.) 


Mr. Austin Taylor (Liverpool Eust Toxteth) ie aes pita aoe 
Mr. Houston (Liverpool, West Toxteth)  ... si -- 635 
The Parliamentary Secretary to the Board a Trade (Mr. “Kearley, Devon- 

port... i ? ee wis --» 638 
Mr. John Ward (Stoke- on- Trent) ies om a .. 648 
Mr. William Rutherford (Liverpool, West ‘Der hy). “6 us .. 651 
Mr. Holt aaa aia en vs i — ee oie. OBE 
Mr. Fenwick wie one es ail win) 


Motion by leave ihiteee n. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Question proposed, “ That this House do now adjourn.” —( Mr. Lloyl-George.) 


Mr. Morton (Sutherland) ... ae Fes os : me ... 655 
Mr. T. L. Corbett (Down, N.) — ey aie i eae ... 656 
Captain J. Craig (Down, E.) ses sib sch daa an .. 656 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Adjourned accordingly at one minute before Eleven o'clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS: WEDNESDAY, 4tH MARCH, 1908. 


The House met at a quarter before Three of the Clock. 
PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


PRIVATE BILLS (STANDING ORDER 62 COMPLIED WITH).—Dublin and South 
Eastern Railway Bill. 
Ordered that the Bill be read a second time ... a _ iva (65 


~I 


Private Britis |Lorps].—Standing Orders not complied with :—London and 
Windsor Motor Roads, Tramroads, and Tramways [Lords]. 


Private Bitt Petitions [Lorps] (STANDING ORDERS NOT COMPLIED WITH). 
Standing Orders not complied with,—London and Windsor Motor Roads, 
Tramroads, and Tramways {Lords}. 

Ordered, That the eages be referred to the Select Committee on 


Standing Orders 657 
Harwich Docks Bill. ae (Preamble not a ov oF Report to lie upon 
the Table kat sil - GBT 
PETITIONS. 
Humber Commercial ete - a _ —To be read a second time 
upon Wednesday next . ‘ wis “wn .» 658 
Licensed Premises (Exclusion vel children). —4 Petitions for legislation ; 
‘ ¥ : , .» 658 


to lie upon the Table ... 
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a (Illegal Trawling).—Petitions for prevention ; to lie upon the 
Table... ae oe - es aa whe ite as “— 


658 
Sale of nga ced sistas on heened al —Petitions in favour ; to lie 
upon the Table . ; ip ve .. 658 


Women's memes Bill.—2 Petitions in a to lie upon the 
Table... ; " iin sk —_ vias w. $658 
RETURNS, REPORTS, &e. 
Vivisection (Royal “once —Fourth —— of the Commissioners ; to 
lie upon the Table a , vii ene - - 658 


Civil Services and Revenue Departments, 1908-9 (Vote on Account).— 
Estimate showing the several Services for which a Vote on Account is 
required ; Referred to the Committee of Supply, and to be — 


[No. 82]... eos ove see ose ne oes - ... 658 
Board of Education. ee cman for Secondary Schools in 
Wales ; to lie upon the Table .. , ¥ ~ ite .» 658 


Revenue (Collection of Taxes).—Return ordered, “ niasias for each of .the 
three Kingdoms (1) the amount charged for Income Tax, Land Tax, and 
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SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEES).—Sir WILLIAM Brampton GurpDoN 
reported from the Committee of Selection: That they had added the 
following Member to Standing Committee A (in respect of the Polling 
Arrangements (Parliamentary Boroughs) and of the Police (Superannuation) 
Bills): Mr. Essex. 


Report to lie upon the Table... ee oe 235 oo. cee 2 FOB 
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NEW BILLS. 


Hours of Labour (Bakehouses) Bill.—To be read a second time upon 
Wednesday, 18th March, and to be printed. [Bill 135] aa ise 


Handloom Weaving (Ireland) Bill.—To be read a second time a Monday, 
30th March, and to be printed. [Bill 136] ... ” ne es 


Death Certificates (Charges) Bill.—To be read a second time es Wednes- 
day next, and to be printed. [Bill 137] 


Pedlars Acts Amendment Bill.—To be read a second time els Monday 
next, and to be printed. [Bill 138] ... ’ . Pe : 


Summary Jurisdiction (Ireland) Bill.—To be read a second time upon 
Monday next, and to be printed. [Bill 139] e ws Pe 


Suprpty (Army EstimaTeEs).—Order for Committee read. 
The Secretary af State for War (Mr, Haldane, Haddington) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair.” 
Sir Charles Dilke (Gloucestershire, Forest of Dean) 
Mr. Wyndham (Dover) .. in yi es 
Mr. McCrae (Edinburgh, E.) i 
Colonel Kenyon-Staney (Shropshire, N en-port) 
Mr. Seddon (Lancashire, Newton) ne or ite 
Mr. Byles (Salford, N.).. ; ss see ‘is 
Mr. Rees (Montgomery Boroughs) . bit mr 5, 
Mr. Lumbton (Durham, S.E.) 


And, it being a quarter-past Eight of the Clock, farther Pr willing was 
saiphpiacel without Question put, pursuant to Standing Order No. 4. 


THE Prick OF BREAD. 

Sir Joseph Leese (Lancashire, Accrington) 
Colonel Seely (Liverpool, Abercromby) : ae 

Motion proposed, “ That this House is of opinion that hou recent high price 
of bread in this country is due to natural causes alone, and that any 
import duty on w heat would tend to raise the price still higher and 
aggravate the suffering caused by dear bread.”—(Sir Joseph Leese.) 
Mr. Goulding (Worcester) . ae _ 
Earl Winterton (Sussex, Horsham) _ aon 

Amendment proposed— 

“In line 2, to leave out all the words after the word ‘ causes,’ and 
add the words ‘and neglect of British resources, and that great advan- 
tage to the consumers in the United Kingdom would follow such a 
rearrangement of duties on food products as will encourage agriculture 
in the United Kingdom, give a preference to the Colonies, stimulate the 
productive power of the Empire as a whole, and so lessen our depend- 
ence on Foreign countries for the necessaries of life—(Mr. Goulding) 
instead thereof.” 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question. 
Mr. Essex (Gloucestershire, Cirencester) ... sie a. eae 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain (Worcestershire, E) és son bee ses 
The President of the Board of Trade pe Lloyd-George, Carnarvon 
Boroughs _ én soe ee i ths ie ida 
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Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes, 293; Noes, 90. (Division List No. 30.) 

Main Question again proposed. 

Debate arising. 

And, it being after Eleven of the Clock, and objection being tak+n to further 
Proceeding, the Debate stood adjourned. 


Licensing Act Amendment Bill.—Order for Second Reading read, and dis- 


charged. Bill withdrawn or ro re : ae ie «os 616 
Polling Districts (County Councils) Bill.—Read a second time, and com- 
mitted to a Standing Committee sa : is wes w- $815 


SuppLy (Army EstiMATEs)—Postponed we on wisi “That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair,” resumed. 
Question again proposed. 
And, objection being taken to further sineaiattins the Debate stood 
‘adjourned .. Pn : s ne ~~ 856 
Debate to be resumed to-morrow. 


Adjourned at sixteen minutes after Eleven o'clock. 





HOUSE OF LORDS: THURSDAY, 5ra MARCH, 1908. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


STANDING ORDERS applicable to the following Bill complied with :—Bognor 
Gas Light and Coke Company [1.1.]}. 


STANDING ORDERS applicable to the following Bill not complied with : —London 
and Windsor Motor Roads, Tramroads and Tramways. 


The same were ordered to lie on the Table J — 43 sow ORE 
Herne Bay Pier Bill [1.1. 13 Huddersfield Water Bill - L. }. Reporte with 
Amendments ... 817 


Bognor Gas Light and Coke inane: Bill - L.].—Read 2* siciaaiinaaes to 
order), and committed : The Committee to be —— sp the Committee 


of Selection sit sa ihe wee ; —_ via.” SUE 
North British and veeeein cane Company seal me tu] —Read le 
and committed .. ; 817 


Stratford-upon-Avon, Towcester, and Midland Junction ‘aie, Eve- 
sham, Redditch, and Stratford- -upon-Avon Junction Railway, and 
East and West Junction Railway (Amalgamation) Bill [H.L.]; 
Alliance and other Assurance and Insurance Companies Bill [#.L.] ; Leith 
Burgh Bill [H.L.]; West London, Barnes, and Richmond Tramways Bill 
[it] : Croydon and Southern District Tramways Bill [H.L.]; Camborne 
Vater Bill ; London and Windsor Motor Roads, Tramroads, and Tramways 
Bill.—Examiners Certificates of non-compliance with the Standing Orders 
referred to the Standing Orders Committee on Thursday next... ~~ Oe 


Swansea Valley Gas Bill [u.1.]; Llanelly Gas Bill [u.L.]; Crystal Palace 
Company Bill [#.L.); Rhymney Railway Bill [#. L.] ; Taff Vale Railway 
Bill [u.1.] ; Great Western Railway Bill |w.u.]; Fishguard and Rosslare 
Railways and Harbours Bill (u.1.]; London ‘ounty Council (Tramways 
and Improvements) Bill [u.1.] ; Thames River Steamboat Service Act, 1904 
(Amendment) Bill [u...]. —Report from the Committee of Selection, that 
the Lord Belhaven and Stenton be proposed to the House as a Member of 
the Select Committee on the said Bills in the _—* of the Earl of Graham 
(D. Montrose) ; read and agreed to... R ‘ ‘i - «> 
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London and District Electricity Supply Bill ju.1.]; London Electric 
Supply Bill [11...]; London (Westminster and Kensington) Electrie Supply 
Companies Bill (1.1. }. 
The Chairman of Committees (The Earl of Onslow) 


Moved, That i‘ is desirable that the London and District Electricity deugete 

ill [H. L.} ; the London Electrie Supply Bill [H.L.] ; and the London 

(Westminster and Kensington) Electric Supply Companies Bill {H.L. ] 

be referred to a Joint Committee of both Houses of Parliament.—(7Zhe 
Karl of Onslow.) 


On Question, Motion agreed to. 


PETITIONS. 
Small Landholders (Scotland) Bill.—Petition for Amendment of ; Read and 
ordered to lie on the Table 
RETURNS, REPORTS, &c. 
Board of Education. agaieiapaniy regulation for secondary schools in 
Wales (including Monmouthshire) 1907 % «3 ve ‘ 


Vivisection (Royal Commission),—Fourth Report. 
Presented [by Command], and ordered to lie on the Table 


Local Taxation (Ireland).— Accounts 


Fertilizers and Feeding Stuffs Act, 1906. + gaieaiinn Sis 2, 1907, made 
by the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland ... 


Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland.—The 
American Gooseberry Mildew, and Black Currant Mite (Ireland) Order, 
1908 : a =“ pea 

Militia Act, 1882. es ‘Sieinions a dims indians, 

Laid before the House (pursuant to Act), and ordered to lie on the 
Table 
NEW BILL. 

Sunday Closing (Shops) Bill {1.1.]—Read 1*; to be printed ; and to be read 
2* on Tuesday, the 17th instant. (No. 25) ... au _ sp eas 

Poisons and Pharmacy Bill [H.L.] Second READING. | 

Order of the Day for the Second Reading read. 
The Lord President of the Council (The Earl of Crewe) 
Moved, “That the Bill be now read 2*.”—(The Earl of Crewe.) 
Lord Ashbourne... ne ome rae 5c 
On Question Bill read 2°, 
Moved, “ That it is desirable that the Poisons and Pharmacy Bill be referred 


to a Joint Committee of both Houses of Parliament.”—(Zhe Earl of 


Crewe.) 
On Question, Motion agreed to. 
ENGINEER MILITIA. 
Lord Raglan : 
The Under- Secretary of State Sor War (The Earl of Portsmouth) .. 
COMMITTEE OF SELECTION FOR THE STANDING COMMITTEE. liana from, 
That the Committee have nominated to serve on the Standing Committee. 
Read, and ordered to lie on theTable 
COMMITTEE OF SELECTION FOR THE STANDING COMMITTEE. tape soe That 
the Committee have nominated Lords to serve as Chairmen of the Standing 
Committee. 
Read, and ordered to lie on the Table 
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STANDING COMMITTEE. —Report from the Committee of Chairmen of the Stand- 
ing Committee, That they have appointed the Viscount Cross Chairman of 
the Standing Committee ; read, and ordered to he on the Table 

House adjourned at ten minutes before Six o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half-past Ten-o’clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS: THURSDAY, 5ra MARCH, 1908. 
The House met at a quarter before Three of the Clock. 
PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 
PRIVATE Brits (STANDING ORDER 62 COMPLIED WITH).—London Port and 


Docks Bill ; Great Eastern Railway (Steamboats) Bill. 
Ordered, That the Bills be read a second time ... 


PRIVATE BILLS STANDING ORDER 67 NOT CoMPLIED WITH.—Sligo and Arigna 
Railway Bill. 
Ordered, That the Report be referred to the Select Committee on 
Standing Orders i 


Camborne Water Bill.—Presented, and read the first time; and referred to 

the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills ... whe sai vi 

Private Bills (Group C).—Mr. Wuirsreap reported from the Committee on 

Group C of Private Bills : That Mr. Joyce, one of the members of the said 

Committee, was not present during the sitting of the Committee this day 
Report to lie upon the Table. 


Private Bills (Group C). 
Ordered, Thet William Brock Keen do attend the Committee on Group 


C of Private Bills on Monday next, at half-past Eleven of the Clock 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDs. 

That they have come to the following Resolution, viz., That it is 
desirable that the Poisons and Pharmacy Bill be referred to a Joint Com- 
mittee of both Houses of Parliament. 

That they have come to the following Resolution, viz. That it is 
desirable that the London and District Electricity Supply Bill, London 
Electric Supply Bill, and London (Westminster and Kensington) Electric 
Supply Companies Bill be referred to a Joint Committee of both Houses of 
Parliament 


Liverpool Corporation dine and Buildings) Bill. 
Mr. Corrie Grant (Warwickshire, Rugby) .. 
Ordered, “ That it be an Instruction to the Committee of Selection to 
refer, if they ‘think fit, the Liverpool Corporation (Streets and Buildings) 
Bill to the Police and ‘Sanitary Committee.”—(Mr. Corrie Grant) 
PETITIONS. 
Housing of the Working Classes ——— Bill.—Petition in favour; to 
lie upon the Table ee ee 
Licensed Premises (Exclusion of Children). — Petitions toi legislation 
to lie upon the Table 
Moray Forth aie Trawling) —Petition for sien ention ; to lie — the 


Table 


Sale of Intoxicating mayen on » Sunday a —8 Petitions in favour ; to 
lie upon the Table ’ : oes ose ose 


Women’s Enfranchisement Bill.—Petition in favour; to lie upon the Table 
c 2 
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RETURNS, REPORTS, &c. 


Militia Act, 1882 a ty Lieutenants Ireland). aaa of ee 
fications of Deputy Lieutenants ; to lie upon the Table... 


Local Taxation (Ireland) Account.— Account of Receipts into, and emesis 
out of, the Local Taxation (Ireland) Account ; to lie upon the Table 


Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act, 1906.—Regulations, No. 2, 1907, made 
by the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland ; to 


lie upon the Table 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland.— 
American Gooseberry Mildew and Black Currant Mite a Order, 
1908 [by Act] ; to lie upon the Table . - - 


East India —* —Tables eatin to the Trade of British India; to lie 
upon the Table .. ; 


Board of Education.—List of Certified Schools for Blind, Deaf, Defective and 
Epileptic Children in England and Wales : to lie upon the Table ... 


Post Office (Money Orders).—The a Order Amendment Maa 2) Regu- 
lations, 1908 ; to lie upon the Table . a as ie 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS CIRCULATED WITH THE VOTES. 


Galmoystown Lands.. ay 

Fruit Trade and the Dilley Cations - 

Potato Trade and the Railway Conference... 

Free Railway Passes for Legislators 

Trade Statistics 

Gambling in Futures sss ei sien hie ose a ose 
Clerks to Surveyors of Taxes 

Monaghan Post Office 

Post Office Sub-Engineers 

Non-Fatal Accidents in Factories 

Imprisonment of Anti-Vaccinationists 

Irish Office of Works Contracts 

Scottish Statute Law Revision 

Great Western Railway and the amen Duty ane 
Passenger Duty Returns 

Limied Partnerships Act, 1907 

Beri-beri 

Carlingford Petty Sessions Procedure 

Report of Local Authorities Accounts 

British Sugar Refiners 

Curriheen Evicted Tenants .. 

Castlelyons Evicted Tonnits " 

Carrickfergus Dispute—Case of T. Ww Keig 
Westbourne National Schools, Belfast 
Carrickfergus Estate, Purchase Scheme 

Jrish Local Government Bye-Laws 

Cro gh Evicted Tenant 

Borrigone Untenanted Lands . 
Crimean Pensions—Case of Andrew M’ Cormick ue 
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West Kent Regiment—Daniel Harvey’s Pension ... 
Private M’Anley, Ist Leinster Regiment ... tes 
Patrick Brady—2nd Oxfordshire Light Infantry ... 
Temperance in the Foot Guards , 


QUESTIONS IN §THE HOUSE. 


The “Speedwell” Disaster ... 

Australian Naval Contribution 

Royal Naval Reserve Lieutenants ... 

Naval Engineers 

Engineer Cadets 

Armstrong, Whitworth and anges and the Fair Wagee Chinas 
Volunteer Surgeons ... 

Distribution of Cavalry 

Colour Sergeants 

Queen Victoria School, Edinburgh .. 

Cordite ‘ai 

Army Leave Regulations es - 

Army Clothing Department Saapneiennte seb 

British Fac‘ories in the Congo State 

Papers on the Congo 

Congo Case of James Koffie 

Great Britain and Siam 

Siberia—Deaths of British Subjects) ‘ seu or 
Labour in the Rand Mines—Comparison between Chinets and Natives 
Inspection of Charitable Institutions 

Imprisoned Anti-Vaccinators 

Carnarvon Magistrates and Dog Licence Ranwiption 
Cost of Vaccination ... ‘a 

Soho Goods Yard Fatality ... 

Exports and Imports of Motor Cars 

Japanese Imitations of British Trade Marks 

Board of Trade Rocket Regulations 

St. John Ambulance Lectures 

Excessive Train Speeds 

Swiss General Tariff... , 

Hull Telegraphists’ Wages ... 

Education Returns 

Denowinational Schools 

Merionethshire Teachers 

Medical Inspection of School Children 

Council Schools ‘~ 

Elementary School Classroom 

Kew Gardens... ‘ 

Rabies in Northampton 
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Prohibition of Hay and Straw Imports 
Beam Trawling on the Clyde 
Drift Nets and Herring Spawn 
Shetland Herring Fishery 
Fair Rent Court for County wr 
The Kilbride Evicted Tenant 
Stacpoole Estate Evicted Tenants ... 
Weatherall Estate Evicted Tenants 
Crookenden and Casey Estates, Cavan 
Cavan Evicted Tenants sith sah + 
Ballinamore and Ballyconnell Navigation Charges 
Irish Congested Districts Board 
Gledstane Estate Evicted Tenant 
Mr. Barry’s Cooldorihy Estate 
Irish Telephone System 
Navan Post Office ; 
Navan Telephone Call Office 
Mills Imports.. i 
Irish Inspector of Industries cies ve 
Irish Precautions against Foot-and- Mouth —_— 
Crimean War Pensions - 
Licensing Bill and Unemployment ... 
Plural Voting Bill 
Business of the House 


New MEMBER Sworn.—<Arther Philip Du Cros, — for the Parliamentary 
Borough of Hastings...) s:-4...sees%.. gi 2, got oie + 


SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEES).—Sir WILLIAM BRAMPTON GURDON re- 
ported from the Committee of Selection: That they had discharged the 
following Member from the Standing Committee on Scottish Bills: Mr. 
Ward (added in respect of the Tobacco Growing (Scotland) Bill: and had 
appointed in substitution (in respect of the Tobacco Growing (Scotland) 
Bill) : Mr. Runciman. 


Report to lie upon the Table 


NEW BILLS. 
Metropolitan Sewers and Drains Bill.—To be read a second time upon 
Wednesday next, and to be printed. [Bill 140] is : i 


Rabbits on Commons Bill.—To be read a second time ails Wednesday, 18th 
March, and to be printed. | Bill 141] i Se an “Fe 


Breaches of Bye-Laws Bill.—To be read a second time a Friday, 20th 
March, and to be printed. [Bill 142] : Ae ss ax 


Married Women’s Property Bill.—To be read a second time — Tuestay 
next, and to be printed. | Bill 143] ; ve 


Local Authorities (Taxation and Purchase of Land) Bill.—To be read a 
second time upon Thursday next, and to be printed. [Bill 144] ... ae 
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BUSINESS OF THE Hous (SUPPLY). 


Motion made, and Question put, “That the Proceedings on going into 
Committee of Supply, if under discussion when the Business is post- 
poned this day, be resumed and proceeded with, though opposed, after 
the interruption of Business.”—(Mr. Chancellor of the “Exchequer. ) 


The House divided :—Ayes, 289; Noes, 89. (Division List No. 31) ... 904 


Supply (Army Estimares).—Order read for resuming adjourned debate on 
Question [4th March], “That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair. 


Question again prop: ie 


Mr. Lambton (Durham, S.E.) se Ss es ae mee sh 907 
Mr. Wardle (Stockport)... _ te oe ee vas a4 = 
Mr. George Roberts (Norwich) ga0 ia sar sia a a. 330 


Amendment proposed — 
“To leave out from the word ‘that’ to the end of the Question, 
in order to add the words ‘in the opinion of this House, the powers 
now vested in chief magistrates to call upon the War Office to supply 
troops during times of “trade disputes are open to grave abuse, are a 
menace to the libe rty of the subject, and ought to be ‘inquired into and 
reported upon by a Committee of this House.’ ”--(.Mr. Wardle.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 


The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Haldane, Haddington) 3 .. 924 
Sir A. Acland Hood (Somersetshire, Wellington) ... ia 335 28 930 
Mr. Atherley Jones (Durham, N.W.) ae _ mei “es ae “ 
Colonel Lockwood (E'ssea, Epping) 4 _ x ae Soa ree 933 
Mr. Acland (Yorkshire, Richmond) con ar OS ae aa 
Mr. William Redmond (Clare, E.) V2 ss v34 
The Secretary of State for the ead Departe nt (Mr G ‘ladstone, Leeds, IV.) 936 
Captain Craig (Down, E.) ae : : Oe os o> O88 
Sir F. Banbury (f ‘uty of London) ... de ne nate ae ae 
Mr. T. L. Corbett (Down, N.) x ais cor ati an wwe «6942 
Mr. Moore (. seme i oe ae sais os sid a w- 943 


Question put, and agreed to. 

Original Question again proposed. 
Mr. Maclean (Bath) ak ‘ie ol a% as a me ii 
Mr. I} *hiteheust (Essex, S E. ") ek oe see cae «3% 946 
Mr. Victor Cavendish (Derbyshire, W SB eat sis is me os one 
Major Dunne (Walsall) ©. we | ae ai vee O54 


Colonel Ivor Philipps (Southampton) ‘ = its ce eas 955 
Mr. Lune-Fox (Yorkshire, W.R., Barkston ‘Ash) ete ois aaa a 956 
Mr. C. E. Price (Edinburgh, Central) a - ae ... 958 
Mr. Guy Baring (Winchester) 1. ee eee eee 958 
Mr. Summerbell (Sunderland) - 5% ai : ean 960 
Mr. Courtenay Warner (Staffords ln. Lich ld) ... wan wes oe = 
Mr. Lupton (Lincolnshire, Sleafori) : ee es ise ... 964 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Army EstiMATEs, 1908-9.—Committee Report Prograss; to sit again upon 
Monday next. 
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London County Council General Powers Bill (By OrDER).—Read a second 
time, and committed. 


Mr. Courthope (Sussex, Rye): ; 
Mr. Hicks Beach (Gloucestershire, Tewkesbur y) 


Mo‘ion made, and Question proposed, “That it be an Instruction to the 
Committee to strike out from the Bill all Clauses dealing with milk 
supply other than the Model Milk Clauses.”—(Mr. Courthope.) 


Mr. Guinness (Bury St. Edmunds) 

The President of the Local Government Board (Mr. “John Burns, Batterse) 
Mr. Victor Cavendish (Derbyshire, W.) ... 

Mr. Cooper (Southwark, oe 

Colonel Lockwood (Essex, Epping) .. 

Mr. Seddon (Lancashire, Newton) .. 

Mr. Harmood-Banner (Liverpool, Everton) 

Mr. os Gardner (Berkshire, Wokingham) .. 

Mr. Courtenay Warner (Staffordshire, Lich ifie ld) . 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Ordered, that it be an Instruction to the Committee to strike out from 


Part II. of the Bill all Clauses dealing with milk supply other than the 
Model Milk Clauses.—( Mr. Courthope. ) 


Blackburn Corporation Bill (By Orper).—Read a second time, and 
committed. 
Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the Committee to strike out from 
the Bill all Clauses dealing with milk er other than the Model Milk 
Clauses.—(Mr. Courthope) , 


Widnes Corporation Bill (By base ccliai a second time, and committed. 

Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the Committee to strike out from 

the Bill all Clauses dealing with milk ees fi other than the Model Milk 
Clauses.—( Mr. Courthope) 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Motion made, and Question, “That this House do now adjourn,’—.Jr. 
Whiteley)—put, and agreed to. 


Adjourned accordingly at Six minutes before Ten o’clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS: FRIDAY, 6TH MARCH, 1908. 
The House met at Twelve noon of the Clock. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


PRIVATE BILLS (STANDING ORDERS 62 AND 67 NOT COMPLIED WITH).— 
Mullangar, Kells, and Drogheda Railway Bill. 

Ordered, That the seit be referred to the Select Committee on 
Standing Orders : 


Madras ny wenpeny (Annuities — —Read the third time and 
passed ... oe 


PETITIONS. 


Licensed Premises as of eomvranedll —2 Petitions for legislation ; 
to lie upon the Table ; ave 


Sale of Intoxicating ~cegualn on n Sunday _ —4 Petitions in favour ; 
to lie upon the Table ... ne 


Women’s Enfranchisement Bill.—Petition in ae to lie upon the Table 
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RETURNS, REPORTS, &c. 


Local Taxation (Ireland) Account.—To be printed. [No. 83] ... «+ 


Railway Accidents.—Returns of Accidents and Casualties as reported to the 
Board of Trade ; to lie upon the Table ses ae ve oi 


Passengers to and from Places out of Europe.—To lie upon the Table.. 


Board of einen —London om Council dekoanti to lie 7“ the 
Table 


Treaty Series No. 6, ‘es diewsiatin of Sweden to the a 
Sanitary Convention ; to lie upon the Table .. asa 


Army.—Report of the War Office Committee on the Treatment of Soldiers 
invalided for Tuberculosis ; to lie upon the Table ce ar oes 


Army.—Schemes made by the Army Council for the Establishment and 
Constitution of Territorial Force Associations ; to lie upon the Table 


xli 


Page 


989 


989 
990 


990 
990 
990 


990 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS CIRCULATED WITH THE VOTES. 


Irish Valuation Scheme 

Conviction of W. and F. Fauikner of aie: Stealing 
Licensing Duties 

Licensing Districts 

Grocers’ Licenses ws 

Harpenden Sewerage Scheme 

Sale of Spirits in Scotland ... * 
Position of Clerks to Surveyors of Taxes ... 

Extra Police at Headford, Co. Galway 


SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEES). 

Sir WILLIAM BRAMPTON GURDON reported from the Committee of Selection ; 
That they had discharged the following Members from Standing Com- 
mittee A (in respect of the Polling Districts and Registration of Voters 
(Ireland) Bill): Mr. Attorney-General, Mr. Herbert Samuel, and Mr. 
Gladstone ; and had appointed in substitution: Mr. Birrell, Mr. 
Attorney-General for Ireland and Mr. Solicitor-General for Ireland. 


Sir WILLIAM BRAMPTON GURDON further reported from the Committee ; 
That they had added to Standing Committee A the following Fifteen 
Members (in respect of the Polling Districts and Registration of Voters 
(Ireland) Bill): Mr. Agnew, Mr. Bertram Straus (Mile End), Mr. 
Robert Price, Mr. Marnham, Mr. Schawn, Mr. Hugh Law, Mr. 
M’Calmont, Captain Craig, Mr. Thomas Corbett, Mr. Kennedy, Mr. 
John Johnson, Mr. Walsh, Mr. Jeremiah MacVeagh, Mr. Long, and 
Mr. Patrick O’Brien. 

Sir WILLIAM BRAMPTON GURDON further reported from the Committee ; 
That they had added to Standing Committee A the following Fifteen 
Members (in respect of the Law of Distress (Amendment) Bill) ; Mr. 
Middlebrook, Mr. Whitehead, Mr. Hodge, Mr. Lardner, Mr. Nield, 
Mr. Brace, Sir William Bull, Mr. Mitchell-Thomson, Mr. Butcher, Mr. 
Muldoon, Mr. Beale, Mr. Lehmann, Mr. Micklem, Mr. Napier, and 
Mr. Walker. 

Sir WILLIAM BRAMPTON GuRDON further reported from the Committee 
That, in pursuance of the provisions of The Private Legislation 
Procedure (Scotland) Act, 1899, they had selected the following 
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Fifteen Members to form the Parliamentary Panel of Members of this 
House to act as Commissioners: Mr. McCrae, Sir John Tuke, Mr. 
Findlay, Mr. Ainsworth, Sir John Dewar, Mr. John Deans Hope, Mr. 
Wilkie, Mr. Bell, Major Anstruther-Gray, Viscount Dalrymple, Mr. 
M’Callum, Mr. Charles Price, Sir Andrew Torrance, Sir John Jardine, 
and Mr. Tennant. 


Page 


Reports to lie upo the Table 993 
Education (Local Authorities) Bill.—Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr. Walker (Leicestershire, Melton) 994 
Sir Francis Powell (Wigan) : sas ae ss 995 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 
Viscount Morpeth (Birmingham, S.) 998 
Mr. Wedgwood (Neweastle-under-Lyme) ... 1008 
Amendment proposed— 
“To leave out the word ‘now,’ and at the end of the Question to 
add the words ‘ upon this day six months.’ ”—(Viscount Morpeth). 
(Question proposed, “ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question.” 
Mr, A. G. C. Harvey (Rochdale) .. 1013 
Colonal R. Williams (Dorsetshire, W.) 1017 
Str Edward Sassoon (Hythe) 1019 
Mr. Rogers (Wiltshire, Devizes)... 1023 
Mr. Ailkins ( Lancashire, | Middleton) 1027 
Lord Balcarres ( Lansuahive, Chorley) 1031 
Mr. Everett (Suffolk, I ‘oodbridge) .. : 1035 
Sir Philip Magnus (London University) 1036 
Mr. Verney (Buckinghamshire, N.) 1041 
Sir William Anson (Oxford University) . 1045 
The Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Hauction (Mr. Lough, Ts ling- 
ton, W.) ‘ ae See oie sve) LOBL 
Mr. Butcher (( ambrilge U niversity) 1057 
Mr. Lupton (Lincolnshire, Sleaford) 1062 
Mr. Carlile (Hertfordshire, St. Albans) ‘ aa .. 1064 
Mr. ADKINS rose in his place and claimed to move “ That the Question ‘e 
now put.” 
Question “ That the Question be now put,” put, and agreed to. 
Question put accordingly, “That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question.” 
The House divided :—Ayes, 196 ; Noes, 58. (Division List No. 32.) 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read a second time and committed to a Standing Committee. 
THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND THE First LorD OF THE ADMIRALTY. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Asquith, Fifeshire, E.) . 1067 
PRIVATE BiLLs (GRouP B).—Sir HENRY KIMBER reported from the Committee 
on Group B of Private Bills; That, for the convenience of parties, the Com- 
mittee had adjourned till Tuesday next, at half past Eleven of the Clock. 
Report to lie upon the Table . 1068 


Whereupon Mr. SPEAKER adjourned the House without Question put, 
pursuant to Standing Order No. 3. 


Adjourned at three minutes after Five o'clock till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS: MONDAY, 9tH MARCH, 1908. 


Sat First.—The Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire sat first in Parliament after 
the death of his father the ne : 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


STANDING ORDERS applicable to the following Bill have been complied with : 
Bristol Tramways | H.L. }. 
The same was ordered to lie on the Table. 


London and Windsor Motor Roads, Tramroads, hens eames Bill 
[H L.].—Presented, and read 1* ; 


Bognor Gas Light and Coke Canes Bill be L.].—The CHAIRMAN OF 
CoMMITTEES informed the House that the opposition to the Bill was with- 
drawn: The Order made on Thursday last discharged, and Bill committed 


Audenshaw and Saddleworth Urban District Councils Bill [H.L.|.— 
The CHAIRMAN OF CoMMITTEES informed the House that the opposition 
to the Bill was withdrawn: The Orders made on 19th of February and 
Monday last, discharged, and Bill committed 


Madras Railway Company (Annuities) Bill.—Brought from the Commons, 
read 1*, and referred to the Examiners : ~ 3 


Great Northern, Piccadilly, and Brompton Railway Bill eis . Metro- 
politan District Railway Bill [H.L.]. The Order made on Monday last 
appointing certain Lords the Select Committee to consider the Bills, 
discharged ‘ 

Metropolitan Electric Tramways Bill [ 1.1. }.—Report from the Committee 
of Selection, that the Five Lords appointed a Select Committee on the 
Briton Ferry Urban District Council Bill {11.1.}, and other Bills, do form the 
Select Committee for the consideration of the Metropolitan Electric Train- 
ways Bill [HL]; read, and agreed to: All petitions referred to the 
Committee, with leave to the petitioners praying to be heard by counsel 
against the Bill to be heard as desired, as also counsel for the B ily 


RETURNS, REPORTS, | &c. 
Naval Works. —Memorandum en progress and expenditure 
Colonies: Annual.—No. 556. Basutoland 


Board of Education.—List of certified schools for blind, deaf, defective, and 
epi'eptic children - ake — oe 


London County Council syllabus 


Treaty Series, No.6. (1908.)—Accession of Sweden to International 
Sanitary Convention “ai woe ea ose ae ne . 


Education (Scotland).—Report on the Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh... 


Army.—Keport of the War Office Committee on the treatment of soldiers 
invalided for tuberculosis aes Set sss 7 


India (Trade).—Trade of British India with British Possessions and Forzign 
Countries ae ee re “a ace 


Passengers to and from Places out of en 


Railway ee —Returns of accitents and casualties as —_— to the 
Board of Trade .. ; si oh he va ae ss 
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Marriages, Births, and Deaths (England and Wales)... a .. 1071 
Church Estates Commission.—Fifty-seventh Report. 

Presented (by command), and ordered to lie on the Table. ... I i 


Army (Territorial Force Associations).—Schemes made by the Army 
Council for the establishment and constitution of Territorial Force 
Associations... = ae sae os hs ee ree «cs LOTT 


Leeward Islands.—Prison rule regarding the mode of ee of female 
prisoners fain ue “ . .- 1071 


Post Office.—The Foreign and Colonial Parcel Post Amendment (No. 14) 
Warrant, 1908, dated, 8th February, 1908. 


(Money Orders) —The Money Order Amendment (No. 2.) Regulations 
1908, dated, 7th February, 1908. 


Laid before the House eau to = and ordered to lie on the 
Table... , — see ‘on oe 


Agricultural Holdings | Bill [4.1]; Small Holdings and Allotments Bill 
[u.L.!|—Orders of the Day for the ‘Second Reading read, and discharged. ... 1072 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND THE First LoRD OF THE ADMIRALTY. 


The First Lord of the — ere pik sis ... 1072 
The Marquess of Lansdowne mn ses ss «es A008 
The Earl of Rosebery ca mes ae pe _ sis wo» 1075 


House adjourned at ten minutes before Five o ‘clock, till To-morrow, 
at quarter-past Four o'clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS: MONDAY, 9TH MARCH, 1908. 
The House met at a quarter before Three of the Clock. 
PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


Blaydon and Ryton Water (Transfer) Bill; Dublin and South Eastern 
Railway Bill ; Dartford Gas Bill ; Knott End Railw ay Bill. Read a second 


time and committed... see wee iis sie son ae 
Gosport Gas.—Reported, with Amendments. Report to lie upon the Table, 
and to be printed ve ‘ me is ive sip » LOTT 
PETITIONS. 


Licensed Premises ns eat Petitions for legislation ; 
to lie upon the Table ... ' ‘ vse — 


Sale of Intoxicating ae titel on viaeied _ —3 Petitions in favour ; to 
lie upon the Table re ve : wae 


RETURNS, REPORTS, &c. 


Education (Scotland).— maaan on the Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh ; 
to lie upon the Table ... = - .. 1078 


Post Office (Foreign and — Parcel Post).—Foreign and Colonial 
Parcel Post Amendment (No. 14) Warrant, 1908, dated 8th aaa 
1908 [by Act] ; to lie upon the Table.. vi . 1078 


Marriages, Births, and Deaths (England) —General Abstract of Marriages, 
Births, and Deaths registered in England and Wales in the tpn 1907 iby 
Command] ; to lie upon the Table... . . 1078 
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Colonial Reports (Annual).—Colonial Report No. 556 en an 

for 1906-7) [by Command] ; to lie upon the Table ... 1078 
Leeward Islands.—Prison Rule regarding the Mode of anes ment of 

Female Prisoners ; to lie upon the Table ; . 1078 
Naval Works.—Memorandum showing Progress and | epee to lie 

upon the Table .. ; , es = . soe) 1058 
Church Estates Commission.—F iene aii ; to lie upon the Table 1078 
Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1903.—Order dated 27th February, 1908, 

revoking Order No. 5179 of the 19th May, 1894, defining a Foreign 

Animals Wharf at the Port of Newcastle- -upon-T'yne (by ia to lie upon 

the Table _ ; _ pe ee --- 1079 
Deer Forests (Highland Crofting Counties) — Return ordered, “ giving the 

name of each Deer Forest in the six Highland Crofting counties ... ae 1079 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS CIRCULATED WITH THE VOTES. 
Evicted Tenants-——Reinstatement of Michael Lyons . 1079 
British and Foreign Torpedo Boat Destroyers . 1080 
Rural Public Houses.. ‘ ; ..- 1080 
Purchase of the eae Farm Estate of Sir Sniegs Colehurst, of hitiprolieones., 1081 
Congested Districts Board’s Centre at Castlerea ... ... 1082 
Outrage near Gort .-- 1083 
Ardnadum Farm, near Loughrea ... 1084 
Outrage at Cismona, near Loughrea ‘ .-» 1085 
Governments Housing Bill—Extension to ——! ..- 1086 
Alleged Intimidation of Mr. Bond of Rathowen ... ‘ pes ..- 1086 
Cost of Maintenance of Insane Prisoners from Armagh pony ..» 1087 
Reinstatement of Mary Coyle .. 1087 
Removal of the Duke of York’s School ... 1088 
The Duke of York’s School ... ..- 1088 
Foreign Anti-Gambling Laws ... 1089 
Railway Arbitrations se .-» 1089 
Harbour on the North Devon or Cumin Coast... ... 1090 
The Railway Inquiry . 1090 
Food Imports and Consumption ... 1091 
Prohibitions of Hay and Straw Imports ... 1093 
Loss of Registered Letters to New York ... .. 1092 
Pay of Telegraphists -«« 1083 
The Constitution of the Isle of Man ... 1093 
The Walker Trustees and Knighthood Fees ... 1094 
Money—Metal Producing Countries—Suggested Cadi. ..» 1094 
Stock Exchange Gambling ... ..- 1094 
The Ballyseedy Estate, County Kerry ... 1095 
Claims of Transition Teachers . 1095 

QUESTIONS IN THE HOUSE, 

Gibraltar Docks . 1096 
New Armoured Ships . 1096 
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Destroyers at Devonport 

Established Dockyard Workmen i 
H.M.S. “ Cesar” Gunnery Practice Accident 
The Berestord Soot Dispute 

South African War—Royal Artillery Batteries 
The Special Reserve.. ; i 
Indentured Labour for the New bhelen., 
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Steamship Communication with British Ree Africa 
South African Customs Unification... ; 
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Natal Finance 

Divizulu 5 
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Probation of Offenders Act, 1907 

Juvenile Beggars 

Vehicular Fatalities ... 

Phosphorous Poisoning 

Licensing Compensation : 
Phosphorous Matches from the esas. 
Dangerous Performances by Women 

Hamstead Colliery Disaster.. Bs iis ws 
Trade Marks Act, 1905—R ites of ceue P 
Savilles Level Crossing, Colwick 

Return as to Seamen 

Lascar Firemen ae as sig te sie 
Parisian Octroi Duties re ‘s es ore 
Hampstead Borough Officials and Va accination 
Main Roads National Charge 

Housing of the Working Classes Bill 

Scottish Milk Supplies 

Swansea Education Dispute... 

Canadian Education Rate 

Voluntary School Houses 

Contracted-out Schools and Scholarships 
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Education Grant 

Ventilation of the House sie 
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Disinfection of Cattle Steamers tes, AEBS 
Milk- Blended Butter ... 1124 
Scottish Milk Supplies .-. 1126 
Dumbarton Drainage into the Leven ... 1126 
Outrage in the Moray Firth o« LEB? 
Barra ... ee ace DER 
Scottish Fire Betendéa co LEQE 
Highland Deer Forests : soo hee 
Sheep Runs on the West Coast of ities ae ~oo LEBS 
Carloway Herring Fishery «« 
Scottish Whaling Stations ... oss 1129 
Tobacco Growing (Scotland) Bill ao DES 
Coercion Act Convictions in Ireland . 1130 
Carrickfergus Harbour Loan is so LEO 
Ruin of Lrish Cottage Industries by Imports ie 
The Children Bill ide we 1ES2 
Hague Conference and Naval Policy .-. 1132 
The King’s Tour . BESS 
Central Licen-ing Commission 1134 
The German Emperor and Lord oe .» 1134 
QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. 

Mr. H. Lea (St. Pancras, E.) . 1136 


New Member Sworn.—Francis Edward Meehan, esquire, for the County of 
Leitrim (North Leitrim Division) ae i 


STANDING ComMiTTEES.—Ordered, That all Standing Committees have leave to 


print and circulate with the Votes the Minutes of their Proceedings and any 
amen ‘ed Clauses of Bills committed to them.—(Mr. Eugene Wason) 


Tobacco Growing (Scotland) Bill.—Reported, without Amendment, from the 
Standing Committee on Scottish Bills. 
Report te lie upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 84.] 
Minutes of the Proceedings of the Standing Committee to be printed. 
[No. 84.] 
Bill to be taken into consideratien upon Friday, 26th June 


Fatal Accidents (Damages) Bill [Lorps|—Read the first time ; to be read a 
second time Tu-morrow, and to be printed. [Bill 145} roe ‘ 


NEW BILLS. 


Election of Aldermen in Municipal Boroughs Bill.-—Tv be read a second 
time upon Monday next, and to be printed. [Bill 146]  ... ve ‘ 


London Paving Expenses Bill.—To be read a second time ame? Monday 
next, and to be printed. [Bill 147] ... wi oii ; ae 
Suppty [lst ALLoTTED Day]. 
Considered in Cominittee. 
(In the Committee.) 
[Mr. Emmorr (Oldham) in the Chair. | 
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Navy Estimates, 1908-9.—Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That 128,000 
officers, seamen, and boys be employed for the Sea and Coast Guard 
Services for the year ending on the 31st day of March, 1909, including 
18,463 Royal Marines.” 

The Secretary to the Admiralty (Mr. Edmund ee — 

Mr. Arthur Lee (Hants, Fareham) oe en 

Mr. Bellairs (Lynn Regis) .. 

Mr. Mitchell-Thomson (Lanarkshire NW. Ww 

Mr. Nuttall (Lancashire, Stretford) 

Mr. A. J. Balfour (City of London) bh 

The Civil Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. Lambert, Devonshir é, South h Molton 
Mr, Austen Chamberlain (Worcestershire, E.) — ... 

Mr, J. M. Macdonald (Falkirk Burghs) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That 120,000 nt seamen and 
boys be employed for the said Services.’ (Mr. J. M. Macdonald. ) 


Mr. Smeaton (Stirlingshire) 
Mr. Edmund Robertson... 
Sir F. Banbury (City of London) . 
Mr. Bellairs bib 
Mr. Charles Craig (A ntrim, 8). 
Mr. John Ward (Stoke-on- Tr ent) . 
Mr. Rees (Montgomery Boroughs) .. — 
Mr. Barnes (Glasgow, Blackfriars) ie 
Mr. T. L. Corbett (Down, N.) ... sie 
Captain Craig (Down, £.) ... -_ ws 
Sir Gilbert Parker (Gravesend) 
Mr. Jenkins (Chatham) 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain ... 
Mr. Bramsdon (Portsmouth) 
Mr. Lupton (Lincolnshire, Sleaford) ‘ 
Mr. ASQUITH TO8e in his place, and claimed to move, ‘ That the Qasition 
be now put.” 
Question put, “ That the Question be now put.” 
The Committee divided :—Ayes, 189; Noes, 43. (Division List No. 33.) 


Original Question put accordingly, and agreed to. 
Resolution to be reported To-morrow ; Committee to sit again To-morrow. 
Adjourned at fourteen minutes after Eleven o'clock. 





HOUSE OF LORDS: TUESDAY, 10TH MARCH, 1908. 
PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


Pontypridd Water Bill [1.L.]—A witness ordered to attend the Select 
Committee ; Skegness Urban District Council Bill [H.L.].— Report from the 
Select Committee, That the Committee had not proceeded with the con- 
sideration of the Bill, no parties having appeared in opposition thereto ; 
read, and ordered to lie on the Table: The Orders made on the 19th 
February and the 2nd of March last discharged, and Bill committed ; 
Bristol Tramways Bill [H.L ].—Read 2* (according to order), and com- 
mitted : The Committee to be proposed by the Committee of Selection ; 
Upton Town Hall Bill [H.L.].—Read 2* (according to order), and com- 
mitted ; Herne Bay Pier Bill iia —"" 3*, and gaan and sent to 
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RETURNS, REPORTS, &c. 


Postal Agreement (Surinam).—Additional Articles to the agreement for the 
exchange of money orders between the Post Office of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland and the Post Office of the Dutch Colony of 
Surinam .. os ‘a sis ‘ sie Te ; 8s 


Board of Education.---Report for the year 1906 on the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, the Royal Colleges of Science and of Art, the Geological Survey 
and Museum, and on the work of the Solar Physics Committee 


Mines and Quarries (Shaft Accidents at Certain Collieries).—Report by 
Professor R. A. S. Redmayae, M.Sc., M.I.M.E., F.G.S., on the causes of 
and circumstances attending the shaft accidents which occurred at the 
Foggs, Barrow, and R: wwdon Cullieries 


Explosion at Lord Ashtown’s Lodge, Glenahiery, Ovnsiny Waterford.— 


Report of District Inspector Preston, Royal Irish Constabulary. 
Presented (by command), and ordered to lie on the Table 


Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1903. —- Order, defining a foreign animals 
wharf at the port of Newcastle upon-Tyne 


Lighthouses, &c. (Local Inspections).—R>ports. 


Laid before the House — t» yeig and ordered to lie on the 
Table 


Small Landholders (Scotland) Bill.—{Seconp Reapin«. |. 
Order of the day for the Second Reading read. 
The Lord Chancellor (Lord Loreburn) site ‘6% ae yee 
Moved, That the Bill be now read 2%.—( The Lord Chancellor.) 
The Duke of Montrose Bes ssi Bx, si 
Amendment moved-- 

“To leave out all the words after the word ‘that’ in order to 
insert the following Resolution :—‘ This House, while desirous of 
facilitating on sound economic principles the extension of Small Agri- 
cultural Holdings in Scotland, and of considering such Amendments of 
the Crofters Acts as are shown to be required, declines to pass a 
measure—(1) Which unnecessarily extends the provisions of the 
Crofters Acts throughout Scotland ; (2) Which establishes a Land 
Court for the whole of Scotland ; and (3) Which does not enjoy the 
general approval of the agricultural interests proposed to be affected.’ ” 
-——(The Duke of Montrose.) 
The Earl of Onslow ‘én ine — eas — am ios 
The President of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries (Eurl Carrington) 
Lord Robertson ave ots _ sn or ute “ 
Lord Clinton eee 
Lord Saltoun ; 

Moved, That the debate be adjourned til To-r -morrow, v.—(Lord Herse hell. a 
On Question, Motion for adjournment agreed to. 


House adjourned at twenty minutes before Eight o'clock, till 
To-morrow, a quarter past Four o'clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS: TUESDAY, 10th MARCH, 1908, 
The House met at a quarter before Three of the Clock. 
PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


Greystones Gas Bill (ny OrpER).—Order for Second Reading sy and 
discharged. Bill withdrawn.—(The Deputy Chairman ) 
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Mullingar, Kells, aud Drogheda Railway Bill.—Order [6th March] that 
the Report of the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills be referred to 
the Select Committee on Standing Orders read, and dennis Bill 
withdrawn,—(The Deputy Chairman. es ‘his ase sie - - 


PETITIONS. 
Licensed Premises (Exclusion of amala 2 Petitions for legislation ; 
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to lie upon the Table . 1281 
Licensing Bill.—2 Petitions sais ; to lie upon the Table . 1281] 
Pure Beer.—Petition for legislation ; to lie upon the Table . 1281] 
Sale of Intoxicating ws on a 7 —5 Petitions in favour ; to 

lie upon the Table ‘oe sos oo» 128] 
Women’s opomme Bill.—5 Petitions in favour ; to lie upon the 

Table - : - me ee ai aes .-- 1281 

RETURNS, REPORTS, &c. 
Board of Education.—Report on the Victoria and Albert Museum, the Royal 

Colleges of Science and of Art, the Geological Survey and Museum, and on 

the work of the Solar Physics Committee for the year 1906; to lie upon 

oes ove soe 128] 


the Table 


Lighthouses, &c. (Local ja eccrmaall a to lie upon the Table, and 
to be printed. [No. 85] : ana eh = se se 
Mines and Quarries (Shaft Accidents at certain Collieries).—Report by 
Professor R. A. S. Redmayne, M.Se. M.I.M.E., F.G.S., on the causes of, 
and circumstances attending, the Shaft Accidents which occurred at the 
Foggs, Barrow, and Rawdon Collieries ; to lie upon the Table 


Explosion at Lord Ashtown’s Lodge, Glenahiery, County Waterford.— 


Copy Presented, of, (1) the Report of District Inspector Preston, sda 


Trish Constabulary ; ; to lie upon the Table 

Postal Agreement (Surinam).— Additional Articles to the Agreement for the 
Exchange of vos Orders berween the Post Office of Great Britain and 
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the Table ae sai sei 
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Education Bill—Effect of Clause 1, aneneonm @) and (2) on Single School 


Areas 


Appointment of Additional ‘itietitinanin “te County Tipperary. 


Memorial of Transition Teachers in Ireland 


Compassionate Allowance to West, Late of Royal Small nn Panini 
Territorial Army—Training of Officers on the Unattached List ... 


QUESTIONS IN THE ILOUSE. 


Naval Gun Reserves.. 
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Service Abroad—Furlough Regulations 
Army Clothing Contracts - 
Volunteers and the Social Democrats 


Royal Small Arms Factory, Enfield— ainaniaeabiiin for eine 
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British Trade Agents at Gyantse ... ‘ 
Indian Penal Code—Punishment for Sedition 
Bengal Opium Exports 


Calcutta Police Court—Whipping for Political Offences _ 


Indentured Labour in Trinidad 

(same Reserves in Southern Nigeria 
Dinizulu ie 

Che-Kiang Railway Loan 

Care of Children 
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Factory Inspection ... # és 
Earthenware Manufacture— Special ‘Sitin:, 
Hamstead Colliery Disaster... 

Mines (Eight Hours) Bill 

Coast Erosion—Damage to the Humber 
Dock Accident 

West Riding Appeal 
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read a second time upon Monday next, and to be printed. [Bill 149.] 


Mr. Remnant (Finsbury, Holborn) 


Business OF THE House (SUPPLY). 


Motion made, and Question put, “That the Proceedings on the Business of 
Supply, if under discussion when the Business is posponed this day, be 
resumed and proceeded with, though opposed, after the interruption of 


Business.” ——( Mi. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 
The House divided.—-Ayes, 270 ; Noes, 87. 


SUPPLY. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Commitee.) 


Navy EstiMaTEs, 1908-9. 


1. Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding 
£7,129,700, be granted to His Majesty, to defray the Expenses of 
Wages, etc., to Officers, Seamen and Boys, Coast ‘Guard, and Royal 
Marines, which will come in course of payment during the year ending 


on the 31st day of March, 1969.” 
Mr. A. J. Balfour (City of London) 


(Division List, No.) 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer ir Asyuith, Bife shire. E. * 


Mr. Bramsdon (Portsmouth) 

Mr. Charles Craig (Antrim 8S.) 

Mr. E. H. Lamb (Rochester) ne 

Mr. Soares (Dé&vonshire, Barnstaple) 

Mr. Hunt (Shropshire, Ludlow) ‘ 
Colonel Seely (Liverpool, Abercromby) 
Lord Balearres (Lancashire, Chorley) 

Mr. Annan Bryce (Inverness Burghs) 

Sir John Kennaway (Devonshire, Hornton) 
Mr, Wedgewood (Newcastle-under- Lyme) ‘ 
Mr. Edmund Robertson... 

Mr, Fell (Great Yarmouth)... 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That Item B (Coast Gund, Ween 


and Allowances) be reduced by £100,’ rca 


Mr. Mallet (Plymouth) 
Colonel Seely = 


Question put. 
The Committee divided :—Ayes, 46 ; Noes, 235. 
The Vote was agreed to. 


Fell). 


(Division List No. 35.) 
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2. £2,306,700, Works, Buildings, and Repairs at home and abroad. 
The Civil Lord of the Admirilty (Mr. Lambert, a South wipes 1375 
Sir Charles Dilke (Gloucestershire, Forest of Deu) . 1378 
Mr, Arthur Lee (Hampshire, Fareham) .. 1381 
Mr. Holt (Northumberland, He can .- 1386 
Mr. Pirie (Aberdeen, N.) ... . 1388 
Sir Gilbert Parker (Gravesend) ..- 1389 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain (IW orcestershire, E. ) . 1392 
Mr. J. M. Henderson seine W. Je +» 1393 
Mr. Flynn (Cork, N.) oe : ... 1393 
Captain Donelan (Cork, E.) . 1394 
Vote agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; Committee to sit again To-morrow. 
ConTEMPT OF Court (IRELAND). 
Mr. N. J. Murphy (Kilkenny, 8.) ... ... 1394 
Mr. Q. A. McHugh (Sligo, N.) ae Ss .» 1394 
Motion made, and Question proposed “ That the Seatiailiesites of even in 
dealing with contempt of Court is practically arbitrary and unlimited, 
and especially i in veiw of recent exercises of that jurisdiction in Treland 
calls for the action of Parliament with a view to its definition and 
limitation.” —(Mr. Nicholas Murphy.) 
The Attorney-General for Ireland (Mr. one ner eee . 1406 
Mr. T. M. Healey (Louth, N.) — ... .. 1411 
Mr. James Campbell (Dublin U niversity) .. .. 1415 
The Chief Secretary fe . Trelund (Mr. Birrell, , Bristol N. ) .. 1419 
Mr. John Redmond ( a ... 1423 
Mr. Gordon fuainang 3 S.) . 1426 
Mr. Charles Craig (Antrim, 8.) . 1425 
Amendment proposed— 
“To leave out the words ‘especially in view of recent exercises of 
that jurisdiction in Ireland.’ ”—(Mr. Charles Craig.) 
Question put, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 
The House divided :—Ayes, 184 ; Noes, 59. (Division List No. 36.) 
Main Question again proposed. 
Mr. Walter lowe (Dublin, S.) . 1429 
Main Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes, 181: Noes, 66. (Division List No. 37.) 
‘esolved, That the jurisdiction of judges in dealing with contempt of Court 
is practically arbitrary and unlimited, and, especially in view of recent 
exercises of that jurisdiction in Ireland, calls for the action of Parlia- 
ment with a view to its definition and limitation. 
Local Authorities (Admision of the Press) Bill.—Order for Second Reading 
read. 
Mr. Arthur Henderson (Durham, Barnard Castle) «. 1483 
Motion m ade, and Question proposed, “ That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 
Sir F. Banbury (City of London) ... a . 1435 
And, it being Eleven of the Clock, the debate ane ‘alia 
Debate to be resumed To-morrow. 
Incest Bill.— Read a second time, and committed to a Standing Committee ... 1436 


Adjourned at four minutes after Eleven o’Clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS: WEDNESDAY, lita MARCH, 1908. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS, 


Cambrian Railways.—Petition of the Cambrian Railways Company under 
their Common Seal, praying for leave to bring in a Bill for enabling the 
Cambrian Railways Company to raise further money by the creation and 
issue of debenture stock, together with a copy of the proposed Bill annexed 
thereto ; read, and referr ed. to the Examiners ae she 


Fishguard and Rosslare Railways and Harbours Bill [1.1.].--Report 
trom the Select Committee, That the Committee had not proceeded with 
the consideration of the Bill, no parties having appeared in opposition 
thereto ; read, and ordered to ‘lie on the Table. The Orders made on the 
19th and 26th of February last discharged, and Bill committed 


Tramways Order Confirmation (No. 1.) Bill [H.L.].—Presented by the 
Lord Granard (£. pipe read 1*; to be printed, and referred to 
Examiners. (No. 26) .. sith sie ie aie a 


Rhymney Railway Bill [1.L.].—Report from the Select Committee, That the 
Committee had not proceeded with the consideration of the Bill, the 
opposition thereto having beeen withdrawn; read, and ordered to lie on 
the Table. The Orders made on the 19th and 26th of February last 
discharged, and Bill committed a vi nis mae ; 


Great Western Railway (Superannuation ne . ba L. i ee 
without amendment... one si ; 


RETURNS, REPORTS, X&c. 


Army.-~-Revised forms of attestation for men enlisting into the Territorial 
orce. Presented (by command), and ordered to lie on the Table 


Small Landholders (Scotland) Bill.—Order of the Day for resuming the 
adjourned debate on the Amendment of the Earl Graham (Duke of 
Montrose), to the motion that the Bill be now read 2", viz, to leave out all 
the words after (“that”) for the purpose of inserting the following 
Resolution, viz., “This House, while desirous of facilitating on sound 
economic principles the extension of Small Agricultural Holdings in 
Scotland, and of considering such amendments of “the Crofters Acts as are 
shown to be required, declines to pass a measure (1) which unnecessarily 
extends the provisions of the Crofters Acts throughout Scotland ; (2) which 
establishes a Land Court for the whole of Scotland : and (3) ‘hich does 
not enjoy the general approval of the agricultural interests proposed to be 
affected.” 


Lord Herschell ,.. ooo 

The Earl of C ‘amperdown a 

Lord Balfour of Burleigh ... 

The Secretary of State for the Colonies (The E Earl of Elgin) 
The Marquess of Lansdowne ‘ch — 

The Lord Chancellor (Lord Lor -eburn) 


On Question, whether the words proposed to be left out eid men of the 
Question, 

Their Lordships divided :—Contents, 33 ; Not Contents, 153. 

Resolved in the negative accordingly, and the proposed Resolution agreed 
to. Then it was moved to add to the said Resolution the following 


words “and (4) which provides for the transfer to three Agricultural 
Commissioners of the work at present undertaken by the Board of 
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Agriculture in Scotland, whereas it is essential for the safety of the 
flocks and herds of Great Britain that the administrative responsibility 
under the Diseases of Animals Acts should remain in the hands of a 
single Department.”—(The Earl of Onslow) ; agreed to. 

House adjourned at Eight o'clock, till To-morrow, a quarter past 
Four o'clock. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS: WEDNESDAY, lita MARCH, 1908. 
The House met at a quarter before Three of the Clock. 
PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 
Humber Commercial Railway in _ Bill a y OrpDER).—Read a second 
time, and committed vt es we 1487 
Stockport Corporation Bill. amelie with Amendments. miei to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed sti a re am .-. 1487 
Private Bills (Group B).—Report from the Committee ; That for the con- 
venience of parties, the Committee had adjourned till Wednesday next, 
at half-past Eleven of the Clock. Report to lie upon the Table we 1487 
West Bridgford Urban District Water Council Bill. — aman 
not proved] ; Report to lie upon the Table ... Re . 1487 
MESSAGE FROM THE LorDS.—That they have passed a Bill, intituled ; “ An Act 
to authorise the sale of Herne Bay Pier; and for other asa e icy 
Bay Pier Bill [Lords] ... sit ats ue w-» 1487 
Herne Bay Pier Bill [Lorps.].—Read the first time; and referred to the 
Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills ‘ dae wd .» 1487 
PETITIONS. 
Children Bill—Petition in favour; to lie upon the Table... ees 
Coal Mines — om No. 2 — —Petition against ; to lie upon the 
Table... via as ... 1488 

Divorce.—Petition for alteration of Law ; to lie upon the Table . 1488 

Land Values (Scotland) Bill.—Petition in favour: to Jie upon the Table... 1488 

Licensed Premises ee of a —-6 Petitions for legislation ; to 

lie upon the Table ; ; ive ee an wks ... 1488 
Licensing Bill.—2 Petitions in favour ; to lie upon the Table... 1488 
a olitan wenn — a Bill.— Petition in favour; to lie upon the 

Tabl aa ei os ss ar .. 1488 
Sale of tenetentiing Liquors on » Sunday _ —2 Petitions in favour ; to 1488 

lie upon the Table wae i ii .. 1488 

RETURNS, REPORTS, &c. 

Army.—Revised Forms of Attestation for men enlisting into the Territorial 

Force ; to lie upon the Table . ae wide oe ; 1488 
Boycotting (Ireland).—Return ; to lie upon the Table re 1489 
Private Legislation Procedure (Scotland) - 1899.—Order of 12th — 


February for printing read, and discharged . ae “ 
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Pauperism (England and Wales) (Half- Yearly Statements).—Statement 
of the number of Paupers adh on the’ Ist day of January, 1908, and 
similar Statement for the Ist day of July, 1908 (in continuation of Par- 

vis 1400 


liamentary Paper No. 108, of session 1907.)’—(Dr. Macnamara) 


Inverness County Council and -Allotments.—“ Report of a Special Com- 
mittee of the County Council of Inverness upon applications for Allotments 
in North Uist and Barra, made in September, 1897, together with any 

- he es one . 1489 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS CIRCULATED WITH THE VOTES. 
Amalgamation of the Coastguard and Customs and Waterguard Departments. 


relative Papers.” —(Mi Sinclair) 


The Mercantile Marine—Treatment of Crews 

Irish Housing Legislation 

Whaling Stations on the Donegal ask : ie 
The Government and the Tobacco Growing (Scotland) Bill 
The Parliamentary Debates.. 

Cost of Elementary E neato 

Service of Teachers in Contracted-Out Schools 

Army Horse Breeding Subsidies 

Cavalry Regiments for the Cork Districts... 

War Office Writers Pensions 

The Duke of York’s School ... 

Writers at the Army Clothing Factory 

Muzzle Velocity of Service Rifles ... ie 
Transfers from Special Reserve to Regular Army.. 

Cost of Egyptian Garrison ... ; 

Territorial Army—Grant for C wn 

Mobilisation Scheme for the Territorial Army 

The Territorial Army and Home Defence .. ‘i 
Evicted Tenants on the Estate of R. T. ana, at ‘Pillemny 
Re instatement of Mrs. Kellcher, of Quartertown... 
Re-instatement of l’eter Healy, of Cloughlea 


Re-instatement of Representatives of late Dennis Scanlon, of Kilbradern 


Application for Land of Michael Hartnett and John Collins 
Purchase of the Shelton Estate, County Limerick 


Expenditure on Structural Alterations in London Non- piided flchodls 


Study of Agriculture in Rural Schools 

Fees in Council Schools 

Repayment of Loans for Small Holdings 

Agricultural Schools—Institutes 

Northamptonshire Muzzling Order... 

Detection of Rabies in Northamptonshire ... 

Milk Guarantees - 

Employment of Soldiers by is Post Office 

The Post Office Circular and the Savings Bank enn 
Reserve Stock of Naval Stores 


Number of Crafts in the Home Fleet 
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Cullenagh Cattle Drive... eee eve es av oe eee 1543 
Ballinagar Outrage ... : lie 1543 
Lord Shaftesbury’ s Carr iihinacos Estate ne 1544 
Carntall National School 1545 
Ballinalee School Teachers ... : 1546 
Irish National Board of Commissioners... 1546 
The Senior Secretary to the National Board L547 
Sir George Colthurst’s Estate 1548 
Mr. Leader’s Millstreet Estate 1550 
Seven Day Liquor Licences in Ireland 1551 
Horse Breeding in Ireland ... fare ie ee das ine nes wv 1551 
Technical Instruction in Belfast 1551 
Historical Monuments ; a one - oe eae 1552 
Polling Arrangements (Parliamentary Boroughs) Bill.—Reported, with- 
out Amendment; from Standing Committee A. 
Report to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 86]. 
Minutes of the Proceedings of the Standing Committee to be printed, 
[No. 86.] 
Bill to be taken into consideration upon Friday, 3rd July . 1552 
Police (Superannuation) Bill.—Reported, with an Amendment, from Standing 
Committee A. 
Report to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 87.] 
Minutes of the Proceedings of the Standing Committee to be printed. 
[No. 87.] 
Bill, as amended (in the Standing Committee), to be taken into con- 
sideration upon Friday, 3rd July, and to be printed. [Bill 150] ... . 1553 
SELECTION (STANDING) ComMMITTEES.—Sir WILLIAM BRAMPTON GURDON reported 
from the Committee of Selection ; That they had discharged the following 
Member from Standing Committee A. (added in respect of the Law of 
Distress (Amendment) Bill): Mr. Micklem ; and had appointed in substi- 
tution (in respect of the Law of Distress (Amendment) Bill): Mr. Arnold 
Herbert. 
Report to lie upon the Table 1553 
NEW BILLS 
National Military Training Bill.—To be read a second time eaaiie Wednes- 
day next, and to be printed. [Bill 151] ; ze 5 .. 1553 
Trawler’s Certificates (Suspension) Bill.—To be read a second time upon 
Friday, 20th March, and to be printed. [Bill 152]... pi . 1553 


SUPPLY. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Army ESTIMATES, 1908-9. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a number of Land Forces not 
exceeding 185,000, all ranks, be maintained for the Service of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland at Home and Abroad, 
excluding His Majesty’s Indian Possessions, during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March, 1909.” 
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Mr. Arthur Lee (Hampshire, Fareham) ... . i nee ... 1554 
Sir Charles Dilke (Gloucestershire, Yorest of Dean) oct ive ..» 1566 
Mr. Belloc (Salford, S$.) ... owe <i’ 
The Secretary of State for War (Mr. ” Haldane, Hovltngtow uaa -» 1575 
Sir Howard Vincent (Sheffield, Central)... its ..» 1580 
Mr. Bennett (Oxfordshire, W er ay at ee ids ... 1583 
Mr. Wyndham (Dover)... ee we aed iu ..- 1588 
Mr. Rees (Montgomery Boroughs) . ona pat int Aa -. 1599 
Mr. Crooks (Woolwich)... “a ‘en igi ... 1603 
Colone! Kenyon-Slaney (Shropshire, Ne wopor By pee aa . 1607 
Mr. Maclean (Bath) me on a se sis “ts ... 1612 
Mr. Mooney (Newry) das ads ons iss <8 one .» 1613 
Mr. Haldane ‘a . ss sas aes ids ... 1614 
Mr. Luttrell (Devonshire, Tavistock) i a oc re .» 1615 
Mr. Byles (Salford, N.) ... : ; ex ca ..- 1621 


Mr. HALDANE rose in his place and eis to move, ‘‘ That the Question 
be now put.” 


Question put, “That the Question be now put.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes, 186 ; Noes, 41. (Division List No. 32.) 

Question put, and agreed to, 

The House resumed, Mr. SPEAKER in the Chair— 

And, it being a quarter-past Eight of the Clock, further Proceeding was 
postponed without Question put, pursuant to Standing Order No. 4 


DuBLIN METROPOLITAN POLICE. 
Mr. Meagher (Kilkenny, N.) - et au ae wit -. 1623 
Mr. Nunnetti (Dublin, College Green) oer ei at ee .. 1630 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “That this House is of opinion that 
the system whereby the maximum amount sanctioned by law ata 
time when the valuation of the City of Dublin was comparatively low 
still continues to be levied is unjustifiable, in view of the fact that the 
valuation of the city has greatly increased, and that the number of 
police has not appreciably increased ; that the crimeless condition of 
the city does not warrant this heavy expenditure ; and that the control 
of this police force should be vested in the local authorities, as is the 
case in cities in Great Britain.”—(Mr. Meagher.) 


Mr. T. Harrington (Dublin, Harbour)... we aaa ace ... 1633 
M. Gordon (Londonderry, 8.) SCs vey sks ist ane ... 1634 
Mr. Kettle (Tyrone, E.) oe ... 1635 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland ( Mr. Birrell, Bristol, N. ‘ i .. 1637 
Mr. John Redmond (Waterford)... ‘i gid ... 1642 
Mr. Walter Long (Dublin, 8.) ... ane os “ioe eee ... 1644 
Mr. T. M. Healy (Louth, N.) — ... er ae ae sa ... 1646 
Mr. Moore (Armagh, N.) ... ia int eee ost ons .-- 1648 
Mr. Charles Craig (Antrim, 8.) ... esa sat nee ee so» L652 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Agricultural Education in Elementary Schools Bill.—Order for Second 
Reading read. 


. Mr. Jesse Collings (Birmingham, Bordesley) ie 1653 
Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the Bill be now iil: a paenoiil 
time.’ 


Sir F. Banbury (City of London) ... = eee oe eee - 1654 
Question put, and agreed to, 
Bill read a second time, and committed to a Standing Committee. 
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Small Holdings Bill.—Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Bill be now read a second 


time.” 
Sir F. Banbury... nit a ne ... 1655 
Mr. Trevelyan (Yorkshire, W. ny Elland) “- sos .. 1655 


And, it being Eleven of the Clock, the Debate stood sibneiaa. 
Debate to be resumed upon Wednesday, 25th March. 
Trusts Bill.—Read a second time. 
Bill committed to a Select Committee.—(Mr. Rendell.) ... me ... 1656 
Suprpty (Army Esrimares).—Postponed Proceeding resumed. 
Resolution to be reported To-morrow ; Committee also report Progress ; 


to sit again To-morrow . 1656 
Poisons and Pharmacy Bill {[Lorps] —Lords Message [5th, March], “ That it 
is desirable that the Poisons and Pharmacy Bill [Lords] be referred to a 
Joint Committee of both Houses of Parliament,” considered. 
Resolved, That this House doth agree with the Lords in the said Reso- 7 
lution Se 1656 
Message to the Lords to vekaiiies theme ther wile i Mr. i) ite ley) .. 1656 


Adjourned at five minutes after Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS: THURSDAY, 121TH MARCH, 1908. 
PRIVATE BILL. BUSINESS. 


FURTHER STANDING ORDERS applicable to the following Bill have been complied 
with ; Madras Railway Company (Annuities). 


STANDING ORDERS applicable to the following Bill have not been complied with ; 
Argentine North Eastern Railway [1.1L 7 


The same was ordered to lie on the Table oF ox Ss ste 2ODT 


STANDING ORDERS ComMITTEE.—Standing Orders not complied with in respect 
of the Alliance and other Assurance and Insurance Companies Bill [i.1.] ; 
Leith Burgh Bill [H.L.]; and the West London Barnes, and Richmond 
Tramways Bill [H.L.]; ought to be dispensed with, and the Bills allowed to 
proceed. 


That the Standing Orders not complied in respect of the Camborne 
Water Bill ; ought to ‘be dispensed with. 


That the Standing Orders not complied with in respect of the Croy don 
and Southern District ‘Tramways Bill [u.L.]; and the London and Windsor 
Motor Roads, Tramroads, and Tramways Bill — L.]; ought not to be dis- 
pensed with. 


Read, and agreed to oe sin ies ne wit v 1657 


Great Western Railway Bill [1.t.]; Report from the Select Committee, 
That the Committee had nut proceeded with the consideration of the Bill, 
the opposition thereto having been withdrawn ; read, and ordered to lie on 
Table. The orders made on the 19th and 26th of F ebruary last discharged 
and Bill committed —... nee chs : .. 1657 


Huddersfield naan Bill [11.L.] ; Read 3* and poets and sent to the Com- 
mons... ite be «. 1659 
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Private Legislation Procedure (Scotland) Act, 18899.-_Report from the 
Committee of Selection, that the following Lords be proposed to the House 
as the panel of Lords to Act as Commissioners under the Act, 
Mansfield, L. Kintore, ” aati agreed to ; and the said Lords appointed 
accordingly . ses : .» 1657 
RETURNS, REPORTS, c. 
Probation of Offenders.—-Memorandum by the Home Office. . 1658 
Explosives (Explosion of Cartridges) on Registered Premises.——Keport on 
the circumstances attending an explosion of cartridges which occurred on 
the registered premises of Messrs. F. Dyke and Company, at 5, St. George’s 
Avenue, Aldermanbury, E.C., on Ist January 1908. 
Presented [by Caneel, and ordered to lie on the Table. . 1658 
Poisons and Pharmacy Bill [...].—Message from the Commons, That they 
concur in the resolution of this House communicated to them on Thursday 
last, that it is desirable that the Poisons and Pharmacy Bill [H.L.] be 
referred to a Joint Committee of both Houses of Parliament as desired 
by this House . 1658 
NEW BILLS. 
Education (School Attendance) Bill [1.1.!.—Read 1°, and to be printed 
(No. 27)... aan mr ee sa se er ce ies .» 1658 
THE STRENGTH OF THE ARMY. 
Viscount Midleton ... ‘ . 1658 
Moved, That an humble poe is presented to His Meier ‘te any 
Minute of the Army Council approving the further reduction in the 
numbers of the Regular Artillery, and the Report for 1907 of the 
late Inspector- General of the Forces so far as it effects “ the training 
and efliciency of the troops under the control of the Home Government, 
and the readiness and fitness of the Army for war.”--(Vis ‘ound 
Midleton.) 
The Under Secretary of ase War lia Eurl of Portsmouth). . 1670 
Earl Roberts ° i ..» 1681 
The Duke of Bedford. ..» 1689 
Lord Ribblesdale — .. .. 1694 
The Earl of Erroll... ee oe oes ma ae --- 1695 
Viscount Hardinge Be - des “cs Sie ae ee. 1698 
Lord Wenlock wee ea me ais me : cso DEOL 
Lord Haversham P re es . 1702 
Moved, ‘‘ That the debate be sitiioal antil Monday.” —(Lord Lucas.) 
House adjourned at half-past Seven o'clock, to Monday next, a 
quarter past Four o'clock. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS: THURSDAY, 12TH MARCH, 1908, 
The House met at a quarter before Three of the Clock. 
PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 
Derby Gas Bill.—Reported, with Amendments ; Report to lie upon the Table 1704 
Rochdale Corporation Bill; Conway and Colwyn Bay Joint Water Board 
Bill.--Reported, with Amendments ; men to lie aa the Table, and 
to be printed... ‘sii see sine . je ea we 1704 
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PETITIONS. 
Land Values (Scotland) Bill.-—Petition in favour ; to lie upon the Table ... 1704 
Licensed Premises ne of aechan Sierras for ne to lie 
upon the Table . ; : 2 s - 1704 
Licensing Bill.—2 Petitions in favour ; to lie upon the Table ... . 1704 
Moray Firth saat renee) —Petition for sri sera to lie upon the 
Table ee ive ... 1704 
Sale of re ee on | Sunday _ —5 Petitions in favour ; to lie 
upon the Table . ; oe ‘s .- 1704 
Women’s Enfranchisement Bill.—Petition in favour; to lie upon the Table 1705 
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SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEES). 


Sir WILLIAM BRAMPTON GURDON reported from the Committee of Selec- 
tion: That they had discharged the following Member from Standing 
Committee A : Mr. Charles Craig ; and had appointed i in substitution : 
Mr. Thomas Lorimer Corbett. 


Sir WILLIAM BRAMPTON GURDON further reported from the Committee : 
That they had added to Standing Committee A the following Thirteen 
Members (in respect of the Polling Districts (County Councils) Bill) : 
Mr. John Wilson (Durham), Mr. Glover, Mr. Guy Wilson, Sir Edwin 
Cornwall, Mr. Newnes, Mr. McKinnon Wood, Mr. Wiles, Mr. Carr- 
Gomm, Mr. Trevelyan, Mr. Guinness, Viscount Morpeth, Sir William 
Bull, and Mr. Goulding. 

Sir WILLIAM Brampton GuRDON further reported from the Committee : 
That they had discharged the following Members from Standing Com- 
mittee A (in respect of the Education (Local Authorities) Bill): Mr. 
Secretary Gladstone and Mr. Herbert Samuel ; and had appointed in 
substitution: Mr. McKenna and Mr. Lough. 

Sir WILLIAM Brampron GurpDoN further reported from the Committee : 
That they had added to Standing Committee A the following Thirteen 
Members (in respect of the Education (Local Authorities) Bill): Mr. 
Walker, Mr. Wedgwood, Mr. Adkins, Mr. Gordon Harvey, Mr. Massie, 
Mr. Verney, Mr. Winfrey, Mr. Walsh, Mr. Fenwick, Mr. Staveley- 
Hill, Sir F'rancis Powell, Viscount Morpeth, and Sir Philip Magnus. 

Sir Witt1AM BRAMPTON GURDON further reported from the Committee : 
That they had added to Standing Committee A the following Thirteen 
Members (in respect of the Incest Bill) : Colonel Lockwood, Sir John 
Kennaway, Colonel Sandys, Colonel Ward, Mr. Crossley, Mr. Maclean, 
Mr. George Hardy, Mr. Henry Wilson, Mr. Weir, Mr. Hedges, Mr. 
Robert Pearce, Mr. John Wilson, and Mr. Clynes. 

Reports to lie upon the Table... is xa ess bas .. 1774 


NEW BILLS. 


Parochial Medical Officers (Scotland) Bill.—To be read a second time -_ 
Thursday, 30th April, and to be printed. {Bill 153] wis a ww SOOO 


Exportation of Horses Bill.—To be read a second time wea oe 
25th March, and to be printed. [Bil] 154} ... ‘ . 1776 
BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (SUPPLY). 
Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That the Proceedings on the Business of 
Supply, if under discussion when the Business is postponed this day, 
be resumed and proceeded with, though opposed, after the interruption 
of Business, notwithstanding anything in Standing Order No. 15,”— 
(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 
The House divided :—Ayes, 277 ; Noes, 79. (Division List No. 39) oss 3908 
Suprty [Seconp ALLOTTED Day.] 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
[Mr Emworr (Oldham) in the Chair. ] 
VOL. CLXXXYV. [FourTH SeErIEs.] e 
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Army Estimates, 1908-9. 

1. Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum not exceeding 
£9,422,000, be granted to His Majesty, to defray the expense of the 
pay, ete., of His Majesty’s Army (including Army Reserve) at Home 
and Abroad (exclusive of India), which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 31st day of March, 1909.” 
Mr. Stanley Wilson (Yorkshire, E.R., sonia 79 
Sir Ivor Herbert (Monmouthshire, S.) Ke ‘ se wes oa oe 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding 
£9,421,000, be granted for the said Service,”—-(Sir Ivor Herbert.) 
The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Haldane, Haddington) -33 2998 
Lord Valentia (Oa: ford) ae a or a . 1798 
Mir, Guest (Cardiff District) : sav, SOUR 
Colonel Sundys (Lancashire, Bootle) . 1803 
Mr. Aclund (Yorkshire, Richmond) 1808 
Mr. Bright (Oldham) ie us 1810 
Mr. Seddon (Lancashire, Newton) ... . 1813 
Mr. Cochrane (Ayrshire, N.) 1815 
Mr. Byles (Salford, N.) : 1821 


Mr. C ‘ourthope (Sussex, r, BR ye) 

Mi. Mackarness (Berk: shire, Ne uber ) 

Mr. Hunt (Shropshire, Ludlow) 

Mr, Belluirs (Lynn Regis) ... Ling ine 

Viscount Helmsley (Yorkshire, N.R., Thirsh) 

Mr. Everett (Suffolk, Woodbridyr) or Se 

Lord Bualcarres (Lancashire, ( ‘horicy) Bae : oo nA 
And, it being a quarter past Eight of the Clock, weil: there a Pri vate 

Business set down, by direction of the CHAIRMAN OF WAYs AND MEANS 

under Standing Order No. 8, further Proceeding was postponed with- 

out Question put. 


Liverpool Corporation Biil.—Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 
Mr. Holt (Noithumberland, Ile chitin) oe 
Mr. Hurmood- Banner (Laverpool, Everton) 
Mr. Crosfield (i “urrengton) site Ms 
Mr. Seddon (Lancushire, Newton) ... 
Mr. Brunner (Lancashire, Leigh) 

Question put, and agreed to, 

Bill read a second time and committed. 


Suppiy (Army Esti MATEs).—Postponed Proceeding on Motion made on consid- 
eration of Question, “ That a sum, not exceeding £9,422,000, be granted to 
His Majesty, to defray the Expense of the Pay, etc., of His Majesty’s Army 
(including Army Reserve) at Home and Abroad (exclusive of India), which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March, 1909,” 
Which Motion was, “ That asum, not exceeding £9,421,000, be granted 
for the said Service.” —(Sir [vor [erbert.)- -resumed. 
Question proposed, ‘That a sum, not exceeding £9,421,000, be granted for 
the said Service.” 


Nir F. Banhiur y | ity 0} * Lond ty nn) Ee 
Sir W. JI. Collins (SE Pancras, IW.) , 
Lord Ei lnuvend Tu hot (Suss ew, ( hicheste, E ate 
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Mr. Lea (St. Punerus, £.) ... 1853 

Mr. Iuldune ie aes 1855 

Mr. Wyndhum (Dover) je vee 1863 

Mr. Lupton (Lincolnshire, Sleafor) 1868 

1872 


Mr. Gretton (Rutlund) 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
2. £1,743,000, Half-pay, Retired Pay, and other Non-Effective Charges. 
3. £1,782,000, Pensions and other Non-Effective Charges for Warrant 
Otticers, Non-Commissioned Officers, Men and Others. 
4. £167,000, Civil Superannuation, Compensation, Compassionate 
Allowances, and Gratuities. 
Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next ; Committee to sit again 
upon Monday next. 
ADJOURNMENT. 
Motion made, and Question “That this House do now adjourn,’—J/r. 
Whiteley,)—put, and agreed to. 
Adjourned accordingly at Ten minutes before Eleven o'clock. 


END oF TABLE OF CONTENTS TO Von. CLXXXYV. 
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PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES 


(AUTHORISED EDITION) 


IN THE 


THIRD SESSION ov tar TWENTY-EIGHTH PARLIAMENT or tue UNtrep 


Kinepom oF GREAT BRITAIN anv IRELAND, AppointeD To MEET 


THE TWENTY-NINTH DAY OF JANUARY IN THE EIGHTH YEAR OF THE 


REIGN OF 


HIS MAJESTY KING EDWARD VIL. 





THIRD VOLUME OF SESSION 1908. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, 27th February, 1908. 


HIS MAJESTY THE LATE KING OF 
PORTUGAL, 

The Lorp CHANCELLOR acquainted 
the House that he had received the 
following letter from the Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
His Majesty the King of Portugal— 


Portuguese Legation, 
My Lorp, 26th February, 1908. 

I have the honour to inform your 
Lordship that I am instructed by His 
Faithful Majesty’s Government to convey 
to the House of Lords the sincere thanks 
and appreciation of my Government for 
the kind and candoling. expressions 
passed by their Lordships on the occasion 
of the lamentable death of my August 
Sovereign, His late Majesty the King of 
Portugal and the Algarves, K.G., and 
His Royal Highness the late Crown 
Prince of Portugal, K.G. I have the 
honour to request that you will be so 
good as to bring these expressions of 
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sincere appreciation of my Government 
before the House of Lords. 


I have the honour to be, 


with the highest consideration, My Lord, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 


SOVERAL. 
The Lord Chancellor. 
&e. &e. 
Ordered, That the said letter be 


entered on the Journals of the House. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


London County Council (Tramways 
and Improvements) Bill [H.L.]; Thames 
River Steamboat Service Act, 1904 
(Amendment) Bill [H.L.] Report from 
the Committee of Selection, that the 
Five Lords appointed a Select Committee 
on the Swansea Valley Gas Bill [1.1.], 
and other Bills do form the Select Com- 
mittee for the consideration of the 
London County Council (Tramways and 
Improvements) Bill [H.L.|, and the 
Thames River Steamboat Service Act, 


A 
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1901 (Amendment) Bill [H.1.]; read, and | 
agreed to: All petitions referred to the | 
Committee, with leave to the Petitione:s | 
praying to be heard by Counsel against | 
the Bills to be heard as desired, as also | 
Counsel for the Bills. . 
| 
London County Council (Tramways | 
and Improvements) Bill [H.u.] ; Thames | 
River Steamboat Service Act, 1904 | 
(Amendment) Bill {#...]. Read 2, and 
committed : The Committees to be pro- | 
posed by the Committee of Selection. 


RETURNS, REPORTS,- ETC. 
EDUCATION (SCOTLAND). 
Code of regdlations for day schools for | 
1908, with appendices : | 
Pres2nted (by command), and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


BUTTER AND MARGARINE ACT, 1907. 

List of names approved by the Board | 
of Agricultcre and Fisheries for use in 
connection with mixtures of butter and 
milk, in accordance with Section 9 of the 
Butter and Margarine Act, 1907; 
Presented (by command), and to be| 
printed. (No. 23.) 


TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS. 

Sixteenth Annual Report of the 
proceedings of the Inspection Com 
mittee of Trustee Savings Banks, for the 
year ended 20th November, 1907, with 
appendices: Laid before the House 
(pursuant to Act), and ordered to lie on 
the Table. 


aia | 


CROFTERS HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) | 
ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. [u.1.] 


[SECOND READING. ] | 

Order of the day for the Second Read. | 
ing read. | 
| 
| 
| 


Lorp LOVAT: My Lords, I beg to 


{LORDS} 


| forward a private Bill at all ? 
| eraphatically that it is. 


land _ legislation. 


Acts Amendment Bill. 


I do think that the Bill contains principles 
of soand progressive legislation, and, at 
the sama tim3, removes certain hardships 
under whic the crofters at present 
labour. The Bill is also, I think, a 


| definite step in advance towards what I 
‘}am sure every Highlanler, whether peer 


or peasant, has at heart —the maintenance 
of a more thriving population on the soil. 


In view of the fact that His Majesty's 


|Government have introduced Jand legis- 


lation in another place, the question 
naturally occurs, Is it necessary to bring 
I say most 
It is necessary, 
in the first place, because those interested 
do not wish to see proposals for land 
reform in the Highlands tied to the tail of 


a Bill of a highly controversial nature 


applicable to the whole of Scotland, and 
t) which, at all events, a large proportion 
of the agricultural community are opposed. 
The second reason why a private Bill 


| should be brought forward here is that 
/we have been told that the Govern- 
‘ment consider the House of Lords a 


suitable place for the discussion of 
Both sides have 
pledged themselves to some measure 
of land reform for the Highlands, as 
is clear from a reference to what 


‘happened at the end of last session. 


Your Lordships will remember that 


‘the wish was generally expressed here 


that there should be such land 
reform, and the fact was brought out 


‘that the Radical crofter Members in 


another place wished to discuss the 
question with this House. I refer to 
the petition sent in to His Majesty's 
Government. Can anyone say that if we 
had had a definitely-drawn-up Bill at that 
time we should not have secured some 
reform for the Highlands, or that the 
Government would have been able to 
sacrifice Highland interests in order to 
conjure up and strengthen an abortive 
attack on the House of Lords ! 


When the Bill now before your Lord- 
ships was being considered the first thing 


bring before your Lordships a Bill to better | that had to be decided was whether we 
the condition and increase the welfare of | should base it out on the Crofters Act or 
the Highland people, and to ask your Lord- | on Mr. Sinclair’s Bill ‘of 1907. It will 
ships to give it a Second Reading. I do} probably be admitted, in regard to any 


not pretend that the reforms set out in| line of far-reaching reform, that it is 
the measure are of an epoch-making | necessary in examining the method by 
character, or such as the noble Earl the| which Utopia is to be arrived at, to 
Minister for Agriculture could call a/| inquire also into the qualifications of the 
charter of the crofting population. 


But | reputed discoveries of that far-off land. 
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We find, on reference to Roman history, 
that the Romans called Cincinnatus from 
the plough to advise them on the subject 
of military ‘warfare, but we cannot find 
out that, having completed his warlike 
career, anyone went to Cincinnatus to 
discover his views on land reform. 


Now, I would not argue that 
Mr. Sinclair is more qualified to 
lead the cohorts of Mr. Haldane’s 


partially trained Army, but I would 
argue, from the words that have fallen 
from him in the House and out of it and 
also from what has been said by his sup- 
porters, that we have no greater proof 
that military excellence necessarily shows 
a knowledge of the crofter question 
than we have that a nice judgment 
of barley samples necessitates any 
knowledge of the raising of grain. 
I do not wish in any way to 
throw an aspersion on Mr. Sinclair’s 
ability or to question his political honesty 
in bringing forward this measure of land 
reform, but I do wish to point out that 
here we have legislation on a most diffi- 
cult subject, introduced by a man who, at 
all events, has not any great previous 
knowledge of the Highlands, and sup- 
ported by a body of men who are neither 
Highlanders themselves, nor live for 
the larger portion of their lives in 
the Highlands, nor have any practi- 
cal knowledge of the soil; and my 
contention is that their chance of arriving 
at the true solution of this difficult ques- 
tion is at all events problematical, 


I would ask your Lordships to con- 
sider for a moment what the Crofters 
Act of 1886 actually was. So many 
views have already been expressed on 
this subject that perhaps this may be 
thought unnecessary ; but I wish your | 
Lordships for a moment to consider the 
Crofters Act, not as an Act which might 
be used elsewhere, but in its actual work- | 
ing as regards the people of the Highland | 
crofter area. The 1886 Act found the 
crofter who had settled on the soil with 
what he considered a vested interest in 
the soil; he had, for the purposes of, 
agriculture, equipped his holding and 
carried out the whole of the improve- 
ments. He found him tied by sentiment 
and interest to the soil, yet at the abso- | 
lute disposition of the landowner. In | 
the decade 1870-80, when the fall in agri- | 
cultural values had caused the foreclosing | 
of many mortgages and the consequent | 
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changing of ownership, and the estates 
being held in trust by South country 
lawyers, when, moreover, the rise. in 
sporting values had led to the purchase 
of shooting properties with their 
accompanying fringes of agricultural 
lower ground, it was found that what 
had been a possible condition of things 
so long as the sentimental bond between 
owner and tenant of the same race, often 
of the same name, existed, became im- 
possible when worked on the commercial 
basis of the new South country owner. 


At the time the Crofters Act came in 
there had been produced a very genuine 
grievance. That Act gave to the crofter 
fixity of tenure, a fair rent, and, within 
reasonable limits, power of adding to 
the extent of his land. That the Act 
did not give him any great reduction 
in rent will be admitted. I mention 
this fact because it has been often said 
that the Highland difficulty was got 
over through the monetary result in 
the reduction of rent ; but, if it did not 
reduce the rent to any great extent— 
merely some 20 per cent.—it provided 
for a special people a special form of land 
tenure, which, under the circumstances, 
I think must be admitted was probably 
the best that could be devised. It 
arrived at a happy medium between the 
personal ownership of the landlord and 
the fixity of tenure of the crofter, by 
which the landlord was able to invest 
money to a reasonable extent in the soil, 
while the crofter was able to carry out 





what buildings he could because the im- 
provements he made on his land were his 
own. 


I do not say for a moment that this 
system of land tenure would answer 
equally well in the south, because there 
the landlord equips the land entirely 
and the whole of the tenant's 
money is therefore capable of being 
administered in agriculture proper. But 
in the Highlands, where the agricultural 
position is really almost an impossible 
one, the co-operation between landlord 
and tenant is eminently necessary. The 
rent of the average croft is, roughly, £3 
anacre. To equip the croft the housing 
takes £110 at least, and the farm offices 
not less than £60. I ask your Lordships 
whether it is financially sound for any 
one expending this sum of money to 
expect a return of £3. Iam sorry to 
enter at any length into this point, but 
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the question of buildings is so largely 
wrapped up in that of small holdings 
that I think it is, perhaps, necessary to 
develop this point. After all, it is not 
very much good creating new holdings 
until you have actually stopped the flow 
from the land which is going on in those 
parts where crofts actually exist at pre- 
sent. If your Lordships will examine 
the returns you will see that the number 
of crofters in the crofting area is smaller 
than at the time of the passing of the 
Act. That is not the fault of the 
Crofters Act, nor is it due to the fact 
that we have not got the Sinclair Bill. 
The reason is that every year a certain 
number of these small crofts, with badly 
built houses, come in, for which no tenant 
can be found, and instead of building 
new houses these crofts are divided and 
added to the neighbouring crofts. It is 
neither worth the landlord’s while to build 
new housing on a small old croft, nor 
worth the tenant’s while to go in for it. 


The Crofters Act cannot be regarded 
as a piece of legislation for one class 
alone ; it regarded the economic problem, 
and the welfare of the whole Highland 
people. In a poor country where a vast 
extent of hill-land exists, whose rateable 
value is tu be calculated, not in sovereigns, 
but in halfpence, where the assessment 
for rates and taxes is 10s.—in one case 
20;.—in the £, it was certain that any 
interference with existing vested interests, 
until other equally rate-producing v' sted 
interests could be raised in their place, 
was a matter that could only be viewed 
with the gravest concern. The Crofter 
Commission realised that it was neces- 
sary, therefore, to go slowly, and only 
to tackle the problem in the first case 
in the congested district area where it 
was most acute, 


I do not propose to detain your Lord- 
ships at any length in regard to the Bill 
which I have had the honour to introduce, 
but I would ask you to consider for a 
moment one or two groups of clauses 


contained in the Bill. The first group 


to which I would like to refer deal with 


certain injustices under which the crofters 
suffer under the Act of 1886. Your 


{LORDS} 
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advantage of the Act. There is also, in 
Clause 2, a proviso that nothing shall be 
construed as debarring a crofter from 
sub-letting his dwelling-house to holiday 
visitors. It was felt that this would add 
considerably to the returns which come 
from the soil. There is an increasing 
tendency on the part of people in the 
large towns to spend portions of the 
summer and autumn in the north of 
Scotland, and it was felt that any encour- 
agement in this direction could not but 
have beneficial results. Another advan- 
tage is offered to the crofters in Clause 8 
of this Bill, which extends the provisions 
of the Act of 1886, relative to the en- 
largement of holdings, to an application 
for enlargement of a _ holding by 
a single crofter, or two or more 
crofters. Hitherto five applicants have 
been necessary, and it was felt to be 
only fair that certain smaller crofter 
communities should not be debarred from 
taking advantage of the Act. Then there 
is anothér clause in the Bill admitting 
the crofter to the advantages of compen- 
sation for damage by game, thereby 
putting him on a level with the tenant 
farmer. 








A further group of clauses to which I 
should like to refer for a moment deal 
with the amalgamation of the Congested 
Districts Board and the Crofter Com- 
mission. Mr. Sinclair, in another place, 
has declared that it is impossible to 
combine the judiciary duties of the 
Crofter Commission with the executive 
work of the Congested Districts Board. 
|The principle, no doubt, is perfectly 
‘sound. But I would ask your Lordships 
|to consider the fact that the Crofter 
| Commission, costing very nearly £5,000 
a year, has in the last two years done 
| hardly three weeks’ ‘work. The total 
| amount of the reductions in rents last 
| year, or, in fact, during the last two 
years, could have been covered by a 
| couple of £10 notes; and I think, if 
|the extortions, amounting to £2 or 
| £3, of a Radical Peer, and the further 
_extortions, amounting to £8 or £10, of 
'an American millionaire had been left 
|out, one £10 note would have covered 








Lordships will see that by Clause 1 a/| the reductions during the two years. I 
large proportion of leaseholders are | mention this to show that the work of 
brought within the scope of the Crofters | the Crofter Commission has at all events 
Act. It is felt that an injustice was done | nearly approached its end, and I think 
by leaving them out, and if this Bill| the amalgamation of these two bodies 
should become law they will be given full | would lead to a great saving of money 


Lord Lovat. ~ 
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The work of the Congested Districts 
Board, on the other hand, has increased, 
and one reason for bringing these two 
bodies together is that the best part of 
the work of the Congested Districts Board, 
that of making new holdings, is held up 
through the difficulty of getting combined 
work out of the two boards. I may 
quote, as an example, what has happened 
to myself. The division of a farm took 
place nearly a year ago, in connection 
with which I took over sheep stock to 
the value of £3,000 or so; but the rents, 
which were to be fixed by the Crofter 
Commission, have not yet been fixed. 
The result is that the crofters do not 


care to take on engagements, the rent | 


being still unsettled. There are other 
similar cases in which considerable difti- 
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majority of cases to pay his way, 
and where there is little or no land hun- 
ger; another on the West Coast, where 
there is land hunger, where the crofter is 
not self-helpful, and where there is 
marked lack of employment; and a third 
in the Lewes and outer islands, where 
squatting, whatever people may say to 
the contrary, has hardly been checked 
since 1886, and where the condition of 
affairs is getting worse and worse. The 
economic position is impossible through 
the highness of rates, and the number of 
people settled there, even if the whole of 
the land be divided, is probably too great 
for the island, and no solution is a pos- 





sible one except land purchase and de- 
| velopment by some powerful body. One 
| step towards doing good in the outer 


culty has arisen. This is probably not | isles would be to give power to the Con- 
the fault of the bodies themselves. The | gested Districts Board to purchase land 
Congested Districts Board works for the | and to lease it, instead of forcing the 
main part in the outer isles, and the | crofters to buy. It has been shown at 
personnel of the Crofter Commission is Skye, where the Congested Districts 
dotted over Edinburgh, London, and the | Buard have already purchased land, that 
North, and it is ditticult to get rapid | the crofter is not willing to purchase, 

decisions. I think it would greatly | 
facilitate the work if these two bodies 
were amalgamated. There is another | directly out of the 1907 Bill, may be 
| deszribed as in the landlords’ interest. I 


reason why we wish to combine the work | 
of the Crofter Commission and the Con- | do not think I need go largely into them. 
gested Districts Board. In the 1907 Bill | One deals with the question of sanitary 
there were proposals for the constitution | arrangements, the onus of which is now 
of new boards, and new boards are apt | put on the crofter. This is, after all, 
to mean new men. In the Highlands | only fair, as by this Bill the crofter is 
both landlords and tenants know the | entitled to let to summer visitors, and 
work that has been done by the Crofter | therefore, in a way, turns his croft into 
Commission and the Congested Districts | an hotel. There is a further clause which 
Board, and I think, in view of the wild | gives certain advantages to the landlord 
sayings, not only of the supporters of on the subject of water, and on the re- 
His Majesty’s Government, but also of | sumption of a holding, all of which, 
some of His Majesty’s paid officials, it is | again, are taken bodily from Mr. Sin- 
desirable in the interests of the people of | clair’s Bill of 1907. I am not one of 
Scotland that there should be no “ wild | those who believe that all is well in the 
men ” on these boards. | Highlands, and that no reforms are pos- 
| sible ; I believe that reforms are needed, 
There is another question on which I | and can be effected, provided they are in 
should like to say a word—that of allow- | accordance with existing legislation and 
ing the new board to purchase land and | on well-considered lines. I think the 
lease it, instead of purchasing it for sale | time is now propitious for such reform. 
only. This involves a big problem, but | It was shown last year that both sides 


Another group of clauses, taken 


{ think it is a stepping-stone towards the 
solution of the dificult question of the 
crofters of the outer isles. People are 


|/ were in favour of action, and if method 
| only keeps us apart, there is no reason 
| why that should not be got over. Speak- 





apt to forget that in Scotland we have no | ing for myself, I would say that it does 
less than three crofters problems. One | not seem to me to matter much whether 
on the east coast, where the crofter is of | we call the Congested Districts Board 
a self-helpful nature, where, though he agricultural commissioners, or whether 
may not have a large croft, the crofter | we call the Crofter Commission a Land 
is able to get sufficient work in the | Court, or whether they act separately or 
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together, provided always that Parlia- | 


ment gives sufficient funds to enable 


those bodies to carry out the work en-| 


trusted to them, that the work is con- 
ducted efficiently and quickly, and that 
the personnel of the Board is such that 
the landlords and bigger tenants in the 


Highlands are not frightened. I would | 


say to His Majesty’s Government that if 
there is one thing which would be more 


likely to get a Bill for land reform. 


through than anything else, it would be 
the publication of the names of the men 
intended to be nominated for the new 
board. 


May I further, in all humility, offer 
this piece of advice to His Majesty’s 
Government, that they should grapple 
with existing troubles before they look 
for new ones. There are at present 
black spots—I do not think they can be 
called by another name—in the outer 
isles and the Lewes ; there is, as I have 
pointed out, a leakage from the existing 
number of crofts on the mainland, which 
will continue until new industries can be 
developed to keep the people on the soil. 
The problem of the Lewes and outer 
islands is one which has not been really 
faced by any Secretary for Scotland yet, 
or, for the matter of that, by any Com- 
mission; and, therefore, if the present 
Secretary for Scotland will face and solve 
this difficulty for the benefit of the High- 
lands, it will be the best thing that has 
been done for many years. As regards 
the formation of new crofts, I believe 
that can be done if sufficient money is 
found to carry out the work. I 
do not believe, having worked in 
a very small way myself in 
putting new crofters on the soil, 
that it can be done with the ease many 
people imagine. There are obstacles in 
the way, both personal and material, 
which will always make this question a 
difficult one, and it can only be really 
faced if a sufficient amount of money is 
forthcoming. 


The Government have declared that in 
the creation of new crofts under their 
Bill they do not intend to go in for the 
eye-picking of farms and the turning out 
of old tenants who have been long on the 
soil, any more. than they mean to take 
land from the landlord without paying 
adequate compensation. But if the 


{LORDS} 
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it in the Bill? I have no hesitation in 
saying that if sound and competent men 
are appointed to administer a reasonable 
scheme for the creation of new crofts, 
every help would be given to find land 


for the purpose ; and there would be no 


objection even to the grant of compulsory 
powers. I beg to move the Second 
Reading of this Bill. 


Moved, “That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(Lord Lovat.) 


*THE LORD PRESIDENT oF THE 
COUNCIL (The Earl of Crewe): My 
Lords, after the statement which | made 
on behalf of the Government on Tuesday 
last, I am sure noble Lords opposite will 
not expect me to deal in any detail with 
the clauses of the Bill which the noble 
Lord opposite has introduced in such a 
very interesting speech. Weall recognise 
the great authority with which the noble 
Lord speaks on this subject, and it was 
quite unnecessary for him to apologise, 
either for the historical survey with 
which he opened his speech, or for the 
exceedingly clear and detailed manner 
in which he described the clauses of his 
Bill. Iam perfectly sure my right hon. 
friend the Secretary for Scotland would 
welcome the advice and co-operation of 
the noble Lord in dealing with the 
crofter question. 


Now, my Lords, I am bound to say 
that, so far as the general question of this 
debate is concerned, we still maintain the 
objections which we expressed on Tuesday 
last to the discussion of this subject before 
the Government Bill comes up from 
another place. Despite the arguments 
on Tuesday of my noble relative on the 
Cross Benches, [ still maintain that if it 
became the frequent practice for Govern- 
ment Bills to be anticipated by the intro- 
duction in the House of other measures 
dealing with the same subjects, and their 
discussion was forced on the minority by 
the majority, the position of Ministers in 
charge of those Bills would become almost 
intolerablé. Equally we maintain the 
objection which we stated as to the 
House of Commons not being quite fairly 
treated by the introduction of these Bills. 
My noble friend, quite unintentionally 
of course, did me a slight injustice when he 


/assumed that I complained of the treat- 


Government are really animated by that| ment of His Majesty’s Government. 


excellent intention, why do they not put | 


Lord Lovat. 


That was not so. ‘On the contrary I 
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explicitly stated, in my reply to the noble 
Earl, Lord Camperdown, that if he 
thought, as the most straightforward of 
opponents, as he always is, that he had a 
chance of embarrassing the Government 
by bringing in his Bill, it was a very 
natural course indeed for him to take. [ 
do not admit the embarrassment. 


For I do not admit, as a general proposi- 
tion, that if the Government bring in 
legislation dealing with one part of the 
United Kingdom in a particular year, 
they are necessarily inconsistent because 
they object to the same legislation being 
brought in for a different part of the 
United Kingdom in another year. If 
some noble Lord were to introduce an 
Evicted Tenants Bill for Wales, or a 
measure to apply some of the licensing or 
educational legislation of Wales to 
England, we should have no difficulty, I 
think, in showing that the circumstances 
were not suitable for such legislation. 
Therefore, before you can convict us of 
inconsistency, you have to show two 
things. In the first place you have to 
show that the circumstances of the two 
countries are the same. Now, my Lords, 
it is taken as an axiom by noble Lords 


opposite, that the circumstances of the | 


Lowlands of Scotland are identical with 
those of England. I do not intend to 
enter into that question now, but when my 
noble and learned friend on the Wool- 
sack brings in his Bill, I have no doubt 
he will have some arguments to produce 
showing that th» circumstances are not 
precisely identical. But, even if they 
were identical, you have to prove some- 
thing else. You have to prove that the 
inhabitants of the other country—because 
after all, Scotland in a hundred respects, 
habits, legislation, and in many other 
matters, is a different country from 
England—you have to prove that the 
inhabitants of that country, who are the 
people affected and the people to be con- 
sidered, prefer the app'ication of the 
same solution to meet the difficulty rather 
than a new one. Consequently [ do not 
admit that there is any inconsistency 
whatever in our objecting to this applica- 
tion of the measure which we applied to 
England last year. 





Now, my Lords, so far as this par- 
ticular Bill is concerned the circumstances 
are somewhat different. This measure 
is to a certain extent founded upon, or 
at any rate, closely resembles in parts, 
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the Bill of the Secretary for Scotland. 
I cannot claim a.very close acquaintance 
with the noble Lord’s Bill, but I 

‘understand that in some respects it falls 
‘short of the other measure, both as 
‘regards the area to which it is applied 
‘and the number of persons who would be 
affected. And not only does it fall short 
‘of my right hon. friend’s Bill, but it also 
‘falls short of propositions which have 
been made on this subject in past years 
by those who belong to the same party 
_as the noble Lord opposite. That being 
' so, surely it would be more reasonable to 
| consider the larger proposals first—those 
| contained in Mr. Sinclair’s Bill—and then, 
\if you do nt approve of them,. have 
| recourse to those suggested by the noble 
| Lord. But I am quite aware that what 
| I say will have no effect on noble Lords 
| opposite. They will, no doubt, proceed 
‘to read this Bill a second time, and I 
| merely desire to say that if they do so 
| wo shall not put them to the trouble ot 
| dividing. We shall express our formal 
| dissent, and I have no doubt that that 
| is a course which will commend itself to 
noble Lords opposite. 


| 
| Eart CAWDOR: My Lords, the 
| noble Earl has certainly laid down a new 
| principle in the way he proposes to deal 
with private Members’ Bills. It seems to 
be laid down now that if the Government 
have introduced, or propose to introduce, 
a Bill upon any definite question, private 
Members anxious to produce legislation 
should remain in humble silence until 
the Government are graciously pleased to 
produce their measure. That is an en- 
tirely new doctrine either in your Lord- 
ships’ House or in another place. Private 
Members are surely at liberty to bring 
in their measures when they please and 
as they please, and I cannot see that it is 
possible to argue, as the noble Earl 
argues, that in taking this course on the 
present occasion my noble friend is 
treating the noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack and the House of Commons 
with discourtesy, and dealing, I suppose, 
unfairly with His Majesty's Govern- 
ment, 





*THE EARL Or CREWE: Oh, no. 


Fart CAWDOR: Unkindly then 





*THE EARL or CREWE: Oh, no. 
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all events, the noble Earl protests 
against its being done, and we under- 
stand that in his view, and in the view 
of the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack, it is an unbusinesslike pro- 
cedure. 


Lorp COURTNEY or PENWITH: 
Hear, hear. 


{LORDS} 
Ear. CAWDOR: Well, kindly. At 





Eart CAWDOR : The noble Lord 
opposite cheers that statement. I will 
say a word in a moment about the 
businesslike view of the transaction, but 
it does seem to me a most unreasonable 
position to take up. We know from 
what we hear that in another place dis- 
cussion upon Bills of all sorts is not 
quite so free as it might be, and we 
have been under the impression until 
recently that in this House at all events 
there was freedom of speech and facility 
of debate. Is it possible that we are 
going to have a closure in another 
form, by a conspiracy of silence on the 
Government side? If that were carried 
out, it would practically make debate 
impossible. Ido not think myself, and I 
venture to say your Lordships will not 
think, that this is a dignified or a proper 
course for His Majesty’s Government to 
take. Ido not propose, in view of the 
position the noble Eari has taken up, to 
go into detail in regard to the Bill which 
my noble friend behind me has so very 
clearly and ably explained to your Lord- 
ships. It is a Bill practically identical 
in most parts with the Bill which we 
understand is to come up to your Lord- 
ships from another place ; there are a 
few variations in it, but they are not 
very considerable. So far as T know, 
there is a consensus of opinion among 
landowners and crofters that the amend- 
ments of the law proposed in this Bill 
are desirable. 


Now, let us turn for a moment 





to the businesslike transaction. His 
Majesty’s Government admit that these 
amendments of the Crofters Act are 
desirable, and that they wish to see 
them passed into law. If the Bill that | 
has just been introduced to your Lord- | 
ships by my noble friend is proceeded | 
with, it can become law this year with- 
out any trouble whatever, and un- | 


hampered by side issues of a very grave 
character. 


But what do noble Lords 
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opposite propose as a businesslike trans- 
action? They intend to link these 
simple amendments of the Crofters Acts 
to dual ownership, a Land Court, and 
proposals which were described the other 
evening by the noble Earl, Lord Rose- 
bery, as grossly disparaging to the county 
councils. Is that a businesslike trans- 
action ? Without expressing any opinion 
on the merits of the Government Bill, is 
it not very possible, even probable, that 
a measure so weighted is less likely to 
pass than the simpler measure now before 
us? If the Government were really 
anxious to deal with the Crofters Acts in 
the way proposed by my noble friend, 
would they not assent to this unhampered 
Bill? What is the object of binding 
crofter Jegislation to other matters which 
are in bitter dispute ? Have the Govern- 
ment discovered that while the crofting 
amendments are popular in Scotland, 
dual ownership and a Land Court 
are unpopular, and are the county 
councils beginning to appreciate the dis- 
paragement placed on them by the 
Government's proposal? No doubt the 
Government will require all the assistance 
they can get from extraneous sources to 
persuade Parliament and the people of 
Scotland to accept dual ownership and a 
Land Court, and I can quite understand 
their saying to their supporters, ‘“ You 
must support this Bill, otherwise away 
go these valuable amendments to the 
Crofters Acts.” But if the Government’s 
Bill, with all the lumber imposed on it, 
fails, my noble friend’s Bill can be pro- 
ceeded with. 


THe FIRST LORD or THE ADMIR- 
ALTY (Lord TweepmoutH): Hear, 
hear. 


Eart CAWDOR: The noble Lord the 
First Lord of the Admiralty approves of 
that, and I hope, therefore, we shall have 
the assistance of the Government in 
endeayouring to pass it into law. 
Further discussions at present must be 
one-sided, and it would be of no use to 
continue them, but I trust that the House 
will at all events give a Second Reading 
to the Bill now, and that before the end 
of the Session it may become law whatever 
may happen to the Bill of the Govern- 
ment. 


On Question, Bill read 2* accordingly, 
and committed to a Committee of the 
whole House. 
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LAND VALUES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Brought from the Commons and 
read 1°, 


Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH : 
Will the noble Earl give the House an 
indication when the Government are 
likely to take the further stages of this 
Bill. 


*THE EArt or CREWE: I am afraid 
I am not in a position to say. 


Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH : 
May I assume that the Second Reading 
will not be taken before the Small Hold- 
ings (Scotland) Bill ? 


THe Eart or CREWE: Certainly, 
if the noble Lord so desires. 


Bill to be printed (No. 24.) 


House adjourned at twenty-five 
minutes past Five o’clock, till 
To-morrow, half-past Ten 
o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thurstay, 27th February, 1908. 


The House met at a quarter before 
Three of the Clock. 


ASSASSINATION OF THE KING OF 
PORTUGAL AND OF THE DUKE OF 
BRAGANZA. 

Mr. SPEAKER acquainted the House 
that he had received a letter from the 
Marquis Soveral, which he read to the 
House as followeth :— 

Portuguese Legation, 
February, 26th, 1908. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you 
that I am directed by His Faithful 
Majesty’s Government to convey to the 
Members of the House of Commons the 
sincere appreciation and thanks of my 
Government for the kind and sympathetic 
expressions of condolence passed by them 
on the lamentable occasion of the death 
of my August Sovereign, His late 
Majesty the King of Portugal and the 
Algarves, K.G., and His Royal Highness 
the late Crown Prince of Portugal, K.G. 


{27 Fesruary 1908} 
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I have the honour to request that you 

will be so good as to bring these expres- 

sions of sincere appreciation of my 

Government before the House of 
Commons. 

I have the honour to be, 
with the highest consideration, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient, 
humble Servant, 


SOVERAL. 
The Right Hon. 
The Speaker, 
Etc., etc., ete. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


Madras Railway Company (Purchase) 
Bill.—Reported, with Amendments [Title 
amended]; Report to lie upon the ‘Table, 
and to be printed. 


Private Bills (Standing Order 62 
complied with)— 

Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table 
Report from one of the examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the 
case of the following Bill, referred on the 
First Reading thereof, Standing Order 
62 has been complied with, viz. :— 
North-East London Railway Bill. 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a 
second time. 


Private Bill Petitions (Standing Orders 
not complied with).— 

Mr Speaker laid upon the Table 
Report from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, That in the 
case of the Petition for the following 
Bill, the Standing Orders have not been 
complied with, viz.:—Camborne Water. 

Ordered, That the Report be referred 
to the Select Committee on Standing 
Orders. 


Private Bills [Lords] (Petition for 
additional Provision) (Standing Orders 
not complied with).— 

Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table 
Report from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the 
case of the Petition for additional Pro- 
vision in the following Bill, originating 
in the Lords, the Standing Orders have 
not been complied with, viz. :—London 
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County Council (Tramways and Improve- 
ments) Bill {Lords}. 


Ordered, That the Report be referred 
to the Select Committee on Standing 
Orders. 


PETITIONS. 


LICENSED PREMISES (EXCLUSION 
OF CHILDREN). 


Petitions for legislation; From Blay- 


don (two); Dover; Hale End; Idle; | 


Leyton; Leytonstone ; London; Ton- 
bridge ; Walthamstow ; and Woodford ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


MORAY FIRTH (ILLEGAL TRAWLING.) 


Two Petitions from Rosehearty, for 
prevention ; to lie upon the Table. 


PAROCHIAL MEDICAL OFFICERS 
(SCOTLAND). 

Petition of the Scottish Poor Law 
Medical Officers’ Association, for legisla- 
tion ; to lie upon the Table. 

SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 
Petitions in favour ; From Addiscombe ; 


Bakewell; Balham (six); Billinghurst ; | 


Blackfriars Road ; Blackpool (seventeen) ; 
Bow Road; Brighton; Brixton; Burn- 
ley; Camberley; Coventry ; Dawley ; 
Hants and Isle of Wight ; Harrow ; Ley- 
tonstone ; Lower Tooting (two); Metal 


Bridge ; Morecambe ; National Unitarian | 


Temperance Association; Poplar (two) ; 


Scunthorpe; Staveley; Upper Tooting | 
(three) ; Wigton; and Worthing ; to lie | 


upon the Table. 


WOMEN’S ENFRANCHISEMENT 
Petitions in favour; From Bristol 
(three); Heaton Mersey ; Manchester ; 


Preston ; West Gorton ; and Withington | 


and Didsbury ; to lie upon the Table. 
tETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 
EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) (CODE 1908). 


Copy presented, of Code of Regulations 
for Day Schools, 1908, with Appendices 
{by Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANK. 


{COMMONS} 


BILL. | 


| work ‘8 heavy. 
| had under consideration the industrial 
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| tion Committee for the year ended 20th 
| November, 1907, with Appendices [by 
| Act]; to lie upon the Table, and to be 
| printed. [No. 76.] 

| 


NATIONAL GALLERY (REPORT). 

| Copy ordered, “of Report of the 
| Director of the National Gallery for the 
_year 1907, with Appendices.” — (Ar. 
| Runciman.) 


| 


} 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 





CIRCULATED WITH THE VOTES. 

Home Office Factory Inspection Staff. 
| Mr. H. J. TENNANT (Berwickshire) : 
To ask the Secretary of State for the 
| Home Department whether he proposes 
| to make any increase in the statf of the 
'Factory Department, cither of His 
| Majesty’s inspectors, of His Majesty’s 
| women inspectors, or of His Majesty’s 
inspectors’ assistants; if increases are 
‘contemplated in any of these branches 
‘of his Department; and whether the 
general staff of the [lome Office will be 
_ strengthened. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Gladstone.) 
|During the autumn I made careful 
‘inquiry into the work of the Factory 
Department, and came to the conclusion 
‘that a strong case was made out for 
strengthening considerably both the 
organisation and the inspecting staff of 
the Department. A scheme was accord- 
ingly ;repared and submitted to the 
Treasury which, subject to a few modifi- 
‘eations, has now received their assent. 
I cannot, within the limits of this Answer, 
enter into the details of the scheme, but 
it involves the following very substantial 
| additions to the headquarters and general 
| inspecting staff during the next financial 


|year: the- headquarters staff will be 
| strengthened by the addition of a second 
_deputy chief inspector and a_ second 
medical inspector ; the general inspecting 
staff by a  superintending inspector, 
sixteen inspectors, eleven inspectors’ 
jassistants, and five lady inspectors. 
| Further provision is also made for 
| clerical assistance, both at headquarters 
/and in certain districts where the clerical 

At the same time I have 


Copy presented, of Sixteenth Annual | work of the Home Office proper, and 
Report of the Proceedings of the Inspee- decided that, in view of its great growth, 
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the branch ofthe office which deals with ; porary sorting clerks have been employed 
this work should, as soon as possible, be | on full-time duties at the Belfast Office ; 
relieved of the other important duties | and when he proposes to have their places 
which are now assigned to it, and should | filled by established officers. 

devote itself exclusively to administra- | 
tion of industrial law and the study of | (Answerel by Mr. Sydney Buxton.) 
industrial questions. The Treasury have | This matter had already been receiving 
agreed to an addition to the staff to| my attention, and I hope that it will be 
enable this to be done. | practicable at no distant date to dispense 
| with the temporary force now employed 
| at Belfast. A revision of the force of the 
| Belfast post office is now under consider- 
‘ation and care will be taken, in accordance 
' with the usual practice, to provide for the 


Fatal Accidents in Scottish Mines. 
Major ANSTRUTHER-GRAY (St. 
Andrew Burghs): To ask the Secretary 


of State for the Home Department 
whether he will furnish a Return of the | 
fatal accidents in mines in Scotland ; and | 
what cases of gallantry in the rescue or | 
attempted rescue at personal risk of life | 
have been reported to him since’ Ist | 
December last. 


performance of the duties, as far as 
possible, by established officers. 


Depletion of East Bay, Dungeness, 
of Lug-worms. 
Mr. LAURENCE HARDY (Kent, 


Ashford): To ask the hon. Member for 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Gladstone.) | 
These figures are given annually in Part | 
I. of the Mines Annual General Report | 
and Statistics, published by my Depart- | 
ment. In the year 1907, there were 192 
fatal accidents in mines in Scotland, 
resulting in 199 deaths. As regards the 
second part of the Question, one Scottish 
case about which the hon. Member has 
communicated with me, has been brought | 
to my notice since the lst December last. | 


Local Authorities and the Infant Life 
Protection Act. 


Mr. GULLAND (Dumfries Burghs) : | 
To ask the Secretary of State for the 


Home Department whether he can say | 


how many local authorities in England 
and Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, have 


appointed special inspectors under The | 


Infant Life Protection Act, 1897, and 
how many have not; how many cases 
have been registered in each year since 
the passing of the Act; and, if he cannot 
at once give this information, whether he 
will grant a Return. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Gladstone.) | 
Ihave net got this information, but I | 
shall be glad to obtain it and give it as a | 
Return. 
hon. 
should take. 


I will communicate with my | 


friend as to the form the Return | , . 
as representing the President of the 


Sonth Somerset, as representing the 
President of the Board of Agriculture, 
whether he is aware that the French have 


‘recently taken large quantities of lug- 
| worm, dug from the East Bay, Dungeness, 
-and that arrangements are being made 


for the exportation of 5,000 lug-worm a 
a day; whether he is aware that the 
fishing in Dungeness Bay depends largely 
on the plentiful supply of lug-worm, 
which attract the fish and provide ample 
supplies of bait for tke local fishermen ; 
and whether in view of the fact that so 
large an export will soon exhaust the 
supply, he will take some measures to 
check a proceeding so detrimental to the 
fishing industry. 


(Answered by Sir Edward S trackey.) 
We have not received any complaints 


from local fishermen as to the practices 


mentioned by the hon. Member, but 
inquiry will be made into the -matter in 
order to ascertain whether any action can 
be taken in the interest of the fishing 
industry. 


Pay of Royal Engineers and the 
Ordnance Survey Vote. 
CapraAIn DONELAN (Cork, E.): To 
ask the hon. Member for South Somerset, 





| Board of Agriculture, if it is intended to 
‘charge the regimental pay of the com- 
ost Office. | panies of Royal Engineers on the Ord- 

Mr. SLOAN (Belfast, S.): To ask the | nance Survey against the Ordnance 
Postmaster-General, whether he is aware Survey Vote; what additional expense 
that for several months past six tem-| will this entail against the Ordnance 


Temporary Clerks in Belfast 
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Survey Vote; and if the companies of 


toyal Engineers employed on the Ord- 
nance Survey could be returned to their 


military duties, and thereby retain the 


service of civilians who are being dis- 


charged on reduction of establishment. 


(Answered by Sir Edward Strachey.) 
{t has been decided to defray the regi- 
mental pay, &c., of the three companies 
of Royal Engineers, except for the periods 
during which they undergo military 
training, from the Ordnance Survey 
Vote ; and to give effect to this decision 
a sum of £20,000 has been transferred 
from the War Office to the Ordnance 
Survey Estimate for the next financial 
year. Any alteration in the organisation 
of the Ordnance Survey in the direction 
indicated in the concluding paragraph of 
the Question would be detrimental to the 
best interests of the Survey and of the 
public service, and cannot therefore be 
entertained. 


Wheat Prices. 

Mr. FELL (Great Yarmouth) : To ask 
the President of the Board of Trade if 
the price of 52s. 1ld. per quarter, being 
the average price of wheat imported into 
London in 1907, includes landing charges 
and port dues; and, if not, what is the 
approximate amount of those charges per 
quarter. 


(Answered by Mr Kear'ey.) The p ice 
quoted does not include charges of the 
nature referred to. I understand that 
in the case of wheat in bulk the charge 
for working out, weighing, and delivering 
overside into barges amounts to ls. 9d. 
per ton. The rates for landing, re- 
weighing, delivery, &c., vary so much, 
according-to place and circumstances of 
discharge and the period which elapses 
between the final discharge of parcel and 
actual delivery, that I cannot give an 
average figure. 
as equivalent to four and 
quarters, 


Inspection of Weights and Measures 


Mr. B. S. STRAUS (Tower Hamlets, | 


Mile End): To ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether he would state, 
in reference to Regulation 9 of the Board 
of Trade Weights and Measures Regula- 
tions, 1907, as to how many boroughs 
and county councils permission has been 
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granted by the Board of Trade to extend 
the period of inspection from one to two 
years, either generally or with respect to 
some part of their area ; and whether, in 
view of the necessity of protecting the 
interests of the poorer classes of the 
community, he will consider the advisa- 
bility, if boroughs are undertaking annual 
inspection, of refusing to grant any 
relaxation to county councils in regard to 
general traders short of annual inspection 
in so far as towns having a population of 
10,000 and upwards are concerned. 


(Answered by Mr. Kear'ey.) Permission 
has been granted to thir y-one county 
councils and to ten town councils to 
extend in certain cases the period for in- 
spection prescribed by the Weights and 
Measures Regulations. I quite agree 
with my hon. friend that an extension of 
the period of inspection is probably less 
likely to be required in towns than in 
country districts, and, while I am not 
prepared to apply any rigid numerical 
tests in such cases, | may say that a 
distinction between urban aisd rural parts 
of a county has in certaia instances 
already been made. 





| Ambulance Certificates for Scottish 
Master Mariners and Mates. 

Major ANSTRUTHER-GRAY: To 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
if it is contemplated that the St. John 
Ambulance Association will continue to 
issue certificates of proficiency in first aid 
to Scottish candidates for examination as 
masters and mates at the conclusion of 
the present course. 





| (Answerel by Mr. Keariey.) Tle issue 
iby the St. John Ambulance Association 
| of certificates of proficiency in first aid to 
| candidates for examination in Scotland 
| for certificates as master or mate is not 


| 


| contemplated. 


Major ANSTRUTHER-GRAY: To 
| ask the President of the Board of Trade 
| what is the present number of recognised 
| lecturers under the St. Andrew Associa- 
| tion in Scotland ; and if their services are 
available at any ports besides Glasgow, 
Dundee, Leith, and Aberdeen. 


(Answered by Mr. Keariey.) I am not 
aware what is the present number of 
recognised lecturers under the St. 
Andrew Ambulance Association in 
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Scotland. The ports in Scotland at 
which candidates for certificates as 
master or mate can be instructed in 
first aid are those mentioned in the 
Question. 


The Walker Trustees and Knighthood 
Fees. 


Sir WILLIAM BULL (Hammer- 
smith): To ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether his attention has been 
called to the demand of the Walker 
Trustees of Edinburgh for a fee of £3 
6s. 8d. from all knights bachelor of the 
United Kingdom ; and, having regard to 
the fact that all fees for knighthood were 
abolished in 1902, will he state what steps 
he proposes to take, if any. 


(Answered by Mr. Runciman.) I am 
aware that the Walker Trustees, as repre- 
senting the Heritable Usher of Scotland, 
have applied for the fees in question to 
those who have received the honour of 
knighthood ; but the Treasury have been 
advised that the right of the trustees to 
such fees is confined to the cases of 
knighthoods conferred upon Scotsmen or 
upon Englishmen in Scotland. 


Borough Councils and Registration of 
Births Act. 

Mr. REMNANT (Finsbury, Holborn) : 
To ask the President of the Local Govern- 
meat Board, whether, in reference to The 
Registration of Births Act, 1907, he is 
aware that many metropolitan borough 
councils have passed resolutions adopting 
the Act, but have not yet obtained the 
approval of the Local Government Board 
to their putting the Act in force ; and 
whether he can state how soon this 
approval will be given, so that the benefits 
of the Act may be obtained. 


(Answered by Mr. John Burns.) Some 
questions affecting the administration of 
the Act generally have had to be con- 
sidered in connection with these resolu- 
tions, 
disposed of. 


Sir W. J. COLLINS (St. Pancras, 
W.): To ask the President of the 
Local Govermnent Board, how many of 
the local authorities to whom The Notifi- 
cation of Births Act, 1907, is applicable 
have adopted that Act in England and 
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has in any case taken action under Clause 
3 of the Act, by putting it in force 
although it has not been adopted by the 
local authority. 


(Answered by Mr. John Burns.) In 
England and Wales, with which only I 
am concerned in this matter, 113 local 
authorities have adopted the Act. The 
Answer to the second part of the Question 
is in the negative. 


Education Authorities and the 
Provision of Meals. 

Sir W. J. COLLINS: To ask the 
President of the Board of Education, 
how many local education authorities have 
taken action under Clause 1 of The 
Education (Provision of Meals) Act, 1906, 
by aiding school canteen committees and, 
under Clause 3 of the same Act, by de- 
fraying the cost of food out of the rates, 
respectively. 


(Answered hy Mr. McKenna.) I must 
refer my honourable friend to the Answer 
given to a similar Question on the 25th 
instant, of which I will send him a copy. 


Labourers’ Plots at Rathdrum and 
Registration of Title Act. 

Mr. MULDOON (Wicklow, E.): To 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the loss caused to 
the ratepayers of the Rathdrum Rural 
District by reason of the omission of the 
former solicitor to the council to register 
the plots of land acquired under the 
Labourers Acts under the Local Registra- 
tion of Title Act; and whether he will 
favourably consider a provision being 
made in the forthcoming Land Bill to 
remedy the defect. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) The matter 
referred to in the Question is at present 
the subject of legal proceedings between 
the council and their former solicitor, and 


The cases will now shortly all be | the case is to be heard at the Wicklow 


Assizes on the 29th instant. While these 
proceedings are pending it does not seem 
desirable to consider the question of 
amending the Law as suggested. 


Horses and Cars for Inspectors of 
rish Schools. 


Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Kilkenny) : 


Wales, Scotland and Ireland, respectively;|To ask the Chief Secretary to the 
and whether the Local Government Board | Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, whether 
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senior district inspectors of national { charge, and is bound to report neglect of 
schools in Ireland are allowed to use their | duty, &c., on the part of district or junior 
own horses and cars when on official duty, | inspectors working in his circuit. He can 
and are paid a reasonable m‘leage rate | also call on his colleagues in the circuit 
therefor ; whether junior inspectors, who | to assist him in the inspection of certain 
do practically the same kind of work, have | schools in his particular charge, and in 
been refused the privilege; and, if so, | cases of urgency he may instruct one of 
will he explain the reason for this|the other inspectors of the circuit to 
difference in treatment, especially as the | perform work in a different section 
Treasury loses thereby, hired horses and | of the circuit from his own. The 
cars generally costing more than the} senior inspector is generally respon- 
mileage allowed to senior and district | sible for the sufficiency of the work 
inspectors. when using their own vehicles. | performed by his colleagues in the circuit. 
There are two sections in each circuit, 
(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) The Com. and the section inspector may be either a 
missioners of National Education inform | “istrict inspector or a junior inspector. 
me that both senior and junior inspectors | 4 Section inspector is primarily and 
of national schools are allowed to use | specially responsible for the work of his 
their own horses and cars when travelling | OW" section. Should a junior inspector 
on official business, provided that the | be employed temporarily in assisting a 
circumstances of the locality in which they | S®¢tion inspector, he must arrange his 
are employed are such as to render this duties with the section inspector's con- 
course desirable in the interests of efficient | CUtence, but there is no general juris. 
discharge of duty and economy in ex-| diction exercised by the district inspectors 
penditure, the mileage rate sanctioned by | Ver Junior inspectors. The present 
the Treasury being allowed in such cases. | 4tTangement of duties of senior, district, 
Three members of the inspection staff, of | 2%4 Lage _inspectors was made in 
whom one is a junior inspector, are at | January 1907. 
present authorised to use their own horses | 
and cars. Threats to Tenants on Lord 
| 
| 





Shaftesbury's Carrickfergus Estate. 

Eee Mamsonel Scpeol Saapecters. =| Ma: SLOAN: To ask the Chiof 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN i To ask) Secretary to the lLord-Lieutenant of 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant | [reland if he is aware of the action of 
of Ireland, whether he is aware that there | the Estates Commissioners in regard to 
are at least three grades of inspectors of | certain judicial agricultural aents én 
national schools ; whether the senior in-| Lord Shaftesbury’s Carrickfergus estate 
spectors have any jurisdiction over the jn issuing letters threatening that unless 
district inspectors, and, if so, what is the they purchased Shs sudueition af 15 per 
exact date on which It was a. conferred, | gent. on second-term rents, or with the 
and the precise terms of the regulation | onus over 291 years’ purchase, they 
referring to the matter ; and whether | would be excluded from the sales ; that 
the district inspectors have any juris-/ 4 first-term tenant called M’Kaig was 
diction over the junior inspectors, and, if | also threatened unless he purchased ata 
80, what is the exact date on which it was | reduction of 15 per cent ; will he inquire 
first conferred, and the precise terms Of | whether the inspector recommended 
the regulation referring to the matter. M’Kaig should pay the said price as well 
as the second-term tenants, and, if not, 

(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) The Com-| what did he recommend; is he aware 
missioners of National Education inform | that these tenants petitioned the Estates 
me that their inspection staff consists of | Commissioners early in January last pro- 
two chief inspectors, twenty-two senior | testing against the said action and asking 
inspectors, thirty-five district inspectors, | for a definite time to consider their threat 
seventeen junior inspectors, together with | of exclusion, but that no answer has been 
three inspectors of special branches. The | received ; will he state if this procedure 
chief inspectors have the general direction | was subscribed to by the three Com- 
of the work of the other inspectors. Each | missioners unanimously, and, if so, what 
senior inspector is responsible for the | steps will be taken to remedy their 
work of the inspection circuit in his | administrative action, having regard to 
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the financial situation involved in the | 
working of the 1903 Land Act; if he | 
will state when the purchase moneys are | 
to be advanced on this estate, also the | 
total number of tenants in the Green- | 
island and Woodburn districts, and of | 
those how many are judicial agricultural | 
and how many lease holders, and what | 
number of each class have signed agree- 
ments to purchase and what number 
have not; if the Commissioners are 
facilitating the landlord in every way by 
proposing to grant the bonus on the 
minority of holdings in the Greenisland 
and Woodburn separate estate, while the | 
majority of the tenants on this separate 
estate are being threatened with exclusion 
unless they pay the price named for 
holdings ; if he is aware that the Greenis- 
land tenants are higher rented than in 
the other districts where the tenants have 
purchased ; and will he take steps to see 
that in future the interest of the tenants 
and the general taxpayers are safeguarded 
by having the bonus withheld where 
such indirect pressure is brought to bear 
on tenants to pay extreme prices. 


(Answered by Mr. Cherry.) The Estates 
Commissioners inform me that they have 
not issued any threatening letter in this 
matter, as suggested. They have in- 
formed the sol’citors acting for the 
teaants, who have refused to purchase 
their holdings at the reduction of 15 
per cent. agreed to by other judicial 
tenants on the estate, that they will not 
stop the sale of the rest of the estate, | 
containing approximately sixty tenants, 
all of whom have signed purchase agree- 
ments, and whose holdings are either | 
within the zones or afford security for 
the prices which the Commissioners pro- 
pose to sanction. It would be contrary 
to practice to disclose the contents of | 
inspector’ reports, which are confidential | 
documents. ‘The Commissioners did, in 
January last, receive a letter from the | 
solicitors for the tenants who had not 
agreed to purchase, asking, inter alia, for 
time for consideration. The solicitors 
were informed in reply that at any time | 


these tenants came to terms with the | 
vendor the Commissioners were prepared | 
to ‘declare the lands comprised in their | 
holdings an estate. The conclusions com- | 
municated to the'solicitors ,were those of | 
the Commissioners, and were arrived at 
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with due regard to the provisions of the 
Act.- The purchase money of the holdings 
agreed to be purchased will be advanced 
as soon as the owner's title has been 
proved. The Commissioners are not 
able to identify the exact portion of 
the estate described in the Question as 
the Greenisland and Woodburn districts, 
but the tenants who have agreed to 
purchase form the large majority of the 


| total number on this particular property 
'which is known as the Carrickfergus 
| property. 
/aware whether or not the tenants referred 


The Commissioners are not 


to as the Greenisland tenants are more 
highly rented than the tenants in other 
districts. The Commissioners fully con- 
sidered the entire matter before coming 
to a determination. No presure has 


_been brought to bear by the Commis- 


sioners on the tenants. The Commissioners 
are prepared to deal with the matter 
at any time should the outstanding ten- 
ants agree with the owner on the terms 
of purchase, 


Excess of Births over Deaths in Ireland. 

Mr. DUNDAS WHITE (Dumbarton- 
shire): To ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, if he can 


| state what was the estimated excess of 
| births over deaths in Ireland during the 


year 1907, 


(Answerel by Mr. Cherry). The excess 
of births over deaths registered in Ire- 
land during the year 1907 was 24,153. 
The figures, however, have not been 
finally revised. 


Poor Law Relief in Ireland. 

Mr. HUGH LAW (Donegal, W.): 
To ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, if he will state 
the total amount expended in Poor Law 


relief in Ireland, and also the amounts 


expended respectively upon actual relief 


| of distress in and out of workhouses, and 
'upon the salaries and emoluments of 
| officials. 


(Answered by Mr. Cherry.) The fol- 
lowing table gives the poor relief expen- 
diture for twelve months ending 30th 
September, 1906, the latest period for 
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which information is published, the main 
heads of expenditure being given :— 


£ 
Cost of indoor relief - - 456,474 
District schools :— 

Cost of maintenance - 7,918 
Boarded-out children :— 

Cost of maintenance - 16,600 
Cost of outdoor relief = - - 198,337 
Salaries and rations of officers, 

amount of - - - - 204,307 
Institutions for the blind, etc., 
and external hospitals :— 
Cost of maintenance of 
persons sent thereto by 
the guardians” - - 21,175 
Medicines, etc, in  work- 
houses :— 

Cost - - : - 10,861 

Other expenses -  - - 125,948 


Total poor relief expenditure £1,041,620 


Slings of New Lee-Enfield Rifles. 

Mr. COURTHOPE: Toask the Secre- 
tary of State for War whether he is 
aware that in the new converted long 
Lee-Enfield rifle there are no swivel-lugs 
in front of the magazine, and that conse- 
quently the sling cannot be used as an 
assistance to the firer ; and whether, in 
view of the fact that the use of the sling 
improves the shooting of almost all users 
of the rifie, he will give directions that, 
in the case of all future conversions, the 
guard-screw in front of the magazine 
shall either carry a swivel or shall be 
interchangeable with the swivel-screw on 
the toe of the butt. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldene.) 
Placing a swivel-lug immediately in front 
of the magazine when converting the 
long Lee-Enfield rifle was carefully con- 
sidered. The conclusion come to was 
that there was not sufficient advantage 
to be derived from so doing, 


QUESTIONS IN THE HOUSE. 


Naval Ratings. 
Mr. C. DUNCAN (Barrow-in-Furness) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Admir- 
alty when are the new ratings of warrant 
shipwright, warrant rigger, warrant cox- 
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swain, warrant armourer, warrant steward, 
warrant writer, warrant cook, etc., to 
be added to the Navy List of Officers in 
His Majesty’s Fleet. 


THe SECRETARY to tHe ADMIR- 
ALTY (Mr. EpmMunp Rosertson, Dun- 
dee): The question of extending 
warrant rank to certain classes of naval 
ratings is engaging the attention of the 
Board of Admiralty, but as a decision 
has not been arrived at, I am not in a 
position to make any announcement 
on the subject. 


Naval Mechanicians and Boy Artificers. 

Mr. C. DUNCAN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty if he will 
consider the advisability of the abolition 
of training establishments for mechanician 
and boy artificers with a view to pro- 
viding a source of economy for future 
Naval Estimates. 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON: I 
answered a similar Question yesterday 
in regard to mechanicians, and the same 
answer applies also to boy artificers. 


Mr. BELLAIRS (Lynn Regis): As 
this new system is very costly, whereas 
the one it superseded cost nothing will 
the right hon. Gentleman give the House 
an estimate of the cost ? 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON: I 
said yesterday it was not possible to 
disengage the cost of this from other 
naval services. 


Royal Naval Reserve Engine Room 

rtificers. 

Mr. C. DUNCAN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty how many 
of the Royal Naval Reserve engine- 
/room artificers now enrolled in the 
Fleet hold Board of Trade certificates 
as engineers; what position will these 
men occupy when called upon to serve 
| with the new rating of mechanician ; and 
/is it proposed to refuse the services of 
volunteers who possess this qualification. 

Mit 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON: The 
answer to the first Question is sixty- 
| five. In answer to the second Question, 
| these men will occupy the same position 
as engine-room artificers. The reply 
| to the last Question is in the negative. 
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33 Questions, 
Greenwich Hospital Pensions. 


Mr. RIDSDALE (Brighton): I beg) 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty | 
whether one of the attractions held out | 
to Mr. 8. H. Andrews, a naval pensioner, | 
to re-engage when he did in 1872, was | 
that, in addition to a _ time-expired | 
pension, he would obtain a Greenwich | 
Hospital pension of 5d. a day on attaining | 
the age of fifty-five; whether such 
pension became due on 8th July, 1899, 
and has since been withheld; and | 
whether, if the facts are as stated, he | 
will have the grievance remedied. 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON: The 
age pension can in no circumstances be | 
claimed as a right, and awards must | 
always be limited by the amount of the 
funds available. Mr. Andrews became 
eligible in July, 1899, and since then his | 
application has beer, and will be, con- 
sidered with those of other applicants. 


Cost of Coal for the Navy. 

Mr. ALDEN (Middlesex, Tottenham) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty if he will state the amount of 
coal used by the Navy and its cost per 
ton on the average in 1906, as compared 
with the amount used and the cost per 
ton last year; what is the total addi- 
tional cost incurred as a result of the 
rise in the price of coal; and whether 
the Government have given any con- 
sideration to the question of purchasing 
its own coal mines, with a view to obvi- 
ating so large an increase in the coal | 
bill of the Navy. 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON: It 
has never been the practice, and it is 
net considered desirable, to publish | 
quantities and prices.. The additional | 
cost of coal in 1907 af compared with | 
1906 was £200,000. The question men- | 
tioned in the third paragraph was) 
exhaustively considered in 1901, when | 
the difficulties were found to be insuper- 
able. 


Coastguard Duties. | 

Mr. SUMMERBELL (Sunderland) ; | 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Admir- | 
alty, in cases where coastguards are to | 
be abolished, if he can state what arrange- | 
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ments are to be made by the Government 
as to attendance upon the telegraphic 
and telephonic communications estab- 
lished for life-saving purposes, the erosion 
of the foreshores, notice as to vessels 
in distress or wrecks of same, and all 
such duties as are now performed by 
coastguards., 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON: I 
propose to make a statement on this 
subject when introducing the Navy 
Estimates. 


Duke of York’s School. 

Mr. HART-DAVIES (Hackney, N.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether there be any profit on the 
removal of the Duke of York’s school 
from Chelsea to Dover; if so, what will 
be done with the funds so acquired ; 
and whether it is proposed to reduce 
the number of boys in the school on 
its removal to Dover, 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Hatpane, Haddington) : The 
first part of the Question cannot be 
answered until the disposal of the site 
has been settled. It is proposed to 
reduce the number of boys from 550 to 
480 in view of the establishment of the 
Queen Victoria School in Scotland. 


Commissions of the Line. 

Mr. MACLEAN (Bath): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether it is intended in the future 
to grant commissions in the Line to 
officers of the Special Reserve and for the 
Territorial Army, after competitive ex- 
amination, in a similar manner to those 
now existing in connection with the 
Militia and Imperial Yeomanry. 


Mr. HALDANE: With regard to 
officers of the Special Reserve, the 
answer is in the affirmative. Whether 
the same privilege can be extended to 
officers of the Territorial Force is still 
under consideration. 


Shannon Bridge Barracks. 

Mr. HAYDEN (Roscommon, S.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether he will state the cost to the 

B 
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Government in rent and maintenance of 
the grounds and disused military barracks 
at Shannon Bridge ; how long it is since 
this barrack was in the occupation of the 
military; and whether, seeing that 
most of the barracks along the Shannon 
have been either surrendered to the 
landlord or sold, he will consider the 
advisability of acting similarly with 
regard to these buildings. 


Mr. HALDANE: The site of the 
barracks which have been occupied by 
the Royal Irish Constabulary since 1884 
is subject to a rent of £9 4s. 74d. per 
annum. The rent and the cost of 
maintenance are paid by the Irish 
Government. The tenure of the barracks 
by the Royal Irish Constabulary is 
subject to the condition of re-occupation 
by the troops if necessary. In the cir- 
cumstances it is not proposed to sur- 
render or sell the barracks. 


Army Horses. 

Mr. LONSDALE (Armagh, Mid.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether he has any information of the 
number of horses fit for cavalry work in 
the United Kingdom, and how does the 
number of such animals compare with 
the needs of the Army ; and whether any 
steps are contemplated for encouraging 
the breeding of horses suitable for the 
requirements of the Army in Ireland 
and in other parts of the United Kingdom. 


Mr. HALDANE: Without a proper 
census it is impossible to give exact 
figures, but from information obtained 
it may be taken that approximately 
there are 150,000 riding horses in the 
United Kingdom. The total number, 
in addition to existing establishments, 
of riding horses required to mobilise the 
expeditionary force and Territorial Force 
is 59,796 of which 30,770 are required 
for cavalry alone. As regards the last 
part of the Question, the question 1s 
being fully considered by the Board of 
Agriculture in concert with the War 
Office. 


Army Cyclists. 
Mr. PARTINGTON (Derbyshire, High 
Peak): I beg to ask the Seecretary of 
State for War what is the organisation 
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proposed for cyclists in the Territorial 
Army, and if it is proposed to form 
battalions ; how many are to be formed, 
and what will be their establishment ; 
and what establishment of cyclists the 
infantry which have cyclist companies 
or sections at present will be allowed to 
retain. 


Mr. HALDANE: The General Staff, 
who attach great importance to having 
cyclists in the Territorial Force, are of 
opinion that greater efficiency can be 
obtained with cyclists when organised 
and trained as battalions, and not as 
heretofore in companies or sections 
forming part of infantry battalions. 
Cyclists will therefore be organised in 
battalions of 8 companies with a head- 
quarter and machine-gun section. There 
will be 10 cyclists battalioris, with an 
establishment of 22 officers and 532 
other ranks, which includes a medical 
officer and 4 Territorial Medical Corps 
men. No cyclist companies or sections 
will be allowed to be retained in the 
Territorial infantry battalion. 


South African Garrison. 


Mr. GODFREY BARING (Isle of 
Wight,): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether the four battalions 
to be withdrawn from South Africa will, 
on their return, be supernumerary to 
the expeditionary force as laid down in 
1906. 


Mr. HALDANE: When the four in- 
fantry battalions are withdrawn from 
South Africa one of them will be utilised to 
complete the expeditionary force. This 
will leave three battalions available to 
increase the infantry allotted to lines of 
communication for which two battalions 
only at present age detailed. 


Punjab Agriculture. 

Str GEORGE SCOTT ROBERTSON 
(Bradford, Central): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India what is the 
area which has been brought under 
cultivation during the last ten years in 
the Punjab by means of irrigation; how 
many people have settled on this land, 
and what is the proportion of military 
pensioners amongst them; what is the 
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revenue per cent. on the capital outlay ; 
and what room is there for further 
similar reclamation of waste land in 
the Punjab. 


THe SECRETARY or STATE For 


INDIA (Mr. Morey, Montrose 
Burghs): In the Irrigation Colonies of 


the Punjab, to which I presume the 
Question refers, nearly 2,000,000 acres 
of waste have been brought under 
cultivation and irrigation during the last 
ten years. The population of these 
colonies now approaches — 1,000,000 
persons. I am unable to give the pro- 
portion of military pensioners. The 
largest of these reclaimed districts, 
that of the Chenab Canal, gives a return 
of over 20 per cent. The others are less 


profitable. In the Punjab as a whole 
State-owned irrigation works give a 
return of nearly 11 per cent. The 


Irrigation Commission have estimated 
that, within the next twenty years, 
2.600.000 more acres of waste in the 
Punjab may be reclaimed by canals. 


Emigration from India. 
Sir GEORGE SCOTT ROBERTSON : 


I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India what is the number of people who 
emigrate from India annually, and how 
many of themare Mahomedans; what are 
the countries they chiefly go to; and is 
the field for emigration at the present 
time inconveniently restricted. 


Mr. MORLEY: Statistics are avail- 
able only in respect of emigration under 
contract, which is regulated by the Indian 
Emigration Act: under this heading 
the number of emigrants in each ofthe 
last two years has been about 21,000. 
I cannot say what proportion were 
Mahomedans. The countries receiving 
most emigrants in recent years have 
been Natal and Demerara, which have 
averaged about 4,000 each. The field 
for emigration under contract to labour 
is restricted by the Government of 
India in the interests of the labourers ; 
no restriction, so far as the Government 
of India, are concerned, is put upon other 
emigration, and I am not aware of the 
existence of inconvenience of the kind 
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Indian Whipping Act. 

Sirk H. COTTON (Nottingham, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India whether he is now in a position 
to give any indication of the character 
or tendency of the Bill for the Amend- 
ment of the Whipping Act in India 
which is under consideration. 


Mr. MORLEY: Until the Bill has 
been introduced, which will be very 
shortly, I am unable to make any state- 
ment. 


Bengal Police Applicants. 

Str H. COTTON: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India whether 
his attention has Beer drawn to the 
notification in ‘be Eastern Bengal and 
Assam Gazette of 22nd January, in which 
Lieutenant D. Cameron, 7th Rajputs, 
and Lieutenant W. H. Hodgson, 119th 
Infantry, are appointed to the first 
grade of assistant superintendents of 
police; whether during the past forty 
vears and more, no military officer has 
been appointed to the Bengal police ; 
what are the reasons for this suspension 
of the ordinary rules of recruitment 
for the higher ranks of the Indian police 
service; and whether the regulations 
providing that vacancies are to be filled 
up by competition in England and India 
are no longer in force in Eastern Bengal 








suggested in the Question. 


and Assam. 


Mr. MORLEY: In October last, I 
sanctioned the appointment of three 
military officers to the Police of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, the reason for this 
exceptional measure being the disturbed 
condition of the country and the necessity 
for bringing the Police Establishment 
at once up to its full strength. The 
ordinary methods of recruitment remain 
nevertheless in force for Eastern Bengal 
and Assam, as well as for other parts of 
India. 


Handcuffing of Indian Political Prisoners. 


Sm H. COTTON: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for India whether 
he has issued orders prohibiting the prac- 
tice of handcuffing political prisoners in 
India while under trial ; and whether he 
will take into consideration the further 
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question of the treatment of political Bombay Riots. 

prisoners after conviction, and direct Mr. O'GRADY: I beg to ask the 
that they should not be classed with Secretary of State for India whether his 
felons and criminals, but treated as| attention has been drawn to the riot that 
misdemeanants. . | occurred between two rival sects of 
Mahomedans at Bombay; whether he 
can state the actual number of police 
injured, the number of rioters killed and 
injured, and the number of non-rioters 
handcuffed unless there is a reasonable killed and injured; by whose authority 
expectation that they will use violence, | did European officers unconnected with 
or that an attempt will be made to | the police fire on the rioters; and 
rescue them. I will consider the question | whether any steps were taken to safe- 
of treatment after conviction ; but, as/ guard ordinary pedestrians from the 
the hon. Member is aware, the only dis- | effects of firing by police and European 
tinction known to Indian law is that | Officers. 

between simple and rigorous imprison- | 


ment. , 
Mr. MORLEY : I have no knowledge 
of any rioting at Lucknow. I presume 
The Zakka Khel. | the hon. Member had in mind the rioting 
‘ | reported from Bombay on 13th February. 
Mr. O'GRADY (Leeds, E.): I beg to | Eight police were wounded, three very 
ask the Secretary of State for India seriously, while five rioters were killed and 
whether the Government of India in any | fiye are known to have been wounded. 
way had an agreement with the Zakka | One non-rioter looking on from a house 
Khel, giving subsidies to sustain a cer- | was killed by a stray bullet. No Euro- 
tain fighting force in the form of militia | pean officer unconnected with the police 
on the frontier, or for any other purpose ;| was present. The police officers who 
and, if so, what was the annual amount | ysed revolvers did so by order of the 
of such subsidies, through whom paid,| Commissioner of Police. As for safe- 
and whether the last payment was made | guarding ordinary pedestrians, I hardly 
in full. | see how it is to be expected in the con- 
| fusion of an angry riot. 


| 
Mr. MORLEY: © subsidy of £1,360. 

per annum ws gianted in 1898 to the, Mr. Churchill’s African Tour. 
Zakka Khel, but not in consideration of | | vi htt oa de 
any military service. The subsidy is| Sirk HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
paid direct to the tribe. In June, 1907, | Central): I beg to ask the Under- 
in view of the large amount of unpaid | Secretary of State for the Colonies, if 
fines for past outrages outstanding | the Reports on his recent visit to African 
against the tribe, it was decided to with- Colonies will be laid upon the Table. 


hold the subsidy. 


Mr. MORLEY:I have asked the 
Government of India to give instructions 
that prisoners under trial should not be 





THe UNDER-SECRETARY or STATE 
FoR THE COLONIES (Mr. CuurRcuHILt, 
| Manchester, N.W.): Sir, I have submitted 
|to the Secretary of State a series of 
reports and communications upon various 
public matters with which I had an 
opportunity of becoming personally ac- 
quainted in Malta, Cyprus, Northern 
Somaliland, British East Africa, and 

Mr. MORLEY: My hon. friend, if 1; Uganda. These reports must be re- 
may say so with perfect courtesy, is| garded as confidential minutes for the 
wholly mistaken. There is no connection | information of my noble friend and 
whatever between the subsidy and the | certainly could not be published in any 


frontier war. form. 


Mr. O’GRADY: Am I to understand 
that the subsidy was not paid in full, and 
that, the tribe taking the matter into 
their own hands, made forays, and that 
that was the real cause of this frontier 
‘war ? 
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Str HOWARD VINCENT: May 


ask, if we are not to have the benefit of 
these reports in any shape or form, and | 
whether the official reports are those 
which are now appearing in the — 
Magazine ? 


Mr. CHURCHILL: The 
which I have furnished are regarded as 
confidential, and will not be cated 
in any form. 


Sir HOWARD VINCENT: 


raise this question again. 


Disturbances in British East Africa. 
Sir GEORGE SCOTT ROBERTSON : 


I beg to ask the Under-Secretary of State | | 


for the Colonies, how many of the natives 
of British East Africa were killed or 
wounded in the late disturbances ; and 
were there any casualties amongst the 
King’s African Rifles, who were engaged | 
in suppressing them. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: No casualties in 


the King’s» African Rifles have been | 


reported in the course of the measures 


taken for the repression of disorder in | 


Besides Mr. North- | 


the Kisii district. 
cote who was wounded, two policemen 


and eleven porters were massacred on | 
| farmers, agricultural labourers, or coolies ; 


the occasion of the outbreak, and one | 
friendly native has since been wounded. | 
It is not possible to state with exactness 
what the losses of the Kisii tribesmen | 


were, as the fighting took place in dense | 
I have seen | 


jungle and broken ground. 
an estimate which places their loss as 
high as 160 killed and wounded ; but 


I should think that such a figure is very | 


likely an over estimate. A political | 
officer was on the spot during the opera- | 
tions, and the moment that the first over- | 
tures of submission were made by the | 
tribe, all military measures were stopped, | 
and the governor reports that a very | 
good understanding has now been 
reached. <A very large number of cattle 
were captured by the troops from the 
Kisii during the operations. These it is 
proposed to restore to the tribe gradually 
during the next few months as the 
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pacification of the district proceeds, and 


also in return for the making of roads | 
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by the tribesmen under their tribal 
| chiefs, which will add to the future 
security and accessibility of the country. 


Dinizulu’s Trial. 


Mr. ELLIS (Nottinghamshire, Rush- 
cliffe): I beg to ask the Under-Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, whether, 
having regard to the fact that the tele- 

gram from Mr. Colenso to Dinizulu, 
| urging him to surrender and assured 


| him of fair trial and assistance in his 
I shall | 
| Colonial Office, any specific steps have 
| been taken by that Department to 
| secure these ends; and, if so, what is 
| their nature. 


defence, was transmitted through the 


Mr. CHURCHILL asked for a further 
postponement as the Governor of Natal 
was still on tour, and until his return 
there could be no opportunity of con- 
ferring with him. 


Indians in British East Africa. 


Sir GEORGE SCOTT ROBERTSON : 
I beg to ask the Under-Secretary of State 
for the Colonies how many of His 
Majesty’s Indian subjects are counted in 
the estimate of the native population of 
British East Africa; how many of them 
are soldiers and police; how many are 


and how many are traders or land specu- 
lators. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: I have no exact 
figures of the number of British Inaians 
in the East Africa Protectorate, but 
the number of alien and resident strangers 
exclusive of Europeans, was given in the 


| Blue- book for the year 1905-1906. as 


| 10,763. I have no information in regard 
to the number of Indians employed in 
the various capacities mentioned, except 
that there are no Indian soldiers in Kast 
Africa, though in Uganda there are 200 
Indian troops. 


Sir Harry Maclean. 
Mr. FELL (Great Yarmouth): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs if Kaid Maclean, when released 
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by the money provided by the Govern- 
ment, was informed that for the future 
the Government considered itself free 
from any responsibility with regard to 


him. 


Tot SECRETARY or STATE ror 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir Epwarp 


Grey, Northumberland, Berwick): No 
communication of this nature was made 


to Kaid Maclean on his release ; but His | 


Majesty’s Government do not neces- 
sarily admit any responsibility in any 
such cases, and reserve the right to deal 
with each according to circumstances. 


Mr. FELL: I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs if Kaid Mac- 
lean is a British subject, seeing that he 
has been for many years past in the 


service of the Sultan of Morocco. | 


Srk EDWARD GREY: Kaid Maclean 
has not forfeited tis British nationality 
by having taken service under the Sultan | 
of Morocco. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Mr. FELL: But is the responsibility 
of the Government towards him the 
same as in the case of any other British 
subject ? 


Sr EDWARD GREY: He has not, 
I say, forfeited his British nationality. 
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| whether 














Mr. Abbott's Ransom. 


Mr. FELL: I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs when the 
£9,000, part of the ransom paid for 
Mr. Abbott’s release, was recovered 
from the brigands; and when it got 
into the hands of the Ottoman Govern- 
ment. 


Sir EDWARD GREY: The brigands 
were captured in August last, and part 
of the money which had been paid as 
ransom was then recovered. In Decem- 
ber the Court which sentenced the 
prisoners, ordered that the money re- 
covered should be paid into the Treasury 
until it should be decided who was the 


proper person to receive it. Sir N. 
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O’Conor has now been instructed to 
request that it may be paid to His 
Majesty’s Government forthwith. 


Masor ANSTRUTHER - GRAY (St. 
And ews Buwghs): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
the £9,000, more or less, 
recovered by the Turkish Government 
from brigands for the ransom of 
the British subject, Mr. Abbott, has 
been handed over to the British Govern- 
ment, or whether it is still retained by 
the Turks; and, if so, will he press for 
the repayment of this sum as an instal- 
ment to the British Government. 


Str EDWARD GREY: I have, at 
present, nothing to add to the answer 
I have just given to the hon. Member 
for Great Yarmouth. As soon as I hear 
from Constantinople, I shall be ready to 


| give the information. 


Q 


Privileged Cabs. 


Mr. WILES (Islington, 8.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether, having regard 
to the petitions sent to him signed by a 
number of the inhabitants, as well as 
the local cab-drivers of the district, 
he will consider the advisability of open- 
ing to all cab-drivers Wimbledon Station 
and the London, Brighton, and South 
Coast Railway side of Clapham Junc- 
tion. 


THE SECRETARY or STATE For 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Guap- 
STONE, Leeds, W.): These questions 
are under consideration, but I am not 
yet ir a position to give a definite reply. 


Census and Franchise. 


Mr. BOTTOMLEY (Hackney, §8.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether he can 
state approximately the adult male 
population of the United Kingdom at 
the end of 1905; the number of persons 
on the Parliamentary registers of the 
United Kingdom on Ist January, 1906 ; 
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and the numter of persons who voted at | Mr. GLADSTONE: The figures will 
be 


the general election, 1906. 


found in the following table : 

















—— and Scotland. Ireland. net 
Estimated adult male population | 
on lst January, 1906 - | 9,023,877 | 1,205,834 | 1,213,466 | 11,443,177 
| | 
Number of persons on the Parlia- | . 
mentary registers for 1906 = - |: 5,824,884 | 750,401 | 691,423 | 7,266,708 
Number of persons on the Parlia- | 
mentary registers for constituen- | 
cies in which there were contests | | 
at the General Election, 1906 - | 5,442,774 | 742,937 | 164,049 | 6,349,760 
Number of persons who voted at | | | 
the General Election, 1906 —- | 4,880,073 | 585,691 | 135,282 | 5,601,046 
Eight Hours (Mines) Bill. done. I have no information as to the 


Mr. SMEATON (Stirlingshire): I) 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he can give 
any indication as to the date or stage 
of the session when the Second Reading 
of the Eight Hours (Mines) Bill will be 
taken. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I hope not later 
than the end of next month. 


Convent Laundries. 

Mr. BEAUMONT (Sussex,  LEast- 
bourne) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
he is aware that cases of cruelty and 
sweating have been proved to be carried 
on in certain religious institutions re- 
cently expelled from France; whether 
he can inform the House what occupa- 
tions are carried on by the inmates of 
these institutions since they have settled 
in this country ; and whether the wages 
paid them in any way approach the rate 
of trade union wages; and, if not, what 
steps he proposes to take. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I am aware of 
the reports which appeared some years 
ago in the Press on this subject. I am 
not in possession of exact information 
as to the occupations carried on in 
institutions belonging to the Order 
mentioned in those reports, but I believe 
both laundry work and needlework are 





wages paid, if any. All industrial work 
by inmates of charitable institutions is 
now brought under regulation by the 
Factory Act of last year. I am not 
proposing to take any further steps. 


Mr. T. L. CORBETT (Down, N.) 
asked as to a letter written by a bishop 
declaring that the girls in these institu- 
tions now domiciled in England worked 
longer hours than was allowed by the 
civil law. ol 


Mr. GLADSTONE asked to be supplied 


with a copy of the paper. 


Factory Inspection. 

Mr. H. J. TENNANT (Berwickshire) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether he pro- 
poses to make any increase in the staff of 
the Factory Department, either of His 
Majesty’s inspectors, His Majesty’s women 
inspectors, or His Majesty’s inspectors’ 
assistants ; if increases are contemplated 
in any of these branches of his Depart- 
ment; and whether the general staff 
of the Home Office will be strengthened. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: During the 
autumn I made careful inquiry into the 
work of the Factory Department, and 
came to the conclusion that a strong 
case was made out for strengthening 
considerably both the organisation and 
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the inspecting staff of the Department. 
A scheme was accordingly prepared and 
submitted to the Treasury, which, subject 
to a few modifications, has now received 
their assent. I cannot within the limits 
of this Answer enter into the details of 
the scheme, but it involves the following 
very substantial additions to the head- 


Questions. 


quarters and general inspecting | staff 
during the next financial year. The 


headquarters staff will be strengthened 
by the addition of a second deputy chief 
inspector and a second medical inspec- 
tor; the general inspecting staff by a 
superintending inspector, sixteen in- 
spectors, eleven inspectors’ assistants, 
and five lady inspectors. Further pro- 
vision is also made for clerical assistance 
both at headquarters and in certain 
districts where the clerical work is heavy. 
At the same time I have had under 
consideration the industrial work of the 
Home Office proper, and decided that, 
in view of its great growth, the branch 
of the office which deals with this work 
should as soon as possible be relieved 
of the other important duties which are 
now assigned to it, and should devote itself 
exclusively to administration of indus- 
trial law and the study of industrial 
questions. The Treasury have agreed 
to an addition to the staff to enable this 
to be done. 


Mr. H. J. TENNANT: Has any decision 
been come to as to the new part of the 
Bill relating to religious institutions ? 


Mr. GLADSTONE: TI cannot add 
anything to what I said last vear. A 
great deal depends on the wishes of the 
institutions themselves. 


Insurance Gambling. 

Mr. JOHN RUTHERFORD (Lanca- 
shire, Darwen): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether his attention has been 
called to the remarks of His Honour 
Judge Hans Hamilton, at the Blackburn 
County Court, on Monday, 10th February, 
1908, with regard to the gambling in 
human lives, also remarks of the same 
Judge on the same subject in the Preston 
Court, on 22nd October, 1907; whether, 
in view of the amount of business done 
by some assurance companies in a class 
of policy rendered illegal by an Act of 
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George III., c. 14, passed some 125 years 
ago, upon lives where one person insuring 
has no insurable interest in the person 
insured ; and whether he will consider 
the desirability of advising His Majesty 
to appoint a Royal Commission, in the 
interests of the industrial classes, to 
inquire into the way life insurance 
business is being carried on. 


Questions. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: My attention 
had not been called to these remarks 
until the hon. Member kindly sent me 
a copy of them. I will consider the 
matter, and communicate upon it with 
the Treasury, which is the Department 
primarily concerned. 


Colliery Enginemen’s Hours of Labour. 


Mr. SNOWDEN (Blackburn): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department if his attention has 
been called to the case of Henry Jenkin- 
son, a colliery engineman, who was fined 
£1 and costs at the Rotherham police 
court, on the 17th February, for being 
asleep at his post, in contravention of 
Special Rule 63, and to the statement 
of Jenkinson that he had been twenty- 
eight hours on duty; and whether he 
will cause inquiry to be made into the 
accuracy of this statement, and, if it be 
found to be correct, will he take steps. 
by legislation or otherwise, to prevent 
enginemen being worked such long hours 
without relief. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I have made 
inquiry, and I find that the statement 
as to Jenkinson’s employment is in- 


correct. He had been employed for 
nine or ten hours in the morning, then 


had a rest of six hours, and the offence 
took place an hour or two after he came 
back to special duty at 9.45 p.m. He 
has now admitted that his statement 
was false, and has apologised. Jenkin- 
son was an underground worker, working 
a haulage, not a winding, engine, and 
the Eight Hours Bill, which I have in- 
troduced, would apply to him. Quite 
apart from this case my attention has 
been drawn to the long hours worked 
in many cases by colliery enginemen, 
and I have specially referred the matter 
to the Royal Commission. 
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Usworth Colliery Accident. 

Mr. J.W. TAYLOR (Durham, Chester- 
le-Street): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether his attention has been drawn 
to a case of overwinding at Usworth 
colliery, in the county of Durham, 
whereby one man was thrown down the 
pit and killed and several others injured ; 
whether his attention has been drawn 
to an act of bravery by the onsetter, 
Moses Howarth, who, by his presence 
of mind and at great risk, prevented 
the descending cage, which was full of 
men, from being thrown into the sump ; 
and whether he proposes to take any 
action in the matter. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: As regards the 
first part of the Question, I obtained a 
report of the facts as soon as the hon. 
Member’s notice appeared on the Paper. 
As regards the second part, whenever 
a case of special personal gallantry in 
saving, or attempting to save, life, in 
mines is reported to me, I will give it 
my full and careful consideration. I 
submit, however, to my hon. friend that 
it would not be right for me to answer 
Questions in this House as to whether 
a recommendation should, or should 
not, he made to His Majesty in such a 
matter. 


Imprisonment for Debt. 

Mr. MACLEAN (Bath): I beg to 
ask Mr. Attorney-General whether his 
attention has been drawn to the remarks 
of Judge Amphlett, K.C., at Birmingham, 
on Monday last, condemning the im- 
prisonment of a lad of sixteen for a 
debt of 16s. in respect of clothes; and 
whether he can inform the House if the 
hope held out by the Lord Chancellor 
of legislation to remedy the existing 
evils in connection with imprisonment 
for debt will be fulfilled this session. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): I beg to ask Mr. Attorney- 
General whether his @ttention has been 
called to the statement made by Judge 
Amphlett at the Birmingham County 
Court on Monday, that he had found 
a youth of sixteen, who had been earning 
12s. or 14s. a week in a cycle factory, 
in prison at Worcester for a debt of 16s., 
in respect of an order given to a traveller 
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for clothes; and can he say when it 
is intended to appoint the projected 
Committee to consider the existing law 
of imprisonment for debt. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: My attention 
had not been previously called to the 
case mentioned, but as I have already 
stated in answer to a Question in this 
House, the Government have decided 
upon the appointment of a Select Com - 
mittee on the Imprisonment of Debtors, 
and this Committee will be appointed 
in a few days. Pending the Report 
of that Committee I cannot make any 
statement as to legislation. 


Children Bill. 
Me. H. J. TENNANT asked the Home 
Secretary when the Second Reading 
of the Children Bill would be taken. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I am afraid I 
cannot say, but I hope to secure an 
early opportunity for it. 


Ships’ Drill with Life Saving Apparatus- 

Mr. CATHCART WASON (Orkney 
anl Shetland): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade 
if he can state whether boat drill and 
testing of life-saving apparatus is fairly 
ensured by the provision that such 
proceedings shall be officially logged, or 
whether there is any reason to believe 
that on certain ships the injunction is 
ignored. 


THe PARLIAMENTARY SECRE- 
TARY to tHe BOARD or TRADE 
(Mr. Keartey, Devonport): I would 
remind my hon. friend that the 
section of the Merchant Shipping 
Act of 1906 to which he refers only 
came into operation on Ist June last. 
At present I can only say that I have 
every reason to think that it is working 
well and will have a good effect, but the 
matter is being most carefully watched. 


Dues on Pleasure Yachts. 

Mr. SUMMERBELL: I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade 
if the owners of pleasure yachts pay no 
lighthouse, port, or harbour dues, no 
fees on engaging or discharging men, 
that they are allowed to have their stores 
of dutiable goods free of duty, and that 
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merchant vessels only have the latter 
privilege in restricted measure, and on 
over-sea voyages; and, if so, would he 
state whether it is the intention of the 
Government to restrict in any way the 
special privileges granted to owners of 
yachts. 


Mr. KEARLEY: Pleasure _ yachts, 
unless they are under five tons register, pay 
light dues of Is. per ton per annum, and 
also port and harbour dues, except at a 
few ports where they are exempted by 
special Act or otherwise. No engage- 
ment or discharge fees are charged to 
any yacht or other vessel in the United 
Kingdom. Any such fee chargeable 
abroad is imposed upon all vessels alike. 
Owners of pleasure yachts are not 
allowed to ship dutiable stores free of 
duty unless the yachts are proceeding 
on Oversea voyages, and such stores may 
only be shipped then under exactly the 
same conditions and_ restrictions 
apply in the case of merchant vessels. 
The use of dutiable stores free of duty 
in British waters is only allowed in the 
case of foreign yachts. 


as 


Motor Car Import Statistics. 

Mr. HORNIMAN (Chelsea): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade, whether motor cars leaving or 
entering Channel and other ports for 
purposes of private travel appear as 
though exported and imported, each 
car appearing under both headings ; 
and, if so, whether means can be taken 
to render such Returns more accurate 
by differentiating such cars from true 
exports and imports, so as to prevent the 
inaccurate inflation of the same. 


Mr. KEARLEY: Motor cars taken 
abroad for touring or racing purposes 
and subsequently brought back to the 
United Kingdom are not included in the 
export or import statistics. 


Opium Duties. 

Sir H. COTTON: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for India 
what is the amount of duty, adjusted 
in sterling figures, levied by the 
Customs authorities on every chest 


of opium exported from India at the 
ports of the following countries where 
opium is corsumed.in the Far East, viz. : 
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Ceylon, Siam, Cochin China, Straits 
Settlements, Netherlands, India, Natunas 


‘Islands, Sarawak, Labuan, the Philip- 


pines, Japan, and China. 


Mr. KEARLEY: My right hon. 
friend has asked me to reply to this 
Question. Opium is free of duty in 
Siam, the Straits Settlements, Sarawak 
and Labuan. Its importation is pro- 
hibited in Cochin China, and, except 
so far as regards Government impor- 
tations, in Japan. The duties levied in 
the other places mentioned are as follows : 
Ceylon, 5s. 4d. per Ib.; Netherlands 
India, 3s. 5d. per lb.; the Philippines, 
7s. 7d. per lb. on crude opium, 9s. 6d. 
per lb. on opium manufactured or 
prepared ; China, 2s. 7d. per lb. After 
Ist March next, the importation of 
opium into the Philippines, except by the 
Government and for medicinal purposes, 
will be prohibited. The Board of Trade 
have no information as regards the 
Natunas Islands, but presumably the 
duty would be the same as that stated 
for Netherlands India. I understand 
that a chest of Indian opium weighs 
about 140 lbs. 


Unemployed Masons in London. 

Me. T. F. RICHARDS (Wolverhamp- 
ton, W.): I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board, whether 
he is aware that 30 per cent. of the 
members of the Operative Stone Masons 
Society are unemployed in London 
alone; and whether he can hold out 
any hope that the Government will facili- 
tate the passage of the Unemployed 
Workmen Bill down for Second Reading 
on 13th March. 


THE PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Joun 
Burns, Battersea): ‘The society re- 
ferred to does not furnish the Board of 
Trade with figures as to the extent of 
unemployment amongst its members, 
and I am not in possession of varticulars 
on the subject. As regards the latter 
part of the Que&tion, I do not think 
I can say anything in anticipation of 
the debate which will take place on the 
Second Reading of the Bill. 


London Poor Law Infirmaries. 
Mr. O'GRADY: I beg to ask the 
President of the Local , Government 
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Board whether he is aware that in 
the two Poor Law infirmaries at South- 
wark and Camberwell the accommodation 
is overtaxed, at the Newington infirmary 
859 patients having to share accommoda- 
tion provided for 786, and at Camberweli 
862 are crowded into wards having 
accommodation only for 819; and, if 
so, whether, having regard to the fact 
that these inmates are ailing mainly from 
lack of food arising from unemployment, 
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(friend. I may, however, state that, 
‘taking together all the workhouses and 
‘infirmaries under the London boards of 
| guardians, there are vacant beds for 
upwards of 900 inmates and some of 
‘these would be available for males. 
As regards the Unemployed Workmen 
| Bill, I would refer to the Answer I 
| have just given to the Question put by 
‘my hon. friend the Member for West 
| Wolverhampton. 


it is the intention of the Government | 


to give facilities for the passing of the 
Unemployed Workmen Bill down for 
Second Reading on 13th March. 


. beg also to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board whether 


he is aware that there is not room | 


for another male inmate in any of the 
London workhouses without exceeding 
the certified number, the overcrowding 
on the men’s side of the workhouses 
of Christchurch, St. George’s, Newington, 
Renfrew Road, and Prince’s 
amounting to 454: whether this state of 
overcrowding is due to unemployment ; 
and whether it is the intention of the 
Government to give facilities for the 
passing of the Unemployed Workmen 
Bill down for Second Reading on 13th 
March. 


I beg further to ask the 
dent of the Local Government Board 
whether he is aware 
crowding in the Lambeth, Southwark, 
and Camberwell unions, there being 435 
in the workhouses above the certified 
number for which accommodation is 
provided ; whether, in addition to this 
overcrowding, the three unions named 
have 672 persons boarded out or tem- 
porarily accommodated in other unions ; 
whether this overcrowding and increase 


of the recipients of pauper relief is due | 


to unemployment ; and, if so, whether 
it is the intention of the Government 
to give facilities for the passing of the 
Unemployed Workmen Bill down for 
Second Reading on 13th March. 


Mr. JOHN BURNS: I regret to say 
that there is some overcrowding in the 
particular workhouses and infirmaries 
mentioned in these Questions, although 


the numbers supplied to me do not in all | 


cases agree with those given by my hon. 


Road, | 


Presi- | 


of the over- | 


Post Office Sanatoria. 

Mr. ALDEN: I beg to ask the Post- 
master-General, whether any financial 
or other support has been given by his 
Department to the voluntary scheme 
| which is to provide sanatoria for the 
Post Office employees suffering from 
consumption. 


Captain NORTON (Newington, W.; 
for Mr. SypNey Buxton): There is no 
‘fund at the disposal of my right hon. 
friend’s Department out of which regular 
financial support could be given to the 
voluntary scheme referred to by the 
hon. Member. But he has sanctioned 
contributions to the building fund of 
the sanatorium from the accumulated 
“Fine” funds at certain post offices. 
The scheme has his sympathy and 
support, and assistance is afforded to it 
by means of an arrangement for facili- 
'tating the collection of subscriptions 
|of members by deductions from their 
| official salaries, and in other ways. 


Postal Rates to Shanghai. 

Mr. HOLT (Northumberland, Hex- 
ham): I beg to ask the Postmaster- 
General whether, seeing that commercial 
papers are sent to Shanghai by French 
and German packets at an estimated 
cost of 4s. 3d. and 4s. 10d. per pound 
respectively, and that the estimated 
cost of forwarding via Siberia, which 
saves about ten days intransit, is 6s. 8d. 
per pound, he will allow commercial 
papers to be forwarded wia Siberia 
subject to a payment of postage of 50 per 
cent. higher than that charged on com- 
mercial papers forwarded by French 
and German packets. 


Captain NORTON: The rates which 
the hon. Member quotesdo notrefertocom- 


mercial papers, but solely to letters and 
| ) 
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postcards. My right hon. friend sees 
strong objections to adopting a special 
rate and so abandoning the uniformity 
of charge which at present exists in the 
postal union. He propose:, therefore, 
to endeavour to secure a reduction in 
the very high charges made by the 
East of China Railway Company for the 
use of the Siberian route. 


Lord Rosebery and Child Patriotism. 

Carrain J. CRAIG (Down, E.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Education whether his attention has been 
drawn to the action of Lord Rosebery 
in presenting a number of Union Jacks to 
young children attending public ele- 
mentary schools, and to the speech he 
made on that occasion; and whether 
he will consider the advisability of having 
the speech printed and issued by his 
board to all public elementary schools 
in the United Kingdom, with a view to 
promoting and encouraging a patriotic 
sentiment in the youth of the country. 


THt PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
oF EDUCATION (Mr. McKenna, Mon- 
mouthshire, N.): No, Sir. 


Captain J. CRAIG: Has the right 
hon. Gentleman read the 
words of the noble Lord 2 


Mr. McKENNA: Yes, Sir. 
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Teachers’ Salaries. 

Mr. F. E. SMITH (Liverpool, Walton) : 

I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Education whether the Code contains 
any conditions as to the rate of salaries 
payable by a local authority to teachers 
in public elementary schools; whether | 
he proposes to insert any such conditions 
in the Code; whether, in the absence | 
of any such conditions in the Code, the | 
requirement of the Education Bill, that | 
voluntary schools which contract out | 
of the national system shall satisfy the 
conditions of grant imposed upon public 
elementary schools, will have any applica- | 
tion to the payment of equal or sufficient | 
rates of salary to teachers in voluntary | 
schools. | 
| 


Mr. McKENNA: The Code does not | 


. bisa | 
prescribe any conditions as to the rates 


of salary payable to teachers, except | 
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that the salary provided for by the 
teacher’s agreement must not be subject 
to variation according to the amount 
of grant payable in respect of the school. 
I do not propose to insert any new condi- 
tions on this point, and having regard 
to the wide divergence in the scale of 
salary for teachers, even of the same 
grade, in different parts of the country, 
it would be impossible for the Board to 
prescribe equality or to determine as 
to the efficiency of salaries. The Board’s 
duty is to see that a proper standard 
of efficiency is reached, as a condition 
of the payment of Exchequer grants. 


Non-Provided Schools in Single School 
Areas. 

Lorp R. CECIL (Marylebone, E.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Education what is the total number of 
non-provided schools in England and 
Wales in single-school areas; which of 
them are held by trustees upon tight 
trusts; and to what denominations such 
schools belong. 


Mr. McKENNA: I am preparing a 
Return, which will shortly be laid before 
Parliament, giving the names of all 
schools in single-school parishes as defined 
in Clause 3 (6) of the Education Bill. 
So far as is possible, the Return will 
indicate the nature of the religious in- 
struction at present given in the school, 
and whether the school is held on 


|“ limited trusts ” as defined by the Bill. 


Welsh Agricultural Inspection. 

Mr. REES (Montgomery Boroughs) : 
I beg to ask the hon. Member for South 
Somerset, as representing the President 
of the Board of Agriculture, whether it is 
proposed to make Welsh a subject for 
appointment to the post of agricultural 
inspector in Wales. 


THE TREASURER or tHe HOUSE- 
HOLD (Sir Epwarp StrrRAcHEy, Somer- 
set, 8.): We fully recognise the advan- 
tage of having in our service a certain 
number of inspectors who speak Welsh, 
and they will naturally be emploved in 
Wales as far as practicable. But the 
amount and character of the work to be 
done fluctuates considerably, and it is 
not possible to lay down any hard and 
fast rule on the subject. I may say that 
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two appointments of ee a time is this arrangement to 
inspectors have recently been made. | continue; and is it possible for the 
| nation to cease making these payments. 
Sale of Diseased Cattle at Glasgow. | 

Mr. CATHCART WASON: I beg} Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY to 
to ask the hon. Member for South | raze TREASURY (Mr. Runciman, Dews- 
Somerset, as representing the Presi-| bury): As regards the first part of my 
dent of the Board of Agriculture, if| hon. friend’s Question I must refer him 
he is aware that cattle dying of|to the agreement made between His 
tuberculous and other diseases are) Majesty’s late Government and the 
often disposed for public sale in public | Cunard Steam Ship Company in 1903, 
yards; that, out of 2,967 carcases | and approved by the House of Commons 
condemned in Glasgow as being diseased on 12th August of that year (cd. 1703). 
and unfit for food, not on» was con-| The Agreement is expressed to run for 
demnel alive; and whether, in view twenty years from the date of the first 
of the danger to life, especially infant sailing of the ‘‘ Mauretania.” ‘So long 
life, involved in the spread of disease by | as the terms of the Agreement are com- 
meat and milk, he will consider the | plied with by the company, His Majesty’s 
question of scheduling tuberculosis as a Government are, of course, bound by 

contagious and infectious disease. its provisions. 


Str EDWARD STRACHEY: Repre-. Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, E.): 
sentations have from time to time been How much money has been lent or 
made to us to the effect indicated in the advanced to the Cunard Company for the 
first part of the Question, and I believe purposes of these ships ? 
that the figures cited by my hon. friend 
are correct. But the exposure for sale Mr. RUNCIMAN: I think the whole 
of an animal which is diseased or unfit amount provided for under the Agree- 
for the food of man, is an offence under ment. 
the Public Health Acts which falls to be 
dealt with by the central and local) Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: How 
authorities under those Acts and not by much was it ? 
the Board of Agriculture. We have, 
therefore, no official information on the) Mr. RUNCIMAN asked for notice. 
subject. The suggestion that tuber- 
culosis should be dealt with under the Mr. SUMMERBELL was understood 
Diseases of Animals Acts has frequently to ask if, in view of the immense amount 
been considered, but it has never hitherto of the subsidy, the company would be 
been found feasible to give effect to it. , called upon to run these as British ships 
My noble friend is, however, incommuni- | from British ports. 
cation with my right hon. friend, the 
President of the Local Government) Mr. RUNCIMAN: I do not see how 
Board, on the subject. that arises out of the Question on the 

Paper. 


Mr. CATHCART WASON: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman suggest to the Mr. HOLT asked if the company had 
Local Government Board that the police satisfied the requirements of the Govern- 
might well be employed in looking to ment in regard to these steamers ? 


this matter ? 
Mr. RUNCIMAN: No final settle- 


The Cunard Subsidies. ment has been arrived at. 
Mr. WATT (Glasgow, College): I beg ; 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury | County Magistrates. 


what are the advantages received by the) Mr. HENRY (Shropshire, Welling- 
nation in return for the payment of ton): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
£150,000 annually as subsidy to the| State for the Home Department if he 
Cunard Line for the steamers “ Lusi- | will give, approximately, the number of 
tania” and “ Mauretania”; for how} county magistrates appointed last year, 
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who would not have been eligible to 
such appointment previous to the passing 
of the Act of 1906 abolishing the property 
qualification. 


THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL (Sir 
W. Rosson, South Shields) said he was 
afraid it would be very difficult for him 
to get this information; it would be 
difficult to ask magistrates for details 
of their personal property, and private 
means, and if he did ask he was not 
quite sure the answer would be given. 


hana! 

Mr. HENRY: But before this Act 
came into force were they not compelled 
to state their qualification ? 


Sm W. ROBSON: Yes, but there is 
no such requirement now, and I do not 
know how such a question would be 
received by the gentleman appointed. 


British South Africa Company. 

Mr. B. 8S. STRAUS (Tower Hamlets, 
Mile End): I beg to ask Mr. Attorney- 
General whether he is aware that the 
British South Africa (Chartered) Com- 
pany is about to issue fresh capital on 
purely gambling terms, 7.e., they are 
offering to their shareholders 1,000,000 
shares of £1 each at par, notwithstand- 
ing that their present market value is 
about 15s. only, but those taking these 
shares are to be entitled to purchase a. 
like number of shares in two years’ 
time at par and again a similar number | 
at the same price in 1912, which simply 
means a call on such shares for four 
years at par; whether he can put a stop | 
to such an apparent gambling trans- | 
action, seeing that the company holds a | 
charter from the Government; and, if | 
this does not come under the heading of | 
a lottery or gamble, will he suggest | 
legislation to prevent this kind of thing 
occurring in the future. 


Sir W. ROBSON was understood to 
say that the transaction did not appear 
to come within the Gaming Act, though 
it involved some degree of risk to the | 
public in holding out the hope of a con- 
tingent profit. Speculation, deplorable 
though it might be, was not necessarily 
the same thing as gaming according to 
the Acts dealing with that practice; 
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‘otherwise many useful commercial trans- 
actions would be affected. 


Mr. BOTTOMLEY asked whether, 
‘having regard to the financial methods 
adopted by the Chartered Company, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman would 
consider the propriety of advising a 
cancellation of the concession and of 
placing the Government of Rhodesia 
under some control free from Stock 
Exchange influence. 


Sir W. ROBSON said that he had no 
knowledge of the methods adopted by 
the company. 


Mr. BOTTOMLEY : 
at that. 


I am surprised 


Perjury in the Birmingham County Court. 

Mr. T. F. RICHARDS: I beg 
to ask Mr. Attorney-General whether 
his attention has been called to 
the statement made by His Honour 
Judge Bray in saving good-bye to 
the bar and solicitors at the County 
Court, Birmingham, recently, in which 
he said that the amount of perjury 
committed in the court was deplorable, 
and previous Judges had complained 
of it, and he wanted to place it on record 
that it still prevailed; and whether he 
intends taking any action in the matter. 


Str W. ROBSON was understood to 


reply that if any cases of perjury were 


brought under the notice of the Public 
Prosecutor they would be considered, 
but he was afraid he could give no general 
undertaking as to perjury. 


Motor Speed Limits. 

Mr. CATHCART WASON : I beg to 
ask the Secretary for Scotland if he 
can state how many applications for a 
speed limit on motors have been received 
from local authorities ; how many have 
been granted ; and how many declined. 


THe SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Mr. Sinciatr, Forfarshire): Applica- 


tions for a speed limit have been received 
since the Act came into force on Ist 
January, 1904, from seventy-five local 
authorities, and in twenty-eight cases 
orders have been made, while in twenty- 
seven cases the application has been 
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refused, withdrawn, or allowed to lapse, | friend that it is now under anxious 
and twenty cases are at present under | consideration. The petition to which 
consideration. | he refers has b2en received. Iam unable 
| to follow my hon. friend into a discussion 
Illegal Trawling in the Moray Firth. | of the remaining points now raised by 
Mr. SUTHERLAND (Elgin Burghs) : | him. 
I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland, | , ; 
whether it was owing to insufficient | Mullingar Labourers’ Cottages. 
evidence or on other grounds that, out) Mr. MOORE (Armagh, N.): I beg 
of nineteen vessels reported from July, | to ask Mr. Attorney-General for Ireland 
1907, to the end of January this year if he is aware that three men named 
for illegal trawling in the Moray Firth, | respectively Hugh Duck, Mike Donnelly, 
only one prosecution took place. and Michael Coleman, occupiers of labour- 
ers’ cottages near Rathowen, in the 
Mr. SINCLAIR: The reason why | Mullingar Union, under the Labourers 
prosecution has not followed detection | Acts, have been served with notices to 
of trawlers engaged in fishing in the | quit by the Mullingar Rural Council, the 
Moray Firth is in many instances that | offence charged being that they have 
the persons so engaged were not British continued to work for two owners of 


subjects. property who have incurred unpopu- 
larity by refusing to sell their land 
Convict Joseph Hume. 'on terms demanded; and if the Local 


Mr. ANNAN BRYCE (Inverness! Government Board are prepared to 
Burghs): I beg to ask the Secretary for | sanction such action of the rural council. 
Scotland in connection with the case 
of Joseph Hume, sentenced to beexecuted | Tur ATTORNEY - GENERAL ror 
at Inverness on Wednesday next :—(1) TRELAND (Mr. Cuerry, Liverpool, Ex- 
Whether he has received from Inverness | change): I am informed that notices to 
a petition for reprieve signed by nearly | quit have been served by the Mullingar 
4,000 pers a sixth of the popula-| Rural District Council upon the three 
tion—including many prominent citizens. | men mentioned in the Question, but I 
(2) Whether the case for the Crown | have no information as to the grounds 
required that the murder, if committed | of the action of the council other than 
by Joseph Hume, must have been com-|a newspaper statement that the council 
mitted on the evening of 24th September, | did not feel hound to provide cottages for 
while several witnesses deposed to their | the servants of landlords or their agents. 
belief in having seen the murdered man | The tenancies of the labourers’ cottages 
on the following day; (3) Whether it | referred to are regulated by agreements 
is true that, althbugh the verdict was} which enable the council to terminate 
said to be unanimous, the jury were | themafterdue notice. The Local Govern- 
absent from court for a whole hour, | ment Board have no power to interfere 
whether this long absence was due to| with the action of the council in the 
some of them having held out for a| matter. 
recommendation to mercy, and only | 
given Way on an assurance from the} Mr. HAYDEN (Roscommon, &.): Is 
foreman that there was no likelihood | it not the fact that proceedings have been 
of a death sentence being carried out ; | taken against these men because one of 
and (4) Whether the evidence having | them has not been in occupation of the 
been entirely circumstantial, he is dis-| house for a considerable time, another 
posed to give favourable consideration | has not cultivated the plot of land 
to the petition in view of the recent | allotted to him, and the third is not an 
notorious case where reprieve was granted | agricultural labourer at all ? 
although the crime had been committed 
in the presence of witnesses. Mr. CHERRY: I have no informa- 
tion. 





Mr. SINCLAIR: I am aware of the 
strong public interest which this case| Mr. MOORE: Wiil the right hon. 
has aroused; and I can assure my hon. | Gentleman inquire the reason for this 
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to boycott these men and turn them out 
on the roadside? Will he take steps to 
protect them ? 


Mr. CHERRY: If any evidence is 
brought beiore me showing breach of 
the criminal law I will prosecute. 


Captain J. CRAIG: 
for the tenant of one of these cottages 
to cultivate the ground as a condition 
of occupation ? 


Mr. CHERRY : I really do not know 
what the conditions imposed by the 
guardians are. 


Galway County Inspector's Report. 

Mr. CHARLES CRAIG (Antrim, §.): 
I beg to ask Mr. Attorney-General for 
Treland, when, in accordance with his 
undertaking, the Report for the East 
Riding of Galway, made by the county 
inspector in the month of October last, 
will be in the hands of Members. 


Mr. CHERRY: The Report in ques- 
tion will be laid upon the Txbie to- 
morrow. I should state that, when 
giving the undertaking referred to in 
the Question, I omitted to notice that 
a portion of the Report was of a strictly 
confidential nature, which cannot be 
made public without injury to the public 
service. This portion I propose to 
omit from the copy laid. 


Royal Irish Constabulary. 

Srrm HOWARD VINCENT: I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland if the Govern- 
ment has come to a decision with regard 
to the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee appointed in 1901 to inquire 
into the position of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary requiring legislation, and 
more particularly those dealing with 
augmentation of pay by length of 
service. 


Mr. CHERRY: Yes, Sir, and it is 
the intention of the Government to 
introduce legislation on the subject, at 
the earliest possible opportunity. 


{COMMONS} 


action by a so-called public body’? | 
Is it not part of a general conspiracy | 


Is it necessary | 
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Irish School Building Grant. 

Mr. JOHN O’CONNOR, (Kildare, N.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland can he state 
what steps have been taken to use the 
£40,000 per annum for three years 
granted in respect of school buildings in 
Treland; in how many cases have new 
school-houses been approved by the 
Commissioners, and in how many have 
they advanced money, and, if any, how 
much; in how many cases have mana- 
gers submitted special plans, and in how 
many cases have the Board of Works 
submitted special plans; has there been 
any delay in the consideration of the 
former and in the preparation of the 
latter; and, if so, what is the cause of 
the delay; and whether, if there are 
any arrears in prospective sct.ool build- 
ing, steps will be immediately taken to 
clear off the same. 


Mr. CHERRY: Since the month of 
April last, when a settlement was arrived 
at upon the general questions affecting 
school buildings and grants, new plans 
for seventeen types of schools and the 
specifications thereof have been settled 
between the Commissioners of National 
Education and the Board of Works. 
The Commissioners have provisionally 
approved of the erection of new school- 
houses in 266 cases, and have sanctioned 
grants to the amount of £26,571 in 
fifty-six of these cases. In these latter 


| cases leases of the sites have to be pre- 


pared and executed before advances can 
be made, and the work is being proceeded 
with as rapidly as possible. The ad- 
vances are made by the Board of Works 
by instalments as the work of building 
proceeds. Since Ist April advances have 
been made in eighty-three cases, the 
amount advanced being £3,981. In 
fifty-four cases special plans have been 
submitted by managers to the Com- 
missioners of National Education. The 
Board of Works do not submit special 
plans, but they prepare and issue to the 
managers the standard official plans 
and specifications. No avoidable delay 
has occurred in the examination and 
consideration of special plans. Any 
delay which may have occurred is due 
to the fact that in very many cases the 
plans have had to be returned to the 
managers’ architects for revision. Full 
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provision has been made in both Depart- | Necessitous Schools in Ireland. 
ments for dealing without delay with! Mr. N. J. MURPHY (Kilkenny, 8.) : 


the work in connection with school | I beg to ask the Chief 


ae Secretary to the 
building. 


Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland whether in 
‘ the case of schools in necessitous districts 
/or in districts 





Motor Speed Limits in Ireland. 


where, owing to local 


Mr. CATHCART WASON: I beg) citcumstances, it is extremely difficult 


to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he can stite 
how many applications for a speed 
limit on motors in Ireland have been 
received from the local authorities ; 
and how many have been granted and 
how many refused. 


Mr. CHERRY: Three applications 
hive been received from county authori. 
ties for a speed limit under Section 9 of 
the Motor Car Act, 19083—one from the 
Belfast County Borough Council for a 
speed limit of ten miles an hour, upon 
which the Local Government Board 
have not yet adjudicated; and the 
other two from the county councils of 
Wicklow and Kildare for speed limits 
of six and eight miles an hour, respec- 
tively. In the two latter cases the 
Board pointed out thet they would 
be prepared to consider a_ reduction 
to ten miles an hour as contemplated 
by the Section, but these councils have 
not proceeded further in the matter. 


Fair Rents in County Galway. 
Mr. JOHN ROCHE (Galway, E.): 


I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the | 


Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
he is aware thit a number of tenants 
in the Mountbellew, county Galway, 
district have served notices with the 
object of having fair rent fixed upon 


their holdings; and will he see that the | 


Sub-Commissioners hold a court there 
with as little delay as possible. 


Mr. CHERRY: The Land Commission 
inform me that a Sub-Commission sitting 
for the Mount Bellew district was held 


last October when all cases which arose | 


prior to Ist September were listed for 
hearing, Since then only thirteen ap- 


plications to fix fair rents have been | 
A further | 


received from that district. 
sitting will be held at as early a date 
as may be consistent with the claims of 
other districts, but the Land Commission 
cannot at present fix a date. 
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| buildings ; 


' gested 
| National 


| Mr. CHERRY : 


| to obt2in funds for educational purposes, 
| 


een is any provision to empower the 


Commissioners of National Education 
‘in Ireland to award to the managers of 


isuch schools grants sufficient to cover 


'the entire cost of the erection of new 
and whether buildings so 
erected may be vested in local trustees. 


In needy and con- 
districts the Commissioners of 
Education may, when in a 
| position to certify that no local aid can 
| reasonably be expected or that a less 
|contribution than one-third will be 
| forthcoming, be empowered to grant 
|a larger proportion of the cost of the 
‘erection of new buildings than two- 
'thirds, provided that in the case of 
| localities not officially scheduled as con- 
| gested districts, the Commissioners of 
| Nationel Education and the Board of 
| Public Works, with the aid of the Local 
| Government Board, agree upon a suitable 
‘criterion of poverty for determining 
'what districts should be put in this 
category. Conferences are being held 
| between representatives of the Boards 
referred to, but a final decision has not 
vet been arrived at on the subject. 
Buillings for which grants in excess of 
two-thirds of the estimited cost are 
, allowed must be either vested in the 
Commissioners or leased to trustees for 
school purposes, the Commissioners being 
in every case a party to the lease. 


Irish Primary Education Grant. 

Mr. N. J. MURPHY: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he is in a 
position to state the amount of the 
proposed new grant for primary edu- 
cation in Ireland; and whether the 
Commissioners of National Education 
in Ireland have yet submitted to the 
Irish Executive proposals for the alloca- 
tion of this grant. 

Mr. CHERRY: My right hon. friend 


is not yet in a position to make a state- 
‘ment on this subject. 


C 
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Questions. 


Irish Teachers’ Pension Fund. 

Mr. N. J. MURPHY : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether it is the intention 
of the executive Government and the 
Treasury to remedy the financial con- 
dition of the Irish Teachers’ Pension 
Fund, as disclosed by the report of the 
auditors who investigated this fund in 
1906 ; and whether, in the case of any 
revision of the scale of pensions awarded | 
under this fund, he can give any assur- 
ance that these pensions will be sub- 
stantially increased. 





Mr. RUNCIMAN: It is not the in- | 
tention of the Government to take 
any steps in the matter at present, but 
the assets and liabilities of the fund will | 
be carefully watched, and its solvency | 
will be safeguarded. The state of the | 
fund does not permit an increase of the | 
scale of pensions. | 

| 


Irish Land Stock. 

Mr. HAYDEN: I beg to ask Mr. | 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether the | 
disproportionately low price of Irish 
Guaranteed Land Stock is in some 
measure due to its lack of a free market 
and infrequent circulation ; and whether | 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland might 
influence the Court of Chancery in Ire- 
land, who invest about £500,000 annually, 
mainly in Consols, to make a practice of 
ordering investments to be made in 
Land Stock, a security equally good to | 
all intents, and paying a higher interest. | 


{COMMONS} 
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but I will take care that the hon. Member's 
suggestion shall receive consideration in 
the proper quarter. 


Questions. 


Ireland and the Education Bill. 

Mr. KETTLE (Tyrone, E.): I beg to 
ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether, having regard to the fact that 
an additional grant of £1,400,000 per 
annum is provided for elementary educa- 
tion in England and Wales under the 
Education Bill lately introduced, and to 
the need for increased expenditure under 


‘this head in Ireland, he will take steps 


to allocate, by way of equivalent grant 
or otherwise, a corresponding and ade- 
quate grant-in-aid of Irish elementary 
education. 


Mr. MITCHELL-THOMSON (Lanark- 
shire, N.W.): To what purpose will the 
corresponding equivalent grant for Scot- 


land be applied ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: I do not recognise 
any question of equivalent grant in 
either case. The new grant in England 
will not have effect until the year 1909-10. 


\It would therefore be premature to 
consider the question on the basis sug- 


gested, at present. The requirements 
of elementary education in Ireland are, 
however, receiving the most careful 


consideration of His Majesty’s Govern- 


ment upon their own merits. 


Belfast Sub-P ost Offices. 
Mr. SLOAN (Belfast, S.): I beg to 


'ask the Postmaster-General if he can 


Mr. T. L. CORBETT asked whether | 
the fall in the price of the Stock was | 
not really due to the attitude of the 
Government towards Home Rule. 


state under what circumstances the 
exhibition of a sign showing that tele- 
graph business is conducted at town 
sub-post offices has been discontinued 


‘in Belfast. 


Tur CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- | 
CHEQUER (Mr. Asquirn, Fife, E.): | 
As regards the supplementary Question, | 
the Stock has been steadily rising in price | 
for some months. 


Guaranteed 2} per cent. Stock is| 


included in the list of authorised in- | 
vestments for moneys under the con-| 


trol or subject to the Order of the | 


‘notice plates 


Caprain NORTON (for Mr. Sypney 
Buxton): It was decided in 1905 to 
discontinue in general the supply of 
indicating the various 
classes of business transacted at post 
offices, as it was found that such plates 
had ceased, except in cases where the 
circumstances are abnormal, to serve 
any very useful purpose. Window 


Supreme Court of Judicature, Ireland. | notices are in use in all offices. Existing 
The selection of the particular invest- | plates, however, were to be allowed to 
ments to be made in each case is within; remain, and this course, I understand 
the discretion of the Courts themselves, |is followed at Belfast. 
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NEW MEMBER SWORN. 
John Lloyd Morgan, esquire, K.C., for 
the County of Carmarthen (Western 
Division). 





SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEES 
AND CHAIRMEN’S PANEL). 

Sir Wittiam Brampton GuRDON re- 
ported from the Committee of Selection ; 
That they had nominated the following 
Members to serve on the three Standing 
Committees for the consideration of all 
Public Bills, not relating exclusively to 
Scotland, which may be committed to a 
Standing Committee— 


Standing Committee A. 


Mr. Arthur Allen, Sir William Anson, 
Mr. Ashley, Mr. Attorney-General, Mr. 
Godfrey Baring, Sir John Bethell, Mr. 
Boland, Mr. Bowerman, Mr. Cave, .Sir 
Frederick Cawley, Mr. Evelyn Cecil, 
Mr. Clive, Mr. Cobbold, Sir William 
Collins, Mr. Charles Corbett, Mr. Charles 
Craig, Mr. David Davies, Mr. Ellis 
Davies, Mr. Timothy Davies, Mr. Devlin, 
Mr. Arthur Dewar, Sir Walter Foster, 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Goulding, Mr. 
Gwynne, Mr. William Edwin Harvey, 
Mr. Holt, Mr. William Hope, Mr. Hud- 
son, Sir John Jardine, Lord John Joicey- 
Cecil, Mr. William Jones, Mr. Joyce, Mr. 
Lambton, Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. Maclaren, 
Mr. Mansfield, Mr. Lloyd Morgan, Mr. 
M’Killop, Mr. Morrell, Mr. Nussey, Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy, Mr. Parkes, Mr. William 
Pearce, Dr. Pollard, Mr. Raphael, Sir 
John Randles, Mr. Walter Rea, Mr. 
Rendall, Mr. Thomas Richards, Mr. 
Thomas Frederick Richards, Mr. Rids- 
dale, Mr. Charles Roberts, Earl of 
Ronaldshay, Mr. Rose, Mr. Rothschild, 
Mr. Herbert Samuel, Mr. Seaverns, 
Colonel Seely, Dr. Shipman, Mr. Smea- 
ton, Mr. Smyth, Mr. Waldron, Mr. 
Walrond, Mr. John Ward, and Mr. 
Cathcart Wason. 


Standing Committee B. 


Mr. Akers-Douglas, Mr. Beauchamp, | 
Mr. Bennett, Mr. Black, Mr. Bridgeman, | 


Mr. Bright, Mr. Burns, Mr. Butcher, Mr. 
Byles, Viscount Castlereagh, Lord Robert 
Cecil, Mr. Cleland, Mr. Cochrane, Dr. 
Cooper, Sir Edwin Cornwall, Sir Henry 
Cotton, Mr. Courthope, Mr. Cowan, 
Mr. Curran, Mr. Ferens, Mr. Flynn, Mr. 
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| Gill, Mr. Haddock, Mr. Leverton Harris, 

Mr. George Hardy, Mr. Harwood, Mr. 
James Haslam, Mr. Lewis Haslam, Mr. 
Hazleton, Colonel Sir Ivor Herbert, 
Mr. Higham, Mr. William Johnson, 
Mr. William Jones, Mr. Kelley, Mr. 
Kennedy, Mr. Kettle, Sir Henry Kimber, 
Mr. Lane-Cox, Sir Joseph Leese, Sir 
Maurice Levy, Sir Francis Lowe, Dr. 
Macnamara, Mr. M’Arthur, Mr. Meehan, 
Mr. Mond, Mr. Mooney, Mr. Murray, 
Mr. Nannetti, Mr. Nicholls, Mr. Nolan, 
Mr. Paulton, Sir Francis Powell, Mr. 
Charles Price, Mr. Rainy, Mr. John 
Robertson, Mr. Rogers, Mr. Soares, Mr. 
Solicitor-General, Mr. Austin Taylor, 
Mr. Theodore Taylor, Mr. David Alfred 
Thomas, Mr. Walsh, Mr. Walton, Mr. 
Whitbread, Mr. Llewelyn Williams, Mr, 
Wiles, and Mr. Wyndham. 


Standing Committee C. 


Mr. William Abraham, Mr. Ainsworth, 
Mr. Alden, Mr. Harmood-Banner, Mr. 
Barran, Mr. Beckett, Mr. Bowles, Mr. 
Brace, Mr. Bramsdon, Mr. Branch, 
Mr. Carlile, Mr. Cave, Mr. Cheetham, 
Mr. Herbert Craig, Sir William Cremer, 
Mr. Cullinan, Mr. Hart-Davies, Mr. 
Dickinson, Sir Frederick Dixon-Hartland, 
Mr. Duckworth, Mr. James Duncan, Mr. 
Clement Edwards, Sir Frank Edwards, 
Mr. Denison Faber, Mr. Findlay, Mr. 
Harrison-Broadley, Mr. Hayden, M-. 
Healy, Mr. Howard, Mr. Kearley, Mr. 
Lehmann, Mr. Lloyd-George, Mr. Long, 
Mr. Lynch, Sir Philip Magnus, Major 
M‘Micking, Mr. Jeremiah MacVeagh, 
Viscount Morpeth, Mr. John Murphy, Mr. 
Myer, Mr. Napier, Mr. O’Grady, Earl 
Percy, Mr. Pickersgill, Mr. William 
Priestley, Mr. William Redmond, Mr. 
Rees, Sir George Scott Robertson, Dr. 
Rutherford, Mr. Abel Smith, Mr. Seddon, 
Mr. Soames, Sir Edward Strachey, Mr. 
Thornton, Mr. Verney, Mr. Vivian, Mr. 
| Walker, Mr. Warner, Sir George White, 
'Mr. Whitehead, Mr. Osmond Williams, 
| Lord Willoughby de Eresby, Mr. Wills, 
'Mr. Tyson Wilson, and Mr. Young. 


Scottish Standing Committee. 


Sir Wituiam Brampton Gurpon 
further reported, That the following 
Members representing Scottish Con- 

| stituencies are appointed to serve on the 
, Standing Committee for the consideration 


C 2 
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of all Public Bills relating exclusively 
to Scotland and committed to a Standing 
Committee :—The Lord Advocate, Mr. 


Ainsworth, Mr. Robert Balfour, Mr. | 
Barnes, Mr. Beale, Sir Arthur Bignold, 


Mr. Bryce, Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Caldwell, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Cle- 
land, Sir Thomas Glen-Coats, Mr. Coch- 
rane, Mr. Cameron Corbett, Sir Henry 
Craik, Mr. Crombie, Mr. Cross, Lord 
Dalmeny, Viscount Dalrymple, Mr. 
Dalziel, Mr. Arthur Dewar, Sir John 
Dewar, Mr. Robert Duncan, the Master 
of Elibank, Mr. Erskine, Mr. Esslemont, 
Mr. Munro Ferguson, Mr. Findlay, Major 
Anstruther-Gray, Mr. Gulland, Mr. Secre- 
tary Haldane, Mr. Leicester Harmsworth, 





Mr. John Henderson, Mr. John Deans 
Hope, Sir John Jardine, Mr. Laidlaw, | 
Mr. Lamont, Mr. Murray Macdonald, | 
Mr. M’Callum, Mr. M’Crae, Sir Lewis | 
M’Iver, Major M’Micking, Mr. Menzies, 
Mr. Molteno, Mr. Secretary Morley, Mr. 


James Murray, Mr. Morton, Mr. Pirie, |, 


Mr. Charles Price, Sir Robert Pullar, Dr. 
Rainy, Mr. Edmund Robertson, Mr. 
Sinclair, Mr. Smeaton, Mr. Halley 
Stewart, Mr. Solicitor-General for Scot- 
land, Mr. Sutherland, Mr. Tennant, Mr. 
Mitrhell-Thomson, Sir Andrew Torrance, 
Sir John Batty Tuke, Captain Waring, 
Mr. Cathcart Wason, Mr. Eugene Wason, 
Mr. Watt, Mr. Weir, Mr. Dundas White, 
Mr. Wilkie, Mr. Williamson, Mr. M’Kinnon 
Wood, and Mr. Younger. 

gui fk 

-: gif ~ + Chairmen’s Panel. 

Sir Witutiam Brampton GURDON 
further reported from the Committee, 
That they had selected the following 
Eight Members to be the Chairmen’s 
Panel, and to serve as Chairmen of the 
Four Standing Committees to be ap- 
pointed under Standing Order No. 47 :— 
Sir Francis Channing, Sir Thomas Es- 
monde, Mr. Laurence Hardy, Sir William | 
Holland, Sir David Brynmor Jones, Mr. | 
Stuart-Wortley, Mr. Eugene Wason, and | 
Mr. John William Wilson. 


| 
Reports to lie upon the Table. 








ECCLESIASTICAL ASSESSMENTS (SCOT- | 
LAND) (No. 2) BILL. 


Order for Second Reading upon Monday | 
6th April read, and discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. | 
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NEW BILLS. 


HYPOTHEC ABOLITION (SCOTLAND ) 
BILL. 


“To abolish the landlords’ right of 
Hypothec for rent in Scotland,’ pre- 
sented by Mr. Dundas White ; supported 
by Mr. Crombie, Mr. Barnes, Mr. Murray 
Macdonald, Mr. Findlay, Mr. Smeaton, 
Mr. Cleland, Mr. Wilkie, Mr. Gulland, 
Mr. Watt, Mr. M’Callum, and Mr. Charles 
Price; to be read a second time upon 
Monday, 6th April, and to be printed. 
[Bill 125.] 


FACTORS ACT (1889) AMENDMENT BILL. 

“To amend The Factors Act, 1889,” 
presented by Mr. Dundas White; sup- 
ported by Mr. M’Crae, Mr. Younger, Mr. 
Beale, Mr. M’Callum, and Mr. Smeaton ; 
to be read a second time upon Monday, 
6th’ April, and to be printed. [Bill 126.} 


INCEST BILL. 

“To provide for the punishment of 
Incest,”’ presented by Colonel Lockwood ; 
supported by Sir John Kennaway, Mr. 
Crossley, Mr. Henry Wilson, Mr. Goddard 
Clarke, Mr. Maclean, Mr. John Wilson, 
and Mr. George Hardy; to be read a 
second time upon Monday next, and to 
be printed. [Bill 127.] 


PUBLIC HEALTH OFFICERS BILL. 

“To amend the Law relating to the 
qualification and tenure of office of 
Medical Officers of Health ; and for other 
purposes, presented by Sir Walter Foster; 
supported by Sir John Tuke, Sir Francis 
Sharpe Powell, and Mr. Cooper; to be 
read a second time upon Thursday, 
12th March, and to be printed. [Bill 
128.] 


EDUCATION BILL. 

“To provide for more effectual public 
control in regard to Education in England 
and Wales,” presented by Mr. Verney; 
supported by Sir Francis Channing, Sir 
George White, Mr. Bennett, and Mr. 
Morrell; to be read a second time 
to-morrow, and to be printed. [Bill 129.} 


MERCHANDISE MARKS (No. 2) BILL. 


“To amend Section 16 of the Mer- 
‘handise Marks Acts, 1887,” presented 


Cc 
'by Mr. Claude Hay; supported by 
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Major Coates, Mr. Goulding, Mr. Rem- | 
nant, and Sir Howard Vincent; to be, 
read a second time to-morrow, and to | 


be printed. [Bill 1390.] 


Licensing 


‘Bill, 


CHARACTER NOTE BILL. 

“To make it compulsory upon: em- 
ployers to supply a Reference Note to a 
person leaving their employment and 
<lesiring one,” presented by Mr. Bell; 
supported by Mr. Thomas Frederick | 
Richards, Mr. Seddon, Mr. Hudson, and 
Mr, Wardle; to be read a second time 
upon Friday, 27th March, and to be | 
printed. [Bill 131.] 


LICENSING ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 

“To amend The Licensing Act, 1872, 
and The Habitual Drunkards’ Act, 1879,” | 
present by the Marquess of Hamilton ; 
supported by Mr. Fetherstonhaugh, Mr. 
Barrie, and Mr. Moore: to be read a 
second time upon Tuesday next, and to 
be printed. [Bill 132.] 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (SUPPLY). 
_ Ordered, That the proceedings on the 
Licensing Bill have precedence this day 
of the Business of Supply.—(Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer.) 


{27 Fesruary 1908} 


'less important though, 
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this occasion dwell on the magnitude 
and gravity of the evils which, by uni- 
| versal admission, confront us in the 
| sphere which will be dealt with by this 
nor, except incidentally, on the 
inadequacy of the attempts which Parlia- 
ment has made in recent years to provide 
aremedy. Everybody who is interested 
in social progress, in whatever quarter 


|of the House he may sit, will, I am 


certain, agree with His Majesty’s Govern- 


' ment that effective reform of our licensing 


laws is now long overdue. What do 
we mean by effective reform? In the 
opinion of the Government, reform, to 
be effective, must aim at the attain- 


| ment—and its success will be judged by 


the 
The 


the measure in which it effects 
attainment—of two main purposes. 


‘first is an immediate and a progressive 


reduction in the excessive facilities which 
are now allowed for the retail sale of 
intoxicating drinks. The second—not 
perhaps, less 
easy of attainment—is the gradual but 


/complete recovery, with due regard for 


existing interests, by the State of its 


‘dominion over and its property in a 
/monopoly which has been improvidently 


allowed to slide out of its control. Upon 
the latter of those two points so much 


/misapprehension still prevails that, al- 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (LICENSING 
BILL.) | 
Ordered, That the proceedings on the 
Licensing Bill, if under discussion when 
the Business is postponed, be resumed 
and proceeded with, though opposed, 
after the interruption of Business.—(Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


LICENSING BILL. 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Asquira, Fifeshire, | 
E.), in esking leave to br'ng in a Bill to | 
amend the Licensing Acts, 1828 to 1906, 
said: Although I am afraid it may be 
my duty to occupy the attention, and | 
perhaps to exhaust the patience, of the 
House by a somewhat detailed explana- | 
tion of the provisions of a necessarily 
complicated measure, I must—and I 
think in the long run it will prove a/| 
saving of time—preface what I have to | 
say with one or two observations of a | 


more general character. I shall not on 


| though I may seem to be reiterating that 


which is familiar, I will, nevertheless, 
venture at the outset to restate one or 
two elementary propositions. By the 
Statute law of this country ever since, at 
any rate, the reign of Edward VI. no 
one has been able to set up or to carry 


/on the retail sale of intoxicating drink 
|except with the express permission and 


licence of the State. The power of 


| granting that permission was always 
| vested, until the Act of 1904, in the local 
| justices, 


who had. knowledge of local 
conditions, and who might be supposed 
more or less at any rate, to represent 
local opinion and local sentiment. The 
justices, in the exercise of an unfettered 
discretion, could multiply the grant of 
licences at their will; and again, until 
the Act of 1904, in the exercise of the 


|game discretion and the like freedom 


they could refuse to renew licences 
which, they had previously granted. So 
far as my knowledge goes, there was no 
case in the annals “of our law over now 
more than three centuries and a half in 
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which any court has assumed to compel a; licence without any suggestion of mis- 
body of justices against whom there|conduct on the part of the licensee. 
was no charge of corruption and| And as to the second expect tion, it is. 
dishonesty to regrant a licence whick, | also true that the justices could establish 
in their discretion, they had refused|and sometimes they did establish, as 
to renew. That is the law of Eng-| in the well-known case of the licensing 
land, and always has been the law/ bench at Liverpool, complete free trade 
of England — plain, simple, indis-/ in drink within the area of their licensing 
putable, and, at this time of day, | jurisdiction. It follows that in either 
not by any competent authority disputed. | case, without any violation of the law, 
How, then, has that which we are accus- | without inflicting any wrong for which 
tomed to call the monopoly value in| any single human being could seek any 
licenses in private hands come into | legal redress, either or both of the ex- 
existence and been allowed to grow up ? | pectations upon which the monopoly 
How have these enormous values, which | value rests might be frustrated, and the 
I see variously estimated—though I am | whole fabric of the monopoly value itself 
not disposed to accept any of the estimates | brought dwn to the ground. I will just 
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myself—at from 100 to 150, or even 170 
millions sterling—some people say even 
more—how have these enormous values 
been allowed to come into existence ? 
The answer is very simple. The State 


has received nothing, unless, indeed, the | 


very small licence duty that is exacted 


from the owners of licences of public- | 


houses can be regarded as anything— 


and, as everybody knows, it is a mere | 
drop in the ocean. The State has | 
received nothing, or nothing that can be | 
described as in any sense a substantial | 
or even partial equivalent for the mono- | 


poly value with which it has parted. 
What the monopoly value really means 
is this, when it comes to be analysed. 
It means what people have been ready 
to pay, not for a right—there never was 


any right—but for an expectation, or | 
to speak with strict accuracy, for a double | 


expectation. What do I mean by a 
double expectation? I mean, in the 


first place, the expectation that licences | 


once granted would, in the absence: 
of misconduct, be periodically and in- 
definitely renewed; and, in the next 


'notice in passing—not to deal with it in 
'detail—an argument often put forward 
‘and as often refuted, that the State 
‘by levying death duties _upon the 
‘value of licences, as though they 
were perpetually renewable, has given 
/some implied recognition to an assumed 
right of property which the law has never 
‘created or acknowledged. Well, that 
argument rests upon a fallacy of the 
most obvious description. When a man 
dies and when the State takes toll of his 
property it takes everything of which 
he died possessed, considers what is its 
/market value, and exacts the toll upon 
‘it. Very often his property is of a 
highly speculative nature. It may con- 
‘sist of a licence. It may consist of a 
racehorse. The question, and the only 
question for the State when it is levying 
death duties is, what anybody in the 
market will give either for the one or 
the other. And it no more guarantees 
when it takes 10 per cent. or whatever 
| the percentage may be of the market 
_ value of a licence, that that licence 
will last for ever than when it takes a 





place, an expectation that the justices! corresponding proportion of the value 
would not allow efiective competition | of a racehorse it guarantees that the 
with those to whom they had once | horse will live to fulfil its engagements 
granted it. I say—and it is most impor-| and satisfy the anticipations of its 
tant that this should be clearly understood | trainers. But it is not necessary to 
and laid down at the very opening of | labour this point, because we have before 
our debates—that those were mere | us the legislation of 1904, and if it could 
expectations. As regards the first of have been alleged with any show of reason 
them the justices, as I have said, might | or even of plausibility that for the State 
and very often did—the law has been| to withdraw from the holder of a 
administered at one time with greater | licence the renewal of that licence at 
stringency and at another time’ with| the end of the term, was for the State 
greater laxity—but the justices might | to take away aright of property 
and very often did, refuse to renew a | upon whom would that burden of 


Mr. Asquith. 
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compensation have been thrown ?| fore, a substantial diminution in those 
Obviously upon the State. When we three years. [Opposition cheers.] I say 
emancipated the slaves, one of the most | so—a substantial diminution. But the 
nefarious and discreditable forms of | diminution began before 1905. Indeed, 
property the English law has ever recog- | all of us who followed the debates in 
nised, this House did not hesitate to | 1904 know that the fact that what is 
vote public money for the purpose. | called the trade was becoming alarmed 
When a Conservative Government, the | at the reviving and formidable activity 
traditional and hereditary protectors of | of the licensing justices in exercising 
the doctrine of property, came to reduce | their discretion to get rid of redundant 
licenses, upon whom did they throw | licenses was one of the main causes 
the burden of compensation ? Not upon | of the Licensing Act of 1904. I agree 
the community, but upon the trade. I/ that the process of reduction has been 
think it is necessary to lay down these | accelerated by the provisions of the Act 
propositions in the plainest possible | of 1904, but it is wholly inadequate 
terms. I want to deal with this matter, | to the needs of the case, and I beg the 
if I can, not controversially. [Oppost- | House to note, if you have regard to all 
TION laughter.] I have not said anything | the conditions which surround the case, 
hitherto which anyone acquainted with that it is on the whole more likely to 
the history and law of the subject can diminish than to grow. Why do I say 
describe as controversial—I want to} that? In the year 1907 1,716 licences 
deal with it, not controversially, but in a | were extinguished, and the holders were 
fair, and, as far as possible, in a judicial entitled under the Act of 1904 to com- 
manner. The law being perfectly plain, pensation. The average cost to the 
as I ha've tried to define it, interests have | compensation fund per licence was £919. 
been allowed to grow up outside the | The total compensation levied for the 
domain of the law, interests created, or | vear was £1,099,000, which, at that 
at any rate fostered, by expectations cost of £919 per licence, would only 
which for so many years were so widely | have paid for the extinction of 1,194 
entertained, and, I will add, so commonly | licences. The justices were only able 
realised, and it is impossible for any states- to make the reduction which they did— 
man who has to deal with the matter something like 500 or 609 more than 
now to ignore them or to leave them out | the compensation levied for the year 
of account. would have provided for—by the fact 
that there was a balance in hand from 

Now, Sir, having made that pre- | the fund for the previous year. If you 
liminary statement as to the nature add to that the facts that the smallest 
of the problem with which we have and cheapest houses have really been 
to deal, I will ask the House, and I the victims in these first two or three 
am afraid I must make some draft upon years and that the survivors to some 
its patience, to accompany me while I extent—I do not say to what extent— 
proceed step by step to show how the have been raised in value, that there 
Government propose to act in the matter. | are at this moment thirteen compensation 
I said a few minutes ago that the first areas in which the maxim m levy is not 
thing is effective reform of our licensing | raised and six compensation areas in 
laws based upon the necessity for im-| which no levy is made at all, and, lastly, 
mediate and progressive reduction in| that you have no guarantee whatever 
the facilities for the sale of drink and | that the licensing authorities who are 
the provision of some really practical acting now will continue to show 
means of bringing that about. How the same rate of activity in the years 
do we stand in regard to that matter? | that are to come, I venture to say 
On Ist January of the present year there} you may well look forward with 
were in England and Wales 95,700 on- | apprehension lest the rate of reduction, 
licenses, or a proportion of 27°62 per inadequate as I believe it to be even 
10,000 of the population. That figure now, should slacken in the future. 
compares with 99,478 on-licences, or In view of these facts, the Government 
29°13 per 10,000 of the population, | propose in this Bill—this is the first 
on Ist January, 1905, and shows, there- | clause of the Bill—-to provide for the 
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compulsory reduction within a specified 
period of a number of on-licences in 
the country on a uniform scale operating 
throughout the country and based mainly 
on the ratio between licences and pop- 
ulation. We have taken as our general 
guide in fixing that ratio the recom- 
mendations of the minority Report of Lord 
Peel’s Commission. That Report recom- 
mended that the statutory maximum 
should be one on-licence to every 750 | 
people in towns, and one on-licence to | 
every 400 people in the country. Now, 
Sic, when you come to work that out 
in practice, as we have tried to do, you 
will find the distinction between town | 
and country is almost as difficult to 
draw as the impalpable boundary line 
that separates day from night. When 
you look at social and economic con- 
ditions, it does not follow with anything 
like strictness the technical division 
between urban and rural areas, and a 
sudden jump, whether it be a jump up- 
ward or a jump downward, when there 
is little difference in the actual condition 
of the locality, is a thing that it is quite 
impossible to justify. We have given 
a great deal of thought and attention to 
the subject, and after much inquiry, | 
and examining the test results in a 
number of sample cases, we have adopted 
as the basis of our scale density of pop- 
ulation-—in other words, the number of 
people per acre. I will show the House 
how that works out. We begin with | 
the density—-whether it be in a rural 
parish or an urban area it does not 
matter for this nurpose-—of two’ persors | 
or less per acre. Where that state of | 
things exists we propose that on-licences 
should not exceed one for 400 persons. 
That covers practically the whole of | 
what are commonly called the rural dis- 
tricts of the country. Our next step! 
is between two persons and twenty-five 
persons per acre. Where that con- | 
dition of population exists we propose 
that the maximum shall be one to 500. | 
It will be found in practice that that covers 
the great bulk of some urban parishes 
and districts. The next step in the 
scale—and the three minor stages cover 
practically the same class of population | 
—is between 25 and 50, one to 600; 
between 50 and 75, one to 700; and) 
between 75 and 100, one to 800. These | 
three stages, which, as the House sees, | 











Mr. Asquith. 


|times happens, there is an 


ditions applicable to that case. 


| tion of the proportionate scale. 


may be so in two cases. 
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go from 25 per acre to 100 per acre, 
comprise the ordinary town areas. There- 
fore, in an ordinary town you have a 
statutory maximum of from one to 600 
to one to 800. Then you get to the 
highest stage in the scale 100 to 200 
persons per acre, one licence to 900, 
and over 200 persons per acre, one licence 
to 1,000. Those are the poorer and 
crowded quarters of the great cities of 
the country. That, Sir, is, after a great 
deal of consideration, the best practical 
method tliat we have been able to dis- 
cover of applying the principle laid 
down—which we have accepted—in the 
minority Report of the Peel Commission. 
We quite recognise, and the Bill re- 
cognises, that in the otherwise rigid 
application of that scale you must allow 
a certain amount of latitude to meet 
certain special conditions of common 
occurrence. Jet me point out to the 
House by way of illustration what I 
mean. First of all, where the number 
of licensed premises in a parish or area 
does not exceed two, and it does not 
seem expedient for the licensing authority 
to reduce it to one, which would give a 


/monopoly to that one particular public- 


house, no reduction need necessarily 
take place. Next, where there are two 
or three scattered hamlets which are 


| technically and legally within the area 


of a single parish, or where, as some- 
isolated 
roadside public house, we would allow 
the authorities to make special con- 
Again 
and this is important, because it is of 
wider application, in the case of premises 
that have an on-licence, but have been 
constructed and are intended to be used 
in good faith for purposes for which 
an on-licence is merely an auxiliary, 
a restaurant, a railway refreshment 
room, or some classes of hotels, we 
allow exception from the strict applica- 
Finally, 
end perhaps this is the most important 
of all, we have to deal with places whose 


normal and resident population is no 


index of their real requirements. That 
First, there 
are places resorted to only in special 
seasons by holiday makers and seekers 
aiter rest, like seaside places ; and, second- 
ly, there are the business quarters of 
great towns, like the City of London, 
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where the day population is very con- 
siderable, while the night population is 
relatively very small. I find in the 
Market Hall Ward of Birmingham that 
the strict application of our scale would 
require the suppression of no _ less 
than 141 out of 158 licences. In the 
central ward of Cardiff, our scale 
would require the suppression of no less 
than eighty-five out of 108. In the 
Market Ward of Nottingham it would 
require the extinction of sixty-nine 
licences out of seventy. These are 
obviously places that require exceptional 
treatment, and accordingly the rigid 
application of the proportion or ratio 
will be allowed in these cases to be 
mitigated or modified by the licensing 
authorities. The general result will be 
this—that applving the scale with due 
allowance for the modifications I have 
indicated—the House will take this as a 


mere rough approximation—we estimate | 


it will lead to the suppression within | 
the specified term of from 30,000 to) 
32,000 on-licences, or in other words to | 
more than one-third of the whole. It 
will be the duty of every licensing 
authority to prepare by the early date 
named in the Act a scheme for carrying out 
the statutory reduction according to 
the ratio I have described in their own 
district. The scheme so prepared by | 
the licensing authority will show the | 
effect, in the way of reduction, of the 


application of the scale to each area | 
within their district, and it will provide | 


for a reasonable distribution of the re- 


ductions over the whole of the statutory | 


period. As schemes of this kind must 
be more or less tentative and experi- 


mental, the widest powers are given the | 
licensing authority to revise their schemes | 
schemes, | 


from time to time. These 
whether original schemes or revised 
schemes, will be submitted for approval, 
not on grounds of policy, but on grounds 
of finance, to a central Licensing Com- 
mission, in whom, as I will presently 
explain, the compensation fund will be 
vested. Assume that a scheme has been 
prepared, submitted, and approved, 

of course, it will be if the financial ex- 
igencies of the case allow, it will then be 
the duty of the licensing authority to 
give effect to it by selecting the particular | 
licences to be extinguished. We leave | 
the selection entirely in their hands. In | 
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order to provide for the possible case of 
licensing authorities making default, 
either in preparing a scheme or in carry- 
ing it out, or in the selection of the licences 
to be suppressed, we provide that the 
Licensing Commission can act in their 
stead. 


The next point is one of very 
great moment. Reduction according to 
the statutory scale is a duty which the 
licensing authorities are compelled to 
perform. But their performance of that 
duty is not to affect their power, during 
the period of reduction, to extinguish 
licences still further, subject, of course, 
in cases where extinction involves com- 
pensation, to the sufficiency of the com- 
pensation fund. That power we call 
|in the Bill the power of optional re- 
duction. It is a power vested in the 
_ authority in addition to its statutory 
duty. We restore in this Bill—reversing 

the policy in this respect of the Act of 
1904—we restore to the licensing author- 
| ity the discretion which was taken away 
from it by that Act with regard to the 
refusal, renewal, and transfer of all 
| existing on-licences, and we repeal the 
| provision in the 1904 Act vesting such 
| power in the quarter sessions. As I 
| pointed out a few moments ago, until 1904 
' the local licensing justices ‘have always 
been regarded as the proper persons to 
| deal with these matters, and we think 
this power ought never to have been 
taken away from them. 





Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (City of London) : 


Subject to compensaticn ? 


*Mr. ASQUITH: During the com- 
pensation period. We add a special 
provision which we propose to make 
with regard to Wales, where opinion in 
these matters is more advanced and more 
ripe than in England generally. It is 
| proposed in Wales—and for this purpose 
Wales will include Monmouthshire—to 
give by vote to parochial electors in a 
licensing district power to declare by a 
direct vote whether a reduction of 
licences beyond the statutory amount 
should be made, and upon an affirmative 
vote the Commission will authorise such 
|further reduction provided during the 
statutory period that the existing levy 
| gives sufficient funds for the purpose. 
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Now I come to the question of compen- 
sation for licences suppressed, and I use 
the word with a caveat, because it does 
not accurately express what I mean— 
but licences which are suppressed on the | 
ground of redundancy during the statu- 
tory period, whether compulsorily under 
the scale or in the exercise of the further 
power which I have just described as | 
optional reduction, wil be compensated | 
for. We propose to make no change in 
the source from which the compensation 
money is to be derived. The compensa- 
tion money will continue to be raised as 
under the Act of 1904 by a levy from 
what is called “the trade.” But it 
follows from our decision to make reduc- 
tion compulsory and uniform, which it is 
not under the existing system, that the 
area of the levy should cover the whole 
of England and Wales, that the whole of 
the authorised levy should every year 
be raised, and that the fund should 
become a national fund and should be 
vested in the central authority, the 
Licensing Commission. For the purposes 


of the levy we adopt prima facie the 


scale of charges in the schedule of the 
Act of 1904, subject to one or two quali- 
fications which I will proceed to enume- 
rate. In the first place, the annual value of 
the premises is for the future to be taken 
as the annual value given for the purpose 
of Schedule A of the income-tax. In 
the next place, power is given to the 
Licensing Commission to raise the charges 
subject 1o thir being graduated in the 
same propor ion as the rates shown in the 
scale, but to raise them only for the pur- 
pose ofcompulsory suppression, not for the 
purpeses of optional, for reasons which 
will soon appear. That is a power which 
probably will not require to be exercised. 
Again, the Licensing Commission are not 
to sanction an optional reduction if it 
would involve raising the rates in the 
scale. The Licensing Commission can 
borrow on the security of the compensa- 
tion fund, and they are to exercise their 
powers under the Act so that, so far as 
possible, the assets and liabilities of the 
fund may balance at the end of the 
reduction period. 


I come now to the much more 
important point—namely, the amount | 
of compensation to be paid. It is| 


when we come to deal with the great | 
Mr. Asquith. 
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problem of fixing the amount of com- 
pensation that we find ourselves com- 
pelled to part company from the Act of 
1904, and still more widely from the 
| judicial interpretation which has been put 
| upon that Act—cn in erpretationcontrary 
'to the intentions of the framers of that 
| Act and of Parliament—ii what is com- 
_monly known as the Kennedy pucenient, 
What is the provision in Section 2 of the 
1904 Act? Substantially it says that the 
‘amount of compensation payable must 
| be a sum equal to the difference between 
‘the value of the licensed premises and 
the value which the premises would bear 
‘if not licensed. The Inland Revenue, 
when the Act first came into operation, 
| proceeded to deal with the cases generally 
' that came before them on what, I venture 
to think, was the natural construction 
of those words. They estimated what 
would be the annual value of the premises 
with the licence and the value of the 


Ss me premises without the licenc: ; 
then they subtracted: the one sum 
from the other, and multiplied the 


result by the number of years purchase. 
But the Act of 1904 gave what 
was in fact a freehold interest to the 
licence-holder, as though he was entitled 
to the perpetual renewal of his licence. 
I pause here to point out that the very 
fact that in our scheme we adopt a re- 
duction period, a term of years during 
which, and during which alone, compensa- 
tion is paid, as a necessary corollary it 
involves a modification, even if the Act 
of 1904 had been strictly interpreted. 
It follows as a necessary incident of our 
scheme that the amount payable as 
compensation shall only be such a sum 
as will purchase with interest of course— 
at the proper rate, 4 per cent.—an 
immediate annuity for the unexpired 
years of the reduction period and equal 
in amount to the annual value of the 
licence. We add to that a further sum, 
and this is very important. I think the 
interests of the tenant, of the actual 
-licence-holder, the man who is carrying on 
'a public-house were very i sufficien‘ly 
‘considered. The licence-holder got very 
little out of the compensation ; the great 
| bulk of it has gone into other pockets. 
|We add, and we keep this separate 
| throughout, both in the assessment and 
/ in the payment of compensation, such a 
| Sum as the Commissioners of Inland 
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Revenue may think just to add, as com- 
pensation for the licence-holder’s loss of 
business. 


Now I come to the crucial, point— 
what is to be taken as the annual 
value of the licence. We are going 
to ask Parliament to go back to 
what we believe to have been the 
intention of the Act of 1904, and what, 
whether it was the intention of the 
framers of that Act or not, ought to be the 
rule of common sense and common justice. 
What is the problem? The licensing 
justices give to a particular house, in a 
particular street, a privilege which no 
other house in that street can acquire, 
without their consent, of becoming the 
ccene, day and night, of the retail sale of 
intoxicating liquor. The house next 
door—precisely similar in structure, hav- 
ing cost the builder the same, standing 
upon land of exactly equal value, and 
therefore, before the licence was granted, 
let presumably at the same rent—is 


occupied by a grocer or butcher, or what- | 


ever tradesman it may be. The problem 
to be solved is this. What is the addi- 
tional rent which a person would pay 
for the house with the privilege of the 
licence as compared with the rent which 
he would pay for the house next door, 
carrying on in that house an unlicensed 
trade, and not enhanced, therefore, in 
value by a monopoly price ? That is the 
problem. It is a problem which can be 
solved with the greatest possible ease 
when you are dealing with a free house, 
a house that is to say, which is let to the 
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which this tenant, sitting, as it appears, 
at a very moderate rent, is allowed to 
dispose of—at a far higher price than the 
same class of goods, or perhaps better 
class of goods are supplied for to the 
tenant of a free house. Therefore, it is 
quite clear that, in the case of the tied 
house, the rent actually paid is not a 
criterion of the monopoly value, and you 
must find out what the monopoly value 
is, as every rating authority in the 
country does, by having some reference 
to the business which is done in the house. 
Yes, but the business done by whom ? 
The business done by the occupier of the 
house; and the fundamental vice—if I 
may use such an expression in speaking of 
the judgment of a learned Judge—what 
seems to us to be fallacy of the Kennedy 
| judgment, which reversed the whole 
practice of the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment, and which added to the sum 
payable for compensation in the ease 
of these tied houses 50 or sometimes: 
100 per cent.—consisted in taking mto 
account, not the profit made by the trade 
| retailer, but the profit made by the manu- 
| facturer in regard to the drink which he 
supplied to the house. In other words, 
'you have to deal with the house not as 
|though it were a place simply of retail 
trade, but you have to consider also its 
‘value as an outlet for the wholesale 
business firms, and for the trade in which 
| they were themselves engaged. And the 
| result is most striking. In the first place, it 
i has vastly inflated the figures which are 
| given by way of compensation, and it has 
| established a most inequitable and inde- 











publican at a rack rent, because you have | fensible distinction between tied houses on 
only got to compare the rent which he pays | the one side and free houses on the other. 
with the rent which his neighbour pays for |It is possible under the law, as laid 
the unlicensed premises in immediate con- | down in this judgment, and necessarily 
tiguity, to find out the additional mono- | followed by the Inland Revenue, for 
poly value given by the possession of the |the owner of a tied house to get 
licence. The difficulty, of course, comes | half as much again, and sometimes 
in when you are dealing with the tied | twice as much, in the shape of com- 
house, because, as everybody who is / pensation as is got by the owner of a 








familiar with these matters knows, the 
rent or so-called rent, which is exacted 
by the brewer or distiller from the tenant 
—again I must say the so-called tenant 
—of the tied house, is a rent which in the 
majority of cases, at any rate, bears no 
relation whatsoever to the actual value 
of the premises. Where the brewer 
comes in and makes his profit is in 
invoicing his goods—the only goods 


ifree house. Well, we do not think that 
‘that is right, because in addition to its 
| obvious injustice it gives an encourage- 
;ment to the tied house system, which in 
| Our opinion is contrary to public policy. 
| We are going to provide—this will be the 
/rule laid down in the Bill—that the 
‘annual value of the licence is to be 
taken to be the sum by which the actual 
‘annual value of the licensed premises, 
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adopted for Schedule A. of the income- 
tax, exceeds the amount which the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue deter- 
mined would be that annual value if 
the premises were not licensed. That is 
a perfectly simple rule which the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue are 
thoroughly capable of applying for 
themselves, and it avoids the expense 
and complication of a special enquiry 
ad hoc, in regard to each particular 
tase which arises; and we propose 
that in regard to it there shall be no 
appeal to a Court of Law, and that the 
decision of the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue shall be final. 


I come now to the question of the 
length of the statutory period, or 
what is commonly called the time 
limit. The question of the expedi- 
ency of laying down a time limit is 
a question which formed the subject 
of frequent and anxious debate in the 
last Parliament. The Government of 
the day, and the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, notwithstanding our insistence, 
and notwithstanding an Amendment 
moved in the same sense by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in another place, 
refused to insert any time limit in their 
Bill. Now I should like to quote one 
or two thngs that were sid in the 
course of those detates. I quote one 
passage, a remarkable passage, from a 
speech of a supporter of that Bill, who 
is unfortunately no longer in this House, 
and whvse lofty eloquence and great 
Parliamentary ability those of us who 
were in the last Parliament miss almost 
every day—I mean Lord Hugh Cecil. 
He said— 

“This Bill did not interfere in the least 

with the future right of Parliament to set up 
whatever time limit it think proper 
under which licences might cease altogether, 
after due notice given.” 
And I find that in another place—I am 
glad to be able to quote him—my noble 
friend Lord Rosebery used these very 
remarkable words, words which I entirely 
adopt— 

“TI do not care what your limit is, but I 
am certain of this, that the only way in which 
you will ever achieve a real temperance re- 
form is by fixing a date at the expiration of 
which all interest in the licences shall be held 
to be exhausted, and the nation will then resume 
its claim, its absolute dominion, over the 
interests which have been created at the ex- 
pense of the State and no other than the State.” 


Mr. Asquith. 
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The notion put forward frequently in 
records of those debates that a time 
limit was inconsistent with the payment 
of compensation by the trade during 
that time limit was, I think, over and 
over again exploded. I quite admit 
that the enactment of the time limit 
involves a double insurance on the part 
of the trade—an insurance, that is to say, 
in regard to the risk of being extinguished 
during the currency of the time limit 
and an insurance against the general 
and universal change which will take 
place when the time limit has come to 
an end. Before I mention the length of 
the time limit, I would like to mention 
one or two facts. Everyone interested 
in the trade has known, at any rate 
since the celebrated case of ‘Sharpe v. 
Wakefield,” which laid down no new 
principle, but which made notorious 
and a matter of common knowledge 
that which had for three centuries been 
the law—everyone has known since 
that case was decided, now nearly 
twenty years ago, that the prospect of 
continuous renewal was no more than 
an expectation, not founded on any 
legal title, and in no way guaranteed 
by the State. But further, since the 
debates on the Bill of 1904, everyone has 
known that the expectation of perpetuity 
was certain not to be realised, that the 
imposi‘ion of some time limit was inevit- 
alle, and that the only question was 
how soon it would be imposed and what 
would be its duration. What inference 
do I draw from these two facts? Why 
this, that for the best part of twenty 
years probably, and for the best part of 
four years certainly, every prudent 
trader engaged in this traffic has been, 
or ought to have been, setting his house 
in order by insurance, and, as many 
of them have done, by strengthening 
his reserve fund. To us who sit on 
this side of the House—more particularly 
those of us who took part, as [ and many 
of my friends did, in the strenuous 
opposition to the Bill of 1904 — it is 
a matter not only of justice and 
expediency, but of political honour 
that there should be a time limit. 
We pledged ourselves to it then, and we 
pledged ourselves to it again at the 
time of the General Election, and we had 
then, as I believe we have now, in support 
of the proposal for a time limit, the 
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sympithy and the active advocacy 
of every temperance organisation, even 
the most conservative, including, if 
I remember rightly, the bishops of the 
Upper House of Convocation of the 
Province of Canterbury. The question 
now is not whether a time limit shall 
be imposed, but what shall be its dura- 
tion. However that question is decided 
Imaiy say two things about it. Most 
certainly the decision will not please 
evervbody, it is probable that it will 
not please anybody. On the one hand, 
whatever the duration we prescribe for 
the time limit, we shall be charged, I 
daresay to-night, and quite certainly 
to-morrow morning, with confiscation 
and spoliation, On the other hand, 
however short our time limit may be, Lam 
not sure we shall escape the criticism 
of some of my hon. friends behind me 
that we are showing an _ over-tender 
regard for interests whose antecedents 
are doubtful and whose title is precarious. 
It is a very difficult situation. In a 
difficult situation it is generally desir- 
able, if you can, to found yourself on 
some principle that will stand the test 
both of common sense and common 
justice. If I may recall to the recollec- 
tion of the House for a moment the 
exposition I endeavoured to give of the 
real condition of the problem in the 
early sentences of my speech, what, 
having regard to the legal situation on 
the one side and to the up-growth of 
these expectations and interests on the 
other, is the principle we ought to adopt ? 
I say, then, that your time limit should 
be as long as and not longer than the time 
which will suffice for a prudent trader 
who his carried and is carrying on his 
business with due regard to its special 
character and its peculiar risks to make 
adequate provision against the dis- 
appearance at the close of the time limit 
of thet part of his profits which is to be 
attributed to the monopoly value of 
his licence. I say it ought to be as long 
as that, because, though there is no 
question of legal title, there has grown 
up, as I have shown, a claim for equit- 
able consideration which I think the 
State ought not to, and cannot, ignore. 
I say it ought to be no longer than that, 
because at the earliest possible moment 
compatible with equitable regard for 
existing interests the State ought on 
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every ground of policy to recover poses- 
sion of the monopoly value which it 
ought never to have parted with. Well, 
after much consideration, we have come 
to the ‘conclusion that these conditions. 
will be satisfied by a term of fourteen 
years, The community will at the 
expiration of that term recover complete. 
dominion over licences and unfettered 
freedom of dealing with them, and in that 
unfettered freedom I include the power 
of the locality by a popular vote to deal 
either by way of prohibition or reduction 
with the state of things for the future. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: This is a very 
important point, and perhaps the House 
would like to have it made clear. Does 
the right hon. Gentleman provide in 
his Bill for the establishment of local 
option ? 


*Mr. ASQUITH: Yes, Sir, local option 
as regards either prohibition or reduction, 
but we do not and, indeed, it would be 
impossible at this moment to lay down 
the precise conditions, the machinery, 
procedure, and so forth, subject to which, 
fourteen years hence, that right ought to 
be exercised. But the right itself is 
clearly stated in the Bill. 


As regards authorities. Under the Act 
of 1904 counties and county boroughs 
were taken as the compensation areas. 
Now that we make the area not local but 
national, we must create a_ central 
authority, and accordingly we substitute 
for quarter sessions and borough justices 
a Licensing Commission. The Com- 
mission will consist of three persons—the 
Chairman and two other Commissioners 
appointed by His Majesty on the recom- 
mendation of the Home Secretary. 
Their powers will continue in force 
until the end of the reduction period 
and may, if necessary, be continued 
by Order in Council. The expenses of 
the Commission will be paid out of the 
compensation fund. I do not think it 
will be a very serious charge. As 
regards the licensing authorities, a much 
more difficult question arises—a question 
which deserves and has received much 
consideration—namely, whether the local 
licensing authority shall be wholly or 
in part, directly or indirectly, elective. 
Personally I confess I was very strongly 
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predisposed in favour of the introduction 
of an elective element; but there is 
grave objection to it. It would almost 
certainly tend to make local elections 
for general administrative purposes turn 
on a single issue which was not relevant 
to them. That is a very grave evil, and 
when you take that into account and 
remember further that the first duty 
imposed on the justices will be to bring 
about the statutory reduction in their 
district, as they are bound to do, there 
seems less reason than there otherwise 
would have been for making them 
directly responsible to the ratepayers, 
and, on the whole—I confess not without 
doubt—-we have come to the conclusion 
it would be best to retain the licensing 
jurisdiction in the hands of the justices. 
We have, however, made some not 
unimportant changes in the large 
boroughs. A large borough for this 
purpose means any borough with a 
separate commission of the peace, which 
is a county borough, or which has a 
population of over 25,000. In such 
boroughs the licensing justices will exer- 
cise their powers through the borough 
licensing committee appointed under 
the Act of 1872, seven being substituted 
for three as the minimum number of 
the committee. In all such boroughs, 
whether county boroughs or not, there 
will be set up an appeal authority. In 
quarter sessions boroughs it will consist 
of the Recorder and four justices chosen 
for the purpose by the whole body of 
justices, and in a large borough not 
having a separate quarter sessions and, 
therefore, no Recorder, it will consist 
of the mayor and four justices appointed 
by the whole body of justices. A member 
of the appeal authority will be incapable 
of acting as a member of the licensing 
committee. The powers of the appeal 
authority will be twofold—first, the 
power of confirming new licences granted 
by the licensing justices ; and, secondly— 
and this is important—exclusive jurisdic- 
tion in appeals against refusal to renew 
or ‘transfer licences. Such appeals in 
large boroughs will no longer go to 
quarter sessions. Licensing justices may 
pay to their clerk, in addition to his 
salary, such remuneration as they think 
fit for special work performed in connec- 
tion{with the Act. Finally, under this 
head, we remove a grievance which has 
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sometimes operated very harshly, by 
providing that in cases where the decision 
of the licensing justices has been appealed 
against, whether by mandamus, certiorari, 
prohibition or otherwise, the Court shall 
direct the local treasurer to pay to the 
justices a sum sufficient to indemnify 
them for all costs properly incurred and 
not recoverable. 


Now I come to a totally different 
topic—namely, new licences. As re- 
gards new licences, the Act of 1904 
contained in its fourth section what I 
consider a most invaluable enactment— 
that which secures to the public the 
monopoly value in the case of new licences. 
Experience shows that that provision 
needs amendment in two particulars— 
first, payment for any year in respect to 
monopoly value ought not to exceed, 
and we propose it shall not exceed, 
the licence value for the year as.estimated 
by the justices. I have a large number 
of cases here, which I could quote if 
necessary, in which a very considerable 
lump sum of money has been paid down 
as a condition of the grant of new licences, 
and when that is the case, obviously, 
however you like to describe it, it fetters 
the discretion of the authority in years 
to come. It is much better, we think— 
and most of the licensing benches agree— 
that we should provide, as we do, that 
for any year the payment is not to exceed 
the licence value for that year; and, 
secondly—a very important provision— 
we propose as a condition for securing 
the monopoly value to provide for the 
revision of the payment on the renewal of 
the licence either annually or periodically. 
It is impossible very often prospectively 
to estimate what the monopoly value ofa 
new licence will be. In regard to this 
question of new licences, we introduce 
at once a new machinery altogether. 
There is no question here of frustrated 
expectations or compensation. The 
monopoly value is declared by the Act 
of 1904 to belong to the community, 
and the possibility of the upgrowth of 
parasitic interests is effectively prevented. 
It is, in our opinion, not sufficient that 
the public should be secured in the 
enjoyment of the monopoly value of 
any new licence the justices may think 
fit to grant. We think the people of the 
locality ought further in such case to 
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have the power of saying, just as the 
owner of the soil if he pleases may say, 
that no new licences shall be granted at 
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also be subject to the power of prohibi- 
tion vested in the inhabitants of the 


district. Further, we apply Section 22 


all. Our Bill by its second clause | of the Act of 1874 in regard to provisional 


confers this power on the parochial 
electors in every licensing district. Upon | 
a requisition signed by not less than | 
one-tenth a poll may be taken on a/| 
resolution prohibiting the grant of new | 
licences, and that resolution may be | 
carried by a simple majority. It remains | 
in force until revoked by a rescinding 
resolution, similarly required and simi- 
larly carried. 





An HON. MEMBER: At what! 
interval ? 


Mr. ASQUITH : Three years. Where 
a poll has been taken on either a pro- 
hibitory or a rescinding resolution a 
further poll is not to be taken until the ex- 
piration of three years. Powersare given 
tothe Local Government Board to regulate 
procedure in regard to such resolutions, 


and to apply to them the enactments! o¢ the register which is not conducted 


relating to Parliamentary or local govern- 
ment elections. While the prohibitory 
resolution is in force no new licences, 
in the ordinary sense, on or off, may be 
granted in the district. 
prevent the licensing justices dealing 
with business premises constructed, 
fitted, and intended to be used in good | 
faith for any purpose to which the holding | 
of an on-licence is merely auxiliary. We 
shall grant for the first time electors | 
the power of saying whether or not 
no new off- or on-licences shall be given. | 
That I believe to be a valuable and 


This will not | 


licences to premises to be constructed 
for off consumption. 


I come now to deal with the still 
more important matter of registered 
clubs. Between Ist January, 1904, 
and Ist January, 1907, the number 
of registered clubs—clubs in which 
intoxicating liquors could be supplied— 
increased from 6,371 to 6,907, and after 


| the expiration of another year they have 


probably reached the number of 7,110. 
I need hardly say that there is no inten- 
tion on the part of the Government 
to interfere with the freedom of the 
bona fide club. I need hardly say also 
that all clubs in which liquor is supplied, 
whether to the rich or the less fortunate 
in the community, stand on precisely 
the same footing. Under the Act of 
1902 such clubs already require to be 
registered, and any club may be struck 


in good faith or where certain objection- 
able practices or specified acts are proved 
to be committed on the premises. We 
propose to strengthen the law by pro- 
viding that the registration of such 


‘clubs should be annually renewed to 


afford an opportunity for notice of objec- 


'tion to be submitted and considered 


by the licensing justices. That sounds 
at first sight an annoying provision ; 
but since I have had this matter in hand 
in the last few weeks and months, there 
have been brought to my notice cases in 
which the suppression of a licence under 





necessary provision. No one can COn-| the right hon. Gentleman’s Act of 1904 
tend that this interferes with any interest | has been followed by the upgrowth of 
either equitable or otherwise, and there is ‘clubs, not in the same premises, but 
no reason why it should not come onal next door, carrying on the same business, 
force at the earliest possible moment. often tied to the same brewer, who is 

Now I will: say a word with regard to | financing the whole affair, and frequented 
off-licences. The statutory reduction | by the same class of persons. No licence 
does not apply to off-licences. We pro- | duty is paid, and there is no restriction 
pose to repeal the exceptions allowed in | as to hours. The place is occupied 
Section 10 of the Act of 1902 in the case | during the whole of Sunday, sometimes 
of spirit dealers and wine merchants, | in betting and gambling, as well as in 
and to provide that a justice’s licence | drinking, and there is no effective poiice 
should be required for every Excise | supervision. That is a monstrous evil. 
licence for retail and consumption off| It is a bad thing in the interests of the 
the premises. In regard to new off-| community, and thoroughly unfair in 
licences, we propose that they should | the interests of the trade. I can under- 
be brought under the provisions of} stand the indignation, the perfectly 
Section 4 of the Act of 1904, and should | legitimate indignation, which is felt by 
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those who are interested in the trade 
and have contributed compensation to 
the levy fund for the suppression of 
publichouses, and yet see that the 
moment one of these institutions is 
suppressed, its place is taken by a club 
carrying on the same business. I might 
almost here appeal for the unanimous 
support of all sections of opinion in the 
House with regard to this question, 
anxious and eager as we are not to inter- 
fere with the bona-fide club. But this 
provision for the registration of clubs 
being annually renewed is urgently 
needed. If an objection is made on the 
ground that a club is used mainly as a 
drinking resort, or on any ground 
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general law or by reviving and enlarging 
the powers of the licensing justices 
attached to the conditions relating to 
the renewal of the licence. I will take 
the first question—namely, that of the 
Sunday opening of public houses. We 
propose to apply the Welsh Sunday 
Closing Act to Monmouthshire, but we 
do not believe that public opinion in 
England is ripe for a measure of univer- 
sal compulsory Sunday closing. On the 
other hand, there is little doubt that the 
hours during which public houses are 
open on Sunday are, as a rule, excessive, 
in the interests both of the persons 
engaged in the trade and of the com- 
munity at large. Both the majority 


specified in the Act of 1902, and it is| and the minority of the Peel Commis- 
upheld by the justices, they may make | sion were of opinion that a case was 
an order directing that the premises | madeout in this respect for further cur- 


shall not be used for the same purposes | tailment. 


any time during the next five years. 
This order is subject to appeal. To 
secure an enforcement of the law we 
propose that power should be given 


to any chief constable, inspector, 
or superintendent of police, or an 
officer of superior rank _ specially 
authorised by the chief constable 


to enter and inspect the premises of any 
registered club. That is a provision to 
be applied to all registered clubs alike 
in Pall-mall and St. James’s Street as 
elsewhere. The conditions are care-- 
fully framed so as to prevent any possi- 
bility of offence or any legitimate cause 
of irritation. We are dealing with an 
admitted and growing evil. Anxious 
as I am from the point of view of both 
sides not to interfere with political and 
working men’s clubs, with bona fide 
institutions to promote social inter- 
course and political and economic dis- 
cussions, we cannot fail to recognise that 
under the guise of clubs there are spring- 
ing up in this country a set of ill-regulated 
public houses, and that it is quite time 
the law stepped in. 

There is one other serious provision in 
the Bill to which we attach the greatest 
importance. I classify them under the 
general head of conditions. Experience 
has shown various abuses in connection 
with the use of licensed premises which, 
apart from any question of compensation 
or monopoly value, ought to be dealt with 
in one of two ways or by both—either 
by increasing the: stringency of the 


Mr, Asquith. 





We propose that outside the 
metropolis, where the state of things is 
quite exceptional, no _ public-house 
should be open on Sunday more than 
one hour in the middle of the day or more 
than two hours in the evening. Further, 
the justices are empowered to attach as a 


| condition to the renewal of the licence 








any particulars either of total prohibi- 
tion or of further restriction on the sale 
of liquor in particular premises on Sun- 
day. Where the justices attach that 
condition and convert a licence prac- 
tically into a six days licence, the Bill 
provides that the licence-duty shall be 
reduced by one-seventh. [An Hon. 
MEMBER: Any compensation ?] No 
compensation. 


Another evil of a cognate character 
arises in connection with the defini- 
tion of the bona fide traveller. At 
present under Section 10 of the Act 
of 1874 a person satisfies the definition 
if he has spent the previous night three 
miles away. We propose—again follow- 
ing the recommendations of the Peel 
Commission—to substitute six miles for 
three miles in all cases. [“ Oh, oh.’’] 
Here, again, we empower the justices to 
attach by way of condition to the renewal 
of the licence any further restrictions in 
regard to particular premises in this 
respect that seems to them to be reason- 
able. There are cases where some such 
restrictions might be reasonable. 


There are a number of other matters 
which require elasticity in their treatment 
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and as to which therefore, while making 
no change in the general law, we give the 
widest discretion, subject to due notice 
to the owner and to appeal, for the 
justices to attach conditions to the 
rerewal of licences. First, as to the 
exclusion of children from the barsof 
licensed premis>s. I will read the pro- 
posed clause— 


‘* In the case of any licensed premises to which 
this section is applied, the holder of the licence 
shall not allow a child to be at an7 time in the 
bar of the licensed premises except during the 
hours of closing. On the grant a renewal of 





licences in respect of premises other than 
railway refreshment-rooms, etc, the licensing | 
justices 


purpose of the operation of the order in those 
child shall be deemed to be a child.” 


That gives considerable latitude for local | 
conditions, and no doubt, as a rule, 
the justices will fix a sufficiently high 
age to prevent this terrible and growing | 
evil of keeping young children in bars. 

Next, we propose to give the justices 
power to make conditions as to the 
enployment of women or children on 
the licensed premises, as to the arrange- 

ment of any part of the premises open 

to the public, as to any access to them, 

as to the supplying to any perso. of the 
measure of liquor exceeding that asked 
for, as to the closing of the premises at 
specified hours on particular days, and 
as to closing the premises completely 
or for a specified time on polling days. | 
during Parliamentary or municipal elec- 
tions. If the holder of the licence makes 
default in any of the conditions so 
attached to it the justices may, on the 
next application for its renewal, refuse 
renewal, and refuse it without compensa- 
tion. There are a number of other minor 
provisions in the Bill dealing with special | 
branches of the law which I am sure, 

after the length at which I have detained 
the House, I shall be excused if I pass over. 

I have explained as clearly as I can the 
main provisions of the Bill; and, what- 
ever be its merits or demerits, the House 
will see that it is a large and comprehen- 
sive scheme. All its provisions are 
directed, and directed solely, to securing 
the two objects which I indicated at the 
outset—first, an immediate improvement, 

not only by the reduction of licences, in 

the conditions under which this traffic is 
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may order that this section shall | 
be appliel to those premises, and may, for the | 


| which I shall address myself. 
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now carried on; and, secondly, the 
ultimate recovery by the State of com- 
plete dominion of its property and 
freedom of action. The Bill is not con- 
ceived, I say once again, in a spirit of 
vindictiveness or hostility to any par- 
ticular interest. It is not proposed by 
us at this moment as incapable of amend- 
ment. We invite criticism upon it 
and, as long as that criticism is honest— 
and by “ honest” I mean loyal to the 
general and governing purposes of the 
scheme—we shall welcome it; and, if we 
are convinced of its justice, we shall be 
ready to defer to it. I beg to move. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
’ ~ 


: are . oes 2aV 3 oIV i i ill 
premises, fix any limit of age under which a | That leave be given to bring ina B 


to amend the Licensing Acts, 1828 to 


| 1906.”--(Mr. Asquith.) 
| 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Nobody is 
likely to complain of the le rgth 
of the speech which the right hon. 
Geatleman has just delivered. He had 
to deal with an extremely complicated 
mesure. He has dealt with it not only 
with admirable lucidity, but, as I think, 
with great conciseness and a mastery 
of the art of compression, which is not 
always easy for those who have to del 
with great and complex subjects of 
legislation to exhibit when they are 
explaining their proposals to the House. 
I shall have no excuse for trespassing 
at great length on the time of the House, 
| and do not intend to do so on the preset 
occasion. Manifestly the great mass 
of the questions with which the right 
hon. Gentleman dealt are more questions 
which we shall have to discuss on the 
Committee and the subsequent stages; 
they do not touch the fundamental 
and main principles, and it is those to 
I am 
quite ready to give the right hon. 
Gentleman credit—a kind of credit which 
he has in past times been very geluctant 
to bestow upon his political opponents— 
that in bringing forward this measure he 
is endeavouring to further the great 
cause of tempezance. I agree with him 
that no greater cause exists. I agree 
with him that among all the social evils 
which meet us in every walk of life, every 
sphere of activity, the greatest of all the 
evils is the evil of intemperance. But les 


D 
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it be remembered—as a general obser- 
vation which I am sure must have been 
present to many minds while the right 
hon. Gentleman was speaking—that what 
this House or any Legislature can do 
to deal with vice—for intemperance is a 
vice—is relatively unimportant. It can 
aid, but it can do no more than aid, those 
other great social forces exercised by 
the preacher, lay or clerical, exercised by 
public opinion, by the changed and, as I 
believe, the improving views on this 
subject which are gradually dominating 
all class:s of the community. All we 
can do in our capacity as legislators is to 
aid these other great and fructifying 
forces upon which we must in the main 





rely for any great and beneficial change 
in the habits of our countrymen. And, 
therefore, the question that we have 
to ask is not whether a measure of this 
kind is going to produce some enormous | 
advance in the practice of temperance, | 
I doubt whether the right hon. | 


Gentleman himself supposes it. I was | 
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a financial rather than an ethical 
matter. We have given in the past 
by reckless legislation this monopoly 
value ; we have created this vast amount 
of property; we should, I agree, cease 
to create it; but we should deal with: 
it, where it has been created, in a spirit 
of fairness and equity. But the control 
of the community over this monopoly 
value is after all not an ethical, but a 
financial question, and it therefore falls 
into a much lower category in importance, 
and appeals to much humbler motives 
than the larger issues to which the cause 
of temperance so rightly and so properly 
appeals. With this preface I ask the House 
to consider what the Government’s plan 
rea'ly is. The right hon. Gentleman is. 


/ going, as I understand, it, to make an 
“enormous reduction in licences, and he- 
is going to do it by destroying what is 


now the legal, practical, and equitable- 
property of a large and, as far as I am 
aware, a not undeserving class of the 
community. I do not think that can 


one of the authors of a Bill, much abused, | be right, even if some great moral end 
which at all events, it is admitted, has had | is to be gained by it or appears to be 
the effect while in operation of largely | likely to be gained by it; because I do- 
diminishing the number of licences, and | not think that morality can be founded 
that was the object of it. And in| upon immorality, or that you are likely 
connection with it I at the time and have | really to advance any great cause, what- 
since examined what statistical evidence | ever it may be, by basing your whole 
or scientific proof can be adduced that | apparatus upon a foundation of injustice: 
there is any clear and close connection | You are not going to advance any great 


between the number of licences in any dis- | 
trict, and the temperance of that district, | 
and I think everybody who has endeav- 
oured to carry out the investigations of 
which I speak will come to my conclusion, 
namely, that it is very hard indeed to 
trace that close connection, and that, 
since it is hard to prove it, we should be 
rash indeed to base upon any scheme 
which merely had in view the reduction 
of licences any too high hopes of any 
amelioration in the morals of the com- | 
munity in respect of intemperance or | 
excessive indulgence in alcoholic drinks. | 
Therefore, when the right hon. Gentle- 
man tells us that his two great objects 
are to diminish the number of licences 
and to give to the community the mo- 
nopoly value of them, I have to observe 


that the first of those objects is one which, 








desirable as I quite agree it is, is not one 

upon which we ought to build too great 

hopes, and that the other is merely 
Mr. A. J. Balfour. 


cause in the sense in which I am speaking. 
I wish I could believe you were. At all 
events, it would be a consolation, if the 
Bill passes in its present form, for the in- 
justice which I think it is going to inflict 
ona minority of the population to feel that 
the majority of the population were being 
substantially and practically relieved 
of a temptation to which they are now 
subjected, and that we might look 
forward to an entirely different spirit 
pervading our whole population with 


regard to temperance. But if the Bill. 
passes in its present shape there is no such. 


prospect, and the right hon. Gentleman 
does not pretend that there is such a 


prospect, and not one word in his speech. 
suggested that he entertained these: 


vain and illusory hopes. What we have 
to reflect is that, for no great moral 
object, with no prospect of some enor- 


mous improvement in the morals of our 


people, you are going to commit what I 
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shall show in a moment to be a gross 
injustice to a small part of the com- 
munity; and I am not sure, when I come 
to discuss another part of his scheme, 
whether I cannot show that even such 
machinery as the right hon. Gentleman 
has in view for diminishing drunkenness 
is not going to break down under the 
growth of clubs with which this Bill 
deals, but with which it certainly does not 
deal in a manner from the temperance 
point of view which is likely to be effective. 
I have said that this Bill is, on the face of 
it, going to inflict great hardship and 
injustice on a certain class of people. I 
listened with some pain, I admit, to the 
exultant cheers with which hon. Gentle- 
men opposite greeted every proposal of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer which 
had for its object the injugy of existing 
licenve-holders—[An Hon. MemBeErR: 
Not licence-holders, but brewers. |— 
the owners of property connected with 
licences, whether they be shareholders 
in breweries, or publicans managing 
public-houses. I am not a shareholder 
in a brewery, but I believe that the 
shareholders are a most _ respectable 
class. They are certainly a widely 
diffused class, and I have no reason to 
believe that they are less reputable 
citizens than the shareholders in any 
other industrial concern. At all events, 
T think this House owes them an equal 
meed of justice to that which it would 
exercise in favour of any class in the king- 
dom. The right hon. Gentleman went 
into a long legal disquisition, admirably 
stated, with regard to the statute law 
governing the sale of intoxicating liquor 
in this conntry. I have not a word to 
say against that legal disquisition. No 
ran is a greater master of the law, and 
no man in this House is better qualified 
to expound it than the right hon. Gentle- 
man. But we have to deal, not with 
statute law, but with admitted equities. 
We have to deal with what is treated 
by every class in the community at the 
present time as property, saleable, ex- 
changeable, taxable, rateable property 
which has to bear all the public incidence 
of property, property which can be ex- 
changed, which can be bought, in the 
open market, and which has a market 
price. The right hon. Gentleman knows 
perfectly well, and has never denied, 
that the Inland Revenue of which he 
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is the head, exacts from the estate 
of those who have property in licensed 
buildings a proportion not based upon 
the vaule which he is going to give 
compensation for, but based on the 
market value of the property. The right 
hon. Gentleman has inventel a new 
scale by which this property is to be 
estimated. He does not pretend for a 
moment that the scale which he proposes 
as legislator is the same scale on which 
he is acting as administrator. He does 
not for a moment pretend that any 
licence-holder under this Billi is going to 
retain the amount of property from which 
every day he is extracting a tax in his 
capacity of Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
I frankly admit I am wholly unable to 





| explain or understand the ethical basis of 
|that proposition. I believe that my 
‘right hon. and_ learned friend 
| beside me can expound it much 
| better than I can. I was told the 
‘other day—I am not going into the 
| figures—of a case in which the Secretary 
| of State for War got an enormous price— 
for the country—by the sale of licensed 
‘premises. I cannot conceive that the 
| value of those premises will, after this 
| Bill, and on the scale which the right hon. 
| Gentleman is going to put upon them, 
| sink from the sum which the right hon. 
'Gentleman as administrator obtained 
| for them to the level which the right hon. 
| Gentleman as legislator thinks ought to 
| be given for them. How are you going 
ito find any equitable theory on which a 
transaction like that is based? There 
is no such theory. Observe, if I under- 
| stand the right hon. Gentleman rightly, 
| what the Government are going to do is 
| to inflict the following hardships on the 
existing owner of licensed property :— 
You are, first of all, going to put all the 
compensation levy, not into the hands 
of quarter sessions or of the local 
authority, but into the hands of the 
central authority. The result of that 
will be that those who have paid the 
compensation in consequence of which 
the houses in a district have diminished 
will not gain by that diminution. The 
gain will or may go to some far distant 
part of the country, and one of the sets- 
off against the compensation levy will be 
taken away from existing owners of 
licensed premises. The second hardship 
is that you are going, as I understand the 
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proposition of the right hon. Gentleman, 
to value this property upon a wholly new 
and, as I think, an entirely arbitrary 
valuation. I admit that the whole 
subject is full of technical difficulties, and 
if I were to embark on an elaborate 
discussion of the relations of tied houses 
to brewers, and how that affected rent 
and valuation, I might puzzle the House, 
but I do not think I should enlighten 
them. But I will put a quite simple 
case to the right hon. Gentleman and 
those who approve of this Bill, which, I 
think, will illustrate my point as to the 
inequitable character of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s estimate of this property. 
Let us not consider the case of the tied 
house at all, but of a free house, of the 
man who owns the licence of premises 
where he has liberty to buy from whom 
he likes. You are going, as I understand 
the matter, to estimate the value of his 
property upon methods which are far 
removed, and which will give totally 
different results from eny plan on which 
either the Inland Revenue would proceed 
in taxing his property for death duties 
or others would act in estimating the 
capital value of the property for purchase. 
You are not going to try to get the market 
value; you are not aiming at paying 
the man back a sum equal to that which 
he would get in the market. We spent 
yes‘erday in discussing, under the guillo- 
tine, the question of substituting for all 
rating purposes in Scotland the capita- 
lised value of some things of which 
it is very difficult to get at the capitalised 
value. Here, you are going to deal 
with what ought to be capitalised 
value, and it is quite easy to get 
at.t. But you refuse to get at it in the 
only fair way by estimating what a pur- 
chaser would give in a free market, 
if the thing were put for sale, before this 
legislation was brought in or threatened. 
That is the fair value. Anything short 
of that is robbery, and I cannot believe 
that it is right or honest of this House 
to make themselves collaborators in a 
scheme which, under various specious 
names, is no less thana plan for diminish- 
ing the number of licences by depriving 
a lot of innocent victims of property to 
which they have an equitable title. 
There is a third grievance produced by 
this Bill, and I am not sure it is not the 
most serious of all. The right hon. 
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Gentlemin is going to hive a time-limit. 
He turned round to his followers and said, 
i. impassioned and cloquent terms, 
thit it was a mitter of honour with his 
colleagues and himself to impose a time- 
limit. In other words, they mide so 
many speeches in favour of a time-limit 
in 1904 thit, whether a time-limit were 
just or unjust, it was quite impossible 
for them to avoid imposing it. I appre- 
ciite the right hon. Gentlem 1in’s difficulty. 
I think it would have been rather hard 
on him to swallow everything he said on 
the subject in the impassioned deb<tes 
which took place three or four vears ago, 
and I s 1ppose he is almost driven to adopt 
some form of time-limit in regard to 
his own consistency, if not in regard to 
the equities of the case. But obrerve 
how you are going to work the time-limit. 
You are going to say that, at the end 
of fourteen years, a whole class of 
property now in existence shall cease 
to exist. You are going to say that, 
during that fourteen years the owners of 
the property are to spend annually the sum 
of money settled under the Act of 1904, 
known as the compensation levy, and 
that, in addition, they are to pay a 
second insurance, for themselves which 
is to be on such a scale that at the end 
of the fourteen years the whole of their 
property is to be returned to them in the 
form of insurance. That seems to me to 
be a grotesque proposal. Under the 
name of insurance you are going to 
require a man or a company so to deprive 
himself or themselves of his or their 
annual income that practical bankruptcy 
must stare him or them in the face. I do 
not see how you can possibly justify 
that. Take the case of a man who has, 
since 1904, been paying compensation. 
He owns, we will say, a house which is 
admirably conducted, and which is, pro- 
bably, the last house which the magis- 
trates are likely to interfere with or to 
destroy. That man will now have to 
go on paying up to the fourteenth year 
all the compensation levy by which his 
fellows in the trade are to be compen- 
sated when their licences are removed, 
and, at the end of his time, he is either 
to be beggared, to be turned out in the 
world without a shilling, or else he has 
to deprive himself of what must be the 
bare necessaries of life in order that, 
within_the fourteen years, he may pay, 
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‘not merely the existing compensation, 
but the new insurance which is to equal 
the whole present value of his property. 
There is no use in quoting bishops to me 
in a matter of that kind. It surely is a 
really quite plain matter of common 
financial equity. It is a perfectly simple 
case of not depriving a man of that 
which he owns under the name of com- 
pelling him to insure. You call it in- 
surance. Itis robbery, and I do not see 
what dexterity will get over that. I 
have never supposed for a moment, nor 
did the other authors of the Act of 1904 
suppose, that the owners of licensed 
property had a freehold in that particular 
property, and I can quite conceive that 
after a term of years, during which 
there was no disturbance, you might 
say: “You have had time to insure, 
you have had a security of tenure 
which is less than freehold, and we gave 
you ample time in which to make the 
necessary provision for the moment 
at which the State will resume the 
licence.” But that is not the proposal 
of the right hon. Gentleman. The 
Government are, in the first place, pro- 
posing a period which is preposterously 
short—[MINIsTERIAL Cries of “ No.” ]— 
and, in the second place, they are requir- 
ing the unhappy man not merely to insure 
against the extinction of his own licence, 
but to insure against the extinction of 
that of everybody else—a double in- 
surance which seems to me to be abso- 
lutely outside any conceivable defence 
upon broad grounds of justice or of 
equity. I turn from that to what seems 
to me an even more important aspect of 
the case. I do not know whether the 
House was as much impressed as I was 
by the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman to the effect that, as soon as, or 
soon after, licences were suppressed under 
the Act of 1904, clubs sprung up to take 
their place. The right hon. Gentleman 
told us the two great objects of this 
measure were the reduction of facilities 
and the recovery of control. How are 
you going to reduce facilities if you are 
going to leave it free to any body of 
persons in this country, when you have 
deprived them of the power of going into 
licensed premises, to form themselves 
into aclub? The right hon. Gentleman 
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there is gross drunkenness or immorality 
may be suppressed. Well, that is quite 
right. If the right hov. Gentleman 
thinks anything is to be gained by it, 
send in your inspectors. For my part 
I do not object to his sending an in- 
spector, even in uniform, into the clubs 
both in Pall Mall and in the country. I 
do not think anybody has a right to have 
their feelings offended, nor do I think 
their feelings would be oifended. But 
that is not the real difficulty. The real 
difficulty is that many public-houses 
are not merely places where people get 
alcoholic stimulants; they are places 
where people also get an opportunity 
of smoking their pipes and enjoying the 
society of their friends as well as having 
their glass of beer-—perfectly innocent 
amusements. Very well, you do by this 
Bill deprive the classes that use public- 
houses of the power of obtaining those 
perfectly legitimate social enjoyments 
in the public-house. They immediately 
start a club, by which the want which 
you have caused may be supplied. That 
is perfectly legitimate. That is not a 
bogus club, it is a perfectly respectable 
and proper club. Men meet together 
and they say: “ Very well, the public- 
house that we have frequented has been 
suppressed. Let us form a club. We 
do not want to encourage intoxication ; 
but we are prevented from playing 
innocent games at the public-house ” 
{laughter]—there are innocent games 
at the p blic-house—“‘ but at a club we 
shall be able to play what games we like. 
We were turned out of the public-house 
at 10 o'clock, or whatever the hour is; 
nobody will be able to turn us out of a 
club. A wise Legislature has decided 
that we should only go on Sundays 
to a public-house to obtain a glass of beer 
for an hour in the afternoon and two 
hours in the evening, except in Wales ; 
let us start a club where, if we desire it, we 
may have Sunday entertainments, in- 
nocent entertainments, undisturbed by 
police, adorned perhaps by the occasional 
presence of a sergeant in plain clothes, 
but otherwise unimpeded and untram- 
melled.” How are you going to prevent 
that sort of club? I was convinced 
before, but I am doubly convinced by 
the speech of the Chancellor of the Ex- 


is going to introduce a very excellent | chequer, that the only result of carrying 
provision by which any club in which | too far this policy of diminishing the 
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number of licences will be not that you | 
will diminish the amount of alcoholic 
liquor which is consumed, but that you | 
will diminish the amount of alcoholic 
liquor which is consumed under conditions | 
which are subject to law and the per- 
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petual supervision of the guardians of. 


the law, and where you have a control 
which, sergeant or no sergeant, you will 
never be able to get for a working man’s 
or any other club in this country. Does 
anybody think that the picture I have 
drawn is exaggerated ? Well, have not 
I got the justification for it in the right 
hon. Gentleman’s own Bill? He told us 
that even under the Act of 1904, the 
limited extect of which (though I should 
have thought it was a considerable 
eifect), is the subject of derisory attack 
by hon. and right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite—that Act which only 
abolished 1,400 licences in the year— 
very well, even under that Act, small 
as has been its e:fects in the opinion of 
its critics, these clubs have sprung up. 
That is admitted by the Government. 
Have they shown in the description of 
their own Bill the smallest indication 
that they are going to provide any 


safeguards against that process going on 2 | 


They rot only provide ro safeguards, 
but they krow that it is not possible to 
provide safeguards. 
as I do that men will not submit to 
these interferences. 
Englishmen that they may rot hire 
premises to form a club and do in the 
poorer districts of the country what 
their richer brethren are allowed to do 
every day in the rich districts—why, 
it is ridiculous. 
even the limited temperance effects which 
part of this Biil might be supposed to 
produce would be more than counter- 
acted by the augmentation of the un- 
licensed premises which it does nothing 
to diminish or control. The two objects 
which the right hon. Gentleman sets 
out to pursue ke himself is defeating. 
He tells us he is going to reduce facilities, 
and it merely turrs out that he is going 
to destroy a great many quite innocent 
licence-holders. That does not mean 
that he is going to reduce the amount 
of facilities which citizens of this country 
. have for obtairing Jiquor. He tells us 
he is going to recover the control of 
the licensed trade; but nobody can 
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recover the control of that part of the 
| liquor trade in which the consumption 
takes place not upon licensed premises 
| but upon premises belonging to clubs. 
The second part of the right hons Gentle- 
/man’s speech exposes the hollow fallacy 
of the first part, and we are thus left in 
this unhappy position, that the Govern- 
ment, in consequence of their many 
speeches and pledges, are driven to bring 
in a Bill which violates what I regard 
as in many respects the fundamental 
equities which should govern our legis- 


lative proposals. That is in itself a 
great evil. But when we ask what 


compensating advantages the authors 
of these predatory proposals have to 


offer us, it turns out that you 
are not going to diminish the 
amount of liquor consumed, you are 


going to transfer the consumption of that 
liquor from premises over which the 
magistrates and the police have control 
to premises over which they have no 
control. That is a deplorable result, 
certainly will not conduce to 
temperance; and I believe that this 
Bill is neither honest as regards the 
property of the licence-holders, nor is it 
likely to be effective in the great cause 
in which it is nominally introduced. 


Sir THOMAS WHITTAKER (York- 
shire, W.R., Spen Valley): I desire in 
tke first place to thank very warmly 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the Government 
for the Bill which they have introduced. 
It is a very comprekensive Bill, it is a 
| courageous Bill, and it is a Bill which will 
_ obtain tke support of all lovers of temper- 
‘ance in the country. I will dwell very 
briefly on some of its provisions before 
I venture to reply to tke right hon. 
| Gentleman tke Leader of the Opposition. 
| Tke principle of this Bill the right hon: 
Gentleman told tke Houce covered 
two points. The first was to secure a 
great reduction in the facilities for the 
supply of intoxicating drinks, and 
secondly, and in my judgment mainly, 
to recover for the nation full control 
of its own licences in regard to the sale 
of intoxicating liquors. No one can 
expect, and tke Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has told us that he does not expect 
to satisfy everybody, and on one or two 
points of detail I wou'd that tke Bill 
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were different ; but whether he will satisfy 
everybody or not, I am prepared to say 
that, taking the Bill as a whole, it sa’isfies 
me. It does not do all I should like 
‘to see done, but I hope that I recognise 
a genuine, a bold, and a courageous effort 
to deal with one of the most difficult of 
our modern social problems. May I say 
-one word about the time-limit of fourteen 
years, which is much longer than some of 
us want, but I am willing to wait fourteen 
years, which is a long time in the life 
of an individual, but a short time in the 
life of a nation? I am prepared to 
wait fourteen years to get control of the 
licensed trade, rather than by rejecting 
it run the risk of prolonging the period 
of delay in legislating «ni then have to 
accept a still longer time-limit. With 
regard to the question of the licensing 
authority the Government have ‘come 
to the decision that they will leave 
the authority in the hands of the 
justices. That is a point upon which 
you will find there is a _ consider- 
able difference of opinion in various 
parts of the country, and that opinion 
varies very much according to the way 
in which the law is administered in the 


locality in which people live. You will 


find that in some cases the bench will be 
the best authority, and in other cases 
representatives of the loc 1 council 
would be more sitisfac‘ory. I do 
welcome very much indeed the exten- 
sion of self-governing powers in this 
matter of compensation from county 
boroughs to non-county boroughs with a 
population of 25,090 and upwards. There 
‘are a number of non-county boroughs in 
this country where the compensation 
levied is as large as it isin some counties, 
and this provision will free them from 
the incubus of quarter sessions, which 
have hung like a millstone round their 
necks when they are endeavouring to 
administer the licensing law. Then the 
power to give a veto on new licenses is a 
principle which some of us have fought 
for verylong. We recognise the difficulty 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has found in doing everything in the 
‘direction which we desire, during the 
period of this time limit, but there can 
be no objection to giving the people 
of the district power to say that they 
do not want any additional licences. 
Just. a word about clubs. We hear a 
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great deal from the members of the 
liquor trade about clubs, but the first 
thing I ask when the brewers talk about 
clubs is, who supplies the clubs as well 
as the public-houses? Who finance 
these clubs and then complain that they 
are the bane of their existence? In the 
Grand Committee of 1902, when some of 
us on this side of the House desired to 
strengthen the regulation of clubs, who 
was it who fought us? It was themem- 
bers of the liquor trade and the brewers. 
In the City of Bradford there are 276 
fully licensed houses and 160 clubs. 
A point which was not touched on—I 
recognise its difficulty—and which seems 
to be important, is the entertainments 
given by these clubs and the admission of 
visitors. Anybody who reads the club 
papers will see that in many of them 
on Sanday twice a day, and sometimes 
three times a day, there are music- 
hall or theatrical entertainments, Two 
or three times a week also there 
are these entertainments and free visit- 
ing among the members of the union. 
A charge of ld. or 2d. is made for 
programmes, which merely means that 
charge for admission, and drink is 
freely sold. We have now two points of 
policy on which there is widespread agree- 
ment—one, that it is undesirable that 
liquor should be sold in music halls, and, 
two, that it is undesirable that music 
licences should be granted to public- 
houses; but here you have the clubs 
with these entertainments going on and 
liquor being freely sold and this free 
visiting. That is a very serious matter. 
With regard to the Sunday closing, 
I could have wished that the Government 
hed seen their way to have gone some- 
what further. We are to have a reduc- 
tion in the hours of selling and power 
is to be given to the local justices to 
close public houses in their locality. 
They need only allow one or two to be 
open. I wish it had been the other 
way, and I earnestly plead now that it 
may be so—that the law should not 
allow them to be open but should com- 
pel them to close, giving power to the 
justices to allow one or two of them 
to open. The result then would be very 
different. But these are minor criti- 
cisms. I regard the measure as a great 
measure, and I hope we shall be found 
in most hearty and earnest support of it, 
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Now if I might say a word or two in 
reply to the criticisms of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, he seems 
to think we shall be able to do 
very little by Act of Parliament. 
In Ireland, Scotland, and Wales we have 
been able to do something by Sunday 
closing. If there was a sober man 
in those countries on Sunday last who 
would have been drank but for Sunday 
closing, that man was mide sober by 
by Act of Parliament. He says that 
we can do but little. If we can do 
but little, let us do what we can. The 
Majority Report of the Royal Com- 
mission dealing with this point said— 


“Tt is undeniable that a gigantic evil remains 
to be remedied, and hardly any sacrifice would 
be too great which would result in a marked 
diminution of this national degradation.” 4 


If we are to take the right hon. Gentle- 
min as the spokesman of the trade, I am 
afraid there will not be much sacrifice. 
Even the liquor trade themselves recog- 
nise this evil. They speak of the 
“Temptation inseparable from the trade 
in intoxicating liquor.” Does not that 
mean that the facility itself is a tempta- 
tion to the people? They themselves 
recommended a reduction of a number 
of public houses and set themselves to 
work out a scale of compensation. 
Though we are told we can do but little, 
we want to go further and do more in the 
way of reductions. We want largely to 
revise the Act of 1904. That Act gives 
a vested interest that did not exist 
before. The right hon. Gentleman said 
he recognised that aliccnce was not a free- 
hold. It certainly is not if it can be 
taken away for misconduct, but the Act 
of 1904 practically makes it so. I 
noticed last week in the 7'elegraph, which 
usually sets itself up to defend the liquor 
trade, that they said, in reference to 
that Act, that the effect of the Act is to 
create a vested interest in licences. 
It put the trade in a much stronger 
position than before. It did that with 
great injustice to the nation. We cannot 
have complete control of the licences 
unless we get complete possession of 
them, and by giving the holder a right to 
claim compensation the Act created a 
dual ownership in them. We cannot do 
as we wish until we get complete posses- 
sion, and in order that we may do that 
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compensation must entirely cease. We 
do not wish to do an injustice to any- 
body. We wish to secure the interests 
of temperance, and we must in this 
matter satisfy the public. The right 
hon. Gentleman objects very much 
indeed to the resumption of any of these 
licences at the end of the time limit. 
He acknowledges, and no one more 
than. he, the folly of the arrangement 
under which we gave an extremely 
valuable monopoly to a limited number 
of individuals for an absurdly small 
payment. The right hon. Gentleman 
referred to the folly of the legislation 
which allowed these interests to grow 
up, and said we ought to do our best to 
prevent them growing up in the future. 
But surely we must go further than that! 
We must recover the value of the mono- 
poly. That is the object of this Bill. 
If that be not done the position will 
grow worse and worse. As you decrease 
the licences the value of the remaining 
ones increases. They must become’ more 
valuable the fewer they are. If these 
licences are reaily the property of the 
licence holders, under what plea of justice 
do you make a levy for compensation ? 
It is adding insult to injury to m ke a 
man pey money to compensate himself for 
the loss of his own property. Therefore 
by that alone you recognise that the 
licences are not the property of these 
men. The licence is not their property. 
It is an expectation. The other day 
the trade published a manifesto in the 
papers in which they said— 

““ What we have always relied on is not the 
right to renewal. . . . We relied on the expecta- 
tion of renewal.” 

If that is true, that at once gets rid of 
the property claim. It is a speculation 
—you put money into an expectation. 
Lord Selborne said it was a locus stands 
for renewal. All that implies that it 
might be refused. I now pass to this 
point, that all these good people who have 
put their money into the liquor trade 

have put it inon expectation. That is not 
new law. Eighty years ago Lord 
Brougham declared the position as 
clearly as it could be stated. The nation 
has been made aware that these licences 
are subject to refusal at the end of any 
year, and it was with that full knowledge 
that people put their money into the trade. 
I looked up the figures in a recent Stock 
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Exchange Year Book and I found 
360 brewery and distillery companies 
given in the volume. Of those 360, 345 
were registerel and put before the 
public after the year 1882, that is the year 
of the decision of the “Over Darwea”’ 
case—that well-known case which made it 
perfectly clear to everybody that these 
licences were subject to refusal at the 
end of any year. It was in that year that a 
letter appeared in one of the trad> 
papers writted by Mr. Nash, counsel 
to the liquor trade. In that letter, Mr. 
Nash said— 

“T am sorry to say, having looked into this 
question most exhaustively and compared notes 
with many of my brethern well-versed in these 
matters, that there cannot be the smallest 
doubt that in the strict sense no such thing as a 
vested interest exists and that, subject to appeal, 
the magistrates can refuse to renew the licence 
of the largest, most useful and best-conducted 
hotel in England. I daresay this will stagger 
many owners, but it is high time that the trade 
fully realised their position and did not remain 
an instant in a state of false security.” 


It was after that knowledge that 345 
out of 369 brewery and distillery com- 
panies were registerel and went to the 
public for their capital. Therefore I 
say that the people who put their money 


into them did it with the full knowledge | 


of the position and that they are not en- 
titled to so much sympathy as they 
now ask for. When we see documents 
such as have been circulated in the House 
to-day are we to understand that these 


men—these bankers, trustees, directors— 


of trust companies and the rest—deliber- 
ately invested the funds 
charge in debentures in 


not adopted the precaution of creating 
a sinking fund or writing down the 
value of these properties? If s», they 
have been guilty of negligence and 


unpardonable recklessness, and there has | 


not been ordinary commercial prudence 
in dealing with an investment of that 


kind. I know that some gentlemen have | 


invested their own money in this way, but 
it is a speculation all the same. 
at liberty to put your owa money into it 


no doubt, but you are not at liberty to | 
invite other people to put their money in | 


without telling them that half, two-thirds, 


or three-fourths of the security depends | 


on an annual licence. You are not justi- 
fied in asking people to put money in 
unless you can protect their interest by 
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setting up a sinking fund, and I think 
that the time allowed to enable that to 
be effected is substantial, liberal, generovs 
and reasonable. The right hon. Gentle- 
man cannot understand the reasonabl.- 
ness of the proposal under which the 
owner of a licensed property is to 
pay towards the levy for compensa- 
tion, and a!so to set up a sinking fund. 
But it is an ordinary every-day oc :ur- 
rence. Any man who owns a leaseho'd 
house in London, for instance, knows 
that at the end of a certain time the 
lease will fall in, and the property will 
pass from him. If he is a prudent man, 
he sets up a sinking fund during the 
time of the lease, and he also insures 
against fire. It is the same with a ship. 
Any man with a ship sets up a sinking 
fund against the time when the ship will 
be practically of no value, and he also 
insures against risk of loss. Under the 





in their | 
these con- | 
cerns and during all this time have | 


You are | 


time limit, we give to the trade a definite 
| fixed period during which the holder will 
| be in the full enjoyment of the licence, 
‘and he can set up a sinking fund to 
| redeem the value of the licence; the 
| compensation contribution is merely an 
| insurance to protect him in case of the 
| loss of the licence during the currency of 
| the time limit. It seems to me quite a 
reasonable proposal. Another important 
point is that the reduction of the number 
of houses will add to the value of the 
remaining houses, and practically the 
sinking fund would do almost alone for 
what they want. A house sells, say, a 
thousand pounds’ worth of liquor. The 
| gross profit upon that is about £400, and 
the net profit about £200. Take anarea 
in which there are twalve of these houses, 
each making a net profit of £200. ‘That 
| gives £2,400. Supposing you abolish 
‘three of the houses, reducing the number 
|to nine. These nine may make £200 
each as before—£1,800 ; but it is probabie 
that two-thirds of the trade which bad been 
| done in the other three houses would go to- 
the remaining nine houses. Two-thirds. 
of the gross profits of those three houses. 
had been £800, and practically that addi- 
tional trade would go to the remaining 
nine houses without extra cost of working ; 
that is to say that the gross profit of the 
three houses would practically be the net 
profit of the nine houses, and that 
additional trade would be done by these 
nine houses without extia working ex- 
'penses. Therefore, if the gross profit of 
the three houses is added to the £1,800 
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of the nine houses you have a profit from 
these nine houses of £2,600. They 
would be making more profit in those 
mine houses than they did in them 
when there were twelve houses. 
[*No!”] Well, answer it then Deal 
with it. They even make more profit in 
the nine houses than in the twelve because 
of the reduction of working expenses, and 
that would go a long way to help them to 
provide the compensation. Then the 
right hon Gentleman objects to this fund 
being made national, because it would be 
used to compensate for licences that are 
removed in areas where those who make 
the payments receive no benefit. That is 
what takes place now. The compensation 
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fund of the right hon. Gentleman is levied | 
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over quarter sessions areas, and quarter | 


sessions areas are often counties. 


They | 


pay to this compensation fund in all parts | 


of the county without any reference to the 
fact that there will be no reduction of 
houses in some parts of the areas from 


| down. 


which the payments are derived. 
Many owners of public-houses pay | 
to this levy without any reduction 


taking place in their particular locality. 
The fact is that it is 


recognised | 


that this is an arrangement for the whole | 


trade—a kind of compulsory insurance, 
and there is no difference in that 1espect 
in the arrangement now proposed. They 
pay the levy whether or not there be a 
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justice of that method. People put a 
value on all kinds of things—race horses, 
old china, pictures, licences, but the 
Inland Revenue does not go into the 
reasonableness or permanence of that 
value; it takes the market value, 
If people put an extravagant value on 
the expectation of the renewal of a 
licence, the duty is levied upon it. But 
it does not mean that the Inland Revenue 
justifies that value. In 1895, British 
South Africa shares (Rhodesia) were 
sould at £9, and death duties would 
be paid on £9 if anyone holding them 
died at the time they were at that 
price. To-day they stand at lds. 6d, 
By charging death duties on £9 the 
Inland Revenue did not in the least 
indicate that the shares would stop at 
that value, still less did they indicate 
that they would refund if they went 
They took them at their 
market price. But the Leader of the 
Opposition thinks it very wrong indeed 
that these licences should be compensated 
on the value at which they are taxed, 
and he thinks that it would be wrong to 
tax them at their market valus. The 
annual value of the premises should be a 
fair representation of the market value 
of those premises, the market selling 
price. The community is being de- 


_frauded. The fact is that a number of 


reduction in their locality, and they will do | 
the same under the arrangements of this | 


Bill. 


very useful admission in accepting the 


The right hon. Gentleman mae a | 


houses are not paying a fair amount of 
rates and taxes. They have not been 
properly assessed. If they were properly 
assessed, the basis which the right hon. 


Gentleman suggests would provide a fair 


Chancellor of the Exchequer’s statement | 


of the law. 
statement of the law was wonderfully 
<lear, and seemed to me to be exceedingly 


The right hon. Gentleman’s | 


powerful—the absolute legal right of | 
the nation todo what it likes with its own | 


licences. The right hon. Gentleman 
admits that. Then he comes to what he 
is pleased to call equity and rights of 
property. 
property in expectation and not in law? 
An expectation cannot be a permanency. 
An expectation is 
fiquidated by a term of years. 
what the Bill proposes to do. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer dealt with the question of 
the death duties. The Inland Revenue 
levies the death duties upon the market 
walue of the estate at the time of death. 


But can a man have a right of | 


capable of being | 
That is | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


and equitable estimate of value and 
compensation. I expect that we shall 
have a very curious anomaly when this 
Bill is passed, as I hope it will be. We 
shall have owners of public-house 
property going to the public assessment 
authorities and wanting them to put up 
the assessments. We have had this year, 
and the Return giving full particulars 
will be published within a day or 
two, the case of a _ public-house in 


the city of London the licence of 
which was refused, and in regard 
to which the owner was awarded 


100 years’ purchase on the gross assess- 
ment to property tax. In other cases 
sixty, seventy, and eighty years’ purchase 
was given, while the owner still has the 
property. He l.ses the licence and he 
is compensated for it a hundred times the 


It does not in any sense or in any way | annual value at which the whole lot has 
go into the question of the wisdom or | beenassessed. Thenthere was a case where 
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the hou e was assessed at £68, and in| the time I have been associated with 
which the owner got £7,700 compensation | the House I ever heard a scheme un- 
for the licence alone, «nd he is still left | folded which gave me such general satis- 


with his property. 
are being defrauded. 


I say that the public | faction. 
These people have | place upon the application of the prin- 


I congratulate him in the first 


not been paying their fair share of vhe | ciple of trusting the localities themselves, 
rates and taxes, and because they have la question upon which those associated 


not been doing that, their property has a | 


higher market value. It seems to me that 
the robbery i3 rather the other way. 
I want to renew my thanks to the Gov- 
ernment. When.Sit William Harcourt 


introduced his Bill, now more years ago | 


than some of us care to remember, he 


said he wasaware that he was venturing | 


on a sea the shores of which were 
strewn with many wrecks. An_ old 
official of this House some time ago 
told me that his experience had shown 
him that the most dangerous subjects 
for a Government to touch were 
drink and religion, This Government 


| authority 


with the Labour Party feel strongly. 
| Far too long in connection with licensing 
_have the people who were most affected 
| by the licences been ignored. There 
/has existed for a long time a power 
resting with the individual in the case 
of the landlord to veto licenzes on his 
estate, but so far as the great wage- 
'earning section of the population is 
concerned, they have been exposed con- 
tinuously to the danger of the licensing 
placing licences even in 


' redundancy in their areas, and exposing 
| them to all the danger that that involves. 


has enough courage to touch both of | 


them. 
ment. {Opposition laughter.] Yes, and 
it takes a strong Government to have the 
courage to do this. 
Governments who have bowed the knee 
to the liquor trade. 
does not do that. 

courageous Government ; and I venture 


We have had strong | 


This Government | 
It is a strong and | | faci C 
‘they had gone to live in entirely new 


to appeal to the temperance people of | 


this country, to the Liberal Party of this | 


country, and to the Labour men of this 
country, to support them in taking a 
substantial step towards 


tion. 


Mr. ARTHUR HENDERSON (Dur- | 
I think that | 
when we are brought face to face with | 


ham, Barnard Castle) : 


this question one may be permitted to 
express the hope that as far as possible it 
my be considered free from the spirit of 
partisan-hip. It seems to me that a 
measure dealing with this great social 
problem ought to be considered as dis- 
passionately and fairly as ever we possibly 


can consider it, having regard to the relz- | 


tionship of this great question to the whole 


nation. Keeping that view before me, Idc- | 


sire to offer my sincere congratulations to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Government for what I conceive to be 
a legitimate attempt to deal with a very 
difficult problem. Taking the scheme 
as a whole, I do not know that during 


removing a) 
gigantic evil which is a national degrada- | 


I recently pointed out to the right hon. 


We have vot a strone Covern-| Gentleman on a deputation on the 
“ o subject that during the last twenty-five 


years there had been tremendous im- 
provements in connection with the 
life of a great number of the wage-earners 
of the country. They had taken ad- 
vantage of increased facilities of transit, 


districts. Many of them had put into 
practice that spirit of thrift that is 
constantly being preached to working 
/men, and through building societies and 
other agencies they had become the 
owners of their own little property in 
the shape of the cottage in which they 
reside. But what have we found from 
/experience ? As soon as these new dis- 
tricts have become sufficiently populated 
the working men who have made this 
investment have been subjected at the 
‘hands of the licensing justices to an 
entirely unjustifiable lack of considera- 
tion, and at the instigation of some 
| brewery company licences have been 
| planted down in the midst of this new 
|property, exposing the families living 
ther» n to social and moral deterioration 
and the property to depreciation in value. 
| Ther fore, I congratulate the Govern- 
ment that they have had _ the 
‘courage to recognise the value of 
trusting the people in the localities 
with a direct vote upon the issue 
of new licences. I hope I am right in 
concluding that the principle of the veto 
will apply to all licences immediately 
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after the expiration of the time limit. 
If that is so, on that particular point 
it increases my satisfaction. I believe 
no truer word was ever uttered than 
when the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham said-— 


“The attempt to deal with this subject for 
the people and without the people has been a 
conspicuous failure. Acts have been passed, 
tried and thrown aside, and the evil remains 
unabated. I do not wonder that gocd and 
earnest men should despair in the presence of 
the persistent continuance of the evil, of being 
able to find any successful remedy ; but when 
statesmen have only made matters worse, and 
Parliament has legislated to no purpose, I am 
still sanguine that the people themselves, 
wholly trusted, would do something to salsignte | 
the plague and stay its r ravages.’ 


I think the Government have chosen 


the right line in applying the principle | 


of the veto to new licences and to all 
licences at the expiration of the time 
limit. I think the Leader of the Opposi- | 
tion deplored the fact that the Govern- 
ment had selected so short a period as 
the time-limit. 
so long a period has been chosen. 
right hon. Gentleman’s 


The 


speech seemed 


to run upon the assumption that this | 
position which was going to be dealt | 
with had been practically for all time | 


as his Bill of 1904 created it. The 
position that he created in 1904, 
however, was ore which had_ never 
obtained in the whole history of 
licensing in this country. Those of 
us who may be found generally sup- 


porting this measure are not alone in | 


holding the opinion that that was an 
entirely new principle. I 
to quote one opinion from an organ of the 
Press generally very loyal to the Conserva- 
tive Party, the Pall Mall Gazette, which 
at the time that Bill was before Parlia- 
ment said— 


“ Neither Mr. Balfour nor any other authority 
has been able to disprove the obvious fact that 
the Bill as it now stands wiil give the publican 


a vested interest which he has never possessed | 


in law, 
trade.” 


in equity, or in the calculations of the 


There is at any rate one opinion that 


ought to have some weight with the | 
supporters of the right hon. Gentlemen. | 


May I further show, in order to prove 
what has really been practically for all | 
time, until his Act passed, the legal 


Mr. Arthur Henderson. 
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should like | 
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position. As far back as 1828, Lord 
Brougham declared— 


“The justices have everything at their 
absolute discretion, and no one has any control 
over them in these matters. It is in their 
absolute power to give a licence to one of the 
most unfit persons possible, and it is in their 
power to refuse a licence to one of the most fit 
persons possible. They may continue a licence 
to some person who has had it for a twelve- 
month and during that time has made his house 
a nuisance to the whole of the neighbourhood, 
or they may take away the licence from a house 
to which it has been attached for a century and 
which has not only been attended by no evil 
but has been productive of great public benefit.” 








it | Then further repeated attempts have 

| heen made in the Law Courts to alter 
| this legal position. In the Darwen 
| case which dealt with the tenure of off- 
i licences, Mr. Justice Field said— 

| “The Legislature recognises no vested right at 
| all in any holder of a licence. Every licence is 
| a new licence, although granted to a man who 
has had one before, for it is only granted for 
one year.’ 


Mr. Justice 
said— 


Stephen concurred, and 


“The justices can either refuse or confirm 
these certificates on any ground they like, and 
whether the application is for a new certificate 
or made for the twentieth time, and whether the 
| applicant is of unblemished character, as in this 
case, or of bad character.” 


These legal opinions have been upheld 
in every case that has been brought for 
the purpose of upsetting the law, and 
it has been clearly and thoroughly 
established that there was nothing more 
than the mere right of expectation of 
/having the licence renewed right up till 
| the passing of the Act of 1904. Keeping 
'that in mind, surely to be told that a 
| time limit of fourteen years is too short 
/appears to me to be carrving the argu- 
/ment altogether too far. We who think 
|fourteen years rather too long have 
more argument in our favour than have 
|those who object to the time limit as 
being too short. Then I congratulate the 
Government for having been sufficiently 
‘able to deal with the question of clubs. 
Everybody knows, especially those who 
/move in great industrial centres, that 
'this evil has been growing during the 
last few years at a tremendous rate. I 
was glad to hear the right hon. Gentle- 
e man say that any legislation must 
apply equally to the clubs of the rich 
_as to those who are not so rich. On 
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this point I should like to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman one question. I did 
not quite understand whether the clubs 
are to be allowed to enjoy unfettered 
liberty as to the hours of opening. 


Mr. ASQUITH: The Bill as it is 
drawn at present does not contain any 
provisions as to the hours of closing. In 
regard to the whole of this matter I am 
very open to suggestion. 


Mr. ARTHUR HENDERSON: I 
thank the right hon. Gentleman for that 
observation. It seems to me that it is 
almost useless to attempt to remedy the 
evils associated with club life as many of 
us know it to-day if there is to be this 
full discretion as to the hours of opening 
and closing. In fact, in many cases I do 
not know that it comes to be a question 
of opening, because I doubt whether 
they are ever really closed, and I hope 
the right hon. Gentlemin witl very 
seriously consider this. His provisions 
for dealing with the clubs seem to me 
to be based very largely upon a desire 
to remove an injustice from the licence 
holder. If that be so, if the licensed 
holder is restricted in his hours of sale 
we are not doing anything like full 
justice if we allow the club unlimited 
hours. The right hon. Gentlem2n must 
recognise the point of my argument that 
he ought to do justice to a fuller extent 
than he hinted in his speech. Another 
observation which I should like to submit 
to the right hon. Gentleman is this: 
He gave us to understand that so far as 
the Metropolis is concerned there is 
to be no difference in the hours in 
regard to Sunday sale. Do I understind 
from that that any restrictions which he 
is going to impose against clubs will also 
apply to the whole of the clubs in the 
Metropolis. 


Mr. ASQUITH : Oh, yes. 


Mr. ARTHUR HENDERSON : There 
again that will mean that there will be a 
differentiation if he accepts my suggestion 
about the restriction of the hours of the 
clubs in the country, and there will be 
too wide a distinction between the pro- 
visions as applied to clubs in the country 
and clubs in London. If he restricts 
the_ hours of the clubs in the country, 
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they would I suppose be restricted on 
Jinlay; at least I should sincerely 
hope so. Then we should hive that 
listinction between the hours that clubs 
‘.n open on Sundays and the hours they 
woald open in London. 


Mr. ASQUITH: Perh»ps I had better 
mike the point clear in order to avoid a 
misipprehension. We propose to alter 
the general law on Sunday as regards the 
whole of the country, giving the mygis- 
tr ites certain discretionary powers. 


Mr. ARTHUR HENDERSON : Again 
I have to thank the right hon. Gentleman. 
I was anxious to get this point mide 
clear. I am pleased to learn that the 
powers to be given to the justices are to 
apply to the Metropolis. That was 
one of the most disapp>inting parts of 
the speech, when I heard him say that 
00 disterence was to be made in the hours 
of opening and closing as they obtained 
in this great Metropolis. During the 
few years I have lived in London, I have 
learned a great deal, in fact I have 
learned more than I ever did before 
up n this question, and I must say that 
if there is a place that appears to me to 
have an unanswerable case for curtailment 
of hours on Sundays, it is this great 
Metropolis. I saw within half an hour 
at the * Elephant and Castle” more people 
go in for liquor during the opening hours 
of Sunday than I have ever seen in any 
single week before during the whole of 
my life. The more you go about London, 
whether at mid-day or evening on Sunday, 
the more evidence you can find of a 
strong case being made out for a reduc- 
tion of the hours of opening on Sunday. 
I regret that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has had to admit that in 
this England of ours we are not as far 
advanced as the country from which I 
came. I do not agree with the state- 
ment made with regard to Scotland as 
to increased drinking there. From what 
I know of it, I believe that Sunday 
closing has been to that country as it 
has been to Ireland and Wales, an 
immense benefit. I only wish that the 
Government had gone the whole hog 
and given us entire Sunday closing. 
It is, however, a satisfaction to know 
that we can use all our influence with 
our local authorities, and if the local 
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authorities are at all in earnest it will 
not be long before a great limitation, 
if not an entire closing, of puplic-houses 
takes place in many districts. In 
regard to the children, I was not quite 
clear as to whether in the Bill any age 
at all had been fixed at which children 
could be taken into a public bar and 
supplied with liquor. 
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Mr. ASQUITH: No. 


Mr. ARTHUR HENDERSON : 
Then that is a source of regret to 
me, for I believe there is no subject 
upon which there is in this country 
to-day such a volume of opinion in 
favour of restriction and a limitation 
of age—say the age of sixtee.—at 
which children shall not be permitted, 
either to receive liquor in the bar or to 
eater a public bar, or that part of the 
public bar where liquor is usually supplied. 
I believe there would be an almost 
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unapimous note of congratulation to 
the Government, if they could see their 
way clearly to accept an Amendment | 
stipulating that sixteen should be the 





age limit. I venture to express the 
hope that before the remaining stages 
of this Bill have been got through, the | 
right hon. Gentleman will be willing | 
to receive an Amendment on this point | 
on the lines I have indicated, because | 
unless we make up our minds to 
protect the children from the demora- | 
lising atmosphere of many of our drinking | 
bars—and I say this, having read recently | 
those terrible facts brought to light | 
by Mr. G. R. Sims—the probabilities are | 
that in years to come we shall have to | 
deplore much of the evil we deplore to- | 
day, which arises from the sale of in- | 
toxicating liquors. In conclusion, let | 
me say that I am delighted that the | 
Government have given us what I 
would venture to call a comprehensive 
measure. I hope there will be no 
weakening of the main principle; if 
anything, let us strengthen the Bill. 
I was a little surprised to hear from the 
Leader of the Opposition that we could 
not do much good by legislation of this 
character. What we can do, however, 
is to lay down such conditions as will 
prevent a tremendous amount of harm 
being done. 
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*Mr. BOTTOMLEY (Hackney, §.) : 
I regret that I must dissociate myself 
from the hon. Member who has just 
sat down and the hon. Member who 
preceded him in fe'icitating the Govern- 
ment upon the measure they have to- 
day introduced to the notice of the 
House. I will preface my observations 
with the hope that it may not be as- 
sumed that because any Member of 
this House, more especially if he happens 
to sit on this side, entertains that view, 
he therefore is in any way lacking in 
the enthusiasm or the interest of the 
most earnest temperance reformer. 
Taoere is a fundamental difference 
between us on the ques'ion of method. 
I find there is a certain party in this 
House which stands aghast at the 
magnitude of the d‘ink ev], and con- 
fessiig itself he!pless to grayple with it, 
de fies the State, cunonises th: Govern- 
ment, and prostrates itself before the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and asks him 
to endeavour to accomplish by Act of 
Parliament something which only human 
and social evolution can do. That 
being my view, I am amazed that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on be- 
h lf of the Government should respond 
to such an appeal. I am_ surprised 
that with all the great financial and 
social problems with which he has to 
deal, and pledged as he is up to the hilt 


/to raise more funds for all kinds of 


pressing social need, he should now 
deliberately tamper with his principal 
source of revenue, and abandon that 
which I hold to be the legitimate symbol 
of his office, the rake of the croupie”, 
for the crook of the Good Shepherd. 
However that character may become 
him in his private capacity it is cer- 
tainly out of place in his official charac‘er. 
I now venture to ask him with great 
respect, and I would also ask any hon. 
Member who supports this Bill, one or 
two simple questions, to which I think 
I am entitled to receive an answer. 
Why is this Bill introduced? Is the 
evil of intemperance on the increase ! 
Is the consumption of alcoholic drink 
on the increase? Has there been any 
increase in the number of licences 
granted? Is there any 
crime attribu‘able in any way to drink ?’ 
If none of these questions can be answered 


|in the affirmative, then the substratum: 


merease_ of. 
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of this measure has gone. [Cries of ‘‘ Oh, 
oh!”] If it be the fact that intem- 
perance in this country is an ever lessen- 
ing evil, if the licences are being auto- 
matically reduced, and if the class of 
crime attributed to drink is decreasing, 
(except in those districts which enjoy 
the blessing of prohibition legislation) 
if all this be true, then the f>undation of 
the Bill is gone. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chincel.or of th: Exchequer 
says the two-fold object of this 
Bill is a reduction in licences and the 
resumption of State control. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!”’?] An hon. Member says “ Heir, 
hear,’ but I would like to remind him 
what the late Mr. Gladstone said upon 
the matter. Speaking of the reductio. 
of licences Mr. Gladstone said— 

“Tf the reduction of licences aspires to the 
honour of a remedy, it seems to me that it is 
little less than an imposture.” 

That is the dictum of the late Leader 
of the Liberal Party and I leave my 
hon. friend who interrupted me_ to 
reconcile it with the first principle 
upon which this Bill is based. As re- 
gards the resumption of control, if I 
uiderstand the English language at all I 
am at a loss to understand how the State 
can resume the ownership of something 
which it never possessed. I also want 
to know how certain Members of this 
House who regard the drinking habit as 
the greatest curse in the world are going 
to reconcile themselves to a position 
which arises under this Bill when every 
man in this House and every citizen of 
this country will become a_ licensed 
victualler and an owner of licensed 
premises. For myself I decline to take 
any such responsibility. It is quite 
enough for me that the law entails upon 
me a certain responsibility in regard to 
the internal affairs of the Church of 
England, and whilst I object to be made 
sober by Act of Parliament I also 
object to being made a licensed victualler 
by Act of Parliament. I am going to 
make myself responsible for a compre- 
hensive statement, and then I will leave 
my hon. friends to dispute it. So far 
as the whole history of restrictive legis- 
lation goes there is no part of God’s 
earth to which any hon. Member can 


_pcint to-day and say “Here it has 


done good.” Take general statistics of 
drinkenness. If you take Ireland it 
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is 18 per 1,000; Scotland, 10 per 
1,000; Wales, 10 per 1,000, and 


England 6 per 1,C09, A few weeks. 
ago a meeting of the City Council of 
Glasgow was held for the purpose of con- 
sidering ‘the recent large increase of 
drunkenness.” While in England drunken- 
ness has been steadily decreasing, in 
Scotland and Wales it has been steadily 
increasing. These are facts vouched 
for by official documents in the pos- 
session of every Member of the House. 
[Cries of ‘““No!”] Will any hon. Member 
get up and say in what respect I have 
misrepresented the facts? The ‘‘ Licensing 
statistics of England, Scotland and 
Wales” are my authority for these state- 
ments. They show that in 1904 there 
were 13,500 convictions in Glasgow ; 
in 1905, 15,000; and in 1906, 20,000. 
These figures if they tell you anything 
tell you that you cannot by a mere re- 
duction of drinking facilities reduce 
drunkenness and that you must trust: 
in the wisdom of what was said by Mr. 
Gladstone that a reduction of licences: 
is an imposture if it aspire to the dignitv 
of a remedy. I observed that the other 
day a speech was delivered by a great 
American whisky m gnate—the chai’- 
mn, i:deed, of the great whis<y Trust. 
He was addressing the shareholders, and 
referring to the great extension of prohi- 
bition areas he said that it would make 
no difference to the whisky trade; that 
men would have liquor if they wanted 
it, and that it is only the area of dis- 
tribution which will be altered by legis- 
lation. Then I observe, coming nearer 
home, that the chairman of the Preston 
bench of magistrates asked the chief 
constable whether he could explain why 
it was that with a continual reduction 
of licenses in that town drinking was 
going up. The chief constable could 
give no explanation except that the 
weather had been rather unsettled of 
late. Speaking therefore from the argu- 
ment of experience, I ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer if it be a fact that 
in Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, the 
drink statistics compare every year more 
unfavourably with those of England, 
if it be a fact that prohibition legislation 
his never lessened the corsumption of 
alcoholic liquor—then at least to dismiss 
the theory that the reduction of licences 
is a remedy. Leaving that point I wish to 
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ask one or two questions. We are told that 
a fourteen years limit is to give sufficient 
time to everybody engaged in the trade 
to make provision for the ultimate loss 
of his property. I thought that one 
object of the Bill was materially to 
lessen the consumption of drink. In 
fact if the Bill is to have any effect at 
all in the course of the fourteen years 
the drink evil ought to have disappeared 
altogether. If its effect is to be that, 
what is the good of telling the licensed 
dealer: “We are taking away your 
trade on the one h nc, and on the 
other, if you be a _ prudent man 
you will be able to save sufficient to 
compensate yourself.” I am told that 
there has never been property in a 
licence. I em t Id it has been only a 
matter of ‘‘expectancy.” I would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether 
property in this country does not 
rest upon the foundation of “expect 
ancy "—the expectation that there will 
be no alteration in the fundamental 
basis of the law. What coes a rever- 
sion rest on but expectancy, not only of 
the death of the life tenant but of the 
sanctity of contract, and the justice of 
our laws? What does a solicitor rely on 
for his annual Certificate except the 
expectancy that if he is honest and 
respectable—and some solicitors I have 
heard are neither—he will get his Certi- 
ficate renewed as a natter of right ? 
Having read the judgment in the 
case of Sharpe v. Wakefield I have 
to say that I do not agree with the 
construction put upon it by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, which 
was swallowed by the hon. Member 
for the Spen Valley Division as such a 
grand exposition of it—from his own 
particular point of view. To my mind 
it decided the opposite. The judges 
said that there had grown up such an 
expectancy of renewal that the justices 
were bound to exercise ‘‘ judicial discre- 
tion” before taking away a licen'e. That 
strengthened rather than weakened the 
contention of the licensed victualler 
that he should have his position recog- 
nised. If we look at it from another 
point of view we find the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer saying that in charging 
death duties on licensed property, we 
must have regard only to the market 
velue cf the diy. The right hon. 


Mr. Bottomley. 
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Gentleman gave the instance of an 
unfortunate man who 
possessed of a racehorse. The animal 
was taxed up to its full market value 
although there was no assurance that it 
would fulfil the expectation of the trainer, 
or (whati: more to the poi it) the secret in- 
tentions of its owner. I confess if I 
had any prospect of impending dis- 
solution, and that h:vinz the misfortune 
to possess a few quadrupeds cour‘eously 
called racehorses, and if there was any 
chance of the Government stepping in and 
saying: “‘ We will resume possession of the 
racehorses, for all horses originally be- 
longed to the State,” I think I would 
enact that the poor animals should be 
taken to a convenient place and shot, 
and thus put both them and my heirs 
out of their misery and suspense. 
Every licensed Victualler has invested 
his money in the belief that this expec- 
tancy was a real thing. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition 
has said that surely the shareholders 
and general investors in licensed property 
were worthy of some consideration. 
A few days ago I visited the joint stock 
registry of this country. I have taken 
out these sheets of names and addresses 
of ministers of religion of all denomina- 
tions, mainly ministers of the Established 
Church I admit, who, believing in the 
permanency of that expectation, have 
invested some of their hard-earned 
savings in licensed and brewery property. 
Here are the names of 1,280 ministers of 
religion whose little all is to-day repre- 
sented by their shares in breweries and 
other licensed undertakings. If any 
hon. Member is anxious to know the 
particular inclination of his rector in 


these matters, he may have full access - 


to these sheets. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer also referred in a casual 
sort of way to the fact that there 
may be £100,000,000 or £150,000,000 
invested in the licensing trade. I would 
say that there are £300,000,000 invested 
in it. There is £100,000,000 in mort- 
gages and debentures stock alone, 
and I could produce a list of names 
showing that they are held largely by 
widows and in trust on behalf of minors 
throughout the country. The hon. 
Member for the Spen Valley Division 
may say that the shareholders had 
invested their money in these concerns 


might die , 
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with their eyes open. I have looked 
at the prosp>:tuses of a number of the 
undertakings and I venture to say that 
not one contains a special clause calling 
attention to the decision in the cases 
to which he referred. Leaving the 
time limit may I say a word about 
the extraordinary proposal in relation 
to Sunday closing! If there is one 
aspect of licensing legislation 
has been the most dismal of all 
failures it is the attempt to deal with 
Sunday closing. An hon. Member has 
said that he did not admit that in Scot- 
land it had been a failure. If he will 
refer to the statistics, he will alter his 
view in relation to arrests for drunkenness 
on Sundays. Lasked the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary a fewdays ago 
to give me information as to arrests in 
the Metropolitan district for drunkenness. 
In round figures the arrests were: On 
Saturday, 4,000; on Monday, 2,000; 
and on Sunday, 946. With all the 
facilities for drinking on Sunday, when 
working-men had time on their hands 
there were only 946 arrests. [An Hon. 
Memper: There are less hours on Sunday. | 
The hon. Member seems to forget that 
some working-men really do go to work on 
week-days. On Sunday in London 
working-men have six or seven hours 
absoluteiy available to do nothing but 
drink, and yet on ordinary week-days 
when they have theie workin: hours 
intervening, there isthe immense disparity 
in arrests which I have pointed out. 
If the object of the Bill is to promote 
temperance, why does not the Govern- 
ment introduce two clauses—one_ to 
close the public-houses on Saturday and 
the other to close them on Monday ? 
As it stands, one is led to suspect tht 
it is a Church and Chapel Relief Bill 
as regar's closing of public-houses on 
Sanday. I am encouraged to take that 
view when I read a dismal moan by the 
hon. Member for Finsbury in which he 
points out that of the 6,000,000 of 
people in London no more thin 15 per 
cent. of them attend places of worship. 
The number of places of worship, he tells 
us, is 4,009, and the average attend- 
ance is 194; while the number of public- 


which | 
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Sinday closing should be introduced. 
I also find a paper called the Christian, 
which I do not pretend to take in or 
read regularly, bemoaning thit “the 
result of the recent Welsh revival his 
now disappeared owing to the popularity 
of licensed premises.” In view of the 
fact that there is on Saturday four times 
snd on Monday twice as mach drunken- 
ness as on Sunday, why has the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer singled out the 
| Sabbath Diy in this Bill forelosing? And 
where has Sunday closing anywhere in any 
wiy diminished the evils of intemperance ? 
Turning to the question of Clubs, I confess 
that I feel very strongly on thit subject. 
[ listened with real amazement to the 
unfolding of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
plan. J remember thit the Prime 
Minister attributed the death of the 
| late Government to an over indulgence 
| in tactics ; but I cannot help feeling that 
_a total abstinence from tactics will prove 
‘equally fatal. Tactics! Why, Mr. 
|Speaker, the present Government is 
|throwing them to the winds. The 
| licensed trade as a body always has been, 
‘is, and probably always will be, the 
| enemy of the Liberal Party. But hither- 
| to that Party hag been able to rely toa 
‘iarge degreo upon the counteracting and 
/counterbalancing influence of the work- 
‘ing men’s clubs of the country. Now 
they are to be flouted aud insulted. 
| Surely the proposal to allow an ununi- 
| formed police officer to enter a working 
men’s club to see whether the members 
are misconducting themselves or are 
guilty of improper practices is an 
overdose of tactics of the stupidest kind. 
[An Hon. Member: All clubs are to be 
treated alike.] My acute friend below 
me reminds me that this measure is to 
equally to all clubs whether 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| apply 

| working men’s clubs or clubs in Pall Mall. 
| | wonder if this Bill becomes law what 
| he would say if he met a plain clothes 
constable in his club every night. Sir, 
‘since I heard that specious argument I 
confess that I have been wondering what 
is the Parli:mentary phrase for “ spoof ?” 
| | have-been unable to find an answer to 
the query, and I have come to the con- 
clusion therefore that the proper phrase 


to use is that the right hon. Gentleman 








houses is 14,000 and thes2 have a daily | has been “ pulling our legs.” The hon. 
attendance of many hundreds if not} Gentleman who speaks for the Labour 
thousands. And then the hon. Member | Party spoke as if working-men went into 
goes on to urge thit legislation for} their clubs solely for the parpose of 
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go‘tingdrunk. I always understood that | bad habit of reading the newspapers. 
before joining a club, even a working man’s | But if he will refer to the papers of those 
club, the applicant had to give satis-|days he will find that of fifty odd 
factory references. [Cries of ‘‘ No.”] | Liberal candidates for election who were 
I only speak from my own experience. | then successful forty-six said that they 
That, at all events, is the rule in South|had managed to win even despite 
Hackney. And if a policeman is to be|the disadvantages of Sir William 
allowed to enter a club in this manner | Harcourt’s Bill; and of 136 wunsuc- 
it is a monstrous invasion of the | cessful candidates 130 attributed their 
liberty of the subject; and from the|defeat to that particular measure. 
roint of view of tactics it is one of |The late Sir William Harcourt himself 
the most foolish things that the Govern- | lost his seat on that occasion, as did 
ment has done duringitscareer. Looking| Mr. Caine, whilst Sir Wilfred Lawson 
:t the general provisions of the|only just managed to keep his 
Bill it has to be remembered that the|seat. I say that the Government 
reduction of licences can never haveand | are therefore by introducing this Bill 
never had the eflect of producing a | getting on very dangerous ground. If 
reduction of the drink consumed; and, I thought that any provision in the Bill 
secondly, that the State had never the | would reduce by one iota the evil of 
right to claim the property of licences, | intemperance I would sit up night and 
I know I shall be told to-morrow by my | day and devote myself heart and soul 
friends that I always oppose licens’ng | to furthering the passage of the measure. 
reform and temperance legislation. I re- | Although temperance reformers will not 
member the right hon. Gentleman the | give me credit for it, I am «as keen as 
Under-Secretary for the Colonies paying | they on the subject. It is not those who 
the hon. Member for Preston the mag- | talk most about temperance who are 
nificent compliment that he had an | most interested in it. It is not neces- 
intellectu: | predilection for unfashionable | sarily those who obtain a reputation for 
causes. I am quite prepared to be put in | being great temperance agitators who do 
that category. I, however, repudiate the | the best for the temperance cause. While 
suggestion that I am not desirous to|I honour’ every earnest man who 
do everything I can to alleviate and takes a deepinterest in temperance—my 
diminish this great evil of intemperance. | honest conviction is that there is an 
But all statistics point against the|even greater asset even than temper- 
proposals in the Bill as dangerous and use- | ance—especially when made by Act of 
less. .Thit isnotcll. Ithinkit was the | Parliament, and that is the robust man- 
First Commissioner of Works who told a | hood and sturdy independence of a self- 
deputation that they should take what | reliant people. 

they could get now. They might not be | 

able to obtain all they desired in a single | *Mr. F. E. SMITH (Liverpool, Walton) : 
session, but ‘*the more they could get now | In spite of the speech of the hon. Gentle- 
the more support they would get for a | man, I confess that I do not share his 
more drastic measure in a future session.” | surprise or indignation at the nature 
The Prime Minister himself said that | of the proposal which the Government 
we should pave the way for “effecting | have submitted to the House. The real 
in after years those reforms which | fact is that any one who read the speeches 
temperance workers had at heart.” There- | which were made by the Leaders of the 
fore this Bill is only the beginning of a | Opposition at the time my right hon. 
policy of drastic restriction. I regard | friend introduced the last Licensing 
this measure as indicating the drift | Bill would have been able to forecast 
of the Liberal Party on to the rocks. The | with accuracy what the nature of the plan 
First Commissioner has denied that the of the present Government would be in 
Local Veto Bill of 1895 was the cause | regard to licensing reform. The Opposi- 
of the utter annihilation of the Liberal | tion of that day founded themselves 
Party. May I say that at that time | upon certain facts and certain inferences 
he was a very young man and had| which they drew from these facts. I 
probably not contracted what the Leader maintain that every fact and every in- 


of the Opposition would describe as the | ference drawn from the facts has been 


) 
Mr. Bottomley. 
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proved by the experience of the last 
three years to have had no foundation 
at all. We have had the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer, in introducing the Bill, | 


saying that, without putting precise 
figures, he would take £100,000,000 as 
representing the capital value of the 
licences of the country. 


figure £300,000,000. But will it be 


believed that the present Lord Chancellor, | 


at the time of the introduction of the 
last Bill, said that— 

“If the discretion of the justices is to be 
limited, if compensation is to be provided for 
licences to be suppressed, as this Bill proposes, 
the value of all the licences proper which is 
estimated to-day at £300,000,000, and which 1] 
believe to be below the mark, would be 
£600,000,000 the day after the Bill is passed.” 
Is there any man sitting on that side 
of the House who will get up and say 
that the whole case on which that predic- 
tion was based has not been completely 
falsified by the events? The extra- 
ordinary statements that the value of 
brewery companies was to be so 
increased by the compensation to be 
given that it would be doubled in a 
comparatively short time have also been 
falsified. The hon. Member for pen 
Valley spent his time in a disinterested 
and noble eulogy on His Majesty’s 
Government which must have been very 
gratifying to them. The hon. Gentleman 
said in the debate on the last Bill that he 
put the value of licences at £150,000,000. 

Str THOMAS WHITTAKER: I did 
not. 

*Mr. F. E. SMITH: I took it that the 


hon. Member stated so in the debate, and 
I will give him my authority, but of course 


if he says he did not, I accept his state- | 


ment. A few days ago, however, the 
hon. Gentleman, writing to The Times, put 
the present value at £100,000,000, and I 
must take that statement. I venture to 
lay before the House a proposition which 
everyone will accept. There has been, 
during these few years in which we have 
had an opportunity of testing the Act of | 
my right hon friend, one tendency, and 
that is that instead of increasing the value 
of licensed property—I do not say by | 
reason of the Act but subsequent to the 
Act—the securities have depreciated | 
enormously in value, and far more rapidly | 


An hon. Member | 
opposite put forward as an alternative 


|He was received with 
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| than any other class of security. At the 
| present moment no expert valuer will 
'come forward, nor can any temperance 
reformer cite one who will, and deny that 
there has been a great depreciation of the 
value of licenses since the time when my 
/right hon. friend introduced his Bill. J 
refer the House to a quite impartial 
organ, the Statist, which gave statistics 
/on this question. It took seventy-eight 
typical companies as fairly representing 
the largest and most prosperous brewerv 
companies in the Kingdom, and it found 
they had a total capital of £90,000,000. 
Of this £41,000,000 were debentures, 
£25,000,000 were preference shares, an1! 
£23.000 000 o:dinary shares. The net 
profit on that total sum of £90,000,000 
was £3,556,000, th: retirn varying 
between 5 and 9 per cent., a very 
considerably lower interest than the 
interest which was shown in _ respect 
of the same companies in the previous 
five years. If it is true that we wan- 
tonly introduced a Bill which has en- 
dowed the brewers, will anyone in the 
course of this cebate inform us why 
every brewery security has depreciated, 
and why the total value of licenses is 
‘smaller than it was at the time that 
so-called Endowment Bill was intro- 
duced? That is not consistent with 
the case put forward in the House 
and in the country at the time 
when the last Bill was introduced. 
But that was not the only prediction by 
which that Bill was opposed. We were 
also told on every platform and in this 
House that the Bill which we were in- 
troducing would not have the effect of 
diminishing the number of licence:. 
We do not hear much to-night of that, 
although I do not fail to observe that 
many of the same hon. Members are stil! 
in the House. So vehement was the 
protest which was raised on those 
Benches that my right hon. friend wa; 
actually interrupted in the course of hi; 
speech, as the pages of Hansard will 
show, when he ventured to predic: 
‘that the result of his Bill would 
be enormously to increase the speed 
with which licences were reduced. 
such dissent 
from those benches that he had to 
ask the indulgence of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite to be allowed to proceed. 
What are the facts? They deserve 
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a little more attention than the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer or any other 
speaker has given them. During the 
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| 


eight years before the Act, the average | 


reduction of licenses was 


reform up to then, and I might even go a 


218. That | 
was all that could be done by temperance | 


little further and point to the action of | 


the Liberal Party who had an oppor- 


tunity of showing whether they knew | 


any better method of reducing licenses, 
but did 
IT have given the figures 
new licenses which were granted before 
the Act. 
the Act was passed, there were 218 
new licenses granted. I take the three 


not avail themselves of it. | 


of the} 


at the heart of temperance? 
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ductions then were 644. I then take 
altogether the averages from 1894 to 
1904, which gives the House a ten years 
average and shows what vou could do 
before my right hon. friend took the 
matter in hand. In these ten years 
the average reduction was 359. What 
are the figures since this Brewers Endow- 
ment Act, which, according to hon. Mem- 
bers opp ste, struck the deepest blow 
The figures 
since the Act, for 1905 and 1906, for those 
two years show an average of 1,305; 


| while in 1907 there were 1,507 licences 


Take the eight years before | 


years since the Act, and the annual | 


average was fifty-six. 


So far at any rate | 


. | 
the temperance measure introduced by | 


my right hon. friend very considerably 
reduced the number of new 
granted, and for the first time in our 
history of this question secured the 
monopoly value to the State without 
injury to anyone. Now let us take the 
case as far as the renewals of old licences 
are concerned. From 1894 to 1902 the 
average annual reduction of old licences 
of all kinds was 296, but from 1902 to 
1904 the annual reduction was 644. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer founded 
some observations upon that circum- 
stance and said that the licensing justices 
were then beginning to show for 
the first time that they were prepared 
to refuse the renewal of licences on the 
ground that they were not required by the 
neighbourhood. 


Mr. ASQUITH: I said it was one of 
the reasons for introducing the Bill. 


dissent from that, and may I venture 


licences | 


which were refused renewal. That com- 
pares favourably with anything the 
temperance party and previous tem- 
perance reformers had been able to 
do. Who says that that was not a 
Bill in the direction of temperance ? 
I followed the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman with all the care 
that I was capable of giving to it, 
and I very much wish that he or 
someone else will tell us in figures what 


|is the estimate of their desirable annual 


reductions in these licences. Does he 
think that 1,500 licen-es a year is an 


/adequate and satisfactory reduction in 


the number of licenes. 
Mr. ASQUITH: Yes. 
*Mr. F. E. SMITH: The right hon. 


Gentleman assents. Let me _ consider 
that view with reference to the total 
number of licencesin this country. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that there 


| were 95,000 licences in this country. 
| We do not share the right hon. Gentle- 


man’s prediction, which is not founded 
upon facts, that the diminution in the 


' number of licences will not be sustained 


*Mr. F. E. SMITH: I by no means | 
| with us as the right hon. Gentleman was 


to remind the hon. Member of another | 


reason for introducing the 
that was that representations were made 
to the Government by no less than 
100 licensing benches in the country 
that they found themselves in this 


Bill, and | 


Such predictions are of very little weight 


one of those who told us that our Bill 
would produce no diminution at all. 
We are faced with the fact that there are 
95,000 licences in this country. If re 
duction is made at the rate of 1,500 a 
year, in twenty years, a very fleeting 


position, that while there was the sense period as the hon. Member for Spen 
if injustice which prevailed it would | Valley has reminded us in the social 


be quite impossible for them to con- 
tinue to refuse licences which had been 
granted in the well-founded expectation 
of renewals. I take the figures for the 


two years 1903 and 1904, and the re- 
Mr. F. E. Smith. 


evolution of the nation, 30,000 licences 
will have disappeared. That is to say 
one-third of the total number of licences 
in the country will go in twenty years 
without injury to anyone. I need not 
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remind the hon. Gentleman of what 
the result would be at the end of forty 
years, but if the process was automatic 
the necessity would arise in time for 
creating new licen-es all over England. 
{ now come to consider what is after all 
the Achilles heel of this Bill. 


Licensing 


their followers to one solution only of the 
temperance problem, and their solution 
is that if you reduce the facilities for 


obtaining drink you will at least to some | 


extent have solved the drink problem. 
[ am doing no injustice to the Govern- 
ment when Isav that that isthe position 
of the Liberal Party. That position de- 
mands one conditional precedent before 
you can even say that you are giving 
it a fair trial and thatis that you should 
draw no sort of distinction between the 
nature of the premises to which these 
facilities are extended. Is the legislation 
likely to succeed in diminishing the 
number of premises in the country 
on which drink can obtained ? I 
do not think anvone in the £ ouse will get 
up and say that if the Government are 
driven to admit that side by side with 
the reduction of licences there has gone 
on in the past, and is likely to go on in 
the future an increase in the number of 
clubs. on their own theory this legis- 
lation will a failure. We, how- 
ever, have never pinned ourselves to this 
as the one supreme method for dealing 
with the licensing problem. We have 
never pinned ourselves to the idea that 
vou must deal with clubs in Pall Mall 
and with working men’s clubs. It 
not our panacea, but it is yours, and 
if after this Bill you have made no 
progress in reducing the number of clubs 
in which drink can be obtained, then your 
Bill will not be worth the paper it is 
written upon. What has the Govern- 
ment done in regard to the reduction 
of clubs? When I listened to the 
heroic words with which the right 
hon. Gentleman heralded the proposals 
of the Government, I thought here at 
last we have a strong man; here at last 
we have one who has the resolution to 
wrestle with a great problem. The 
right hon. Gentleman reminded us of 
what he said outside the House, that it 
was idle to effect or try to effect tem- 
perance reforms by preventing the sale 
of intoxicating liquor on licensed pre- 


be 


be 


is 
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The | 
Government have bound themselves and | 
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| mises if you continue to afford facilities 
'for drinking in clubs. What is his 
/remedy? His only remedy is that he is 
going to make the registration of these 
clubs annual instead of being made 


once and for all. I am = sure that 
no more futile method of dealing 
with clubs was ever put forward. 


What a disappointment this will be to 
| those who desire that something effective 
should be done to limit the drinking 
facilities afforded by clubs. What was 
' said when the 1904 Bill was introduce 
by the late Lord Ritchie—or Mr. Ritchie 
'as he then was—when Members of the 
House made suggestions in regard to this 
annual registration. Mr. Ritchie said— 


“We regard registration as almost purely 

ministerial, I do not think it would te righ 
at all to say that the registration should no‘ 
take place until the registeing authority wa 
convineed by re-inspection that the club was a 
club properly conlucted. It would be almost 
giving to the club a licenve, which is not what 
we desire to give. We regard registration as 
almost purely ministerial.” 
So that what the right hon. Gentleman 
has done is to cause the Pall Mall and 
other clubs once a year to do a purely 
formal act of registration, which gives no 
one any control over them and gives no 
guarantee that their number will not be 
multiplied. That is a great revolution. 
Mark what the position is. The whole 
Liberal position is that you cainot deal 
with the drink traffic unless you suppress 
the places in which dr.nk ean be obtained. 
What is the position between the club 
and the public-house to-day! Public- 
houses pay a very large licence duty. 
That is point number one. Clubs pay a 
registration fee of five shillings. Perhaps 
the rizht hon. Gentleman wil! make them 
pay a fee of five shillings every year. 

Mr. ASQUITH: I am considering 
that. 


*Mr. F. E. SMITH: All I will say is 
that that fiscal change will really 
represent the value of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s proposals. In the second 
place, pubtic-houses contribute to the com- 
pensation fund, but clubs do not. Lastly, 
licensed premises are licensed by the 
justices who see that they are suitable 
and are also subject to constant police 
supervision, which clubs are not. The 
Government is going to leave these clubs 
in every town in England, and they may 
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premises which you are going unjustly to 
suppress. They are to be allowed to 


grow up without restriction, except the | 


trivial change which the right hon. 
Gentleman is making. 


Mr. ASQUITH: It is not a trivial 
one. The hon. Gentleman did not do 
me the honour of listening to my state- 
ment. The object of the annual renewal 
of registration is not merely to go 
through a repetition of what is purely 
ministerial. 
The object of the annual registration 
is to enable anybody to come forward 
who is so minded and raise an objection 
to the registration being 
amongst other grounds, on that of the 
premises being mainly used as a drinking 
club. 


*Mr. F. E. SMITH: I was not saying 
anything about misconduct or drunken- 
ness. It is so wonderful that the right 
hon. Gentleman should not perceive the 
nature of the case which I am trying to 
make against him. I am not suggesting 
that there is a case for saying that every 
one of these clubs is a drinking elub. 
That is not the case. Many of these 
public-houses which are being suppressed 
are also not drinking shops. The case 
which is being made against the right 
hon. Gentleman is this, that he comes 
before the House of Commons and the 
country and says: “We are going at 
last to effect temperance reform, and the 
way we are going to do it is not merely 


{COMMONS} 


That would he pure folly. | 


renewed, | 


by closing drinking shops, but also per- | 
fectly reputable licensed premises, where | 
drink can be obtained under respectable | 


conditions.” 
will permit the survival and sanction the 
creation of other clubs where all the 
people who were previously drinking in 
the public hous:s can go and obtain as 
much drink as they want. The right 
hon. Gentleman does not even deal with 
that proposition when he says that any 
person can come forward and say that 
they are drinking clubs. 
that they are drinking shops, but I say 


Side by side with that he | 


[I am not saying | 


that they are clubs in which drink can be | 
obtained. The right hon. Gentleman has | 


prepared an elaborate scheme which will 


cause the greatest injustice and hardship | 
and sense of rankling throughout the | 
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grow up next door to the license‘ {of institutions in which drink can be 


| obtained with the same freedom as it can 
in the public-house. May I say a word 
about the time limit? | gather that 
every Member on that side of the House 
has rather marvelled at the moderation of 
the Government in allowing the licensed 
victuallers so long a period of time. The 
|hon. Member for Spen Valley has 
| indicated what his view is of how this 
| time limit may be made effective for the 
purpose of securing full compensation by 
the publican. He suggested the other 
day, in a letter to The Times, that 
the publican by affecting the quality of 
his beer, might be able to effect economies 
which would protect him against such a 
time limit. If the hon. Member will 
come to my constituency and recommend 
this particular argument, that the publican 
should practically extend the time limit 
by watering his beer, my constituency 
will listen to him with very great 
interest, and no doubt other constitu- 
encies will also doso. What is surprising 
in the attitude of the right hon. Gentle- 
man is that he has not given the slightest 
evidence that he has based this time limit 
on any actuarial basis at all, wien surely 
from the beginning to the end of the 
problem it is actuarial. One cannot 
judge of the reasonableness of the figures 
brought forward by theories or prejudice, 
but you test their application in relation 
to representative companies, and see 
whether such proposals would or would 
not be unduly oppressive to the in- 
dividuals who are either members of a 
partnership or a company. I have taken 
some little trouble to obtain some figures, 
which will, I think, astonish some hon. 
Members of the House who would like a 
short time limit, because they show what 
very remarkable consequences will follow 
from it. The figures which I give to the 
House show the annual amount required 
to be set aside, taking the rate of interest 
at four per cent., in order to provide the 
estimated value attaching to the licences 
in the event of a time limit, first of ten, 
then of fifteen, and then of twenty years. 
I think it better to take three figures, 
because the Government only deals with 
/one, and because if this Bill gets any 
further I think the time limit will have 
to undergo considerable modification. 


| 
| 


| This statement that I have deals with 


fifteen representative companies, and I 
am quite prepared to give privately 


country when he permits of the survival | to any hon. Member, the names of the 
Mr. F. E. Smith. 
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companies and the figures and calcu- 
lations which I now offer to the House. 
I hope the House, however, will take it 
from me that they are fifteen of the | 
largest, most reputable, and best known 


Licensing 


brewery companies in London and the | 


provinces, and I want to know how the 
time limit such as is proposed in the 


present Bill will work out in regard to | 
the companies and to the small investors | 
| last year. 


who have taken an interest in them. 


Taking the whole of the profits of these | 
‘they will be able to commend the time 


fifteen companies, the net result is 
£1,227,123, and this figure, it should 
he noted, is arrived at before de lucting 
the compulsory levy to the compensation 


{27 Fesruary 1908} 


fund, because it was assumed that this | 


levy would not continue to be raised 
during the currency of the time run—at 
all events not at the full rate. 
from this aggregate profit of £1,227,1: 23 
the annual sum required to be set aside 
to provide for the estimated value 
attaching to the licences, on a ten years 
basis the whole profit would be exhausted 
and leave a loss of £615,907. Ona 
fifteen years basis the profit left would be 
£122,047, and on a twenty years basis 
the profit left would be £484,039. The 
sums distributed in dividends by the 
litteen companies during the past year 
were approximately, on preference shares, 
£545,274, on ordinary shares £424,631, 
making a total of £1,069,905. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that upon a limit of 
ten years, there would be no divi- 
dend to the preference or ordinary 
shareholders, and there would be 
deficiency of £615,907 in the payment 
of debenture interest. Upon a limit of 
fifteen years the preference shareholders 
would receive less than one-fifth of the 
dividends distributed during the past 
year, and the ordinary shareholders would 
receive nothing. Upon a limit of twenty 
vears the preference shareholders would 
receive about three-fourths of the divi- 
dends distributed during the past year, 
and the ordinary shareholders would 
receive nothing. 
of an individual company, and I hope the 
House will not think them uninstructive. 
The profit, including compensation levy, 
is, say £125,000. Upon a ten years basis 
the whole profit would be exhausted and 
leave a loss of £107,552. 
years basis the whole profit would be 


Deducting | 
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be a balance of profit of £31,238. What 
is the position? It will be observed 
that upon a limit of ten or fifteen years, 
the debenture holders would go without 
their interest, and upon a limit of twenty, 
the preference shareholders would receive 
about one-half the dividend distributed 
during the past year, and the ordinary 
shareholders would receive nothing as 
against three and a quarter per cent. 
I venture to ask the House to 
consider whether in view of those figures 


limit to the people of this country. The 
Government should consider how they are 


| going to recommend their proposals and 


justify them to the small shareholders— 
poor people who have invested in licensed 
securities with the same well guaranteed 
confidence as they invested in railway 
securities. [“Oh.”| If that is challenged, 
let hon. Gentlemen carry the quarrel to 
the country, and we will be prepared to 
meet them on the clearly defined issue of 
whether there is some special right 
entitling the Government to deal with 
investors in debenture stock in licensed 
securities in a different wav from investors 
in railway securities. That is a quarrel 
clearly detined, and let them carry it to 
the country. What is the result of this 
time limit? Temperance reformers for 


/years have been urging the importance 


| highest efficiency. 
a | 


of licensees being men of respectable 
character, and of the buildings being 
maintained in a sanitary condition of the 
Nobody therefore can 
say anything against the licensees o 
their respectability, or the suitability of 
the premises in which they carry on 
business. Now by their time limit they 
are going to give no one any interest in 


| maintaining the character of the licensee 


I will take the figures | 


or the suitability of the building. I am 
reminded of a statement made by John 
Stuart Mill, who was quoted with ap- 
proval from those benches last night. 
He says— 

‘‘The limitation of beer and spirit-houses, 


with the express purpose of rendering them 
difficult of access, is suited only to a state of 


society in which the labouring classes are 


Upon a fifteen | 


treated as children or savages.’ 


Hon. Gentlemen have listened in one 
week to the introduction of two highly 
controversial Bills, and now the Govern- 


| ment have introduced a Bill in which 


exhausted and leave a loss of £14,438. | they treat the working classes as children 


Upon a twenty years basis there would | or savages. 


Let me read to them four 
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lines, which may be useful, from the poet 
Gray— 
* Alas, regardless of their doom, 
The little victims play ; 
No sense have they of ills to ecme, 
Nor care beyond to-day.” 


*Mr. CHARLES ROBERTS (Lincoln) : 
I desire to express my thanks to the 
yovernment fora Bill which, whatever we 
may think about it in detail, is un- 
doubtedly an act of courageous statesman- 
ship, deserving of our admiration. I would 
add that it has received the necessary 
complement of a good Licensing Bill—the 
opposition of the Member for South 
Hackney. Before I deal with the Bill, I 
should like to attempt some reply to the 
interesting speech to which we have 
just listened. The hon. Member quoted 
John Stuart Mill. I would remind him 
that John Stuart Mill, when he stood 
for Westminster, said that public-houses 
were so often public nuisances that he 
would support measures to make them as 
few and as little conspicuous as possible : 
and he did so. Perhaps I might remind 
the hon. Member of another thing said 
by John Stuart Mill, which, I think, is 
applicable to the question before us. He 
said that, when you are in the presence 
of great evils, small reforms do not 
produce small results, they produce no 
results at all. If, therefore, s«me hen. 
Members think this Bill contains large 
and far-reaching remedies, I say that 
powerful remedies are really required. 
The Licensing Commission rcported that 
we remained in the presence of a gigantic 
evil, and that hardly any sacrifice could be 
too great which would result in a diminu- 


tion of a national degradation. What 
were the hon. Member's points ! He had 


three. First, that we had miscalculated 
the effect of the Bill of 1904 ; secondly, 
that the time limit of fourteen years was 
unjust ; and, thirdly, that the good done 
by the Bill would be destroyed by the 
institution of clubs. It has been urged 
that (sovernment action is powerless 
to promote temperance. The hon. Member 
for South Hackney challenged me to 
name any single case where the 
diminntion of facilities for drinking 
had remedied the evils. There are 
dozens of cases which could be quoted 
both in this country and outside it. Let 
him read the story of Norway and 
Canada. Let him go, if he wishes, to 


Liverpool and see what has been done 
there by the diminution of facilities, where | 
Mr. F. E. Sinith. 
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| drunkenness was reduced by half by the 
‘well judged action of the magistrates 
'there. If he wants further evidence, let 
|him look into the judicial statistics just 
published. Since 1903 there has been 
a reduction in drunkenness, not a great 
reduction, but a reduction at least as 
great as one would expect from the smal! 
diminution in licerces yet accomplished. 
There has been a marked reduction too 
in the number of cases of permitting 
drunkenness. All this betokens that a 
restrictive policy since 1903 has had a 
good effect upon the conduct of the trade. 
[ believe it is within the power of Parlia- 
ment, if it chooses, and if it has th 
courage to use the proper remedies, 
greatly to mitigate the existing evils. At 
all events the Licensing Commission had 
no doubt about it. They proposed 
elaborate remedies, a long list of detailed 
proposals which have been largely incor 
porated by the Government in their Bill. 
Then we were told we had miscalculated 
the amount of reductions under the Act 
of 1904. It is entirely misleading to 
compare the reduction effected within 
the last ten years. I know some 
thing about the movement for the re 
duction of licences which has been 
going on. It did not begin till 1903. 
The whole movement was held up 
by the Licensing Commission. The 
Licensing Benches were implored to 
hold their hands until the Commis. 
sion had reported, and, when it had 
reported, they were then implored to 
take no steps until the Government had 
legislated. It was not till 1902 that the 
Bill of Mr. Ritchie was passed, and it left 
over the problem of reduction. The 
Licensing Benches, finding that this 
House took no part in the matter, took 
up the task. They were not encouraged 
by the Government ; they were severely 
lectured and reprimanded. During the 


two years 1905 and 1904 the Inland 


Revenue returns show that there was a 
gross diminution of 2,088 on-licences of 
all kinds. In the debates of 1904 
Members of the Unionist Government 
prophesied that under their Bill there 
would be a reduction of 2,500 on-licenees 
a year. Not half that diminution has 
been realised. After all, we have not to 
deal with the merely historical and 
statistical question whether the  re- 
duction in the three years after the 
Act has been quicker than in the 
two years before it. There has been 
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no appreciable quickening, although a 
slight acceleration has taken place. 
The real question, is whether under 
the Act of 1904, you can get any 
reduction at all adequate to the interests 
of the nation. We are limited by the Act 
to a timid, niggardly, partial, and tenta- 
tive reduction. I am glad to think that 
the Government is going to hasten the 


progress of reduction, but I do not think | 


it is going to hasten it very much. Ap- 
parently, we are going to get rid of some 
30,000 licences in twenty years. That 
is about 2,300 a year. In 1904, we were 
promised a reduction of 2,500 a year. 
The present amending Bill, so far as the 
reduction scheme is concerned, is only 
voing to do compulsorily what the en- 
thusiasts among the late Government 
thought the Bill of 1904 would do. It is 
not a stiff reduction which we are going 
to get after all. Then the hon. Member 
stated that the time limit was far too 
short. Of course, it is utterly impossible 
to appreciate the figures which he threw 
at the House, but I should be extremely 
evrateful to accept his invitation to see 
them. What about these companies’ 
reserves and their capitalisation? I 
want to know something about their 
historv. There is, for instance, one 
brewery company which I could quote 
where the reserves are higher at the 
present time than its debenture stock. 
When I alluded to the fact that Guinness’ 
Reserves stood at £2,900,000 at the 
present moment, and Bass’ at £1,460,000, 
an hon. Member wrote to the Press to say 
that Guinness’ and Bass’ would be 
‘utterly unaffected,” or, at all events, 
“not hardly hit” by the time limit. 


If vou will look through the reserves | 


of the brewery companies, you will 
see that very largely the companies 
have «lre dy safeguarded their own 


posi.ion. It has been asked whether the 


monopoly vaue stands at £100,000,000 | 


or £300,000,000. Three hundred million 


pounds is the sum claimed to be! 
invested in the trade, including site, 
structure, breweries, stock in_ trade, 


and all the rest; and £100,000,000 | 
is the ‘stimate, which is mere'y ap- | 
proximate, of the monopoly value of the | 
licences, apart from site, structure, stock 
in trade, etc. It does not matter to us 
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Justice Kennedy’s judgment, we know 
that the value is ten years’ purchase of 
the wholesale profits ma “e in the premises 
conce'ned. The Chricellor of the Ex- 
cheques has said that Mr. Justice 
Kennedy’s judgment gives an exagger- 
ated value to the trade. That is 
indeel the ¢ s*, Ten years’ purchase 
of the profits is equivalent to the 
price with interest of an annuity running 


for fourteen years. Therefore, taking 
the market value under the Act 
of 1904, aud Mr. Justice Kennedy’s 


judgment at its face value, what the 
Government is proposing to give is a 
commutation of the extreme measure 
of value, which liquor sellers can claim. 
It seems to us, therefore, that the time 
limit is more than is necessary to grant. 
For Liberal statesmen in 1904 declared 
that the Act of 1904 had no moral validity, 
and we decline to accept the Kennedy 
judgment as a fair measure of value. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated 
that he had an open mind on this subject, 
and would welcome criticism. I am 
not, therefore, failing in any recognition 
of the value of the Bill in making some 
criticism. I hope he will be able to see 
his way to shorten the time limit; 
because, I believe, he has gone to the 
extreme limit. If you give one day longer 
than fourteen years, you are giving 
more than the liquor sellers are getting 
at the present time. You are raising 
the amount of compensation that will 
have to be paid on the suppression of 
licenses and pro tanto crippling the 
pewer of the State to carry through this 
diminution. That is my answer when 
these figures are brought forward. I 
believe this time limit is as far as you can 
go, and I believe it has gone too far. 


And, it being a quarter-past Eight of 


‘the clock, and there being private busi- 


ness set down by direction of the CHarr- 
MAN of Ways and Means under Stand» 


|ing Order No. 8, further Proceeding was 


postponed without Question put. 


BELFAST CORPORATION BILL (BY 
ORDER). 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


for a moment what this monopoly value | “ That the Bill be now read a second 
actually is, because, thanks to Mr. | time.” 
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Mr. J. DEVLIN (Belfast, W.) said he 
rose to discharge what he regarded as an 
obvious public duty to his constituency— 
to move the rejection of this Bill. He 
had consistently supported measures of 
municipal enterprise that tended to a 
public ownership, and he hoped the 
House would not misunderstand his 
attitude. He opposed this Bill in the 
interests of a large and important 
section of the community in Belfast who 


regarded it as an attempt to secure | 
Parliamentary sanction for,a gross and. | 


flagrant job. The property for which 


the Corporation proposed to pay £60,000 | 
consisted of a single line of tramway, | 


from the foot of Cave Hill near Belfast 
to Whitewell. 
the road to heaven, because so few 
people travelled that way. There had been 
no demand on the part of the residents 
in the locality for an extension of the 
line nor any appeal from any section 
of the c itizens for its developement. 


and the transaction for which the sanc- | 
tion of Parliament was asked was merely | 


inspired by a combination of interested 


municipal agents and the British Elec- | 
The Company | 


tric Traction Company. 
owning the tramway was established in 
1881, with a nominal capital of £27,000, 


of which £15,000 was issued in £1 ordi- | 


nary shares. It was a single line, and 
the cars were drawn by horse traction. 
It was largely a wealthy and residential 
locality which had no attractions for 
working people. In 1900, the tramway 
company entered into an agreement with 


the British Electric Traction Company, | 


which had not so long ago acquired some 
notoriety in Great Britain, and had 
been the subject of discussion in that 
House. It undertook to find the money 
for the electrification of the system and 
insisted on the tramway promoting a 
Bill, on the original capital being 
increased from £27.000 to £67,000, the 
issued 15,000 ordinary shares being 
converted into sixty-two preference 
shares, and on an issue of 45,000 ordi- 
nary £1 shares. 
agreement read— 
“The tramway company shall as and when 
required by the British Electric 
Co. enter into contracts with the British Electric 
Traction Co. or as the British Electric Traction 
€o. shall in writing direct for the reconstruction 
and electrical equipment of the tramway.” 


Traction 


{COMMONS} 


It had been known as! 


Section B. of the | 
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Section C. compelled the Cave Hill 
Tramway Company to pay the British 
Electric Traction Company all moneys 
provided and costs incurred or charges 
in their books for time and expense of 
their staff while engaged in reconstruc- 
tion work and in addition 10 per cent. 
of their services as and when required. 
In the balance sheet of the tramway 
company for 1906 it was stated that 
'the capital outlay on the old line was 
£13,523 odd, and that the total expendi- 
ture on reconstruction of the permanent 
| way, the electrical equipment of the line, 
the erection of car-shed and depot, and 
the obtaining of Parliamentary powers 
| was £54,639 odd. Why the capital outlay 
on the old line was set down as an asset 
was not easy to understand, because it 
had disappeared, cars and all. The 
stated cost of electrification was £14,639 
in excess of the cost, as stated by the 
town clerk. It was a_ single line, 
three and a quarter miles long. The cost 
of electrification as set forth in the 
balance sheet worked out at £16,612 per 
mile. According to an official return 
for 1903-4, the average capital expendi- 
ture per mile was £11,780, or £5,032 less 
| than the alleged cost of this tramway. 
| The line ran along a level road where 
there was comparatively little traffic, 
and through a district which was sparsely 
populated. He was not an expert in 
tramway construction, but he put it 
to the commonsense of the House, 
whether it was reasonable that it should 
cost over 50 per cent. more to construct 
this line than it cost to construct a 
| similar line inany of the great populous 
'centres of great Britain. It was also to 
be noted that this was not for construc- 
tion, for the line was already there, 
but for alteration and _ electrification. 
That was one of the reasons why he said 
the price of £60,000 was exorbitant and 
why he was opposed to a transaction by 
which the British Electric Traction 
Company, or J. C. White & Co., who 
had carried out the work of electrification 
were to extort an exorbitant price, even 
with the consent of the majority of the 
corporation, one of whose members was 
actually a shareholder in the tramway 
company itself, and the manager of 
whose trams was until 1904 chairman of 
the compiny whose property it was now 
| sought to acquire. A curious thing about 
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the balance sheet of the tramway com- | 


pany was that only £91 2s. 5d. was 
charged for debenture interest, whereas 
the interest on £13,000 debentures at 
4} per cent. would be £500. He sug- 


gested that this point should be eluci-_ 
dated for the information of the rate- | 
payers of Belfast, who had been most | 


mysteriously dealt with in connection 
with this transaction. In addition to 


the tramway the corporation proposed | 


to acquire some 32 acres of land at the 
Whitewell end of the line on which the 
company’s car-sheds had been built, 
and which were subject to a rent charge 
of £130 per annum under the agreement. 
The total amount set down opposite 
“vent ” in 1906 was £117 17s. 5d. 


An HON. MEMBER: Reading. 


Mr. J. DEVLIN said it was perfectly 
true that he was reading, as one must 
necessarily do in dealing with figures. 
He could not only write a speech, but 
could read one, unlike the hon. Member, 
who recently came down with a written- 
out speech, and had not the privilege of 
delivering it to an expectant House. 
He would not have the slightest objection 
in the world if those hon. Gentlemen 
who were so hypercritical in regard to 
accurately prepared statements would 
read their speeches to the House, and 
then they would not so often be the 
laughing stock of the world. He would 
be delighted to see hon. Gentlemen 
turn over a new leaf, because their 
inaccuracy in statement and_ their 
attempts from time to time to mis- 
represent the cause of truth had become 
so remarkable that he was told there 
was a canvass made to keep them away 
from the debate lest they should spoil 
the chances of the Bill. He took it that 
what he had said included all rents 
whatever, and they were brought 
face to face with the extraordinary fact 
that whilst the total of all the rents 
payable by the company at present was 
only £117 17s. 3d., the corporation 
agreed to take over not the whole but only 
32 acres of the worst land held by the 


company, and they had a rent charge 


of over £13 a year more than the com- 
pany paid for the whole of the lands at 
present}in their possession. The land 
which the corporation proposed to 
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acquire had been described as heaps of 
shingle and quarry refuse of no commer- 
cial value. This Bill did not propose to 
take over the rolling stock of the company 


_which was represented by nine cars, nor 


the buildings, stables, horses, harness 
and vehicles which were set- out in the 
balance sheet at a value of £1,368 odd. 
The Bill did not propose, further, to take 
over the recreation ground, and this was 
one of the most important and vital 
points in his impeachment of the whole 
policy which had dictated the arrange- 
ment and which it was proposed to 
obtain Parliamentary sanction for. The 
recreation ground which they had allowed 
to be retained in the hands of the British 
Electric Traction Company was what 
attracted people from Belfast, and that 
was the only thing that could make the 
tramway successful. That company re- 
tained the recreation ground and it would 
blackmail the Corporation of Belfast. 
This was another part of the indecent 
transiction. The Corporation proposed 
to tax the ratepayers now to the extent 
of £60,000 and ultimately at least to the 
extent of £100,000. Why? In order to 
provide customers for the recreation 
ground and the refreshment rooms owned 
by the company, because. as he had 
already told the House, the line was of no 
possible use to Belfast without the 
recreation ground. Perhaps one of the 
Unionist Members for Belfast would ex- 
plain why they did not secure this 
recreation ground, and why they allowed 
the British Electric Traction Company 
toretainit. It had been charged against 
him that his opposition was purely 
factious and vindictive. He absolutely 
denied that charge. He would not 
sanction anywhere what he called a 
* scandalous job,” but he was ready and 
willing to agree to a fair and just bargain 
vs between the ratepayers and tramway 
company. He had proposed this com- 
promise, that for the purchase of the 
tramway with the recreation ground and 
the refreshment room thrown in the 
price should be £40,000. That was not 
his own valuation, but the valuation put 
upon the property by the Belfast Cor- 
poration surveyor and by the Corpora- 
tion tramway manager. He submitted 
to the House that fora bankrupt concern 
with an overdraft of £262 odd and a 
balance in hand of only £1 13s. ¥lld., 
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as set forth in the balance sheet, the com- 
promise he had suggested was of a most 
generous character. He had made that 
oer a fortnight ago, and the Unionist 
Press in Belfast had sedulously and 
consistently prevented the citizens hear- 
ing his side of the question and that of the 
Progressive Party in Belfast. That 
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| 
| 


Unionist Press suggested to the tramway | 
company that they should not take a_ 


single farthing less than had _ been 
oitered. The fact was that the Unionist | 


reactionary Press in Belfast was more 
anxious to preserve the interests of 
the British Electric Traction Company 
than that company itself. The hon. 
Member South Belfast made 
a canvass in the interests of the Bill 
and declared that the plebiscite was 
in its favour. There was no urgency for 
the Bill. The only argument as to 
urgency arose from the fact that the tram- 
way company promoted the Bill in order 
to obtain powers to run their cars to the 


fe Di 


centre of Belfast. The House was 
asked to believe that the great and 
wealthy Coiporetion of Belfest was 
terrified at the threat on the part 
of a concern which had an_ over- 
draft of £262 odd at the bank and 
only £1 13s. 6d. cash in hand. 


The idea of the Corporation of Belf st 
being intimidated by such a proposal 
wes absurd. One of the considerations 
put forward im favour of the purch>se 
of this tramway wes that the tramway 
company had withdrawn their Bill on the 
understamding that the Corporation was 
to pay them £60,000, and that the 
company had threatened if the Corpora- 
tion did not come to terms with them 
to promote a Bill and then Parliament 
would give them powers which would 
wreck the whole civic tramways enter- 
prise in Belfast. They were the friends 
of civic progress, the agents of un- 
successful enterprise, and the supporters 
of everything that made for democratic 
progress, but they could not understand 
what was the meaning of allthis! There 
was something behind it all ; the whole 
proceeding wes sinister from beginning 
to end. The British Electric Traction 
Company was behind the tramway 
company in this matter. The Electric 
Traction Company, whose £10 shares 
had recently been quoted at 27s. 6d., 
would hardly be inclined to throw | 
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money eway applying for powers 
to run tramways in opposition 
to the Corporation of Belfast. There- 


fore, the argument as to urgency fell 
entirely to the ground. The Corporation 
had agreed to pay all the expenses of 
promoting the Bill. The £60,000 became 
payable one month after the passing of 
the Bill. Ifit wasa fair and just transac- 
tion, why wes the question of price not 
submitted to arbitration before a fair 
and impartial tribunal? That wes a 
simple way out of the difficulty. The 
main argument in favour of this Bill 
was that at a plebiscite recently taken, 
a majority of the ratepayers had voted 
in its favour. He denied that that 
plebiscite was properly taken, and he 
also denied that a majority of the rate- 
payers were in favour of the Bill. He 
would point out to the House what 
occurred at the meeting called to con- 
A majority of two 
to one opposed the Bill and voted against 
it. This Bill which they were asking 
Parliament to sanction was an outrage 
on a large section of the ratepayers. 
Members of the Corporation had also 
protested, and Councillor Corley, one of 
the most careful and experienced mem- 
bers, gave it as his opinion that the 
Corporation were making one of the worst 
bargains they had made for thirty vears. 
The manager of the Corporation tram- 
ways was understood to have said that it 
would cost £40,000 to double the line, 
and Councillor Corley denounced that 
as absurd in view of the vast population 
of the district. The Bill was not for the 
development of the outlying districts of 
Belfast, or to assist in taking the peopie 
out to breathe the sweet fresh air of the 
country. The passengers would be 
dumped down outside, not the recreation 
ground, but the large public-houses. Coun- 
cillor James Johnson, President of the West 
Belfast Unionist Association, who voted 
for the purchase, said he thought that 
though they were all agreed that they 
were paying too much, yet it was as 
well to acquire the line. He supposed 
there was not a city in the world that 
was more bleak and barren for the great 
body of the workers than Belfast, nor so 


bereft of open spaces, and here, in an 


outlying district for some sinister pur- 


| pose, they were asked to spend £60,000 


now, and £40,000 in the future, for the 
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purpose of satisfying the Britis: Electric; for the purchase. In order to silence 


Traction Company. The 
against the proposal had not been 
answered, Oa the division they were 
voted down by a purely party vote. 


The tramways would be _ useless 
when acquired, until another £40,000 
had been spent on doubling the 
line, and no doubt, if the contract 


were given to Messrs. White & Co., the 
£40,000 would run to £60,000 before the 
thing was completed. 
open to the gravest suspicion, if it were 
not an outrage and a scandalous and 
indefensible piece of jobbery. The only 
point in favour of the Bill was the ques- 


tion of the p!biscite. There had not been | 


a single meeting of any section of the matters that vitally affected the rate- 


The scheme was | 


arguments | criticism and to smother any dissatis- 


faction with the Bill, when the necessary 
advertisements for the purpose of having 
the Bill legally presented were given out 
to the newspap2rs, they were given out, 
at least in the case of some newspapers, 
with the condition attached that, unless 
the Bill was passed into law, no money 
would be paid for the advertisements. 
He thought he was within his right as a 
Mem er of that House in denouncing that 


| as one of the most bare-faced attempts on 


| 


citizens in the area covered by the tram- | 


way line, which had passed a single 
resolution in favour of the Bill, with the 
exception of the Belfast Conservative 
Association. 


Mr. SLOAN (Belfast, S.): The 
residents in Antrim road passed a 
resolution in favour of it. 


Mr. J. DEVLIN said there were only 


|record to cover up, by bribery and in- 


timidation, the Press of the citv, which 
should have left its columns open and 
impartial for the citizens to discuss the 


Yet he had been told—not by 


payers. 
Nationalists, Socialists, Labour men, 
or Liberals—but by leading Con- 


servatives that they were not allowed 
to insert argumentative communications 
against this Bill in the local Tory Press. 
He now knew the reason why they 
would not publish these communications, 


| He was himself connected with a paper 


four of them present at the meeting. | 


If there was such a tremendous interest in 


the Bill, surely the Belfast Conservative | 


Association could have whipped up more 
than four or five people at their meeting. 
If they voted against this proposal 
the Empire would go down. 
local Tory Press. Leading Conservative 
stating that they were sending com- 
iunications on the subject, as the local 
Tory Press would not publish their 
letters. Belfast Trades Council had 
issued a manifesto against the Bill; it 
had been condemned by an association 
representing one of the largest groups of 
ratepayers in the city and by others. 
He asked the hon. Member for South 
Antrim if Mr. H. L. Grant was a Socialist ¢ 
They were Socialists because they were 
opposed to the Bill. Was not Mr. Grant 
one of the most seasoned Tories in Belfast ? 
In addition to being a seasoned Tory, 
he was an eminently able business man. 
He had commented unfavourably on the 
general transaction, remarking that the 
result of the vote was a very poor com- 
pliment to those who were responsible 


That was | veo lage, ger h : 
‘ . | > Mm . 7 2 ’ was 
one of the chief arguments adduced in the | & Majority for the scheme was not a 


in Belfast, which, although the loast 
wealthy of all the newspapers in that 
city, would have regarded that offer as 
an incitement to public dishonesty. The 
issue was a mere party issue; the 
Unionist Party and the local wire-pullers 
made it so. Party spirit rose higher in 
Belfast than in auy other community in 
the United Kingdom, but, nevertheless, 


very large one. The opposition to it was 


not altogether well organised, yet out of 


shopkeepers in Belfast had written to him | 
| the total 


number of voters entitled to 


‘take part in the plebiscite, 67,000, only 





54,030 actually voted and 24,733 balloted 
in favour of the scheme, and 12,573 
against. That was to say, the scheme 
could only command the support of less 
than a third of the electors. ‘The manner 
of taking the vote was also open to 
voters Were 


grave censure; 13,000 

unaccounted for, and he himself had 
in his possession a large number 
of voting papers marked against 
the scheme which had never been 


collected, and he knew that hundreds of 
them were left at the wrong houses. He 
had also been informed that the method 
of counting the votes was most 
irregular and that no one was present 
representing the opposition, while the 
president and other officials at the 
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counting were notorious partisans for the 
scheme. It was, he contended, an insult 
to the dignity of the House of Commons 
for the Corporation of Belfast to come 
there in support of a scheme on the 
strength of the result of that plebiscite. 
If such a thing had occurred in Great 
Britain, Parliament would have markad 
its indignation in the most unmistakable 
manner towards those responsible for the 
proceedings he had described ; but the 
majority in the Belfast Corporation had 
long been accustomed to do what they 
pleased. He trusted that in this instance 
the Corporation would find out that they 
had overshot the mark, and that they had 
mistaken the composition of this great 
Assembly. He asked the House to reject 
the Bill, and if that were done he was 
sure a compromise would be arrived at 
by which the London Electric Traction 
Company would accept £40,000 for an 
undertaking which was worth only 
£20,000, and the Corporation would be 
able to obtain the recreation ground 
which was the only thing that made the 
tramway worth anything to the city. 
The alternative was for the Corporation 
to introduce a Bill for the compulsory 
purchase of the tramway, the price to 
be fixed by arbitration. He would 
support that. At all events, he trusted 
the House of Commons would vote 
against this Bill in the interests of civic 
purity and sound municipal administra- 
tion and also in the interests of the 
citizens of Belfast who were already 
over-burdened with rates. He begged to 
move that the Bill be read a second time 
that day six months. 


*Mr. MULDOON (Wicklow, EF.) 
seconded the Amendment. This was 
not the first time that what was 
popularly known in Ireland as a 
“job” had taken the shape of a private 
Bill brought before Parliament, and where 
the game itself was not included in 
the sections of the measure but was 
hidden away in a schedule in order to 
be foisted on the House. He wished to 
make it clear that they on the Irish 
Benches supported the proposition that 
all public uiilities like electric lighting, 
water supply, gas, and tramways, should 
be managed by the local authority. It 
was because that in this particular 


instance the Corporation of Belfast had 
made a bad bargain which could not 
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stand the light of day that they asked 
the House of Commons to make an excep- 
tion to their well known rule. It wis 
usual wherea corporation wished toacquire 
an existing undertaking that it should he 
done only by Act of Parliament. As 
trustees for the ratepayers the corporation 
mustshowthatthe bargain they had entered 
into was a fair one, and that was a pro- 
position in reference to this Bill upon 
which nobody would be able to 
satisfy the House of Commons. It 
|did not appear from any iuformation 
supplied to hon. Members, or from the 
Bill itself, that there was any valuation 
| of this company’s undertaking before the 
| Belfast Corporation offered £60,000 for 
it. Nor had any accountant investigated 
‘the books of the company to ascertain 
whether the company had earned any- 
thing until they had struck this bargain. 
In fact, the Belfast Corporation had 
entered into the bargain without any 
inquiry at all. It was natural that when 
the Belfast Corporation had extended the 
boundaries of the city they should include 
| the area served by the Cavehill and 
Whitewell Tramway Company ; but what 
they should have done was to promote a 
Bill in Parliament for the compulsory 
acquisition of that company’s under- 
taking at an equitable price to be ascer- 
tained by arbitration, That, however, 
was not the course pursued by the cor- 
poration. The Cavehill and Whitewell 
Tramway had been running their line, 
three-and-a-half miles in length, since 
1881. ‘The company had been the 
subject of no less than four local 
Acts of Parliament previous to the 
present Bill being introduced. The 
company had never paid a dividend, 
and there was no suggestion that it ever 
had the capacity to earnanything. That 
was the company for whose undertaking 
the Corporation of Belfast without any 
inquiry had agreed to pay £60,000. 
When the Corporation in the course 
of its career arranged to extend the 
boundaries of Belfast, a syndicate from 
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the Strand, London, the British Electric 
Traction Company, came on the scene 
and took possession of the Cavehill and 
Whitewell Tramway Company by the 
head and shoulders. A syndicate, as 
everyone knew, was a combination of 
philanthropists, who took up bank- 
rupt concerns for the purpose oi 
rendering them disinterested service It 
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he was told that this transaction was a 
bonu-fide one and that the Belfast Cor- 
poration was dealing not with a syndicate 
of philanthropists but with the tramway 
company, he would ask those who put 
forward that suggestion to look at one 
clause in the Bill, which was expressed 
in ingenious and legal terms, though 
perhaps capable of interpretation in 
English— 

“The receipt of the Cavehill Company 
shall be a sufficient discharge to the Corpora 
tion for any purchase or other moneys paid to 
the Cavehill Company by the Corporation 
under or in pursuance of the scheduled agree- 
ment, notwithstanding the existence of any 
mortgage, debenture charge, or other incum- 
brance affecting the undertaking of the Cave- 
hill Company or any part thereof, or affect- 
ing the tramways or other property agreed to 
be surrendered or sold to the Corporation by 
the scheduled agreement or any og thereof 
respectively, provided always that nothing 
herein contained shall prejudice or affect any 
rights or claims of any mortgage debenture 
holder or other incumbrancer of the Cavehill 
Company against any such moneys.” 


That was to say that, although they were 
nominally dealing with the Cavehill and 
Whitewell Tramway Company, the real 
company with whom they were dealing 
was the syndicate in the Strand, who 
were going to put this £60,000 in their 
own pocket. What he said was that 
there had been no inquiry vf any kind 
into this undertaking; that the bargain 
was an improvident one — and this was 
the salient feature of their opposition— 
which could not be sustained by any 
speaker in support of the Bill, and the 
House of Commons ought not to carry it 
out. It was said that the Resolution was 
approved by the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland ; but he might say at once it was 
a purely formal matter. 


out, but he had given no assent in the 
formal way that was suggested. This 
House was asked to ratify and make legal 
an agreement which was null and void 
ub initio, absolutely illegal, and would 
have to be abandoned unless the House 
supported it. One material point in their 
opposition was the fact that there was 
something sinister in this transaction, 
that the syndicate was found getting its 
claw on to this company which the Cor- 
poration of Belfast ought to have stepped 
in and bought out, and not allowed the 
middleman to get in. The price to be 
paid was three or four times as much as 
would be paid in England for the same 
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|mileago. While they took their stand on 
| the improvident and fraudulent nature of 
the bargain which had been struck, the 
Corporation of Belfast had supplied Mem- 
bers with a statement in order that they 
|might support the Bill in this House. 
Would it be believed that not a word of 
explanation had been given as to the 
reason for the payment of £60,000 for 
three miles of tramway. It was not 
suggested in this statement that there 
was any valuation by an independent 
man. No single idea was put forward 
in favour of this thing except that a 
plebiscite of the people of Belfast was 
taken. Under these circumstances that 
had a most sinister meaning, and the 
House of Commons ought not to ratify it. 
or pass this Bill. 


Amendment proposed— 


“To leave out the word ‘now,’ and at the 
end of the Question to add the words ‘ upon 
this day six months.” (Wr. Devlin.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. WOLFF (B-lfast, H.) said he and 
the hon. Member for West Belfast had 
been in this House for many years, and 
during the whole of that time they had 
seen a great many Bills brought in 
'for Belfast, but whether they were 
_brought in by the Corporation or the 
| Harbour Board or the Water Board, the 
‘hon. Member had opposed them all. 


Mr. J. DEVLIN said he had never 
|opposed any Bill that came into this 
| House proposed either by the Harbour 
| Board or the Water Board. 


The Chief | 
Secretary consented to its being thrashed | 


Mr. WOLFF said he apologised if he 
_had misrepresented the hon. Member, 
'but that was his impression. No Bill 
had been brought in by the Corporation 
that had not been opposed by the hon. 
Member. This Bill was opposed on 
‘the ground that the sum that the Cor- 
poration was prepared to give for the 
'tramways was excessive. It was also 
said that the plebiscite was not a fair and 
straightforward one. Then the hon. 
| Member for East Tyrone, who seconded 
| the rejection, talked about the fraudulent 
| bargain, though perhaps he did not quite 
mean what he said. Under these cireum- 
| stances, he might be allowed to state to 
the House something about the origin of 
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this tramway. It was built in 1888 from 
the boundary of Belfast, and went 
three and a half miles along the road 
skirting Cavehill on the one side, and 
on the other it went to a place called 
Glengormley. In 1896 the Corporation 
-got a Bill which extended their boundaries 
very much, and a mile and a half of the 
tramway which had been outside the 
boundary was brought within. it. In 
1902, the Electric Traction Company got 
hold of the Jine by some financial arrange- 
ment, some exchange of shares, and ob 
tained power to electrify it. This was 
strongly opposed by the Belfast Corpora- 
tion who had always desired to get the 
line into their own system, half of it 
being atready within their boundary. 
They went so far as to offer £20,000 for 
a line which only cost £13,000 to build 
in order to get it in their own control. 
They did not, however, succeed, and the 
company got the right to electrify the 
line. Krom that time on there were 
constant negotiations on the part of the 
Corporation to get the line, and on the 
part of the company to sell it. It was 
very doubtful if the company would 
have electrified the line at all except that 
they hope! to run trams over the Cor- 
poration line. Not having succeeded in 
that they worked the line from Chichester 
Park to Glengormley, and everbody knew 
that it was impossible to make a line ef 
trams three and a half miles long pay 
with only a twenty minutes service. 
The line which ran up to Chichester 
Park from the centre of Belfast was one 
of the best paying parts of the Belfast 
system. That had a _ two-and-a-half 
minutes service; but it stopped at 
Chichester Park, when the Cavehi'l and 
Whitewell tramway san a_ twenty 
minutes service. It was not to be 
-exp’cted that the people would build 
houses on the land between Chichester 
Park and Cavehill when there was only 
a tram every twenty minutes; but if a 
tram went from the centre of Belfast 
right through every two-and-a-half 
minutes many houses would be erected. 
“The hon. Member for West Beifast 
thought that £60,000 would be an 
excessive price to pay for this line, 
but the annual cost would only be 
£6,150 That was the amount which 
would pay the interest and principal for 
thirty years, at the end of which time 
the line would be free of all charge. The 
‘Aast balance sheet of the Cavehill and 


Mr. Wolff: 
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Whitewell tramways showed a profit of 
£1,100, and if that profit was made on 
a twenty minutes service and the 
Corporation put on a_ five minutes 
service it was q tits evident that a very 
much larger profit would be made, 
and the establishment charges would at 
once be removed, because the offices of 
the present company would be done away 
with, and the work done in the offices of 
the Belfast Corporation. The hon. Mem- 
ber for West Belfast had stated that no- 
body cared about this transaction, and that 
no meetings had been held in its favour. 
On the contrary, meetings had been held 
throughout Belfast and the necessary 
resolution carried by the statutory 
majority. The opposition to any great 
extent came from the liquor trade, and 
it was a very common thing that almost 
all the public houses in Belfast were owned 
by Nationalist Catholics. The strong 
point in the case for the Bill was the 
plebiscite. The hon. Member for West 
Belfast had endeavoured to throw doubts 
on its fairness. He (Mr. Wolif) had 
never heard any doubt expressed before. 
The papers were delivered by the police, 
who did not care twopence about the 
politics of any man, and were collected 
and returned by them. The proportion 
of those who did not vote—12,265 out of 
a total of 64,800 ratepayers—was a large 
one, it was true, but in every large town 
there was always a considerable section 
of the community who did not take any 
interest whatever in municipal affairs. 
There voted in favour of the Bill 24,700 
ratepayers and against it 12,570, and 
under these circumstances it Was non- 
sense to say that there had not been fair 
play. Everybody in Belfast knew per- 
fectly well the price that was going to be 
paid, and the question was, could the 
Corporation have got the tramway for 
less? tHe did not himself think that 
too much had been paid. The Corpora- 
tion might have been wrong in the way 
they had gone about the business, but in 
any case their action had been thoroughly 
approved by the majority of the electors. 
One of the great principles of the Liberal 
and Labour Parties was that the will of 
the majority must prevail. He hoped 
they would stick to that principle when 
it came to voting on this Bill, and that 
they would vote in favour of what the 
majority of the people of Belfast had 
deter.nined should be done. 
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Mr. MOONEY (Newry) said the hon. 
member who had just spoken, and who was 
the official spokesman for the Bill, had told 
them that if the Corporation had made a 
mistake Belfast had approved of it. If 
Belfast had approved of it that was no 
reason why that House should do so, and 
it was because they said that Belfast had 
made a mistake that the opponents of the 
Bill asked the House to reject it. If this 
was a measure for giving the municipal | 
authorities of Belfast the control of the | 
traction powers inside the City area, he | 
did not think that any member of the | 
Party to which he belonged would oppose | 
it. But it was nothing of the kind. It) 
was in their opinion a deliberate attempt | 
by a Corporation of which they knew a | 
good deal, to blackmail the ratepayers of | 
the city of Belfast. It was a Bill osten- | 
sibly to ratify an agreement between the | 
Cavehill Tramways Company and _ the 
Belfast Corporation. It was nothing of 
the kind. The real parties were the 
Belfast Corporation and the British Elec- 
tric Traction Company. The Cavehill 
Tramways Company, Limited, had never 
paid a dividend. Some years ago it went 
to the British Electric Traction Company 
when there might have been a chance of 
its being acquired at a proper price, and 
the latter company took forty thousand 
pounds worth of debentures in the 
undertaking. It was said that was a 
free bargain. The Corporation argued 
that if they did not agree to the Bill 
the British Electric Traction Company 
would go to the House of Commons 
and obtain powers to run trams in the 
City ; therefore they must give a fancy 
price. Was that the hon. Gentleman’s | 
idea of a free bargain? The price to | 
be paid was £60,000. What were the | 
Corporation going to get for this— 
the capital outlay on the old line as | 
reconstructed was £13,500. Why that 
should be taken as an asset he was 
at a loss to understand. The next thing | 
they got was the expenditure on recon- | 
struction of the permanent way, the | 
electrical equipment of the line, erection | 
of car shed and depot, and the cost of 
Parliamentary powers, which was placed 
at £54,600. His hon. friend had already 
dealt with the average cost per mile of 
equipping a single line of tramways in 
this country, and had shown how exces- 
sive was the sum of £54,000, but the 
Belfast Corporation did not even go to 
the trouble of making sure when they 
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made statements in that House that they 
did not issue public documents con- 
tradicting those statements, because the 
Town Clerk of Belfast had furnished to the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland information 
on those figures, and this was what the 
Chief Secretary said on the 10th inst., in 
that House. He said the Town Clerk of 
Belfast had told him that the last balance 
sheet of the company showed a capital 
outlay on the old line of £13,500, but the 
cost of reconstruction and electrification 
had been estimated at over £40,000, in 
addition to the £13,500 paid for the old 
horse line. It was a curious thing that if 
they added the £40,000 to the £13,500 
they got practically the figure of £54,639. 
They were therefore charging for the old 
line twice over. The Belfast Corpora- 
tion were not, however, even going to 
get that, because the expense of issuing 
debentures was put down as an asset. 


| He had yet to learn that that expense 


was a valuable asset to any company. 
There were also freehold lands put down 
asan asset. The hon. Gentleman who had 
just spoken had talked a good deal about 
the advantage which would accrue to the 
workers of the city by being able to get 
out to Glengormley. In the appeal issued 
by the promoters of the Bill and sent to 
every Member of the House, it was stated 
that the acquisition of the line by the 
Corporation would not only provide 
accommodation for those citizens beyond 
the terminus of the Corporation system, 
but would afford facilities for the popula- 
tion to get out to the suburbs. Then 
why not buy the Glengormley Gardens ? 
The property of the company was a line 
three miles long, run out to those public 
gardens, which were also the property of 
the company. They were part of those 
extraordinary assets going to make up the 
£60,000, but the British Electric Traction 
Company deliberately cut them out of 
the bargain with the Corporation. The 
deliberate intention of the appeal was 
that if the tramway was taken over 
by the Corporation it would provide 
facilities for the working classes to 
get out there, and that was deliberately 
misleading. The opposition would 
never have been heard of if the British 
Electric Traction Company had agreed 
to go to arbitration for a fair price and 
allowed the public gardens to remain 
open. Under the Bill, if passed, the 
gardens would be closed, and the public 
would have no right of admittance. 
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When they had spent the ratepayers’; Member for Newry had said correctly 
money on the trams going out to those | that in the ordinary course, this being 
gardens, which were valued at £2,000, | technically an unopposed Bill, it would go 


the company would say to the Corpora- 


tion, “ You can have these grounds, but | 


you will pay our price for them.” It was 
a ridiculous argument. It was not often 
that such a strong step was taken as 
moving the rejection of a Bill of that kind 
on Second Reading ; it had always been the 


| to the Unopposed bill Committee. 


| Mr. MOONEY: I said that we who 
_are opposing this Bill could not appear 
before the Committee, because the rate- 
| payers of a city could not appear against 
| the Corporate Seal. 


habit of that House to declare that such | 


Bills should go to a Committee upstairs. 
He hoped that the Chairman of Ways 
and Means would not take the usual 
course that night, for this was a most 
unusual Bill. He had had some experi- 
ence of Private Bill Committees upstairs, 
and knew the careful attention and 
scrutiny they gave to such Bills, but 
this was such a carefully framed Bill that 
under the Standing Orders of the House no 
single opponent of the Bill could be heard 
upstairs against it, and they were debarred 
under the Standing Orders from appear- 
ing before that Committee. He hoped 
therefore the House would reject the 
measure. This was really a corrupt 
bargain, detrimental to the interests of 
the ratepayers. Because the Corporation 
had not agreed to go before an indepen- 
dent tribunal, he asked the House to 
teach the Corporation a lesson by 
throwing out the Bill. 


*THe CHAIRMAN or WAYS AND 


MEANS (Mr. Emort) said he rose with | 
reluctance to intervene in the debate. | 
He did not know the place nor the cost | 


of constructing a tramway line ; he did 
not know any of the things that he 
ought to know in order to form an 


opinion as to whether the Bill ought | 


to have a Second Reading on_ its 
real merits or not. Therefore, he 
was afraid he must say that, having 
listened very carefully to the debate, he 
did not see that any questiou had been 
raised which could not better be con- 
sidered in Committee, by the right kind 
of Committee, than it could possibly be 
done on the floor of the House. After 
all, whether the price to be given for those 
tramways should be thirty, or forty, or 
sixty thousand pounds they could not de- 
cide intelligently there. Therefore, it 
seemed to him distinctly to be one of those 
questions that ought to go to a Com- 
mittee upstairs. But he said again that 
he thought that it ought to be the right 
kind of Committee. His hon. friend the 


Mr. Mooney. 


*Mr. EMMOTT said he was coming to 
that point. The hon. Member was a very 
valuable member of the Unopposed Bills 
Committee and would probably agree 
‘that in a Bill of this kind, where there 
was any sort of ground for supposing that 
an improper bargain had been made and 
where a considerable section of the rate- 
payers were opposed to confirming that 
bargain, the Unopposed Bills Committee 
/was not a very satisfactory tribunal. 
In that Committee they heard only 
}one side, and that the side of those 
'who were in favour of the _ Bill, 
/and except by cross-questioning those 
|who came before them to make an 
ex parte statement they could not get at 
‘the objections that would be raised 
by the opponents. That being the case, 
'what other course was there that he 
could suggest to the House? He must 
honestly say that he hoped the Bill would 
| be read a second time, for this reason, 
that it would be most unusual to throw 
such a Bill out on its Second Reading. If 
there was anything wrong with it, it 
would be better to throw it out at a later 
stage. Such a course as throwing it 
out now might lead to reprisals, and 
reprisals in those matters often cut 
very deep, their effect lasted for a 
long time, and caused a very great deal 
of inconvenience to that House, because 
they took up so much time in being dis- 
cussed on the floor of the House. He 
thought it would be his duty to report to 
the House that the Bill should go to an 
Opposed Bill Committee, but if it did, as 
things were, the hon. Member for Newry 
was right in saying that the opponents 
of the Bill could not appear. There was, 
however, a way of getting over that. 
The House could pass a resolution, and 
had done so in similar cases, that 
petitioners presenting a petition so many 
days before the Committee met should be 
heard, and so far as he was concerned he 
should not oppose any Motion of that 
kind, and if it would lead to general 
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agreement he would be ready to promise | be ignored and thrown to the winds. He 
to movo it. He did not see that he could | knew every inch of the tramway line 
add anything of use by protracting his|in question, and he knew the ad- 
remarks, and his suggestion was offered | vantages that the citizens of this 
in the interests of peace. | particular district would obtain from 
its construction. When they had a 
private company they paid 2d. and 3d. 
that after the statement of the Chairman | ior a journey, but since municipalising 
of Ways and Means, it was hardly neces- | and electrifying, the Corporation had 
sary for him to go into details in favour | been able through its managers to give a 
of the Bill, but there were one or two | penny service to every part of the city. 
items in the speech of the hon. Member | He had not the slightest doubt that the 
for West Belfast which he thought | citizens of this district as time went on 
required attention. So far as he was | would be the very first to cry out against 
concerned, in the few years he had been | being compelled to stand fifteen or twenty 
in the House, he had consistently voted | minutes on a damp bleak night waiting 
for municipalisation, whether in Ireland | for a Cavehill tram to come. Apart 
or out of it, and on this question he was | from that there were facilities by means 
thoroughly convinced that not only the | of the Bill for the working class com- 
Corporation of Belfast, but the citizens munity to get out in thousands to the 
of Belfast, by an overwhelming majority, | country for fresh air. There had not 
were in favour of the transaction pro- been a single meeting or letter of 
posed in the Bill, He would support | protest. A great many assertions had 
any Bill for the good of the people | been made about a plebiscite, and they 
he represented. The licensed victuallers| had been told about the marking 
were the only people who had made! of papers in a different way from what 
any public statement in opposition to | the people wanted. But he had been told 
the Bill. When the promotion of | himself that the West Belfast Nationalist 
the Bill was before the Corporation | organisation agents had gone round, got 
not a single Labour Member opposed it. | the papers, and marked them. But this 
In so far as the Belfast Corporation| was a question on which it did not 
was concerned they had nothing to fear | matter what political parties said. The 
from any public investigation that | Corporation had decided more than 
might be made in reference to the Bill.; once in favour of purchasing the 
It was unfortunate that sometimes in| tramways, and they could not have 
municipal affairs, politics seemed to take | done so unless they had the support 
a more prominent position than the wel-|of the people. The Corporation wa 

fare of the citizens themselves. He had | divided when the historic meeting took 
done his humble part to try to remove | place, but a plebiscite was taken and 
that spirit by his own action and speeches, | 24,000 voted in favour, 12,000 against, 
but there were six members in the | 15,000 papers were returned blank, and 
Corporation who attended a meeting | 400 were sent with the wrong names. 
which was being held for the purpose | Surely that was a strong case. He was 
-of the promotion of the Bill, and they | not considering the Corporation in this 
opposed the Bill simply because there | matter. He had never heard of the 
was a street in which they were interested, | British Electric Traction Company to 
and which they wanted widening, and | any advantage in his life, and he knew 
the Corporation could not see their way | the hostility toit. He was not concerned 
at that particular time to accede to their | with the Company. He was concerned 
request ; they opposed the promotion | about the people of Belfast,and he declared 
of the Bill in consequence. After|that it was unfair in an_ off-handed 
their amendment was rejected by | manner and without any consideration or 
forty-two to six, they allowed the | justification to throw out the Bill to 
original resolution to promote the | gratify the only public body that had 
Bill to pass without a division. It was | made any opposition to the Bill—the 
a hardship to municipalities to think | licensed victuallers. He appealed to 
that the ratepayers’ money was to be | the House to look at this from a distinctly 
spent in the promotion of Bills which were | municipal point of view, and to give them 
undoubtedly in the interests of the | the opportunity of preventing any possi- 
citizens and that solid arguments should | bility of running powers being sought for 
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over the municipal lines. They might 
not always have a democratic Parliament, 
and at some future time running powers 
might be canvassed for. This very com- 
pany had got a Bill passed in opposition 
to the Corporation and last year they had 
made application for running powers. 
He looked upon this as a very serious 
and gross interference with the right of 
municipalities, which might be a continual 
annoyance and worry to the citizens for 
some years to come. 


Mr. BOTTOMLEY: Home Rule. 


Mr. SLOAN said he did not know 
what theinterruption meant unless the hon. 
Member was as interested in the British 
Electric Traction Company as he was in 
Sunday closing. If he thought the British 
Electric Traction Company was playing a 
game or that there was any jobbery he 
would stand up and oppose it with any 
Labour man or Nationalist. He had 
never refused to associate himself with 
any man because of his politics in that 
which he thought was for the benefit of 
the people. He believed this was for 
the benefit of the people of Belfast 
and that the Corporation were right. It 
was affirmed by a vast majority of the 
citizens and was opposed by a great 
interest which indeed had no love for 
him while he had no particular love for 
their trade either. [He asked the House 
to consider the advisability of adopting 
the suggestion of the Chairman of Ways 
and Means. The Corporation would 
have no objection to the fullest inquiry. 
They had nothing to hide, and in that 
debate they hardly had anything to 
defend. The Bill spoke for itself. 
There had been no real argument 
against it, though there had been some 
assertions with regard to blackmailing 
which were uncalled for. He hoped the 
question would be settled free from 
partisanship and prejudice. 


Mr. WOLFF said the promoters of 
the Bill would be most happy to accept 
the suggestion of the Chairman of Ways 
and Means. If the Bill were read a 
second time they would be glad to appear 
before the Committee and show that the 
bargain they had made was a fair one. 


Mr. ANNAN BRYCE (Inverness 
Burghs) said he would appeal to Members 
opposite whether a matter of this kind 


Mr. Sloan. 
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should be made a party question. He 
had a great many friends who were 
Home Rulers and Liberals in Belfast, 
and if the House decided against the Bill 
it would embitter the relations between 
the parties. 


Mr. J. DEVLIN: May I point out 
that the hon. Gentleman was not here to 
listen to the discussion. 


Mr. ANNAN BRYCE said that one 
might know something about the matter 
though one had not heard the debate. 
Gentlemen below the gangway opposite 
knew perfectly well what his opinions were 
in regard to their main policy, and that he 
was absolutely in sympathy with them. 
Therefore it was that he deprecated the 
introduction of party feeling on the 
Second Reading of a Bill of this kind. 


Mr. SCOTT (Ashton - under - Lyne) 
thought that an English Member who 
knew something about tramways might 
be allowed to say a word or two upon 
this Bill. Fora tram line three-and-a-half 
miles long that could only support a 
twenty minutes service, it was prepos- 
terous to pay close upon £18,000 per mile. 
The hon. Member for South Belfast had 
told them that they ought to respect the 
expenditure of the ratepayers’ money. 
No one did that more than he did, but he 
wished to point out that there was no 
company which had cost the ratepayers 
more money than the British Electric 
Traction Company, because other muni- 
cipalities had been placed by this company 
in precisely the same position as Belfast. 
The people of Belfast had not been 
allowed to vote freely on this matter. 


Mr. SLOAN said the hon. Member 
was quite in error in making an insinua- 
tion of that kind. 


Mr. SCOTT said it had been stated 
that the people of Belfast believed that 
the British Electric Traction Company, 
which was a powerful body with great 
capitalists behind it, could seek powers to 
acquire a competitive service. That, 
however, was not so, because if Parliament 
granted this company running powers, 
conditions would be imposed to protect 
the Corporation. What he protested 
against was that municipalities should be 
humbugged with these associations 
coming on their border ground and 
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acquiring these interests, not with the 
object of serving the public, but simply in 
order to squeeze from municipalities 
exorbitant prices for their undertakings. 


Mr. JAMES PARKER (Halifax) said 
in regard to this measure he agreed with 
the views expressed in the speeches of 
hon, Members below the 
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he had placed before the House. Whether 
hon. Members were in favour of or op- 
posed to municipal enterprise, he would 
ask them was there any justification for 
handing the powers of Parliament to a 
body which was using those powers, not 
to help, but to injure municipal enter- 
prises. In West Ham they only paid 
£5,000 per mile for a double tramway 
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Nobody who had paid any attention | track, whereas in this case the city of 
to the Bill before the House or the! Belfast were proposing to pay over 
balance sheet about which they had | £18,000 per mile for a single track. But 
heard something in the debate would go| that did not end the story. Before that 
into the Lobby and vote for the Second | track could be used by the Belfast 
Reading of this Bill. This Bill was | Corporation probably another £40,000 
neither more nor less than the giving of would be spent. 

a large sum of money to a company 


which was notorious for opposing muni-|_, . 
(Juestion put. 


cipal undertakings and putting the 
ratepayers to great expense. He was 


much interested in the speech of the hon. 
Member for East Belfast and the figures 


The House divided :—Ayes, 130; Noes, 
176. (Division List No. 27.) 





Allen, A. Acland (Christchurch ) 
Allen, Charles P. (Stroud) 
Armitage, R. 

Astbury, John Meir 

Baker, Sir John (Portsmouth) 
Balearres, Lord 

Balfour, Robert (Lanark) 
Banbury, Sir Frederick George 
Banner, John S. Harmood- 
Barker, John 

Barlow, Percy (Bedford) 
Barrie, H.'T.( Londonderry, N. 
Barry,Redmond J.(‘Tyrone,N. 
Beale, W. P. 

Beckett, Hon. Gervase 
Bellairs, Carlyon 

Berridge, T. H. D. 

Black, Arthur W. 

Bowles, G. Stewart 
Bridgeman, W. Clive 
Brocklehurst, W. B. 

Brunner, J.F.L.(Lancs., Leigh) 
Brunner, Rt HnSirJ.T(Cheshire) 
Bryce, J. Annan 

Carlile, E. Hildred 

Carson, Rt. Hon. Sir Edw. H. 
Cave, George 

Cavendish, Rt. Hn. Victor C.W. 
Cawley, Sir Frederick 
Cecil,Lord R.(Marylebone, E.) 
Cherry, Rt. Hon. R. R. 
Churchill Rt. Hn. Winston S. 
Clough, William 

Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H. A. E. 
Corbett, A. Cameron (Glasgow ) 
Corbett,C.H.(Sussex, E.Grinst’d 
Corbett, T. L. (Down, North) 
Cory, Sir Clifford John 
Courthope, G. Loyd 

Cox, Harold 

Craig,Charles Curtis (Antrim,S. 
Craig,Captain James(Down,E. ) 
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Craik, Sir Henry 

Dalrymple, Viscount 

Davies, David (Montgomery(o. 
Davies, W. Howell (Bristol, S.) 
Doughty, Sir George 

Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Duncan, Robert (Lanark,Gov'n 
Emmott, Alfred 

Evans, Sir Samuel T. 

Everett, R. Lacey 

Fell, Arthur 

Fiennes, Hon. Eustace 
Forster, Henry William 

Gibbs, G. A. (Bristol, West) 
Gladstone, Rt. HnHerbert John 
Glendinning, R. G. 

Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Gretton, John 

Hamilton, Marquess of 
Harcourt, Rt. Hon. Lewis 
Haworth, Arthur A. 

Hedges, A. Paget 

Helme, Norval Watson 
Herbert, T. Arnold (Wycombe) 
Higham, John Sharp 

Hills, J. W. 

Holland, Sir William Henry 
Howard, Hon. Geoffrey 

Hunt, Rowland 

Jacoby, Sir James Alfred 
Jones, Leif (Appleby) 

Kearley, Hudson E. 
Kennaway,Rt.Hn.Sir John H. 
Kincaid-Smith, Captain 

Lee, Arthur H.(Hants, Fareham 
Lloyd-George, Rt. Hon. David 
Lockwood,Rt.Hn. Lt.-Col. A.R. 
Lonsdale, John Brownlee 
Lupton, Arnold 

Lyell, Charles Henry 

Maclean, Donald 


M‘Arthur, Charles 
| M‘Micking, Major G. 
| Marks,G.Croydon (Launceston) 
Moore, William 
Morgan,J. Lloyd (¢ ‘armarthen) 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Newnes, F. (Notts, Bassetlaw) 
Nicholson,Charles N.(D’nc’st’r) 
Nuttall, Harry 
O'Neill, Hon. Robert Torens 
Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Price, C. E. (Edinb’gh, Central) 
Price, Robert John( Norfolk, E. ) 
Rea, Russell (Gloucester) 
Rea, Walter Russell (Scarboro’ 
Remnant, James Farquharson 
Ridsdale, E. A. 
Robinson, S. 
Rose, Charles Day 
| Russell, T. W. 
| Rutherford, John (Lancashire) 
| Rutherford, W. W. (Liverpool) 
| Salter, Arthur Clavell 
| Sheffield,Sir Berkeley GeorgeD. 
Sileock, Thomas Ball 
Sloan, Thomas Henry 
Smeaton, Donald Mackenzie 
| Smith, F. E.( Liverpool, Walton) 
| Soares, Ernest J. 
| Stanley, Hn. A.Lyulph(Chesh. ) 
' Starkey, John R. 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Taylor, Theodore C. (Radcliffe) 
| Thomson, W. Mitchell (Lanark 
| Valentia, Viscount 
| Verney, F. W. 
| Walker,Col.W.H. (Lancashire) 
| Waring, Walter 
| Warner, Thomas Courtenay T. 
| Wedgwood, Josiah C. 
White, Sir George (Norfolk) 
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Whitehead, Rowland 
Whiteley, Rt. Hn.G.( York, W.R. 
Wilson, A. Stanley (York, E.R.) 


Licensing 


Abraham, William (Cork, N.E.) 
Ainsworth, John Stirling 
Ambrose, Robert 
Baker,Joseph A.(Finsbury, E.) 
Baring,Godfrey (Isle of Wight) 
Barnard, E. B. 

Barnes, G. N. 

Barry, E. (Cork, 8.) 

Benn, W.(T’w’r Hamlets,S.Geo. 
Bennett, E. N. 

Boland, John 

Bottomley, Horatio 

Brace, William 

Buckmaster, Stanley O. 
Burke, E. Haviland- 

Burt, Rt. Hon. Thomas 

Byles, William Pollard 
Cameron, Robert 

Carr-Gomm, H. W. 

Channing, Sir Francis Allston 
Clynes, J. R. 

Collins,Sir Wm.J.(S.Pancras,W 
Condon, Thomas Joseph 
Cooper, G. J. 

Cotton, Sir H. J. S. 

Craig, Herbert J. (Tynemouth) 
Cremer, Sir William Randal 
Crosfield, A. H. 

Crossley, William J. 

Cullinan, J. 

Curran, Peter Francis 

Dalziel, James Henry 

Davies, Ellis William (Eifion) 
Davies, Timothy (Fulham) 
Dewar, Arthur (Edinburgh, 8S.) 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Donelan, Captain A. 
Duckworth, James 

Duffy, William J. 

Duncan, C. (Barrow-in-Furness 
Dunn, A. Edward (Camborne) 
Edwards, Enoch (Hanley) 
Erskine, David C. 

Fenwick, Charles 

Flynn, James Christopher 
Foster, Rt. Hon. Sir Walter 
Fuller, John Michael F. 
Fullerton, Hugh 

Furness, Sir Christopher 
Glover, Thomas 

Goddard, Sir Daniel Ford 
Gulland, John W. 

Gwynn, Stephen Lucius 

Hall, Frederick 

Halpin, J. 

Harvey, A. G. C. (Rochdale) 
Harvey, W.E.( Derbyshire, N.E. 
Haslam, James (Derbyshire) 
Hayden, John Patrick 
Henderson, Arthur (Durham) 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 


agreed to. 
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Wilson,J.W.(Worcestershire,N. 
Wortley, Rt. Hon. C. B. Stuart- 
Younger, George 


NOES. 


Herbert,Col.Sir Ivor (Mon., S.) 
Hobart, Sir Robert 

Hodge, John 

Hogan, Michael 

Holt, Richard Durning 

Hope, W.Bateman(Somerset,N. 
Horniman, Emslie John 
Hudson, Walter 

Hyde, Clarendon 

Illingworth, Percy H. 

Jenkins, J. 

Johnston, John (Gateshead) 
Jones, William (Carnarvonshire 
Jowett, F. W. 

Joyce, Michael 

Kekewich, Sir George 

Kelley, George D. 

Kettle, Thomas Michael 

Law, Hugh A. (Donegal, W.) 
Leese,Sir Joseph F.( Accrington 
Lehmann, R. C. 

Lever,A. Levy (Essex,Harwi’h) 
Levy, Sir Maurice 

Lewis, John Herbert 

Luttrell, Hugh Fownes 
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I understand that we get under the Bill 
that power at once over new licences, 


*Mr. CHARLES ROBERTS, continu- | and though we shall have to wait long 
ing his speech, said: I wish very briefly | for it, in the end we get the power 


to conclude my argument on the time- | of local option over all licences. 


limit. Fourteen years is a long tunnel, 


even though there is daylight at the 


end of it. 


an endowment of the brewers. May I 
refer to the attack which has been made on 
the Bill with reference to clubs? It has 
been said that the whole value of the Bill 
in reducing facilities for drinking will be 
counteracted by its weakness in dealing 
with clubs. I believe that the Govern- 


Any extension of the term | 
proposed by the Bill would really be) 
| strengthening this Bill. 


ment has seized the central and essential | 


point in dealing with clubs. 
have gone further, but in handing over 


the question of the annual registration of | 


They might | 


clubs to the discretion of the licensing | 


authority I believe the real step will be 


taken to check the multiplication of bogus | 


clubs. We have seen before the value 
of this discretion in stopping the multi- 
plication of grocers’ licences. This 
provision will enable the justices to 
distinguish between the legitimate club 


That 
is the fighting issue of temperance 
reform all over the world. I hope 
the temperance forces will concentrate 
for the purpose of supporting and 
We know quite 
well that it will be made the subject of 
party attack. Hon. Members on the 
other side would have attacked it just 
as much if the Bill had been weaker. 
The Bill is worth fighting for, and I hope 
the Government will stand to their guns 
against all opposition. I hope the House 
will allow me to say one word of thanks 
to the Prime Minister for his action in 
this matter. The right hon. Gentleman 
has crowned a life of steadfast fidelity to 
temperance reform by his act of signal 
courage in producing this Bill. Temper- 
ance reformers will not forget to whose 
decision it is due that at last a door is 
opened for the deliverance of the country 


| from a great social evil. 


and the bogus club which is started with | 


the intention of wrecking the reduction 
movement or of paralysing the plan of 
No-licence. I wish, then, to thank the 
Government most cordially for the Bill. 
I know that there are points in it which 
may be regarded as shortcomings. It is 
not the whole loaf, but it is all good bread. 
It seems to me that in regard to election 
day closing they might have made that 
obligatory instead of permissive. I do not 
wish, however, on the First Reading to go 
into criticisms of detailed points. We shall 
hope that the Bill will be strengthened. 
| want to thank the Government for what 
is not in the Billas well as for what is in it. 
On some points they might have followed 
devious and perilous ways. We have not 
got the position which faced us when 
Mr. Bruce’s Bill was introduced. That 
Bill, along with many good points, pro 
posed some most objectionable and 
dangerous changes, which have quite 
passed out of public memory. Hence at 
that time a most difficult and embarras- 
sing decision faced the party of temper- 
ance reform. 
some points go far enough I am sure it 
is one which offers real and substantial 
advantages. I wish specially to thank the 
Government for having given to us the 
power of local option in regard to licences. 


If the Bill does not on/ 


*Mr. YOUNGER (Ayr Burghs): I 
have, I think, a certain title to intervene 
at this stage in the discussion. I am the 
only member of Lord Peel’s Commission 
sitting on this side of the House. If I 
had not intended to speak to-night | 
should certainly have done so on account 
of the scant courtesy which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has paid to that 
Commission. I may not be regarded as 
perfectly free from a certain amount of 
prejudice on this question. I belong to 
the trade. I am a brewer, and although 
my interests are—[An Hon. MEMBER: 
You should be in the House of Lords] 
—I shall look forward to the day when 
my hon. friend will interrupt me there— 
I think I should perfectly frankly say 
that while my interests, and the interests 
of my firm, are predominantly Scottish 
we have certain English interests which 
will be affected by this Bill. At the 
same time, I am sorry not to be in 
the position of the hon. Member for 
Lincoln of being able to thank the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for this 
measure. It is a very much more 
drastic Bill than I thought it would be. 
1 hardly believe that the right hon, 
Gentleman expects it to pass in its pre- 
sent form, and I am perfectly certain 
that if it does it will create a financial 
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cataclysm on the Stock Exchange which 
will react on other interests than those of 
the brewing trade. The fact of the 
matter is this: I do not suppose there is 
a single brewing concern of any conse- 
quence in England, having a large deben- 


ture issue, which would not find itself, | 
within a very short period of the passing | 


of the Bill, in the hands of the Official 
Receiver by means of the change in 
the quality of the debenture holder’s 
security. 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite a very 
small matter. It appears to me to 
be an extremely serious one, and I 
am bound to say that I was astonished 
at the light-hearted and casual fashion 
in which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer dealt with the question to-day. 
As to the possibility which the right hon. 
Gentleman foreshadowed of the brewing 
companies being perfectly able, in the 
short time he was inclined to give, to 
insure the enormous interest they have 
in licensed properties, I do not intend to 
go deeply into the question. It has 
been spoken to with great ability already, 
and it will be discussed by my right hon. 
friend later on. I enter now as moderate | 
but as strong a protest as I can against | 


what I believe to be the extremely unfair | 
proposals of the Bill. My hon. and_| 
learned friend the Member for the Walton | 
Hivision produced certain figures which I 
think were not acceptable —certainly they 
were not accepted—to the other side. 
These figures I am authorised to say were 
provided by Mr. Peat, whose name I have 
only to mention to make the House 
realise that they were serious and sound | 
figures. If hon. Gentlemen do not care | 
to accept these figures, they have the 
recent letters of Mr. Edward North | 
Buxton, once a Member of this House, | 
and a member of the Licensing Commis- 
sion. He stated in letters to The Times 
what the position of his firm would be if 
an illusory period were granted during 


which compensation was to be given and | 


a levy continued. I think he stated in 


these letters that the balance of his profits | 


amounted only to £64,000 a year, after 
paying fixed debenture charges, and 


that is under management by the existing | 


partners of the concern. The House 
will see that with a fourteen years time 


limit and a concurrent levy it certainly is | 


not possible that the whole of that money 
could provide what is required. The right 
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| dangerous ground in believing that this 
| levy will continue to be paid. Does he 
suppose that these firms will remain 
‘solvent? Does he think that the profits 
now being made will continue to be 
made? Of course they will not. The 
whole thing will be gone. There will be 
a condition of affairs created which will 
‘disturb the credit of all those persons. 
The interest of those who so well manage 
these concerns will be taken away and 


That may seem to hon. and | in that case such profits will cease to be 


made. I would like to ask if there is the 
slightest sign of this Bill being a temper- 
ance measure. How will the consumer 
fare under it? All I can say is that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will risk 
the loss of his revenue while the con- 
sumer who wants a good glass of beer 
will get no “‘ forrarder ” on the beer which 
will be supplied under it if it be watered 
as the hon. Member for the Spen Valley 


suggests. I can assure the right hon. 
Gentleman that there could be no 


temperance reform more likely to do 


good than the encouragement under 
a new licensing system of the im- 
provement of the condition of the 


houses. I am one of those who think 


|that the policy of most of the licensing 


magistrates has been very foolish in the 
restrictions which they have placed in 
the way cf the licensed holders being en- 
couraged to make their houses more like 
a French café than a mere drinking bar 
or saloon. Surely, if after fourteen 
vears the whole of the interest of the 
licence-holder in his house is to disappear, 
that will neither induce him to carry on 
his business in the careful way I have 
indicated, or to incur further expenditure 
in the improvement of his premises. 
Again, how does the right hon. Gentleman 
expect to get all the money he wants / 
| And what is the chance of the consumer 
having his beer or whiskey at a reasonable 
'price ? Prices under the right hon. 
Gentleman’s proposal must go up, and 
that is not likely to make him a popular 
Minister or his Goveroment a popular 
Governmeat. After all, people have got 
used to paying 11d. a glass for their beer. 
They will not like it if they have to pay 
| 2d., and they will bless the right hon. 
| Gentleman still less if there is some 
|water added to it. In the speeches 


| which have been made by the right hon. 


hon. Gentleman is treading on rather | Gentleman and others who followed him, 


Mr, Younger. 
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there was an extraordinary omission. {the introduction of this Bill and in the 
Isuppose that of the 95,000 licences which | knowledge of their intentions? I have 


still exist in England, something like | heard of directors being severely taken to 





one-third represent the ante-1869 beer 
houses. When the Act of 1904 was 
passed, those houses had a_ statutory 
night to a renewal of their licences. 
They could not be taken away except on 
certain grounds. But the owners and 
holders of these licences agreed to come 
under the provisions and scope of the 
1904 Act, because they were to be pro- 
tected by its compensation clauses 
against the withdrawal of their licences. 
Why does the right hon. Gentleman 
place those licences now in tbe same | 
position as other licences? I say that 
this action of the Government is in the | 


nature of a gross breach of Parliamentary | 
faith, and hon. Gentlemen opposite ought | 
to bear that in mind. The hon. Member | 
for Lincoln thought he had made an 
excellent point by saying that in estimat- | 
ing the compensation payable to those 
ante-1869 beer houses the Court only | 
added one year’s extra purchase | 
money over and above the number 
offyears purchase money allowed for 
on-licences. But instead of making a 
good point from his own standpoint, 
does the hon. Gentleman not see 
that he was making an extremely bad 
one? If a licence having a statutory 
right to renewal is only supposed to be 
worth not more than one vear’s purchase 
money more than an on-licence the Court 
showed that it thought that the ex- 
pectation of renewal in the one case 
was nearly as good as the certainty 
of renewal in the other. At any rate 
that is how, I think, the Court understood 
the matter, and most people will agree. 
My right hon. friend the Leader of the 
Opposition alluded in the course of, 
his speech to the sale of a licensed house 
to which the Government was a party. 
The War Office sold a licensed house 
in Portsmouth in the month of July last 
for £10,000, and the valuer who valued 
that house for the War Office valued 
the house without the licence at £2,500. | 
I wonder if the right hon. Gentleman | 
thinks after this Bill is read to-morrow, | 
and if it passes into an Act, that that | 
house will be worth £10,000; and if he | 
does not, does he think it quite fair for | 
the Government to sell the house at | 
that rate within a few months of | 


task for selling shares in a company 
when they knew that there was to be a 
poor dividend; but is this not a much 
worse case? The right hon. Gentleman is 
not content with hitting the unfortunate 
trader by granting him such a short 
limit, he has also seriously penalized him 
in order to increase the rate of reduction 
of licences. He changes the system of 
valuation in such a way as to enable him 
with the same levy to reduce a very much 
larger number of houses, so that in every 
way the unfortunate trader is put in the 
position of being wholly unable to meet 
the extra insurance money. There can- 


/not be any question about that fact. 


The question of annual rental is a very 
different thing from the question o: 
annual profits; and the loss under that 
head alone in the case of many com- 


| panies will be so great that even if they 


were able to set aside from profits money 
to provide for insurance, that would pre- 


‘clude them from paying any dividend. 


I have only another word to say, and 
that is that, so far as I can judge, there 
seemed a desire on the part of the right 
hon. Gentleman and his friends to “ play 
up” to the publican. Brewers are 


'horrible persons in the estimation of 


some people, as was shown by the ironical 
cheers with which any reference to them 
was received. Just as Lord Rosebery 
the other day said that a noble Lord had 
the “ airy grace of a butterfly,” and then 
-mmediately after added: “a butterfly 
with a pin through it,” so it struck me and 
many Members around me that, while 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
playing up to the publican, he was 
putting three pins through him! I do 


/not think that the publican will thank 


the right hon. Gentleman for this Bill 
any more than will the brewer. I was 
very glad to hear the right hon. Gentle- 
man say that he would welcome criticism 
of the Bill, and would not resist any fair 
Amendment to it. I hope that as the 
result of debates in this House and 
of opinion in the country the Bill 
will be largely modified, and made more 
acceptable to the trade, which I consider 
for my part is a necessary and a perfectly 
respectable one. I trust that in its defence 
[ have not used any extreme expressions, 
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and I honestly say that if the right 
hon. Gentleman thinks that his Bill as at 
present drafted is fair and reasonable, 
there will not amongst the whole of the 
licensed trade of this country be 
found a single soul who will agree with 


him. 
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Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Denbigh- 
shire, W.): I think I may be allowed to 
express on my own behalf and that of 
my colleagues and of the great majority 
of the people of Wales our great satis- 
faction with the Bill introduced by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and our 
gratitude to the right hon. Gentleman 
for the provision he has made in it for the 
special needs of Wales. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has admitted that the 
position of Wales in regard to licensing 
and Sunday closing is different from that 
of England, and it is very gratifying to 
us that he has recognised that fact in his 
Bill. For many years past the people of 
Wales have pressed for two outstanding 
reforms. One is that Monmouthshire 
should be included in the Welsh Sunday | 
Closing Act, and the other is that immedi- 
ate recognition should be given to the 
principle of popular control in the grant- 
ing of licences. Both these reforms find 
a place in the Bill. I would like to say in 
regard to the extension of the Sunday 
closing area that that reform will be 
the means of conferring a benefit on 
the counties of Monmouthshire and 
Glamorganshire, and of meeting one 
of the worst evils in the border districts. 
With reference to the other point, the | 
recognition of the principle of popular 
control, I desire again to express our 
great appreciation of the Government's | 
action, and of the proposal which is 
included in the Bill in that respect. I 
feel sure that this provision will be very 
welcome in the Principality. It will 
afford the people of Wales an opportunity | 
of testing the principle of local contro! 
during the running of the time limit. 
and I feel sure with regard to the funds 
at the disposal of the licensing authority | 
for this further reduction, there will be | 
sufficient money to bring about at all | 
events a substantial reduction beyond | 
that authorised by the machinery of the 
Bill. I have only further to say that | 


I look upon this as a great Bill, and | 


as a great effective, comprehensive, and 
Mr. Younger. 
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equitable scheme for dealing with some 
of the most urgent evils that now exist 
in our licensing system There is one 
fact which I think willenable the Govern- 
ment to pass it into law, and that is 
that there is now in the country a 
settled feeling that something must be 
done to reduce the gigantic evil of 
intemperance in the country. This is a 
courageous and honest attempt on the 
part of the Government to grapple with 
that evil. We may hope that this 
will enable us to lift the question out 
of Party politics and make it a 
national question. I thank the Govern- 
ment for the special provisions of the Bill 
relating to Wales, and I have no doubt 
that if this great measure passes into 
law it will strengthen not only the 
physique but the mental and moral 
courage of the nation. 











Str E. CARSON (Dublin University) : 
As I listened to-day—as I did very 
attentively, as one who took part in 
‘the last legislation upon this subject 
| in 1904, when I had the honour to hold 
| the position of Solicitor-General—to the 
statement of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and as he unravelled, with the 
lucidity of which he is such a master, 
the details of his Bill, and more and more 
showed his determination almost to strip 
away the last garment of the trade, I 
could not avoid asking myself whether, 
having regard to the serious nature of 
his proposals, we were to Beige ner this 
| really as a genuine Bill, or whether it 
| was a move in the game not tactics in 
| their campaign against the House of 
| Lords. A great deal is said about that 
| terrible class of people called brewers, 
| who next, I think, to the Irish landlords 
are about the worst class of people with 





| which the Legislature has to deal. But 
“after all, what are the brewers? There 


are thousands, almost millions of innocent 
investors who upon the faith of legisla- 
| tion by Parliament have invested their 
| money, not in a speculative, but in a per- 
| fectly proper and well rec -ognised security. 
| Therefore when you talk “of brewers do 
/not imagine you are dealing with two 
or three individuals ; you are dealing 
with millions of people, and in many cases 
with the savings of a lifetime. When 
_those who have invested their money 
|in these securities come to realise what 
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is included in this Bill, and the million { magistrates see clear and real reasons. 
and a half employees also come to realise | why they should go outside these condi- 
it, the one class will know that they have | tions they ought to proceed to renew 
been stripped of their property, and the| these licences as they have done for 
other that they are going to be stripped | more than a century. If anyone wants 
of their employment. That is a course | anything further I wish hon. and right 
which I do not think even the Chancellor} hon. Gentlemen who have to consider 
of the Exchequer can have entered upon | this very serious subject would take the 
with a light heart, and I certainly think | trouble which I have done more than 
he might have given us some very much | once to read a little of its history, 
better reasons, if he had them, for en-| which they will find stated in no 
gaging in a campaign of this kind. The | biassed way in a little book produced 
sole basis of his speech and of all | by Mr. Sidney Webb, who at all events 
his proposals was the old controversy | cannot be said to be a partisan of the 
as to what was the exact legal interest | political party to which I belong. He 
which the owner of a licensed house had | draws attention to the fact that as far 
in his licence. That is a very old phrase. | back as 1816 a Committee appointed 
We have argued it many times here across | by the then House of Commons, and 
the floor of the House, but I venture | appointed because there was a revulsion 
to say that it is not a question of the | of feeling against the drastic and stringent 
construction of an Act of Parlia-| measures taken by the magistrates in 
ment. It is a question of hard and/| reference to the subject of this discussion, 
actual facts as to the real nature of that | reported to this House — 
expectancy, as the Chancellor of the| ‘Your Committee think it by no means 
Exchequer called it, and how it has been | clear that the legislature ever contemplated 
treated not merely in regard to the/| that magistrates would assume power to con- 
matter of licensing, but as an ordinary ret ee ee 
: : = we) | should be able to deprive at their own will, 
commodity in the market. It is idle | persons of their property to which long enjoy- 
to tell me that because by the con- | ment has given them a right, and upon which 
struction of an Act of Parliament a | the living of themselves and their families 
discretion is given to justices in regard | “°Pends- 
to licensing, in the same way as in regard| yp. ASQUITH : Did Parliament take 
to other matters which have been looked | action on that ? ; 
upon as a continuing and vested interest | 
and have been so dealt with—it is idle| — , . 
to tell me that that can be got rid of | Sir E. CARSON: Yes, Parliament 
by a decision of a Court, no matter how | took this action on that. They allowed 
high that Court may be. But I would | free trade in beer licences. p That mi 
remind the Chancellor of the Exchequer | the whole origin of the ante-beer licences 
that in that case to which he referred |!" 1869 
of Sharpe v. Wakefield—I really apologise 
for going into these matters, but they have| AN HON. MEMBER: There isa vested. 
been put at the root of the case by the | interest in the ante-1869 licences. 


right hon. Gentleman himself—I would 
remind him that in giving judgment Str E. CARSON: But the Chancellor 
in that case the Lord Chancellor, while | of the Exchequer does not take any notice 
admitting that the justices had a dis- | of the vested interest in the ante-1869 
cretion, said— beer licences. All this talk of the vested 
“The legislature has given credit to the | interest has nothing to do with the case. 
magistrates for exercising a judicial discretion | {[t jg merely a peg for the right hon. 
that they will fairly decide the questions sub- Gentleman to h ei ‘s hat “4 bec: 
mitted to them, and not by an evasive attempt ee . nig a = Aeron 
to repeal the law which permits public-houses whether there is a vested interest in a 
to exist, or to evade it, avoiding a clear ex-| beer licence or whether there is not, he 
position of the reasons upon which they act.” | intends to sweep them all into one net. 
That means that where an Act of} Why, then, bring in all this talk about the 
Parliament has laid down certain defi- | question of vested interests at all? It 
nite considerations upon which these | has no real foundation, although it is 
renewals may take place, unless the| the only argument put forward by the 
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right hon. Gentleman in favour of bring- 
ing in this Bill. But it has nothing what- 
ever to do with the arguments with which 
he tries to support this Bill. He draws 
no distinction between the case in which 
there is a vested interest and that in which 
there is not. I therefore dispute entirely 
the basis upon which the right hon. | 
Gentleman frames his argument. The | 
next point which the right hon. Gentle- | 
man took was our Act of 1904. He said 
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it had been too slow. At all events, it 
had the merit of being the only Bill | 
brought forward by either Party for | 
thirty years which had had the effect of | 
decreasing the number of public houses. | 
Whatever effect it might have upon | 
temperance, it reduced the number of new | 
licences from 215 per annum to about | 
fifty-five or thereabouts, and it decreased | 
the number of licensed houses in the three 
years at the rate of about 1,200 a year. | 
It has done that while for the last two 
years the Government has been trying 
to impair the usefulness of that measure. 
Why doIsay that? Isay that because | 
we gave powers in 1904 to borrow money | 
on the security of the compensation fund, 
with a view to an immediate greater 
reduction ; with a view that redundant 
houses might be immediately suppressed. 
But when an application was made 
to the Home Office during the tenure 
of the present Government to borrow 
money in order to close up a larger 
number of houses, the applicants were 
told that they could not be allowed 
to borrow for more than one year. 
So that with a view to making a case | 
in this matter the Government have | 
actually impeded the operation of an 
Act of Parliament. It is no use for the 
right hon. Gentleman to shake his head, 
because it is the fact. Let him get up 
after me and deny it. I say to have an 
Act impeded in its operation in that way | 
for party purposes is a disgrace to an | 
Administration which is put into power | 
for the purpose of administering the law 
as it exists. The right hon. Gentleman 
has told us that he is going to impose 
this time limit. I think he has given 
very little reason for doing so. He said 
we had to consider this question of time 
limit. We considered the question of 
the time limit when we were passing 
the Act of 1904. I said then, and I say 
now, and I believe the House thought 


Sir E. Cerson. 
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then, and I believe it is a fact now as 
it was then, that a time limitis absolutely 
inconsistent with the idea of an insurance 
such as is set up under this Bill, 
Just examine it for a moment. I can 
understand its bcing said to a man who 
had merely the expectancy which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer says he has, ‘‘ We give 
you notice that at the end of fourteen 
years we will close your house, but we 
will take care that you are not turned 
out.” You can say to the tenant: 
“You have made improvements, you 
are liable to be turned out, but we will 
give you fourteen years in order that you 
may compensate vourself for the im- 
provements you have made.” But if 
you tell this man during all those years 
he must compensate h mself, and then 
suddenly suppress his house, the whole 
thing is a farce. Look at the absurdity 
to which you are driven the moment you 
apply a time limit to such a case. The 
first thing that results is that the longer 
a man resides the less he gets. Let us 
see how it works out. If a man’s house 
is taken in the first year, he has paid a 
vear’s insurance and gets the value of 
his house based on a fourteen years 


purchase ; if he has paid fourteen years 


insurance and his house is taken he gets 
the value of his house on one year’s 
purchase. Was there ever anything 
more ridiculous than an insurance on 
that basis! But at the end of the time 
if he has not the good luck to have had 


his property taken from him before, he 


loses not merely his house but his in- 
surance as well. That is a very satis- 


_ factory way of insuring property is it not ? 


But that is not the end of the effect of this 


time limit coupled with the compulsory 


powers conferred on the magistrates. 
in fact, as I understand it—it is not very 
easy to follow a complicated Bill of this 
kind—the magistrates are to be bound, 
whether they think it expedient for the 
neighbourhood and for the benefit of the 
people or not, to reduce a certain number 
of houses per year. Very well, the 
Government have not much trust in the 
magistrates anyway. How many houses 
are to be reduced per vear? Two thou- 
sand three hundred. Let us have no de- 
lusion over this. Where is the money to 
come from? The right hon. Gentleman 
says: ‘* We are going to take the same 
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scale of compensation as under your 
Act.” Do not let anybody in the trade 
be deceived by that. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer knows perfectly well the 
money will not go nearly far enough. 


Mr. ASQUITH : It will go far enough. 
EDWARD CARSON : The Chan- 


cellor of the Exchequer is too sanguine. 
He must be thinking of the personnel of 
the Commission he is going to appoint. 
Probably, the Chairman will be the hon. 
Member for the Spen Valley and one of 
the other two gentlemen will probably be 
the Chairman of the United Kingdom 
Alliance. No doubt he can get a most 
excellent tribunal for the purpose of 
carrving out what he says will be the 
fact that there shall be sufficient money 
under the circumstances. 
present time, when, of course, the worst 
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If up to the, 


class of houses have been dealt with, you | 
have only been able to reduce about | 
/at the end what the Chancellor of the 


1,200 a year out of the sum available, 


how can it be that you will be able to) 
/year and starve your debenture holders, 


deal with more expensive public-houses, 
taking away 2,300 a vear with the money 
which will be available ? The right hon. 


Gentleman knows it perfectly well, or he | 
would not have put inthe Bill the power | 


to increase the compensation money. I 
should like to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man who is to regulate that ? Is it the 
Commission, with the hon. Member for 
the Spen Valley, asChairman? It would 
be far better to do it openly in the House 
of Commons and regulate the price to be 
paid from year to year. There is another 
matter. As I understand the Bill, as 


Bill. 


limit, the licensed trader loses his pre- 
mises and his insurance. ‘“ Oh, but,” 


186 


says the right hon. Gentleman, “ you 
can have a second insurance. You can 


insure against what will happen at the 
end of fourteen years.” The right hon. 
Gentleman has not told us what is going 


to happen at the end of fourteen 
years. Although he cells it an in- 
surance, what he really means is 


that you must make a sinking fund. 
Will the right hon. Gentleman lay upon 
the Table of the House his calculations, 
taking specimens of various houses in 
various districts, and tell us what it will 
cost to provide this sinking fund? I 
venture to think he will not. These cal- 
culations have been referred to by the 
hon. Member for the Walton Division 
of Liverpool. I have seen those figures. 
I do not, of course, vouch for the accuracy 
of them, but if they are anything like 
right you must, in order to put by a 
sinking fund to purchase or make good 


Exchequer is taking away, begin next 


not to talk of preference and ordinary 
shareholders who are gone entirely the 
moment this Bill is passed. And what 
is more: Will any of these people who 
own shares in the trade be able in the 
meantime to raise a shilling of the capital 
required for the extension or keeping up 
other various businesses? Who would 
lend a brass farthing on such a security ? 
The right hon. Gentleman knows per- 
fectly well that if the interest falls 
into arrears, the debenture holders in 


| their own protection will have to enter 


stated by the right hon. Gentleman, when | 


a district has been cleared, when you have 
got your £750 for the acre, or your 3 acres 
to the. cow, or whatever it may be— 
when you have got your land cleared of 
excessive public-houses, then 
maining public-houses there are to go on 
contributing. The man in Sussex is to 
contribute towards the reduction of 


public-houses in York after the houses | 
| lost. 


in Sussex have been sufficiently reduced. 
Well, I hope the man in Sussex will re- 
member that when he comes to consider 
the just and equitable and judicial pro- 
visions of this Bill which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer brought in, in such a 
judicial frame of mind this afternoon. 
Under the Bill, at the end of the time 


the re- | 





and take possession of the premises ; 
if there is even a prospect of it falling 
into arrear, they will have the right to do 


so. The whole trade, by this Bill, must 
be thrown into a state of financial 
anarchy. Anybody who looks at the Bill 


fairly and considers the proposals must 
come to the conclusion that every 
shilling that is invested in it—and there 
are millions—is in jeopardy of being 
Why is it that this time limit 
is put in at all? The right hon. Gentle- 
man says: “It is because I have my 
political honour to think of.” What does 
it matter to all these debenture holders, 
to the millions of people who have put 
the savings of their lifetime in this 
security under the sanction of the law, 
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and to the 1,500,000 employees in these {can expect them to leave this ques- 
various businesses ? He has his political tion outside their political contests. 
honour to think of, and the pledges he | Above all things, the right hon. Gentle- 
‘gave when in Opposition! He stated of |man has said he is not in this Bill 
Lord Hugh Cecil—and nobody has a/| going to determine what is to happen 
greater respect for the noble Lord than | at the end of fourteen years. At least 
I have—said that the Bill of 1904 did not | he gave a general indication that it would 
prevent Parliament setting up a time| be left to local option or something of 
limit. He was quite right: nothing in| that kind, and ke said how that local 
an Act can prevent Parliament doing | option was to be exercised, but it would 
anything afterwards; and, just as the | have to be done in a future Bill. At all 
Bill of 1904 did not prevent Parliament | events, there is a fair field for fourteen 
setting up a time limit, or having it | vears for the publican and the trade to 
proposed, at all events, so the Bill of | keep agitating and to keep this as a 


1908, if it ever passes, cannot prevent 
Parliaments in years to come from striking 
out the time limit. The right hon. 
Gentleman talks of political honour in 
relation to what he said when in Opposi- 
tion. What does he think of the political 
honour of those who passed the Bill of 
1904, and of the course that they ought 
to take if the arrangement made and the 


‘dominant factor in politics before those 
'who are seriously concerned in this 
| matter, and I can assure the right hon. 
'Gentleman that if I was not concerned 
| with the rights of property and with the 
rights of those who have just as good 
‘reason to ask for protection as any 
‘individual in this House, there is 
‘nothing I should hail with greater joy 


moderate compromise effected are set | if I were a mere politician than the fact 
aside? What would he think of the | that you have produced a Bill which 
political honour of those who were|will arouse a feeling amongst those 
engaged in the process of forming that | affected which I think you little con- 
Bill and in pressing it upon the House | template. And after all, have you any 
if they were to abandon those who were | great confidence in your own Bill, that 
led to invest their money upon the/| having inflicted these hardships it is 
compromise come to at that time?/} going to raise any great accretion of 








The right hon. Gentleman says we gave 
notice, and that thatis the reason why he 
has aright to confiscate all this property 
of these various people. Fortunately 
we are legislating for fourteen years 
hence. I know the right hon. Gentleman 
probably thinks that, small minority 
as we are, we never have achance of com- 
ing again into power. But at all events 
he will, I hope, give us credit for having 
as much honour as he has. There is 
at all events, time before those who are 
concerned in the effects of this time 
limit, and I have no doubt they will take 
advantage of the opportunity between 
this and fourteen years hence to try to 
have the matter regulated. Does the 
right hon. Gentleman not see that any 
attempt of this kind so far from being 
a settlement is absolutely an unsettle- 
ment of the whole matter? Doeshe not 
see that people, in reference to this 
matter, will be fighting for their very 
existence, and once you have raised the 
question in this form, in which it is to 
aifect millions of innocent people, it 
will be many long years before you 


Sir Edward Carson. 


| strength to those who are so much engaged 
in this temperance movement? You, by 
your own admission, have shown that, 
at the best, as you suppress these licensed 
houses from time to time, you will only 
turn the channel into these clubs which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer tells us 
have been growing so rapidly in recent 
years. Yes, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man makes no serious effort to deal 
with them. He knows as well as I 
do what a network of these clubs there 
is. Has he considered the question of 
the affiliated clubs—the thousands of 
clubs affiliated to the central club, and 
how as you pass from one town into 
another you are able, by merely writing 
down your name and stating that you are 
a member in another town, to enjoy all 
the privileges of the club and the con- 
venience of getting such liquor as you 
may require ? I read somewhere, and I 
believe it is true, though I do not vouch 
for it, that these affiliated clubs have 
actually made arrangements with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that the 
sale of intoxicating liquors in any of the 
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affiliated clubs to a member of any one 
club is not to be a breach of the rules 
and regulations of the club so as to pre- 


vent it from continuing to be registered 
as a club. The truth of the matter 
is that there is very little of temperance 
in the Billat all. The provision that op- 
position can be made to the renewal of the 
registration of the club is founded on an 
absolutely farcical proceeding. What is 
it? That a policeman without uniform 
is to be at liberty to walk round the club 
occasionally, and I suppose is to go and 
give the evidence on which the registra- 
tion is to be opposed. How is he to do 
it? Is he to look at the countenance 
of each man he sees reclining in a chair 
or on a sofa or perhaps smell his breath, 
and the usual matters we see in the 
police court from time to time? This 
man is to go round the clubs, and come 
up at the end of the year and tell you : 
“You ought not to renew the licence 
of this club, because I have been two or 
three times a year and I can assure you 


it is nothing more or less than a drinking | 


It is not in the least necessary 
they should be disreputable 
drinking shops at all. They may 
be perfectly properly condacted 
clubs, just as the  public-houses 
that you put an end to may have been 
perfectly properly conducted  public- 
houses. What is your remedy then ? 
Where does your temperance come in ? 
If a properly conducted public house 
is turned into a properly conducted 
club, what is the difference as regards 
temperance? The only difference is 
that in the public-house there is some 
supervision, and that the club is 
free from licensing duties and various 
other charges which are paid t 
the Exchequer. I believe, looking 
at the history of this subject, if your 
Bill were to pass to-morrow, it would 
cause a reaction as regards this question, 
which would leed in a very short time 
either to the Bill’s repeal or its modifica. 
tion. What do you find in the whole 
history of this question? You find in the 


shop.” 
that 
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eighteenth century magistrates taking 
great powers upon themselves, trying 
local option, trying the putting down 
of public-houses, trying to prevent in 
every way the sale of beer and other 
intoxicating liquors, and then in 1816 
|a great reaction of feeling coming over 
| the country at these magistrates inter- 
| fering with the liberty of a people who 
| thought they had no right to interfere. 
| And then you find the legislation going 
‘entirely in the other direction in conse- 
| quence of that reaction, and that instead 
|of these restrictions there was estab- 
lished an absolutely free trade in beer 
| which led to the ante-1869 beerhouses 
| being called into existence. You find by 
| degrees as time went on, according as 
‘the wave went one way or the other, 
one year a number of licences taken 
/away, and then an outery, and then 
|for a few vears little or nothing done 
in the way of suppression of licences. 
| And so you will find, if you pass 
ian extreme, extravagant, drastic, and 
measure such as this, a 
| revulsion of feeling upon the part of 
this country which will drive back this 
question which has been going on steadily 
for years past, with consequences that 
temperance advocates little understand, 
This is not the time to go into the more 
minute details of the Bill, but I have 
no hesitation in expressing my opinion 
for what it is worth, that a more mis- 


confiscatory 


chievous and a moré confiscatory Bill 
has seldom been presented to Parliament 





| *THe SOLICITOR-GENERAL (Sir 
| SamuEL Evans, Glamorganshire, Mid.) : 
It has always been the case that whenever 
any interests of a private character are 
attacked for the benefit of the com- 
munity at large it is the experience of the 
House of Commons that lugubrious and 
dark pictures are drawn, but those pictures 
are always falsified in the working of the 
measure. Up to the speech which has 
just been made “by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite the criticism 
which has been directed towards the Bill 
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of the Government, introduced in such a 
masterly speech by my right hon. friend, 
has been such that the Government and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer have no 
reason to complain of it at all. The speech 
of the right hon. and learned Member 
opposite was made solely on behalf of 
the trade; and when in a few short 
sentences he approached the question of 
temperance, the good of the people, and 
the welfare of the community, his criti- 
cism consisted of a mere statement that the 
Bill was a mischievous and confiscatory 
measure. The Government have brought 
this Bill forward in the interests of tem- 
perance, and it would be the worst pos- 
sible tactics in introducing a measure 
with that object to bring in a Bill 
which would deserve such criticism as 
that which has been directed by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman in the last 
few phrases of his speech. I deny that 
this is an extreme, extravagant, or con- 
fiscatory measure. The Government are 
dealing with the interests of the com- 
munity as well as with those of the trade, 
and the object they have in view is to 
make a fair and equitable adjustment 
between the rights of the trade and the 
rights of the community. Prophecies 
have been made as to the result to the 
Government (in case an appeal were made 
to the country) of having introduced a 
measure of this kind. I do not think 
that considerations of that sort ought to 
affect the Government in dealing with 
their legislation. We have to consider 
what is right and best for the country at 
large, and if the consequences are that we 
shall be overwhelmed in disaster, and 
that the Party to which the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman belongs will 
come in and repeal this Bill which 
we are going to pass into an Act, 
so much the worse for the Liberal 
Party, but if such should be the result, 
we should meet disaster in a good 
cause. The first principle of the 
Bill is that there is to be a gradual re- 
duction of licences, the effect of which 
will be to promote the cause of temper- 
Sir Samuel Evans. 
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ance. The difference between the Act of 
1904 and the present measure is that by 
this Bill there will be uniformity in re. 
duction over the whole country: that the 
reduction will be gradual, and that it 
will be compulsory. With these ex- 
ceptions we have followed the plan of the 
Act of 1904. We believe that it is 
absolutely essential for the good of the 
country that there should be not only a 
reduction but a reduction on a large scale. 





Sir EDWARD CARSON : But we had 


no time limit. 


*Sir SAMUEL EVANS: That is 
another and a different matter: but we 
have followed the Act of 1904 in adopt- 
ing the plan of reduction as a means to- 
wards promoting temperance. The second 
principle of the Bill is that the State 
should after the reduction period 
resume the control of the licences 
which it has granted. If notice is re- 
quired to the trade, they have had 
notice for many years that the time 
might come when the State would assume 
the full control of the right to grant 
licences, and should intercept the monopoly 
value of such licences. The time limit 
has been commented upon by the 
right hon. Gentleman, and he said that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
thought it necessary in order to 
keep his word and to live up to his 
standard of political honour to deal with 
this question upon this basis. Quite true ; 
and similarly the right hon. Gentleman 
and his Party find it necessary to pre- 
serve their political honour by threaten- 




















ing to recede from this principle. We 
have not been driven as the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition 
said to bring in this Bill: we have in- 
troduced it because we believe in it; 
but would it have been right, would any- 
body have thought anything of us if after 
professing opinions in opposition and 
giving pledges at the election, when we 
came to legislate we did not carry 
out our principles? We are not alone 
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in this matter. Fortunately, in re-| evils of drinking clubs, we shall re- 
gard to the time limit we have the/ ceive with the heartiest welcome any 
assistance, among others, of the assistance they give us. We ask the help, 
bishops of the Church of England. | sympathy, and support of the right hon. 
The Leader of the Opposition does not | Gentleman towards that end, and 
like the opinions of bishops on this| we will give the right hon. Gentleman 
question. our gratitude for doing what he can to 
| assist us in this object. The right hon. 
Mr. BOTTOMLEY : Hear, Hear! | Gentleman referred to the pre-1869 beer- 
houses. I should like to remind him and 
*Sirn SAMUEL EVANS: I make a | the House that the change in the law in 
present of the support of the hon. Member | regard to these houses was carried out by 
for South Hackney to the Party opposite. 'the Party to which he belongs, and he 
The Leader of the Opposition said it was | cannot accuse us of being confiscatory 
no use quoting bishops on this matter, ‘in regard to them, seeing that in 1904 
because it was a matter of plain, common, | they were put by him and his party on 
financial equity, and, in his view, so far! the same footing as other licences. 
from the principles of this Bill being | 
properly described as equitable, they | *Mr. YOUNGER: They were dealt 
were confiscatory and predatory, and} with under a guarantee of full compensa- 
that we are guilty of robbery in | tion if the licences were withdrawn. 
proposing such a Bill to the House. ; 
Such language proves nothing, and} *Sts SAMUEL EVANS: I attended 
does not help to a right decision. With | the debates in 1904 pretty regularly ; I 
regard to clubs, the Leader of the | heardandknow nothing ofa deal inside the 
Opposition said that we were doing | trade, but Iam perfectly certain that there 
hardly anything to stop the evils which | Was no deal in the House of Commons on 
arose out of them. We are not proposing | that matter. There is one other principle 
to do anything in regard to bona fide| of the Bill which has hardly had any 


clubs. We are proposing to deal with | opposition at all directed to it in the 
course of this evening, and if that be 


clubs which are mainly used for drinking | 
a presage of what is going to happen 


purposes. We want to stop the practice | 
of opening as a club premises next door | | during future discussions on the Bill, we 


shall be very glad that we have intro- 
duced into this Bill the principle of local 
veto with regard to new licences. I have 
listened to every speech in the dis- 
cussion to-night, and there has been no 
speech in disapproval of the introduction 
for the first time for many years past 
body who knows about this matter that | of the principle of local veto with regard 
the evils with which we are dealing | to new licences. At the end of the period 
arise from the action of brewers in| of fourteen years all the public-houses 
starting a club when public-house premises | will be regarded as new licensed houses. 
have been closed up. We intend to do} The right hon. Gentleman drew a picture 
something to check these evils. I | of the trade being stripped of all its gar- 
can promise the right hon. Gentleman | ments. We have left it decently clothed 
opposite and the Party to which he| for a period of fourteen years: and after 
belongs that if they will give us a helping | that there will be scores of thousands of 
hand in strengthening the provisions of | licensed premises still existing; the most 
the Bill for dealing with the admitted | respectable kind will be left in the field, all 
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to, or in the same street as, a public- | 
house which has been closed. That is 
not a case of working men starting a club. 
It is not a question of interfering with 
the liberty of working men, but of 
dealing with the licences of brewers. It 
is well within the experience of every- 
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the others which have been extinguished 
having been compensated for according to 
the proper annual value of the premises 
and the time stilltorun. At the expiration 
of the fourteen years what will happen is 
that those people who have conducted 
licensed premises properly, and in a way 
to commend their conduct to the magis- 
trates, will still have their licences 
granted tothem; but the monopoly value 
will no longer be given to those people. We 
have heard to-night about a profit of 
£8,000 being recently made by the grant of 
a licence. I have seen coming into 
Brewster Sessions a man who had spent 
£1,200 or £1,400 upon a house obtaininga 
licence which made it at once worth £8,000 
or £9,000. I think when we are considering 
the proper adjustment between the various 
interests, the trade on the one hand and the 
community on the other, we have a right to 
look back and ask what has become of the 
millions of money which really ought to 
belong to the State, and which has been 
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bers on the other side who oppose it will 
regret the opposition which they may now 
be prepared to offer. 


*Mr. BARNARD (Kidderminster) : The 
Solicitor-General has stated that at the 
end of the time limit those licence holders 
who have by their conduct commended 
themselves to the magistrates will have 
fair consideration. I would like the 
House to compare that statement with 
what the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said in his speech earlier in the day. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that when 
the time limit was reached complete 
dominion and unfettered freedom would 
come back to the State. I 
understand exactly what the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer means by that, because 
[ have here a quotation from a speech 
which the right hon. Gentleman deli- 
vered on 29th July, 1904, on the Licensing 
Bill of that year. He said— 


‘As I have said, any logical system of 


want to 





pocketed by individuals and companies. | 


| 
It is an abuse of language, when the State | 


is only asking for the monopoly value of | 
the licences at the end of fourteen years, | 
to call that robbery. We are told that 


| 
we shall be punished for having given | ; 
P | clear that at the end of the period, if reason- 


compensation will make it a diminishing 
contribution, so that in the later years it will 
be almost nothing. But, apart from that, 
I say the publican will have got a quid pro 
quo.” 

“In the first place, if the Act is to succeed 
in what is said to be its main purpose—namely 
the reduction of redundant licences—it is quite 


effect to our politic al convictions in | ably long—say fourteen years—there will be 


proposing this measure to the House. 
It has been said that fourteen years is 
not a long time in the history of a nation. 
It is not a very long time in the history of a 
human being. Many of us have been 
Members of this House for fourteen years, 
and I hope there are many who will be 
Members fourteen years hence, and who 
muy see the end of the reduction period 
and the begianing of a better system of 
dealing with licences. I feel perfectly 
confident that after this measure, improved 
in details possibly in Committee, has be- 
come an Act, and after it has been care- 
fully worked by the wisdom and co-oper- 
ation of all persons who will have the work- 
ing of it, and when we have seen the effect 
at the end of fourteen years, we who take 
part in the passing of the measure will 
be glad of what we have done, and Mem- 


Sir Samuel Evans. 


|such a reduction in these licences that redun- 
dancy will be a rare thing, and, of course, as 
| redundancy ceases the risk to the publican 
of losing his licence is small, and it is a risk 
that could be insured to-morrow in any in- 
surance company in the country. Moreover, 
the reduction in the amount and stress of 
competition must surely enhance the value 
of licences, not only at the end of the period 
but during the whole period that the process 
of reduction is going on. I find that, even 
without any change in the law, between 1900 
and 1903 the number of on-licences in London 
decreased by 7 per cent. although both the 
population and the consumption of alcohol 
largely increased in those years; and it is 
obvious that there must be a greatly enhanced 
value in the licensed premises which remain. 


| I put it to the House if that is the case, 
| it seems to carry out the idea expressed 
| by the Home Secretary in a speech de- 
livered at Leeds, and also in a speech 
by the late Attorney-General, which 
showed—they were talking prior to the 
election of 1906—that when this period 
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of the time limit—or whatever you may 
call it—ceased, there would be some- 
thing coming to those who had been 
paying into the compensation fund. 
When we are told that within fourteen | 
years there are to be something like | 
30,000 licences taken away, I ask whether | 
it is not a reasonable thing to demand | 
that some complete explanation should | 
be given to us as to the effect upon those | 
licences which are left. Then, I want | 
to know the meaning of “complete | 
dominion” and “ unfettered freedom.” 
I understand that the unfettered free- | 
dom means that we are to give back to 
the justices the right which they had 
before the Act of 1904, to give a licence 
at their discretion. But I do not under- 
stand that that in any way deals with 
two other points in the Act of 1904, 
and which the right hon. Gentleman 
never touched upon in his speech. The 
Act of 1904 dealt deliberately with the 
ante-1869 beer-houses. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer did not even name 
them, and did not deal with them in 
any way whatever. There were 30,000 
of these beer-houses, the owners of which 
possessed a vested interest in the licences, 
subject to four conditions which I need 
not repeat. The Act of 1904 brought 
forward by a Conservative Government 
took away from them that right. 
[MinIsTeRIAL cries of “ Divide.”] I) 
will not argue whether that was correct | 
or not, but I say that if the Chancellor of | 
the Exchequer brings forward to-night a | 
measure which seeks to alter the Act of | 
1904 in a way which favours his own | 
views, the right hon. Gentleman ought | 
to have referred to those features of that 
Act of 1904 which do not meet his views. 
I would have liked to have heard him 
speak of those parts which took away 
absolutely the vested rights in the ante- 
1869 beer-house licences, and in the 
grocers’ licences. [Renewed cries of 
“ Divide.”] It is all very fine for hon. 
Members to cry “ Divide,” but it is 
rather hard on me. I do not speak 
often, and when I want to put one or | 
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two points to the House, and when I 
happen to be in the very singular position 
that the National Trade Defence Associa- 
tion openly opposed me, whilst I never 
answered any of the questions or gave any 
pledge to any Temperance organisation—I 
think I may be allowed to proceed. What I 
was trying to bring out was that it 
seems to me to be extremely hard that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
single out this particular trade for what 
I regard as exceptional treatment. I 
will put it in this way: We have all 
sorts of taxation and different varieties 
of taxation. There were eight different 
war taxes put on during the South 
African War. Four of them have been 
got rid of, and the four which remain 
press distinctly on the licensing trade. 
I could further illustrate my meaning by 
showing that this particular trade has, 
in my opinion, been very badly treated 
in the Bill introduced by the right hon. 
Gentleman. It is sufficient for my 
purpose to have emphasised what I 
have tried to put forward. [Cries of 
** Divide.”] I do not want to weary 
the House of Commons at this hour of 
the morning, and I know that it is very 
unpleasant for some of my friends who 
seem to imagine that on temperance 


legislation everybody should agree 
with them, and that we have got 
to swallow the whole lot offered 


us. That is not my view at all. I 
only wanted to make it clear that 
there are a great many points in this 
Bill which I most respectfully deprecate 
and shall oppose. In regard to the 
clubs, I, personally, wish that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had gone 
much further, as I am of opinion 
that it is altogether unfair that he 
should allow them to go on competing 
as they do with the public-houses. 
Whether the policeman goes in plain 
clothes or uniform, I do not care, but I 
would rather that the right hon. Gentle- 
man sent a tax gatherer to levy upon 
the clubs in the same way as he does 
upon the public houses. I will go even a 
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step further than that. If it is right , of magistrates following it, have conspired 
that the right hon. Gentleman should by together to make the licensed house to-day 
these drastic provisions in regird to so small and dirty as to render it impos- 
public-houses seek to reduce them by sible decently to conduct business in it. 
some 30,000, I think that he ought at the The result is that the public slink in at 
same time to remember that those who side doors, and you have drunkenness 
hold grocers’ licences will in the main be and norespectable behaviour. Therefore, 
the gainers by this legislation, and that I believe, that in the interests of sobriety 
he ought to levy upon them in the sime and temperance, it is necessary to get 
way. It appears to me that the fourteen these alterations in the houses that supply 
years limit will in no way enable the necessaries to the people—for they are 
ordinary holders of licences to meet necessaries to a certain number of people. 
their liabilities or to accommodate I say that if that money is compulsorily 
themselves to the situation. I have, spent upon licensed houses it will be in 
moreover, a variety of authorities the interests of sobriety and temperance. 
which show that we had no right But it may be said, “ Where is the money 
to imagine or to expect, when we agreed to come from?” and under a time limit 
to Lord Peel’s Report, that at the of fourteen yeirs nobody will find a 
end of the time limit rights were to be sixpence to carry out any such reforms, 
taken away from the people who were The Act of 1904 missed the sime point 
their possessors. This is, to my mind, and was in the same stupid form as this, 
a very serious matter, and I feel bound which is a blow at temperance, the 
to get up and record my opinion that the liberties of the people, and the interests of 
measure brought forward by the right the public. It is the worst blow that I 
hon. Gentleman contains very many have seen struck since I have been a 
enormous dangers, and I am very glad Member of this House. 
that he concluded his speech by saying Question put, and agreed to. 
that it was open to amendment. 
Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Me. WILLIAM RUTHERFORD Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Secre- 
(Liverpool, West Derby): I promise only tary Gladstone, Mr. Lloyd-George, Mr. 
to take two minutes before we go to a McKenna, Mr. Solicitor-General, and Mr. 
division, but I want to put before the Herbert Samuel. 
House a matter which goes to the root 
of the Bill. My point is this, that I 
am one of those who believe that the 
true cause of temperance and sobriety 
would best be served if all the public- 
houses in the kingdom were made 
airy in summer, well ventilated, well 
lighted, well warmed in winter, provided 
with tables and chairs, newspapers, LAW OF DISTRESS AMENDMENT BILL. 
games and music ; in short, if they were Read a second time, and committed to 
made respectable. I believe the effect a Standing Committee. 
would be that, as environment has a 


LICENSING BILL. 

“To amend the Licensing Acts, 1828 
to 1906,” presented accordingly, and read 
the first time ; to be read a second time 
upon Monday, 9th March, and to be 
printed. [Bill 133.] 


‘ And, it being after half-past Eleven 
great deal to do with a person’s conduct, of te Clock vg Thursday ellie Mr 

7, ‘ > ag ‘ 3 avi . fe ea 
nr ena more he ict Speaker adjourned the House without 
ess drunkenness and less excess, if all the Question put, pursuant to the Standing 
licensed houses were so altered and so Order ¥ 


made comfortable and respectable. Un- : 
Pp Adjourned at Twenty minutes 


fortunately the Legislature and the bench | aiher Teslve o’check 
Mr. Barnard. 
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201 Returns, 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, 28th February, 1908. 


The House met at Twelve noon of the 
Clock. 


PETITIONS. 


CHILDREN BILL (JUVENILE SMOKING 
CLAUSES). 
Petition from Birmingham, in favour ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


ELECTIONS AND REGISTRATION 
(LONDON) BILL. 
Petition from Wandsworth, against ; 
to lie upon the Table. ; 
LAND VALUES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Petition from Carluke, in favour ; 
lie upon the Table. 


to | 


LICENSED PREMISES (EXCLUSION OF | 


CHILDREN). 


Petitions for legislation ; from Charlton ; 
Clay Cross (two) ; Denholme ;_ Gates- 


head ; Islington (nine) ; Liverpool ; Low 
= Moor ; act ; South Hackney ; | 
Sutton ; Thatcham; Tilehurst; and, 


= W arrington (two) ; 


POLLING ARRANGEMENTS (PARLIA- 
MENTARY BOROUGHS) BILL. 
Petition from Wandsworth, in favour ; 
: to be laid upon the Table. 


POLLING DISTRICTS (COUNTY 
COUNCILS) BILL. 
Petition from Wandsworth, in favour ; 
‘ to lie upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
SUNDAY BILL 


Petitions, in favour ; es Birkdale ; 
Cambois (two); Cambridge; Carlisle ; 
Clay Cross ; Leicester : Ottery St. ey 5) 
South Shields (two) ; and, Stowmarket ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


WOMEN’S ENFRANCHISEMENT BILL. 

Petitions, in favour ; 
Lyne; Blackburn; Burnley; Camber- | 
well; Cardiff; Chorley ; Clayton; | 
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Ezcles; Failsworth; Fulham (three) ; 
Great Yarmouth; Horfield; Hyde; 
Kensington ; Levenshulme ; Newton 


Heath; Sydenham ; 


and, Warrington ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


GALWAY (COUNTY). 

Copy presented, of Report of the Chief 
Inspector, Royal Irish Constabulary, 
’ | Galway East Riding, as to the state of 
| the Riding in October, 1907 [by Com- 


mand]; to lie upon the Table. 


| 

| BANKRUPTCY COURTS (IRELAND.) 

| Annual Returns presented, of the 
| Official Assignees of the Court of Bank- 
| ruptey in Ireland and the Local Courts, 

| Belfast and Cork, for the year 1907 [by 

| Act]; to lie upon the Table. 





| QUEEN ANNE’S BOUNTY. 
| Copy presented, of Annual Report and 
| Accounts of the Governors for the year 
1907 [by Command]; 
| Table. 


to lie upon the 


| 
| NATIONAL GALLERY (REPORT). 

| Return presented, relative thereto 
| [ordered 2 27th February ; Mr. Runciman] ; 
| to lie “upon the Table, and to be printed. 
Laas 77.] 


LICENSING STATISTICS, 1907. 


Copy presented, of Statistics as to the 
| operation and administration of the Laws 
relating to the Sale of Intoxicating 
| Liquor for the year 1907 [by Command] ;. 
| to lie upon the Table. 


| 


| TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES). 

Copy presented, of Diplomatic and Con- 
whi Report, Annual Series, No. 3961 
d [by Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
Copy presented of Report of the Con- 
sultative Committee of the Board of Edu- 
cation upon the question of Devolution in 
| county areas [by Command] ; to lie upon 
ithe Table. 


H 


| 
| 
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Burton.) 


CIRCULATED WITH THE VOTES.\1 have received a communication from 


on this auestion. 


Pay of Bristol Telegraphists. 


the Postal Telegraph Clerks’ Association 


Naval and Military Expenditure. 
| Mr. TOULMIN (Bury, Lancashire) ; 


Mr. W. T. WILSON (Lancashire, | T, ask the Secretary to the Treasury 


Westhoughton) : To ask the Postmaster- | what was the total 


estimated gross 


ee rap re 8 — (or | expenditure on the Army and Navy, 
posta “e telegraph officials has had the | including expenditure from loans, for each 
effect of raising the maximum wages Ol | year inclusive, from 1905-6 to 1908-9 ; 


|e 


the indoor telegraph = geen >| and the actual gross expenditure for the 
whether it is by his knowiedge and | jast two complete years for which the 


authority that the telegraphists at Bristol 


‘late Administration was responsible, and 


who are in receipt of the old maximum |¢h_ first two vears of the present 


wages have been compelled to undergo | Administration. 
tests of a manipulative character pre- 


vious to being awarded the higher wages;| (Answered by 


Mr. Runciman.) The 


. . | . . 
and whether he will explain the reason figures required by my hon. friend are 


for this exceptional treatment at Bristol. | shown below :— 


NAVY. 


Statement showing the Total Estimated Gross Expenditure on the Navy, including 
Expenditure from Loans from each year, inclusive, from 1905-6 to 1908-9. 














1905-6. 1906-7. 1907-8. 
£ £ £ 
Gross estimated expendi- 
ture (Navy Votes) - | 35,078,287* | 33,573,302 | 32,911,046 
Abate: Annuity under 
Naval Works Acts, 1895 
to 1965 - - - 1,015,812 1,094,309 1,214,402 
| 34,062,475 | 32,478,993 | 31,696,644 
Estimated expenditure from : 
loans” - - - - 4,000,0007 3,704, 2807 1,478,000t 
Total - —- | 38,062,475 | 36,183,273 | 33,174,644 
Value of stores drawn from 
stock, without replace- 
ment, in aid of cash 
expenditure - . é 768,850 1,024,200 1,241,800 
Expenditure on behalf of 
Naval Services from | 
Votes of other depart- | 
ments- - - : - | 372,695 £354,084 370,360 
| 39,204,020 | 37,561,557 | 34,786,804 


1908-9, 
£ 


33,942,003 


1,264,032 


32,677,971 
438,000! 
33,115,971 


500,150 


382,742 


| 33,998,863 





* Includes Supplementary Estimate of £100. 
t Parliamentary Paper, No. 2470, of August 1905. 
+ Parliamentary Paper, No. 3384, of March 1907. 





» 
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Statement showing the Actual Gross Expenditure for the last two complete years 
for which the Late Administration was responsible, and the first two years of 


the Present Administration. 








| 
| Late Administration. 


Present Administration. 















































1904-5, 1905-6. 1906-7. dinteeniail: 
£ £ *.£ £ 
4sross expenditure (Navy | 
Votes) : - - 38,293,738 | 34,861,443 | 33,262,649 | 32,911,046 
Abate: Annuity under 
the Naval Works Acts, |. 
1895 to1905 - -| 634,238 | 1,015,812 | 1,094,309 | 1,214,402 
37,659,500 | 33,845,631 32,168,340 | 31,696,644 
Expenditure from loans- — 3,402,575 3,313,604 2,431,201 1,478,000* 
Total - - | 41,062,075 | 37,159,235 34,599,541 | 33,174,644 
Value of stores drawn | 
from stock, without 
replacement, in aid of | 
cash expenditure a4 _— 768,859 1,024,200 1,241,800 
Expenditure on behalf of | | 
Naval Services from | 
Votes of other depart- | 
ments . - - | 373,686 372,695 354,084 370,360 
41,435,761 | 38,300,780 | 35,977,825 | 34,786,804 
* Parliamentary Paper, No. 3384, of March, 1907. 
Total Estimated Gross Expenditure on the Army, 
1905-6. 1906-7. 1907-8. 1908-9. ' 
£ £ | £ £ 
Gross estimated expendi- | 
ture (Army Votes) ~- |, 33,370,725 | 33,038,561 | 31,042,366 30,837,024 

| 

Abate: Annuities under | 
Military Works Acts - | 1,021,670 1,081,523 1,122,882 1,122,882 
32,349,055 | 31,947,038 | 29,919,484 | 29,714,142 

Estimated expenditure | | 
from Loans - -| 1,300,000* 650,000F | 600,000 400,000 
Total - - , 33,649,055 | 32,607,038 | 30,519,484 | 30,114,142 

Estimated expenditure on — | 
Army from Civil Votes 499,219 486,098 451,571 455,764 
34,148,274 | 33,093,136 | 30,971,055 | 30,569,906 








* Cd. 2994 of 1906. 


t Cd. 3362 of 1907. 


bo 
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Total Actual Gross Expenditure on the Army. 
. 1907-8 
1904-5. 1905-6. 1906-7. (estimated), 
£ '£ £ £ 
Gross expenditure (my 
Votes) - - | 33,411,842 | 32,043,810 | 39,072,564 | 31,042,366 
Abate: Annuities under 
Military Works Acts - 651,524 1,020,824 1,081,523 | 1,122,882 
32,760,318 31,022,986 30,991,041 | 29,919,484 
| 
Expenditure from loans- | 3,066,240 1,287,416 . 560,980 | 320,000* 
Total - - | 35,826,558 | 32,310,402 | 31,552,021 | 30,239,484 
Expenditure on Army 
from Civil Votes - 485,027 499,496 501,102 451,571 
| 36,311,585 | 32,809,898 | 32,053,123 | 30,691,055 











* Revised Estimate. 


Total Estimated Gross Expenditure, Army and Navy combined. 


The remaining figures for 1907-8 





are in the Parliamentary Estimates. 








| 
| 




















| 1905-6. | 1906-7. | 1907-8. | — 1908-9. 
| | | 
———— — - 
_. i ee a oe 
ma - = -» | 34,148,274 | 33,093,136 | 30,971,055 | 30,569,906 
| | | tence 
Navy - = | 39,204,020 | 37,561,557 | 34,786,804 | 33,998,863 
| | = = 
| | | Sal a PT EO 
Total | 73,352,294 7 70,654,693 | 65,757,859 | 64, 568, 769, 
Total Actual Gross Expenditure, Army and Navy combined. 
| | cs . 1907-8 
| 1904-5. 1905-6. 1906-7. (estimated). 
|— ——_———— | | ————— ony Bee aise 
| : i # £ £ 
Army - - “a 36,311,585 | 32,809,898 32,053,123 30,691,055 
| | 
Navy - - - | 41,435,761 | 38,300,780 | 35,977,825 | 34,786,804 
Ke ances ® 2 : pee | ae 
Total 77,747,346 | 71,110,678 68,030,948 65,477,859 





Sugar used in Brewing. 


Mr. HAROLD COX 
ask Myr. Chancellor of 


(Preston): To 
the Exchequer 


whether he possesses information showing 


available. 


(Answered by 


Mr. 


Asquith.) 


in the last year for which information is 


The 


total amount of sugar used in brewing in 
the United Kingdom for the year ended 
including the 


the total amount of sugar used in brew- 
ing ; and, if so, what was that amount ; 
and what was the tax revenue received 





30th September, 1907, 
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equivalents of syrups, glucose, and 
saccharum, was 2,859,487 cwts. Brewers 
use various kinds of sugar and sugar 
preparations on which varying rates of 
duty (Customs and Excise) have been 
levied, ¢.g., Foreign sugar or glucose as 
imported, subject to varying rates of 
duty, British glucose, and brewing 
saccharine preparations. It is not, 
therefore, possible to estimate with any 
real approach to accuracy the duty paid 
in respect of sugar used in brewing. 


Billingsgate Post Office--Additional 


Premises. 
Mr. CLAUDE HAY (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton): To ask the Postmaster- 


General what is the date from which 
rent is payable by the Department for 
the additional premises in which an 
upstairs dining-room is to be provided at 
Billingsgate Post Office. 


(Answered by Mr. Sydney Buxton.) 
The date for commencement of rent has 
not yet been fixed. 


Rateable Value of Admiralty Land 
at Greenock. 

Mr. DUNDAS WHITE (Dumbarton- 
shire): To ask the Secretary for 
Scotland with reference to the property 
near Greenock of about 48 acres, of 
which the annual value for rating was 
entered in the assessor’s roll at £75, and 
of which 10 acres, together with 4} 
acres of the foreshore, were recently 
purchased by the Admiralty for £27,225, 
if he can say what is now taken as the 
annual value for rating of these 10 acres, 
and what is now taken as the annual 
value for rating of the remainder of the 
property formerly entered at £75 a year. 


(Answered by Mr. Sinclair.) I have 
been in communication with the assessor 
on the point raised by my honourable 
friend, and am informed that returns of 
the values of the separated subjects have 
not yet been sent to him, and I am there- 
fore unable at present to give the in- 
formation desired. 


Repayments of Naval Works Loans. 

Mr. HOLT (Northumberland, Hex- 
ham): To ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty if he will state the amount 
chargeable in the Estimates in respect of 
annuity in repayment of loans under 
the Naval Works Acts for each financial 
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year, beginning with 1909-10, until the 
last year in which such an amount is 
chargeable, in respect of the repayment 
of loans already authorised. 


Questions, 


(Answered by Mr. Edmund Robertson.) 
The figures, which are approximate only, 
are as follow :— 


Year. Amount. 
1909-10 - - - £1,320,000 
1910-11 to 1924-5 1,350,000 
1925-6 to 1932-3 - 769,626 
1933-4 - : - 715,762 
1934-5 - - - 581,719 
1935-6 - - - 255,691 
1936-7 - - - 135,598 
1937-8 : - - 85,968 
1938-9 - ‘ - 30,000 


Cattle Diseases. 

Sir W.J. COLLINS (St. Pancras, W.): 
To ask the hon. Member for South Somer- 
set, as representing the President of the 
Board of Agriculture, whether, in the case 
of each of the following diseases, the 
diagnosis rests upon the isolation and 
identification of a specific microbe or 
upon the naked-eye appearances of the 
disease: foot-and-mouth disease, cattle 
plague, pleuro-pneumonia, and sheep-pox. 


(Answered by Sir Edward Strachey.) 
The diagnosis of the diseases to which 
my hon. friend refers never rests on the 
naked-eye appearances of the disease 
alone, but it may rest on these appear- 
ances combined with evidence of their 
contagious nature. In the absence of 
the conditions for observing in the field 
whether the trouble is of a contagious 
nature or not, the diagnosis rests on the 
isolation not necessarily of a_ specific 
microbe but of a specific virus. 


Irish Evicted Tenants—Case of Mr. 
ames Brennan. 
Mr, DELANY (Queen’s County, 
Ossory): To ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland whether 


| any steps are about to be taken by the 


Estates Commissioners to reinstate Mr. 
James Brennan (now of Killadooley, 
Ballybrophy, Queen’s County, Ireland), 
who was evicted from his holding on the 
Hely property at Folkscourt, Johnstown, 
county Kilkenny, in 1897. 


(Answered by Mr. Cherry.) The Estates 
Commissioners have inquired into the 








911 Women’s 


case of James Brennan, and have decided 
that he is suitable to work a holding. 
The case has been referred to an inspector, 
with a view to providing Brennan with a 
holding, if possible. 


Suggested Grant to Mr. Robert Pearson, 
of Clonmore. 


Mr. DELANY: To ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland, whether, taking into considera- 
tion the amount of interest charged 
during the first, second, and third 
decades of payment of the loan granted 
by the Land Commission in 1878 to Mr. 
Robert Pearson, of Clonmore, Errill, 
Ballybrophy, Queen’s County, Ireland, 
for the purchase of the property known 
as Ballyquaide Glebe, Ballybrophy, 
Queen’s County, and likewise the sum 
deducted from the amount of purchase 
money received by him for the sale of 
the same property to his tenants in 
1904 under the Act of 1903, he will 
recommend a reasonable amount of cash 
being granted to him by the Estates 
Commissioners by way of allowance. 


(Answered by Mr. Cherry.) I am 
informed by the Estates Commissioners 
that the sale of Mr. Pearson’s estate to 
his sub-tenants was concluded and the 
purchase money distributed in July, 
1906. The amount payable to the funds 
of the Church property in discharge of 
mortgage debt due was correctly ascer- 
tained and paid, and a_ subsequent 
mortgage debt was also paid. I have 
already furnished the hon. Member with 
a full statement giving full particulars of 
the amounts so paid and showing that 
they were legally ascertained in the 
proper manner. The Estates Commis- 
sioners inform me that there is no legal 
power to make a grant to Mr. Pearson as 
suggested in the concluding part of the 
Question. 


Repayment of Military Works Loans. 


Mr. HOLT: To ask the Secretary of 
State for War what is the amount 
chargeable in the Army Estimates in 
respect of repayments under Loan Acts 
for each financial year beginning with 
1309-10 until the last year in which an 
amount is chargeable, in respect of the 
repayment of loans already authorised. 
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(Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) 
The figures are approximately as. 
follows :— 


1909-10 and 1910-11 - £1,158,000 
1911-12 to 1926-7 - - 854,000 
1927-8 - - - - 173,000 


Engineers Service—Surveyors. 
Mr. BENNETT (Oxfordshire, Wood- 


stock) : To ask the Secretary of State for 


War if he can state when that part of 
the scheme for the improvement in the 


conditions of the service of the surveyors. 


on the staff for engineer services, dealing 
with the removal expenses and the title 
and uniform of the new establishment, 
which has now been under consideration 
for some considerable time, will be pub- 


lished and promulgated amongst those 


concerned. 


(Answerel by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) 
The matters referred to in the Question 
are still under consideration. I hope 
that a statement will be made before 
long. 





WOMEN’S ENFRANCHISEMENT BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


*Mr. STANGER (Kensington, N.) in 
moving that this Bill be now read a 


second time said: This Bill is similar to- 


the one introduced last session by 
my hon. friend the Member for North 
St. Pancras, which was considered 
during the whole of one sitting. It is a 
Bill of which the aim is identical with 
that of the Resolution proposed in the 
first session of this Parliament by the 
hon. Member for Merthyr Tydvil. This, 
therefore, is neither the first nor the 
second time in this Parliament that the 
principle will have been discussed, and, 
having regard to the number of dis- 
cussions which have taken place out 
of doors, I cannot but think that 
there will be a general feeling that in 
the course of this atter..oon we may be able 
to proceed to a vote. The object of this 
Bill is to remove the disability which at 
present attaches to women at Parlia- 
mentary elections. The section which 
provides for that I think, requires no ex- 
planation. With reference to the second 
section, I may repeat what my hon. 
friend stated to the House last year, 
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namely, that the section is rendered|to provide for all these far-reaching 
necessary by the decision of the Courts | matters in this Bill. We should have a 
in a case where, in the matter of the | discussion of a more or less academic 
municipal vote a married woman, a | character, and even if we did get to a 
householder paying rates and taxes, living | vote, it would throw little light on the 
apart from her husband, and for all | matter with which this Bill deals. We 
practical purposes single, was refused a/should have arrayed against us hon. 
vote because of her status as a married | Members who, while in favour of giving 
woman. I have nothing further to add | votes to women might be wholly opposed 
with reference to the details of the Bill. | to these other provisions. I trust that 
The object is perfectly well known. It | before the end of this Parliament 
simply aims at the removal of the| the Government will bring in a com- 
disability to which I have referred. I | prehensive measure dealing with all 
am aware that in presenting this Bill to | these questions of franchise and Parlia- 
the House I shall have to encounter not | mentary reform. Having taken counsel 
only what I may call legitimate opposi- | with others who are more versed in 
tion, that is the opposition of hon. | Parliamentary procedure than I am, I 
Members who are not in favour of grant- | have come to the conclusion that if the 
ing women the franchise, but the opposi- | Bill should receive a Second Reading 
tion of some hon. Members who, while this afternoon the tribunal to which it 
they agree with me in supporting female | should be sent is a Committee of the Whole 
enfranchisement, object to this particular | House. I, therefore, beg to say that if 
Bill. I should like, before I come to | this Bill is read a second time I propose 
what I call legitimate opposition, to ad- | to move that it be so referred. 

dress one or two observations to those of Coming to the legitimate opposition 
my friends who take that view. I desire | to this Bill, I am glad to think that 
to point out that when it is said that | the question has long passed that stage 
this is a limited Bill the description is not | at which a burst of ridicule was thought 
correct. Its object is to remove the | to be a sufficient answer. Our opponents, 
disability which at present attaches to|or at least the more thoughtful of 
women, and it attains that object | them, are now agreed that a strong case 
completely. Of course, if it is com-|can be made out—a strong prima facie 
plained that the Bill does not aim at a/case—but they contend that there are 
number of other objects, that is a totally | overmastering considerations which dis- 
different point. I understand that in| place that prima facie case. They re- 
their opinion, the Bill, besides dealing | cognise as we do, that if a woman is called 
with this one point, which to my mind | upon to obey the law, and to pay the 
should be dealt with quite separately, | taxes the law imposes, that if her welfare 
ought to contain a number of far-reaching | and the welfare of those whom she 
provisions with which I heartily agree, | holds most dear are affected by the law, 
and that I should attempt to induce this | a-d that the question whether the law is 
House to consent to the Second Reading | well or badly administered is one in 
of the Bill so overloaded. It appears | which she is deeply interested, a case is at 
to me that there are two objections to | once made out, unless it can be displaced 
that course. In the first place, I am | by overmastering considerations on the 
heartily in favour of all the suggestions of | other side, that woman should have a voice 
my hon. friends, for I know too well from | in determining the people by whom the 
my knowledge of the registration laws | laws are to be made, and the taxes im- 
that they are a perfect medley of legal posed, and to whose hands the ad- 
conundrums and political anomalies, and | ministration of the laws is to be entrusted. 
I should like to make a clean sweep of |] should like to examine briefly some 
them. I am in favour of a simple resi- | 9f those so-called overmastering con- 
dential qualification, a shorter qualifying | siderations which displace this prima 
period, putting the lodger and the| facie case, and I desire to say at the 
tenant on an equal footing, and abolish- | outset that I admit the validity of none 
ing plural voting; but let me ask hon. | of them, unless it makes good one of 
Members to consider what would happen | these two propositions—either that the 
on the Second Reading debate if I were | voter is personally unfit to vote, or that 
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the exercise of the right willbe attended 


by some public danger. Let us see whether 


either of these propositions can be made 
good. We heard when this question 
was in its earlier stages a great deal of 
two arguments, one of which was that 
the mental capacity of a woman was 
inferior to that of the average male 
voter, and the other that by some 
decree of nature, which it was blasphemy 
to contravene, a woman’s sphere was 
very narrowly restricted, and that she 
ought not to concern herself with other 
than domestic affairs. I think the 
march of events has swept away both 
of these objections, or if I may vary the 
figure, they are outposts of prejudice 
which have been captured by women 
themselves. We have only to look 
round to see the number of occupations, 
not domestic, some of them public, or 
quasi-public in their character, now 
filled by women with credit and even 
with distinction. We have only to re- 
member that in every other governing 
body except this—in all our local govern- | 
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these parrot phrases about home being 
the woman’s sphere. Properly under- 
stood and properly applied the fact that 
home is a woman’s sphere is a cogent 
reason for giving her the vote. In regard 
to woman’s capacity there has been a 
strange distinction made between that 
which enables a woman to deal with 
municipal matters, and that which she 
would be called upon to exercise if she 
had to vote for a Member of Parliament. 
I cannot follow the distinction. What 
are these municipal matters as to which 
she is entitled to vote 2? And that is all 
the claim made here—all that we are 
asking here is, not that she shall make 
the laws, but that she shall be consulted 
as to who shall make them. In these 
municipalities enormous sums of money 
are spent, many of them are huge in- 
dustrial concerns. Great questions have 
often to be discussed, and yet woman is 
fully entitled not only to vote for rcpre- 
sentatives, but also to sit and deal with 
these matters. But when we come to 
such questions as whether young people 








ment arrangements—women can not|sbould smoke cigarcttes, or whether 
merely exercise the vote as freely as | there should be a reduction in the number 
men, but are qualified to sit on these | of licensed house», we are told that the 


governing bodies. Unless, therefore, one | purely municipal brain of woman is not 


is prepared to condemn the whole trend | able to grapple with matters of that 
of events in this direction, I do not see | sort, and that we must turn, forsooth, 
how anyone can with consistency bring | to the more towering masculine intelle*t of 
forward these antiquated arguments. | those voters who, we were told ata recent 
I know it is said that home is woman’s | election, thought that free food meant 
sphere, and no doubt in a certain sense, | food supplied at their own doors for 
and in regard to a certain number of | nothing, and that the Government were 
women, that is true: but I know there | responsible for the co’ sequences of a bad 
are thousands of working women to| harvest. I cannot help thinking that 
whom home is merely the name of|the opponents of this principle had 
the place, often a very comfortless one, better do what has been done by one 
where she spends the short interval which | of the ablest of their number, and that 
divides one weary day from another. | is the Spectator newspaper. I find that 
If you take other women who are more | 1 4 recent number this admission was 


happily circumstanced, and to whom in| made, and it indicates the enormous 


a sense home is their sphere, let me ask 
this House to remember that our legis- 
lation is increasingly concerned with 
domestic matters. I need not go through 
the list of measures—education vear 
after year, care of the young, the feeding 
of children, even the marriage laws which 
are at the very root and basis of home 
life, and if this is the case i: it not a 


advance the question has made during 
the past thirty years— 

“Tt not bezause they are inferior to men in 
| morals an1 courage, in patriotism, or in intel- 
| le-tual powers. In heart and head the sexes are 
equal.” 





It is said that women would become in 
| some wy degraded if they were allowed 
| to take part in politics and vote at the 


little pitiful that we should not only con-| polling booth. That is a mere senti- 
tinue this exclusion, but imagine that we | mental objection. My point is that 
have brought forward some substantial | everything has already been conceded to 
argument in favour of it by repeating | women except the mere physical act of 


Mr. Stanger. 
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going to the polling booth and marking 
the paper with a cross. You cannot go 
into any election without finding that 
women. are taking part in politics. You 
invite them to take part in politics 
in connection with political associations 
and leagues. They form Liberal Associa- 
tions and Primrose Leagues, they carry 
on the most vigorous propaganda. Many 
hon. Members come to this House by 
their assistance, and yet when it is pro- 
posed to make their power effective, you 
say, ‘‘Oh, it degrades them, and they will 
lose their refinement.” I should like 
to take higher ground. I think the 
argument presupposes that women are 
more selfish than they really are, and 
that things which ought to be con- 
sidered as mere temporary and acci- 
dental and unfortunate accompani- 
ments of politics are their essential 
characteristics. We ought to look upon 
politics as one of the noblest objects in 
which either a woman’s or a man’s 
capacity can be engaged. What are 
politics but an attempt on the part of the 
State to solve those problems which press 
upon everybody—problems on the right 
solution of which the happiness and 
welfare of the people depend? Iam quite 
sure that this argument of women losing 
their refinement by taking part in politics 
will not find an echo in the breasts 
of most women. They have a very 
sure instinct as to what is fitting and 
what is not. They know what they 
may touch without defilement, and many 
of the noblest of their sex would repudiate 
this argument with scorn. There is 
another favourite objection, and that is 
that women cannot work like men, 
nor fight nor perform the duties of 
a policeman. I wish to speak with 
all respect of this argument; but it 
is rather difficult to do so. There are 
a great many male voters who cannot 
fight. They would as soon think of 
flying, and I am not sure but that they 
would prefer to fly if they were called 
upon to fight. I do not know how many 
hon. Members in this House would be 
able to stand a navvy’s work for more 
than half-an-hour. I am quite willing to 
admit that some social service ought to 
be rendered by every member of the 
community, and women render many 
social services at which your navvy or 
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your fighting man would prove him- 
self a sorry bungler. But there are 
some voters who perform no social 
service at all, and what do you do to 
them? Do you disqualify them? Do 
you say they must not go to the poll ? 
On the contrary, you often double and 
treble their voting power, and you place 
them on the illustrious roll of the 
plural voter, who, we were told the other 
day, is thrifty and industrious and 
deserves to be encouraged. There is one 
other topic which seems to impress the 
Spectator and a number of other objectors 
to woman suffrage. They say it is so 
difficult to grant the franchise to women 
because there are so many of them. It 
is a very curious notion of justice, that we 
should deny to women a right, not because 
it is nota just right, but because those who 
claim it are really too numerous. I should 
have thought the greater the number the 
greater the injustice, but the argument is 
followed up by the Spectator in the most 
ingenious manner. The writer in the 
Spectator imagines that if the vote was 
conceded to women a crisis must occur 
in which men and women might find 
themselves in the sharpest conflict. My 
answer is that it is the merest moonshine. 
If there was the likelihood of collision it 
would have occurred in municipal matters. 
I do not say, of course, that the results 
would not be more serious in Parlia- 
mentary matters, but: human nature 
being the same, I say the tendency to 
that collision is just as strong in municipal 
matters as in Parliamentary matters; 
and I challenge my friends to point out 
any single instance since 1869, when the 
municipal franchise was given to women 
when such collision has ever occurred. 
I think these fantastic hypotheses do 
more credit to the ingenuity of their 
constructors than to the sturdy, mascu- 
line common sense on which me. are wont 
to pride themselves. Then, it is said 
that there is no demand for the vote. 
There again I meet the statement with 
a point blank denial, though I am quite 
aware that a great many women do not 
desire it. It is perfectly certain that 
there is a demand both broad in volume 
and passionate in its intensity—and 
moreover, a demand which no Govern- 
ment can long afford to refuse. There 
is another argument sometimes heard : 
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that the women will all vote Tory. | such qualifications should be made quite 
I think these forecasts are usually falsi-| clear. It may be said that the action 
fied by the events. One is reminded very | of the suffragettes affords a reason why 
much of the prophecies made in the|those pledges should not be fulfilled. 
course of the debates in regard to the | I should like to say something with regard 
extension of the franchise in 1866 and | tothe action of the suffragettes. I have 
in 1884. But I do not see why we of | from the very first condemned certain of 
the Liberal Party should take any lower | their actions. I have done it openly on 
grounds now than then, and refuse to | the platform and in the Press—publicly 
concede what would otherwise be an/and in private. The methods I mean 
act of justice merely because we are | are those of actual illegality, of con- 
afraid that women would not exercise | certed attempts to break up public meet- 
their vote in the way we should| ings, and the invasion of the domestic 
like. It is said, with great truth, that | privacy of Ministers. I hope that no 
the demand cannot be conceded until | words which fall from me will give the 
the predominant partner is converted. | slightest encouragement to such methods 
True, but I think that that convcrsion | in the conduct of the campaign. But 
is proceeding very satisfactorily. I was| what follows? I hope, that this 
very much struck by the fact that in the | House will not be guilty of the fault often 
accounts of recent by-elections it has be-| imputed to the female sex, and to 
come almost a common form to statethat | which men are not always. superior, of 
both candidates are in favour of woman | letting their caln judgment be over- 
suffrage, and I am glad to find that in the | balanced by a wave of emotion. I have 
election which is now proceeding the | always thought that the true doctrine is 
‘Liberal candidate has said that, subject to ‘this, that if in the course of a political 
certain conditions, he is in favour of the | agitation excesses are committed, while 
extension of the franchise to women. I | you must preserve law and order, and 
fully expect to find in the lobby in support | punish the transgressors with suitable 
of this Bill the hon. Member for South punishments, you ought at the same time 
Leeds, the hon. Member for Worcester|to search out the discontent which 
City, and the hon. and gallant Member | lies beneath the agitation and apply the 
for Mid Devon. How this House stands | appropriate remedy. I fail to see how 
in the matter we shcll know a little | we on the Liberal side, who have preached 
later when the vote is taken. [| this doctrine forso many years, should not 
have been told that there are 420 | apply it to the case of women in their 
Members in this House who have given 'demand for the franchise. After all, 
pledges in favour of the proposal. Of | what they have done is no worse than 
course, I do not vouch for these figures, | cattle-driving! For my part, I refuse 
nor do I pretend to know the circum- | to set aside the convictions of a life-time 
stances or qualifications subject to which | because of these n ethods. I will not 
these pledges were given, but I think | allow the suffragettes to intimidate me 
that this is quite certain, that assur- | into doing the n an injustice. I hope we 
ances have been given which have led | shall ta:e the 400 into the lobby 
women to expect, and reasonably | this afternoon, or if not, that we 
expect, that a very considerable number | shall take all that is left of them 
of Members will support such a Bill as|—left of 400! How it may be time 
is now before the House. Let us see| will show. I do not desire to keep the 
what is the kind of excuse which i; | House longer, and I thank hon. Members 
given for not keeping these pledges. | for giving such an attentive hearing to 
One is that the pledges given were of an | one of the most inexperienced speakers. 
academic character. Academic approval | [““Oh!”] This is only the second time 
of a proposal is this: that you approve I have endeavoured to address this 
of it just as long as there is no chance of | House, and I thank hon. Members in all 
its being carried into law. And a pious | sincerity for their indulgence. I trust 
opinion is one which becomes an impiety | that in the warmth of debate on a matter 
directly it is translated into action. | on which I have felt very deeply and 
I do not object to these qualifications ; | strongly for years, I have not for one 
but common honesty demands that | moment overstepped the proper bounds 


Mr. Stanger. 
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of Parliamentary discussion. I trust that 
in voting this afternoon we shall not be 


influenced by either prejudice or undue | 


timidity, for I am convinced that by 
bringing women into the realm of politics 
we will promote new and nobler ideals 


which will tend gradually but surely to| 


raise the whole tone and character of our 
public life. I beg to move that this Bill 
be read a second time. 


Mr. ACLAND (Yorkshire, Richmond), 
in seconding the Motion said that as 
that was the first time that he had 
ever ventured to say anything on the 


question of womin suffrage, he hoped | 


the House would extend to him its 
indulgence. 


to ask him to second the Motion which 
hid been so ably proposed by the hon. 
Member for Kensington, they were 
candid enough, when he asked them the 
reason for their request, to say that 


they thought that they could trust him | 


to be sufficiently brief, and that they 
could not say the same thing about 
other gentlemen. 
commendation at their hands, he hid 
one other claim to speak on this matter, 
and to urge the claims of women to have 


the vote, and that was, that he was not | 


doing anything that could possibly be of 
any political advantage to himself. He 
represented a constituency which returned 
him byaslender majority of 10C, and that 
constituency contained hardly any work- 
ing women who would be enfranchised 
by the Bill, but did contain many 
women who had retired, who were living 
on their independent means, who were 


simples of respectability and worshippers | 


of the aristocracy, and who could im- 
plicitly be relied on to vote against 
him. The effect of this Bill in his con- 
stituency might also go against him in 
another way. : 
peasant farmers, and it might be found 
that faggot votes would be created by 


admitting the farmer’s wife to a joint- 
tenancy in every case where it was sure | 


they would vote for a Conservative 
candidate, while the landlord might 


refuse a joint-tenancy if any doubt | 


existed on the matter, or if the 


farmer and his wife would vote for the | 


Liberal candidate. If this Bill was 
carried there are two possibilities es 
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The voters were mainly | 
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to whit the eect would be. In the 
first place, the powers that be on whom 
they must rely inthis mitter, might think 
the question wa; already ripe for legisla- 
‘tion, and thit something should be 
allowed to be done within the limits of 
this Parliament. In thit case it would 
be possible to amend the Bill fiirly and 
simply so that no injustice such as those 
| which he had mentioned would occur. 
| For instance, it might be provided that, 
| whereas everyone now entitled to have 
a vote should continue to enjoy it as 
| owner, occupier, or lodger, the wives 
or husbands of occupiers having a vote 
on those grounds should also be enfran- 
chised. That would prevent the multi- 
plicition of votes on £20 houses, but 
would stop the possibility of more than 
one vote on £10 houses. If the other 
view were taken, that this question 
of extending the vote to women involved 
a greit constitutional change, and could 
/not be legislated upon until after a 
majority of men, or if you liked to look 
upon it from their point of view, a 
majority of women, had fairly expressed 
their views upon it, and _ therefore, 
‘until after another general election 
'—even then it would be a great 
| gain to get the Second Reading of the 
| Bill carried, and have the matter really 
'threshed out in Committee, and put in a 
practical form. Whatever Party might 
be bold enough to take the question up, 
and put it definitely before the people, 
it should be so treated that a practical 
proposal instead of a principle should 
be presented to the electors. The mover 
of the Second Reading of the Bill had so 
exhaustively dealt with the reasons why 
women should have a vote that it only 
remained for him to deal with the reasons. 
put forward against it. People were 
exercising their brains as to what was. 
likely to happen if women got the vote, 
and they said the only logical basis of 
| granting it was the basis of adult suffrage. 
| With that he entirely agreed. He was. 
in favour of adult suffrage. They also 
said that if it was brought on on this. 
basis, there would be more women voters: 
‘than men, and they would proniptly” 
combine together against men and by 
their majority would influence affairs 
‘entirely as they themselves desired. 
| Hon. Members. set up a terrible picture. 
They reminded them that women could 
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not serve as soldiers or sailors, and 
that by getting together and all going 
the same way, they would be able 
to decide matters of military service, 
for instance, or great Imperial questions, 
against the wishes of men upon whom 
the burden in those important matters 
must fall. There were some things, also, 
which men could not do, and it was, at 
any rate, arguable whether the State 
would sooner come to grief if men ceased 
to bear arms or women children. The 
picture was drawn for them of women 
by their majority governing the country 
in their own way, and they were told 
that if that happened the Colonies which 
had set us so splendid an example in 
this matter would laugh at us and despise 
us for being governed by wemen instead 
of by men. This country wou!d never be 
governed by women, unless it was better 
that it should be governed by women 
than by men, and unless women became 
more capable of governing. Then these 
thinkers said they could not stop at 
simply giving women the vote. that they 
would demand to enter Parliament, 
and they drew a doleful and frightening 
picture of what might happen if women 
were once to sit in that Chamber. He 
would like to reply to all these thinkers 
and imaginers about what might happen 
if women all decided to take some common 
action against the wishes of men as Jehn 
Stuart Mill did to someone v hen consider- 
ing this argument about the Bill— 


“ The worst of these thinkers is that they so 
often think wrong .” 


He held th: t there was no possibility of 
women all banding together and deciding 
matters their own way, regardless of the 
views of men, even if they obtained a 
majority. He could hardly imagine the 
Women’s Primrose League joining hands 
with the Women’s Liberal Federation or 
the Women’s Co-operative Guild, or the 
Women’s Tariff Reform League and the 
Women’s Free Trade Union, making 
¢ommon cause, and adopting a fiscal] 
policy which should, for instance, declare 
ghat the whole revenue of the country 
should be levied on cigars or snuff, and 
not on anything which women generally 
consumed, Things would go on much 
the same. Women would still be divided 
in politics. There was no fear, he thought, 
that by making common cause together 


Mr. Acland. 
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they would plunge the State into ruin. 
He believed this change would be good 
for men, good for women, and good for 
politics. He held it would be good for 
men because the grant of the vote to 
women would be the outward and visible 
sign that the days were over and gone 
when a woman could be treated as she 
had been, and was too frequently still 
by some men, as a piece of animated 
property to be abused as men pleased, 
or as they were by other men, as a play- 
thing, to be shielded from all the serious 
questions of life. They had gone too far 
to be able to stand up for all these argu- 
ments now. They trusted women 
already far outside the domestic sphere, 
and relied on them for the most 
arduous and important work in local 
government, and in bringing up the rising 
generation. He thought it would be 
good for man that they should realise, 
by the grant of elementary rights of 
citizenship, that the old times and the 
old views of women had gone by, and 
that some new view must take their 
place. He believed the change would be 
good for women because it would stop 
once for all that appeal which was so often 
made to women’s influence through their 
supposed power over their husbands 
or their sweethearts. They had all 
heard this appeal made time after time 
on public platforms. It was simply 
an appeal made to them, voteless now 
and only able to use their influence 
in this narrow way, to use their sex at- 
traction. That appeal made any man who 
had a decent soul within him wince when- 
ever heheardit. He believed th tif they 
trusted women with the vote they would 
feel that their powers of reasoning and 
of deciding things as they thought right 
were put on the same level as those of man. 
They would get rid of these appeals 
for the use of sex influence, and that would 
be a great thing gained for women. He 
believed, finally, the change would be good 
for politics because it seemed to him 
that the matters of greatest importance 
in politics in future were those in which 
women were most vitally concerned. He 
often thought of what might be written 
about the beginning of the twentieth 
century by future historians. He thought 
they might not unreasonably say, in 
matters of housing and sweating, for 
instance, and education, and drink, 
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that it was an extraordinary thing that 
at the beginning of the twentieth century 
they trusted the hereditary aristocracy, 
which was composed of individuals 
who knew nothing about public-houses, 
and who had never sent their children 
to elementary schools, and that they 
did not trust the influence of women, 
whose everyday lives were vitally con- 
cerned with these tremendous problems. 
It was in the hope that that day’s vote 
would, if only by a little, remove one of 
those anomalies from our system of 
government that he seconded the Motion 
for the Second Reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, aad Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


*Mr. CATHCART WASON (Orkney 
and Shetland) said that the admirable 
speeches they had heard in support of the 
measure left nothing to be desired. Their 
moderation and the evident sincerity with 
which they were uttered did their authors 
the very highest credit. One remark made 
by the introducer of the Bill to the effect 
that 420 Members of the House were 
pledged to the measure reminded him of 
another matter which was also before the 
House and the country with regard to 
motor legislation, when they told him that 
practically every Member of the House of 
Commons was pledged to support the 
Automobile Club in any legislation that 
was proposed. According to election 
addresses, it seemed that out of 670 only 
sixty-one dealt either directly or indirectly 
with this question. He was not at all 
sure that pledges given in secret and 
surreptitiously were at all to be recom- 
mended as a reason why Members should 
support any such important measure as 
this. He objected to the measure—he 
was going to say for constitutional 
reasons, but when they talked about the 
British Constitution they often got into 
such a complete fog that it was as well to 
leave it out of the question. They had 
always held that property was not the 
foundation of the right to vote. From the 
earliest dawn of Parliamentary history, 
the men of the country assembled in con- 
course together and made the laws of the 
country. Property had crept on and 
crept on, and the landlords and ecclesi- 
astics had gradually filched from the 
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people all their authority and their 
privilege, especially that right to vote. 
They who held those views and called 
themselves Liberals, who meant practical 
politics and not simply philandering 
philanthropy, were there to do what they 
could—they were but passing shadows, 
and their one and only ambition in being 
there was to try and leave the world a 
little better than they found it. They 
denied, as their fathers denied before them, 
that property was the basis of taxation 
as well as the basis of representation 
in this country, and they asserted, as 
their fathers asserted, that the only quali- 
fication for Members of the House was 
that of manhood suffrage. He would ask 
Liberals whether they were to be held up 
to derision as being an organised hypocrisy 
as had been said of another Party. 
Only last year they had passed a Plural 
Voting Bill, and when they addressed 
their fellows in the recess they had 
denounced the action of another place for 
interfering with that Bil'. Now Mem- 
bers with a light and cheery heart pro- 
posed a Bill which would clearly increase 
the number of property voters in the 
country, the faggot voters, and the out- 
voters who practically controlled every 
election. He asked the House to con- 
sider whether this movement was founded 
on riot or revolution. If it was founded 
on riot, were they going to yield to 
clamour? If so, what an example was 
set before them. Many of them felt very 
keenly about vaccination, others had 
strong views about vivisection, and 
for himself he had specielly strong views 
as regarded the iniquity of trawling and 
whaling in the Shetlands. Was he to be 
encouraged to bring his constituents 
down to break the Secretary for 
Scotland’s windows and tie themselves to. 
his railings? He did not hesitate to say 
that many of his constituents would gladly 
put ina certain time in gaol if they could 
bring any proper and due influence to 
bear on the Secretary for Scotland. He 
would not object to a few months hard 
labour himself if he could bring that 
pressure on the right hon. Gentleman 
that his constituents desired. If it was 
founded on riot, Members would see what 
a hopeless impasse they were in. If it 
was founded on revolution, this was one 
of the most revolutionising measures 
ever proposed in a great assembly 
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ona Friday afternoon by an absolutely 
irresponsible person. They were often 
told what a disaster it would be to the 


country if they had Home Rule or a great | 


measure of tariff reform. Either Home 
Rule or tariff reform of the wildest descrip- 
tion would be simply a gentle breeze to 
the tornado that would sweep over 
the country if thev passed this Bill. 
One hon. Member had thrown out a remark 
about the action of our Colonial legislatures 
in this matter. But our Colonial legis- 
latures had nothing to look after but 
themselves. Thev had grown up under 
our wing, and had no problems of defence 
or foreign affairs. They could do practi- 
cally what they pleased. Let the House 
have regard to our responsibilities. Let 
them look at the responsibility which 
rested on the shoulders of the 


Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, and hesitate long before 


they put such responsibility as that 
into the hands of an unknown quantity. 
Some people thought the millennium 
was at hand, or at least, they hoped so. 
Yet, not only did we know that Europe 
at the present time was an armed camp, 
but we had the great United States of 
America overshadowing Europe, and 
the great Eastern Powers overshadowing 
everything. Surely, then, this was not 
the time to call on our people to beat 
their swords into plough shares, and 
their spears into pruning hooks. Let 
the House think for a moment that 
in no responsible country that we 


knew of in the world, which 
had outside obligations, was there 
this franchise. They were not only 


concerned with domestic legislation in 
that House. If it were a question of 
temperance or factory legislation, he 
would be prepared to say that in such 
questions women reigned supreme. An 
hon. Member said to him the other day 
with regard to the Licensing Bill— 

“T do not know what to do about this ques- 


tion, because I do not know how the women |, 


feel about the barmaids.” 
Well,the himself did not know what 
the women felt about the barmaids, but 
he knew how he felt about them. If they 
had their way he believed ninety-nine 
out of a hundred Members of this 
House {would vote strongly for the 
suppression of barmaids. [Cries of 
“No” and “Whv?”] He 
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tell the hon. Member why. Because 
thev refused to allow young, middle- 
aged, and old men to be tempted 
by their sexual instinct as well as 
their natural instinct of strong drink. 
Strong drink and sexual instinct 
were the two things most compatible 
and together made trouble. Let them 
take the position in France. Did 
anybody suppose that if women in 
France had a vote, France would be 
at peace as it was at the present 
time? He did not. He _ believed 
there would be a _ greater revolu- 
tion there than had yet been seen. 
[Why ?”], Any hon. Member who had 
studied the history of France and knew 
what was now going on there would 
agree that it would be most undesirable 


for women to have votes at the 
present time. They all recognised 


and ought to recognise that force ruled 
the world. If they wanted to get into a 
strong man’s house they bound the strong 
man first. It was only force that enabled 
us tolay down our heads on our pillows 
at night with an assurance of security 
that we should wake up in the morning 
and find them there. The hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Hammersmith 
presided over a large meeting recently, 
and pointed out that women had 
encroached in all classes of business, and 
had proved slowly and irresistibly their 
capacity to take up men’s work, and that 
it was time for the Conservative Party 
to consider whether they should have the 
vote. The conclusion at which the hon. 
Gentleman arrived was that, without 
votes, women would be treated badly, 
and driven to the wall. Who had ever 
treated women badly? They could not 
bring forward a single grievance from 
which they suffered, which if they could 
prove and make it plain hon. Members 
of this House were not too eager to 
jostle each otherin their anxiety to 
remedy. The hon. Gentleman quoted 
Lord Beaconsfield, Lord Salisbury, and 
Mr. Balfour, and said that he believed the 
Unionist Party would gain by sanctioning 
women’s rights in this matter. There 
was little doubt as to what the result of the 
enfranchisement of women would be, 
but he thought it was only right, if 
the measure was good, that it should be 
considered on its merits. He did not 
think they ought to consider whether 
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it was going to be to the advantage of |mad2 too free with a maiden, 
condemned 
everybody ought to do all they could | queen. 


one party or another. He thought 
to oppose it. He would point out to the | | 
House that all the time hon. Gentlemen | 
opposite were in power, during the last | 
twenty-five years certainly, when they had | 
had almost uncontrolled power in that | 
House, and in other directions, they had | 
not moveda step in this matter. They had | 
done many things which they ought not | 
to have done, and they had left undone | 
many things which they ought to have | 
done, but they had never moved a step | 
in the direction of woman franchise, | 
although their great leader was in favour | 
of it. There ‘had been no organised 
attempts to break up Conservative 
meetings; there were no noisy women 
crying out like the horse leech “ Give, 
give.” There were no beauteous maidens 
chaining themselves to the doorstep of 
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was 
to death by the ruling 
He pleaded for mercy, and the 
queen said— 

** Well, I will give you a year to go forth into 
the world, and if when you return you will tell 
us the one thing women want above all things 
in this world you shall have your life and 
| honour given back to you again.” 


He went into the world for many years 
and one day he met an old dame who 
said to hin— 

‘“* Tam not fair to look upon, Iam not comely, 
but if you pledge your knightly word that you 
will marry me I will tell you what it is that a 
woman wants above all things in this world.” 


He gave his promise, and she told him 
that the one thing which women wanted 
rule, power to 


| put man under their feet and keep him 


| there. 


the hon. Member for the City of London | 
and other hon. Conservatives, crying out | 


that they must have votes. 
point which he appealed to hon. Members 
specially to consider was this. 
a great and fixed belief in the sanctity 


nothing in the Holy Scriptures to warrant 
this measure. Indeed, they were against 
it. Hon. Members who went through 
St. Paul would find that his whole | 
doctrine and teaching were against | 
it. It was nobody’s fault that pro- | 
vidence had created a great difference | 
between the sexes. What were they 
that they should complain? 


had done this thing, but providence. 
3ut the facts were there, great historic | 


Another | 


Everyone knew that there was 
never a happy household, no matter 
what the importance of the household 
was, unless the woman was the supreme 
sovereign of the household. No one had 


|a happy home, from the poorest to the 


They had | 
'lutely, the household. 
of the Holy Scriptures, and there was | 


about women’s 


highest, unless the woman ruled, abso- 
The hon. Member 
who seconded the Motion had talked 
work. There was no 
work which women could not perform. 


They could, and did do everything that 


man could do. In some parts of Scots 
land it was the common thing to 
hear: “Jean is going to be married. 


What can she do to keep a man?” 


| There was not a field in which women had 


It was not | 
they, it was not the Liberal Party who | could 


facts were there, and they could not get | 


over them, and he did not want to get 
over them if they could. Why this little 
Bill? It was not much of a Bill, a little 
cloud no bigger than a man’s hand, 
but they could not tell what it would 
bring forth. Another point was this. 
If the Bill gave a right to women to vote 
fora Member of the House of Commons, of 
course with that went the right to sit in 
that House and to be elected to an office, 
in that House, even to that held by Mr. 
Speaker of controlling an assembly which 
was not always too orderly. Almost every 
one must shudder at such a possibility 
as that. He believed it was Dryden 
wo told cf a noble knight who, having 





not distinguished themselves, but they 
not have them in that House. 


| There would not be happiness in the House 


if they did come in. If women were ex- 
ceedingly desirous of taking part in the 
legislation of the country let them be 
sent to another place. He would give a 
willing vote to any proposition that 
would transfer them to another 
place, and gave them a share in the 
legislation there. He sincerely hoped the 
House would come to a decision on 
this matter. It was quite time that 
they knew who was on one side and 
who was on the other, and above all, 
those who had any doubt upon the 
matter. If hon. Members had not made 
up their minds; if they had not been 
convinced by the arguments that had 
been put before them, it must be 
left to the general electorate of the 
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country to determine. At any rate, 
that debate was not going to settle 
the matter. The Bill would have 
to go to another tribunal, and it must 
also be submitted to the electorate. 
He quite agreed that men who estab- 
lished the Primrose League and the 
Ladies Liberal League did wrong if, 
having used women for these purposes, 
they now refused to comply with their 
natural demand for payment for their 
services. But he warned the House that 
they could not have legislative peace 
unless they kept the sexes as far apart 
as possible. A candidate who was once 
desirous of getting returned to Parlia- 
ment, sent his wife out to canvass for 
him, and her one cry was, “ Do, please, 
vote for my husband, and take him away 
from home; he is never out of the 
house.” That shewed the divided res- 
ponsibility. Each wanted to be supreme 
in his or her own way, and woman 
was absolutely determined to be supreme 
in her sphere. It was a matter of the 
commonest knowledge that they could 
not have something called platonism, 
and he never quite understood what it was 
—except that it led the experimentalist 
into trouble, and in the same way, they 
could not have men and women asso- 
ciated together in politics without in- 
juring both. In such a matter as 
this the women of the country ought to 
be able to make their voices heard. 
What was the use of giving them a 
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regret that he had to announce that he 
could not support the Bill and would 
move that it be real a second time that 
day six months. 


*Mr. MALLET (Plymouth) in second- 
ing the Amendment said he was afraid 
that he was taking the ungallant 
side on this question, but he felt 
bound to adopt this course. In the 
first place he would remark how much 
they all admired the ability with which 
the case in support of the Bill had been 
put forward by his hon. friend the 
Member for North Kensington ; he only 
wished that these methods of reasoned 
argument and persuasion were more popu- 
lar with the advocates of the Bill outside 
that House. Those who opposed the 
| Bill did so in no trifling or disrespectful 
spirit ; they did not base their opposition 
to it mainly on the details of the measure. 
Indeed, his hon. friend who introduced 
it had not dealt much with the details. 
He gave reasons to show how easily 
the male electorate were deceived; 
but was that a good reason for 
giving the vote to women? Most 
of them regarded the Bill not as one 
destined to pass through the House this 
session, but rather as an abstract asser- 








tion of the principle that they could 
sweep away the disabilities of sex by 
legislation, and that women were 
| qualified by nature and training to do 
precisely the same public work as men. 





vote if they did not want it? He/That was an abstract assertion of a 
reid the other day that a large daily | large and very important principle, but 
paper in the Midlands had sent out/jt was nothing more. Still, on that 
ballot papers, with the result that 9,000/ basis the Bill might possibly secure a 
had declared in favour of the vote and | Second Reading that day. There was 
14,000 against. one point on which he was in complete 

agreement with the “suffragettes ”— 


An HON, MEMBER: Who gave the| who had discovered, as they all had, 


votes ? that politics were a demoralising thing. 
This Bill, if proposed at all, ought 
Mr. CATHCART WASON said the votes|to be a Government Bill. His hon. 


This was not | friend had practically admitted that, 
a man’s question. His contention was | because in the early part of his speech 
that the women did not want the vote,|he stated that our electoral laws 
and were perfectly satisfied with things! stood in need of wholssale reform— 
as they are. The agitation for the Bill} such reform as could only be undertaken 
was a bogus one, it would redound to} by a responsible Government. It would 
the discredit of the Liberal Party, and | not be denied, he thought, that such a 
it would constitute a grave peril and | grave change in the franchise as was 
danger tothecountry, It was, therefore, | proposed in this measure ought to be 
with a full sense of responsibility, | proposed by the Government, and he 
although accompanied by a feeling of | put it to the House that they could 


Mr. Cathcart Wason. 


were given by women only. 
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not add 2,000,000 voters to the electoral | collector eve1 moze—admirable women, 
roll without throwing the whole electoral | admirable church-goers, admirable aunts. 
system into confusion. Some hon. inarticulate, not because they were down- 
Members dissented from the figure he | trodden, but because on the sublect of 
had quoted, but 2,000,000, he thought, | politics they had really nothing tosay. He 
was well within the mark. The lowest | submitted, therefore, that a very serious 
estimate put forward in the debate last | objection to this Bill was that it 
year was 1,250,000, and even if they | would work so largely in the interest 
accepted that figure he submitted that | of the propertied classes and must make 
they « could not at once add that number | against political change. The property 
to the electoral roll, with the possibility | urgument was worth something, be- 
of an addition of 8,000,000 or 9,000,000 | c.use it had always had some weight 
later on, without throwing the whole| with miny people on this question. If 
system into the melting-pot. Why, | the franc hise were only a question of 
1,250,000 was more than double the| property, if the vote really depended 
number of votes added by the great| on having property alone, they could 
Reform Bill! Again, any large reform | not reasonably refuse the vote to able and 
of that kind must inevitably be ac- | well educated women, and give it to the 
companied by a redistribution scheme | dull witted men whom they employed, 
and to try and slip this enormous legisla- | If they looked back to the old debates 
tive change through the House of Com-|0n this question they would find 
mons in a little Bill of three paragraphs on | that thirty years ago, in 1872, this idea 
a Friday afternoon might be good tactics, | of the franchise as a matter of property 
but he ventured to say it was bad legisla- | was very common in the country. If 
tion. One grave objection to the Bill} they looked back to the debates on the 
was that it would multiply the plural | Women’s Disabilities Removal Bill 
voter, of whom the Liberals had been | in 1872, when Mr. Jacob Bright 
trying to get rid for years. Under it| raised the question in the House of 
every woman who had two or three; Commons, and Mr. Henry James de- 
houses would be able to secure two or | livered against the Bill a speech of such 
three votes, and any husband and wife | striking power and sbity that Mr. 
taking together a £20 house would be | Disraeli was siid to have asked his law 
a'le to manufacture a double qualifica- | advisers why the Bar never sent up 
tion. He very much doubted whether | lawyers of that calibre to reinforce the 
the new principle of one couple two | Tory Party—a question which the Leader 
votes would either appeal to the Liberal | of the Tory Party did not need to ask 
Party or make for peace and progress his law advisers now—they would find 
in the family. Then again the Bill | that Mr. Bright based his case on property 
would increase the influence of wealth | alone. He declared indeed that women 
rather than give votes to the working | had more control over their passions than 
women of the countrv. He well re- men—he had not the experience ot some 
membered a very interesting passage | of our Cabinet Ministers to-day. He 
in the speech delivered last year by | declared that he would not give the vote 
the hon. Member for the Clitheroe division, | to married women—‘‘he would not run 
in which he told the House that he was the | his head against the common law ”—his 
head of a great working organisation of hon. friend who was a lawyer of distine- 
120,000 people, of whom 80,000 were tion knew the law far too intimately 
working women, not a single one of | t© Tespect it so. But he based his case 
whom would be enfranchised under the | ?lly on the fact that iv was enough 
terms of the Bill. The measure, in for him to assert the princtple that 
fact, as it stood, would not increase the “every house shold havea sae There 
influence of working women, but it they had a property qualification pure 
would inevitably increase the influence and simple. Mr. Bright and other 
of those . middle-class spinsters with | SUPPorters of woman suffrage claimed 
whom they were familiar in municipal the franchise as a matter of property 
politics, ladies whose interest in politics for every spinster who had a house of her 

was remote, who dreaded the worry | OW. If that were the sole object of the 
of politics, and who dreaded the rate- | measure before them, it would not be 
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worth an hour’s discussion in that House. 
If this Bill had any merit—he did not 
siy it had—it was not because of its 
necessary qualifications, but because 
it was the first step in a great 
political change, in giving the same 
political rights to men and women 
without distinction of property or sex. 
He submitted to the House that, as a 
matter of fact, the franchise never had 
been a matter of property, and never 
could be. The franchise was a right or 
privilege personal to men or women, 
and surely it was a point worth some 
consideration by Members of that House, 
that hitherto in every sovereign state of 
which history had a record this right had 
been unanimously confined tomen. After 
all, his hon. friends were not doing a light 
thing; they were undertaking a very 
serious matter. They were asking the 
House to reverse the rule of all the 
ages which, rightly or wrongly, had 
based the franchise primarily and in- 
evitably on sex. The world might be 
all wrong in that matter; still the 
change did call for some consideia- 
tion, more perhaps than they corli give 
it in three short paragraphs of «@ 
private Member’s Bill. Might he refer 
to the experience of the world on this 
question? It was often we!l to take 
their own initiative; still, experience 
of the world must go for something. Of 
course it was true that there were a 
few states—not sovereign states—which 
had tried this experiment of woman 
suffrage. Ifthey went to the (Colonies to 
which his hon. friend had referred, they 
found that they had got woman suffrage 
in Australia and New Zealand. There 
the vote was given to working women, 
but they did not give that in the present 
measure. He admitted most fully that 
the interests of working women ought to 
be defended and protected better than 
they were. But he Cenied that the 
interests of working women were neglected 
in that House by men merely because 
working women had not got the vote 
which this Bill did not propose to give 
them. He submitted that, after all, the 
interests of working women would be far 
better cared for and studied and repre- 
sented by scores and scores of Members in 
that House, than by any single one of the 
iadies who went dancing on the doorsteps 
of Ministers cf State. He admitted that 
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women had the vote in Australia and New 
Zealand. Hisanswer to that respectfully 
was that these young Colonies with their 
limited political experience and_ their 
rather crude political methods—{Cries of 


oe Oh ! *"\— 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.): Mr. Wason was in the New Zealand 
Parliament. 


*Mr. MALLET: The hon. Member for 
Orkney and Shetland was one of the 
most admirable exceptions to the rule. 
But he submitted that, these young 
Colonies, with their limited _ political 
experience—his hon. friends would agree 
with that—were not really better quali- 
fied to re-model our society than they 
were to re-model our economic laws. 
There was another precedent if they 
liked. Women had the vote in Finland, 
and no man with a spark of humanity 
could grudge them any privileges which 
they derived from it there. Women had 
the vote in the Isle of Man. If his hon, 
friend was going to restrict women to 
such powers and prerogatives as they 
enjoyed in the Isle of Man he admitted 
that some part of his objection would be 
easily removed. The last case was that 
the franchise was given in certain States 
of America. Might he ask the House to 
consider the American precedent for a 
moment, because it was really most 
important ? In America they had a 
great nation whose women were at least 
as independent, as well educated, and 
as well endowed as the women of any 
country in the world. What was 


the experience of America? There 
had been a strong woman suffrage 


agitation there, but he did not think 
that it could be denied that in recent 
years the movement had had a definite 
set back. At any rate, in proof of that, 
he would suggest that whenever this 
question had come before the State 
legislatures in America lately, it had 
been defeated again and again. What 
were the suffrages given in America ? 
They were of various kinds. First of all, 
there was the tax-paying suffrage. The 
women were allowed to vote on special 
loans and assessments—not a right 
which added very sensibly to freedom. 
Then women had the school suffrage in 
some States, and were allowed to vote 
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for school officers, but they often did not 
use it as a matter of fact. In Massa- 
chusetts only 2 or 3 per cent. used it; 
in Connecticut only 1 per cent. In 
Kansas they had the municipal franchise 
and they steadily refused to go beyond 
it in that State. Then in Massachusetts 
again there had been an attempt made 
lately to give women the municipal 
franchise. In Massachusetts the legisla- 
ture wanted to know what really was 
the view of men and women on the 
question; and he would go so far as 
this to meet his hon. friend; if it could 
be shown that the majority of men and 
women had really thought about this ques- 
tion, and had made up their minds to face 
the change, then he would admit that they 
had gone a long way to prove their case. 
In Massachusetts, they passed a special 
Bill to take a referendum on this question 
and find out what the women thought. 
Leaders of the woman suffrage move- 
ment opposed that referendum. Why ? 
Because they did not want to have the 
people of the State consulted. The Bill 
for the referendum was carried, and 
there voted for giving the suffrage to 
women 86,000 men and against it 186,090. 
Of the women 864 voted “no,” and 
22,000 voted “yes.” Out of 575,009 
women only 22,000 or 23,000, only 4 per 
eent., took the trouble to vote at all. 


Mr. SNOWDEN (Blackburn): What 


about the men ? 


*Mr. MALLET: I quite admit that a 
jarge number of men did not vote. 


Mr. SNOWDEN: You have about 
half a million, and the numbers on both 
sides are approximately the same. 
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suffrage in Colorado, one of the worst 
governed states of the Union [“‘ Oh! ”’] 
Lastly, they had complete suffrage in 
the State of Utah. What an extra- 
ordinary example for the advocates of 
women’s enfranchisement t» choose! In 
Utah the Mormon Church, for obvious 
reasons, insisted on woman suffrige on 
the principle, he supposed, that if a 
woman was limited to a portion of a 
husband she was entitled to compensa- 
tions of a higher kind. He was pre- 
pared to admit that the state was well 
governed, but as a result of woman suf- 
frage they had the election to an unwill- 
ing legislature of Mr. Brigham Roberts, 
who possessed three wives, and who was 
promptly expelled as soon as he got 
there. He suggested to the House 
that they could not contemplate the 
generous suffrages of these far western 
States of America without dreaming 
dreams and seeing visions of state aided 
emigration for the suffragettes. Something 
had been said on that occasion about 
the genuineness of this demand. Those 
of them who opposed the claim did not 
deny its genuineness for a moment and, 
personally, he would like to say that he 
had the deepest respect for the con- 
victions and motives of many of the 
advocates of woman suffrage, who 
numbered amongst them some of the 
very best and noblest women he had 
ever known. They did not deny that 
it was genuine, but they denied that it 
was widespread, and they challenged 
the promoters of the Bill before they 
thrust this social revolution upon them 
to prove that the country was behind 
them in any shape or form. It was very 


| hard to get facts, but, taking all the 


woman suffrage societies together, what 





*Mr. MALLET: But that surely 
proves my case, that the men and women | 
were both largely indifferent. But there | 
were, of course, four States in America 
where there was full woman suffrage. | 
What were those four states which were | 
to be an example to the world? They 
had full woman suffrage in Idaho, : nd 
Wyoming. These two states comprised 
mining camps and cattle ranches, and they 
had a very limited population—Wyoming 
contained barely one person to the square 
mile, and therefore votes had a special 
value oftheirown. There was full woman 





was the number of their membership ? 
He would not stand by this figure, but he 
did not think that the members of these 
societies numbered more than 300,000. 
Let them take what was more easy to 
judge by, namely, petitions in this House. 
At the end of 1906 they had a return of 
the petitions on the subject for seventeen 
years going back to 1890. The total 
number of signatures appended to those 
petitions during the seventeen years was 
only 193,000, less than 1 per cent. of the 
adult population. He admitted that it 
was difficult to obtain signatures to 
petitions, and that when they were 
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obtained there was not a great deal in 
petitions; but if they looked back 
thirty years they would find that the 
number of signatures to petitions were 
much more numerous. Mr. Bright 
claimed that he had 250,000 signatures in 
his day, and in 1875 nearly half a million 
persons signed in favour of woman 
suffrage. If they were to judge at all 
by these figures he should say that the 
movement had had a distinct set back in 
the last thirty years. He knew that that 
argument would not weigh with the hon. 
Member for Blackburn, whom he looked 
upon as one of the most eloquent and 
candid supporters of that great move- 
ment. He thought it was the hon. 
Member who argued last year in this 
House that this movement was, after all, 
the work of a minority, and he justified 
this on the ground that minorities were 
always right. Yes, but they could not 
study the minority in this case without 
realising how astonishingly small the 
numberwas. Let them take these ladies 
who went promenading in thei” purlieus 
weve ther move than « handf ']—4 hand- 
fulin every sense ? The other day he went 
down to Brighton to attend a free trade 
meeting, at which the chief speaker was the 
President of the Board of Education. 
Some twelve or fifteen of these ladies 
travelled down also, determined, no 
doubt from the highest motives, to 
break up the meeting of his right hon. 
friend, who had always been a» advocate 
of woman suffrage, pledged to it 
perhaps in immature youth, like other 
generous-hearted gentlemen, thr ugh an 
imperfect power of saying “No.” They 
made their demonstration and then 
they travelled back again with them to 
London, to the infinite delight of his right 
hon. friend. But after all, if the women 
of Brighton as a whole had cared two 
straws about the suffrage, would it have 
been necessary to import these pioneers 
from town? If the wemen of London 
really were with hon. Members in this great 
movement, would it be necessary to im- 
port mill hands from Lancashire in order to 
intimidate their policemen? These scenes 
were painful and pitiful enough, but it was 
even more pitiful that any body of women 
should imagine that they ec uld coerce 
them by exhibitions of this sort, exhibi- 
tions which showed all those qualities 
which unfitted the average woman for 


Mr. Mallet. 
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publiclife, into voting for m:asures which 
they thought premature o: wrong. He 
submitted that the very methods re- 


sorted to to run this agitation proved to. 


demonstrati n the weakness of the cause. 
Surely they had a right to ask themselves 
before they acted that day, what was the 
state of opinion so far as they knew it, of 
the majority of men in this country. After 
all, this was a man’s question as much asa 
woman’s. Men had to decide it, and they 
could not shirk their responsibility by say- 
ing that it should be left to the women to 
settle for themselves. How many men, 
how many voters of this country, were 
consulted at the last ceneral election 
on the subject and had seriously con- 
sidered it? His hon. friend had quoted 
some information to the effect that in only 
about sixty election addresses did he 
find any mention of the subject at all. 

He admitted it never entered bis head to 
mention the subject in his election ad- 
dress, and he ventured to say that it 
never entered the heads of his con- 
stituents either that he should do so. 
He thought that the advocates of the 
Bill ought to -how what proof they bad, 
what evidence they could show that the 
great majcrity of the men of this country 
had seriously considered the subject at 
all, or that the great majerity of men in 
this country would be of their way of 
thinking after they had thought it out 

The House must remember that it was 
not only a question of adding 2,000,000 
more voters to the registers. It was a 
claim, a perfectly fair and very large 
claim, that women should be allowed to 
fill every public office which had hitherto 
been reserved for men alone. If it were 
granted they must be prepared to admit 
them to the House of Commons and the 
otber House of Parliament. There m‘ght 
be some‘hing to be said for putting them 
in the other House, where they would have 
far less exacting duties, as well as 
ecclesiastical society, which they regarded 
with respe‘t. But although this question 
had its humorous aspect, it also had an 
aspect ofa very serious chaiacter, and if the 
House passed this Bill, if they really 
launched themselves on this great social 
change, they must be prepared to recon- 
sider all those deep-founded laws and 
customs on which at present sex relations 
rested. The hon. Member for Blackburn 
told them last year that this was a great 
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‘time on this day six months. 





measure, not merely a franchise question, 
but a great moral question which would 
affect the whole moral, economic, and 
social conditions of women and the rela- | 
tions betweenthe sexes. It was, he said, 
the greatest of all measures that Parlia- 
ment could be called upon to deal 
with. He believed that to be abso- 
lutely frank and true, but was it 
not an overwhelming argument against 
asking this House to rush such a 
change throug Parliament in three 
short paragraphs of a private Member’s 
Bill? He submitted to the House 
that while the leaders of this move- 
ment perfectly well understood its 
bearings, the largeness and gravity of 
its issues had never been in the least con- 
sidered by the men of this country. If 
the promoters of the Bill could convince 
that House that the great majority of 
women really cared to have the vote and 
use it, that the great majority of men 
saw the importance of the issue and were 
prepared to face so great a social change, 
that women themselves desiredto dis- 
charge the same public duties as men and 
really preferred political work and agita- 
tion to the work they had done incompar- 
ably for generations, in forming the 
character and habits of the people and 
in governing the family which was the 
foundation of the State, then he ad- 
mitted that they had a right to press the 
Bill. But until that could be shown, those 
who opposed it were bound to resist such 
legislation, and to ask hon. Members 
to weigh and weigh again objections 
which, after all, were rooted in the 
nature and the lives of women, and in 
the ancient, universal custom of man- 
kind. 





Amendment proposed— 
“To leave out all the words after the word 


‘be’ and to insert the words ‘ read a second 


999 


Question proposed, “ That the word 
now ’ stand part of the Question.” 





*THeE SECRETARY or STATE ror 
rHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. | 
GLADSTONE, Leeds, W.): We have 
listened to four very interesting speeches— 
two of ability and eloquence from the | 
point of view of my hon. friend who 
has just sat down, but they have not 
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shaken my opinion that the speeches 
of the mover and seconder of the Second 
Reading of this Bill and the arguments 
they enforced left nothing to be desired. 
As the House may have anticipated, the 
Government take to-day the course 
which they pursued last year. I will 
remind the House that on that occasion 
the Prime Minister pointed out that 
there was no indication of unanimity 
in the House of Commons on this ques- 
tion, and that there were differences of 
opinion upon it to be found on almost 
every bench. For these reasons on 
this occasion our only course is to leave 
the decision to the views of individual 
Members. So far as I am concerned, 
I am entirely in favour of the principle 
of the Bill, but I am not going into the 
question of what it contains. I have 
pledged myself to vote on this question 
without reservation, and though this 
Bill may be imperfect, at any rate it 
removes a disqualification and an in- 
equality which have been for so long 
a time a deep source of complaint 
with masses of people in this country. 
It is impossible not to sympathise with 
the eagerness and passion which actuates 
somany women in this movement. It is 
impossible also not to sympathise with 
their disappointments, past, present, and 
yet to come. Women have not had the 
franchise up to now; therefore, through 
no fault of their own, they have not 
passed through the hard school of what 
are called practical, but which too often 
in this country are unpractical, politics. 
Men have had to struggle for centuries 
for their franchise rights. They have 
had to fight from the time of Cromwell, 
and for the last 130 years the contest, 
the warfare, has been perpetual, and 
full victory has not even yet been 
achieved on the question of male 
suffrage. On this question experience 
shows that predominance of argument 
alone—and I believe that has been 
obtained—is not enough to win the 
political day. We are in the region, 
in the stage, of what are called academic 
discussions, the ventilation of pious 
opinions, unaccompanied, it may be, 
by effective action not only on the part 
of the Government but of political 
parties and of the voters of the country. 
Members of the House reflect the opinions 
of the country not only in regard to the 
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numbers outside, but with regard to the 
intensity of the feeling in support of a 
movement, and the Government must 
necessarily be a reflex of the party that 
brought it into being. There comes the 
time when political dynamics «re far 
more important than political argument. 
You have to move a great inert mass of 
opinion which in the earlier stages of 
questions of the first magnitude always 


exists. Opinion must be moved at 
the present time, not in Parliament 
Square, not by relieving Cabinet 


Ministers of the trouble of making 
speeches at public meetings, but by 
moving it in all the constituencies of 
the country. in the towns, villages, and 
hamlets. Men have learned their 
lesson and know the necessity for 
establishing that force majeure which 
actuates and arms a Government for 
effective work. That is the task before 
the supporters of this great movement. 
When I view the natural impatience 
of many of its supporters I cannot 
but recollect my own political experi- 
ence extending over thirty years. We 
have been reminded that there are 
other important questions demanding 
attention, and perhaps I may mention 
one as coming before this question in 
urgency—Home Rule for Ireland. For 
the last twenty-five years we have seen the 
most strenuous struggles and the greatest 
sacrifices, not less great because unaccom- 
panied by periods of enforced seclusion, on 
behalf of the Home Rule movement. 
In Ireland the question has been presse ! 
to the front continuously for over a 
century, and every kind of action, 
legal and illegal, has been taken in 
support of it, while every kind of 
repression has been brought into 
force by Governments to keep the 
movement back. Yet after all these 
efforts and sacrifices our labours are 
not at an end, and all must recognise by 
experience that political and sectarian 
forces are immensely strong and can 
only be overcome by sustained effort. 
Therefore when I am applied to to use 
my influence to move the Government 
forward, that is all very well so far as it 
goes, but the people outside must be 
more actively influenced. It is not 


enough for a Government to bring in a | 


Bill. Lord John Russell and Mr. 
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present conditions. 
believe the country would be made better 
|and happier by the admission of women 
to the franchise. 
to exercise the vote will stimulate the 
activity of women in a thousand ways, 
will give them more confidence in them - 
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for the extension of male suffrage. No 
doubt there is a great and growing 
movement in favour of granting the 
franchise to women, but the movement 
lacks numbers. Looking back at the 
great political crises in the thirties, 
the sixties, and the eighties, it will be 
found that people did not go about 
in small groups, nor were they content 
with enthusiastic meetings in large 
halls; they assembled in their tens 
of thousands all over the country, not 
only in the big towns but also in the 
country districts. It has beensaid that men 
had to use violence before they could get 
what they wanted, and the Hyde Park 
railings have te n mentioned. But the 
destruction of the railings was in the 
nature of an accident, and was due to 
the pressure of huge masses of people 
wishing to show their earnestness and to 
ventilate their opinions inthe Park, when 
the authorities foolishly closed the gates. 
Of course it is not to be expected that 
women could assemble in such masses, 
but I am bound to say there is great 
force in what my hon. friend the Member 
for Plymouth has said, that it has not 
yet been sufficiently demonstrated that 
women in gencral desire to have the 
vote. The present Bill is part of the 
movement ; it affords opportunity for 
interchange of opinion, it helps to 
organise and give form to the movement. 
Those who believe that the suffrage for 
women would be a good thing will 
individually vote for the Bill. Now 
comes the importance of political dyna- 
mics. The influence of constituencies 
on Members must be made more effective. 
I hope this debate at any rate will 
carry the movement forward and do 
something to show that so far as argument 
is concerned the day has been won for the 
advocates of this proposal. For the rest, 
the Parliamentary road should be engi- 
neered. Power re-ts with the masses, and 
through this power a Government could 
be influenced into more effective action 
than the Government could take under 
For my own part, I 


I believe the power 


Disraeli four times failed to carry Bills | selves, will improve their present status, 


Mr. Gladstone. 
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particularly in the industrial world, and 
open to them new avenues of employment. 
I shall therefore gladly give my vote for 
the Second Reading of the Bill. 


Mr. PIKE PEASE (Darlington): The 
position taken by the Home Secretary 
is practically this: “I have no objection 
to your lighting the fire ; indeed, I should 
like to see it lighted; but I shall take 
away the matches.” The right hon. 
Gentleman says this is an academic 
discussion, and under the circumstances, 
having the opportunity of voting 
to-day, we shall be allowed to say 
whether we are in_ favour of the 
principle of woman suffrage, but we 
shall not be doing anything towards 
the consummation of our _ object. 
The right hon. Gentleman has concluded 
from the speeches to which he has listened 
to-day that the battle is won. 


*Mr. GLADSTONE : 


that; it is not won. 


I did not say 


Mr. PIKE PEASE: Ido not want to 
misinterpret anything the right hon. 
Gentleman said. What I wanted toimply 
was that he considered that, as far as the 
four speeches which we have heard were 
concerned, the argument was won. I 
had an opportunity of listening to the 
two hon. Gentlemen who proposed and 
seconded the Bill, and I think very little 
can be added to their able speeches. 
Certainly, as one who favours woman 
suffrage, I do not propose to add other 
arguments to any great extent. Those 
of us who have listened to the speeches 
on this subject for the last ten years or 
so have always found that those who 
oppose a measure of this character put 
forward arguments of a somewhat 
frivolous character, such as those we have 
often listened to from the right hon. Gentle- 
man who recently sat for Northampton. 
Though I have listened with pleasure 
to the hon. Member for Orkney and 
Shetland, I do not think he added any 
important arguments to the debate. 
But as regards the question as to whether 
women should or should not have the 
vote, I think, after listening to his speech, 
I should be rather more inclined than 
before to vote in favour of giving the 
vote to women. In reference to the able 
speech made by the hon. Gentleman 
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opposite, I think he has used some argu- 
ments in favour of not allowing women 
to vote, but at the same time he has put 
forward a very large number of argu- 
ments that are fallacious. He says we 
should not take into account the figures 
relating to petitions, and at the same time 
he put forward a long list of such figures 
himself. 


*Mr. MALLET: What I did say was, 
that we shou’d take into account the 
figures of petitions, although we must not 
lay any unfair stress upon them. 


Mr. PIKE PEASE: All I can say in 
reference to that matter is, that I would 
guarantee that I would get petitions with 
30,000 signatures on any problem on 
earth in a fortnight. 

Mr. CATHCART WASON: You 
would have to pay for them. 


Mr. PIKE PEASE: With further 
reference to this measure, I should like 
to say that the exceeding interest we 
see in the country at the present time, 


}is not only due to the academic view 


of this subject, but also to interest in 
the question how far the recent trouble 
we have seen from day to day may 
have affected the opinions of members. 
The two chief reasons which I put 
forward in favour of a measure like this 
are, first, that it is illogical to grant the 
suffrage in connection with county council 
elections, and not in connection with 
the elections to the Imperial Parliament ; 
and, secondly, that no real reason has 
ever been adduced to show why women 
are not worthy of the powers which 
they ask for. An hon. Gentleman to-day 
mentioned the question of the extension 
of the franchise to men, and gave some 
figures in regard to that. I think the 
Home Secretary to-day has forged a 
good many weapons to be used against 
himself, because he has said in reference 
to agitations in the past, that a good 
deal has been done for a cause by riots 
of various kinds, but the right hon. 
Gentleman also said that so far as the 
general public is concerned, they have 
shown no real concern for woman 
suffrage. I think if the question of 
the enfranchisement of men was taken 
into account, it would be found that 
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in days gone by the same argument | 
was used in regard to them. Many | 
people said that men did not want to) 
be enfranchised, and if that argument 
had been successful, men would not have 
been further enfranchised. But if this 
question was put to a referendum, what 
would be the answer of the country? I 
think it would be found thata very large 
number of the women of this country 
would be in favour of the franchise, 
though it is perfectly possible some of 
them would not be inclined to vote. 
The question before the country, and 
before the House, is whether or not 
the women of this country should have 
power to vote for Members of Parlia- 
ment. I have had an opportunity of 
listening on more than one occasion to 
specches made by ladies in favour of 
voman suffrage, and I have always 
found the chief part of their argument 
was with reference to their ability to 
legislate in this Assembly. I had the 
opportunity the other day in the North 
of England of listening to two of the 
most interesting speeches I have ever 
heard in my life. One was made by a 
lady of great histrionic talent, such as 
we rarely see in any member of the male 
sex. Her speech was followed by another 
made by the able wife of a well-known 
Member of Parliament. In both these 
speeches it was plainly stated that the 
women have very great cause for dis- 
quietude at the present time. The 
lady to whom I refer stated that women 
have been condemned because of small 
families in this country, but it was no 
use women bringing a female child 
into the world to be the slave of man. 
I noticed in a paper which was 
sent to me last night in reference to this 
\ oman suffrage movement, that the 
arguments which are adduced almost 
every dey are in favour of the qualifica- 
tion of women for sitting in this Assembly, 
and not so much for voting at election 
times. If I may be allowed, I would 
quote one verse of a piece of poetry 
published : 
** Woman’s voice ye never hear, 

in Councils of the State, 

Man-made laws shall govern ye, 

*Tis yours to stand and wait 

Till all men’s claims are satisfied, 

Till all their wants are gratified, 

And till that day shall come, 

Le ye, oh patient-hearted, 

Like driven cattle, dumb.” 


Mr. Pike Pease. 
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The arguments which have been 
adduced against those who raise this 
question amount to this, that this is the 
thin end of the wedge. I am not moved 
by these arguments; they will not pre- 
vent me from voting for this measure, 
because I believe that experience has 
shown that it is quite possible to grant 
the suffrage to women without allowing 
them to sit in this Assembly. That has 
been the experience of Australia, The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ply- 
mouth spoke in reference to Australia, 
but he did not point out the important 
fact in regard to this matter, that when 
a Federal Parliament came into exis- 
tence, the Australians, having had ex- 
perience of woman suffrage in the 
minor Parliaments, at once adopted it 
in the Federal Parliament. I think 
that that is a very strong argument in 
favour of the measure we are asked to 
support to-day. But an argument which 
has considerable effect in the country, 
though perhaps not so much in this 
House, is that ladies have recently shown 
that they can act in such a way as to 
make it impossible for the 1aen of this 
country to grant the franchise. That 
is, that women’s behaviour has been so 
bad in regard to the riots which have 
taken place lately that we ought not on 
that account to pass any measure for 
the extension of the franchise to women. 
I think that, though we may not agree as 
to the methods that have been em- 
ployed, we must all agree that the inten- 
sity of their feeiings has been shown by 
the willingness of these women to endure 
hardship, and also that many of these 
ladies probably are very well qualified to 
act as voters in this country. It does 
not follow that the whole class of women 
should be prevented from voting simply 
because a certain number of ladies act 
in a violent manner. If that were so, 
then it would be possible to argue that 
if there were a thousand criminals in the 
male class in this country all the men 
should be aisfranchised. I will not 
detain the House on this occasion, 
because many would like to speak on this 
important matter, but I should like to 
refer for one moment to the fact that the 
greatest ruler of the greatest country 
on earth was a woman, and those who 
vote conscientiously against this pro- 
posal and think that women should not 
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have this power because they are not born ) would be! continually harassed by Tariff 
to fight, or for any other reasons, should 'men, Labour men, and suffragists who 





look at the pages of history for women’s | wanted their votes. 


work, and note as one great example 
the life of our late Queen. 


wisdom which few of us fully realised 
before we hid the pleasure of reading 
that book. I support the measure 
because I honestly believe it is for the 
welfare of the country, and I am very 


Str WALTER NUGENT (West Meath, 


S.) said that one thing which had struck | 


him in all the speeches to which he had 
listened, both for and against this Bill, 
was that they all seemed to admit that 
there was no real demand on the 
part of women for this 
If there was no such demand, why did 
they introduce this Bill? Why did they 


try to force upon them what they did | 


not want ? Was it because a small and 
noisy minority were making the days 
and nights of Cabinet Ministers hideous 
with their howlings? If that was the 
case, much as he should like to see them 
enjoy peace by day and quiet slumber by 


women of Great Britain a measure which 
they did not want, had not asked for, and 
never would use. 
the result of the county council franchise 
had been for their benefit. In his ex- 
perience, he had never met one who did 
not look upon it as a nuisance. He 
remembered that he went into a house one 
afternoon and asked a woman for hee 
vote, and she said : “* If you have nothing 
better to do but to go about the country 
asking women for votes, I have something 
more to do than going to vote for you.” 
I said, “I think you are quite right, and 
hope you will throw a bucket of water 
over anybody else who comes in and asks | 
you for your vote.” If they supported | 
this franchise for women, did they think | 
of what they were doing for the number | 





of women who wished to remain in peace 
and free from the turmoil of elections ? | 
These women would never get any peace 
by day or night at election time they 





Those who | 
have read the letters of the late gracious | E.) : 
Queen, recently published, will agree | 
that they show a depth of political | 


franchise. | 


It had been said that | 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 


They are after them now. 


Str WALTER NUGENT said he was 
perfectly certain that his hon. friend 


represented the views of the women of 
| Kast Clare. 
| Clare want a vote 2 
ry tY | took a deep and burning interest in the 
pleased to hear that it is almost certain | 
that we shall be able to go to a division. | 
' tion of their hon. Member. 
'of the House were not so fortunate as 


Why did the women of East 
Was it because they 


questions of the day? No, they wanted 
it that they might show their apprecia- 
All Members 


the hon. Member for East Clare, and he 
would impress upon Members who repre- 
sented the City of London that there 
was a vast difference between giving 
women votes in the scantily populated 
country and giving them votes in a city. 
Of course, what was now proposed was 
the thin end of the wedge, and if they 
gave a vote to women there would come 
a day when a demand for universal 
suffrage would be put before the House. 
A great deal had been made of the claim 
that the supporters of this Bill were 
championing the rights of women. He 
maintained that it was not those who 


; . . | were supporting the measure who were 
night, nevertheless he did not think that | PI 


that was sufficient reason to impose on the | 
‘opponents of the proposal would always 


championing the rights of women. The 


have the courage to withstand intimi- 
dation and pressure until they were 
satisfied that a great majority of the 
women of Great Britain and Ireland were 


|in favour of having conferred upon them 
ithe right to vote at 
| elections. 


Parliamentary 


Mr. FLETCHER (Hampstead) said 
the hon. Member who moved the Amend- 
ment had stated that he preferred to keep 
the sexes as far as possible apart. He 
strongly differed from that view, holding 
that no work in this world was properly 
and thoroughly done unless both men and 
women lent a hand to it. Men and 
women were never fully developed until 
they married. Until they married, the 
social and political worth of men and 
women was very much that of one half 
of a pair of scissors. Americans did not 
suffer from the terrible disease of shyness. 
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Boys and girls there were educated | 
together ; the boys did not grow up as| 
hooligans as they did here. The boys | 
were elevated by the society of the fair 
sex, and, on the other hand, the girls did | 
not grow up as mere bread-and-butter 
misses. He contended that this question | c | 
was settled twenty years ago, when a 
Conservative Government created the | 
London County Council and most fairly | 
and justly gave to women who paid rates 
the same right to vote as men. In 
his own constituency there was an un- | 
usually large number of lady voters, and | 
he noticed that in the county council | 
elections the party strength was not 
affected in the slightest degree. He did 
not think that the ladies on either side | 
affected the strength of a party, and the | 
inference he drew from their experience | 
of women being allowed to vote in 
connection with county council elections | 
was that there was nothing revolutionary 
in the proposal now before the House. 
The change would not be a great one, 
and in quiet times ladies would not vote in 
any greater proportion than men did. | 
They should remember the terrors with 
which even leading statesmen regarded 
the introduction of the ballot in Parlia- | 
mentary and other elections. It was 
feared that it would lead to hypocrisy, 
corruption, and the degradation of the | 
electorate. The Act was passed, how- 
ever, and was there one man in the | 
country who would now suggest that it | 
should be abolished ? He took a great | 
interest in the wonderful progress which 
had been made by the Dominion of New 
Zealand. He remembered that that 
great statesman, Mr. Seddon, told him | 
that fifteen years ago when the vote 
ras given to women in New Zealand | 
he consented to it with some appre- | 
hension, | 





but that ten years after the | 
ladies got the franchise he declared that | 
there was not one man in New Zealand | 
who would lift a hand to bring back | 
the former state of things. Onlv last | 
week he had had the pleasure of speaking | 
with a professor and his wife who were | 
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all; families discussed politics and poli- 
ticians just the same way as they would 
discuss the merits of plays and actors.” 


|The professor added that at one time 


there were in New Zealand a considerable 
number of undesirable Parliamentary 
candidates—men given to drink, who 


'were living apart from their wives, or 


were unfavourably known on the Ex- 
change. The grant of the franchise to 
women had been very beneficial in 
purifying politics, and women voted for 
men of greater sincerity and earnestness 
in public life. He himself had paid 
to this question for 
twenty years past, and he was convinced 
that it would be greatly to the benefit 
of this country if women had the vote. 


LEVY (Leicester- 
said that the hon. 
Gentleman who had moved the Second 


*Srr MAURICE 


| Reading of the Bill with earnest con- 


viction h:d stated that he would con- 
tent himself, if the Second Reading were 
carried, with having the Bill remitted to 


| a Committee of the Whole House, which 


was practically admitting that he was 
prepared to hve it sisin§ imme- 
diately after its Se ond Reading. That 


'action did not meet with the approval 
|of the stormy petrels amongst the 


suffragists. Miss Pankhurst, ina letter to 


‘the London papers, had impressed on the 


Members of the House of Commons not 
to vote for such a Resolution, because 
the debate would then only prove to 
have been an academic d scussion, 
and the expression of a pious opin‘on. 
His own opinion was that this was 
a bad Bill, it was a retrograde measure 
going back to the old _ reactionary 


|days of the property qualification. It 


would not democratise the House of 
Commons, but make it less representa- 
tive than it was at the present time. 
Under the existing electoral law nearly 
one-third of the adult population of the 
country was excluded from the franchise, 
and a simliar franchise extended to the 
women would include in the main just 





visitors to this country from New Zea- | that portion of the women of the country 
land. He asked them what was the | least in need of the influence and power 
effect of yranting the franchise to women | which the vote would give them, and 
there, and the answer was that it was | exclude just that part w ho were more in 
entirely satisfactory. He put it to the | need of that influence and power than 
professor, “‘ Did it not lead to friction in | any other class. Women numbered more 


families ?”’ and the reply was, “Not at | | than half of the adult population, yet 


Mr. Fletcher 
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only 750,000 women were enfranchised | 
for local elections, showing definitely and | 
clearly that this Bill proviled neither | 
more nor less than a special qualification 
on a most corrupt basis. The Bill ought 
to be called a Bill for the purpose of 
setting up faggot votes; and he warned 
Liberals who were pledged to the abolition 
of plural voting, and who had on their 
programme “one man, one vote,” that 
this Bill would make it impossible to 
have such a measure passed in this or 
any other Parliament. The Bill set up 
a qualification to give a vote to the rich 
women of the country, and to the 
daughters of the wealthy. If inquiry 
were made it would be found that the 
wives of the well-to-do men would im- 
mediately become electors, and if they 
had daughters they also would become 
electors on the property-owning or lodger 
qualification. In this way an enormous 
power would be placed in the hands of 
the wealthy and well-to-do classes in the 
nation. He asked, why not trust all 
women? He contended that those 
women who now refused to improve the 
electoral system by adult suffrage would, 
if they obtained power under a limited 
franchise, use that power and influence 
to prevent the franchise being given to 
their cooks, their housemaids, and their 
domestic servants, who were far more 
in need of votes than were their mis- 
tresses ; and while they were doing that 
they would be at the same time using their 
influence to prevent the extension of the 
franchise to the adult male population of 
the country. If the question were looked at 
closely it would be found that under this 
Bill working married women would not be 
enfranchised, because the majority of 
them lived in houses under £20 rent per 
annum. For instance, the wife of a 
working man would not receive any 
vote with her husband if the rent 


of the house was 7s. 6d. per week, | 


but a woman living with her husband in 
a house the rent of which was &s. 6d. per 
week would be enfranchised. Surely the | 


House of Commons was not going to | 
Again, | 
_ brought into that House, and no practical 
| division could then be made between the 


mike such a blunder as that! 
the number of women who worked in 
factories and mills who would be en- 
franchised under this Bill would be 
infinitesimal. The House of Commons 
should pause before consenting to such a 
Bill. The suggestion that a limited fran- ' 
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chise was only a step was a delusion anda 
snare; he believed that the myority of 
women were absolutely hostile to such a 


' franchise, that the bulk of them, if referred 


to, would siy thet the franchise should be 
extended to all women or to none. The 
Sheffield Independent issued inquiries 


recently to all the women householders in 


Sheffield, and put the question before 


them whether they desired the extension 


of the franchise or not; and the figures 
proved that of those who voted there 
were 50 per cent. more opposed than 
there were in favour of the extension 
of the franchise to women. 23,663 
returned an answer, and of these 
14,652 were opposed to the extension of 
the franchise to women, while only 9,011 
were in favour of the franchise being 
granted. These figures proved that they 
were trying to convince the men before 
they had convinced the women. Let 
them convince the women and show the 
country there wasa real and just demand, 
but the country would not be convinced 
by the noisy demonstrators whose idea 
of justice was the exclusion of the great 
majority of women from the privileges 
for which they were fighting, and whose 
notion of fairness was the unmannerly 
disturbance of other people’s meetings. 
He believed that the agitation was a bogus 
one, that it wis without numerical sup- 
port, and that the noisy demonstr tors re- 
presented a very small minority. No ques- 
tion was less urgent, in his judgment. 
Women had never suffered in consequence 
of legislation by men; at least, they had 
been as fairly treated by the legislation of 
this House as men had. Our legislation 
had been humaine and largely in the 
interests of women. If the Factory Acts 
of various Governments were referred to it 
would also be found that there had been 
humane and tender thought for the 
women and children of the country, and if 
they brought women right into the midst 
of the hurly-burly of politics they would 
be put into a position where these 
distinctions in favour of women would 
havetodisippear. Ifthey were brought 
on to the register they must necessarily be 


employments of men and women. They 
had seen legislation of class against class, 
against sect, but never, he 
believed, had there been legislation of sex 
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against sex. But if the women who de- 
manded this Bill obtained it they would 
exclude a large portion of their sisters 
from the franchise, and there would be 
hostility of the female sex against itself. 
When this step of enfranchisement was 
tiken it must be a step for the advantage 
to the whole body of women without 
restriction, by placing them on an 
equality as all men _ were placed 
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not be only on a property qualification, 
His object was to express his opinion 
as to whether women should have votes 
at all or not. He was bound to say 
that the hon. Member for Loughborough 
division went rather far when he stated 
that this was a bogus question. He 
thought that the matter had gone so 
far that it could no longer be treated 
as a bogus question, but must be dealt with 


with each other. If the vote were given | as a serious political question. Up to the 
to women, they could not be excluded | present time he had been a convinced 
from the House of Commons. Let him} opponent of woman suffrage, but he 
read what Mr, Gladstone said in hisfamovs | had come that day perfectly ready to 
letter on female suffrage addressed to the} be convinced by argument as to the 
late Samuel Smith, M.P., on the argument | propriety of changing his opinion, and 





which many suffragists uscd that they 
would be content if women were only given 
the Parliamentary vote. Mr. Gladstone 
said— 

“For a long time we drew a distinction 
between competency to vote and competency 
to sit in Parliament. But long before our 
electorate had attained to its present popular 
proportions this distinction was felt to involve 
a possible inconsistency, and accordingly it died 
away. It surely cannot be revived; and if it 
cannot be revived, then the woman’s vote carries 
with it, whether by the same Bill or by a con- 


sequential Bill, the woman’s seat in Parliament. | 


. . . Capacity to sit in the House of Commons 
now legally and practically draws in its train 
<apacity to fill every office in the State.” 


The promoters of the Bill, who seemed | 


to be a few rich women would be ‘allowed | 
to have a vote and a seat in Parliament | 
which at the same time would be denied | 
to the bulk of the working women of 
the country. This was a question of a 
revolutionary character which should 
not be cec ded by a diseu sion of a few 
hours on a Friday afternoon at the dic- 
tates of a few women. If there was a/| 
just demand for the franchise for women, | 
it was the duty of the Government of | 
the day to take up the question and advise | 
the House in which direction it should | 
vo. Until the Government took upon | 
themselves the responsibility of dealing 
with this question, he hoped the House 
would refuse to pass such a Bill, which 
was In no sense a democratic measure, 
ior one desired by the democracy. 


CotoneL LOCKWOOD (Essex, Ep- 
ping) said he would leave those who 
believed in the further extension of the | 
franchise to women to deal with the | 
question of whether it should or should | 


Sir Maurice Levy. 


| voting for the Second Reading of the 
| Bill. The ethical arguments by which 
| the Bill had been supported were easy to 
adduce and very difficult to refute. He 
had listened with the greatest pleasure 
to the way in which the hon. Member 
for Kensington had introduced the Bill. 
The fault, if fault it was, that he found 
was that the hon. Gentleman’s argu- 
ments were solely and eniirely ethical. 
He had not heard in the course of the 
whole of the hon. Gentleman’s observa- 
‘tions a single argument which dealt 
|with the real question before the 
| House — the propriety of of a woman 
having a vote the same as a man. 

e had adduced one argument with 
which he (Colonel Lockwood) found 
himself in thorough agreement. The 
question of a woman lowering her status 
or character in the eye of man by going 
to the polling booth and putting her 
cross on the voting paper had never 
entered his head as an opponent to this 


measure. Nor did it ever enter the 
heads of those who were violently 


opposed. to this measure. It was done 
at the present time in municipal 
elections, and he did not see anything 
derogatory to a woman in doing it. The 
hon. Member had addressed himself to the 
question of a woman’s strength and 
spoke of her not being able to do a 
navvy’s work. That again was an 
ethical argument and herdly worthy of 
the hon. Member. It was not an 
argument that he would use against this 
Bill. It was an argument impossible to 
refute. The position held by those who 
up to the present had opposed the Bill 
was, he confessed, not logical, but he had 
known many positions strong and good 
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to hold that were not logical, and it cer- | 
alter his opinion. The 


tainly seemed curious that a woman with 
education and property, or with a large 
number of employees, should not be 
allowed to eXercise a vote whle a 
man to whom she paid 14s. a week 
and who might be barely able to 
read and write could do so. There 
were two ways of treating this ques- 
tion, the humorous and the serious. 
The temptation with many was te treat 
the question from the humorous point | 
of view. The hon. Member for Orkney | 
and Shetland had dealt with it from | 
that point of view. He _ himself, | 
however, desired to treat the ques- | 
tion seriously, because he knew that | 
to many at the present time it pre- | 
sented a very serious aspect. So far as | 
the “ Suffragettes ’’ were concerned, he | 
quite agreed with the hon. Member for 
Kensington. Such conduct as_ theirs, 
lawless as it was, could not be allowed 
to bias the votes of Members. But for 
years it had been regarded by some as 
almost necessary to violate the law in 
regard to a particular question before 
the question came into serious politics. 
He did not admit thatargument. Sucha 
thing never had any weight with him, but 
if it had he would never allow the mis- 
conduct of the few to affect the position 
of the many. If the House thought 
a particular thing was right they ought 
to support it, and he believed the 
majority of hon. Members would 
do so absolutely regardless of the con- 
sequences. He would now state in a 
few words the objections he had had in 
the past and which he still had to 
this extension of the franchise. In the 
first place, he had been unable to find any 
grounds for believing that the majority 
of women were in favour of it; he 
believed on the contrary that the majority 
of women were against it. He would 
acknowledge that those in front of the 
movement were thoroughly educated 
women and women whose opinion 
should have great weight with the 
community, but upon such a question 
as whether women should be given 
the suffrage, it was necessary to see 
if the large majority who would be 
entitled to it were in favour of such an 
extension. He very much doubted 
whether the large majority were in favour 
of it, and he awaited with some interest 
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any statement that would lead him to 
most serious 
point of all was the fact that if 
logic were followed and the suffrage 
given to women because the men in their 
employ had it, it would be impossible 
to bar them from any position the State 
could offer. He could not view with 
equanimity the possibility of women 
being admitted to this House, not because 
he thought they were not fitted to take 
part in the debates ; he had often heard 
women argue most logically, most acutely, 
and most lucidly ; but because he could 
not alter his opinion that this assembly 
should be an assembly for men and men 
alone. Once women were admitted to 
the privilege of standing for election to 
Parliament, then to them also must be 
conceded the position of Mr. Speaker’s 
Chair and the privilege of being Ministers 
of State, Judges, counsel, and various 
other positions in various professions. 
He did not wish to turn this matter into 
ridicule. It would be a very easy 
matter to joke about it, but the House 
was really seriously considering it, and 
it was necessary to do so. He had not 
heard one word to convince him that 
such objections as he had on the 
subject were either false or ill-founded. 
To those who said the municipal elec- 
tions offered a ready machinery for this 
extension, his reply was that the questions 
dealt with by such an extension would 
be Imperial and not municipal. There 
was another great objection, he would 
not say insuperable, because no diffi- 
culties were insuperable to Statesmen of 
the present day. It would be most 
dangerous to invite the opinion of women 
on Imperial subjects when the pro- 
nouncement of the House of Commons 
might have a most serious effect. Let 
those who were in favour of woman 
suffrage leave the ethical question alone 
and come to the actual facts. Let the 
House hear from them an earnest argu- 
ment why this difference in the position 
of men and women should be suddenly 
brushed aside, and why women should 
be admitted to an absolute equality 
with man, and then possibly they would 
find many converts among those who 
were at present opposed to them. But 
while they kept to the sentimental and 
ethical reasons, which, while they were 
hard to refute, made no impression, 
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they would get no further. Sentiment 
and ethics had no weight with the House. 
It was figures and arguments alone that 
could have any weight, especially with 
such an assembly as the House of Com- 
mons. He had no doubt when the 
division was reached the question would 
be raised to a posit'on it had never reached 
before, but possibly by that time they 
would have heard further and more 
convincing arguments than had yet been 
put forward. 


Mr. KETTLE (Tyrone, E.) said he 
rose more than anything else for the 


purpose of removing the impression 
that might be created that Irish 


opinion was against this Bill. It was 
not. Of course, the Nationalist Party, 
like others in the House, were divided 
on the question, but that was a conclu- 
sive reason why this should not be a 
Government measure. The arguments 
of the Opposition appeared to be self- 
contradictory. One section was opposed 
to the Bill because it gave votes to any 
woman, and another because it did not 
give votes to every woman. Speaking 
for the democratic party, and giving what 
must be considered as their opinion, he 
desired to say that he was in entire agree- 
ment with the argument that so far as the 
property qualification was concerned the 
proposal was not sufficiently democratic. 
But this Bill did not set up a property 
franchise. He supported the Bill, be- 
cause it marked a beginning, because it 
would embody in the Statute-book a 
principle that would grow and develop. 
Some hon. Gentlemen said that if 
this Bill were accepted the electoral 
laws would need to be re-organised; 
but they were all agreed _ that 
under present conditions the franchise 
laws ought to be re-organised. First 
came the hon. Member for Plymouth, 
who had a Motion on the Paper for a 
time limit for speeches, and who, he 
noticed, had exceeded his proposed limit 
on this occasion by about 300 per cent. 
but they were all interested in his speech. 
Then came the hon. Member for Orkney 
and Shetland, who appeared to have been 
a Member of the New Zealand Parlia- 
ment until the women obtained the 
franchise there, but even the hon. 
Gentleman did not convince him. He 
lad spoken of the absence of 


Colonel Lockwood. 
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political questions in New Zealand, 
but was there a single point of the 
Radical programme, from land tenure 
to woman suffrage, in which the self- 
governing colonies were not 200 years 
at least ahead of this country ? 
There were other places besides Australia 
and New Zealand in which women had 
the Parliamentary vote, as, for example, 
Finland, in which it was admittedly 
exercised for the benefit of the com- 
munity, and also in Norway, the best 
governed country and perhaps one of 
the greatest intellectual forces in 
Europe. The hon. Member who last 
spoke had frankly admitted that logic 
was against him, but had said that 
people who were governed by logic 
were nearly always wrong. He was 
glad to think that people did not 
think after that fashion in the country 
from which he came. They were always 
in favour of what was logical, whatever 
inconvenience it might cause. The re- 
fusal to admit women to the title of 
** fellow-citizens ’’ threw a-sinister light 
on the attitude of the opponents. 
Women were to be treated as some sort 
of inferior animal, fit to do everything 
except exercise the Parliamentary vote. 
So long as they taxed women of property 
or hanged them for murder or sent them 
to gaol when guilty of offences against 
property, or of knocking at the doors of 
Cabinet Ministers, so long as they im- 
posed on them burdens and responsibili- 
ties, they were logically compelled to give 
them the Parliamentary franchise. The 
tone of the debate had been maintained 
at a high standard, and the House had 
not been treated to the customary 
witticisms. But the opposition to the 
Bill was founded on prejudices, one 
would have thought, the most ancient in 
the world if they had not enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of hearing some of the jokes by 
which the prejudices were propounded. 
The hon. Member for Plymouth had ta'.en 
the view that hon. Members in the House 
were too demoralised and that women 
ought not to be allowed to come there. 
He would not deny that one of the in- 
cidental consequences of giving women 
the franchise would be to allow them to 
become Members; but at least their 
entrance in the House would not depress 
its intelligence—because that was a thing 
that might not be possible—and it might 
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do something to raise its moral standard. 
The hon. Member hadobjected to women 
getting the vote because woman was an 
unknown quantity and also because she 
was alleged to be a temptation. He 
hoped that, despite the advances in 
literature to which her influence had 
largely contributed, woman would never 
cease to be an unknown quantity. If he 
thought this Bill would do anything to 
pluck out the heart of her mystery and 
make her a merely logical being he would 
be strongly opposed to it. If women 
were regarded as a temptation they 
must in their individual capacity be 
allowed to grapple with the temptation 
as well as they could. The hon. Gen- 
tleman hadalast argument. He had said 
the reason he was opposed to it was 
that there was nothing about woman 
suffrage in the Scriptures. The Scripture ; 
was a large and extremely interesting 
book, but it left a great many things 
untouched. There was nothing, for in- 
stance, about the comparative economic 
value of free trade and protection. There 
was nothing in it about the Tariff 
Reform League or about whaling in the 
Orkney and Shetland Islands. If, how- 
ever, hon. Members had not texts on 
these and other questions they had with 
them in support of the Bill the entire 
forces of logic, which. after all, ought to 
have some infinitesimal effect on the 
minds of hon. Members. They had also 
the up-growing wave of democracy and 
experience flowing from the improve- 
ment of the laws, regarded from the point 
of view of social reform, that came to 
them from every country that had had 
the courage to take this step. He did 
not say it had not some risks. It 
iad. Was there ever a great social 
change that did not carry risks with 


it! They could not remove every 
objection by argument. They were 
asked on this question to make a 


sreat act of faith in the future of 
humanity. He was prepared to make 
that act of faith, and he thought the 
House ought to. 


Mr. CLEMENT EDWARDS (Den- 
bigh District) said he opposed the 
Second Reading of the Bill because he 
was in favour of adult suffrage. The 


speech they had just heard was strongly 
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in favour of adult suffrage, but it con- 
tained not a single thing in favour of 
this pettif gging and ridiculous Bill. 
He had fought three elections without 
the slightest pressure being put upon him 
from any quarter, and he had in each 
of those elections advocated adult 
suffrage on the ground of democratic 
principles. But he was not prepared to 
support a Bill of this limited and property- 
mongering character. It had been sug- 
gested that certain ladies who had been 
taking part in a great agitation should 
give pause to those who had advocated 
an extension of the suffrage to women. 


| He, for one, had not been in the least 


frightened by the boisterous and some- 
what Olympic methods of the active 
crusaders whom he supposed they might 
correctly describe as belonging to the 
furniture vanguard of the suffrage 
movement. But he was surprised that 
this Bill should on two different occasions 
have found foster parents on that side 
of the House. It was quite clear that the 
two hon. and most lady-like Members 
for North St. Pancras and North Ken- 
sington had had their tender sympathies 
and simple hearts exploited by the 
‘‘suffragette” agitation. It was a matter 
of history that the wise men did not come 
from the north. It had, however, been 
suggested that they ought to support 
this Bill as a beginning. He did not 
regard a Bill which simply clothed with 
voting power certain propertied persons 
as a beginning. He believed when the 
well-to-do women got the franchise they 
would do little or nothing to extend the 
same right and privilege to the working 
women of the coun'ry. This Bill professed 
to be a me sure for enfranchising women. 
It professed, as the Bill of last year 


and the Bill of the previous year 
did, to give the vote to women 
under the same circumstances as to 


men. That meant that women might 
be put on as freehold voters, that they 
might enjoy the service vote, that they 
might come on as independent occupiers 
and as lodgers. It also meant that in 
certain circumstances they might be 
entitled to the vote as joint occupiers 
or joint lodgers. When one came to see 
what proportion of married women in 
the country were likely to be enfranchise 

by this measure he was perfectly amazed 
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that any man claiming to be democratic, 
and still more surprised that mem- 
bers of the Party below the gangway 
opposite, who professe1 to stand for and 
represent the interests of labour, could 


support a Bill which would shut out 89 | 


per cent. of the married working women 
of the country from the possible enjoy- 
ment of the franchise. In the constitu- 


ency of the hon. Member for Blackburn, | 


for instance, it would be possible for 
only 6 per cent. of the married 
women to enjoy the vote. In the con- 
stituency of the hon. Member for Merthyr 
less than 4 per cent. of the married women 


could possibly have the vote; and taking | 


the constituencies represented by the 
whole of the members of the Labour 
Party there was no single case where more 
than 12 per cent. of the married women 
could get on to the register, the propor- 
tion varying from 12 down to 4 per cent. 
There was another aspect of this question, 
and one to which he was surprised that 
no attention had been drawn. Not only 
would this Bill fail to enfranchise the 
great mass of the working women of the 
country, butit would, on the other hand, 
have the automatic effect, if it became 
law, of actually disfranchising thousands 
of workmen. The case of the indepen- 
dent householder and of the single lodger 
was simple, but when they came to the 


case of the joint occupier vote and the | 


joint lodger vote it only needed to con- 
sider one or two very simple facts to make 
it perfectly clear that the Bill as drawn, 
if it, became law, would automatically 
disfranchise a number of persons now 
living in houses under the rent of £20 
a year, or occupying lodgings of less 
than £20 a year value. 


franchise law at present—first of all, 
to the case of the single occupier. 
a fact within the knowledge of the House 


that under the Representation of the | 


People Act of 1867 no value qualification 


He would like | 
to call attention to the operation of the | 
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(They had to add the husband and 
wife, divide the amount of the rent by 
two, and if the yearly rent was not at 
least £10 for each of them, neither was 
entitled to go upon the register. What 
were the possibilities under these 
circumstances ? In South Hast and East 
London practically the whole population 
lived in weekly tenancies, and there was 
no written agreement. What was to 
prevent the landlord from treating the 
man and his wife as joint tenants and 
thus not only prevent the woman being 
enfranchised under the Bill, but disfran- 
chise the husband himself ? To take a case 
of common occurrence in great industrial 
districts where hundreds of cottages 
'were attached to a colliery, what was 
to prevent the owner of the cottages, in 
a spirit of political animus, insisting upon 
the husband and wife being made joint 
tenants and by the automatic opera- 
tion of the Bill depriving the husband 
of the right to vote which he now enjoyed 
The Bill would not enfranchise a single 
one of the hundreds of thousands of 
agricultural labourers’ wives, and_ it 
could be utilised by the landlord if there 
was political bias to compel husband 
and wife to become joint tenants and 
by that means to deprive the husband 
of the vote that he now enjoyed. But 
it was not in the case of the joint oceu- 
pier that the danger was so great. It 
was much more dangerous and men- 
acing in the case of the joint lodger. 
In the Act of 1878 provision was made 
for the joint lodger. What were the 
qualifications ? Apart from the time 
qualification, there was the qualifi- 
cation that the rent paid must be of the 
clear yearly value of £10 for each of 
the lodgers in joint occupation. There 
were in London, as in most of the great 
industrial centres, a very large number 
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| of lodgings let to workmen and their 


was required for a single person to get on | 
fora dwelling-house, but it was expressly | 


provided that there could be no joint occu- 


piers for dwelling-houses; they therefore | 


had to go back to the Reform Act of 1832 
to look at the franchise there for the joint 
occupier. By Section 29 of that Act, 
in the case of joint occupiers, under 
this Bill a man and his wife, they had 


wives. In the constituency of West 
Islington there were over 2,000 lodgers 
upon the register. Of these there were 
1,500 workmen living with their wives in 
unfurnished lodgings rented at less than 
8s. per week. How did that work out ? 
At present the revising barrister, when a 
claim was made for a lodger vote, had first 
to ascertain what was the value of the 
premises occupied. If it was a question 
of there being more than one lodger, 


to do a compulsory sum in arithmetic. | he at once divided the total value of 


Mr. Clement Edwards. 
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the premises by the number of lodgers. 
There was no definition in any text- 
book or Act of Parliament of what a 
lodger was. In many cases the lodger 
had been treated as merely another 
occupant of the room. What happened 
now was, where there were, perhaps, 
two brothers claiming, that the revising 
barrister at once divided the total value 
of the lodging by the number of lodgers, 
and if, after dividing, there was not a 
clear annual value of £10 for each, then 
neither was entitled to be placed on the 
register. Hitherto, the revising barris- 
ter had treated husband and wife as 
one. In the case of brothers he 
had not so treated them. If this Bill 
became an Act of Parliament, and the 
wife of a workman in such a case was 
made a separate voting entity, revising 
barristers would do precisely as they had 
done in the case of two brothers, adding 
the wife to the husband, dividing the 
total rent by two, and there would be less 
than #the clear net annual value of 
£10 for each,,.and neither would be 
entitled to have the franchise, and the 
husband, who now enjoyed it, would be 
struck off the register. He hoped that 
side of the House, and those who had 
stood for the democratic idea, would not 
allow themselves to be carried away in 
support of this Bill. How came it that 
the Bill was of the same limited character 
as the {Bill of last year and the year 
before? The Women’s Co-operative 
Guild had pointed out its limited char- 
acter. Why had not the admitted 
defects been corrected ? Why ask them 
to vote this great revolutionary change 
in the Constitution by a measure which 
set up a narrow property franchise ? 
If woman franchise was a good thing, as 
he thought it was, let the House face it 
and pass a Bill which gave effect to the 
fuli principle. 


Mr. SNOWDEN (Blackburn) said that 
this was the twenty-third occasion that 
the question of female enfranchisement 
had been debated since John Stuart 
Mil moved his Amendment to the 
Reform Bill of 1867. On each of those 
twenty-three occasions the same 
worm-eaten objections had been 
brought forward. In the intervening 
years those objections had been dis- 
proved by the hard logic of facts. 
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In Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania, 
Finland, some of the American States, 
and what the hon. Member for Plymouth 
forgot to mention, in Norway also, women 
had the franchise, but in none of those 
countries had the anticipations and fears 
which had been so often expressed beer: 
realised. The stockings still got darned, 
the baby was still nursed, women did 
not spend all their time discussing 
politics, and the population continued to 
increase. But he rose mainly for the 
purpose of dealing with a challenge which 
nad been brought forward in two or three 
quarters in the course of that debate, and 
that was for proof that a demand for 
women’s emfranchisement existed. He 
wanted to prove that that demand did 
exist. It had been pginted out that 
there were more than 400 Members of 
that House pledged to women’s en- 
franchisement, and he did not subscribe 
to the opinion which had been expressed 
as to the demoralised condition of 
politicians. He should assume that those 
promises were given after intelligent 
consideration of the question and were 
an expression of the honest conviction of 
the individual Members who made them. 
He had already said that this matter had 
been discussed in the House twenty-three 
times. Thirty-eight years ago a Women’s 
Franchise Bill passed a Second Reading in 
that House, and twice subsequently a 
Bill had been carried through its Second 
Reading. The Liberal Federation or 
Council had repeatedly passed resolu- 
tions in support of the enfranchisement 
of women, and quite recently, at its 
meeting twelve months ago, by seventy- 
one votes to thirteen, it asked that the 
Government should at once take steps 
to press forward this reform into law. 
Last week, at a meeting of the Federa- 
tion or Council, the question was again 
discussed, and in spite of the vehement 
eloquence of the hon. Member for 
Loughborough, it was decided by a large 
majority to continue to press upon the 
Government the extreme urgency of this 
question. 


*Sir MAURICE LEVY said the amend- 
ment he objected to was not the one to 
which the hon. Member alluded. 


*Mr. SNOWDEN said the hon. Member 
objected to an amendment to the effect 
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that the meeting was of opinion that an 
extension of the franchise to women 
should be passed into law at the earliest 
possible opportunity, and that was 
carried, but no vote was taken owing to 
the large majority in favour of the 
amendment. 


*Sir MAURICE LEVY: You stated 
that in spite of the vehemence of my 
speech the motion was carried, but I 
never spoke on the motion which was 
carried. Iopposed the previcus amend- 
ment in reference to women suffrage 
which was defeated by a large majority. 


*Mr. SNOWDEN, continuing, said his 
reference was to the eloquence of the 
hon. Member against the enfranchisement 
of women resolution. He would like 
to point out the very different attitude 
which the hon. Member had taken up in 
that debate to that which he adopted a 
week ago at Leicester. Twelve months 
ago the hon. Member put down a Motion 
on the Paper of that House, or introduced 
a Bill, in favour of adult suffrage, and 
he spoke that afternoon as though 
he were in favour of adult suffrage, 
which, of course, included woman 
suffrage, but his chief reason a week ago 
at Leicester against the enfranchisement 
of women was that the question of 
woman suffrage had never yet been 
put before the electors, and that if it 
were he thought the people would; say 
the time had not yet come for the men 
to surrender and hand over the govern- 
ment to the women. Then why did 
he introduce a Bill twelve months ago 
which was going to put women in a 
majority ? However, before that digres- 
sion, he was trying to show that there 
existed in the country a strong and 
rapidly-growing demand .for a measure 
of this description, and he referred to 
the expressions of opinion given by 
organised Liberal forces in the country. 
At the last meeting of the National Union 
of Conservative Associations, he believed 
for the first time, they, without a division, 
passed a resolution in favour of the 
enfranchisement of women. Might he 
refer to a statement made by the Home 
Secretary in his speech that afternoon ? 
He advocated that women should first 
convince the Government by their 
methods that a demand did exist for 


Mr. Snowden. 
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female suffrage. He ventured to submit 
and he thought the right hon. Gentleman 
would agree, that at his own public 
meetings in the last twelve months 
there had been no topic so exciting 
as the question of female suffrage. He 
(Mr. Snowden) knew something of this 
agitation and he made this statement 
convinced of its truth—and he was 
certain that every Member in the House 
acquainted with the agitation would 
agree with his conclusion—that there 
was not in the country at the present 
time, with the single exception of the 
Socialist movement, a movement which 
was so vigorous and so active, which 
carried on such persistent and consistent 
propaganda, as that for the enfranchise- 
ment of women. More meetings had 
been heldin support of that cause during 
the last twelve months than on behalf 
of any other question, except, as he said, 
for general Socialist propaganda. Twice 
within the last few months the Queen’s 
Hall had been crowded in every nook and 
corner with enthusiastic audiences, almost 
entirely composed of women, on that 
subject. Let them take the recent bye- 
elections. Many reasons had been as- 
signed for the results at Mid-Devon and 
Leeds, for the decline of the Liberal vote, 
but he was convinced that the action 
of the women at those bye-elections had 
done more to change the disposal of the 
male vote than any other factor or 
influence. At Leeds the women got 
by far the largest meetings. On the 
Sunday before the election they had a 
demonstration which was described to 
him by a man from Leeds, who said 
that he had taken part in every big 
demonstration in Leeds for the last 
thirty years and had never before seen 
a demonstration equalling in numbers, 
enthusiasm, and unanimity, the demon- 
stration the women had on that Sunday 
afternoon. Onthe eve of the poll—andif 
the hon. Member who was returned at that 
by-election would speak in that debate 
he would corroborate what he said— 
the women had a demonstration, and 
the local police calculated that 100,000 
persons took part in it. He himself 
went to address the third meeting on the 
evening in a schoolroom which at 9.30 p.m 
had been placed at their disposal by the 
women, who had had, from 6.30 to that 
hour, the room crowded with womeu. 
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Did hon. Members think that thet 
could go on without having any effect ? 
All those women had husbands, fathers, 
sons, brothers, or sweethearts. Those 
who were opposed to the enfranchise- 
ment of women admitted the influence 
of women, and it was in that direction 
that the women were beginning to 
exercise their influence. He did not sub- 
scribe to the position as it had been stated 
in the course of the debate that it was 
necessary for those who supported the 
proposal to prove that a majority of 
women demanded the vote. They had 
never applied that proposition to any 
other piece of legislation. What would 
be thought of the reasonableness and 
the position of a Member who asked the 
Cabinet to prove that a majority sup- 
ported the Education Bill or the Licensing 
Bill introduced that week ? He did not 
care whether a majority of women in the 
country wanted the vote or not; it was 
enough for him to know that a large 
number of women did want the vote. 
An hon. Member had talked about 
imposing the vote on the women, but 
they did not do anything of the sort. 
They would not be compeiled to vote, 
and even if a considerable number of 
women did not want the vote that was 
no reason why a smaller number of 


intelligent women, quite capable’ of 
rendering valuable assistance to the 


government of the country, should be 
any longer withheld from the oppor- 
tunity of doing so. The hon. Member 
for Plymouth, in trying to minimise 
the importance of the franchise agitation, 
had stated that there were not more than 
300,000 women associated with suffrage 
organisations. Might he put it like 
this? What was the number of men 


associated officially with Liberal organi- | 


sations in the country ? He ventured to 
say it was not more than 300,000. They 
all knew that the membership of an 
organisation was no criterion at all 
of the strength of public opinion. 
had in this constituency more than 
10,000 votes, and those votes were given 
at a time when the organisation of his 
party did not number 200. He would 
turn to the criticism of what was called 


the limited character of the Bill. The 
Bill limited nothing. It was not a 


Franchise Bill; it was simply a Bil for 
the removal of sex disability. Every 
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| working women’s organisation in the 
country supported the Bill. They were 
absolutely unanimous in demanding that 
the vote should be given to women on the 
| Same terms as it was, or might be, given 
|to men; and he thought they were wise 
'in confining their demand to that. They 
|concentrated their demand at present 
| upon the simple point of the removal of 
\sex disability. An hon. Member had 
| quoted a speech made in the House 
‘twelve months ago, but he quoted 
‘incorrectly, because it was not stated 
|in that speech that the passing of the 
| Bill before the House into law would not 
|enfranchise any working woman. As a 
| matter of fact, he (Mr. Snowden) gave 
| figures, which had never been disputed, 
|in the course of the debate last year, 
| proving that by the passing of the 
measure at least 82 per cent. of the 
women enfranchised would belong to 
|the working classes. His hon. friend 
had presented a petition from the 
textile workers in Lancashire, the majo- 
rity of whom would not be enfranchised 
by the measure, but all the same they 
demanded a Bill of this kind, and they 
were wise, because they recognised that 
for all practical purposes the granting 
of the vote to a few women was the 
/enfranchisement of the whole sex. He 
had only one more thing to say. The 
| Home Secretary had asked for a majo- 
‘rity in favour of the Second Reading 
/as an indication of the growing sym- 
| pathy with the cause in the House of 
Commons, but he did not think that that 
would quite satisfy the women outside. 
| He believed a similar appeal was made 
| when a similar Bill was under discussion 
nearly forty years ago, and they were 
not satisfied that mere platonic sym- 
pathy should be shown with such a 
| measure. However, he hoped that at 
| any rate the vote that afternoon would 
| be of such a character as to indicate that 
|inside that House, which after all was 





He | the last place in the country to feel the 


influence of public opinion outside, there 
had been since the last division on the 
question a very considerable advance. 


*Strr RANDAL CREMER (Shoreditch, 
Haggerston) said the mover of the Bill 
had intimated that if the House would 
agree to the Second Reading, he was 
willing that the Bill should be referred 
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to a Committee of the Whole House. 
That was a very adroit move and vote- 
catching offer on the part of the hon. 
Gentleman and the supporters of the 
Bill, but he hoped Members of the House 
would not be deluded by any such 
promise or offer, The hon. Member for 
Blackburn had asserted that there was 2 
large and constantly increasing demand 
in this country for the enfranchisement 
of women, but the hon. Member adduced 
no proofs for his assertion. He thought, 
however, he would be able to prove 
that there was very little demand 
for this measure on the part of the 
women of the United Kingdom. Last 
year when the Bill was under discussion, 
he gave to the House information 
which he had obtained from the 
Petitions Committee. The figures which 
he had given on that occasion as to the 
number of signatures in favour of female 
suffrage had been increased since then, 
though slightly. The hon. Member for 
Blackburn had said that there wasa grow- 
ing desire on the part of women for the 
franchise, and there was some boast of 
their having an organisation numbering 
300,000 members. If that were so, one 
would have thought that they would 
have taken the trouble atleast to attach 
their signatures to the petitions pre- 
sented tothis House, because signatures to 
a petition cost nothing, and the signatures 
of such a number would have been 
evidence that there was a desire on 
the part of many women to possess 
the vote. But there had been nothing 
like 300,000 signatures to the petitions 
presented to the House. Since he 
gave the figures last year some 4,500 
more had signed petitions, These 
figures were brought up to the day 
before yesterday. He had gone to the 
Petitions Committee to get the facts 
before making his statement to the 
House, and there he found that during 
the last seventeen years, 
number of men and women, 
and old who had signed petitions to 
this House in favour of female suffrage 
was 198,405. He hoped the House 
bear with him 
adult 


would 


the number of women in the 
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United Kingdom and contrasted that | 


with the small number of women who 
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the Parliamentary vote. According to 
the last Census there were 10,500,000 
adult females in the United Kingdom, 
of whom 198,403—presumably all adult 
women —had_ signed _ petitions to 
that House. He was quite willing to 
admit for the sake of argument that this 
number really did desire to possess the 
Parliamentary franchise, but if they 
deducted the 198,405 from the 10,500,000, 
they had 10,312,907 women who would not 
even take the trouble to signa petition to 
that House in favour of woman suffrage. 
To him this was conclusive evidence that 
the little band of suffragists had no claim 
to represent the women of the United 
Kingdom. And it was not because 
they had made no attempt to obtain 
signatures. He repeated the statement 
which he made on good authority last 
vear, and it had never been challenged, 
that they had employed paid agents to 
collect signatures ; that they had given 
instructions to these paid agents—who 
were very liberally paid, he believed 
8d. an hour—to tell women in the 
factories of Lancashire that if they 
signed the petitions and got votes their 
wages would be raised. Yet notwith- 
standing these paid agents and the 
instructions given to them, they had 
only been able to secure the number of 
signatures which he had stated. He 
repeated that the evidence he had given 
was conclusive that there was very little 
desire on the part of the women of this 
country to obtain the Parliamentary 
franchise. Reference had been made to 
the recent attempt by the Sheffield Inde- 
pendent to elicit an eXpression of opinion 
on this question from the women of that 
city. The result of that effort was very 
remarkable. The number who voted were 
a small minority of the women of 
Sheffield. The Sheffield Independent was 
a Liberal journal which he believed 
supported woman suffrage, and the 
result of the census taken by that 
newspaper was that of those who took 
the trouble to record their votes 14,652 
voted against women having the vote, 
and 9,011 that they should have 
the vote. The Sheffield Independent, in 
publishing these figures, made a state- 
ment which he commended to the serious 
consideration of those who supported 


had manifested any desire to possess | the Bill or the extension of the franchise 
| 


Sir Randal Cremer. 
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to women under any circumstances. 
That journal, in commenting on the 
efforts they had made, wrote— 

“It did not occur to us that the canvassers 
would be met everywhere by the supposition 
that they were agents of the suffragettes, and 
as such, would be abused right and left and 
from time to time pursued off the premises. 
Amongst the vast majority who were opposed 
to the suffrage movement were a multitude 
who regarded it with most scornful disapproval. 
This fact was made patent at every turn. The 
women swayed by these feelings rarely had 
patience to vote. They burned the paper with 
contumely and were almost equally ready to 
burn the suffragettes.” 

He commended this to theconsideration 
of those who declared that the women 
of the country were largely in favour of 
extending the franchise to the whole 
female sex. It was quite true that a 
number of meetings had been held, but 
the same kind of people nearly always 
appeared on the platforms. The clever 
little band of suffragists who undertook to 
speak in the name of the 10,500,000 women 
of Great Britain, but who could only 
get the signatures of 189,000, reminded 
him of a stage army passing in front of 
the curtain. There were about a dozen 
of them, and, as soon as the head of 
the column reached the curtain, he 
ran behind and came on again at the 
tail. Thus the continual march of a 
dozen men was made to impress the 
spectators as representing a mighty host. 
That was exactly what these women did. 
It was the same family party continually 
rushing from place to place and meeting to 
meeting, and they had deluded some people 
into the belief that they were a mighty 
host. Whatever importance they had in 
the public eye was, he averred, without 
the slightest hesitation, largely owing to 
the way they had been boomed by the 
Press. The London Liberal journals had 
been the worst sinners in this respect. 
He did not know whether they expected 
that if women were enfranchised it would 
advantage the Liberal Party, but one 
could scarcely take up a London Liberal 
daily journal without finding portraits 
of individual suffragists or groups of 
them; and, when they were committed 
to prison, the same journals described their 
hardships, what they had for breakfast 
and dinner, what the chaplain said to 
them and what they said to the chaplain. 
It was wearisome, almost nauseating, 
to read the reports given about the 
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suffragists in the London daily Liberal 
journals. Wasit surprising that, written 
about and pictured in the Press, they 
should have deluded not only them- 
selves but their dupes into the belief 
that they were really heroines and martyrs 
ina great cause? Neitherthe hon. Mem- 
ber who introduced the Bill nor the hon. 
Member for Blackburn had given any 
proof that the women of the country 
laboured under any grievances which 
the House was not prepared to redress. 
It was not a question of grievances under 
which they laboured, but one of privileges 
which they enjoyed. Women, so far 
from having grievances, enjoyed a 
large number of privileges which 
were absolutely denied to what they 
called the mere male. He would 
give some of them. A woman, however 
wealthy, was not bound to contribute 
to the support of her parents, however 
necessitous they might be. A man, 
however poor he might be, was legally 
responsible for any debts his wife might 
incur even without his knowledge, but 
a wife was not responsibile for any debt 
of her husband’s, although she might 
be a wealthy woman. A married man 
might be imprisoned for contempt of 
| court if it was proved he had the means 
|of paying either his own or his wife’s 
debts and did not do so, but no such 
punishment could be inflicted on married 
women, however wealthy. If a married 
woman incurred debts she could not 
be made personally liable by being 
committed to prison for contempt of 
court if she failed to pay, nor could any 
of her property be seized in order to 
satisfy her creditors if that property 
had been settled on her in the usual way. 
She was thus in a unique and privileged 
position. No similar right was allowed 
to a married man. A_ bankruptcy 
order could be served against a married 
man, but not against a married woman, 
however much wealth she might possess, 
unless she was carrying on a trade separ- 
ately from her husband. A wife might 
leave her husband without any risk 
and he could not compel her to return 
to him, but if a husband left his wife 
she could summons him for deser- 
tion and obtain an order for his return 
and her support. The wife might leave 
her husband, occupy a separate residence, 








refuse to let him in, and he had no remedy, 
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She could support herself on his credit 
and obtain an order for restitution of 
conjugal rights and maintenance, which 
order he disobeyed at his peril. If a man’s 
wife slandered another woman and the 
woman was awarded damages the husband 
was liable to pay the costs of the trial 
and the damages while his wife escaped 
all obligations with impunity. If a man 
had a wife who spent his wages in drink 
and to get drink sold his home and 
deserted him and his children, leaving 
them without food and shelter, he had no 
remedy, but he could not leave her 
without the risk of being punished for 
desertion ; and if a man behaved in such 
a manner towards his wife she could 
obtain an order for a judicial separation 
and an order compelling him to maintain 
her. He thought the facts which he 
had given, and which he had taken care 
to verify by consulting lawyers who 
were able to give sound judgment on 
questions of that sort, should be com- 


mended to the consideration of the 
House. He hoped that before this 
debate ended they should have some 


proof given to them that men enjoyed 
an equal number of legal privileges, and 
that a large proportion of women desire 
the vote. He did not say a majority of 
them, but such a proportion as would 
convince this House and the country that 
this great constitutional change should 
be effected. Before the Reform Bill of 
1867 the railings of Hyde Park went 
down. Hehad plaved his part upon that 
occasion, having been one of the six men 
who organised that great demonstration, 
and therefore he spoke with knowledge 
of what took place, and of the multitudes 
that took part in that peaceful demons- 
tration. If the women only gave this 
House the same kind of proof that 
they, ‘mere males,” gave to the 
country before they succeeded in getting 
the franchise extended, that would 
satisfy him; but until they did that and 
proved to the country and this House 
that women laboured under the griev- 
ances, that they suffered under the 
hardships which they declared they 
suffered under, without giving a tittle 
of proof that they, the mere male 
brutes as they were described, were unjust 
to them—until they gave them this 
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seat in this House, to give his vote in 
favour of extending the suffrage to 
women. He hoped hon. Members would 
bear this one great fact in mind, that 
this was a revolution of such a nature 
and character that had never been 
passed by any assembly. The  in- 
evitable outcome of this Bill must be 
the complete enfranchisement of women, 
and then there would be a_ million 
more female than male voters in the 
country. That meant a_ transference 
of the sovereign power of governing 
this Empire and of ruling the world 
from men to women, and he asked 
hon. Members before they went into 
the Lobby to put this question to 
themselves: Were they prepared to 
transfer the sovereign power of ruling 
the British Empire and governing the 
world from men to women? He for 
one was not prepared for such a mighty 
change, and he should go into the Lobby 
to oppose this Bill. 


*Mr. BRODIE (Surrey, Reigate) said 
that those hon. Members who were 
there to support the Bill were confi- 
dent of the triumph of the principle 
which it embodied, that sex should 
be no barrier to participation in Par- 
liamentary franchise. When they re- 
membered that 400 Members had ex- 
pressed themselves as favourable to 
giving the suffrage to women they could 
hardly doubt the issue of the day’s 
debate in the division lobbies. In fact, 
in rejecting the Amendment and sup- 
porting the Bill the House would only 
reaffirm an opinion expressed on several 
occasions. He would have no doubt as 
to the result if they had only to meet the 
frank and open ‘opposition of declared 
opponents, but he was afraid of the 
action of some of those whom he might 
call their lukewarm friends. There were, 
of ccurse, always those people who were 
generally in favour of a reform until that 
reform became a question of practical 
politics. | They had such supporters 
among them in every quarter of the 
House, and their support was of very 
little worth. There were also those timid 
people, not a few, who had been alarmed 
by the action of a few women—not bad 
women, but women to whom the denial 


proof he for one should decline, not only | of what seemed to them an essential 
on this occasion but as long as he had a| and elementary act of justice had driven 


Sir Randal Cremer. 
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to the adoption 9f methods of propaganda 


which were not new, not always unsuccess- | 


ful, but which most of them disliked 
and deplored. He would ask hon. Mem- 
bers to turn their minds away from these 
women, who after all were few, at all 
events on the Liberal side, and indeed 
they had been twitted in this House 
on that occasion because they were 
few and it was therefore said that 
this demand was not a real one. To 
their timid friends he could only say that 
they should remember the great body of 
women of splendid and earnest character 
who worked for them at the last election, 
and take their courage in both hands,and it 
need not bea great dealofcourage. They | 
wanted all the help they could possibly | 
get, because they had to meet the strong 
and powerful arguments which had been 
put forward in this House and in the 
country by hon. Members who con- 
scientiously opposed the reform which 
they advocated. As to the Bill, it em- 
bodied a principle, and it was not fair of 
any hon. Member to say that he did not 
promise to support a particular Bill. 
What about the Education or Licensing 
Bills? He put it to his hon. friends that 
they could not be so wanting in courage, 
honour, and generosity as to shrink 
from sending this Bill to a Com- 
mittee or better still considering it 
in Committee of the Whole House. 
They had ali met men who admitted 
that they could sustain no logical or 
reasonable argument against this reform, 
but who yet remained opponents— 


“The reason why I cannot tell, 

I do not like thee, Dr. Fell.” 
answer to them to 
If hon. Members 


seemed sufficient 
anything that was said. 
unlocked their inner consciousness— 
a conscience they all possessed and 
generally suppressed—did they not recog- 
nise a small but penitent whisper which 
at least led them to doubt whether they 
had not reared this magnificent structure 
of argument against this reform, appar- 
ntly so splendid and powerful, upon no 
stronger foundation than the prejudice 
openly confessed by less enlightened 
members of the community? At tha 
hour he knew it would not be right 
for him to go through the arguments 
which, apart from prejudice, were urged 
against votes for women, moral, physical, 
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who had known good and hard-working 
women could not feel that they were 
‘in any way incapable of exercising the 
vote. They were capable of giving 
'a sound judgment, and the assertion that 
they were not was daily contradicted in 
the life of every household. But when 
| they came to the best women, were they 
| not capable of greater sacrifices than men ? 
The faults which men found in women 
| were the faults found in an oppressed 
people—want of frankness, occasional 
violence—due to the suppression of 
liberty. Those who had known good 
women, and they all knew them, must 
welcome the extension of the radiance 
and inspiration of the home to the State. 
It was said that the influence of women 
would be destroved by politics, but he did 
not think they could believe that, as 
man’s influence had not been destroyed, 
but often increased. As to the physical 
arguments which were urged, they could 
be easily swept aside. Women bore 
a share in every war, and in the suffering 
which it entailed, and, not the least con- 
sideration, they had actually and _per- 
gonallv led men to victory. Then they 
were asked how were they to enforce 
thelaw. Laws passed by men and women 
together would be enforced by men and 
women together, and the force of laws 
depended upon their acceptance by 
the community. They could not en- 
force the laws of the present or any 
Parliament if they were not generally 
vccepted by the community. As to the 
intellectual argument, he might point 
out that women had competed success- 
fully with men in any sphere open to 
them and the very exercise of the vote 
would do for women what it had done 
for class after class of emancipated men, 
while most women to-day were more 
fitted to exercise the vote intelligently 
than those men—and there were such 
men—who were swayed bya glass of beer. 
They were asked where this voting by 
women would lead them. It did not 
matter where it would lead them. 
‘They should “be just and fear not.” 
They should have no doubt and not be 





afraid. Women had influence to-day, 
and let them extend it. They were 
told that women ought to stop at 


home and look after their homes, but 
they could still do so, just as many 
hon. Members took charge of their 
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businesses, and also attended the House of 
Commons. He did not, however, wish this 
House to extend support to ths measure 
merely because it was just, but because 
it was expedient and desirable. Some 
people said it would make no difference, 
nor was it in any way likely to upset 
society. But it would make a difference 
greater than any of them could conceive, 
and that was why they wanted it. When 
they looked back upon the pages of 
history and realised how this world of 
ours groaned and laboured on from 
year to year and age to age, one civilisa- 
tion rising and falling after another, 
and how very badly men who had 
hitherto had charge of the politics of the 
world had managed, was it not time 
they called in the women folk, especially 
when they considered that the countries 
and times in which women had most 
respect and consideration had shown 
the greatest advancements! Let women 
find their highest ideal and expression 
in womanhood and woman’s work, but 
let not that expression be fettered by 
any sense of inequality; let both 
men and women share in the selection of 
their Members, so that through the 
exercise of the best brains of both sexes, 
they might bring progress through our 
country to humanity. 


Women’s 


Mr. GUEST (Cardiff District) said he | 


did not rise for the purpose of adding any 
arguments for or against the Bill; the 
only thing he wished to say was this. 
He understood that it was proposed to 
move that this Bill should be committed 
to a Committee of the whole House. 
That reduced a vote on the measure 
before them to a mere expression of 
pious opinion which might have been done 
by Resolution. Under those circum- 
stances many Members who were opposed 
to the Bill would welcome a division, 
although he did not know whether 
he could speak for everybody. They 
therefore did not propose to object 
to the closure being moved, because they 
were anxious to take a vote on this 
subject. They thought the time had 
come when the public should realise the 
serious menace which would be the result 
if women had a vote. For himself he 
believed that a vote on this occasion 
might have a very different effect in the 
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of the Bill imagined. He was entirely 
impressed with the fact that it was 
utterly wrong and indefensible to propose 
a change of this magnitude in the Bill of 
a private member, introduced on a Friday 
afternoon. He believed the country 
would think so, and that there would be 
unanimity on this point, that it was a 
subject of sufficient importance to war- 
rant its being discussed in the country at 
a general election before any step was 
taken. [An Hon. MemBer: Letit settle 
itself.] Did the hon. Gentleman opposite 
argue that it was possible for them as 
men to divest themselves of the responsi- 
bility of deciding this question? On 
what process of reasoning were they to 
stand aside and let the question settle 
itself? It was quite unnecessary for hon. 
Gentlemen opposite to assume that those 
who were opposed to this Bill were 
opposed to it on any ground which was 
ungenerous or illiberal. The debate had 
shown that whatever their convictions 
were, and however much they differed, 
they were honest convictions, and they 
were actuated by a desire to do what was 
best for women. He had risen simply to 
say it was not their intention to oppose 
the taking of a vote and for his own part 
the sooner that vote was taken the better. 


Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
N.W.) said he did not rise to take 
part in the general discussion He 
thought that every argument which had 
been used for the last twenty years had 
been advanced thatday. Whilst warmly 
congratulating his hon. friend upon. 
perhaps, the ablest speech with which 
a measure of this kind had ever been 
introduced, he wished to express, not 
as an opponent, but as a supporter of 
the Bill, his deep regret that the pro- 
moters had thought fit to propose the 
reference of this measure to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. The subject 
had been the subject of discussion in 
the House for many years past. It 
had received the sanction on more 
than one occasion of large majorities 
of the House of Commons, and he por- 
tested against the resolve to send the 
Bill to a Committee of the Whole House, 
because it would mean relegating the 
question to another year. The Member 
for Plymouth, in his most capable 


country from that which the supporters | speech against the Bil!, had abandoned 


Mr, Brodie. 
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what had hitherto been the chief ground | 
of attack—namely, the intellectual in- 
capacity of women. Further, he had 
almost, if not entirely, abandoned 
the question of physical. disability, , 
and the only argument which he 
had advanced against the measure 
was, that, in the first place, there 
was an indifference on the part of women, 
and, in the second place, that this was 
a measure which should be brought in 
not by a private Member but by a respon- 
sible Government. He thought he was | 
correct in stating that that represented 


the sum total of the opposition. Under 
those circumstances, why on earth 
should the promoters of the Bill | 


deliberately choose to reduce the matter 
to the position of an academic question, 
and by resolving to refer the Bull to| 
a Committee of the Whole House relegate 
it for an absoiute certainty to another 
year Of Parliamentary life? The Bill 
did not create a new franchise; it only | 
said that women should enjoy the same | 
franchise as men. He protested against | 
the decision to refer the Bill to a Com- | 
mittee of the Whole House instead of , 
sending it to a Grand Committee, and | 
he hoped that even now the promoters 
of the Bill would consider his suggestion. 





*Mr. REES (Montgomery Boroughs), 
who spoke amid cries of “‘ Divide divide,” | 
said he differed from the view which 
had just been expressed by the hon. 
M mber for Cardiff, and upon this aie 
ject his sentence was for open war. He 
thought it was their duty to oppose this 
measure going to a division, and also to 
oppose it if a division were taken. The 
hon. Member for Blackburn had said 
that there was a strong feeling in 
the country in favour of this Bill, 
but the only proof he put forward turned 
out to be that this was a subject in 
which he himself was interested, and 
therefore, it must be a subject in which 
the country was interested. He said— 


“Female suffrage and Socialism are my sub- 
jects, and they are the subjects the country 
has most at heart.” 

That was a complaint from which other 
hon. Members suffered besides the hon. 
Member for Blackburn. He took 
the liberty to say that the opinion | 
of an individual member on _ this 
question was worth as much or as, 
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little as that of another, and his experi- 
ence of the women he had come in con- 
tact with as to the principle of this measure 
was in acontrary direction to that which 
had been expressed by its supporters. 
Last year he had the honour to speak 
upon this measure for a minute or two, 
and since then, although the seven vials of 
wrath had been emptied upon his de- 
voted head by the London suffragettes, 
from his own constituency only one lady 
had raised any objection to his action. 
It was true she was a_ very 
capable lady, and one whose co-opera- 
tion and support he highly valued. 
This measure had been drafted with 
adult suffrage in full view. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Loughborough had said it would 
be disastrous to the Liberals to pass 
this measure, but he believed that it 
would be only less disastrous to the Con- 
servative Party, and until it was brought 
forward by the Government as the pro 
nounced opinion of the country, the House 
was not ina position to deal with it. This 
Bill contained within it the germ of a 
great revolution, and it should not be 
rushed through the House in this way. 
It ought only to be brought forward 
by the Government of the day after 
the country had pronounced in favour 
of itat a general election, and not upon 
the Motion of a private Member who 
happened to win the ballot, so that the 
matter came up as the mere accident 
of an accident. What was most 
amazing in regard to this question was 
that the House did not seem to take 
it altogether seriously. In his opinion 
no more serious matter could be brought 
before the House, and although the 
question lent itself to humorous treat- 
ment that was a mere incident in the 
case. Every hon. Member who had 
spoken had done so under a deep sense 
of responsibility, and he hoped that he 
would not be considered an exception. 
He would not take up any time witd 
details. There was absolutely no grounh 
for refusing the franchise to women 
except the hard and fast line of sex. 
They were as brave, intellegent, well- 
conducted, and ambitious as men. Fin 
land had been quoted as an example 
for this country to follow. It was a very 
nice little country, and there was very 
good fishing there; but why should we 
go there for a precedent? Simply 
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because a system was found there which 
gave colour to this claim, but he knew 
Finland, and the women there did as their 
husbands told them to do. Why, too, 
should we go to our Colonies for an 
example? Had any parents outside 
a lunatic asylum ever gone to their 
children for an example of government ? 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: You 
were very glad to go to them when there 
was a war on. 


*Mr. REES said the hon. Member 


was not entitled to question him without 
putting his questions on the paper. 
[Cries of “ Divide, divide.”] If women 
became qualified to sit in Parliament 
they would be qualified for such posts 
as Viceroy of India or Commander-in- 
Chief. The House could imagine a 
bearded Mahomedan in that case saying, 
“God is great, and the English are 
maddernowthanever. The Secretary for 
War, indeed, had positively announced 
lately that he had appointed, approved, 
or countenanced a lady recruiter; but 
pretty women had been recruiters for the 
Armyever since the brave deserved the fair. 
Logic had been invoked to support this 
Bill. No doubt woman was a good thing, 
and sufirage was a good thing, but it 
did not follow that woman suffrage was 
a good thing. In the same way 
a petticoat was a good thing and 
government was, or should be, a 
good thing, but it did not follow that 
petticoat government was a good thing. 
Not one hon. Member would get up and 
say it was a good thing, in his own case 
and in his own home, and how in that 
case could it be good for the aggregate 
of homes which made the nation? 
He would like a_ reply to that 
from one of the subsequent speakers 
who might follow him in the debate. 
An endeavour had been made to make use 
ofthe authority of Scripture to favour the 
case. The hon. Member for Orkney and 
Shetland began to quote St. Paul, but 
stopped because, he supposed, he had for- 
gotten the quotation. He happened to re- 
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member it. ‘‘ Neither was man created 
for woman, but woman for man.” He 
put that forward as a conclusive answer 
against Scripture giving any support to 
this claim. If Scripture was to be in- 
voked, other passages might be found 
of an entirely opposite description. One 
passage was: “Jerusalem is ruined and 
Judah is fallen. As for my people, 
children are their oppressors and women 
rule over them.” What kind of women 
were these? The prophet said, “ Be- 
cause the daughters of Sion are haughty 
and walk with out-stretched necks, there- 
fore the Lord will smite with a scab the 
crown of the head of the daughters of 
Sion, and in that day the Lord will take 
away from them”—What? <The 
bravery of their tinkling ornaments, 
the chains, earrings and bracelets, the 
mufflers, bonnets, and changeable suits of 
apparel, the smaller wimple, and the 
crisping pins, the hoods, veils, and fine 
i linen.” He did not infer from this that 
| the prophet placed the women, who ruled 
/over the men, in the front rank of their 
|sex. [Cries of “ Divide.” ] 

| Lord R. Cec (Marvlebone, £.) 
| rose in his place, and claimed to move, 
| That the Question be now put”; but 
| Mr. SPEAKER withheld his assent, and 
declined then to put that Question. 

Mr. REES, continuing, said this Bill 
was simply put forward with adult 
sufirage in view, in which case, since 
women were in a standing majority in 
Great Britain it was impossible to 
disguise the fact that the men of the 
country would come under the govern- 
ment of women. 





Mr. Stanger rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, *“‘ That the Question be 
now put.” 

Question, ‘‘That the Question be now 
put,” put and agreed to. 

Question put accordingly, “That the 
word “now” stand part of the Question. 

The House divided :—Ayes, 271 ; Noes, 
92. (Division List, No. 28.) 





AYES. 


Abraham, William (Cork, N.E.) | Baker, Sir John (Portsmouth) 
Baker, Joseph A. (Finsbury, E. 
Balfour, Robert (Lanark) 

Baring, Godfrey (Isle of Wight) | Bell, Richard 


Ainsworth, John Stirling 
Alden Percy 

Ambrose, Robert 
Armitage, R. 

Astbury, John Meir 
Atherley-Jones, L. 


Mr. Rees. 


Barker, John 


Barnard, FE. B. 


Barlow, Percy (Bedford) 


Barnes, G. N. 
Beale, W. P. 
Beaumont, Hon. Hubert 





Bennett, E. N. 
Berridge, T. H. D 
Bethell,Sir J.H.(Essex,R’mf’rd 
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Bethell, T. R. (Essex, Maldon) 
Black, Arthur W. 

Boland, John 

Bottom!ey, Horatio 

Bowerman, C. W. 

Brace, William 

Branch, James 

Brodie, H. C. 

Buckmaster, Stanley O. 

Bull, Sir William James 

Burns, Rt. Hon. John 

Burt, Rt. Hon. Thomas 
Buxton, Rt. Hn.Sydney\C harles 
Byles, William Pollard 
Cameron, Robert 

Carlile, E. Hildred 
Carr-Gomm, H. W. 
Causton,Rt. Hn. RichardKnight 
Cecil, Lord R. (Marylebone, E.) 
Channing, Sir Francis Allston 
Cherry, Rt. Hon. R. R. 
Clough, William 

Clynes, J. R. 

Collins, Stephen (Lambeth) 
Collins.Sir Wm.J.(S. Pancras, W 
Cooper, G. J. 

Corbett, A. Cameron (Glasgow) 
Corbett,C H(Sussex,E.Grinst’d 
Corbett, T. L. (Down, North) 
Cotton, Sir H. J. S. 

Cowan, W. H. 

Cox, Harold 

Craig,Captain James(Down,E.) 
Cross, Alexander 

Curran, Peter Francis 

Daiziel, James Henry 

Davies, M. Vaughan- (Cardigan 
Davies, Timothy (Fulham) 
Davies, W. Howell (Bristol, S.) 
Devlin, Joseph 

Dewar, Arthur (Edinburgh, 8.) 
Dickinson, W.H. (StPancras,N. 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Dobson, Thomas W. 
Duckworth, James 

Duncan, Robert (Lanark,Govan 
Dunn, A. Edward (Camborne) 
Edwards, Enoch (Hanley) 
Esslemont, George Birnie 
Everett, R. Lacey 

Fardell, Sir T. George 

Fell, Arthur 

Fenwick, Charles 

Fletcher, J. S. 

Forster, Henry William 

Foster, Rt. Hon. Sir Walter 
Freeman-Thomas, Freeman 
Furness, Sir Christopher 

Gibb, James (Harrow) 

Gill, A. H. 

Gladstone,Rt.Hn Herbert John 
Glen-Coats,Sir T.(Renfrew, W.) 
Glendinning, R. G. 

Glover, Thomas 

Gooch, George Peabody 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Grant, Corrie 

Grayson, Albert Victor 
Greenwood, G. (Peterborough) 
Greenwood, Hamar (York) 
Gretton, John 

Grey, Rt. Hon. Sir Edward 
Criffith, Ellis J. 
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Gulland, John W. 

Gwynn, Stephen Lucius 
Haldane, Rt. Hon. Richard B. 
Hart-Davies, T. 

Harvey, W.E.(Derbyshire,N.E. 
Haslam, Lewis (Monmouth) 
Hay, Hon. Claude George 
Hayden, John Patrick 

Heaton, John Henniker 
Hedges, A. Paget 

Helme, Norval Watson 
Henderson,J.M.(Aberdeen, W.) 
Higham, John Sharp 

Hobart, Sir Robert 

Holden, E. Hopkinson 
Holland, Sir William Henry 
Horniman, Emslie John 
Houston, Robert Paterson 
Howard, Hon. Geoffrey 
Hudson, Walter 

Idris, T. H. W. 

Illingworth, Percy, H. 

Isaacs, Rufus Daniel 

Jackson, R. 8. 

Jacoby. Sir James Alfred 
Jardine, Sir J. 

Jenkins, J. 

Johnson, John (Gateshead) 
Jones,Sir D. Brynmor(Swansea) 
Jones, Leif (Appleby) 

Jones, William(Carnarvonshire 
Jowett, F. W. 

Kearley, Hudson E. 
Kekewich, Sir George 

Kelley, George D. 

Kettle, Thomas Michael 
Kimber, Sir Henry 

Lamb, Edmund G. (Leominster 
Law, Hugh A. (Donegal, W.) 
Lea, Hugh Cecil (St. Pancras, E.) 
Lee, Arthur H.(Hants,Fareham 
Leese,Sir JosephF.(Accrington 
Lewis, John Herbert 
Lloyd-George, Rt. Hon. David 
Lough, Thomas 

Macdonald, J. R. (Leicester) 
Macdonald, J.M.(Falkirk B’ghs) 
Mackarness, Frederic C. ; 
Maclean, Donald 

Macnamara, Dr. Thomas J. 
Mac Veigh,Charles (Donegal,E.) 
M’ Arthur Charles 

M‘Cullum, John M. 

M‘Crae, George 

M‘Kean, John 

M‘Laren, Sir C. B. (Leicester) 
M‘Laren, H. D. (Stafford, W.) 
M‘Micking, Major G. 
Markham, Arthur Basil 
Marks,G.Croydon (Launceston 
Marks, H. H. (Kent) 
Marnham, F. J. 

Masterman, C. F. G. 

Meagher, Michael 

Menzies, Walter 

Micklem, Nathaniel 
Middlebrook, William 

Mond, A. 

Money, L. G. Chiozza 
Montagu, E. 8. 

Montgomery, H. G. 

Morgan, G. Hay (Cornwall) 
Morley, Rt. Hon. John 
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Murphy, John (Kerry, East) 
Murray, James 

Myer, Horatio 

Nannetti, Joseph P. 

Nicholls, George 
Nicholson,Charles N.(Done’st’r 
Nield, Herbert 

Norman, Sir Henry 

Norton, Capt. Cecil William 
O’Brien. Kendal ( TipperaryMid 
O’Brien, Patrick (Kilkenny) 
O’Brien, William (Cork) 
O’Grady, J. 

O'Malley, William 

Parker, James (Halifa x 
Pearce, Robert (Staffs, Leek) 
Pearson, W.H.M. (Suffolk,Eye) 
Pease, Herbert Pike( Darlington 
Phillips, John (Longford, 8.) 
Pickersgill, Edward Hare 
Price, C. E. (Edinb’gh, Central) 
Radford, G. H. 

Ratcliff, Major R. F 

Rea, Russell (Gloucester ) 

Rea, Walter Russell (Scarboro’ 
Redmond, William (Clare) 
Remnant, James Farquharson 
Richards, T.F.(Wolverh’mpt’n 
Richardson, A. 

Ridsdale, E. A. 

Roberts, Charles N. (Lincoln) 
Roberts, G. H. (Norwich) 
Robertson,Sir G.Scott(Bradf’d) 
Robertson, J. M. (Tyneside) 
Roe, Sir Thomas 

Rose, Charles Day 

Rowlands, J. 

Runciman, Walter 

Russell, T. W. 

Rutherford, V. H. (Brentford) 
Rutherford, W. W. (Liverpool 
Salter, Arthur Clavell 
Searisbrick, T. T. L. 

Schwann Sir C.E./Manchester) 
Scott,A.H.(Ashton under Lyne 
Seaverns, J. H. 

Seddon, J. 

Sheehan, Daniel Daniel 
Sheftield,Sir BerkeleyGeorgeD. 
Shipman, Dr. John G. 

Sileock, Thomas Ball 

Smeaton, Donald Mackenzie 
Smith.Abel H.(Hertford, E.st) 
Snowden, P. 

Spicer, Sir Albert 

Stanley, Albert (Staffs, N.W.) 
Stewart, Halley (Greenock) 
Stewart-Smith, D. (Kendal) 
Straus, B.S. (Mile End) 

Stuart, James (Sunderland) 
Summerbell, T. 

Sutherland, J. E. 

Taylor, Austin (East Toxteth) 
Taylor, John W. (Durham) 
Taylor, Theodore C. (Radcliffe 
Tennant, H. J. (Berwickshire) 
Thomas, Abel (Carmarthen, E 
Thomas,David Alfred(Merthyr 
Thompson,J.W.H (Somerset, E 
Thomson, W.Mitchell-( Lanark) 
Tomkinson, James 

Toulmin, George 

Trevelyan, Charles Philips 
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Verney, F. W. 

Villiers, Ernest Amherst 
Vivian, Henry 

Wdisworth, J. 

Walsh, Stephen 

Walters, John Tudor 

Walton, Joseph 

Ward, W.Dudley(Southampt’n 
Wardle, George J. 

Waring, Walter 
Wason,Rt.Hn.E (Clackmannan 
Waterlow, D. S. 


Agar-Robartes, Hon. T. C. R. 
Armstrong, W. C. Heaton 
Ashton, Thomas Gair 

Asquith, Rt.Hn.Herbert Henry 
Balcarres, Lord 

Banbury, Sir Frederick George 
Baring,Capt.Hn.G (Winchester 
Barran, Rowland Hirst 

Barry, E. (Cork, S.) 
Beauchayp, E. 

Bellairs, Carlyon 

Belloc, Hilaire Joseph Peter R 
Bertram, Julius 

Boyle, Sir Edward 
BrunnerJ.F.L.(Lanes.. Leigh) 
Brunner, Rt.Hn.Sir J.T.(Chesh. 
Bryce, J. Annan 
Burdett-Coutts, W. 

Burke, E. Haviland- 

Butcher, Samuel Henry 
Cavendish,Rt.Hn. Victor C. W. 
Cecil, Evelyn (Aston Manor) 
Chance, Frederick William 
Cleland, J. W. 

Cobbold, Felix Thornley 
Craig,Charles Curtis (Antrim,S. 
Craig, Herbert J. (Tynemouth) 
Craik, Sir Henry 

Crean, Eugene 

Cremer, Sir,William Randal 
Cullinan, J. 

Dalmeny, Lord 


Main Question put 








and agreed to, 
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Watt, Henry A. 

Wedgwood, Josiah C. 

Weir, James Galloway 

White, J. D. (Dumbartonshire) 
White, Luke (York, E. R.) 
White, Patrick (Meath, North) 
Whitley, John Henry (Halifax) 
Wiles, Thomas 

Wilkie, Alexander 

Williams, Osmond (Merioneth) 
Wills, Arthur Walters 

Wilson, Hon. G. G. (Hull, W.) 


NOES. 


Davies, David (MontgomeryCo. 
Dewar, Sir J. A. (Inverness-sh. ) 
Dickson-Poynder, Sir John P. 
Donelan, Captain A. 

Edwards, Clement (Denbigh) 
Essex, R. W. 

Evans, Sir Samuel T. 
Ferguson, R. C. Munro 
Fiennes, Hon. Eustace 

Fuller, John Michael F, 
Gardner, Ernest 

Gurdon, RtHn.Sir W. Brampton 
Halpin, J. 

Harcourt, Rt. Hon. Lewis 
Henry, Charles S. 
Herbert,Col.Sir Ivor (Mon., 8.) 
Herbert, T. Arnold (Wycombe) 
Hill, Sir Clement (Shrewsbury) 
Hills, J. W. 

Hogan, Michael 

Hunt, Rowland 

Hyde, Clarendon 

Kennaway, Rt.Hon.SirJohn H. 
Kenyon-Slaney, Rt. Hn. Col. W. 
King,Sir Henry Seymour Hull) 
Lamb, Ernest H (Rochester) 
Lehmann, R. C. 

Levy, Sir Maurice 

Lockwood, Rt.Hn. Lt.-Col. A.R. 
Lonsdale, John Brownlee 
Lyell, Charles Henry 
MacVeagh,Jeremiah (Down, S. 
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Wilson, John (Durham, Mid.) 
Wilson, P. W. (St. Pancras, S. ) 
Wilson, W. T. (Westhoughton) 
Wolff, Gustav Wilhelm 

Wood, T. M‘Kinnon 
Wyndham, Rt. Hon. George 
Yoxall, James Henry 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Mr. Stanger and Mr. Acland. 


M’Killop, W. 

Maddison, Frederick 

Mallet, Charles E. 

Massie, J. 

Morgan, J. Lloyd (Carmarthen) 
Morpeth, Viscount 

Murphy, N. J. (Kilkenny, 8S.) 
Nugent, Sir Walter Richard 
O’Donnell, C. J. (Walworth) 
O’Neill, Hon. Robert Torrens 
O’Shaughnessy, P J. 

Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Reddy, M. 

Rees, J. D. 

Robson, Sir William Snowdon 
Roche, John (Galway, East) 
Rutherford, John (Lancashire) 
Samuel, S. M. (Whitechapel 
Sinclair, Rt. Hon. John 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Tennant,Sir Edward (Salisbury 
Valentia. Viscount 
Walker,Col. W.H.(Lancashire) 
Warde, Col. C. E. (Kent, Mid. 
Warner, Thomas Courtenay T. 
Whitbread Howard 
Whitehead, Rowland 
Younger, George 


TELLERS FOR THE NoEs—Mr. 
» Cathcart Wason and Mr. 
Guest, 


Mr. Stuart-Wort Ley further reported 





Bill read a second time. 


Bill committed to a Committee of the 
Whole House for Monday next.—(Mr. 
Stanger.) 


STANDING COMMITTEES (CHAIRMEN’S 
PANEL). 

Mr. Sruart-WorTLEY reported from 
the Chairmen’s Panel; That they had 
appointed Mr. Stuart-Wortley to act as 
Chairman of Standing Committee A; 
and Mr. Eugene Wason to act as Chair- 
man of the Standing Committee on 
Scottish Bills. 








from the Chairman’s Panel; That they 
had agreed to the following Resolution, 
That any Member of the Chairman’s 
Panel be and he is hereby empowered to 
ask any other Member of the Chairman’s 
Panel to take his place in case of necessity, 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


Whereupon Mr. Speaker adjourned the 
House without Question put, pursuant to 
Standing Order No. 3. 


Adjourned at thirteen minutes 
after ve o’clock till Monday 
next. 





Ain Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


The Lorp CHANCELLOR acquainted the | 
House, That the Clerk of the Parliaments | 
had laid upon the Table the Certificates | 


from the Examiners that the further 
« Standing Orders applicable to the follow- 
ing Bills have been complied with :— 
: Metropolitan Electric Tramways [H.L.]; 

Interoceanic Railway of Mexico [H.L.]; 
= London (Westminster and Kensington) 
> Electric Supply Companies [H.L.]; North 
British and Mercantile Insurance Com- 
: pany [H.L.]. 


Also the Certificates that the Standing 
Orders applicable to the following Bills 
have not been complied with :—Cam- 
= borne Water; 
. (Petition for additional Provision). 


> f&. The same were ordered to lie on the 
S Table. 


Rochester Bridge Bill [#.L.].—Report 
received, and ordered to lie on the Table. 


Swansea Valley Gas Bill [H.L.]; 
Llanelly Gas Bill [a.1.]; Crystal Palace 
Company Bill [#.1.]; Rhymney Railway 
: Bill [w.1.]; Taff Vale Railway Bill 
[H.L.]; Great Western Railway Bill 
[H.L.]; Fishguard and Rosslare Railways 
¢ and Harbours Bill[H.1.] ; London County 


commencement of a _ ech indicates revision by 


at the 


Steen (Tramways and Improvements) 
¢ Bill [#.1.]; Thames River Steamboat 
; Service Act, 1904 (Amendment) Bill 


. [1.1 ].—Report from the Committee of 

= Selection, That the Earl of Eldon be 
proposed to the House as a Member of 
the Select Committee on the said Bills 
in the place of the Earl of Cranbrook ; 
read, and agreed to. 


Audenshaw and Saddleworth Urban 
District Councils Bill [H.u.]; Briton 
Ferry Urban District Council Bill [#.1.] ; 
Merthyr Tydfil Corporation Bill [H.1.]; 
Skegness Urban District Council Bill 
[H.L.]; Pontypridd Water Bill [#.1.]; 
Great Northern, Piccadilly, and Bromp- 


ton Railway Bill [H.L.]; Metropolitan | 
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| District Railway Bill [H.L.] ; South Wales 


Margate Corporation— | 


from His Majestys Attorney-General | 
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Electrical Power Distribution Bill [#.u.]. 
—Report from the Committee of Selection. 


That the following Lords be proposed 
to the House to form the Select Com- 
| mittee for the consideration of the said 
| Bills, viz. :— 


E. Fitzwilliam, 

L. Clinton (chairman), 
L. Dormer, 

L. Saltoun, 

L. Ritchie of Dundee; 


agreed to ;-and the said Lords appointed 


accordingly. The Committee to meet 
on Tuesday, 10th March, at Eleven 


o'clock ; and all petitions referred to the 
Committee, with leave to the petitioners 
praying to be heard by counsel against 
the Bills to be heard as desired, as also 
counsel for the Bills. 





RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC 





COLONIES : MISCELLANEOUS. - 
No. 49. East Africa Protectorate 
(Annual Report of the Veterinary De- 


| partment, 1906-1907). 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
Report of the Consultative Committee 
of the Board of Education upon the 
question of devolution in county areas. 


TRADE REPORTS: ANNUAL SERIES. 
No. 3961. Switzerland. 


QUEEN ANNE’S BOUNTY. 

Annual Report and accounts of the 
governors, for the year ended 31st 
December, 1907. 

IRELAND (COUNTY GALWAY, EAST 
RIDING). 

Report of the County Inspector, Royal 
Irish Constabulary, Galway, East Riding, 
as to the state of the Riding in the month 
of October, 1907. 


LICENSING STATISTICS, 1907. 
Statistics as to the operation and 
administration of the laws relating to the 
sale of intoxicating liquor, for the year 
1907. 
Presented (by Command), and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


L 
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ARMY (MILITARY SAVINGS BANKS). 


Statement of the amount due by the 
public to depositors on 31st March, 
1906, and of the receipts, interest, and 
disbursements during the year ended 
3lst March, 1907, etc. 


BANKRUPTCY (IRELAND). 
Returns of the official assignees of the 
King’s Bench Division “in Bankruptcy” 
in Ireland, and of the local courts Belfast 
and Cork, for the year 1907. 


Laid before the House (pursuant to 
Act), ‘and ordered to lie on the Table. 


SIR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM. 
Statement of the funds, 5th January, 
1908; Delivered (pursuant to Act), 
and ordered to lie on the Table. 


THE ZAKKA KHEL EXPEDITION. 

THE Marquess or LONDONDERRY : 
My Lords, I should like to ask the noble 
Earl the Lord President of the Council 
whether he has anything to communicate 
to your Lordships from Sir James Will- 
cocks with regard to the expedition 
recently undertaken against the Zakka 
Khel. 


THe LORD PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (The Earl of Crewe): My 
Lords, the Secretary of State received 
yesterday a telegram from Sir James 
Willcocks, in which he says— 

“ Jirga of all Afridis, including Zakka Khel 
spent night discussing details of settlement. 
I received them this afternoon, and they laid 
before me the following petition :—* We, maliks 
and elders of the whole Afridi tribe in jirga 
assembled, humbly represent to the British 
Government that being anxious to end quarrel 
between Zakka Khel Afridis and British 
Government, which has been caused by mis- 
eonduct of former, we have agreed and do 
promise that we Afridis will hold ourselves 
responsible jointly and severally for the future 
good behaviour of every section of the Zakka 
Khel tribe. Also, we promise that when we 
are called upon we will assist each other in 
punishing these bad characters, and British 
Government may punish us by fine, by ex- 
elusion from British territory, or in any other 
way for the misdeeds of Zakka Khel sections, 
for whom we stand security. As regards the 
past, we beg that British Government in its 
strength will take into consideration losses 
suffered by Zakka Khel by exclusion from 
British territory and by war, and will not 
eomplete ruin of tribe for sins of badly behaved 
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minority. As regards actual thieves who have 
been leaders of raids in British territory, we 
beg that we, with assistance of Zakka Khel 
elders, may undertake their punishment, 
wherever they may be, and we will punish them, 
to the satisfaction of British Government, 
in earnest for which we here deposit, fifty-three 
rifles, which are worth, according to prices 
current in our country, more than Rs. 20,000, 
as security. And these rifles will only be re. 
turned to us when political agent, Khyber, is 
satisfied that thieves have been sufliciently 
punished. And we Zakka Khel agree to this 
petition, and promise to assist Afridi jirga 
in every way. Further, we hope for the mercy 
and favour of British Government.’ ” 


Sir James Willcocks adds— 


“ T cannot speak too highly of the ability aad 
tact displayed by Colonel Roos Keppel (the 
agent in the Khyber Pass) in effecting this 
settlement. All the troops will leave Bazar 
Valley to-morrow.” 


PERSIAN RAILWAYS. 

Lorp CURZON or KEDLESTON: 
My Lords, with the permission of the 
House I beg to ask the Under-Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs a Question 
which has been on the Paper for a week, 
and which I postponed at the request of 
the noble Lord. It is, whether the 
autograph promise of the Shah of Persia 
given to His Majesty’s Government in 
March, 1889, and repeated on several 
occasions at a later date, that Great 
Britain should have priority in the 
construction of any southern railway to 
Teheran, that if concessions for railways 
were given to others in the north, a 
similar concession should be granted to an 
English company in the south, and that 
no southern railway concession in Persia 
should be granted to any foreign com- 
pany without consultation with His 
Majesty’s Government, which promise 
was referred to by Lord Cranborne in the 
House of Commons on 18th February, 
1903, and by the Marquess of Lansdowne 
in the House of Lords on 5th May, 1903, 
is still regarded by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as operative, or whether it has been 
abrogated or modified by the Anglo- 
Russian Convention of 31st August, 
1907. 


THe UNDER-SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Lord 
FitzMavuRIce) : My Lords, His Majesty’s 
Government certainly intend, in the 
event of railway construction in the 
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north of Persia, to demand the fulfilment 
of the pledge given by Nasir-ed-Din Shah 
on 16th September, 1888, and recognised 
as binding by Mousaffir-ed-Din Shah 
in 1900. The Anglo-Russian Agreement | 
would clearly prevent His Majesty’s | 
Government from constructing a railway | 
line as far as Teheran, but the pledge 
given by the Shah in 1888, would justify | 


His Majesty’s Government in claiming | 
to be allowed to construct a line in| 
Southern Persia, should they desire to 
do so, in the event of the Russian Govern- | 
ment obtaining a concession to construct 
one in the north. The Russian Govern- 
ment have undertaken by the Agreement | 
not to oppose concessions supported by | 
His Majesty’s Government in the British | 


sphere, nor without previous discussion | 
with His Majesty’s Government in the | 
neutral zone either. There is, however, 
no prospect of railway construction in | 
Persia so long as the Russo-Persian | 
Railway Convention is in force. 


THE TERRITORIAL ARMY. 


*THE Eart oF DARTMOUTH rose to | 
ask the Under-Secretary of State for War | 
a series of Questions in connection with | 
the Territorial Force. The noble Karl | 
said: My Lords, perhaps I ought in | 
the first place to offer some explanation | 
as to the somewhat unusual form my | 
Question takes. The fact is, that, wide | 
as is the latitude given in your Lord- | 
ships’ House in the asking of Questions, | 
I have had the misfortune on more than | 
one occasion to exceed that limit, and I | 
have laid myself open to the charge of 
putting the Minister who had to reply 
in some difficulty in consequence. I 
have endeavoured, therefore, by framing 
these Questions in this particular way, 
to avoid that danger on this occasion. 





My first Question is, as to the position | 
of a commanding officer of a disbanded | 
unit. The other day, in replying to} 
Lord Ampthill, the noble Earl told us 
what would be the position of other 
officers of these units. If not provided 
for in other arms they were to be placed 
on a supernumerary list, and no recruiting 
is to take place until the officers and men 
so placed are absorbed. I wish to ask— 
Will the name of the commanding officer 
of a disbanded unit be placed on a. 
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| civilian side. 


| as military representatives. 


| he will retire. 
|of the disbanded 
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supernumerary list, and, if so, will he have 
first claim on the command of any 
battalion in the county that becomes 
vacant ? 


My second interrogation deals with the 
question of co-optation. In the county 
which I represent we are in rather a 
difficult position. There is great diffi- 


| culty in finding room for members on the 


We have very full repre- 
sentation of the present military units, 
but there will be considerable difficulty 
when the new units are formed in making 


| way for the representatives of those 


I should like to have it made 
clear whether the County 
will be entitled, under 


units. 
perfectly 
Associations 


' certain circumstances, to co-opt members 


For instance, 
we have at the present time one military 
representative member whose term of 
command has expired. Under the rules 
We have also the colonel 
unit. He will also 


retire. They are both qualified, and 


| there would be no difficulty in reappoint- 


ing them, if necessary, as militarv - 
representative members. The scheme 
itself talks of military members, not 
military representative members, to be 
appointed by the Army Council. As the 
point is a very important one, I would 
ask whether there would be any objection 
to giving the County Associations power 
where the circumstances demanded it, 
to co-opt members as military repre- 
sentatives. 


I have received a letter from Lord 
Heneage, who is suffering from bronchitis 
and unable to be in his place, asking me 
to put several Questions on his behalf. 
I quite understand that, having had 
no notice of some of these Questions, the 
noble Earl will not be ready with an 
immediate reply. Lord Heneage first 
raises the point as to the financial memor- 
andum recently issued. I would impress 
on the noble Earl the importance of 
having these matters, which are essential 
to our success, fully considered before 
the scheme is made final. Personally, 
though I am not a financial expert, I 
have a vague idea that the amount 
proposed will not be half enough, and I 
trust that pressure will be put on the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in order 
to induce him to extend the financial 


L 2 
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limit. The other night the Secretary 
of State for War stated that it is the 
first step that costs. That is absolutely 
true. Here are we, the County Associa- 
tions, doing what is usually known as 
the goose step; but if you are going 
to tie our feet, we shall never be able 
to step out at the necessary regulation | 
pace. What I would especially emphasise | 
isthat our difficulty will be in the start. 
By and bye, when the Territorial Force 
is a going concern, we may be able to | 


effect savings which are impossible in | 
| wish to impress on the noble Earl oppo- 
| site how important it is, both as regards 


the first instance. 


Then Lord Heneage refers to the 
attestation form, against which his 
Association requested him to send 


a strong protest. The Association ex- 
pressed the opinion that it should be 
immediately withdrawn, 
revised form should be issued without 
delay for recruiting purposes. Per- 
sonally I have not seen the attestation 
form, and therefore cannot express an 
opinion ; but there is, I think, one point 
which we would all be ready to admit— 
namely, that men should not be induced 
to serve without knowing fully what 
the conditions of service are. Next, Lord 
Heneage protests against the calling in 
of the clothing for valuation purposes. 
He says— 

‘The officers were unanimous that if the 
clothing were called in it would not be taken 
out again. and there would be more resigna- 
tions. Business men all agree that it is unneces- 
sary, as the 
easily from the books.” 

The next point Lord Heneage urges is 
the desirability, when present companies 
are linked to a reduced number of units, 
that the sergeant-instructors should 
remain with half companies. That raises 
the whole question of recruiting, and 
it would help us very much if we knew 
exactly our position in that matter. 
While we admit that the Regular Army 
must come first, the question of re- 
cruiting these units will be a matter of 
serious difficulty, as the sergeant-instruc- 
tors will be serving two masters who will 
be pulling in opposite directions. I 
should like the noble Earl to take into 
consideration the question of recruiting 
for the Territorial Army and what 
assistance will be given. 
is as to guns, and Lord Heneage urges 
the importance of supplying the new 


The Earl of Dartmouth. 
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and that a. 


valuation could be done quite as | 


The next point | 
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guns for field artillery without further 
delay. I have already written to the 
War Office to ascertain the position 
in which we stand at this moment. 
The other day, in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Haldane intimated that there would 
| be required to arm the Territorial Force 
| 536 converted 15-pounder guns, and that 
about 150—roughly, a third—would be 
ready by the end of last month. {We in 
| Staffordshire have to raise six batteries of 
| twenty-four guns, and we made applica- 
tion for eight to be issued at once. I 


Army. 


training and reeruiting, that these guns 


‘should be sent round as quickly as 


possible. 

To return to my own Questions, I wish 
to ask—(3) What is the exact meaning 
of the intimation given that should the 
quota of units allotted to a county not 
be raised, the salary of the secretary is 
liable to be reconsidered ? (4) In view 
of the desire expressed by the Minister 
for War that a free hand should be 


‘given to County Associations, what are 


to be the relations between County 
Associations and the War Office 2? The 


noble Earl the Under-Secretary stated 
on a former, occasion that the Army 
Council desired to give the Asso- 
ciation as free a hand as possible. These 


were his words—- 

“The Army Council, in their desire to give 
the Territorial Force as free a hand as possible, 
have decentralised its administration as far 
as is compatible with military efficiency.” 
That is the desire of the noble Earl, and, 
as we know, of the Secretary of State for 
War; but that is not the spirit in 
which our representations have been 
met by the War Office. My County 
Association received an instruction that 
at our first meeting we should appoint a 
secretary. The appointment was to be 
subject to one condition only—the 
approval of the Army Council. On 
16th January I notified the War Office 
that a certain gentleman had _ been 
appointed, and stated the salary we 
proposed to give hua. I may say that 
I had been informed by the War Office 
| beforehand that the salary I then offered 
—£230—would be approved by them, 
or was considered an appropriate salary 
to offer. It took the War Office more 
than a fortnight to acknowledge receipt 
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« 


of that letter, and more than a month to; At another conference we were told that 
complete the appointment. I was told} the County Associations were liable to 
that the reason was that it went through | take too parochial a view of the secre- 
so many hands. Why should it go|taries; that we were not to look upon 
through all these hands? These are | them as glorified quartermaster-sergeants 
only two parties concerned—the County | but to take a wider view. I think the 
Association on the one hand, and the | only thing parochial about the position of 
Army Council on the other. the secretary is the salary we give and 


i. Walices intel a the othe if we are to take a wider view of the 
age? ; secretary we ought to take a wider view 


diy thet be was surprised that there of the salary we offer. The difficulty 
should be any interference on the ques- | . cae ges oo 
: ; ? in locating the units is great. In my own 
tion of the salary to the secretary, and -—Staffordshi myn “tn 
Sad that alk ths War Ollew wished te | COOO7 "mre ne Dave to ee 
a ; é Saar the various units, many of them consisting 
do was to advise County Associations| (¢ ams hitherto unknown to us, in forty- 
not to give too big a salary for fear they | four or forty-five different localities. 
might be hampered in the many expenses | py, Army Council can tell us we have to 
they would have to meet. But what) raise so many troops, but we cannot go 
happened ? Treceived an answer steting | down to the districts and say to one: 
that it was considered, having regard te | « yoy must raise the transport”; and 
the number of troops to be maintained |, another: “You must raise a half 
by the county, that not more than £200 company of engineers.” We have to 
should be given, and that the secretary, | endeavour to induce them to do wh>t we 
moreover, should be informed that in me 
the event of the number of the terri-|— ~ 
torial units raised by the county falling} Lord Lucas the other night, in an ex- 
lower than in the draft scheme, the | cellent paper—and here I should like to 
amendment of the salary might be| say how thoroughly we appreciate the 
subject to reconsideration. I have since} way in which Lord Lucas has endeavoured 
received a telegram, however, stating} to help us in the difficulties that have 
that the War Office approve cf the salary | arisen—said there were three ways in 
of £230 for Captain Wheeler. I would/ which we might induce men to come 
peint out thet the secretary in my county | forward. One was to cajole, another to 
has to help to raise 7,300 men, and. a| persuade, anda third toapproach. I did 
salary of £200, considered sufficient by | not myself like the word ‘‘ cajole,” and, 
the War Office represents a payment of | on looking it up in Webster’s dictionary, 
about 63d. a man, or less than the| I find that to cajole is to “ chatter like a 
amount given to a recruiting officer.| bird in a cage,” and to “ deceive with 
It is also to be remembered that, in flattery of fair words.” I venture to 
addition to the heavy duties of raising | think that if we are to cajole by deceiving 
and equipping these men, there is the} with flattery of fair words we shall not get 
enormous difficulty of locating the new! a very reliable body of men. I have 
units. This cannot be done without very | pointed out the difficulty there is in 
careful consideration and organisation, | obtaining answers to letters sent to the 
and I think it is obvious that the secre-}| War Office. On the other side it is very 
tary’s work is sufficiently difficult to} different, for we are asked to say, by 
carry a higher salary than £200. I was| telegram, what is to be the location of 
present at the conference at which the! these units. This must be a matter of time. 
Secretary of State reeled out the qualifi- | We cannot do it without very careful con- 
cations of the suggested secretary, and as | sideration and a good deal of organisation 
we listened to the right hon. Gentleman | and reorganisation. I would urge upon 
we could almost imagine the wings of the | those who are responsible not to make the 
angel sprouting under the well-worn tunic | scheme absolutely fixed and final. We 
of the secretary, and we felt that at any | are doing the best we can, but do not let 
rate the services of such a man would /| the i’s be dotted and the t’s crossed so 
require to be well-paid. But we now find | that we shall be fixed down to a particular 
that the War Office have dozens of these | scheme. What we require in all these 
heaven-born geniuses, who, I suppose,| matters is elasticity. We cannot put 
fulfil the necessary qualifications, ready to | the new Territorial Force on to a bed of 
undertake the duties at £150 ayearorless. Procrustes for its limbs to be lopped or 
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stretched in a moment. It must be a 
matter of time, and considerable time. 


These are all the Questions I propose 
to ask to-day. I have a great many 
more, but will postpone them. I wish 
it to be understood that I do not raise 
the question in any carping spirit. We 
have taken it up heart and soul, and are 
doing our best to carry it through. I 
am in entire agreement with making the 
county the proper unit. I am also 
pleased with the position which is given 
to the lord-lieutenant. There is a 
smack of feudalism about it which to 
the old Tory is not without attraction. 
The spirit in which the scheme has been 
taken up by the County Associations 
is remarkable, and its success or failure 
will depend very much on what they are 
able to do. The success or failure of 
the scheme is now in the balance, and 
the War Office would be well advised 
to give us a free hand, and let us take 
the public into our confidence. What 
everyone is clamouring to know are the 
details of the scheme and the duties 
the Territorial Force will be called upon 
to undertake. We have an Advisory 
Council at the head, which we are glad to 
see so long as it is not merely to be one more 
port of call for the communications we 
send to the War Office. 
representative at the War Office Lieu- 
tenant-General Mackinnon, who will keep 


us straight in regard to military disci- | 
pline; and behind there are the County , 
What I say is, trust the | 


Associations. 
Associations and they will do their best 
to pull you through. I beg to ask the 
Questions of which I have given the 
noble Earl private notice. 


THE Marquess or WINCHESTER: | 


As the First Lord of the Admiralty is 
sitting next to him, I would ask the 
noble Earl the Under-Secretary if he 
would confer with the First Lord and 
give an Answer to the Question which 
I addressed to the War Office at the end 


of January—namely, whether the em- | 
ployees in His Majesty’s dockyards will ' 
be permitted to join the Territorial Force. | 


This Question has been put to me by one 
of the commanding officers in my county, 


and as I addressed it to the War Office | 


and received a reply that the Admiralty 


{LORDS} 


We have as our . 
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subject, I trust the noble Lord will excuse 
me for intervening now and asking 
whether a decision has been come to on 
the point. 


THE FIRST LORD or tHe ADMIR- 
ALTY (Lord TwEepMovutuH): A certain 
number of dockyard men—the exact 
proportion has not yet been settled— 
will be allowed to join the Territorial 
Force, and we are in consultation with 
the War Office on the subject. The 
noble Marquess will quite realise that 
it is necessary to have the dockyard men 
in the dockyards in times of emergency, 
and, therefore, a great number of them 
cannot be allowed to join. 


THE UNDER-SECRETARY of 
STATE ror WAR (The Earl of Ports- 
MOUTH): My Lords, I am indebted to 
the noble Earl for his courtesy in giving 
me private notice of four specific Ques- 
tions, and I propose to answer them in 
their order. It was, however, difficult 
for me to follow, from the noble Earl’s 
speech, what the precise Questions were 
which Lord Heneage wished to have 

| addressed to the War Office; and as I 
am anxious to give your Lordships and 
the public full and accurate information 
on the points raised, perhaps the noble 
Earl will enable me to do so by com- 
municating the Questions to me privately 
or putting them down on the Notice 
Paper. 


*THe Eart or DARTMOUTH: I 
intended to make it clear that Lord 
Heneage’s letter had only just reached 
me, and that I had had no time to give 
, notice to the noble Earl. I will furnish 
‘him with the Questions, so that he may 
have an opportunity of fully answering 
them. 


THE Eart or PORTSMOUTH: The 
first Question put to me by the noble 
Earl was—What is the position of a 
commanding officer of a disbanded unit ? 
Will his name be placed on a supernumer - 
ary list, and, if so, will he have first claim 
on the command of any battalion in the 
county that becomes vacant? My 
' answer to that Question is that all officers , 
including commanding officers of dis- 
' banded units, can, if they so wish, be 


and the War Office would confer on the | placed on a supernumerary list for other 


The Earl of Dartmouth. 
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units in the county. Should 2 command- 
ing officer decide to have his name 
placed on the supernumerary list his 
name will be kept on it until the end of 
his appointment unless he wishes to 
withdraw earlier. Should a vacancy 
occur in the command of a unit whilst 
he is on its supernumerary list the 
appointment of a commanding officer 
would depend on the recommendation 
of the military authorities, and he may 
be appointed to the command should 
they consider him the most fitting 
officer for the post. The appointment 
will be made not necessarily according 


to seniority, but the respective merits | 


of officers who are eligible for the com- 
mand of the unit will be given careful 


consideration before any appointment | 
| noble Earl’s next Question was—What 


is made. 


*THE EARL OF DARTMOUTH: Do I! 


understand from that that no special 
favour will be shown to a commanding 
officer of a disbanded unit, but that he 
will have to take his chance with the 
rest ? 


THE Eart or PORTSMOUTH: That 
is so. The second Question put to me 
by the noble Earl was—Will power be 
given to County Associations, under 
certain conditions, to co-opt members as 
military representatives ? I should like 
to remind my noble friend that military 


members cannot be appointed by co- | 


option of the Association. The Act lays 
down that they shall be appointed by the 
Army Council, and the policy of the 
Army Council in this respect has been to 
ask general officers commanding-in-chief 
tosupply the names of those officers who 
should be appointed as military members 
of their County Associations, and then 
to obtain the concurrence of the Associa- 
When vacancies occur among 
military members the same method is 
adopted for filling them up, though I 
may again add that the wishes of County 
Associations will, wherever possible, be 
consulted before the appointment is 
made. When the officer commanding a 
unit retires on the completion of his term 
of command, he need not necessarily 
cease to be a military member of the 
Association, so long as he is considered 
to be still representative of the Territoria | 
Forces within the county area. In «2 
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great many cases it will probably be 
found that the officer who succeeds him 
in command of the unit is already a 
member of the Association ; should this 
not be the case it will be a matter for 
arrangement between the Association 
and the general officer commanding-in - 
chief as to whether or not the retiring 
commanding officer should give up his 
place on the Association to the new 
commanding officer. The retiring com- 
manding officer, if there is a vacancy, 
can, of course, be co-opted as an ordinary 
member. 





*Toe Eart or DARTMOUTH: There 
| is no room for him. 


Tue Ear, or PORTSMOUTH: The 


'is the exact meaning of the intimation 
‘given that should the quota of units 
allotted to a county not be raised, 
‘the salary of the secretary is liable to 
be reconsidered ? The total amount of 
the administrative grant, out of which 
| provision for the secretary’s salary is to 
| be made, depends upon the number of 
| efficient units raised by the county. 
If, therefore, the required number of 
units are from any cause not raised, the 
total administrative grant is corre- 
spondingly less. The secretary’s salary 
coming, as it does, out of the administra- 
tive grant, may be similarly affected. 
I should like to add that if the Associa- 
tions have money to spare from other 
sources, it would be open to them to 
increase the emoluments of their secretary. 


*THe Eart or DARTMOUTH: I am 
sorry to interrupt the noble Earl again, 
but this is a very important point. 
When I received the letter from the 
War Office, I replied stating that Captain 





| Wheeler had been offered, and had 


accepted, a fixed salary of £230 a year. 
He is compelled to retire from the Army 
and we offered him this fixed salary. 
My Association could not agree to any 
proposal to reduce that amount in the 
event of the number of efficient units 
raised not coming up to the quota. 


THe Eart or PORTSMOUTH: The 
noble Earl has instanced the particular 
case of Captain Wheeler, but I was 
dealing with the general question. In 
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the case to which the noble Earl referred, 


{LORDS} 


counties, and that those counties which 


the salary has, I understand, been fixed | are able to do this quickest will receive 


and agreed to. Next the noble Earl | 
asked: In view of the desire expreseed | 


by the Minister for War, that a free hand | 


should be given to County Associations, | 
what are to be the relations between 
County Associations and the War Office ? | 
As I have said before, the Army Council 
is strongly of opinion that the Associations 


should be given as free a hand as possible | 


in the management of their own affairs. 
We feel that the Associations are thor- 
oughly competent to manage them, 
and are convinced that they will do so 
to the best of their abilities. Subject only 
to the general supervision which the War 
Office is bound to exercise over the manner ' 
in which grants are expended by the 
Association, the War Office wish to 
interfere as little as possible, and even 
the method of financial control which has 
been outlined in the financial Memoran- 
dum in the hands of the Associations has 
been framed so as to suit the convenience 
of Associations as much as possible. 


Then, in a subsequent letter to me, | 
the noble Earl says that the Secretary | 


of State for War had stated that of the 
536 converted 15-pounders required to 


arm the Field Artillery of the Territorial | 


Force, 150 would be ready at the end of 
February. My noble friend asks whether | 
I can now indicate when these guns will | 
be distributed and where they will be | 
placed. My noble friend seems to be | 
under some misapprehension on this 
point. If he is referring to an Answer 
given in another place by my right hon. | 
friend on 3rd February, no definite date | 
was given by him on that occasion. 
My right hon. friend then stated that 
of the 536 guns required the first batch | 
of 150 was undergoing conversion, and | 
that some of these would be ready for | 
issue immediately. I may add _ that 
we expect to have fifty completed by the 
end of this month; six are now ready 
for issue, and distribution will be begun 
immediately, one being issued to each 


brigade for instructional purposes in the | 


It is, of course, difficult for 
as regards the 


first place. 
me to say anything 


method of distribution, but I presume | 


that will largely depend upon the rapidity 
with which Garrison Artillery are con- | 
verted into Field Artillery in certain 


Lhe Earl of Portsmouth, 


‘the most attention in this matter. 

Ear, FORTEQCUE: Can the noble 
‘Earl tell the House how much longer it 
is likely to be before more than fifty guns 
will be issued 2 


THe Eart or PORTSMOUTH: It 
is difficult to give the exact date, but I 
think vefore the end of the year. 


THe Dvuxe or RICHMOND np 
GORDON : If these guns are not all 
to be available for use before the end of 
, the year, I should like to ask the noble 
Earl how the new Field Artillery are to 
be instructed in the use of guns they 
will not have ? 


THE Eart or PORTSMOUTH: A 
certain number of guns, though, perhaps, 
not the whole, will be completed before 
then. We shall certainly have a suffi- 

| cient number to carry on instruction. 


THe Duxe or RICHMOND np 
GORDON: I am sorry to press my 
noble friend, but cannot he be more 
definite ? All that he has said is that 
‘some guns will be available for use for 
instruction. This new force comes into 
| existence on the last day of this month, 
/and I would like to ask what steps the 
| County Associations can be expected to 
take to bring their Field Artillery units into 
any sort of condition of efficiency if they 
have no guns with which to instruct 
them ? 


THe Eart or PORTSMOUTH: In 
reply to that further appeal, I can only 
say that if the noble Duke will put a 
Question down, I will, in the meantime, 
look into the matter with the autho- 
rities specially concerned with this par- 
ticular department, and see whether 
‘anything can be done to expedite the 
delivery of guns. I do not like giving 
any pledges, which may not be fulfilled, 
as to time. 


Viscount MIDLETON: Will the 
noble Karl undertake that until the 
| guns are issued and the new Territorial 
| Artillery pronounced efficient, recruiting 
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305 Territorial Army— 
of the Regular Artillery will go on as | 
last year ? 


THE Eart or PORTSMOUTH: I am. 
afraid I cannot answer that Question. 





TERRITORIAL ARMY—SPECIAL CHURCH 
PARADE. 

Lorp NEWTON rose to ask the Under- 
Secretary of State for War if he could 
state the nature of the replies which had 
been returned by the lords-lieutenant 
to the suggestion of the War Office that 
a special church parade should be held 
on Sunday, 5th April, for the purpose 
of invoking a blessing upon the Terri- 
torial Force. The noble Lord said: My 
Lords, although I personally have the 
most profound distrust of the present 
Secretary of State for War, and have, 
indeed, far less confidence in him than 
in any Member of His Majesty’s Ad- 
ministration, I have always experienced 
a feeling of reluctant admiration for the 
way in which he has succeeded in making 
a large portion of his countrymen believe 
that he is effecting a vast military revolu- 
tion, whereas any calm and impartial 
person like myself, who considers the 
subject, must realise that al! he bas done 
is to form the Yeomanry and Volunteers 
into brigades and divisions and change 
their name into that of the Territorial] 
Force. 


But this by no means exhausts the 
ingenuity of the right hon. Gentleman, 
because, by reason of continually adver- 
tising and dilating upon the surpassing 
excellence of that Territorial Force, and 
by continually talking about reservoirs. 
a nation in arms, and all the rest of it, 
he has managed to effect most serious 
and dangerous reductions in the Regular 
Army, and has almost succeeded in 
escaping observation in doing so, except 
on the part of my noble friend Lord 
Midleton and of his successor at the War 
Office. But, perhaps, the greatest achieve- 
ment of all—it is an unsurpassable 
feat in its way—is that, having got his 
Act passed, he has actually managed to 
throw the burden of administering it on 
to his political opponents. I have often 
expressed the opinion that there is not 
much to choose between various Secre- 
taries of State for War; but on this occa- 
sion I feel bound to make somewhat of ' 
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an exception, because I am quite con’ 
vinced that neither Lord Midleton nor 
Mr. Arnold-Forster would have succeeded 
in inducing their political opponents to 
undertake the work they proposed. 


That reminds me, by the way, that the 


| Liberal Party has completely dissociated 


itself from this great work. The Liberal 


Party ostentatiously declined to have 


anything to do with it, and the only really 
effective part which that Party has taken 
in promoting this vast military revolution 
was to operate the closure whenever an 
opportunity occurred in another place. 
Not content with having secured, or at 
all events, nominally secured, the support 
of almo-t everybody in this country, 
from the highest in the land downwards, 
the right hon. Gentleman is now occupied 
in an attempt to obtain ceiestial support 
as well. I have in my hand an Army 
Order which lately came under my 
observation--—— 


THe Eart or PORTSMOUTH: It 
is not an Army Order. 


Lorp NEWTON : In which the Presi- 
dent and members of the various County 
Associations and the officers and men 
of the Territorial Force are invited to 
attend a special church parade; and in 
some cases, I believe, they have actually 
been directed to attend. The object 
of this church parade is three-fold. In 
the first place, it is to be held with the 
object of expressing gratitude for the 
past services of the Yeomanry and of 
the Volunteers; its second object is 
to invoke a blessing upon the new Terri- 
torial Force; its third object is to offer 
prayers for peace. Well, my Lords, 
with the last of these objects I heartily 
associate myself. Peace is a most desir- 
able thing at any time, but it is obviously 
much more desirable at a time when the 
Secretary of State for War has seriously 
decreased the fighting efficiency of the 
country. I have no particular fault 
to find with the proposal that the Volun- 
teers and the Yeomanry should be 
thanked for their past services. The 
only suggestion I have to make is that 
there appears to be a somewhat remark- 
able omission. I observe no mention 


‘of the Militia with regard to this ex- 


pression of thanks, and I commend 
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this as an additional grievance to my 
noble friend behind me, the Duke of 
Bedford. But possibly this was an 
intended omission, to penalise my noble 
friend for the recalcitrant action he 
adopted with regard to the proposal | 
in reference to the Militia. | 


I admit there is something to be said | 
in favour of rendering thanks for past | 
services’ but when it comes to asking | 
a blessing upon a Force which has hardly | 
come into existence, and which is really 
the result of an extremely contentious 
Act, only passed through Parliament 
by closure and means of that kind, it is 
a somewhat dubious proposal. Provi- 
dence, we have been assured, is on the 
side of the big battalions. Well, what- 
ever the Territorial Force may be, ib 
certainly will not be big. Last session 
I endeavoured, without any success, 
to extract from my noble friend opposite 
—in whom, by the way, I feel much 
more confidence than in his chief—a 
statement as to the ultimate strength 
of this Force, and I remember com- 
plaining, not altogether without reason, 
that my noble friend could not tell me 
within half a million what the size of 
that Force would be. But now, having 
made further investigations, 


of this Force. I believe the exact 
figure aimed at is 315,000. There are 
something like 44,500,000 inhabitants 
in these islands, and of them 315,000 
are to form the Territorial Force, or, in 
other words, the nation in arms. If 
you divide 44,500,000 by 315,000, the 
nation in arms amounts to between one- 
one hundred and forty-first or one-one 
hundred and forty-second part of the 
entire population of these islands. 


There is another objection which 
occurs to me. On this occasion the 


Secretary of State for War appears | 


to be taking a somewhat mean advantage 
of his colleagues. This is the first 
occasion in our history, so far as I know, 
on which a Minister has taken upon 
himself to invoke a blessing on his own 
Act. Even my noble friend opposite, the 
noble Earl who represents agriculture, 
although we know he is convinced that 
he is the most beneficial of modern 
statesmen, has never yet called upon the 
agricultural community to attend a 


Lord Newton. 


{LORDS} 


I have | 
discovered what is to be the total number | 
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thanksgiving service for the legislation 
for which he is responsible; and so far 
I note the assistance ef Heaven has not 
yet been invoked on behalf of the crusade 
against this House, nor is it likely to be 
invoked with regard to the Scottish 
measures. All I have to say, my Lords, 
in conclusion, is this, that were I to take 
any part in these supplications, my 
own prayer would take the form of a. 
petition that we might be delivered 
before long from the present Secretary 
of State for War, and might be granted 
‘someone who liad a more correct con- 
| ception of our military necessities. But 
/my own view in the matter is unim- 
| portant. What I want to know is the 
|opinion of the Lords-Lieutenant. So 
| far as I have been able to gather, they 
are all unfriendly, and I await with 
‘interest the reply of my noble friend 
(to the Question I have placed on the 
| Paper. 


Tue Eart or PORTSMOUTH: My 
‘noble friend is in error in thinking 
there has been any Army Order on this 
matter. It has merely been a question 
of a letter; and, so far, only thirty-two 
replies, out of a possible ninety-three, 
have been received. In sixteen cases 
it is thought undesirable and premature ; 
and in six cases it is thought impractic- 
‘able owing to lack of Sunday train 
‘service. Eight counties have merely 
|acknowledged, and the proposal has 
been viewed favourably in the two 
| counties. 
noble Lord that the suggested church 
parade is a purely voluntary one. 
|No Order will be issued from the 
War Office on the subject. Although 
5th April was proposed as a suitable 
| date, the parade, if considered desirable 
| by Associations and the commanding 
| officers of units, may be held at such times 
and places as the various local conditions 
render advisable. The suggestion is 
that of the Chaplain-General, but is a 
suggestion merely. Complete liberty is 
left to the Associations as to whether they 
will adopt it. 





*THeE Eart or DARTMOUTH: I 
should like to ask where the Advisory 
Committee will parade on this occasion, 
and whether in those cdunties in which 
the parade is held any steps will be 
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taken to prevent a counter -demon- 
stration on the part of the disbanded 
units. 


THE Eart or PORTSMOUTH: As T 


have not the honour of being a member 
of the Advisory Committee, I am not 
concerned ; but I will forward my noble 
friend’s Question to the proper quarter. 


VOLUNTEERS AND LONG SERVICE. 


Lorp AMPTHILL: My Lords, I rise 
to ask the Under-Secretary of State for 
War whether any provision has been 
made to meet the cases of members of 
the Volunteer Forces who have served 
in that Force for many years, but who 
may either be ineligible for enlistment 
in the new Territorial Forces or be unable 
to comply with the altered conditions 
of service, and who, therefore, in the 
absence of any provision to the contrary 
would be deprived of the right hitherto 
enjoyed by them of securing, in the case 
of officers, a long service decoration 
(V.D.), and in the case of men a long 
service medal on completion of twenty 
years meritorious service. The circum- 
stances to which this Question relates 
must be so familiar to your Lordships 
that it is unnecessary for me to offer 
any explanation; but I hope the noble 
Karl is now in a position to make a 
statement in regard to a matter which 
has becomes of considerable importance 
now that we are fairly launched on what 
is called the transition stage from the 
present Auxiliary Forces to the new 
Territorial Army. 


THE Eart or PORTSMOUTH: My 
Lords, we have not overlooked the diffi- 
culty arising from the circumstances 
specified in my noble friend’s Question. 
I am glad to be able to inform him that 
we intend to meet, if possible, the 
special requirements of the case by 
special regulations which are now under 
consideration. My noble friend is, how- 
ever, aware that any new regulations in 
a question of this kind must first have 
the Royal epproval. That being so, 
my noble friend will not, I trust, expect 
me to indicate further the lines upon 
which we are working to secure that 
justice shall be done in the case of both 
officers and men. 
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Lorp AMPTHILL: Might I ask 
when the regulations may be expected ? 
Many of these officers have to decide 
within the next two or three weeks 
whether they will join the Territorial 
Force or not, and it is only fair that they 
should know in what position they stand. 
The Secretary of State has had since last 
year to consider the matter. 


THe Earn or PORTSMOUTH: I 
quite appreciate the importance of the 
point, and can assure my noble friend 
that the regulations will very soon be 
made public. 


Viscount MIDLETON : I should like 
to ask the noble Earl when we may expect 
to have the Return for which I moved a 
few weeks ago, and which we understood 
would be in our hands by now. 


THE Eart' or PORTSMOUTH: I 
asked this morning at the War Office 
when it would be ready. It is now being 
printed, and your Lordships will be in 
possession of it, I hope, to-day or to- 
morrow. 


House adjourned at Twenty-five 
minutes before 6 o’clock till 
To-morrow, half-past Ten 
o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, 2nd March, 1908. 


The House met a quarter before Three: 
of the Clock. 


NEW WRIT. 

New Writ for the County of Down 
(West Down Division) in the room of 
the right hon. Lord Arthur William 
Hill (Manor of Northstead).—(Sir A. 
Acland-Hood.) 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


PRIVATE BILLS (STANDING ORDER 62 
COMPLIED WITH.) 

Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table 
Report from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, That in the 
case of the following Bills, referred on. 
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the First Reading thereof, Standing 
Order 62 has been complied with, viz. :— 
Dartford Gas Bill; Knott End Railway 
Bill; Blaydon and Ryton Water (Trans- 
fer) Bill. 

Ordered, That the Bills be read a 
second time. 


Cheshire Lines Committee. Bill; 
Motherwell Burgh Extension, etc., Bill ; 
Seaham Harbour Dock Bill; Wishaw 
Burgh Electricity, etc., Bill. Read a 
second time, and committed. 


PETITIONS. 


—_—_ 


COAL MINES (EIGHT HOURS) (No. 2) 
BILL. 


Petition from Sunderland, against ; to 
lie upon the Table. 


LICENSED PREMISES (EXCLUSION OF 
. CHILDREN. 

Petitions for legislation; from Bol- 
sover ; Harrow on the Hill; Lytchett 
Matravers; South Croydon; Thorne ; 
and Wallasey ; to lie upon the Table. 


WOMEN’S ENFRANCHISEMENT BILL. 

Petitions in favour ; from Chadderton ; 
East Toxteth ; Holinwood ; Ramsbottom ; 
Royton ; and Southport ; to lie upon the 
Table. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


‘COLONIAL REPORTS (MISCELLANEOUS). 


Copy presented, of Colonial Report, 
No. 49 (East Africa Protectorate, Annual 
Report of the Veterinary Department, 
1906-7 [by Command]; to lie upon the 
‘Table. 


; ARMY (MILITARY SAVINGS BANK). 


Copy presented, of Statement of the 
Amounts due by the Public to Depositors 
on 31st March, 1906, and of the Receipts, 
Interest, and Disbursements during the 
year ended 31st March, 1907, ete. [by 
Act]; to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. [No. 78.] 

CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE 

DEPARTMENTS ESTIMATES, 1908-9. 


Copy presented, of Estimates for Civil 
‘Services and Revenue Departments for 
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the year ending 31st March, 1909, 
together ;with a Copy of the Memoran- 
dum by the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury relating thereto [by Command] ; 
referred to the Committee of Supply, and 
to be printed. [No. 79.] 


UGANDA RAILWAY ACTS, 1896 AND 
1902. 

Account presented, showing the money 
issued from the Consolidated Fund under 
the provisions of the Uganda Railway 
Acts, 1896, (59 and 60 Vic., ¢. 38), and 
1902 (2 Edw. 7, c. 40), and of the Money 
expended and borrowed, and Securities 
created under the said Acts, to 31st 
March 1907, together with the Report of 
the Comptroller and Auditor-General 
thereon [by Act]; to lie upon the Table, 
and tc be printed. [No. 80.] 


PAPERS LAID UPON THE TABLE BY THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE. 


1. Soane’s Museum, Copy of State- 
ment of the Funds of the Museum of the 
late Sir John Soane on 5th January, 1908 
[by Act.]; 2. Public Records (Disposal 
of Documents), Copy of Addition to the 
Rules for Disposal of Documents under 
the Public Record Office Acts, 1877 and 
1898 [by Act]. 


MAGISTRATES (IRELAND.) 


Return ordered, “of the number of 
Magistrates appointed in the different 
counties of Ireland, with their names, 
addressess, and occupations or descrip- 
tions, from the 26th day of April 1906 to 
the present time (in continuation of 
Parliamentary Paper, No. 136, of Session 
1906).”—(Mr. Devlin.) 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
CIRCULATED WITH THE VOTES. 


Royal Engineers and Submarine Mining. 


Mr. DUNDAS WHITE (Dumbarton- 
shire) : To ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether and to what extent the 
submarine mining work of the Royal 
Engineers has been discontinued ; what 
was the approximate cost of the sub- 
marine mining stores, and how they were 
disposed of ; and where and by whom 
any submarine mining is now carried on. 
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(Answered by Mr. Secretary 'Haldane.) 
The submarine mining work of the Royal 
Engineers has been entirely discontinued. | 





was £551,080. These stores, with the | 
exception of a few launches, were handed | 
over to the Admiralty in 1905. ‘The last | 
part of the Question should, therefore, be | 
addressed to my right hon. friend. 


Irish National Education Board. 


Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN (Kilkenny): | 
To ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord- | 
Lieutenant of Ireland, if he will state the 


number of meetings of the National Edu-_ 
cation Board that were held during the | 


twelve months of the financial year, 
commencing on the Ist April, 1906, and 


ending on the 31st March, 1907; the | 
number of these meetings attended by | 


each of the Commissioners who happened 
to bea member of the Board during the 
whole of the twelve months in question ; 


and the amount paid in the way of travel- ‘ 
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| ling expenses, and personal expenses 
respectively to each such member. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell). The Com- 
issi National Education inform 
| me that the number of meetings of the. 
| Board during the financiai year men- 
|tioned was “twenty- -eight, exclusive of 
| meetings of committees of the Board. 
| The Commissioners inform me that they 
|see grave objections to furnishing infor- 

mation as to the attendances of individual 
'members of the Board. They gave such 
information on a former occasion, and it 
was then used to criticise and reflect on 
‘the action of individual Commissioners, 
and thus interfere with their personal in- 
dependence as members of the Board. 
The Commissioners believe such inter- 
ference to be detrimental to the public 
interest. The following payments were 
made for travelling expenses and personal 
allowance in respect of the financial year 
| 1906-7. No payment in respect of at- 
'tendance was made to the remaining 
Commissioners :— 












































Name of Commissioner. 


Sir H. Bellingham, Bart., D.L.— - 2 
Rev. H. Evans, D.D. 


Right Hon. Sir R. A, iia | 
D.L. - 


Rey. H. B. Wilson, D.D. 
Sir Stanley Harrington, J.P. - . | 


Right Rev. Mervyn Archdall, D.D., 
Bishop of Killaloe - - - «| 


A. Traill, Esq.. LL.D., M.D., D.L., | 
Provost of Trinity College —- - | 


Rev. D. Taylor, D.D. - - - 
Right Hon. Lord Killanin - 
Major Gerald Dease, D.L. 


R. Bagwell, Esq., D.L. - - a 





Travelling | Personal | 

Expenses. | Allowance. | Total. 
eee ns era = 
£adj| £a4 | £ad 
17 16 8 } — |} 17 16 8 
15 16.3 714 C€ 23 10 3 


61 4 0] 2 5 0 | 87 9 O 


4716 3 | 5210 0 | 100 6 3 
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Tobacco Dealers’ Licences. 

Mr. HART-DAVIES (Hackney, N.): 
To ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he has considered, or will con- 
sider, the advisability of graduation in 
tobacco dealers’ licences. 


(Answered by Mr. Asquith.) I have 
received many suggestions on the sub- 
ject ; but, as at present advised, I do not 
think that a licence duty of the character 
in question, which is imposed solely for 
registration purposes, readily lends itself 
to graduation. 


Trish Agricultural Statistics. 

Mr. KETTLE (Tyrone, E.): To ask 
the Vice-President of the Department of 
Agriculture (Ireland) whether exhaustive 
and reliable statistics of Irish production, 
imports, and exports are avaliable; | 
whether legislation is necessary to endow | 
the Department of Agriculture with the | 
powers requisite for compiling them ; | 
and, if so, does he propose to introduce 
such legislation. 





(Answered by Mr. T. W. Russell.) The 
available statistics of Irish imports and ex- 
ports, as explained in the Report issued by 
the Department on the trade in imports 
and exports at Irish ports in 195, are | 
neither complete as regards the quantities | 
of the commodities imported and ex-, 
ported, nor exact as regards the values 
of the said quantities. The inesotiantt 
have at present no statutory powers 
enabling them to require returns of im- 
ports and exports, and the information 
at present collected and published has 
been obtained by voluntary arrangement 
with the Irish harbour authorities and 
with shipping companies trading between 
Ireland and Great Britain or other coun- 
tries. The Department consider that the 
existing system is inadequate, and that 
they should be given statutory powers 
enabling them to obtain complete and 
accurate returns. A Bill is being pre- 
pared with a view to obtaining such 
powers. With regard to “ production,” 
the Board of Trade are collecting statistics 
of Irish production under the provisions 
of the Census of Production Act. 


| 





Volunteer Medical Association. 
Mr. REES (Montgomery Boroughs) : 
To ask the Secretary of State for War 
~whether Volunteers whose efficient. ser- 
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vice approaches twenty years, but who 
on presenting themselves for enlistment 
on 3lst March fail to pass the stringent 
medical examination required by thie 
Territorial Army Act, will be granted 
any solatium, such as a long service, or 
some equivalent medal, or other suitable 
acknowledgment of their service. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) 
Volunteers now serving will not be re- 
quired to pass the medical examination 
unless they desire to enlist into a different 
arm of the service. Some solatium of the 
kind suggested by my hon. friend will in 
all probability be given to those Volun- 
teers whose efficient service approaches 
twenty years. 





Second Battalion Royal Inniskilling 

usiliers. 

Mr. C. B. HARMSWORTH (Wor- 
cestershire, Droitwich): To ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether he 
is aware that the 2nd battalion Royal 
Inniskilling Fusiliers, which recently 
arrived in the United Kingdom from 


| Egypt to be stationed in Dublin, was 


disembarked at Southamptor. and con- 
veyed by train from Southampton to 
Holyhead, and again embarked at Holy- 
head for Dublin ; whether a considerable 
saving could have been effected by dis- 
embarking the battalion at Queenstown 
or Kingstown ; whether the same proce- 
dure is adopted in the case of all units 
and drafts leaving Ireland during the 
trooping season for foreign service ; and, 
if so, whether a more economical arrange- 
ment could be effected, whereby a sufti- 
cient complement of men for a transport 
could be prepared for embarkation on the 
same date, and the transport despatched 
from a convenient Irish port. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldune.) 
The facts are as stated. If the battalion 
had been disembarked at Queenstown, an 
extra expense of £230 would have been 
involved. Kingstown is not a suitable 
port for dealing with a transport of 6,600 
tons. Queenstown is sometimes used for 
embarkations and disembarkations. 


Service Pensions. 

Sir HENRY KIMBER (Wandsworth) : 
To ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether the Army Council have consi- 
dered and approved or disapproved tke 
recommendations of paragraphs 43 ard 
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44 of the Report of Sir Edward Ward’s | 


Committee, recommending that service 
in the Army or the Navy, succeeded by 
employment in the Civil Service, should 
count towards pension in the latter ser- 
vice ; and whether the present difficulty 
in recruiting would to a great extent be 
relieved if those recommendations were 
carried out, and soldiers and sailors knew, 
on enlistment, that their Army or Navy 
service would count towards pension if 
by good conduct they were eligible for, 
and transferred into, Civil Service em- 
ployment on discharge. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) 
May I refer the hon. Baronet to the 
Answer given by my hon. friend the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury to a 


similar question put by the hon. Member , 


for the Tower Hamlets on the 3rd 
February last? I am afraid that I can 
add nothing thereto. 


Second Division Clerks. 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick): To 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury whether 
he is prepared to amend Clause IV. of 
the Order in Council of the 29th May, 
1905, which provides for increased 
remuneration being given to junior 
second division clerks after six years’ 
service, by making it permissible to 
reckon towards this period of six years 
any service rendered by assistant clerks 
prior to their promotion to the second 
division, having regard to the fact that 
such clerks must, under existing condi- 
tions, have a minimum permanent service 
of ten years before becoming eligible for 
an increase, which is primarily intended 
to benefit junior men with small salaries. 


(Answered by Mr. Runciman.) I see no 
reason for making the alteration suggested 
by the hon. Member. 


Mr. FIELD: To ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury whether he is aware that in 
putting into force the recent Order in 
Council as to the second division, members 
of that class who were formerly assistant 
clerks will receive only asmall proportion 
of the increase of salary which is appli- 
cable to clerks whose entire service has 
been in the second division ; whether, by 
way of illustration, he will institute a 
comparison between the cases of any 
two clerks now in receipt of equal salaries 
say £100 per annum, one of whom would 
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receive, on acceptance of the new scheme, 
an increase of £15 a year as from Ist 
April next, and the other, with previous 
service as an assistant clerk, a much 
smaller sum, or should he have been pro- 
moted within a year no increase what- 
ever; whether he will endeavour to 
obviate this distinction by arranging that 
all clerks of the second division now 
drawing similar salaries shall have equal 
increases if they accept the new condi- 
tions of service, or, in the alternative, 
that clerks who would under the present 
reading of the new scheme, receive no 
immediate benefit may receive a uniform 
addition to their salaries as compensation ; 
and whether, in considering this question 
he will bear in mind that the principal 
value of the amended scheme lies in the 
fact that it gives an immediate increase 
to the majority of those who accept it as 
a set-off against a reduced maximum 
salary. 


(Answered by Mr. Runciman.) I see no 
reason for making any exceptional ar- 
rangements in favour of clerks promoted 
to the second division from an inferior 
grade. The hon. Member should bear in 
mind that clerks now serving are free to 
choose whichever scheme they consider 
to be more advantageous to them. 


Workmen's Trains. 

Mr. WHITEHEAD (Essex, S.E.) : To 
ask the President of the Boa d of Trade 
how many times during the ten years 
expiring 3lst December, 1907, the Board 
of ‘Trade has, without holding any pre- 
liminary inquiry, referred to the Railway 
Commissioners a demand for the pro- 
vision of workmen’s trains under The 
Cheap Trains Act, 1883; and in how 
many of such cases have the Railway 
Commissioners ordered a railway com- 
pany to provide such trains. 


(Answered by Mr. Lloyd - George.) 
Twenty-seven complaints under The 
Cheap Trains Act, 1883, have been re- 
ferred to the Railway and Canal Com- 
mission at the request of the railway 
company concerned during the ten 
_years ended on the 31st December last, 
and in two of these cases the Commission 
have, I understand, made an order on 
‘the railway company concerned. In 
more than half the remaining eases con- 
'cessions were made by the railway 
/companies, as the result of which the 
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application has been withdrawn or not 
proceeded with. 


Mr. WHITEHEAD: To ask the 
President of the Board of Trade how 
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many inquiries have been held by the 
Board of Trade during the ten years 
expiring 3lst December, 1907, with 
reference to the provision of workmen’s 
trains; in how many such cases the 
Board has made an Order requiring a 
railway company to provide such trains ; 
how many appeals there have been from 
such orders to the Railway Commis- 
sioners; and in how many cases such 
orders have been rescinded or varied by 
the Commissioners. 


(Answered by Mr. Lloyd George.) Four- 
teen public inquiries have been held by 
the Board of Trade under The Cheap 
Trains Act, 1883, during the period 
referred to by my hon. friend. In five 
of these cases increased facilities for the 
conveyance of workmen have been 
granted as a result of the inquiry, and 
two are still under consideration. The 
Board have not found it necessary to 
make any formal orders. In addition the 
Department have made inquiry by cor- 
respondence into a number of complaints 
of insufficient accommodation for work- 
men on railways, and in nearly half of 
these cases the railway companies have 
met the complainants to some extent. 


Salt Exports. 

Mr. C. B. HARMSWORTH : To ask 
the President of the Board of Trade 
whether he can state what are the exports 
from the United Kingdom of table or 





manufactured salt, and what are the 
countries of consignment. 


Mr. C. B. HARMSWORTH : To ask 
the President of the Board of Trade 
whether he can state what are the imports 
into the United Kingdom of table or 
manufactured salt, and what are the 
countries of its origin. 


(Answered by Mr. Lloyd-George.) The 
information asked for is not available, 
the imports and exports of table salt not 
being recorded separately from those of 
other articles included under the heading 
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National Lifeboat Institution. 

Sir THOMAS ESMONDE (Wexford, 
N.): To ask the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty what steps the Government 
propose to take to assist the National 
Lifeboat Association in the discharge of 
its duties for the saving of life at sea, 
in view of the abolition of the coastguard 
service and the closing of the coastguard 
stations. 


(Answered by Mr. Edmund Robertson.) 
I must refer the hon. Member to my 
reply of the 27th February to a Question 
on this subject from the hon. Member for 
Sunderland. 


Loan Societies. 

Mr. SEAVERNS (Lambeth, Brixton) : 
To ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he will con- 
sider the desirability of amending The 
Loan Societies Act, 1840, Section 16, so 
as to provide that proceedings for the 
recovery of loans made by such societies 
may be taken before a justice of the 
peace in the district or place where the 
registered office of any such society may 
be situate, instead of, or in addition to, 
the place where the party neglecting to 
discharge any note for the repayment of 
a loan from such society may happen to 
be or reside. 


(Answered by Mr. Runciman.) 1 do not 
think this amendment of the law would 
be desirable, as it would give these loan 
societies (who, I am informed, already 
possess a privilege peculiar to themselves 
in recovering their debts by proceedings 
in a court of summary jurisdiction) 
powers which are not allowed under the 
ordinary Jaw relating to the recovery of 
debts in a county court. Moreover, such 
powers would lend themselves readily to 
abuse. 


Cost of Elementary Education in 
Boroughs. 


Mr. HAROLD COX (Preston): To 
ask the President of the Board of Edu- 
cation if he can give figures for London, 
and for a few typical Eaglish boroughs, 
showing what is the total cost of 
elementary education per child in average 
attendance, including the cost of loans 
for buildings, the cost of administration, 
and all other necessary items, and how 
that cost is at present divided between 
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the ratepayer and the taxpayer; and 
how it will be divided if the financial 
provisions of the Education Bill of this 
session become law. 


(Answered by Mr. McKenna.) My hon. 
friend will find in the Report of the 
Departmental Committee on Education 
Rates (Cd. 3317 of 1907) the actual cost 
for 1904-5, and the estimated cost for 
1905-6, per child in each area, classified 
under various headings, together with 
the amount of Exchequer Grants received. 
If he will let me know the boroughs for 
which he desires statistics I shall be happy 
tc supply him with the actual figures for 
1905-6, as found from Tables 19 and 132 
of the volume of the Board’s Statistics 
for 1905-6-7 ; those for 1906-7 
be available until the examination of the 
audited accounts has been completed. 
With regard to the last part of the 
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will not | 


(Question, it is impossible to estimate the | 
expenditure of any local authority after | 
ally the same lines as in other provinces, 
jand the scheme of course requires my 


the passing of the Education Bill, inas- 
much as it must depend upon many 


factors, some of which are within the | 
| would. 


discretion of the authority and are not 
affected by the Bill. 


Income-Tax on Glebe Buildings. 

Lorp J. JOICEY-CECIL (Lincolnshire, 
Stamford): To ask Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether, as beneficed clergy 
are bound, under The _ Ecclesiastical 
Dilapidations Act, 1871, to insure their 
glebe bnildings, they may deduct the 
amount of the insurance premiums from 
their net incomes before assessing them 
for income-tax. 


(Answered by Mr. Asquith.) There is 
no provision in the Income-tax Acts 
under which the cost of the insurance 
of glebe buildings could be deducted from 
the income of the incumbent for purposes 
of assessment to income-tax. Under 
Section 35 of The Finance Act, 1894, an 
allowance of one-sixth is made from the 
annual value of the property to cover the 
expense of repairs and other outgoings. 


Indian Central Province. 

Stk SEYMOUR KING (Hull, Central) : 
To ask the Secretary of State for India 
whether he is aware that the scheme of 
amalgamation between the police estab- 
lishments of the Central Provinces and 


| 
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1906, has caused some dissatisfaction 
among the officers from Berar, on the 
ground that officers have found them- 
selves, as they conceive, unfairly classified 
in the amalgamated list, and that, while 


(Juestions. 


the Central Provinces officers get an 
average benefit of 294 rupees per 


mensem, the Berar officers gain an 
average only of 150 rupees per mensem ; 
whether he has received any memorials 
on the subject from aggrieved officers, 
and will ascertain from the Government 
of India whether any are on the way ; 
and whether this scheme is a part of the 


| police reorganisation as settled by the 


Secretary of State, and therefore liable to 
his special control and revision. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Morley.) I 
have received no memorials from police 
officers serving in Berar; if any have 
been addressed to me the Government of 
India will no doubt forward them in due 
course. The reorganisation follows gener- 


approval, as any other scheme of the kind 


Irish Education Grant. 

Str THOMAS ESMONDE: To ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland if he proposes this 
session to raise the grant to national 
education for Ireland to the figure of the 
grant for Scotland. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) 1 do not 
propose to anticipate the appearance of 
the Estimates by making any detailed 
statement on this subject. 


Tuberculosis in Ireland. 

Sm THOMAS ESMONDE: To ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland if the Government will 
introduce legislation this session making 
the notification of pulmonary tuberculosis 
compulsory, enacting more stringent and 
uniform measures for the regulation of 
milk and food supplies, establishing a 
system of medical inspection of schools 
and school children, and enabling county 
councils to erect and maintain sanatoria 
and dispensaries for the treatment of 
consumption. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) I have 


Berar, which was published :n the Central | already announced the intention of the 
Provinces Gazette of the 15th November, | Government to introduce the Tuberculosis 
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Prevention (Ireland) Bill, which will deal | 


with some of the matters referred to in 
the Question. For details of the measure 


I must ask the hon. Baronet to await the | 


appearance of the Bill. 


Lambert Minors Estate, Athenry. 


Mr. DUFFY (Galway, 8.) : 
Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 


of Ireland what is the cause of the delay | 


in completing the settlement of the Lam- 
bert Minors estate in Athenry, Castle 
Ellen, Glones, and Kingsland ; and when 
it is proposed to dispose of the matter 
finally. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) The Estates 
Commissioners inform me that the ar- 
rangements for the re-purchase of the 
portions of the town of Athenry proposed 
to be acquired by them have not yet been 
finally settled. As soon as these arrange- 
ments are complete, the sale will be 
carried through as quickly as possible. 


Castle Lambert Estate. 

Mr. DUFFY: To ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland 
how far the negotiations have advanced 
for the purchase of the Castle Lambert 
estate of Mr. F. Shaw Taylor; and, 
having regard to the fact that two extra 
police barracks are maintained at Moor 
Park and Castle Lambert in connection 
with this property, will he urge upon the 
Estates Commissioners the advisability 
of dealing immediately and without delay 
with this property. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) 
Commissioners have furnished the owner 
with a preliminary estimate of the price 
which they are prepared to offer for the 
property in question, but the owner is 
not satisfied with the price. The negotia- 
tions are pending. As regards the 
temporary police stations referred to, I 


may mention that the police are engaged | 


upon other duties besides protection duty 
in connection with the property. 


Mr. M’Donagh’s Galway Estate. 


Mr. DUFFY: To ask the Chief Secre- | 
tary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland if 
Mr. M’Donagh, of Galway, offered his | 
property at Moneytigue, Athenry, for 
sale to the Estates Commissioners : and | 
will he explain how the matter stands, 
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(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) A pre- 
liminary inspection of this estate has been 
made by the Estates Commissioners and 
a preliminary estimate of price has been 
furnished to the owner, but formal pro- 
ceedings for purchase have not yet been 
instituted. 


Brown Estate, Glones. 

Mr. DUFFY: To ask the Chief Secre- 
‘tary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland 
| whether any proposals for the sale of the 

Brown estate, Glones, near Athenry, were 
/made by the owners to the Estates Com- 
missioners ; and whether, seeing that the 
district contains a large number ot very 
small holdings, he will give instructions 
to the Commissioners to accelerate the 
purchase of this property. 


(Answered hy Mr. Birrell.) The Estates 
| Commissioners are negotiating for the 
purchase of several estates in county 
Galway of which the owner is named 
Brown or Browne, and they are unable 
to identify the particular estate referred 
to in the Question. If the hon. Member 
will give fuller particulars, further 
inquiries will be made. 


Mr. O’Malley’s Estate at Athenry. 

Mr. DUFFY: To ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Jreland if 
he is aware that the property of Mr. 
O’Malley, Connemara, situate at Craig 
Abbey, Athenry, was offered for sale to 
the Estates Commissioners ; have negotia- 
tions concluded ; and, if so, will instrue- 
tions be given to the Commissioners to 
deal with the property at an early date. 


The Estates | 


(Answered by Mr, Birrell.) The Estates 
Commissioners had a_ preliminary in- 
spection made of the property in question, 
but did not consider it desirable to take 


| steps to purchase it. 


Police Huts at Athenry. 

Mr. DUFFY: To ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland how many police huts are erected 
on the agricultural farm near Athenry ; 

/how many police are quartered there ; 
and can he state the probable cost of the 
extra police in the district. 


| (Answered by Mr. Birrell.) One single 
jeu two double huts have been erected, 
or are in course of erection near Athenry. 
'The huts will accommodate seventeen 
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men, of whom ten are already quartered 
in them. The extra police force in the 
Athenry district consists of one head 
constable and forty-seven sergeants and 
constables. The local charge for these 
men will fall on the county at large at a 
fixed rate, namely, £43 6s. per annum for 
the head constable, and £34 9s. 3d. per 
annum for each sergeant and constable. 
The necessity for erecting the huts was 
due to the exorbitant rents asked for 
barrack accommodation in the locality 
and to other police reasons. 


Newford Police Canteen. 

Mr. DUFFY: To ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether the police authorities 
are erecting a canteen and supply store 
at Newford, near Athenry ; whether the 
police could procure everything they 
wanted in Athenry ; and will he explain 
the purpose of burdening the rates with 
this expense. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) A canteen 
and general supply store for the con- 
stabulary will shortly be opened at this 
place. The police could doubtless procure 
supplies in Athenry, but in the Inspector 
General’s opinion it will be an advantage 
to the large extra force in the district to 
obtain their supplies at their own store. 
This arrangement will impose no burden 
upon local rates. The charge for the 
extra police is at a fixed rate. 


Walker Trustees and Knighthood Fees. 

Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 
(Worcestershire, .): To ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether the Walker 
Trustees, as holders of the office of 
the Heritable Usher of Scotland, are 
entitled to charge fees, and, if so, to what 
amount, on the creation of knights of the 
United Kingdom, or to levy such fees 
from any other recipients of honours con- 
ferred by His Majesty ; what services the 
Walker Trustees render in respect of such 
fees ; and to what purposes the fees are 
devoted. 


(Answered by Sir H. Campbell-Banner- 
mon.) The Treasury have been advised 
that the right of the Walker Trustees, as 
representing the Heritable Usher of Scot- 
land, to charge fees on the creation of 
honours is contined to the cases of knight- 


hoods bachelor, conferred upon Scotsmen, , 
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and knighthoods bachelor conferred upon 
Englishmen in Scotland. I understand 
that the fee payable in these cases is 
£3 6s. 8d. So far as the Treasury is 
aware no services are rendered by the 
Heritable Usher. The fees received are 
presumably devoted to the purposes of 
the Walker Trust. 


QUESTIONS IN THE HOUSE. 


Navy Estimates. 

Mr. BELLAIRS (Lynn Regis) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether he can state, from the Estimates 
for the new financial year 1908-9, what 
ix the the total sum proposed for material, 
viz., shipbuilding, repairs, and armaments, 
prepared on the same basis as our 
expenditure of £11,102,400 for material 
in the previous year and the German 
total of £9,479,451 for 1908-9. 


*THE CIVIL LORD or tHE AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. Lambert, Devonshire, 
South Molton) : £11,221,534. 


Mr. BELLAIRS: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty whether he 
is aware that the Abstract of the Navy 
Estimates which appears on pages 2 and 
3 of the Navy Estimates for 1908-9 bears 
the date 29th January opposite the 
signatures of the Lords of the Admiralty ; 
whether he is aware that the Estimates 
were largely modified subsequent to that 
date ; and whether the Board will adopt 
in future the usual business method of 
making the date of a signed statement 
correspond with the date of the final 
revision of that statement. 


*Mr. LAMBERT : The Estimates were 
ordered to be printed by the House on 
the 30th January. I understand that it 
is an invariable custom that no Parlia- 
mentary Paper should bear a date later 
than the order for printing. My hon. 
and gallant friend was informed on the 
26th February that this date had no 
bearing on the final contents of the 
Estimates. 


Mr. BELLAIRS: Is the hon. Gentle- 
man aware that the date of printing is the 
one printed on the title page, and that it 
was the 30th January, whereas the business 
statement is dated the 29th, since which 
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time considerable alterations had been 
made in the Estimates ? 


*Mr. LAMBERT : I have nothing to. 


add to my Answer. 


The Coastguard. 

Mr. HAY MORGAN (Cornwall, 
Truro): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Admiralty whether he can state the 
reasons for the reductions which have 
been made in the coastguard force ; and 
whether, in view of their service in life- 
saving from shipwrecks on the coast, he 
can give any assurance to the House that 
the present strength of the force will not 
be further reduced. 


Mr. LAMBERT: My right hon. friend 
will make a statement on this subject 
to-morrow. 


Duke of York’s School. 

Mayor ANSTRUTHER-GRAY (St. 
Andrews Burghs) : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether it 
is the intention to reduce the numbers to 
be trained at the Duke of York's School, 
which was established for the benefit of 
poor soldiers’ children, from some 550 to 
480; and, if so, to what purpose the 
money thus saved is to be applied. 


THe SECRETARY or STATE For 
WAR (Mr. HaLpANe, Haddington) : 
The numbers will be reduced as stated. 
The reduction has been made because of 
the establishment of the Queen Victoria 
School at Edinburgh which fulfils a 
similar purpose to the Duke of York’s 
School. The expenditure upon it quite 
absorbs any saving made upon the latter 
school. 


Mason ANSTRUTHER-GRAY: May 
I take it there is no intention to reduce 
the number of boys receiving the benefit 
of the charity ? 


Mr. HALDANE: I cannot answer 
that, but there will now be three schools 
—the Duke of York’s, the Hibernian, and 
the Queen Victoria School. 


Secretaries of County Associations. 

Sir HOWARD VINCENT (Sheftield, 
Central): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War how many secretaries 
have been appointed to the Territorial 


Force County Associations, and how many | 
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of them previously served in the Imperial 
Yeomanry or Volunteer force. 


Mr. HALDANE: For _ thirty-tive 
Associations secretaries have been defi- 
nitely appointed. The number of in- 
dividuals appointed is thirty-two, some 
counties having appointed joint secretaries, 
while Lancashire has appointed two. 
Of this number three have served or are 
serving in the Yeomanry and nine in the 
Volunteers. Two of the secretaries 
appointed have served as brigade majors 
ot Volunteers and one as adjutant. 


Territorial Force—Attestation Form. 

Sir HOWARD VINCENT : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War if 
the attestation forms for recruits of 
the Territorial Force, threatening im- 
prisonment with hard labour, taking a 
religious census, and requiring informa. 
tion as to the wife and the baptism for 
the children, have been withdrawn ; what 
has been the cost of the half-million 
copies printed and issued ; and if it can 
be recovered from those responsible for 
the compilation of such documents, 
instead of being charged to the public. 


Mr. HALDANE: As I have already 
stated, the attestation form for recruits 
will be duly considered by the Advisory 
Council which has been appointed to deal 
with questions affecting the Territorial 
force. The cost of the copies issued for 
recruits amounts to about £150. The 
remainder of the Question of the hon. 
Member does not aypear to be of a 
sufficiently serious nature to require 
consideration. 


Sir HOWARD VINCENT : Would it 
not be better for the right hon. Gentle- 
man to withdraw this foolish document 
at once and pay the expense himself ? 


Mr. HALDANE: Whether it is wise 
or foolish will be considered by a com- 
petent authority. 


Soldiers Invalided for Tuberculosis. 

CotoneL SEELY (Liverpool, Aber- 
cromby): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether, in the event of 
subscriptions being forthcoming from 
private sources to ensure treatment in 
hospitals or sanatoria for soldiers dis- 
charged from the Army suffering from 
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tuberculosis, he will be prepared to give 
a substantial grant in aid. 


Mr. HALDANE: The question of 
recommending a substantial subscription 
from Army Funds would certainly, so for 
as I am concerned, be favourably con- 
sidered. 
more at this stage. 


Committee on Tuberculosis in the Army. 


CoLoNeL SEELY: On behalf of the hon. | 
Member for Sunderland, I beg to ask the | 
Secretary of State for War if he can | 
state when the Report of the Committee | 


as to the treatment of soldiers found to 
be suffering from tuberculosis will be laid 
upon the Table of the House. 


Mr. HALDANE: The Report of the 
Committee will shortly be laid. 


4th Battalion Essex Regiment. 

CoLoNEL LOCKWOOD (Essex, Ep- 
ping): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War how he intends to utilise the 
services of the officers of the 4th battalion 
Nssex Regiment, lately abolished ; what 
opportunity will be afforded to the com- 
manding officer of again serving the 
King; what position is he prepared to 
offer to the officer who filled the position 
of honorary colonel; and wha will have 
the custody of the colours. 


Mr. HALDANE: The officers of this | 


battalion, other than the lieutenant- 
colonel commanding, will be dealt with 
as laid down in paragraphs 72 and 73 of 
the Special Army Order of 23rd 
December, 1907. The lieutenant-colonel 
commanding can be shown on the un- 
attached list of Militia officers and he 
will be available for appointment to some 
other battalion should an opportunity 
occur of so appointing him, or subject to 
his being under fifty-five years of age he 
can join the existing Reserve of ofticers. 
As regards the honorary colonel, I am 
afraid there is no position which I can at 
present offer him. The colours should 
preferably be deposited in a cathedral or 
a public building, and a circular to this 
effect will shortly be issued. 


British Cavalry. 
Str CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester- 
shire, Forest of Dean) ; I beg to ask the 


Secretary of State for War if he will state | 
what was the number of officers and men | 
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|of cavalry of the Line in the United 
| Kingdom on the 1st January last ; what 
| was the number of horses on the establish- 
| ment of cavalry of the Line in the United 
Kingdom ; and the number of those 
estimated as fit for war service on the 
same date. 


It is impossible for me to say | 


Mr. HALDANE: On the Ist 
| January, 1908, there were in the cavalry 
of the Line 327 officers and 8,521 men. 
There were on that date 6,445 horses on 
the establishment of the cavalry of the 
Line, of which 5,801 were #t for war 
service. 


Volunteers and the Territorial Force. 

Str HOWARD VINCENT: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War if 
members of the existing Yeomanry or 
Volunteer force decide to join the Terri- 
torial Force for one year or two years, 
whether they will at the expiration of that 
period be able to renew their engagements 
for one year or two years, or if they will 
have to enlist for four years. 


Mr. HALDANE: These members 
will be treated as re-engaged men and 
their term of re-engagement will be left 
to the County associations to decide, but 
it must not be for less than one year nor 
exceed four years. 


Advisory Council on Attestation. 

Mr. FELL (Great Yarmouth): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War if 
he can give the names of the Committee 
to whom the new attestation form for the 
Territorial Army is to be submitted. 


Mr HALDANE: The names were 
published on Saturday last. 


Lorp BALCARRES — (Lancashire, 
Chorley) : Will this Committee deal with 
the attestation only or with other 
questions which may be referred to it by 
the right hon. Gentleman? 


Mr. HALDANE: It will deal with 


general questions. 


Lorp BALCARRES: ®Inasmuch as 
| there are on it only five gentlemen who 
have served with Volunteer regiments, 
will the right hon. Gentleman consider 
the propriety of adding a certain number 
of ex-Volunteer officers in order that 
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these matters may be dealt with by men | 
with practical experience ! 


Mr. HALDANE: I think five isa very | 
considerable proportion. The Committee 
will deal with questions affecting the 
County Associations, which should have a 
distinguished representative on it. 


4th Royal Irish Dragoon Guards. 

Mr. MOORE (Armagh, N.): On 
behalf of the hon. Member for Mid. 
Antrim, IT beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War what are the reasons which 
have led to the decision that the 4th 
Royal Irish Dragoon Guards, withdrawn 
from South Africa, shall be quartered at 
Brighton ; and whether having regard to 
the fact that in recent years Ireland has 
been deprived of three regiments of 
cavalry, and also that in the Cork district 
there is no regiment of cavalry to 
manceuvre with artillery and infantry, so 
as to ensure proper combined training 
with the troops, arrangements can be 
made for stationing this Irish cavalry 
regiment at Cahir or Ballincollig. 


Mr. HALDANE: Brighton was 
selected for this regiment as it was con- 
sidered the most suitable station. As 
régards Ireland, it is true that thirteen 
years ago there were six cavalry regiments 
there. It has been found necessary to 
station some of the Field Artillery 
Brigades quartered in Ireland at Cahir 
and Ballincollig. There are therefore no 
barracks available for cavalry in the Cork 
district 


Calcutta High Court. 

Sir H. COTTON (Nottingham, E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India whether his attention has been 
drawn to a speech of the Chief Justice of 
Bengal, at the annual dinner of the 
Calcutta Trades’ Association, on the 29th 
January, in which reference was made to 
a strong rumour current that the Calcutta 
High Court was to be partitioned and a 
portion of the Bench sent to Dacca, and 
invoking the Trades’ Association and the 
Chamber of Commerce to make a protest 
which would preserve the unity of the 
High Court ; whether any proposals for 
the partition of the High Court have, in 
fact, been made; and, if so, at what 
stage they have arrived ; and whether 
having regard to the adverse view which , 
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has already been so decidedly expressed 
in both Anglo-Indian and Indian circles 


-he will afford the amplest opportunity 


for public criticism in India and for 
discussion in this House before his 
sanction is given to any such proposals. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE For 
INDIA (Mr. Morzey, Montrose Burghs): 
I have seen a newspaper report of the 
speech to which this (Question refers. 
No proposal for the partitioning of the 
High Court of Calcutta has been made, 
nor do I regard any such proposal as in 
the least degree probable. 


English Settlers in Kashmir. 

Mr. FELL: I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for India whether there are any 
restrictions by the Indian Government 
designed to prevent Englishmen residing 
in Kashmir and purchasing land or going 
into business there; and, if so, what is 
the object of these restrictions. 


Mr. MORLEY: No such restrictions 
are imposed by the Government of India, 
but the Kashmir Durbar, I understand, 
have laid down conditions as to the acqui- 
sition of land and so forth. This is 
entirely within their rights. It would be 
wholly contrary to public policy for the 
Government of India to interfere with 
the free discretion of the Durbar of a 
Native State in a matter of the kind. 


Indian Railway Expenditure. 
Sir EDWARD SASSOON (Hythe): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India whether he is able to make any 
statement relative to railway expenditure 
contemplated for 1908-9. 


Mr. MORLEY : The information will, 
in accordance with the usual practice, be 
contained in the Financial Statement of 
the Government of India, which will be 
laid before the Governor-General’s Council 
on 20th March. 


Cost of Indian Frontier Operations. 

Sirk H. COTTON: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India whether his 
attention has been drawn vo Clause 55 of 
the Act of 1858, an Act which trans- 
ferred the government of India from the 
Kast India Company to the Crown, which 
enacts that, except for preventing or 
repelling invasion of His Majesty’s Indian 
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possessions or under other sudden and 
urgent necessity, the revenues of India 
shall not, without the consent of both 
Houses of Parliament, be applicable to 
defray the expenses of any military 
operation carried on beyond the external 
frontier of such possession by His 
Majesty’s forces charged upon such 
revenues ; whether he is aware that this 
clause was drafted by the late Mr. 
Gladstone in order to provide that the 
Indian Army should not be employed 
beyond the frontiers of India without the 
permission of Parliament ; and whether 
provisions of this clause are applicable to 
the present expedition against the Zakka 
Khel which was sanctioned by His 
Majesty's Government without the con- 
sent of Parliament. 


Mr. MORLEY: Clause 55 of the 
Act of 1858 does not apply to the 
punitive expedition against the Zakka 
Khel, whose territory lies within the ex- 


ternal frontiers of His Majesty’s Indian 
‘this petition and promise to assist Afridi 


possessions, 


The Zakka Khel Expedition. 


Sir CHARLES DILKE: I beg to ask | 


the Secretary of State for India what are 
the conditions of the cessation of the 
operations against the Zakka ixhel. 


Mr. MORLEY: I told the House last 
week that I hoped I should be able to 
make a satisfactory announcement to the 
House within a few days, and I am glad 
to find that it is so. Yesterday I 
received a telegram from Sir James 
Willcocks, dated 28th February, delayed 
because of the storms, in which he says, 
‘“Campeast of China, Bazar Valley, 28th 
February. Jirga of all Afridis, including 
Zakka Khel, spent night discussing 
details of settlement. I received them 
this afternoon, and they laid before me 
the following petition: ‘We, maliks 
and elders of the whole Afridi tribe in 
Jirga assembled, humbly represent to the 
iritish Government that being anxious 
to end quarrel between Zakka Khel 
Afridis and British Government, which 
has been caused by misconduct of former, 
we have agreed and do promise that we 
Afridis will hold ourselves responsible 
jointly and severally for the future good 
behaviour of every section of the Zakka 
Khel tribe. Also, we promise that when 


we are called upon we will assist each | . 
other in punishing these bad characters, | on these matters which, of course, lie 
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and British Government may punish us 
by fine, by exclusion from British 
territory or in any other way, for the 
misdeeds of Zakka Khel sections for 
whom we stand security. As regards 
the past, we beg that British Government 
in its strength will take into considera- 
tion losses sutfered by Zakka Khel by 
exclusion from British territory and by 
war, and will not complete ruin of tribe 
for sins of badly behaved minority. As 
regards actual thieves who have been 
leaders of raids in British territory, we 
beg that we with assistance of Zakka 
Khel elders may undertake their punish- 
ment wherever they may be, and we will 
punish them to the satisfaction of British 
Government, in earnest for which we 
here deposit fifty-three rifles, which are 
worth according to prices current in our 
country more than Rs. 20,000, as security. 
And these rifles will only be returned to 
us when Political Agent, Khyber, is 


| satisfied that thieves have been sutfticiently 


punished. And we Zakka Khel agree to 
Jirga in every way. Further we hope 
for the merey and favour of British 
Government.’ Then follow seals and 
signatures of 322 maliks and elders 
representing every tribe of the Afridis. 
I trust that agreement will meet with 
approval of Government. I cannot 
speak too highly of the ability and tact 
displayed by Colonel Roos-Keppel in 
effecting this settlement, and would also 
bring to notice invaluable services of 
his assistant, Sahibzada Abdul Quaiyum. 
All the troops will leave Bazar Valley 
to-morrow.” 


The Lado Enclave. 


Mr. FELL: I beg to ask the Under- 
Secretary of State for the Colonies if he 
found on his recent visit a satisfactory 
condition of affairs existing in the portion 
of British territory leased to His Majesty 
the King of the Belgians, and known as 
the Lado enclave ; and whether he heard 
any complaints of any atrocities having 
been committed there. 


THe UNDERSECRETARY or 
STATE ror THE COLONIES (Mr. 
CuuRCHILL, Manchester, N.W.): The 
formal visit which I paid to the Belgian 
Authorities at Lado afforded me no 
opportunity of forming any special opinion 
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quite outside the responsibilities of the 
Colonial Office. 


Mr. CATHCART WASON (Orkney 


and Shetland) : Can the right hon. Gentle- | 


man say if it was not what was known 
about the Lado enclave which furnished 
Lord Cromer with his opinion regarding 
the Belgian atrocities ? 


Mr. CHURCHILL: I really cannot 
say how I form my own impressions very 
often. 


Rand Labour.—Madagascar as a Recruit- 
ing Ground. 

Sirk GILBERT PARKER (Graves- 
end): I beg to ask the Under-Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, whether the 
Transvaal Government is negotiating 
direct with the French Government, with 
a view to opening up Madagascar as a 
field for recruiting native labour for the 
mines of the Rand ; and whether he has 
any information which would show that 
these negotiations are justified by an in- 
adequacy of Native labour in the sub- 
Continent for the needs of the Witwaters- 
rand mines. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: No, Sir. 
Land Tenure in Nigeria. 

Mr. WEDGWOOD (Neweastle-under- 
Lyme): I beg to ask the Under-Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, whether any 
step: have been or will be taken in the 
near future to compare and, if possible, 
make alike the land tenure systems of 
Northern and Southern Nigeria, 


Mr. CHURCHILL: The subject is at | 


present receiving consideration. 


South African Republic—Civil Servants. 


Mr. WEDGWOOD: I beg to ask the | 
Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, | 


whether his attention has been drawn to 
a speech by General Botha at Standerton 
in which he said that the civil servants 
of the old South African Republic who had 


lost their public employment should have | 
a pension or compensation ; and whether | 


he will take steps to see that such civil 
servants of the Transvaal, while under 
Crown Colony Government, as are now 
discharged through no fault of their own, 
are treated by the Transvaal in as gener- 
ous a way as these other old servants of 
that country. 
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| Mr. CHURCHILL: I have seen a 
| telegram in the Press to this effect, but 
| have no official information with regard 
to it. Ihave no reason to suppose that 
any preferential treatment is to be ac- 
corded to the ex-civil servants of the 
South African Republic, to a number of 
whom considerable sums have already 
been granted as allowances or pensions 
on the recommendation of a Commission 
appointed by the late Crown Colony 
Government, but in any case all questions 
relating to the Transvaal Civil Service 
are matters which fall wholly within the 
province of the Transvaal Government. 


Martial Law in Zululand. 

*Mr. G. GREENWOOD (Peterbor- 
‘ough) : I beg to ask the Under-Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, whether the 
Prime Minister of Natal has recently 
declared his intention to persist in the 
maintenance of martial law in Zululand; 
if so, whether His Majesty's Government 
are aware of any justification for this 
action; and, if not, whether they intend 
to take any steps in the matter. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: I have seen a 
statement to this effect in the Press, but 
there has been no very recent official 
correspondence, and I cannot at present 
add anything to my reply to recent 
similar Questions. I may, however, add 
that the Governor has telegraphed from 
Zululand that in none of the districts 
which he has recently visited has any 
action been taken under martial law 
since the Militia was demobilised. 


*Mr. G. GREENWOOD: May I ask 
whether the Statement in the Circular 
Despatch of January 16th, 1867—printed 
/as an appendix to the Natal Blue Book 
of May, 1906—is not to the effect that 
| with the Governor alone lies the respon- 
sibility of declaring martial law, and does 
that apply only to the Governors of 
Crown Colonies, or to those of self- 
| governing Colonies as well. 


Mr. CHURCHILL asked for notice of 
' the Question. 


United Shoe Machinery Company: 
Mr. SMEATON (Stirlingshire): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
| Affairs, if he will ascertain from the local 
‘consular officer and inform the House 
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whether it is a fact that the United Shoe | 
Machinery Company, whose headquarters | 


are in Boston, U.S.A., have decided to 
transfer the centre of their operations to 
this country and to erect extensive plant ; 
and what reasons the directors of the 
company have announced to the public 
for this decision. 


THe FINANCIAL SECRETARY to 
THE TREASURY (Mr. Runciman, Dews- 
bury): My right hon. friend will be 
happy to make the inquiries suggested 
by the hon. Member. 


Colliery Accidents. 

Mr. W. E. HARVEY (Derbyshire, 
N.E.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, if he will state 
how many lives have been lost by shaft 
accidents and overwinding at collieries 
in England, scotland, and Wales during 
the year 1907 ; and whether he proposes 
to bring in legislation during this session 
of Parliament to regulate the speed of 
winding when men are descending and 
ascending the mines. 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
GLADSTONE, Leeds, W.): Ninety-seven 
lives were lost in 1907 through shaft 
accidents in mines under the Coal Mines 
Act, of which six were lost through 
overwinding. The question of winding 
speeds is, | understand, being considered 
by the Royal Commission on mines ; 
and it will be desirable to wait for their 
Report before introducing any fresh 
legislation. 


Burglaries in London. 

Mr. MENZIES (Lanark, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the, 
Home Department, if he can state what 
was the value of the property stolen by 
burglary within the Metropolitan Police 
area during the year 1907, and the 
value recovered; in how many cases in 
that year was burglary committed where 
the police failed to make any arrest. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: This information 
will be included in the Metropolitan 
Police statistics for the year. It is not 
available at present. 


Factory Inspectors. 
Mr. RAMSAY MACDONALD 
(Leicester): I beg to ask the Secretary 
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of State for the Home Department, 
whether, in the increase of factory 
inspectors about to be made, any special 
facilities will be given to-the present 
assistants to fill the new higher posts. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: This question 
and other cognate matters are under my 
consideration. 


Cornish Magistrates. 

Mr. AGAR-ROBARTES (Cornwall, 
St. Austell): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether he proposes to give ample com- 
pensation to Frederick William Palmer, 
who was unlawfully and unjustly 
sentenced, on Friday, 21st February, to 
fourteen days hard labour for asking 
for a temporary loan from the rector of 
St. Stephen’s with which to repair his 
hoots, and who served four days of that 
sentence in Bodmin prison until he was 
released by the right hon. Gentleman’s 
orders; and whether he will use his 
influence with the Government to deal 
immediately with the appointment of 
more Liberal magistrates, in view of the 
fact that Palmer was summarily con- 
victed, without evidence being called, by 
two Conservative magistrates. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: In the case to 
which my hon. friend refers I felt justi- 
tied in advising the exercise of the 
prerogative of mercy on the ground that 
the offence was not of a serious nature, 
and that the prisoner had employment to 
go to on his release. The case is not one 


in which any compensation can be 
granted from public funds. I have no 


information as to the political views of 
the justices who acted in this case, and it 
would be very improper for me to inquire 
about them. 


Milton (New Forest) Rate Dispute. 

*Smr ROBERT HOBART (Hampshire, 
New Forest): I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board whether 
he has received any representation from 
residents in the outlying parts in the 
parish of Milton, in the New Forest, in- 
cluding Upper and Lower Ashley, 
Bashley, and Wooton, against paying the 
rate for sewage works in which they have 
no interest or benefit ; and whether he 


'will give them protection against this 


hardship being inflicted upon them by 
the local district council, or in. some: 
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manner mitigate this proposed heavy | 
caused by this change, he will consider 


burden. 


THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. JoHN 
Burns, Battersea): I have received some 
representations on this subject, but it is 
not one with respect to which I can take 
action. The Rural District Council have 


raised loans for the execution of the, 


works mentioned in the Question, and 
these loans form a charge on the rates of 
the parish of Milton. I have no power 
to restrict the charge to an area forming 
part only of the parish. 


Postmen’s Scales of Pay. 

Dr. RUTHERFORD (Middlesex, 
Brentford) : I beg to ask the Postmaster- 
General, whether he is aware that in 
the new scales of pay for postmen 
there is a difference of 8s. per week in 
the maximum between districts in the 
London postal area and adjoining provin- 
cial towns, although in these towns the 
police are paid on the metropolitan scale ; 
whether he is aware that a number of 
these towns on provincial rates of pay are 
as near or nearer to London than some 
districts in the London postal area ; and 
whether, in view of the fact that the 
recent committee did not go into the 
question of what districts constitute 
London, he will extend the London postal 


area so as to include all towns within the , 


12-mile radius. 


THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL (Mr. 
SyDNEY Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Pop- 
lar): In recommending scales of wages 
for the metropolitan area, the committee 
accepted the existing London Postal 
District as representing that area. I have 
adopted the committee’s recommendation 
on this matter. 


Ballachulish Postal District. 

Mr. WARDLE (Stockport) : I beg to 
ask the Postmaster-General, whether his 
attention has been called to the fact that 
the postal name of Ballachulish, Argyll- 
shire, has been altered to Ballachulish 
Quarries ; if so, on what grounds the 
change was made; whether this change 
was made in opposition to the wishes of | 
the 240 householders in Ballachulish | 
village as against the ten householders in | 
the district to which the Post Office has 
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whether, in view of the delay which is 


the advisability of reverting to the name 
by which the village has always been 
known. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: My hon. 
friend has, I think, been misinformed. 
No recent alteration has been made 
in the names of the two Post Offices 
at Ballachulish. Except for a_ short 
period, nearly twenty years ago, when 
a change of name was made, which 
proved a failure, leading to confu- 


/sion and inconvenience, the Ballachulish 
' Office has borne that name for a very long 


time. As the change desired by the hon. 
Member is strongly objected to by the 
residents near the Ballachulish Office, I 
should not feel justified in sanctioning it. 
There is no delay to letters properly 
addressed. 


Single School Areas. 

Sir HENRY KIMBER (Wandsworth): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Education, whether he wil: consent to 
a Return of the number of single-school 
areas, as defined in the Education Bill, 
in the United Kingdom, with their 
localities, approximate extent, distance of 
the school from the nearest school in 
adjoining area, and the number of children 
attending the school. 


THE PRESIDENT or tor BOARD 
oF EDUCATION (Mr. McKenna, Mon- 


/mouthshire, N.): As I stated on Thurs. 


day last, a Return is being prepared 
giving the names and other information 
as to non-provided schools in single- 
school parishes, as defined by the Educa- 
tion Bill. The number of children in 
attendance and the acreage of the parishes 
concerned will be included, but to give 
the distances from each school to the 
nearest schools in different directions 
would involve local investigations in some 
5,000 parishes, and it would be impossible 
to supply the information in time to be of 


| any service in the discussions on the Bill. 


Moreover, in the definition of a single- 


school parish in the Bill the proximity or 


otherwise of neighbouring schools is not 


| taken into account. 


Mr. CARLILE (Hertfordshire, St. 
Albans): Are we to understand that the 
right hon. Gentleman proposes legislation 


restricted the name of Ballachulish ; and | on the subject of these particular schools 
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without having taken the trouble to! 
ascertain their number ? 


Mr. McKENNA: No, Sir. The hon. 
Gentleman has entirely misunderstood 
the purport of the Question on the Paper. 


Imperial School of Science and 
Technology. 

Mr. RAMSAY MACDONALD: I 
heg to ask the President of the 
Board of Education, if he proposes to 
appoint a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the constitution of the University of 
London, with a view to the University 
taking over the Imperial School of 
Science and Technology, or whether, in 
the event of no such Commission being 
appointed and the school being in conse- 
quence maintained as a separate founda- 
tion, he will reconsider the constitution 
of the governing body of the school so as 
to strengthen it on its industrial side with 
a view to establishing a connection 
between it and technological institutions 
of lower grades. 


Mr. MCKENNA: No representations 
have reached me from the bodies princi- 
pally concerned leading me to suppose 
that the consideration of this question is 
urgently desired, and I think it would be 
premature to go into the matters referred 
to by the hon. Member on the supposi- 
tion that no such Commission will be 
appointed. ‘ 


Stir PHILIP MAGNUS (London 
University): Is it proposed not to appoint 
a Royal Commission until representations 
are made by the bodies concerned 4 


Mr. McKENNA: Yes, Sir; the 
original undertaking was that, upon 
representations being made to the Board 
of Education by the bodies concerned, 
His Majesty would be petitioned to 
appoint a Commission. 


Sir PHILIP MAGNUS: What is the 
authority for that statement? May I 


remind the right hon. Gentleman that - 


that there is nothing in the charter of 
incorporation of the Royal College of 
Science relating to representations. 


Mr. MCKENNA: I think if the hon. 
Gentleman will look at the charter he 
will find that reference to the possible 
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Mr. RAMSAY MACDONALD: With 
regard to the latter part of my Question, 
if the London University should not 
move, does the Board of Education pro- 
pose to leave the constitution of the 
Imperial School of Science and Technology 
in its present position ? 


Mr. McKENNA: What I said was 
that it would be premature to go into 
that matter on the supposition that no 
such Commission will be appointed. I 
cannot undertake at this mement to say 
what will happen if this Commission is 
not appointed. 

Sm W. COLLINS (St. Panerass, W.) : 
The Commission will not be appointed 
unless these representations are made ? 


Mr. McKENNA: That is so. 


Local Grants to Non-Provided Schools. 

Sm EDWARD SASSOON (Hythe): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Education whether he can state what 
was the average sum per scholar, in 
non-provided schools, paid out by local 
authorities in the past year. 

Mr. MCKENNA: The expenditure of 
local education authorities upon provided 
and non-provided schools is not separated 
in the audited financial statements, and 
I am unable, therefore, to give the 
figures for which the hon. Member asks. 


Education Bill. 

Mr. STUART WORTLEY (Sheffield, 
Hallam): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Education whether, for the 
convenience of Members in debates on 
the Elementary Education (England and 
Wales) Bill, he will circulate a print of 
the enactments proposed to be, by refer- 
ence, repealed or amended by any of the 
schedules to that Bill. 


Mr. McKENNA: Yes, Sir; such a 
document is beg prepared, and I hope 
shortly to lay it on the Table. 


Denominational Schools and Cowper- 
Temple Teaching. 


Mr. MYER (Lambeth, N.): I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Educa- 
tion whether, under Section 3, Sub-section 
3, together with the first schedule to the 
Education Bill, the transferors of a 
denominational school can arrange that 
there shall be no Cowper-Temple religious 
teaching as part of the school time- 


‘table after transfer. 
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Mr. McKENNA : It is hardly possible 
within the limits of an Answer at 
Question time to explain particular pro- 
visions of the Education Bill satisfactorily, 
or to attempt interpretations of particular 
expressions in it. Questions on the Edu- | 
cation Bill, apart from questions of simple | 


fact, whether as to the exact purport of | 
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the Bill or as to the intentions of the | 


Government, are, I think, better asked | 
and replied to (as a rule) at a time when | 
they can be debated. I will gladly do 
my best to deal with the point referred 


| 


to in the hon. Member’s Question if he | 


will raise it at a suitable occasion in the 
course of our debates on the Bill. 


Punishment in London Schools. 
Mr. WEDGWOOD (Neweastle-under- 
Lyme): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Education whether he is 
aware that it was stated in a debate ata 


“WORKS (Mr. 


/ about £192,500. 


meeting of the London Education Com- | 


mittee on 31st October that in the East 
Lambeth Division there were in one year 
39,505 cases of corporal punishment upon 
boys, 9,725 upon girls, and 6,069 on 
infants, and that in West Lambeth the 
numbers were 49,979, 7,6: 23, and 5,567, 
respectively ; w hether this i is at all typical 
of London schools ; and whether he will 
make inquiries so far as possible into the 
extent to which this form of punishment 
obtains in the public elementary schools, 
and will communicate the results before 
the Committee stage of the Education 
Bill. 


Mr. MCKENNA: I have seen a news- 
paper report in which the figures, which 
my hon. friend quotes, are 
cannot say whether they 
London schools or not. The infliction of 


given, but [| 
are typical of | 


corporal punishment is subject to restric- | 


tions laid down in detailed regulations 
drawn up by the London County Council. 
Any specific complaint on the part of 
parents of alleged excessive punishment 
would, of course, 
brought before the Board, but complaints 
are in fact very infrequent, and I do not 
think any useful purpose would be served 
by instituting the inquiries suggested. I 
do not propose to deal with the matter 
in the Education Bill. 


Mr. LUPTON (Lincolnshire, Slea- | 
ford): Is it not the case that in some 
educational areas corporal punishment is 


be inquired into if | the spread of black scab amongst potatoes 


‘South Somerset, as 
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entirely forbidden and with very good 
results ? 


Mr. McKENNA: That is a matter in 
the discretion of the local authority in 
each case. 


Duke of York’s School. 

Major ANSTRUTHER-GRAY: I 
| beg to ask the Secretary of State for War 
what i is the cost of the site and buildings 
of the new Duke of York’s School ; and 
what does the estimated value of the 
old site, by the valuers employed at the 


| War Office, amount to. 


THE FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
Harcourt, Lancashire, 
Rossendale): The estimated cost of the 
site and buildings of the new school is 
The old site ehas been 
inspected by expert valuers on behalf of 
the Office of Works. I regret that I am 
not in a position to give the hon. and 
gallant Member the information he desires. 
It is not in the public interest that | 
should do so. 

Sm HOWARD VINCENT: What is 


to become of the old site ? 


Mr. HARCOURT: I can only refer 
the hon. Member to the latter part of my 
Answer. 


Sm HOWARD VINCENT: Is_ it to 


be left as an open space or built upon ! 


Mr. HARCOURT: The hon. Gentle- 
man must allow me to answer that Ques- 
tion at a considerably later date. 


Potato Disease in North Wales. 


Mr. REES (Montgomery Boroughs) : 
I beg to ask the hon. Member for 


representing the 
President of the Board of Agriculture, 
what steps-are being taken to prevent 


in North Wales 


Mr. WHITELEY (for Sir Epwarp 
| STRACHEY): The Board of Agriculture 


| have in preparation an Order dealing 
| inter alia with this disease, and they 
hope that it may be found possible to 
issue it at anearly date. I shall be happy 
| to send a copy of it to my hon. friend as 
| soon as it has been approved and printed. 
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and we are arranging for a further circu- 
lation of it in North Wales. 


Mr. REES: Is the Department aware 
that meantime the disease has reached 
North Wales ? 


Mr. WHITELEY : If the hon. Member 
has any information he can place at the 
disposal of the Department I am sure it 
would be welcomed. 


Small Holdings in the Island of 
Vatersay. 


Sir JOHN DEWAR (Inverness): I | 


beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether he is aware that the Deer Forests 


Commissioners scheduled the Island of | 


Vatersay as suitable land for small hold- 
ings; whether the inhabitants of the 
district have repeatedly asked Lady 
Gordon Cathcart, with a view to reliev- 


ing the serious congestion of population, | 


to create small holdings on the island, 


and whether she has refused to do so; 


whether, on the passing of the Parish 
Councils Act of 1892, the parish council 
of Burra petitioned Lady Gordon Cath- 
cart to the same effect and with a similar 
result ; whether the said parish council 
then petitioned the county council of 
Inverness, requesting them to put their 
compulsory powers for the acquisition of 


land for small holdings under the Act of | 


1894 into operation; whether a com- 
mittee of the county council of Inverness 
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A leaflet on the subject both in English | 
and Welsh has been widely distributed, | 
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not been able to accept. With reference 
to the publication of the proceedings of 
the county council of Inverness-shire, I 
am in communication with that body. 


Durness (Sutherland) Crofters. 

Mr. MORTON (Sutherland) : I beg to 
ask the Secretary for Scotland whether the 
Crofters Commission has refused to grant 
|the application of the Durness (Suther- 
land) crofters for more grazing. land ; 
and if so, why ; and whether the crofters 
referred to require the land for their 
| stock. 





Mr. SINCLAIR: I am informed the 
facts are as follows. Crofters of Durness 
district applied for a large extent of land 
forming part of the neighbouring farms 
of Keoldale and Balnakille. Applications 
were objected to by the proprietor, Mr. 
William Ewing Gilmour, and by each of 
the farm tenants under section 13 (3) (b) 
of the Act, on the ground that the taking 
of the land applied for would cause 
material damage to the letting value of 
the remainder of each of said farms. 
| After hearing parties and inspecting the 
subjects the Commissioners were of 
opinion that the said objection was well 
founded in point of fact. They therefore 
sustained the same and dismissed the 
applications. As regards the last clause 
of the Question, if crofters restrict 
their stock to the souming allowed their 
own land will maintain it. If, on the 
other hand, they keep excess stock, feed- 
ing must be obtained elsewhere. 


then visited the island, and, after an | 


exhaustive inquiry of nine days duration, 


reported to the effect that land was) 
urgently needed, that the Island of | 


Mr. MORTON: May I ask whether 
there is any way of getting crofters back 
to the land except by fresh legislation ? 


Vatersay was suitable for small hold- | 


ings, and could be used for this purpose 
with advantage; whether the county 
council refused to adopt the report of 
their own committee; and whether he 
will lay the various petitions and reports 
upon the Table of the House along with 
the letters already called for. 


THe SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Mr. SincLArIR, Forfarshire) : So far as I 
am aware, the facts aie broadly as stated 
in the Question. It should be added that 
recently at the instance of the Govern- 
ment the proprietrix offered to place the 
island in the hands of the Congested 
Districts Board for settlement by tenants, 
but on terms which the Government have 


Mr. SINCLAIR: I understand not. 
| Mr. MORTON: Is it not the fact 
| that these crofters who applied for land 
| were overstocked to the extent of 500 
| head ? 
| 


Mr. SINCLAIR: I am not sure of the 
facts. I believe it was the reason for their 
desiring more land. 


Untenanted Lands in Waterford. 
Mr. MOORE: I beg to ask Mr. 
Attorney-General for Ireland how many 
acres of untenanted land have been offered 
to or acquired by the Estates Commission- 





ers in the county of Waterford. 
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THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Brrrett, Bristol, N.): Up 
to the 22nd of last month, 732 acres of 
untenanted land in county Waterford had 
been offered for sale to the Estates Com- 
missioners, and of this they had purchased 
184 acres. 


Lord Ashtown’s Waterford Estate. 

Mr. MOORE: I beg to ask Mr. 
Attorney-General for Ireland if he can 
state why Lord Ashtown has been 
selected as the first and only person in 
the county of Waterford from whom the 
Estates Commissioners have instituted 
proceedings to acquire land compulsorily 
for the purposes of The Evicted ‘Tenants 
Act, 1907. 


Mr. BIRRELL: The expediency of 
acquiring any particular land for the pur- 
poses of the Evicted Tenants Act is, 
under the Act, a matter for the decision 
of the Estates Commissioners themselves. 
It is open to the owner to appeal to a 
Judge of the High Court if the Com- 
missioners should initiate proceedings for 
the compulsory acquisition of land as to 
which the restrictions of the Act apply. 
As the matter therefore may be the 
subject of a judicial decision, I do not 
propose to inquire what the reasons of 
the Commissioners may have been for 
instituting proceedings for the compulsory 
purchase of land from Lord Ashtown, or 
from any other owner. 


Evicted Tenants in County Waterford. 

Mr. MOORE: I beg to ask Mr. 
Attorney-General for Ireland how many 
evicted tenants there are in the county of 
Waterford included in the number of 
2,000 fixed by The Evicted Tenants Act, 
1907, who have not been provided with 
holdings. 


Mr. BIRRELL: The Estates Com- 
missioners inform me that the number of 
evicted tenants or their representatives 
not yet provided for in county Water- 
ford, but for whom the Commissioners 
propose to find holdings if possible, is 
131. 


Mr. MOORE: I beg to ask Mr. 
Attorney-General for Ireland if he will 
state the names of the evicted tenants 
for whom the Estates Commissioners are 
attempting to acquire lands compulsorily 
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from Lord Ashtown in the county of 
Waterford. 


Mr. BIRRELL: The Estates Com mis- 
sioners have not yet decided what evicted 
tenant, or ‘tenants; they will put into 
occupation of this untenanted land, if 


acquired. It may be the former tenant, 
William Corrigan, or other evicted 
tenants. 


Stranorlar Evicted Tenant. 

Mr. C. MACVEIGH (Donegal, E.); I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
attention of the Estates Commissioners 
has been called to the case of Mrs, 
Margaret Bell, who was evicted from her 
farm on the Marquess of Conyngham’s 
estate, near Stranorlar, county Donegal, 
about twelve months ago for non-pay- 
ment of rent; whether he is aware that 
the landlord permitted the Londonderry 
Provident Building Society to take posses- 
sion of Mrs. Bell’s farm under cover of a 
small loan made to her and not fully paid 
up ; whether he is aware that the build- 
ing society have obtained compensation 
from the Local Government Board for 
land acquired for labourers’ cottages, and 
is otherwise making profit out of this 
farm; whether he is aware that the 
estate is being sold to the tenants, and 
that the building society is trying to pur- 
chase Mrs. Bell’s farm in this way, whilst 
she can get no reply to her application to 
purchase ; and whether, seeing that she 
may lose her farm, he will direct that an 
inspector be sent down to inquire into 
the matter, and that Mrs. Bell be either 
reinstated or compensated for the loss of 
her farm before the sale is sanctioned by 
the Commissioners. 


Mr. BIRRELL: The Estates Commis- 
sioners inform me that proceedings for 
sale of the estate of the Marquess of 


/Conyngham have been instituted before 
‘them, but the case will not reach its turn 


to be dealt with for a considerable time. 


| In 1904 Mrs. Bell was awarded £93 10s. 


compensation in respect of her interest in 
two acres of land which were being taken 
for labourers’ cottages by the rural district 
council. The Local Government Board 
have no knowledge that the building 
society referred to received the compen- 
sation, but if such was the case it is as- 
sumed that the society obtained payment 
either in its capacity as mortgagee of Mrs. 
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Bell’s interest, or as occupier, if the mort- 
gage had been foreclosed. The payment 
of compensation in such cases is made by 
the district council independently of the 
Local Government Board. Upon the 
facts as stated, the Estates Commissioners 
do not consider the matter to be one in 
which they should interfere. 


Labourers’ Cottages in the Mount 
Bellew Union. 

Mr. JOHN ROCHE (Galway, E.): | 
heg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that applications had been made 
for several labourers’ cottages in the 
electoral division of Toughboy, Mount 
Bellew Union; can he state whether any 
have been granted ; and, if not, will he 
say why this has not been done. 


Mr. BIRRELL: Applications for the 
erection of nine labourers’ cottages in 
the electoral division referred to were 
put forward by the Mount Bellew Rural 
District Council. Three of the applica- 
tions were withdrawn at the inquiry, 
and the other six were disallowed by the 
inspector for the following reasons. In 
two cases the labourers already had 
proper house accommodation; one 
applicant was not an agricultural 
labourer; and in the remaining three 
cases the sites were half a mile from the 
public road and inconveniently situated 
as regards approach and a supply of 
water. 


Wood Quay, Galway. 

Mr. GWYNN (Galway): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the 
whether the attention of the Board of 
Works has been called to the repeated 
loss of life by drowning at Wood Quay, 
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Treasury | 


in Galway city ; and whether the Board | 


will take steps to induce the Corrib 
Navigation Trustees to rail this dangerous 
place ? 

Mr. RUNCIMAN: The Board of 
Works inform me that they have no 
record of loss of life at Wood Quay, and 
that they are advised that the Corrib 
Navigation Trustees have no power of 


the question. 
Irish Mail Service Subsidy. 


Mr. MOONEY (Newry): I beg to 
ask the Postmaster-General if he is aware 
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that the amount paid by the Post Office 
to the London and North Western 
Railway Company for the carriage of 
mails is to be increased by the sum of 
£5,500 ; if he can state from what date 
this increased payment will be made ; if 
he can state whether the whole of this 
increase is in connection with the com- 
pany’s Irish mail service ; and if he will 
take steps to insure, before such increased 
sum is paid, that the Irish mail train run 
by the London and North Western 
Railway Company in connection with 
the City of Dublin Steam Packet Com- 
pany’s boats from Holyhead to Kingstown 
will be at least as fast as the London and 
North Western Company’s boat train run 
in connection with their own boats. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: As _ the 
hon. Member was informed by the 
Secretary to the Treasury on Tuesday 
last, the payment to the London and 
North Western Railway Company for 
the conveyance of mails will be increased 
by £5,500 a year from the Ist April 
next, when the payment of £6,500 a year 
now made by the Treasury for the 
acceleration of the Irish Day Mail Services 
will cease. In return for this payment 
the railway company have agreed to 
carry out certain improvements which 
are mainly in connection with the mail 
services to and from Ireland. As _ re- 
gards the speed of the trains to Holyhead, 
there appears to be little difference 
between the times allowed for the mail 
trains and those of the company’s boat 
trains, if allowance is made for the number 
and duration of the stops and the weight 
of the trains / 


Mr. MOONEY: Am I to understand 
from the right hon. Gentleman that any 
part of the contract in consideration of 


this increased service is that the train 


run in connection with the mail boat 
shall run at least as fast as the London 
and North Western trains ? 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON : The sub- 


|sidy of £6,500 was in respect of the 


AV Of acceleration of the day mail between 
raising money for the purpose named in | 


London and Dublin. It was not found 
practically that that subsidy was justified 
under the circumstances, and it has been 
withdrawn. With regard to the other 
subsidy, it is not in connection with any 
question of the acceleration of the mail, 
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but it is in respect of various improve- 
ments in the mail services mainly in 
those to and from Ireland. 


Mr. MOONEY: Cannot the right 
hon. Gentleman give a definite Answer to 
my Question as to whether, under the 
new arrangements, the train run in 
connection with the day mail boat 
will be at least as fast as the’ London 
and North Western train, or are they to 
get £5,500 for another train slower than 
their own ! 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: It is not in 
connection with that train; it is in con- 
nection with other matters that the 
£5,500 is granted. The £6,500 for the 
acceleration of the train will cease. 


Mr. WILLIAM O'BRIEN (Cork) : 
What are the alterations to be made in 
respect of which the new subsidy is 
given } 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: I should 
like to have notice of that Question. 


Mr. MOONEY: That was my Ques- 
tion, and I[ have got no Answer to it, 
except that the train is not going to be 
slower than before. 


Mr. MOORE (Armagh, N.): If this 
£6,500 for the acceleration of the day 
mail is to be withdrawn, will the accelera- 
tion which it purchased cease ! 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: No, the 
train will run as before. If the hon, 
Member means will it be slower, my 
Answer is that it will not. 


Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN (Kilkenny) : 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman if 
-one of the conditions upon which the 
£6,500 was given was that the morning 
mail from Euston should start half an 
hour later, and is it now intended that it 
should revert to the original time of 
_ starting ? 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: I do not 
understand that either in the matter of 
time or speed will there be any alteration 
for the worse. 


Foot and Mouth Disease. 
Mr. HAYDEN (Roscommon, §.): I 
beg to ask the Vice-President of the De- 
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partment of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction in Ireland whether he has any 
information that a ship called the “ Fram ” 
is sailing from Dunkirk with a load of 
fodder for Ireland, and what action his 
Department intends to take in connection 
with this matter, seeing that foot and 
mouth disease exists in that district. 


THE VICE-PRESIDENT or tHE DE- 
PARTMENT or AGRICULTURE ror 


| IRELAND (Mr, T. W. R. sseit, Tyrone, 
_|5.): I may be allowed to state how the 
‘matter stands. 


In the first place, an 
order against the landing of hay or straw 
imported from foreign infected countries 
will be issued, I think, on Wednesday. 
This Order has been issued in concert 
with the Board of Agriculture in Great 
Britain. I received information on 
Thursday last that a ship called the 
“Fram” was about to sail from Dunkirk 
witha cargo of straw for Dublin. That was 
an infected country, and I anticipated the 
General Order by issuing a Special Order 
prohibiting the landing of the cargo on 
its arrival. On Wednesday the [rish 
Order will be issued prohibiting the 
landing of hay and straw from ports in 
Great Britain. Of course a fortnight ago 
an Order was issued prohibiting the 
landing of animals. I think the Depart- 
ment has taken all necessary action, and 
I am glad of the opportunity of making 
this statement, in view of the anxiety that 
the matter has caused. 


Administration of the Factory Acts. 

Mr. RAMSAY MACDONALD: On 
behalf of the hon. Member for the 
Barnard Castle Division of Durham, I beg 
to ask the Prime Minister, whether, in 
view of the character of the increase in 
the number of accidents, fatal and non- 
fatal, in places under the Factory and 
Workshops Act, he sees his way to give 
the House an opportunity of adequately 
discussing the whole subject. 


THE CHANCELLOR or tHE EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Asquitu, Fifeshire, E.) : 
The Government fully recognise the im- 
portance of this matter, but in view of 
the announcement jusc made by the 
Home Secretary of the intention to make 
a substantial increase in the inspecting 
staff, there does not seem to be any 
urgent necessity for an immediate dis- 
cussion. 
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The Censorship of Questions. | shall ensure an adequate discussion of all 

Mr. LLEWELYN WILLIAMS (Car- | important points. 
marthen District) had on the Paper | 
the following Question:—To ask the | 


Mr. ASQUITH: We shall be very 





Prime Minister, whether the Royal Com- 
mission recently appointed to make an 


inventory of the ancient and _ historical | 


monuments and constructions from the 
earliest times to the year 1707, and 
to specify those which seem worthy 
of preservation, has 
its labours; whether it is the intention 
of the Government to take steps to 
preserve the ancient monuments speci- 
fied by the Commission ; and whether he 
is prepared to recommend the appoint- 
ment of a similar Commission for the 
discovery and preservation of ancient and 
historical monuments in Wales. On 
being called upon to put the Question 
the hon. Member said: I am not re- 
sponsible for the form in which this 


(Juestion appears on the Paper; I en- | 


deavoured to put a sensible question, but 
if you read it through you will find, if 
the first part is correct the last 
part is unnecessary, and as a_ protest 
against the action of the clerks at the 
Table, I refuse to put the Question. 
Instead I shall ask leave to substitute the 
following Question. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member is 
not entitled to make a statement now, and 
especially one of such a controversial 
character. I understand that in this 
instance the Question is printed in the 
exact form in which the hon. Member 
himself handed it in, 


Mr. LLEWELYN WILLIAMS : That 
is not so. I beg to ask the Prime 
Minister, a Question of which I have 
given him private notice, viz.—— 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order. 


Licensing and Education Bills. 

Mr. LYELL (Dorsetshire, E.): I beg 
to ask the Prime Minister whether he 
will consider the advisability of proposing 
a resolution allocating time for the discus- 
sion of both the Licensing and Education 
sills lately introduced ; and whether he 
will take into consideration the possibility 
of being able by this means to allot, in 
consultation with the leaders of different 
parties in this House, such length of time 
to the various stages of these Bills as 

VOL, CLXXXV, [FourtH SERIES. | 


yet commenced | 


glad if a general agreement can be 
|arrived at in the House with regard to 
the allocation of time necessary for the 
| further stages of the two Bills referred to, 
| but it is too early yet to know whether 
any such agreement is practicable. 


Licensed Property and Death Duties. 

| Str HENRY KIMBER: I beg to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer if he 
| will lay upon the Table a Return of 
|the death and succession and legacy 
| duties received by the Inland Revenue, 
|in each year since the case of Sharp v. 
| Wakefield was decided, in respect of 
| licensed property; and at how many 
| years purchase the value of such property 
|has been taken for the purpose of the 


| assessment of such duties. 


Mr. ASQUITH: No separate record 
is kept of the death duties derived from 
| licensed property. Each case is dealt 
| with on its merits and by reference to 
the particular circumstances affecting it. 


The Licensing Bill. 


Mr. ELLIS (Nottinghamshire, Rush- 
cliffe) : I_ desire to ask when the Licensing 
Bill will be available for Members. 


Mr. ASQUITH : I hope to-morrow. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (City of 
| London) : I should like to put a Question 
| concerning the order of business, and in 
| particular to know whether there is any 
the Home Rule debate 
| coming on, and, if so, when. 





| prospect of 


Mr. ASQUITH: It would be more 
convenient to have the Question con- 
cerning business put later in the week, 
but I am in a position to say at once, 
however, that until certainly the 22nd or 
23rd of this month we must be occupied 
with the necessary financial business of 
the year, and therefore the debate to 
which the right hon. Gentleman refers 
/cannot possibly take place at an earlier 
| date than that, 

N 
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NEW BILL. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ASSESSMENTS (SCOT- 
LAND) (No. 3) BILL. 

“ To regulate Ecclesiastical Assessments 
in Scotland,” presented by Mr. Smeaton ; 
supported by Captain Pirie, Mr. Dundas 
White, and Mr. Morton; to be read a 
second time upon Monday, 20th April, 
and to be printed. [Bill 134}. 


REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS. 

*Mr. J. M. MACDONALD (Falkirk 
Burghs) rose to move: “That, in view 
of the continued friendly relations with 
Foreign Powers announced in the gracious 
Speech from the Throne, this House 
trusts that further reductions may be 
made in expenditure on armaments, and 
effects be given to the policy of re- 
trenchment and refcrm to which the 
Government is pledged.” The hon. Mem- 
ber said: I desire to say at the outset that 
the Motion that I now rise to move 
is not framed in any spirit of hostility 
to the Government. By the ordinary 
procedure of this House, the House never 
has brought before it a statement of 
expenditure on armaments as a whole 
with the view of having the sense of 
the House taken upon it. Nor is the 
Government ever called upon to justify 
its proposals with regard to our defensive 
armaments either by reference to the 
policy it is pursuing or by reference to 
the actually existing international situa- 
tion. We have only statements laid 
before us with regard to details of ex- 
penditure and no large or comprehensive 
review as to what our requirements really 
are. In these circumstances if an un- 
official Member desires to raise this 
large and general question he has to 
resort to the inconvenient expedient of 
moving an Amendment to the Address, 
or he has to persuade the Government to 
give him some other opportunity for 
discussing it. I have to thank the 
Government for having given me this 
opportunity, and I shall avail myself 
of it in what I hope is no hostile spirit. 
In any case, I shall try to argue the 
question, not with an eye to Party or 
sectional interests, but solely with regard 
to the interests of the country. I do not 


propose to trouble the House with many 
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figures, but it is necessary for my purpose 
to make a rough comparison of the 
Estimates for 1908-9 with those of some 
former years. The Estimates for 1893-4 
amounted roughly to £32,000,000. At 
that period they had been increased 
by more than a million beyond the 
amount at which they stood in 1887-8 
when Lord Randolph Churchill resigned 
rather than accept the Estimates for 
that year. It is perhaps not without 
interest to recall what he then said in 
justification of his action. He said— 

“T remember the vulnerable and scattered 
character of the Empire, the universality of our 
commerce, the peaceful tendency of our demo. 
cratic electorate, the hard times, the pressure 
of competition, and the high taxation now 
imposed, and with these facts vividly before me, 
I decline to be a party to neouraging the 
military and militant circle of the War Office 
and the Admiraity to join in the high and 
desperate stakes which other nations seemed 
to be forced to risk.” 


Although his action seemed to be without 
effect, I do not think it is altogether 
true that it was so, for we find that 
during the next six years the total 
defensive Estimates of the country 
increased by only about £1,000,000. 
But in 1894-5, a new era in expenditure 
opened. A proposal in that year to 
increase the Estimates by £3,500,000 was 
made to the Cabinet, and that proposal 
produced a difference of opinion among 
Members of the Government. Mr. Glad- 
stone and the minority opposed it, 
while a majority approved: and rather 
than make himself responsible for it 
Mr. Gladstone resigned. He would not, 
he afterwards said, be a party to— 

“A policy that will be taken as plunging 
England into a whirlpool of militarism.” 
Between 1894-5, and 1904-5, there was 
a steady annual rise till the expenditure 
culminated in a Vote of £65,789,000, or 
more than double the Vote for 1893-4, 
the last year of what I may call low 
Estimates. Comparing the Estimates of 
1904-5 with those now on the Table 
there is a diminution of £6.000,000 ;_ but 
this expenditure is still £27,750,000 in 
excess of that of 1893-4. If that increase is 
analysed and traced to the separate 
Votes it will be found to be due, so far 
as the Army is concerned, mainly to 
additions of men and horses ; and, so far 
as the Navy is concerned, mainly to 
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additions of men, to the maintenance of | 
many more ships in commission, to the | 
consequent large increase in cost of | 
repairs, and finally to the cost of coaling | 
for cruising. In the Estimates now on | 
the Table we are asked to vote 27,000 | 
more men for the Army than ten years 
ago, and 28,000 more men for the Navy. 
And here I desire to clear away a mis- 
understanding. It seems to be generally 
supposed as regards the Navy that the 
increase of expenditure is due to demands 
for the building of new battleships and 
cruisers, and that any reduction in the 
total Estimate must necessarily mean a 
reduction of this Vote. That I think is a 
mistake. The sum provided for new 
construction and armaments in 1908-9 
was almost exactly the same as in 1897-8, 
but the proportion under this head in 
1897-8 was nearly one-half the total 
expenditure ; while in 1908-9 it will.' 
be less than a third. The main cause 

of the enormous increase in ten years | 
is therefore not to be found in new 

construction and armaments, but, as 

I have said, in additional officers 

and men, in maintaining and repairing 

a larger number of ships, in the purchase 

of coal, and in all the other Votes 

relative to the administration of the Navy. 

‘hese are the facts and figures on which 

I rest my case, and they suggest to us 
two questions for our consideration. 

The first is, What is there in the inter- 

national situation that justified the) 
enormous increase in our defensive forces | 
made year after year from 1894 to 1904 ? 

The second is, What is there in our 

present international situation that justi- 

fies us in continuing to maintain forces. 
so enormously in excess of what were sufli- | 
cient for our purpose ten or fifteen years | 
ago? Asto the first, the answer is clear 
and is not, I think, disputed. It was 
our relations with France and Russia that | 
justified the increase which took place be- | 
tween 1894 and 1904. I do not want to 

argue the question as to whether or not | 
it is a sound justification. For the pur- | 
poses of my argument I accept it. With | 
both countries there were outstanding | 
differences that might have led to war with | 
either of them; and the character of the | 
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both. That was the fear that induced this 
House and the country patiently to bear 
the additional burdens year by year put 
But that fear has been 
partly dissipated by the agreement with 
France signed in 1904, and it was com 
pletely dissipated by the result of the 
Russo-Japanese War; and our security 
against any attack from Russia was still 
further confirmed by the agreement 
by which the differences between us 
and that country in Middle Asia 
were amicably settled. No  respon- 
sible Member of this House will now 
assert that we are bound to main- 
tain our present defensive forces because 
of a fear that within any measurable 
distance of time, for which we have now 
to prepare ourselves, a war with either 
of these countries is possible. What then 
is there in our present relations with the 
Great Powers of the world that justifies 
a continuance of the present rate of 
expenditure ? What new danger has 
taken the place of the danger that has 
now disappeared and that makes it neces- 
sary for us to maintain an expenditure 
£28,000,000 in excess of what was 
sufficient to meet our requirements fifteen 
years ago? I shall be told. no doubt, that 
the expenditure has been reduced by 
several millions since 1904, and thit the 
reduction would have been greater than 
it appears if allowance were made for 
the automatic increases from which we 
cannot escape, for additions due to 
the payment of Sinking Fund and in- 
terest on loans, and for the transfer to 
the Estimates of considerable sums for 
the completion of works originally in- 
tended to be paid for out of loans. I am 
aware of all this, but it is no answer 
to my point. The largest reduction in 
any one year was a reduction of roughly 


| £3,750,000 in the Navy Estimate of 


1905-6 under the late Government. 
But that reduction did not mean a dimi- 


/nution in the efficiency and fighting 


strength of the fleet. On the contrary, 
we were told that the very means by 
which this reduction was effected, were 
the means by which at the same time 
the fighting strength of the fleet was 
enormously increased ; and we were told 


alliance between the two Powers was | last year that this strength had been in 
such that war with one of them would; no way diminished since then. In 
almost inevitably have meant war with! the face of these assurances to say 


N 2 
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that there have been reductions in ex- 
penditure has no bearing on the real ques- 
tion atissue. I look not at what has been 
taken away but at what is still left ; 
and I ask again, What is the danger that 
now confronts us and that justifies us 


Reduction 
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|world? My right hon. friend went on 
'to say that— 

‘““There may be conceivable circumstances 
in which a two-Power standard would be too 
much, and there may be imaginable circum. 
stances in which a three-Power standard would 
be too little.” 


in maintaining a strength greater by far | 


than any strength we have ever before 
possessed at a time when the outlook 
was peaceful and gave a_ reasonable 
prospect of a continuance of peace? 
That is the real question at issue—the 
question to which neither the House nor 
the country has ever had any reply, 
either from the Government or from 
their predecessors in office. Last year 
the Secretary of State for War, speak- 
ing on this subject, told us that 
he had never been able to work 
out the standard of our military require- 
ments. He had never made any attempt 
to estimate the dangers that confronted 
us or to adjust our forces to them. That 
he seemed to regard as no part of his 
duty. He told us indeed that, given a 
peaceful policy. he hoped that our re- 
quirements would be small ; and he added 
as the sole justification for the mainten- 
ance of the Estimates he then asked us 
to accept, that at any time clouds 
might come over the horizon. That is 
not a reason t.at will bear examina- 
tion. It gives us no real standard at 
all. It is vague, uncertain, and entirely 
imaginary ; and if we allow ourselves to 
be influenced by it there can be no limit 
to our expenditure except the limit of 
endurance. As to our naval require- 
ments, the Government adheres to the 
two-Power standard and a margin over 
and above. Why do they do this? To 
that question, again, we have had no 
answer. Last the Secretary to 
the Admiralty told us that when that 
standard was originally adopted it was 
determine! by reference to two specified 


year 


European Powers. Those Powers were 


France and Russia. It was not, he said, 
a standard in the abstract—a mere 
bombinans in vacuo; it was 
Is it an unfair infer- 
ence from this to say that our adherence 
to that standard now is adherence to 
an abstraction, to a chimera, which has no 
real relation to the actual facts of our 
situation among the nations of the 


chimera 
a concrete thing. 


Mr. J. M. Macdonald. 


To this we can all agree. But the ques- 
tion is, What are the circumstances that 
now determine the maintenance of our 


present standard? He went on 
still further to say that what the 
standard should be is in its essence 
a political question, not a_ party 


question, but a question for Parliament. 
Here again we can all agree. It is a 
question for Parliament ; and above all it 
is a question for the responsible Govern- 
ment of the day. And here I may be 
met with the objection that, subject to 
their responsibility, confidence ought to be 
placed in the Government on account of 
their superior knowledge of the real situa- 
tion of affairs. Confidence in a Govern- 
ment by their supporters is undoubtedly 
one ofthe political virtues without which 
government, as we know it, could not be 
carried on. But, like most rules of con- 
duct, it admits of limitations and excep- 
tions. Onan occasion, not very dissimilar 
from the occasion of our debate to-day— 
it was ina debate on the ArmyEstimates— 
Burke, in reply to thisargument that the 
House ought to have confidence in the 
Government, said that— 

“Confidence might become a vice, and 
jealousy a virtue, according to circumstances ; 
that confidence of all public virtues was the 
most dangerous, and jealousy in a House of 
Commons of all public vices the most tolerable, 
especially where the number and charge of 
standing armies in time of peace was the 
question.” 


This jealousy is, no doubt, always a 
source of discomfort to a Government ; 
but it has been the attitude generally 
adopted by the House all through 
its history towards proposals relating 
to the number and charge of armies 
and navies in time of peace ; 

of us looking back over that history wil! 
deny that, when kept within reasonable 


and few 


bounds, it has been a source of untold 
We are ready 


to place confidence 1n the Government ; 


benefit to our country. 


but the Government must in its turn 


justify that confidence by placing before 
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us a reasoned statement in support of 
their proposals with regard to our military 
and naval Estimates. They must, in short, 
tell us why they maintain the present 
numbers of the Army, and why in the 
Navy they maintain the two-Power 
standard and the margin over and above 
it. There are four foreign Powers which 
at this moment considerable 
navies. They are the United States, 
France, Germany, and Japan. Against 
which two of these Powers are we main- 
taining our present naval strength ? Japan 
isour ally. She is, therefore, not one of 
the two Powers that give us the measure 
of our naval requirements. France is 
our friend, and we are not maintaining 
the two-Power standard against her 
either alone or in alliance with any other 
Power. The idea of a war with the 
United States is one that no man among 
us seriously entertains. Germany re- 
mains; and here I come on the one 
danger spot on the horizon of our inter- 
national politics. danger exists; 


P ssess 


The ; 
but it is of such a character that I am 
convinced that if it is brought out into 
the open and frankly discussed it will 
disappear. It is an artificial danger, 
not springing from any conflict of interest 
associated with the permanent welfare 
ofeither country. There are men among 
us who assert confidently that a war 
between us and Germany is inevitable. 
They assert it as confidently as ten or 
fifteen years ago they asserted that 
a war with France and’ Russia was in- 
evitable. They assert it not because they 
think that we have anything to gain by 
such a war. Weare not, in fact, to be the 
aggressors. It is the Germans that are 
to be the attacking party. And these 
men are industriously engaged in the 
Press and on the platform in spreading 
among us a suspicion of the designs 
of that Power. By their action they are 
fostering and encouraging the very 
danger that thev profess to dread. In 
Germany, too, there are men who say 
that a war between them and us is 
inevitable. But in their view we are 
to be the aggressors, and not they. 
Those who know German _ opinion 
tell us that every German throughout 
the length and breadth of the Empire— 
every German, at least, who gave 
any attention to public affairs—has been 
convinced for the last two years, up to 
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quite recent days, that we had evil 
designs against his country. He lived 
in daily dread of an unprovoked declara - 
tion of war from us. His fear was 
absolutely chimerical. No responsible 
man among us ever dreamt of an un- 
provoked attack by us against Germany. 
That is undoubtedly true. But what 
was the origin of the fear entertained 
by Germany with regard tous? It un- 
doubtedly was—I say it without hesitation 
—that we were maintaining a power in 
excess of our apparentrequirements. The 
international situation had altered enor- 
mously to our advantage in 1904, and in the 
two succeeding years. Why then did 
we not reduce our strength in proportion 
to the advantage we had gained? Who 
looking back over the history of our 
relations with Germany during the last 
six or seven years will honestly say that 
he is astonished that Germans inter- 
preted our action as hostile to them ? 
We hear that during the last month or 
two, largely in consequence of the warm 
welcome given to the German Emperor 
on his recent visit to us, truer views of 
our feeling towards the people of Germany 
are beginning to prevail in that country. 
But the danger has not yet gone by. 
There are men among us, and there are 
men among the Germans, who with a 
frothy and feminine exaggeration of 
patriotism are, knowingly or unknowingly, 
doing all they can to stir up ill-feelings 
between the two peoples. These feelings 
can be allaved by a policy of moderation, 
There is nothing in the situation of the 
two peoples to justify their continuance. 
And I will boldly say that it is for us to 
give theexample. Thereis one other point 
on which I wish to say a few words. 
The policy we have been pursuing during 
recent years in relation to expenditure 
on armaments is, I am convinced, a 
mistaken policy, even if we look at it 
solely as 2 means of preparing for war. 
Two courses, it seems to me, lie open 
to any Government in fitting a nation to 
bear the strain of a great war, if a great 
war should come. Every interest of 
the people may be subordinated to the 
interest of maintaining a great Army and 
agreat Navy. All the available resources 
of a country may be used up in main- 
taining the establishments necessary to 
meet the risks of war. We have seen 
many illustrations of this policy in the 
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history of Continental nations. The 
extreme example was that of the French 
Kingdom under Louis XIV. That 
monarch sought to maintain an army 
greater than that of any other European 
Power, and a Navy equal to coping 
with the British Navy. In pursuance 
of that object he neglected al! the real 
and permanent interests of his people ; 
and he sowed the seeds of that im- 
poverishment and discontent which led 
by inevitable stages to the French Revolu- 
tion. The very means by which he 
sought to secure the position of his 
kingdom among the other kingdoms of 
the world became the means by which 
it was ultimately undermined and des- 
troyed from within. That I admit was 
an extreme example of the policy, but it 
is an example that ought always to be 
present to the mind of the states- 
man when considering the distribution 
of the resources of the people among 
their several wants. More moderate 
examples of the policy we can see on 
the Continent of Europe at this day. I 
refrain from specifying any particular 
Power. But there are Governments 
that have been, and are now, put- 
ting so severe a strain upon the 
resources of their country for the purpose 
of maintaining great armaments as to 
create between themselves and their 
subjects a gulf which has been widening 
and which must go on widening till at 
last the stability of the State is exposed 
to far more serious risks from within 
than any risks which in ordinary 
circumstances it would have to encounter 
by attacks from without. That is one 
course open to us in preparing ourselves 
to meet the risks of war. The other 
course is in time of peace to subordinate 
the demands of our military and naval 
departments to the wants of the people. 
This is the course which, taking our 
history as a whole, we have hitherto 
tended to pursue ; and it is a course to 
which we owe much of. if not all, our great- 
ness as a nation. What other country 
in the world, locking back over its 
history, can boast of a people so loyal 
to its government, so contented, on 
the whole, with its condition, so able 
to bear the strain of war when war came, 
as ours? And if that be a true boast, 
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course of action as a whole, the claims 
of war, in time of peace, to over-ride the 
claims ofthe people. But itis the burden 
of my complaint that in recent years 
we have been tending to depart from 
thie wise course. We have been spending 
more, far more, on our defensive establish- 
ments than we have ever spent before, 
and we have been spending it without 
any proved necessity for it. Nor has the 
waste of our material resources been the 
only evil that has resulted from our 
adoption of this course. We have been 
concentrating more of the attention of 
the country on this question of arma- 
ments, and we have been devoting to the 
solution of military and naval problems 
more of the intelligence at the disposal of 








Government for the performance of its 
various duties to the people, than we 
have ever done before. And we have 
been correspondingly neglecting those 
great social and educational problems 
by the true solution of which our real 
greatness, and the position which we 
are in future to take among the nations 
of the world, must ultimately be deter- 











as surely it is, we owe it to the fact that 
we have never allowed, taking our 
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mined. Of the two policies which I have 
attempted to describe, and which now 
lie open to our choice, the first is essen- 
tially military and autocratic in its 
character and essentially opposed to 
the permanent interests of the people. 
The other is, I submit, the traditional 
policy of this country, which has always 
refused to follow the example of Con- 
tinental Powers and to be drawn into the 
whirlpool of militarism. It is a policy 
sanctioned by the greatest names in the 
long roll of our statesmen. It was 
sanctioned by Sir Robert Walpole, the 
first and greatest of our peace Ministers. 
It was sanctioned by Sir Robert Peel. 
And it was sanctioned by Mr. Glad- 
stone. I appeal to the House and 
to the country to adhere to this 
policy as the only policy consistent 
with our permanent welfare and our 
real greatness. But before I sit down 
there is one word that I must say with 
reference to the Amendment that stands 
in the name of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. I take no exception to that 
Amendment. I cannot conceive that any 
reasonable man could. It is in fact a 
mere form of words, of whose real sub- 
stance and meaning we can know nothing 
till we have heard the Chancellor’s 
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speech; and it must be obvious, from 
what I have said, that my attitude to- 
wards it (and I think I speak on this 
point for many more than myself) will be 
determined by that speech. I beg, Sir, 
to move. 


*Srr JOHN BRUNNER (Cheshire 
Northwich): Sir, I have the honour to 
second the Motion of my hon. friend 
but before doing so may I thank my 
hon. friend for the zealous, logical, 
calm, and temperate statement he 
has laid before the House. I shall not 
trouble the House with any figures; I 
am not an expert, though I have had a 
great deal to do with this kind of work, 
and I shall endeavour to state my case 
apart from figures as simply as possible, 
and in absolute sincerity. It was about 
half a century ago that an hon. Gentleman 
in this House proposed a standard for 
the Navy equal to that of any other two 
Powers. That policy was approved by 
Mr. Gladstone and accepted by the late 
Marquess of Salisbury. I am bound to 
acknowledge the wisdom and justice of 
that two-Power standard. It was origin- 
ally adopted as a weapon against two 
countries who were, with reason or 
without reason, suspected of animosity 
towards this country. One of these two 
countries, by the help of King and 
people, has become our friend; the 
other, by the wise statesmanship of the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, is now 
also bound to us in terms of amity. The 
reason for the two-Power standard then 
has gone. So long as the reasons for the 
policy of the two-Power standard existed, 
there was in all the world no anger or 
alarm at our conduct. It was recognised 
that we who were an insular people with 
a world-wide Empire were entitled to 
maintain a Navy larger than other 
countries in the world. Why that policy 
has been continued I can only conjecture. 
But I take it it has been because the 
statesmen of this country have thrown 
off the responsibility of the decision in 
this matter and put it into the hands of 
experts. I have employed experts for 
over thirty-three years, in matters of all 
sorts, and paid for their opinion, but I 
have never allowed them to dictate my 
policy. I have always decided what it 


was right and wise for me to do, and | 


then asked the experts how it was to be 
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done. I think it is the right policy for 
the State to have their own opinion as 
the head of the Government or of a 
Department. In private concerns we 
never allow experts to dictate our views, 
and I certainly hold the opinion that 
that is the right course. I am angered 
when I see in the Press that the Govern- 
ment must be guided and advised by 
their responsible advisers. I am one of 
those who think the men in the Govern- 
ment should be strong enough to decide 
their policy for themselves and bear the 
responsibility. They certainly should be 
strong enough to keep the experts quite 
out of sight and prevent them from 
dropping confidential documents about 
and popping in and out of newspaper 
offices. I want strong men at the head 
of the Government. In my opinion, and 
I am as I said not an expert, we have 
a Navy far beyond the two-Power 
standard, and, as the House knows, it is 
universally regarded as anti-German. 
That has been openly stated. It is to be 
found in all our newspapers. And what 
has been the effect of that in Germany 
itself I shall have a word or two to 
say upon in a minute or two. A _ very 
large proportion of our newspapers have 
for years been nagging at Germany. We 
have far too many newspapers, and the 
result of their competition, keen beyond 
precedent, is to be seen every day in the 
desperately unworthy expedients which 
they adopt. It has become almost im- 
possible for honest men to carry on a 
newspaper and live upon it. They are 
not all on one side of politics. They live 
by sensations and scares, the more 
sensational the more profitable they are, 
and while they rake in the profits it is 
the people who have to pay the damage, 
except, of course, in the case of soap. 
I object to government by sensation- 
mongers as much as to government by 
experts. And seriously I would ask, 
are we to allow these men, carrying on 
what has been called by German editors 
“interested agitations,” to lead us deeper 
into the mire? Are we to allow our- 
selves to drift from folly into crime ? 





Let us return to the days of manly re- 
straint, reticence, and moderation, and 
let us abandon bluff. There has been an 
| immense amount of bluff both in Ger- 
many andinEngland. Let us also refrain 
talking ‘about German deficits, 
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German taxation, and the probable ex- 
haustion of the power of the German 
people to maintain their expenditure. 
Who would dare to fix the limit of the 
taxation we would be willing to bear if 
we were threatened by Germany? I 
hope we shall cease to taunt the German 
people in any such fashion. If the two- 
Power standard was adequate ten years 
ago—I did not consider it justifiable 
then—why is it not adequate now ? 
Ten years ago we were on the verge of 
war with France, and I remember four 
Englishmen meeting four Frenchmen 
with grave faces and anxious hearts to 
consider what they could do to preserve 
peace and ease the dangerous relations. 
I remember it was suggested to send a 
deputation to Paris. I remember with 
intense pleasure the effect of the visit of 
those men to Paris and the perfect im- 
pression they produced three years 
afterwards. I remember and am glad 
to remember that now France and 
England are on terms of cordial friend- 
ship, and that the first beginning of that 
friendship was the visit of British trade 
unionists to Paris. We have now a 
friendly Convention with Russia, whose 
position has been otherwise altered ; and 
Japan is our ally. In these circum- 
stances, I scout the idea that we need 
more ships of war than we did ten years 
ago. Last Whitsuntide I travelled in 
Germany with the Royal Commission on 
Canals, and found that practically every- 
one there was apprehensive of an un- 
provoked attack by us on the German 
Navy. In Berlin we heard of a secret 
report emanating from the Admiralty 
describing how this attack could be made, 
and how troops could at the same time 
be landed in Schleswig-Holstein, which re- 
port, it was said, had come under the eves 
ofthe Kaiser. The anger created by this 
document was sedulously fanned through- 
out Germany, and the result was the 
jingo majority of 1907 and the naval 
programme. Iam glad to say that our 
relations are improving, and responsible 
leaders of opinion in Germany have 
expressed their intense admiration of our 
great act of magnanimity in making a 
gift of a free Constitution to the Trans- 
vaal. We never had a definite standard 
in the case of the Army ; I therefore take 
the standard of ten years ago and ask 
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why we should be spending more to-day. 
I quite agree that it is to the good that 
the pay of the men and their comfort 
should have been increased. But we 
are to have more men, and there I cannot 
follow my right hon. friend the Secretary 
for War. There is to be a striking force of 
160,000 men, and this necessity depends 
largely on the demands from India. 
But are our needs there as great now as 
they were before my right hon. friend 
made his statement lately in the House ? 
Has the Convention between us and 
Russia improved our position in India ? 
Has it lessened the need for a defensive 
force against invasion ? If not, what is 
the value of the Convention? Are we 
being bamboozled, and is it all fudge ? 
My praise of the right hon. Gentleman 
is sincere, and my admiration of the great 
act of statesmanship is very great, be- 
cause I believe that our force in India 
is sufficient, and if it is not, why is the 
House not told so by the Secretary of 
State for India? If it was sufficient 
in the past, then with the improvement 
of our position with regard to Russia 
it is more than sufficient to-day. Let 
the House lay down the policy and insist 
that our numbers at home should be 
decreased, and I will be ready to back 
the opinion that the experts would be 
able to find a sufficient number of men 
to send out as drafts to India. If the 
experts did not find the means, then I 
vould get another set of experts. To 
make the country really strong we want 
productive, not unproductive, expendi- 
ture. I want the Government actively 
to help trade, and I want to abolish un- 
skilled labour because I want to see a 
highly educated people. For Germany 
has beaten us owing to its better system 
of education. I am not hostile to the 
Government, but I warn them not to 
dwell in a fools’ paradise. I assure the 
Government that if all the hon. Members 
who sympathise with the Motion of my 
hon. friend were to vote against them, 
His Majesty’s Ministers would be in a 
minority. I hope that the debate will 
be interpreted abroad as a friendly mes- 
sage to the people of Germany, because 
in my opinion those who take the view 
I indicated of friendliness in relations 
with foreign Powers will win, if not to- 
night, at least in a short time to come. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That, in view of the continued friendly 
relations with foreign Powers announced 
in the gracious Speech from the Throne, 
this House trusts that further reductions 
may be made in expenditure on arma- 


ments, and effect be given to the policy | 


of retrenchment and reform to which the 
Government is pledged.”—(Mr. Murray 
Macdonald.) 


*THe CHANCELLOR or tHE EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Asaqurrn, Fife, E.): 


Sir, I can assure my two hon. friends 
who have supported this Motion with so 
much force and feeling that in the 
dominating motive which I am certain 
has actuated them in bringing it forward 
—namely, a desire to do something 
effectual to reduce the growth of naval 
and military expenditure not only in 
this but in other countries—they have 
the complete sympathy of every Member 
who sits on this bench. Among all the 
avoidable curses which in these days 
afflict the civilised world, there are few 
i think that bring a greater sense of 
despair than the competition in arma- 
Looked at even from the 
purely economic point of view it means 
the annual diversion from productive 
to unproductive employment of 
almost incalculable quantity of potential 
wealth, both in money and in men. I 
have complete sympathy, therefore, with 
the intention and the motive of my hon. 
friends. Further, I quite accept their 
disclaimer—couched though it was in 
rather menacing terms by my _ hon. 
friend who has just sat down—of any 
hostile intention to the Government 
in bringing forward the Motion. I need 
hardly point out to them and to the 
Honse that a Motion of this kind, if 
adopted, must and would be judged, 
not by the spirit in which it is conceived, 
but by the sense in which it will be 
interpreted; and I cannot but think, 
and the Government think, that a 
Resolution of this kind deliberately passed 
by the House of Commons a week after 
the Army and Navy Estimates have been 
circulated, would be construed, and must 
be construed if passed in the form in 
which it now stands, as a declaration 
that the Government had failed to make 
such reductions as were required for the 
interests of the State—at any rate, that 
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|they had been slack in redeeming the 
pledges which they gave to the consti- 
jtuencies. I need not say that the 
| Government cannot admit the accuracy 
| of either of these propositions; and 
|hence I have thought it to be my duty 
to put down an Amendment which I 
'now move. I should not have thought 
‘it right to meet the Motion of my hon. 
ifriend by a direct negative. On the 
| contrary, we adopt, and we gladly 
|adopt, the preamble with which his 
declaration is prefaced. We invite the 
House, however, in our Amendment 
to make a declaration in favour of 
economy and of support to the Govern- 
ment in all the efforts it is making 
towards this end. The Government 
will then be more solemnly pledged 
'than ever before to do everything in 
| their power to promote this economy ; 
but at the same time we ask the House— 
we are bound to ask the House—to give 
explicit recognition to the governing 
consideration by which all economies 
must in the long run be regulated— 
namely, that they are consistent with 
the adequate defence of his Majesty's 
Dominions. Something is said in the 
Motion of my hon. friend about the 
pledges in favour of economy given to 
| the country by the Government and their 
| supporters. I quite agree that one of the 
/ heaviest counts in the indictment which 
}many of us preferred against the late 
| Administration was this, that during their 
/term of office the expenditure on the 
| Army and the Navy had enormously 
and unnecessarily increased, and increased 
to a degree which was not and could 
not be justly measured merely by the 
sums annually voted by the House, 
for the actual outlay was substantially 
added to by capital expenditure out of 
money borrowed for the purpose. We 
were undoubtedly pledged, and are 
pledged, to do everything in our power 
as promptly and as effectively as we can 
to effect some mitigation of that en- 
hanced scale of expenditure. But some 
of us pointed out at the time of the 
general election that while it is very easy 
to raise the level of expenditure for 
purposes like these it is very difficult 
to cut it down again. When pledges 
are spoken of I should like to cite some 
words which I used, not on one occasion 
only, but often. It is only a sample of 
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what I said even at the time when I 
had just assumed the office of Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and on which I laid 
stress at the general election. Spevking 
at Perth on 11th January, 1996, I used 
these words— 

“It is very easy to pile up expenditure, but 
once you have raised the standard of expendi- 


ture in the Army. Navy, Civil Service, and other 
Departments of the State it isextremely difficult 


to cut it down again to the level from which you | 


started. New interests have been created, 


new expectations held out, new and expensive | 


services have been begun and developed, large 


works of construction are in the course of | 


erection, and you cannot in a moment as by a 
magic wand bring things back to the condition 
in which formerly they were.” 


This was an expressive and authoritative 
statement which the newly-formed 
Government made at the time of the 
election ; and I am bound to say, though 
I spoke more or less as an outsider—as 
one at any rate having a superficial and 
preliminary acquaintance with the duties 
of his office—that after more than two 
years experience in which I can honestly 
say that almost day and night I have been 
battling—I will not say with my col- 

leagues, though in that I should not be 
saying anything far from the truth— 
in every Department of the State, not 
merely to bring about reductions, but to 
prevent increases in expenditure, I found | 
out how prescient I was then in the 
words I had uttered, how serious, grave, 

formidable, almost insuperable, were 
the obstacles when inflated and reckless 
expenditure has once established itself to 
those who conscientiously and resolutely | 
desire to lessen it. Apart from that, Iask 
the attention of the House to the actual 
facts in order to see what we have done 
during the two years. I will take first 
of all the case of the Navy. The total 
outlay on the Navy consists of three 
different heads. First of all, there are 
the sums voted by the House in the 
Estimates, from which, of course, it is 
only fair to subtract the amount of the 
annuities under the Naval Works Acts, 
which represents the payment of interest | 
and reduction of principal on works | 
created. Inthe second place, there is the | 


money raised and spent from loans; and in | 


the third place, there has been in the last 
few years another item of considerable 
importance, though it has largely escaped 
the attention of the House—namely, 
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|the stores in stock which have been 
|drawn upon for consumption without 
being replaced. These three items to- 
gether represent the total outlay on the 
| Navy for any given year. What did 
ithey amount to during the last few 
| years ? 


I begin with the year 1904-5, and 
iI use round figures. The -expen- 
|diture in that year was £41,400,000; 
in the year 1905-6 it was £38,300,000 ; 
jin the year 1906-7—for a part of 
which only we were responsible—it was 
| £36,000,000 ; in the year 1907-8 it was 
| £34,750,000; and in the year 1908-9 
it will be just short of £34,000,000. 
So that if you compare the total actual 
/outlay—and I am speaking of gross 
| expenditure—for the year 1907-8 with 
ithe year 1905-6, you have a reduc- 
ition of £3,500,000; and if you com- 
| pare the same year with 1906-7, you 
|have a reduction of £1,250,000. Let 
/us take the figures in reference to one 
| particular item—the item of new con- 
struction. Here, again, I will not make 
'a comparison with the years 1903-4 
‘or 1904-5 because they were exceptional 
| vears. In the vears 1905-6 the item for 
[new construction was £9,690,000 ; in 
| 1906-7 it was £8,860,000; in 1907-8 it 
| was £8,100,000 ; and in the present year 
| it was £7,540,000. So that the Estimates 
inow before the House, compared with 
| those of 1905-6. show a reduction in 
respect of this item of £2,150,000, and, 
compared with those of 1906-7, a reduc- 
| tion of £1,320,000. That is a very solid, 
| substantial, and successful effort to 
| reduce expenditure. But when you are 
comparing what appears to be the outlay 
| on the Navy in different years, you ought 
| to analyse ‘the figures and read between 
| the lines. Let me make some ex- 
| planatory notes from that point of view. 
First as regards loans. Under the ad- 
| ministration of the late Government 
|a great deal was spent on the Navy 
| which did not aie on the Votes at 
all. For several vears the loan expendi- 
‘ture reached nearly £3,500,000 a year. 
| I have never said that under no conceiv- 
able circumstances is it right to defray 
| capital expenditure on any service out 
of borrowed money. I shall never 
'say anything of the kind. But I do say 
that the system followed 
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during these ten years was wasteful and | these redundant stores by sums which 
extravagant; that both the Army and| have varied from £768,000 in the first 
the Navy got into the habit of resorting | year to no less than £1,242,000 in the 
to borrowing for defraying the cost of| last. Like other things, except the 
services which ought to have been/ widow’s cruse, these stores have come 
defrayed out of revenue, and that through | at last to an end; and, during the next 
the necessary withdrawal from direct | financial year, we shall only receive 
Parliamentary criticism and control of | aid to the extent of £500,000, and in 
the money raised by loans, works of an | the following year noneat all. We have, 
expensive and unnecessary character | therefore, to provide out of cash—and 
were undertaken with no productive | that is one of the reasons for the apparent 
result. That item of expenditure, which | increase this year for the requirements 
in some years was nearly £3,500,000 | of a Navy which has been living on capital 
under the last Administration, has sunk | in this respect. It is thoroughly acknow- 
this year to little over £1,000,000; and|ledged by my hon. friends that such 
it will now soon disappear. On the other | emergency and contingency expenses are 
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hand, and this is another consideration 
to be taken into account when dealing 
with the apparent expenditure on the 
Navy, our expenditure has been ostensibly 
swollen by the growing charge for the 
annuities necessary to repay these loans 
raised in the past. If you go back to 
1901-2, the amount of annuities charged 
on the votes was only £122,000. In 
1906-7 it was £1,094,000; in 1908-9 it 
will be £1,264,000; and in 1910-11 it 
will be £1,350,000. Thus in eight years 
the apparent annual cost of the Navy 
in consequence of meeting these loans 


out of annuities will have risen by | 


£1,228,000. 


Then there is the question of stores. 


Everyone knows that in the year following 


the Estimates of 1904-5 there was an 
enormous apparent reduction in the 
Navy Estimates, due to the initiation 
of the policy which is known as “ scrap- 
ping ”’—the discarding of obsolete ships 
which had been hitherto kept in com- 
mission. I say nothing now as to the 
wisdom of that policy. It is a matter 
of acute controversy in naval circles. 
But one result of the policy of scrapping 
on a large scale was this—that there was 
set free a huge quantity of surplus or 
redundant stores, otherwise needed for 
the purposes of these discarded ships. 


/not likely to be recurrent as those we 
|have to provide for—the cooling or 
| refrigerating magazines for the great 
| battleships which we now know are 
| absolutely essential to their safety ; 
'and the extra cost of fuel due to what 
| we think is a temporary rise in the price 
|of coal. The Navy contracts had to be 
| made when the price was still exceptionally 
|high. These things are beyond the 
region of controversy ; and when these 
facts are taken into account, I say that 
during the two years when we have 
had actual control, we have made sub- 
stantial progress in redeeming our pledges. 
And I add that I do not believe the 
Navy was ever in a more efficient condi- 
tion than it is at present. It is not 
possible to suggest that that substantial 
|reduction has been incompatible with 
maintaining and even with improving 
the fighting efficiency of the Fleet. 


I pass from the Navy to the Army, 
and here, again, I deal with gross ex- 
penditure. There is no question here 
of surplus stores, and so the actual out- 
lay means the sums voted by Parliament. 
and spent—not always the same thing 
|—and the money actually raised and ex- 
| pended from loans. The figures circulated 
| by the Secretary of State deal only with 
| net expenditure. [again take the gross. 





Ever since the year 1904-5 the Navy | In the year 1904-5, the expenditure was 
has been living to a considerable extent | £36,300,000 ; in 1905-6, it was £32,800,000; 


on these redundant stores. Instead of 
Parliament’s being obliged to provide 
money on the Estimates to supply these 
stores to the Navy, the Navy, through 
the stores set free, has been able to supply 
itself. During the last three years the 
naval expenditure has been aided by 


in 1906-7, it was £32,050,000 ; in 1907-8, it 
will be about £30,691,000; and in 1908-9, 
it is £30,570,000. If again I compare 
the year 1907-8 with the years 1905-6 and 
1906-7, we see that there is a reduction 
on the expenditure of 1905-6 of £2,109,000, 





and on that of 1906-7 of £1,359,000. 
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Here, again, the same analysis will be 
necessary. The average annual expendi- 
ture out of loans for the three years 
ended 1905-6 was £2,500,000. That my 
right bon. friend has brought down to 
£320,000. On the other hand, the loan 
annuity, which in the Army as in the 
Navy has been growing all the time, 
which we have got to defray out of the 
Votes, and which in 1904-5 was £651,000, 
in 1907-8 was £1,223,000, and in 1909-10 
will amount to £1,158,000. Thus the 
House will see that in the course of five 


years the apparent, not the real, cost of | 


the Army, in consequence of the extra 
charge of the annuity, has risen by 


£500,000. If you add to that the non- | 


recurrent expenditure which my right 
hon. friend has had to face in connection 


with the winding-up of the Volunteers | 


and with the initial expenses of the 


Territorial Army, the House will find | 


hat in the Army, as in the case of the 
Navy, we have made very substantial 
progress in the direction of retrenchment. 


I now take the actual outlay on the | 


Army and Navy combined, and make 
the same comparison. As compared with 
1905-6. the reduction for 1907-8 on the 
Army and Navy together is £5,633,000, 
and as compared with 1906-7, £2,553,000. 
Those facts are, I think, sufficient to 
show that we have kept steadily in view 
the pledges we gave, though I quite agree 
that the reductions are not so large as 
some of us hoped for. 


I shall be asked “what about the 
future 7?’ The Motion of my _ hon. 
friend is prefaced by a reference to the 
growth which we have witnessed in 
recent years of friendly agreements and 
intimacies between ourselves and other 
Powers. I propose, as I have said, in 


the Amendment which I am about to | 


submit to retain that reference. The 


happy working of a wise and_ skilful | 


diplomacy, conducted with equal earnest- 
ness and skill and tact both by Lord 
Lansdowne and my right hon. friend the 
present Secretary of State for Foreign 


Affairs, has established relations based | 


upon written covenants, but cemented, 
I am glad to say, by reciprocal good will, 
which remove some, at any rate, of the 
dangers with which we used to have to 
reckon in days gone by. There are, to 
speak first of the Navy, some combina- 
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| tions—I will not particularise them— 
which used to trouble the minds and 
colour the policy of statesmen which, to 
say the least of it, have become in the 
highest degree improbable and which 
we may hope in a very few years, at any 
rate, will have passed into the region of 
the inconceivable. And even where, as 
in the case of Germany, there is no ex- 
press compact, we have the best reason 
to hope and believe that the two peoples 
are every year advancing nearer and 
nearer to a complete mutual under- 
standing. We, on our side—I say it 
|advisedly—have no reason to witness 
with suspicion or with apprehension any 
naval expansion there or elsewhere, which 
should simply correspond to the economic 
| and defensive needs of the country and 
a rapidly-growing population becoming 
more and more dependent both for food 
and raw material on overseas sources of 
supply and with an expanding maritime 
/commerce which she is bound to protect. 
Those are perfectly legitimate limits of 
naval expansion. 








On the other hand, I say emphatically, 
that our shipbuilding policy, and the whole 
of our naval policy, is a purely defensive 
one. We not only do not wish to take 
the lead, but we want to do everything 
in our power to prevent a new spurt in 
competitive shipbuilding between the 
great naval Powers. We do not, as the 
Estimates which are now circulated 
sufficiently show, build against pro- 
grammes which are merely on paper. 
The policy of the Government is most 
clearly defined in a single sentence 
of the Memorandum of my noble friend 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, which 
I will read to the House. After dealing 
with the shipbuilding programme for the 
new year, my noble friend says— 

“This programme suffices for 1908-9 ; 
whether, and to what extent, it may be neces - 
sary to enlarge it next year, or in future years, 
must depend upon the additions made to 
their naval force by foreign Powers. His 
Maj sty’s Government have every intention 
of maintaining the standard of the British 
| Navy which has hitherto been deemed necessary 
for the safeguarding of our national and Imperial 
interests.” 

What does that mean? Our naval 
position is at this moment, as I believe, 
as the Government believe, one of un- 
assailable supremacy, and such it must 


| Temain, The command of the sea, 


| 
| 
| 
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however important and however desirable 


it may be to other Powers, is to us 
a matter of life and death. We must | 
safeguard it, not against imaginary | 


dangers, not against bogeys and spectres 
and ghosts, but we must safeguard it 
against all contingencies that can reason- 
ably enter into the calculations of states- 
men. For that purpose, we believe it to 
be our duty to maintain our standard 
of relative naval strength. Both my 
hon. friends have said something as to 
the historical origin of what is called the 
two-Power standard, and I daresay they 
are correct in the statements which they 
made on that point. But I do not think 
the . historical origin of the standard 
matters very much. The combinations | 
of Powers and the relations between | 
Powers necessarily shift from time to | 
time. The standard which is necessary | 

| 

| 

| 

| 





for this country—you may express it 
by any formula you please, though I 
believe it to be a convenient and practical 
formula—the standard which we have 
to maintain is one which would give 
us complete and absolute command of the | 
sea against any reasonably possible | 
combination of Powers. I do not think | 
it desirable, on the contrary, I think it i. | 
the highest degree undesirable, in the | 
public interest to speculate as to what 
the possible groupings may be; whether 
this Power or that may or may not 
become, in the future, the enemy of this 
country. Of this I am perfectly certain, | 
and I believe I can make this statement 
in the face of this House and in the face 
of Europe, that there is none of the great | 
Powers of the world at this moment, I | 
believe without a single exception, which 
views with animosity, jealousy, or mis- 
giving the Navy of Great Britain being 
maintained at what we call the two- | 
Power standard. I do not believe they 
do. I see no evidence that they do; 
I do not believe any evidence can be 
produced that they do. But I may 
add that, further than that limit, the | 
limit laid down by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty in his Memorandum, we have 
neither any temptation nor any incli- | 
nation to go. 


I pass to what is, undoubtedly, a difii- 
cult question, the question of the Army, 
because it raises considerations of 
different kind. It is not on the Army, | 


a | 
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in the long run, that we rely for the 
defence of this kingdom and the pro- 
tection of our possessions. But, as 
everybody must agree, though we may 
differ about numbers and so on, our 
Regular Army has certain defined and 
indispensable functions, as to which 
there is now a general consensus, and 
which no other instrument, neither the 
Navy nor the Territorial Force, nor any 
combination of the two, can adequately 
discharge. There are two principles 
affecting the size of the Home Army, 
and I speak, of course, of the Regulars, 
which have been adopted and pursued, 
with general agreement, for the best 
part of forty years. Their history and 
their justification are very carefully set 
out in the Memorandum of my right hon. 
friend the Secretary of State for War. 
The first is that we ought to get rid, as 
far as possible, of foreign service for the 
Regular Army and leave to the self- 
governing parts of the Empire the cost 
and responsibility of local military 
defence. The second is that we ought 
to make our home establishment a cen- 


of Armaments. 


tral reserve force for Imperial purposes, 





and, therefore—and this is where the 
question of numbers comes in—to pro- 
portion its numbers and strength to the 


troops required for service in India and 


in the outlying parts of the Empire. 
That principle lies at the root of what 
is called the Cardwell system of linked 
troops, which is the governing, though 
it is not the only, factor in determining 
the size of our Regular Army. 


What is the enormous increase in the 
cost of the Army, something lke 
£8,000,000 during the last ten vears, 
due to? It is not mainly or substan- 
tially due to any great increase in num- 
bers. The establishment abroad—I 
think the figures will be found in the 
Memorandum of my right hon. friend— 


has grown in those ten years by less 
than 5,000, and that at home by less 
| than 3,000. What, then, has been the 


main cause of the increase? By far the 
largest cause, I think, is the higher pay 


| which has been given to the men and the 


officers. I need not go into the figures, 
but I am sure I am not exaggerating 


when I say that at least £2,500,000, 


£2,000,000 at any rate, of the addi- 
tional cost of the Army is represented 
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by the increased pay, the greater com- 


fort in various ways of the men alone. | 


I do not know whether if we had to go 
through that process again, we should 
find it possible to justify every step that 
has been taken, but I am certain that 
neither this nor any other House of 
Commons would go back on what has 
been done. You cannot reduce the 
wages of the soldier. Youcannot possibly, 
in these days particularly, ask a 
man who has gone to serve his country 
in the Army to accept a lower standard 
of comfort and of remuneration than that 
which at present prevails. I do not 
believe that that is practical politics, 
and I do not believe that there is any 
party in the House in favour of it. 
Then how are we to reduce the cost of 
the Army? That is the serious matter 
for us. I agree with my hon. friend 
who has just sat down in saying that 
there never has been set up in regard to 
our Regular Army any such standard 
as the two-Power standard for the Navy 
and for a very good and simple reason. 
The Navy is our vital instrument of 
national defence, whereas the Army 
exists for much more defined and much 
more limited purposes. How, then, are 
we to reduce the cost of the Army ? 
As I have said over and over again in 
this House, there is only one way 
in which it can be done—that is by 
reducing the number of men. [An 
Hon. Memper: By 50,000 men?] I 
should like to mention one or two con- 
siderations of a more general kind which 
you have to bear in mind—those of you 
who are anxious, as I am, for a reduction 
in the number of men. In the first 
place, the whole problem of the size of 
your Regular Army at home must in the 


jong run, under the Cardwell system—— | 


CotonEL SEELY (Liverpool, Aber- 
<romby) interjected a remark which did 
not reach the Gallery. 


*Mr. ASQUITH: Of course, if you are 
going to abolish the Cardwell system, 
I agree; but my hon. friend has first 
to persuade the Government and this 
House to abolish it. , But so long as the 
Cardwell system exists, the size of your 
Army must bear strictly definite relation 
to the size of the force that you keep 
in India and the other parts of the 
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|Empire. In talking about India both 
my hon. friends referred—it was very 
natural for them to do so—to the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement, in regard to which 
so many congratulations were offered 
the other night—[An Hon. Memper: 
And rightly.]—and quite rightly, to the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
No one rejoices in that Agreement more 
than I do, or appraises its value more 
highly ; but it is only fair to remember 
that while, as I hope and believe, that 
Agreement will produce in time a very 


considerable effect on the military 
situation in India, Anglo- Indian 
military requirements never have 
been and never can be governed 


solely—I might almost say mainly— 
by the possibilities of an invasion onthe 
North-West frontier. That is only one 
of the contingencies against which you 
have to guard; and your force in India, 
which was fixed as far back as the time 
immediately after the Mutiny, was fixed in 
reference toa large number of considera- 
tions quite independent of the possibility 
of invasion—considerations many of 
which still have, or ought to have, as 
much weight as they had at the time. 
I do not think it is expedient or desirable 
to go into detail as to what those con- 
siderations are. They are perfectly 
familiar to anyone who has studied the 
matter, and I only allude to them in 
order to enter a caveat which my hon. 
friend will thoroughly appreciate, against 
the notion that the Anglo-Russian Agree- 
ment, important as it is, must necessarily 
lead in a short space of time te any sub- 
stantial reduction in the garrison. But 
this I will say, and I am sure it will be 
gratifying news to both my hon. friends, 
that my right hon. friend the Secretary 
for India is now, and has for some time 
‘been, in close communication with the 
Indian Government in regard to the 
whole question of the maintenance and 
_ distribution and size of the military forces 
‘in India. I think the House ought to 
| be satisfied for the moment with that 
declaration. I cannot anticipate what 
will be the result of the deliberations 
which are taking place, but the House 
may be quite certain that they will be 
continued in a serious spirit and with a 
desire to arrive at a thoroughly satis- 
|factory result. Leaving India for the 


| moment out cf the question, there are 
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other parts of the Empire where we | 


still maintain garrisons which, 


in my |} 


opinion and in the opinion of the Govern- | 


ment, 
right hon. friend, in his statement circu- 
lated with the Estimates, states what 
as the result of a decision of the Cabinet 
is to be done in 
the coming year. He says— 
‘The policy of concentrating our forces is 
still being continued, and in pursuit 
policy the Government has, 
two years, materially reduced our garrisons 
abroad, and aims at reducing them still further 
wherever withdrawals can safely be effected. 
With this object in view. it has been decided to 
bring home from colonial stations during the 
coming financial year one cavalry 
and four battalions of infantry. This arrange- 
ment has the full assent of the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, who is of opinion that the time 
has arrived when the interests of South Africa 
idmit of some reduction of the garrison.” 


I hope and believe that is only a first 


step. We have granted self-government 
to the two colonies in South Africa, 


and the necessity for the maintenance of 
a large military garrison there has, we 
believe, ceased to exist. There is no 
part of the world, and I think the right 
hon, Gentleman will correct me if I am 
wrong, where it is so costly to maintain 
British troops as it is in South Africa, 
and if we bring home, without danger 
to the peace and good order of South 
Africa, as we believe will be the case, 
first this instalment and then gradually 


it is our business to reduce. My | 


that direction during | 
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limits which circumscribe the finance of 
the Army and Navy. Those limits 
depend upon policy, and policy, I quite 
agree with my hon. friend who has just 
sat down, ought to be determined, 
not by the opinion of experts, but by 
the decisions of the Cabinet. But I 
must not be understood as alleging 
or admitting that even within those 


| limits there is no room and no need for 


of this | 
during the fast | 


regiment | 


more and more of the garrison out there, 
we shall be establishing not only an | 


immediate saving in the 
men who are brought home, but, by 
being able to dispense with expensive 
expedients like provisional battalions 


here and producing a complete balance | 


between the units at home and abroaa, 
will have visible and substantial effect. 
regard to this question of Army reduction 
hon. friend the Secretary of State for 
War has reduced the numbers of the 


Regular Army by 21,700 men—the 
announcement does not seem to receive 


cost of the | 


further economies. Experience shows 
that many things in the judgment of 
experts are indispensable or were in- 
dispensable so long as the Exchequer 
was readily accessible, and still more so 
long as money could be raised easily by 
loans which posterity had to pay—many 
things which were then regarded as 
indispensable assume a very different 
complexion under a more rigid financial 
system, and are found to admit of 
substantial curtailment, or even in some 
cases, without any damage to the real 
interests of the country, of indefinite 
postponement. The abolition of the 
loan system is in itself a powerful guar- 
antee of this kind of economy. But I 
repeat—and I should not be telling the 
House the whole truth if I said I was 
satisfied—I am not satisfied. I welcome, 
and I am asking the House leave to 
adopt, an authoritative declaration in 
favour of economy, carefully safeguarded, 
as I think every such declaration should 
be, by the due and full consideration 
of our national and Imperial risks. I 
welcome such a declaration on inter- 
national grounds as making for peace and 
good will, and I welcome it also on 
domestic grounds as a warning to us, 
a warning which, I can assure my hon. 
friends, the Government did not need to 


a 49; have clamorously dinned into their ears, 
we shall make a double economy which | 


which they are only too ready to take, a 


! ‘ “+ | warning to all of us, in whatever quarter 
Before I leave that point, let me say in | 


of the House we may sit, to be on our 


: “08 | guard lest we drain away into the channel 
that, since we came into office, my right | 


of unproductive expenditure that  re- 
servoir of resources, limited as it is both 
in area and in depth, upon which alone 


/we can draw for the enriching work of 


| social reform. 


very much credit from hon. Gentlemen | 
opposite—there again, I believe, not 
only not impairing but substantially | 


increasing the efficiency of the forces. | 


I have endeavoured to describe to the 


| 


I beg to move the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed— 


‘In line 3, to leave out all the words after the 
word * House,’ and add the words * will support 


House what I may call the political | His Majesty’s Ministers in such economies of 
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naval and military expenditure as are consistent | 


with the adequate defence of His Majesty’s 
dominions.’ ”’—(The Chancellor of the Exchequer). | 

Question proposed, “‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of | 
the Question.” 


Mr. WYNDHAM (Dover): The hon. | 
Member for Falkirk Burghs who moved 
the original Resolution said that he 
regarded the Amendment moved by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer as a mere 
form of words, and that he was anxiously 
awaiting the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman to know what interpretation his 
Amendment might properly bear. That 
is precisely or as nearly as_ possible 
precisely our own position. We have 
heard the right hon. Gentleman’s speech 
and we cannot say that we are satisfied | 
with the final form which the Motion | 
will take if the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s Amendment is incorporated 
with what he calls the preamble. For 
what has the speech been ? It consisted 
of three parts. The first section was of 
a purely party, I might even say partisan 
character. He taunted the Opposition 
with having been guilty of reckless 
extravagance, but the force of the taunt 
was a good deal diminished when the 
right hon. Gentleman pointed out that 
the economies effected in the Army have 
been reached by making a large reduction 
in the number of men. The second 
section of the speech was almost purely 
lepartmental. The third, I admit, 
did something, though not much, to 
remove the vague and therefore un- 
fortunate impression which has _ been 
created by the terms of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s Motion. In the third 
part of his speech he pledged the Govern- 
ment to the maintenance of the two- 
Power standard for the Navy. In the 
third part of bis speech he touched, but 
not with sufficient firmness in our 
opinion, on the necessity of maintaining |” 








the Army in India at its present strength | - 


and consequently of our means) 
being adequate to reinforce that Army. | 
I say he did not touch upon that with 
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*Mr. ASQUITH: The Government 
is corresponding with the Government 
of India as to the size and general con- 
dition of the military forces in India, 
not with the object of arriving at any 
reduction. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: Not with the 
|object of arriving at any reduction ; 
then the announcement made by the 
right hon. Gentleman does not bear 
upon this debate. In the earlier part 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s speech, 
when he reiterated these accusations 
of reckless extravagance against the 
Opposition, he took great credit to him- 
self because the Government had 
avoided having recourse to loans,and I 
am not surprised when I consider the 
position in which the Government find 
themselves. I take the item of new 
constructions or rather the construction 
of new ships by the Government, in 
the statement of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. He has claimed that there 
has been a successive reduction from 
year to year under that head, and he 
gave the figures for the last four years. 
I challenge him to say whether the 
Government believe that they will not 
have in the near future an increase of 
that programme of new ships and have 
to increase it materially—to increase it 
to such an extent that the Navy Esti- 
mates not only of next year, but the 
year after will not be lower but much 
higher than the Estimates of this year. 
That paragraph, if I may say so, in the 
statement of the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty is of a purely illusory character. 
The Government announce the con- 
struction of a certain number of new 
ships. I need not recite what they are. 
I may come to that later, but it is not 
the point now, they are only providing 
about one-tenth of the cost of those 
new ships, and if they continue to spend 
money at that rate it will take them ten 
years to complete the ships. But, of 
ourse, they will have to spend at a 
greater rate later. 
SECRETARY to 


THE THE AD- 


sufficient firmness and that is to put| WTRALTY (Mr. Epmunp Rosertsoy, 
the case mildly, because he informed | Dundee) : In the second year it is always so. 


us that the Government is corresponding | 
with the Government of India with a | 


You are spending 


Mr. WYNDHAM: 


view, if possible, I suppose, of arriving at|money this year to the extent of 
| £8,000,000 or £9,000,000. 


some reduction of the Army there. 
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Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON: 
£7,590,000. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: Then I am right 


in saying you are paying onthe pro- | 


gramme one-tenth of the cost of these 
new ships, and in the same programme 
you announce that in certain contin- 
gencies which are more than possible 
—which are certain—you will have to 
have another programme. That is to 
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| period they would get a much larger 
| apparent reduction than had actually 
taken place. He should mention that 
hon. Members had put down a series 
of questions on this subject which he had 
| answered. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: I will look into that 
matter. The right hon. Gentleman’s 
figure is 21,000, and what I was pointing 
out is that that is not done by economy; 


say you are paying for Programme A. that is done by taking another view of 


this year and you desire Programme B. 
to be added to Programme A. next year 
—a much bigger programme in which 
you will have not one “ Dreadnought ”’ | 
but several—two, three, four or five— 
“ Dreadnoughts ” will appear in the 
programme. Is it sound finance to 
pay one-tenth on account of a pro- 
gramme which everybody knows to be 
inadequate, and to defer the completion of 
that programme to a time when it is 
absolutely certain that you will be em- 
barking upon another and larger pro- 
gramme? There may be objections— 
technical objections—to proceeding by 
Joan, but to defer your obligations so 
that they will reach proportions which 
must smash your fiscal system, is not 
only unsound finance, but it is scarcely | 
honest finance. And so, too, with re- 
gard to the Army. Have these reduc- | 
tions been due to any amazing dis- 
covery in the science of economy on the | 
part of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War? He is re- 
ducing the Regular Army, I think, by | 
about 32,000 men. 


*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 


WAR (Mr. Hatpane, Haddington) : | 
21,000. | 
Mr. WYNDHAM: 32,000 men. I 


look at the strengths and I find that 
taking the year stated by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, 1905, and comparing 
it with the strength this year there will 
be 32,000 men less with the colours. 


Mr. HALDANE: At what date ? 
Mr. WYNDHAM: I am taking your 


estimates and the actual strength during 
some portion of 1905. 


‘friendly description. 
‘have been merely military operations 


military needs. Then again, in the year 
cited by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
we were paying for the rearmament of 
the whole of the artillery; as he has 
stated, nearly a million and a quarter 
or something like £1,200,000 was spent 
in rearming the artillery with new guns. 
That rearmament is complete, and it is 
no longer necessary to spend the million 


/and a quarter; therefore to accuse the 
‘late Government of reckless 
/gance is really beside the mark. 


extrava- 
What 
we want to know is whether the Govern- 
ment takes a different view altogether 
of the military and naval needs of the 
nation from that which we think is taken 
by the great majority of the people of 
this country. We are still left in some 
doubt, even after listening to the right 


/hon. Gentleman, why he accepts this 


preamble, unless he attaches some par 
ticular meaning to it; but if it has a 
meaning what is it? I am bound to 
say that the form in which he asks the 


|House to accept the Motion is either 


meaningless or mischievous. It is com- 
posed of two phrases which occur in 


every King’s Speech that I remember. 


Every King’s Speech says that our 
relations with Foreign Powers are of a 
Most of our wars 


since the Crimea, and I think you will 


‘find that phrase present in the King’s 


Speech since the fifties. Every King’s 
Speech except one, and I think there it 
was an omission, says that the Estimates 
are to be prepared with due regard to 
economy, and now, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, when he is challenged to 
give the whole policy of the Government, 
both as to our naval and military de- 
fences, at a time when the attention of 
this country and of foreign countries is 





Mr. HALDANE was understood to 
say that if they took the troops at that | 


VOL, CLXXXV. [FourtH Sertes.} 


concentrated upon what we are going 
to do, comes down and asks us to vote 


O 
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for two phrases which appear in every | providing an adequate number of cruisers 


King’s Speech. 


his opinion is different from ours if we boat destroyers. 


I do not know whether | and an adequate number of torpedo- 


My right hon. friend 


retain this preamble. He says that a | last year brought to the notice of the 


preamble which states that our re- 
lations are friendly with other countries 
has no bearing upon the question of the 


necessity of maintaining the two-Power 


standard. He says that the Govern- 
ment adheres to the two-Power standard, 
and that they have the greatest pleasure 
in accepting this preamble, and _ that 
he does not differ in a great degree from 
the sentiments of the hon. Member 
who put down the original Motion. 
We say that the preamble ought to have 
no bearing upon the maintenance of the 
two-Power standard, but if we are to 
maintain the two-Power standard we 
add that that preamble ought to have 


no bearing upon the adequate and timely | 
provision of all the accessories which | 


are necessary to a fleet of battleships, 
if that fleet is to be a source of safety 
and not a source of risk. What are 


) 
! 
| 
| 
| 


| 
! 


|an answer being given this year. 


Government a statement that in home 
waters Germany has a superior equip- 
ment of torpedo boat destroyers on 
this equivalent than we have. No answer 
was given last year; we must insist upon 
No 
doubt we shall be able to press in detail 
when the Navy Estimates are produced 
to-morrow. We are not satisfied with 
the provision put down in the Estimates, 
and we are certain that to proceed at the 
dilatory pace contemplated is a mistake 
which the Government will have to amend 
if they are to retain the confidence of the 
country. There is one other point 
which I feel it my duty to press upon the 
Government even at this early stage. 
It has been a matter of comment abroad, 
notably in the Svecle, a paper published 
in Paris yesterday, that the Government 
are passing ships into full commission 





those accessories? Attention was! with great rapidity—it has passed more 
directed to them last year by the Leader | I believe last year than in any preceding 
of the Opposition, who pointedly asked | period—and that they show continual 
the representative of the Admiralty on | reductions in cost, while it is notorious 
7th March, why the Government were | that the price of materials is going up, 
not proceeding with greater expedition | and people ask how that is done. This 
at Rosyth, because a fleet of battleships| vear we see a reduction in the cost 
without a base in the waters in which it | of projectiles and ammunition following 
might not be unreasonable to expect | upon a reduction last year, but no one 
it to operate, is not a source of safety, | can forget the debate we had during last 
but a source of danger, or at least, of session, a debate in which concern was 
panic ; because, if your fleet of battle- | expressed as to the value of the cordite 
ships cannot be in a_ place where| then stored ashore or on the fleet. The 
public opinion requires it should be, | impression was left that the Government 
you would have a panic which would | felt it their duty to take steps in the 
seriously militate against our borrowing | matter, and so they have thought fit to 
power in the event of a great war or|take steps. They have put down a 
struggle for national existence. The | vote of £500,000 for cooling apparatus 
right hon. Gentleman pressed for infor- | which is to prevent the cordite from 
mation on another point. He wished | deteriorating. They recognise that there 
that we should know whether the Admir- | ig an element of danger which needs their 
altv were providing a sufficiency of | attention, but what of all the cordite in 
lighter craft—of cruisers, and, above | existence? Are the Government satis- 
all, of torpedo boat destroyers. He! fiedastothe value of that powder, and if 
got no answer. Owing to the rules of | they are not how do they account for the 
debate it is impossible upon this or that | decreases in the Ammunition Vote? So 
Vote to get any full account from the | far as the Navy is concerned we reject 
Government as to their naval policy. | the acceptance by the Government of 
We ought to know what the naval! this preamble, and we say that it has no 
policy of the Government is, not only | bearing upon adequate and timely pro- 
in respect to maintaining the two-/ vision for the Navv. Now in respect to 
Power standard, but in respect of pushing | the Army. What ‘does the Government 
on with the base at Rosyth, and‘! mean by accepting this preamble? Do 


Mr. Wyndham. . 
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they contemplate further reductions ? {Chancellor of the Exchequer says it 
The right hon. Gentleman has referred | ought to be, a school for the reserve 
to South Africa. It is hoped that it| forces of the Empire, rf there 
will be possible to withdraw the /| are to be fewer than 148 battalions of 
troops from South Africa; but~ hopes | Infantry in the Regular Army. I regret 


of Armaments. 


that the balance between our troops | that the right hon. Gentleman—though 


abroad and at home is going to be other 
than what it is now have often been 
indulged in by many Governments, and 
have always been falsified. Are the 
Government going to throw over the 
Secretary for War, because if they 
hold that this preamble is to have a 
great effect on the Army, they will be 
throwing him over? In the statement 
which the Secretary for War has laid 


before us, he touches upon the danger | 


of a “blow at the heart.” By that, 
J understand, that he does not rule out 
the possibility of an invasion. He 
insists upon the necessary co-operation 
between Army and Navy, and he defines 
the purposes for which the Territorial 
Forces are created. They are created to 
prevent raids. They are created to free 
the positions of the Regular Army, that 
may have to be despatched. 
created also in order to liberate the Navy. 


That is the definition, given by the | 


Secretary for War, of the purposes for 


which the Territorial Forces are to be | 


brought into being. Will anyone main- 
tain that the amount of money now 


in the Estimates for these Territorial | 


Forces would enable them to perform 
any one of those purposes? It is per- 
fectly clear that the Territorial Forces 
are going to cost twice or three times, 


perhaps four times, as much as is now | 


down in the Estimates if they are to fulfil 
the purposes for which the right hon. 
Gentleman says they are brought into 
being. At any rate, it is certain that until 
some progress has been made with that 
foree—I am not blaming the right hon. 
Gentleman for not having made progress ; 
it does not come into existence until the 
beginning of the next financial year— 
until some progress has been made with 
the training and eq'ipping of that 
Force—training it adequately, as it would 
exist under war—no further reductions 


in the Regular Army are possible. In | 


any case, we feel that the Regular Army 
cannot be further reduced. We regret 
that the right hon. Gentleman 
reduced it. We deny that it should be 
what the right hon. Gentleman the 


They are | 


has | 


/he postponed it—still entertains the 
intention of converting thirty-three 
battalions of Artillery into mere training 
schools. It is certain he cannot carry 
‘out that—he says he will not—until his 
Territorial Force is something very 
different from anything which we can 
hope it will be in the near or even distant 
future. What sense, then, is there in 
asking the House to accept a preamble 
which would lead to the belief that on 
the Navy and the Army a sensible re- 
duction can be made now or in the near 
future ? What sense is there in holding 
out hopes to hon. Gentlemen who sit 
below the gangway, that great sa’ings 
are going to be effected ? You are only 
inviting a repetition of such a Motion as 
| that which we have now before us. You 
are only laying yourselves open once 
more to the accusation that you are not 
| keeping your pledges. That, I admit, 
is not our affair. But it is our affair 
to make it clear that the Parliament to 
which we belong does not share those 
hopes, not because we would not willingly 
see the burden of naval and military 
expenditure lightened, but because we 
| know that the hopes are illusory and we 
| think the people ought not to be deceived. 
/The Government would not ask the 
| House to vote this year £60,000,000 in 
round figures for the Army and the Navy, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


iunless they believed that an attack 
‘on their country is a contingency 


| 


which ought to be contemplated—a re- 
| mote contingency, but one that must be 
\faced. A fleet of battleships with- 
‘out the accessories which are necessary 
‘in order that it may be placed where 
‘it is wanted, is not a safeguard against 
‘such an attack being launched. It is 
|almost inviting such an attack. The 
|Home Army, inadequately trained and 
|incompletely equipped, will not prevent 
_a possibly hostile Power from considering 
the chance of making such an attack; 
on the contrary, it will, if I may so 
‘express myself, put the idea into the 
heads of those who have to consider the 
problems of war. If such an attack were 
launched, the Territorial Army, as at 
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present contemplated, could not resist 
it. If that be the case, how can the 
Government ask the House to support 
them by accepting the preamble of the 
hon. Member, and adding to it an ex- 
pression of their earnest desire for 
economy? Unless the Government 
makes adequate and timely provision for 
both those purposes, for making the 
Fleet and the Territorial Force a real 
source of protection to this country, if it 
shuts its eyes to inevitable increases and 
possibilities and refers us simply to well- 
worn phrases that have no bearing on the 
subject, it will be piling up obligations for 
the future and cre .ting in other quarters 
expectations of a policy which it will 
be unable to fulfil—and all this just 
at the moment of all others, when 
£1,500,000 is to be devoted, not to the 
purposes of national defence in the 
face of national danger, but to buy a 
sword for the Minister of Education to 
conduct a campaign of religious discord at 
home. 


*Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON : This 
debate goes over a vast variety of topics, 
but I can state very briefly what the 
Admiralty has to say in defence of its 
Estimates. I admit that the situation 
is paradoxical. Everybody knows that 
new construction is the dominating item 
of the Estimates, upon which in the 
long run every other item depends. 
This year while those Estimates have 
gone up by nearly £1,000,000 the new 
construction has gone down by about 
£500,000. That is a paradox which 
may be easily explained. It is extremely 
dangerous to draw conclusions founded 
on comparisons between these Estimates 
and the Estimates for recent years. 
There is no more abundant source of 
error and confusion. The net Estimate 
alone tells very little of the total ex- 
penditure of the year. It is equally 
dangerous to leave out of account the 
complication and confusion caused by the 
Loan Acts and the subsequent abandon- 
ment of the Loan system. Last year, 
this year, and for two years at least 
to come, the finances of the Navy 
will be complicated and confused by the 
system of loans and abandonments of 
loans. Two years ago I warned the House 
that the apparent reduction in the 
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Estimates was not a real or permanent 
reduction, but that there were elements 
in the situation which made an increase 
in the near future perfectly certain. [ 
was then alluding to the automatic 
increases for which the previous Govern- 
ment were responsible, and I went so. 
far—uselessly as it turned out—as to 
make a calculation of what, if no remedy 
were found, would be the gross Estimates. 
expenditure in the very year we are now 
considering, the year 1908-9. Two years 
ago I warned the House that unless 
some relief were found the gross figure 
for 1908-9 would be £35,000,000 sterling. 
This year the figures are complicated by 
the transfer of certain works from Loan 
to Votes, but perhaps the House will 
take it from me that the actual figure 
will be just £1,500,000 less than I 


estimated as the gross Estimates 
for 1908-9. I now address myself 


to the finance of the Estimates. To 
some extent what I have to say has 
been anticipated by my right hon. friend. 
I have first to call the attention of 
the House to the absolutely automatic 
expenditure of the following xind. There 
is to be an increase on Vote 1 of 
£150,000 on pay, consequent on regula- 
tions made for the most part before 
the present Government came _ into 
office. There is a similar increase of 
£70,000 on the pension and half-p avy Votes. 
There is a £50,000 increase in the loan 
works annuity, and £38,000 increase in 
the amount of the annual subsidy to the 
Cunard Company. The automatic in- 
creases absolutely binding on the Ad- 
miralty amount to £308,000. These 
form one part of the automatic increases. 
But there is another, which is not a matter 


of legal obligation, though equally 
inevitable. I refer to the question of 


stores, to which my right hon. friend 
alluded. He gave figures which showed 
how this arose. The redundant stores 
were entirely the creation of the present 
Government’s predecessors, who did three 
things. They reduced certain establish- 
ments abroad, they reduced the standard 
of reserve at home, and by a courageous 
stroke of the pen—if I may use the 
phrase of the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site—they set free stores which would 
otherwise have been used, to the amount 
of £3,500,000. In 1905-6, the last vear 
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of the preceding Government, the value 
of stores drawn from stock, without re- 
placement, in aid of cash expenditure, 


was £768,000. The redundant stores} amounting to £35,000; 


were used in lieu of cash. In the next 
year, the Estimates of which were pre- 
pared by the late and administered by the 
present Government, 
stores used was a little over £1,000,000. 
and in the last year the amount rose to 
nearly £1,250,000. Last year we saved, 
by the use of actual stores, £1,241,000, 


{2 Marcu 1908} 


the amount of | 


and did not go to the market, because | 


we had stores to that value in our hands 
and used them. 


Next year we shall have | 


stores in that position only to the extent of | 


£500,000. The 
£1,241,000 we had last year and the 
£500,000 which is all we have this year, 
is, in round numbers, £741,000, and, as 
a matter of course, we must go to the 


market with cash to make up that | 
to add | 


difference. I claim, therefore, 
that sum to the £307,000 of legal binding 
obligations, and so I get automatic 
and inevitable increases amounting to 
£1,050,000, which more than counter- 
balance the £900,000 of net increase in 
the aggregate estimate. The House will 


observe that I am not going so far as my | 


noble friend the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty in his Memorandum. I take no 
credit for other increases which are 
mentioned in my 
ment. J am not counting the £300,000 


which fell upon us this year because of | 


the new arrangements for cooling ships’ 
magazines, nor the sum due to the in- 
crease in the price of coal and other 


articles, though it must be obvious that | 
the fact that prices have gone up is no | 
reason why naval efficiency should go | 


down. I have treated these items as 
merely fluctuations. 
two years ago, when I explicitly men- 
tioned these stores, but to my horror I 


was told at the time by some of those | 


who are now criti: sing the Estimates in 
the Press that I failed in economy. My 
well-meant warning as to economy was 


difference between the | 


noble friend’s state- | 


I foretold all this | 


then misconceived, but I am determined | 
|ing power will be finally exhausted. 


there shall be no mistake next year. 
Next year we will have to face further 


automatic increases of: the same kind. | 


There will fall on Vote 1. £150,000, due, 


not to increase of numbers, but to in- | 


crease of pay consequent upon regulations | 
passed before we came into office. 
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The Annuity payable will show an increase 
equally automatic of £60,000; pensions 
and retired pay will show increases 
and, finally, 
|there is the £500,000 of stores which 
‘next year will no longer be available, 
| whose place we will have to supply 
by cash purchases to an equal amount, 
| that is to say, we must have for this 


| 
/ 
| 
| 
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| purpose another £500,000. The result 
| is we will have to face in 1909-10 automa- 
| tic increases amounting to £745,000. 
I think it my duty thus to make the 
future situation absolutely clear. 

I hope the House will allow me to clear 
up as far as I can the complication and 
confusion caused by the system of Loan 
Acts. These were first introduced by a 
Liberal Government in 1895, and were 
put an end to by my right hon. friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer last 
year. I will give round figures. The 
latest of these Loan Acts, that passed in 
1905, which was a summary of all the 
preceding Acts, contained a schedule 
specifying the works authorised to be 
constructed by the Admiralty at an 
estimated cost of £32,200,0C0. In 1906 
the new Board of Admiralty revised this 
schedule, and struck out items amounting 
'in the whole to close upon £2,400,000. 
This reduced the authorised works to 
£29,800,000. The Act of 1905 author- 
ised them to borrow to an amount not 
exceeding £27,600,000, the difference 
between the borrowing powers and the 
expenditure authorised being in more 
| exact figures £2,240,000. This difference 
would, in the ordinary course of events, 
have had to be met by a new Loan Act, 
which was due in 1907, but my right 
hon. friend has declined to renew the 
Act, and the balance is therefore left to 
be provided by the annual Navy Votes. 
Of our borrowing power I estimate that 
at the close of the present financial year 
there will have been expended £26,700,000 
which leaves an unexhausted borrowing 
| power amounting to about £900,000, the 
| whole of which will be used up in the 
coming financial year, when our borrow- 


Of the amount transferred from loan 
to Votes, amounting to £2,240,000, 
£980,000 is borne by the Estimates of the 
current year, and £390,000 will be borne 
by the Estimates of the next year, 1908-9. 
| The balance of £870,000 will fall on the 
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Estimates of 1909-10. That will finish) by the Votes of other Departments to 
the whole affair. The long series of| which I have referred. 

Loan Acts will have become obsolete, fit 
for the scrap-heap of some future Statute} Passing away from that, I will venture 
Law Revision Bill, by which they will be | upon a comparison which the Chancellor 
formally repealed. But not altogether; | of the Exchequer was too magnanimous 
there will still remain the annuity in re-| to make, namely, a comparison between 
payment of past expenditure—non omnis | the climax of expenditure in 1904-5, 
moriar. Inthe coming year that amounts | and the expenditure of the present vear. 
to £1,260,000 and it will go on increasing | On that table it appears that comparing the 
for two years to come. I venture to | actual expenditure four years ago with the 
renew the suggestion which I made last | Estimate now there is a reduction of 
year, that when, in the year 1910, we/ not less than £7,000,000. I may be 
shall have finished all the loan works, it | allowed to go further, because I will point 
will be good business to ,absorb the | to this fact, that the expenditure four 
annuity into the body of the National | years ago came largely below the Esti- 
Debt, and relieve Navy Votes from a | mates, and if we compare Estimate 
burden which represents not present but | with Estimate now and four years ago 
past expenditure. The — economies} the difference would be not £7,009,000 
effected might be summed up as follows : | but more nearly £9,000,000. To sum 
By the two operations I have men-|up the conclusion on this head, the 
tioned, the revision of the schedule and | result of our two years’ administration 





the transfer from loan to votes, loan | of the finances of the Navy—first, the, 


expenditure has been reduced by | total expenditure as shown by this table 
£4,600,000 and the amount of the annuity | has been reduced in that time by 
will be correspondingly reduced, ultim- | £1,590,000, or if we compare Estimate 
ately, by £240,000. For the first time | with Estimate, by £1,890,000. Secondly, 
the House has been taken into the con-| the expenditure on loans has been re- 
fidence of the Admiralty as to the true| duced in the manner I have described 
total expenditure on the Navy for the! by £4,600,000. And thirdly, and most 
current and previous years; for the first | important of all, new construction alone 
time there is placed in the forefront of | has been reduced in that period by the 
the Estimates a statement which shows ab- very considerable figure of £1,709,000. 
solutely what the true total expenditure is. | I do not know that these figures will 
The result, I think, is extremely interest- | be so agreeable to some hon. Gentlemen 
ing. The gross expenditure on the! opposite as to some of my hon. friends 
Estimates includes all appropriations-|on this side. I hope hon. Members 
in-aid. I abate the amount of the | opposite will not chide me if I venture 
annuity of the Naval Loans Bill, and I} to make still another calculation. J 
add, first, the expenditure during the year | have been comparing our Estimates with 
for loans, and, secondly, the value of | expenditure in the last two years but it is 
stores drawn without being replaced | not to be forgotten that we succeeded 
in the manner I have described, and | to a programme which was outlined and 
finally I take the expenditure on behalf! placed before the public in an instrument 
of the Naval services which appears in | knownas the Cawdor Memorandum. The 
other Votes. That gives you for the Cawdor Memorandum programme if exe- 
first time a true account of all the public | cuted this year would have called for an 
money devoted to the service of the Navy | expenditure of £9,500,000 for new con- 
in any one year, and the results are! struction. That statement is received 
somewhat remarkable. I do not think | with different feelings on the two sides of 
mv right hon. friend brought out the | the House. I am not making a Party 
full meaning of these figures, but! attack, but merely a statement of 
if you look at the table you will ifact. If you compare the Estimate 
see that the true difference between that we now propose in respect of new 
naval expenditure last year and this/| construction with the Estimate that 
year is less than £14,000 increase, and of | would have been necessary if the Cawdor 
this £14,090 increase £12,000 is accountel | programme had been carried out, the 
for by these miscellaneous services bore | difference is not £1,700,000, but 
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length I hope with the finances of the 
Navy. 


What I have now to say will be 
devoted to the leading items in which 
expenditure is reduced. The first topic 


new programme of the year. I have 
already said that the total cash pro- 
vision in the Shipbuilding Vote for the 
building of new ships of all kinds—whether 
laid down last year or the year before 
and undergoing completion now, or 
whether they are to be laid down next 
year it is all new  construction—is 
£7,545,000. The relative provision for 
new construction in Vote 9 (Arma- 
ments) is £1,115,000. If we take 
both these Votes together the reduc- 
tion f-om last vear amounts to £567,000. 
The provision for new construction in 
the present year is the lowest that has 
been known for ten years. Just a word 
about the new programme. I am not 
going to enter into details, but I may be 
permitted to remind the House what 
the new programme of ships to be laid 
down this year is. We are going to have 
one battleship and one armoured cruiser, 
both to be built in the dockyards. We 
are going to have six protected cruisers 
of the ‘‘ Boadicea ” type, one to be built 
at Pembroke and five by contract. We 
have sixteen destroyers all to be built 
by contract. We have submarines of 
the value of £590,000 sterling, most of 
which will be built by contract, though 
some will be laid down at Chatham. 
Here are the figures that I interrupted 
the hon. Gentleman by mentioning. 
The total cost of carrying out the pro- 
gramme from first to last will be in round 
figures £7,770,000, of which there will 
fall next year £750,000 which I believe 
is about the usual proportion, because the 
habit of this country is to lay down ships 
late in the year and the House does not 
discuss the Vote till July, when all neces- 
sary Amendments have been made and 
announced to the House. I am not 
going to anticipate the discussion of the 
Vote, but there are one or two points that 
I would like to speak to in quite general 
terms. This new programme constituted 
as I have described is substantially in 
amount and even in detail whet I fore- 
shadowed in this House last July. I 
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¢ _ tt ( 'changed since last July. 
is that of new construction including the | 


_Admiralty must be conclusive. 
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think—and I hope hon. Gentlemen 
opposite will not challenge this state- 


/ment—I may venture to say it was then 
|accepted by the House. 


At all events, 
there was no serious criticism directed 
to it, and it has not been materially 
In view of a 
great deal that has been said out of doors 


it is important that this should be borne 


in mind, namely, that the programme 
which is proposed now is that which was 
settled in substance six months ago. 
I trust the House appreciates the signi- 
ficance of that declaration. 


Mr. ARTHUR LEE (Hampshire, 
Fareham): Will the right hon. Gentle- 
man say if that applies also to the 
amount of money provided ? 


*Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON : I be- 
lieve it does. I do not know whether the 
calculation was actyally made. 


Mr. ARTHUR LEE: I mean the pro- 


vision in the coming Estimates. 


*Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON : Oh, 
yes. The hon. Gentleman who has been 
at the Admiralty himself knows that we 
lay down our ships late in the year and 
the great burden of any new programme 
falls not upon the first year but upon the 
second. I am not going to enter upon 
the controversy of the two-Power stand- 
ard, but I may be asked on both sides of 
the House whether this new programme 
now proposed is sufficient to maintain 
what is called the two-Power standard. 
The question what the standard should 
be I have always said, and I say now, is 
a question for the Cabinet and in the last 
resort for this House and for the country. 
I absolutely disclaim on the part of the 
Admiralty any authority to fix a one-, 
two-, or three-Power standard. The 
standard has been determined for us and 
all we have to do is to execute it. On 
the second part of the question there 
ought to be no more misunderstanding 
about this than about the other. While 
the Admiralty does not pretend to fix 


| the standard I claim on behalf of the 


Admiralty that on the subordinate 
question whether such standard is being 
maintained or not the decision of the 
If you 
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cannot trust the naval experts and your 
Board of Admiralty with all the know- 
ledge it has at its command, you had 
better seek another Board of Admiralty. 
I have the authority of the Admiralty for 
saying, and I think this ought to be 
sufficient for the House, that the pro- 
gramme now proposed and the provision 
now made fully maintain the two-Power 
standard. Perhaps I may be permitted 
to remind the House of the statement 
that I made as to the relative strength 
last July. I fook two Powers that are 
never likely in our time. or in any time I 
hope, to be found in alliance against us, 
namely, France and Germany. I took 
them as illustrations of two Powers with 
strong Navies. Will the House permit 
me to give the figures I gave them. I 
showed by the authority of the Ad- 
miralty that as regards ships of what may 
be called the pre- ‘ Dreadnought” type we 


were in a position of undoubted superior- | 
ity over the two other Powers, while as | 
| 


regards newer ships contemporary with 


or subsequent tothe ‘* Dreadnought” the | 


position was this. In the autumn of 


1910 we shall have nine battleships and | 

7. | 
France will | 
have two battleships and no cruisers | 


three cruisers complete. 


and Germany will have four battle- 
ships and two cruisers. That is the 
statement I made on authority a year ago. 
These figures still hold good. I am 
advised that if certain alterations take 
place the result may be that at the end 
of 1910 Germany will have seven battle- 
ships and three cruisers completed. 
Then France and Germany combined 
will have a total of twelve ships of this 
general character against the twelve 
ships of Great Britain. This, I am 
informed, is the very worst that can 
happen at the end of the year 1910. 
As to the items of the programme I 
propose to defer further explanation 
until Vote 8 is reached, but two things 
are obvious. It is in the main a cruiser 
programme, and a replacement pro- 
gramme. The new cruisers and the new 
destroyers are simply taking the place 
of ships which must be withdrawn in a 
short time from sea service. I hope 
Members on this side of the House will 
agree that it is a modest programme. 
It has amazed—I will not say amused— 
me to find that the new programme is less 
than the programme of the two hon. 
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Members who have brought forward to- 
day this Resolution. I have read in an 
article by one of our journalistic advisers 
that, as a matter of course the Govern- 
ment will lay down at least three “‘ Dread- 
noughts” in the coming year. As a 
matter of fact we are only laying down 
one. On this slender basis, on this por- 
tentuous blunder, has been based the 
whole of the agitation which has 
| culminated in this attack on the Navy 
| Estimates. 





*Mr. J. M. MACDONALD: We did 
not attack the Navy Estimates of 


this year. The figures which the right 
(hon. Gentleman quotes are figures 


| which were drawn up before the Navy 
| Estimates had appeared and on the as- 
/sumption that the programme this year 
| would be the same as last year. 


*Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON : That 
is exactly what I have stated. I admit 
'that my hon. friend has been extremely 
/moderate and modest in his criticisms, 
| and he has my sympathy in a great deal 
of what he has said. But some of the 
promoters of the movement have made 
the blunder of assuming that three 
“ Dreadnoughts”’ would be laid down as 
a matter of course, when at the outside 
| we shall only lay down two counting the 
| armoured cruiser. As a matter of fact we 
are only laying down one. 


*Mr. J. M. MACDONALD: We can 
hardly be held responsible for the news- 
papers. 


*Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON : There 
are some newspapers from which one can 
derive pleasure and information * by 
the simple process of not reading them 
at all. Turning to the question of 
repairs, I have not hesitated to avow 
myselfa partisan of the policy of repairs, 
and I cannot be a party to any neglect 
of this most important matter. A great 
programme of new construction may be 
a more showy affair, but it is certainly 
not more essential to the efficiency of 
the Navy. I prefer rather than build 
so many new ships to keep the old ones 
in good and sufficient repair, and that is 
the outstanding feature of these new 
Estimates. Last year it was insinuated 
that we were allowing the repairs to get 
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into arrears, and I then took upon 
myself to repel that insinuation in a way 
which I think was satisfactory to the 
House. It is difficult to form an exact 
estimate. The provision last year was, 
by way of precaution, raised considerably 
above the figure at which it had been 
fixed by the technical advisers of the 
Government, and yet it proved in- 
sufficient. The money we propose to 
take next year for repairs amounts in 
round figures to £2,500,000; that is 
£700,000 more than the estimate for the 
preceding year, and £500,000 more than 
the actual expenditure will probably 
turn out to have been. That is a higher 
amount than has been expended in any 
year except the year 1903-4, when the 
costly experiment was tried of sending 
repairs to be executed by private con- 
tractors. 


*Mr. BELLAIRS : Higher than 1904~ 
1905. 


*Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON : Yes, 
higher than 
1904-1905 a climax was reached in 
repairing and the expenditure fell below 
the estimate. In the year 1904-1905 
the expenditure on the repairs fell below 
the estimate by £230,000, and in 1905- 
1906 by £437,000; in 1906-1907 it ex- 
ceeded the estimate by more than 
£300,000, and in the current year it would 
exceed it by more than £200,000; and 
now the Government are obliged to pro- 
pose a still higher figure for the forth- 
coming year. This increase is the out- 
standing feature of the Estimates. At 
this stage the House may naturally ask 
for some explanation of this most re- 
markable increase. It has taken place 
notwithstanding the avoidance of un- 
necessary repairs on obsolete and obso- 
lescent ships, and notwithstanding the 
fact that ships in commission now make 


good their defects to a much greater offered the greatest advantages. 
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and cost. Minor alterations and ad- 
ditions, like the refrigeration of the 
magazines, are counted as part of the 
repairs. Finally, there is the increased 
sea service of the Fleet, especially of those 
ships which are now manned with nucleus 
crews and form part of the Home Fleet, 
but which, under the old system, would 
have been resting in the Fleet and dock- 
yard reserves. These are all sound 
reasons in justification of this very 
large Vote. The policy of the present 
Board is that no accumulation of arrears 
should be permitted, and their technical 
advisers are satisfied that the Fleet is in 
an efficient state in this respect. In 
many respects the Works Vote is this year 
the most. important of all. It makes 
provision for some new enterprises of con- 
siderable magnitude. A new lock has 
become necessary at Portsmouth in 
consequence of the growth in the size 
of battleships and cruisers. This service 
has already been approved by the House, 
and the cost is estimated at about 
| £1,000,000. Then I have been chal- 
lenged about Rosyth. The Govern- 
'ment has finally decided to proceed 
with the Rosyth works. [Some 
cries of “ Oh!” on the Ministerial side.] 
The Government has finally decided to 
proceed with Rosyth. It has not been an 
easy matter to settle at ali. It has been 
before the House for many years. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: Five years. 
*Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON : [ think 


| 
| about eight years. With the exception 
| 
| 
| 





of some minority protests, on the whole 
I venture to say that it has been accepted 
as sound policy that there ought to be a 
| base on the east coast somewhere, and 
| the selection of Rosyth in the end has 
| been a case of the survival of the fittest. 
| We took plenty of time to examine all 
| the alternative sites, and we came to the 
| conclusion that Rosyth on the whole 


Let 


extent than before without dockvard | hon. Members not suppose that we are 


assistance. I will indicate a few of the 
causes of this large further expenditure. 
As the torpedo craft become older, 
more numerous, and more used, the cost 
of maintaining them goes on increasing. 
The higher speed and greater power 
adopted in the past is making itself felt 
in the dockyards, and boiler repairs 
are continually increasing in importance 


carrying out now the scheme which many 
of them protested against when it was 
first mooted six or seven, or, as I think, 
more years ago. Our scheme will cost 
£3,250,000. The original proposal of 
the late Government would have caused 
an expenditure of £10,000,000. 


Mr. ARTHUR LEE (Hampshire, 
Fareham): No, 
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*Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON :I will 


give the hon. Gentleman the figures to- 
morrow. ‘The original scheme, or one of 
the original schemes at any rate. 


Mr. ARTHUR LEE: It was not put 
before the House. 


*Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON : I am 
not sure, but it was adumbrated to the 
House. It was a scheme for naval bases, 
and Rosyth was one of them. The only 
other thing I shall refer to, and this is 
new, is the provision for the torpedo 
range at Loch Long. A torpedo is a 
horrible instrument, I loath the look of 
it; but it is as delicate as a watch and 
needs most careful adjustment and atten- 
tion. Like everything else in naval war- 
fare the torpedo has developed, and the 
range of 3,000 yards, which was the 
length of the range hitherto, is no longer 
sufficient. We want a range of 7,000 
yards, and the requirements of proper 
water area are not easy to fulfil. A great 
many different sites and schemes were 
examined, and Loch Long, again, became 
a case of the survival of the fittest, and 
the range will be established there. The 
only thing I have to add by way of 
solatium for these large new charges we 
are going to propose this year is that the 
proposal of Loch Long takes the place of 
a proposal to excavate on the land an 
area—a drain, or long artificial river—in 
which torpedoes might be tested. Our 
proposal which will take the place of that 
will mean a saving of 70 per cent. 


Mr. ARTHUR LEE: Does the hon. 
Gentleman suggest that the Loch Long 
scheme was arranged by the present 
Government ! 


*Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON : I said 
that that scheme was to take the place of 
the excavation scheme. I said nothing 
about the Government. I know my 
obligations to both sides of the House - 
my dependence on both sides—-for the 
acceptance of the policy I am putting 
before the House. I hope that no hon. 
friend of nine will go away to-night with 


the notion that I have ceased to 
be the economist I once was. I 
am as strong an economist as 


impressed 
For many a 


ever I was, and I have 
economy on my colleagues. 


long weary year I stood almost alone in | 
protesting for economy, not only in naval 
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and military matters, but, what is some- 
times too much forgotten, in civil expen- 
diture as well. 1 ventured to make that 
personal appeal to my own friends, and I 
say in conclusion that the proposals I am 
now defending are the proposals of the 
Admiralty and the Government, and if 
any one man is more responsible for them 
than another it is myself, for it is my 
duty to represent in the Department the 
feelings of the House on that subject and 
all others. I thank the House for giving 
me the opportunity of making this short 
personal apology. I thank it sincerely 
for the great attention it has given to my 
statement. 


*Mr. SIMON (Essex, Walthamstow) 
said the right hon. Gentleman had not 
really directed his observations to the 
question raised by the Resolution. He 
had placed before the House a technical 
and detailed statement, but the Resolu- 
tion raised the large question of public 
policy. Those who remembered or had 
read of the retirement of Lord Randolph 


| Churchill would remember that he wrote 


a letter in which he expressed his deter- 


‘Mination to retire from his position 
| sooner than be responsible for the Esti- 


mates then brought forward. He said— 

“The great question of public expenditure 
is not so te-hnizal or departmental as mignt be 
suppo:el by a superficial critic. Foveign policy 
ani expeniitu-e on armaments act anl react 
upon one another.” 

There were many Members who sup- 
ported the foreign policy of the present 
Government, but who felt constrained to 
ask: Had that successful and peaceful 
foreign policy its counterpart in general 
financial policy? It was for that reason 


that he desired to return to the 
speech of the right hon. Member 
for Dover. The right hon. Gentleman 


had said that he was not altogether 
satisfied with the declarations of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. For his 
own part— and he thought he was 
expressing the opinion of many on that 
side of the House—he could not imagine 
a worse omen for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in a Government pledged to 
retrenchment, than that his Estimates 
should be received with approval by pre- 
decessors whose own expenditure was 
uniformly extravagant. He would very 
much sooner hear the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer denounced and abused for his 
parsimony than praised for his bounty. 
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He rejoiced to know that the statement | great increase in some directions in 
made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer | the wealth of the country. It was 
caused some perturbation on the opposite | astonishing how willing even tariff 
side of the House. They must all | reformers were to assert that there had 
admit the truth and the sting of} been an increase in the wealth of the 
the observation made by the right hon. | country when they were going to spend 
Member for Dover, that the Amendment | that wealth on armaments, but the real 
moved by the Chancellor of the Ex- | justification put forward that afternoon 
chequer might well be put forward by | was a justification which ranged over 
many Chancellors of the Exchequer in| other points, and he desired to examine 
many circumstances. It was an Amend-|them. Much had been said by the 
meut which, dissociated from the spirit of | Secretary to the Admiralty, and also by 
the speech in support of it, might come; the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on 
from a Conservative Chancellor of the| what were called automatic increases. 
Exchequer. He had not the slightest | An automatic increase unfortunately was 
doubt that the gentlemen who were | always automatic when it was an increase 
responsible for the financial policy of the|ia expenditure, but the raising of the 
late Government would be quite prepared | money to pay for it was never automatic. 
to get up in the House —the Leader of | It was, on the contrary, a deliberate pro- 
the Opposition himself would get up— | cess, and a painful process. He did not 
and assert with a wealth of ingenious | see the force of the argument that much 
paradox, that the late Government, in ad-| of our expenditure was caused by auto- 
dition to ail its other virtues, was the most | matic increases, unless they were prepared 
economical Government of all time. The}to meet them in the only way with 
present Government was pledged to re-| which they could be met—by deliberate 
trenchment, and the real question which ; reductions in the House of Commons. It 
they had to discuss was whether or not it | was really a hopeless position for the 
had sutticiently realised, or was going | House of Commons in one year to adopt 
to assure its supporters that it would | some formula which was going to grind 
sufficiently realise, the great part which | out automatic increases for years to come 
in any Liberal Government a satisfactory | and then to regard themselves as tied and 
foreign policy ought to play in the | obliged to pay that money, and tied in 
definite reduction of armaments. When | this sense also that they found it impos- 
all allowance had been made for the ex- | sible to economise in any other direction. 
planation given with so much candour | Something had been said by the mover 
and skill by the Secretary to the | and the seconder of the Resolution on the 
Admiralty, they were still ‘left with | position of expert advice in this matter. 
the striking fact (which no discrimination |He did not in the least desire to adopt 
between net and gross figures, and no| what some people seemed to think a 
observations about automatic increases, | contemptuous attitude in regard to ex- 
would alter)—the astounding fact that the | pert advice. The right hon. ” Gentleman 
Estimates now laid on the Table, amount- | who spoke last had claimed, and rightly 
ing to £60,000,000 for the Army and | claimed, that when a technical formula 
Nav y> excveded by £20,000,000 the|was to be examined in order to see 
Estimates which were thought satisfactory | whether it was satisfactorily applied, 

in the year preceding the Boer war, and | technical advice was the right kind of 
ex:eeded by £25,000,000 or £27,000,000 | advice to choose. So it was. “But the fact 
the Estimates which were thought | remained that they in the House of Com- 
satisfactory in the last year of the last | mons had a far more serious duty to dis- 
Liberal Government. The observations | charge than could be discharged by the 
of the Secretary to the Admiralty were | most competent expert. They were there 

really not to the point of policy which | to protect the taxpayers of the country, 
was the real motive for the Resolution | but the expert and technical adviser would 
before the House. The question had | be grossly exceeding his duty if he allowed 
been asked, What justification was there | a consideration for the taxpayer’s pocket 
for the increase which had taken place ? | to enter into his calculations atall. There 
And no really satisfactory answer had| was no unwillingness on his part to 
been given. It might ‘be said, and | recognise the great skill, diligence, and 
no doubt it was true, that during | patriotism of the most eminent technical 
the last few years there had been a’ gentlemen who advised the Government ; 
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but their functions and those of Members | knowledge of great Army and Navy 
of the House of Commons were two | experts todiscussit. What it did require 
totally distinct things. They had only | was courage and resolution, when a 
to consider one small portion of the | Government was in power, to carry out 
field. They had not to adjust all the | those principles which they in thp House of 
competing claims on the public revenue | Commons, as well as the Government, 
for different objects, each of which if | had united in declaring were necessary for 
examined in isolation might seem to be of | the salvation of the country. The Chan- 
overwhelming importance. Some people | cellor of the Exchequer had declared, and 
were disposed to think that experto credite | he believed the right hon. Gentleman, that 
meant “trust the expert.” It did not mean | the task put upon his shoulders was a difti- 
that. The fruit of experience was that | cult one, and that he was not satisfied with 
there never had heen a time in history | the present situation. Neither were they, 
when the expert came forward and said | He could assure the right hon. Gentleman 
that too much money had been spent on his | who spoke last that, so far as he was 
particular object. He yielded to no one in | concerned, the position which he felt it 
admiration of the First Sea Lord, and | his duty to take up was not inspired by 
when the First Sea Lord went down to | any journalistic leaders. It was merely 
a Lord Mayor's banquet and said that | an attempt, possibly a misguided attempt, 
too much money was being spent at the | on his part, and on that of other loyal 
Admiralty—on that day he should think | supporters of the Government, to urge 
it was wise to be guided in matters of ex- | the Government to take advantage of the 
penditure by the First Sea Lord. There | present situation. He was unable tounder- 
was a general consideration which seemed | stand how the financial situation could be 
to him should lie at the root of such a dis- | improved unless, following the very siuc- 
cussion. The real question of policy which | cessful foreign policy of the Foreign Secre- 
divided Members was this—was the way | tary on which he congratulated the right 
in which to provide for national danger | hon. Gentleman, and on which the Govern- 
hereafter to spend large sums of money | ment were able to congratulats themselves, 
now on warlike armaments and prepara- | there were considerable reductions on the 
tions for war? or might there not be much | expenditure on the Army and Navy. It 
to be said for a different policy based on | had to be remembered that between two 
the proposition, to use words which must | different kinds of expenditure there was 
meet with approval on the other side of the | this governing distinction. If they spent 
House— /money in great quantities on the Army 
’ /and Navy that money, well or ill spent, 
had little or hardly any indirect benefit 
upon domestic and social reforms. But it 
: _| was a profound mistake to suppose in 
Those words were used by Mr. Disraeli regard to money spent on social reforms, 
in 1857, directly after the Crimean or revenue applied to productive uses, 
War. There was then in the House a that the national credit did not rise 
great discussion on the whole policy of | step by step. And it was in the founda- 
war-like preparations and in that debate | tions of national credit after all, more 
Mr. Disraeli gave notice that he would | than in any other single element, 
move a Resolution to insist that as a/ that our powers of persistence and ulti- 
general principle, the policy after a great | mate success in war depended. He spoke 
war, should be that the expenditure on | his own individual opinion, but he desired 
armaments must be reduced. It was a/ to avow that in taking up this attitude 
melancholy and a striking circumstance | he did not do it from any unwillingness 
that after this country had gone to war tojoin hon. Gentlemen opposite in their 
in order to rid itself, as they were assured, | aspirations for the future of the Empire, 
of an enemy threatening it and a danger | or from any unwillingness to admit that 
which was imminent, and after that war provision for success in some great war 
had reached a successful conclusion, the in the future was the greatest duty 
amount of money thought to be necessary | imposed upon the consciences of our 
to provide against a future enemy was | people. He shared with them in that 
£20,000,000 more than when the succe-s- | belief, but it was essential that we 
iul war began. That was a very astonish- | should take steps now in order to raise 
ing fact, and it did not require the technical | National credit and to provide, as the 


Mr. Simon. 


** That the more you reduce the burdens of 
the people the greater will be your strength 
when the hour of danger comes.” 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer said, a reser- 
voir from which we might draw in time 
of war. His proposition was that when a 
great war was over it was absolutely 
essential that definite reductions should 
be permanently made in expenditure, if 
only to restore our National credit to the 
position it was in before the war. The 
Napoleonic Wars were fought on the 
income tax, and the moment they were 
over the income-tax was reduced. When 
the Crimean War broke out the income- 
tax was 7d. in the £. It was doubled 
while the war was going on, but when 
the war was over it was reduced again. 
When the Boer War began the income- 
tax was &d. in the £; during the course 
of the war it reached Is. 3d. inthe £. It 
had since been reduced to some extent, 
but was still 1s. in the £ for many pur- 
poses. What he wanted to know was, if 
there was going to be another war were 
they going to double the income-tax 
again? If not, it seemed to him abso- 
lutely necessary that steps should be taken 
to restore public credit and diminish the 
strain put upon the people. And to do 
so in time of peace there must be econo- 
mies. There were hon. Gentlemen above 
the gangway who in the course of a few 
weeks would be considering whether they 
would vote for the repeal of the sugar 
duty. He asked these Gentleman before 
they determined what duties they wanted 
to take off, to consider in what depart- 
ment of public expenditure they were 
going to economise. With all possible 
belief’ in the financial and economical 
fervour of the Government, he urged them 
to afford to those hon. Members, who 
looked on this matter as of so much im- 
portance, some further assurance, not 
by mere platonic assertions that economy 
was a good thing, but by avowing that 
further economy was essential to sound 
public policy, and that economy was 
the very basis of reform—to join with 
them in asserting that as retrenchment 
must follow peace, so retrenchment must 
precede reform, 


CoLoNEL SEELY (Liverpool, Aber- 
cromby) said that if he were to 
criticise the speech of the mover of 
the Motion it would be to say that 
the whole of it was merely a platonic 
assertion that reform was advisable. 
Two years ago it was his privilege, 
with others, to urge upon the House a 
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definite scheme of reform, but they urged 
it on the Government for a definite purpose 
and by a definite method. To say that 
economy was desirable, that they must 
retrench after war, and that all money 
spent on armament was unproductive, 
was more suited to the platform or the 
Press than to the House of Commons. 
That was the view he took, and for this 
reason: they were there to deliberate 
how to save money, and ifany hon. Mem- 
bers brought forward a Resolution that 
reduction was necessary, they ought to 
specify how the reduction was to be 
made. Without that they were 
wasting the time of the House. The 
position was the same as if hon. Members 
were to insist upon old-age pensions, 
and then, when asked how the money 
was to be found, were to reply: “ That 
is not our business, but the business of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer.” That 
was the kind of thing which they all 
said when they were in a position of 
less responsibility, but when they were 
present in this House they must all 
recognise their responsibility and feel 
that platonic references, or,-as his hon. 
friend had put it, platitudinous references 
to economy were of no avail. Why 
did he say that he did not regard this 
Motion as a continuation of the debate 
which he led and did not regret leading 
two years ago. It was, first of all, because 
it was so general in its character and did 
not distinguish between naval and 
military expenditure. The essence of 
the debate which they then had was 
that they must reduce expenditure 
on the Army, because looking at the 
world as it then was it might be necessary 
greatly to increase our naval armaments 
in the course of the next few years if we 
were to maintain that sea predominance 
upon which he believed every Member 
of the House quite irrespective of Party 
was united. There was a difference 
of opinion as to what that sea predomi- 
nance was. His hon. friend who seconded 
the Motion suggested that we now had 
a three-Power naval standard, and he 
thought the hon. Member even suggested 
a four-Power standard, but himself 
accepted the view that naval predomin- 
ance was essential. He (Colonel Seel.”), of 
course, also accepted that view, and it 


' seemed to him a very important thing that 


the House should agree that they were 
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determined to maintain sea predomi- 
nance. Therefore, the question was 


what our sea predominance should be, 
and he said, there and then, the kind 
of predominance at sea we had now. 
If it were true, as it was true, that in this 
absurd game of beggar-my-neighbour 
between certain Powers, each Power 
thought the other would get tired of 
expenditure first, or faint under the 
strain, if they agreed, as they all did 
in their hearts, that even if the strain 
became intolerable, knowing that our 
whole future rested upon sea predomi- 
nance, they were prepared, sooner than 
give it up, to fight to maintain it—if 
that was once accepted as a principle 
it carried one further than a two-Power 
standard, and made it easier in dealing 
with foreign Powers to get that return 
which they all sought. Therefore, taking 
the strong view that he did as to how 
essential it was to secure sea pre- 
dominance, even without declaration that 
they would fight to maintain it, he could 
not support a vague declaration that 
reduction was essential which would 
involve a great reduction of the naval 
service. He would not follow his hon. 
friend and several other speakers into the 
details of naval policy with regard to 
which better occasions would arise on 
the next and future days, but he did say 
that, looking at the question as broadly as 
one could and with such knowledge 
as a Member of Parliament had, if they 
asserted that sea predominance was 
essential, in view of the fact that our 
naval expenditure unlike our army 
expenditure was decided—and it was 
just as well to be frank about it—by 
the expenditure of others, then there 
was no standard which could be laid 
down other than the standard laid down 
by others. In this it differed from our 
military power, and when they looked 
at the expenditure of other I owers he 
thought they must agree that any con- 
siderable reduction which would satisfy 
his hon. friend on the Naval Estimates 
of this and future years was possibly 
inconsistent with maintaining a pre- 
dominance at sea. He would ask why 
this vague Resolution was moved ? 
Why did not hon. Members concen- 
trate on one matter, either the Army 
or the Navy? To justify a Motion 
of this kind the Member moving 


Colonel Seely. 
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it should show what he endeavoured 
to urge upon the House two years 
ago. He thought that no great 
economy in the Army was _ pos- 
sible unless they abandoned the 
Cardwell system, which admittedly 
had served us well in many respects, 
which admittedly was most valuable at 
the time when it was introduced into 
this House by Mr. Cardwell under Mr. 
Gladstone, but which he asserted two 
years ago, and_ still believed, was 
not suited to our present needs, 
especially in view of the great added 
expenditure on the Navy which stared 
them in the face, and must mean the 
reduction of Army expenditure. He 
was impenitent in this matter, but 
this must be said in favour of the Secre- 
tary of State for War. He said it last 
year and he repeated it. Fault was 
found, by the seconder of the resolution, 
and the matter was referred to by the 
mover, with this vast expeditionary 
force of 160,000 men, The hon. Member 
said, and said, he thought, truly, that 
this was too large a force to maintain. 
He agreed; but when he urged the 
abandonment of that system which if they 
did not abandon they must maintain, 
he looked down the list of the gallant 
few who supported him on that occasion 
but he did not find the name of his hon. 
friend among them. If he might put 
a plain question to the hon. Member, 
in order to enable him to decide how to 
vote, he would ask: Was he and those 
who were going to vote with him, deter- 
mined to throw over the Prime Mivrister, 
who was wedded to the Cardwell system 
and the whole of the Cabinet, and to insist 
upon this nilitary revolution, for revolu- 
tion it would be, and make our Army 
what our Navy now was, a long service 
force with no necessity for retaining an 
equal number at home to the number 
abroad. Would hon. Members do that ? 
He knew they would not, and when he 
urged it upon them they deliberately said 
“No.” His proposal was far more 
modest than the proposal that was made 
now, and if hon. Members would not 
adopt the only practicable plan of 
reducing Army expenditure he did not 
see how he could support them. It 
was too late. In spite of the admirable 
Memorandum of his right hon. friend 
some of them believed that the Cardwell 
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system was not the best system. He quite 
recognised that the whole House was 
against him in this matter, but then it 
did not follow that one was wrong. H's 
right hon. friend had shown very élearly 
in his Memorandum, and he had never 
seen the case better stated for the Card- 


well system, that great reductions must 


be made before great economies could be 
effected. That was true, but they were 
prepared to face that great reduction, 
partly because they believed that to 
maintain the Army at its present standard 
and the Navy at the great standard at 
which it must remain, was unwise for the 
social reason, that as the Navy decreased 
unemployment the Army increased 
it. That was because the Navy took a 
man young and gave hima training which 
was useful to him in after life; it took 
him for the rest of his life, and as the 
result the sailors never contributed to 
the ranks of the unemployed, but in 
the case of the Army, the State did that 
very thing which they constantly con- 
demned in employers. Instead of taking 
men and teaching them a trade, or, if 
they could not teach thema trade, giving 
them a life career as some compensation, 
they took them for their own purposes, 
just at the time when they ought to learn 
atrade, kept them for the time convenient 
to the State and their Army system, and 
then threw them back upon civil life 
without their knowing any trade, and in 
an enormously large number of cases 
they went to swell the ranks of the 
unemployed. It was for this reason that 
he had so persistently urged the view 
which he had put forward. Again, he 
knew he had not the whole House with 
him, but every time this argument was 
brought home to them that every man 
enlisted into the Army was potentially 
adding to the ranks of the unemployed 
the more they did to roll away the 
fallacy which they thought overlay 


what they considered the true faith. | 


He must before he sat down point out 
how the House had finally committed 
itself to this expenditure by refusing to 
reverse the policy which had been pursued 
in the past, and also how unfair it was 
of hon. Members to accuse his right hon. 
friend of bloated armaments and ex- 
travagant expenditure, for having an 
expeditionary force of 160,000 men. 


Hon. Members by 200 to forty-eight had | 
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decided against abandoning the Cardwell 
system, and, in fact, by doing so, they 
told his right hon. friend to have an 
expeditionary force of 160,000 men, for 
he was forced to maintain this large 
number of troops at home, and surely 
if they were to have a force at home the 
argument for making it into an Army 
by adding a few men here and there at 
small cost was overwhelming. The ar- 
gument of the seconder against the 
160,000 could really best be tested by 
an illustration. Let them suppose 
that a man had a powerful motor 
costing £1,000 and somebody urged 
that he did not want it at all. If 
they were to suggest that in order to 
economise he should take away the 
steering wheel and tyres and other 
portions of the mechanism and sell them, 
surely no one would say that he would 
be anything but a fool to do so; but that 
was in effect what they would do if they 
abandoned the expeditionary force while 
retaining the Cardwellsystem. The Card- 
wellsystem forced them to retain the whole 
of that force. On the occasion of the late 
war, Lord Lansdowne he thought it was, 
speaking for the Government, said that 
192,000 men were left in the country 
at that time who could in no sense be 
called a real Army, and that was quite 
true of the Army here before they 
started. They were not a real Army, 
for they had none of those subsidiary 
services which made an army effective. 
He therefore defended his right hon. 
friend for making the force here into an 
expeditionary force. He did not think 
they wanted such a big one, but as the 
House had insisted upon having all 
those men he thought they had better 
make use of them. He had tried to show 
why he could not support the Motion 
which had been made by his hon. friend. 
He did not believe that any good purpose 
would be served by abstract remarks 
in favour of economy. His bon. friend 
had refused to adopt the only method 
which would lead to a_ substantial 
economy, and he did not propose to 
reduce the Civil Service Estimete.. 
Therefore, when he proposed a reduction 
in the Navy Estimates he could not 
with his hon. friend. For those 
reasons, whilst sympathising with the 
objects which his hon. friend had in view, 
he could not support the Resolution. iy 
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*Mr. ARTHUR LEE (Hampshire, Fare- | tion made by hon. Members opposite, 
ham) :?I am glad that we have got back | be re-opened, put up to auction, to the 
to the Motion before the House, although lowes: bidder, and knocked down to the 
the Secretary to the Admiralty has made hon. Member for Falkirk and his friends, 


an attempt to draw us away from it. It is also humiliating that the ex- 
I do not propose to follow him in the planatory statements of the First Lord 
statement he has made to-day. The of the Admiralty, and in a less degree 
whole tendency of that statement was perhaps of the Secretary of State for 
to show that the increase which has War, should be couched in terms which 
taken place in our naval and military seem to apologise for the very existence 
expenditure has been inevitable, that he | almost of the defensive forces of the 
h d warned the House that it was bound | Crown and certainly openly boasted of 
to take place, and he rejects the Chan- every penny they had succeeded in skin- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s suggestion ning off the Estimates. The only marvel 
that there can be any possible decrease to me is that the disarmament party have 
in the immediate future. The Secretary not withdrawn their Motion after reading 
to the Admiralty also pleads that he at those explanatory statements, and sub- 
anv rate is a true economist, and has | stituted a vote of thanks to the Govern- 
done everything he can to reduce these ment instead. I presume that they do 
bloated Estimates. We have now come not intend to press their Motion to a 
back to a discussion of the Chancellor of division, but if they do we of conrse shall 
the Exchequer’s Amendment, and I am_ vote against it. That, however, does not 
afraid I have been unable to detect any mean that we shall feel constrained 
sign of its being warmly welcomed on to vote for the Amendment of the Chan- 
his, own side of the House. The cellorofthe Exchequer. The Chancellor 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Member of the Exchequer in his Amendment 
for the Abercromby division of Liver- adopts what my right hon. friend the 
pool, who has just sat down, hasdescribed Member for Dover has pointed out is 
the Amendment as platitudinous, and the irrelevant and dangerois premiss 
as almost wasting the time of the House contained in the preamble of the Motion 
to discuss it. by which our naval and military strength 
is to be made dependent upon _the existing 

CoLtonEL SEELY: I referred to the state of our friendly relations with 
original Motion. foreign Powers. It is in fact proposed 
that our armament should not be based 

*Mr. ARTHUR LEE: As the mover on the principle of the existing arma- 
of the original Motion has stated ments of foreign Powers, but upon the 
that there is nothing whatever in the, momentary and ever-shifting state of 
Amendment, the hon. and gallant Mem- our diplomatic relations. If battleships 
ber’s criticism may apply to both. and docks and other requisites of the 
Although I am the author of a still-born Fleet and the personnel necessary to man 
Amendment I deplore. the necessity the Fleet could be ordered like a pound 
for this debate, and still more the of tea at Harrod’s Stores, there might be 
irresolute attitude of the Government some sense and relevance in the argument. 
towards the great question of national A new Fleet, however, cannot be evolved 
defence. All this marchingandcounter- in less than a dec ratle, and who is 
marching, all this Lobbying and intrigu- bold enough to say what the state of our 
ing, might have been avoided if the diplomatic relations with any Power or 
Government had only had the couraze combination of Powers may be ten years or 
of its convictions, and not wobbled and even one year hence. There have been 
vacillated in response to every current in the past many confident prophets in 
of irresponsible opinion. It is a lament- | these matters, and I should like the 
able procedure that the defence Estimates House to direct its attention to the well- 
of the country, after having been care- | known case in the King’s Speech when 
fully adjusted to the national needs, and | in the year 1792 it was stated that “the 
approved of by the Chancellor of the | friendly assurances received from Foreign 
Exchequer and his professional ad- Powers induce me to think that some 


visers, should, in response to a demonstra- | immediate reduction might safely be made 
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in our naval ani military establish- 
ments.” On the same occasion Mr. Pitt 
said that ‘“‘ unquestionably there never wa3 
a time in the history of this country 
when, from the situation in Europe, we 
might more reasonably expect fifteen 
years of peace than we may a5 the pre- 
sent moment.” I need not remind 
the House that before the end 
of that year we were embarked in the 
great struggle which only ended on the 
field of Waterloo. There is only one 
sane method of computing the necessary 
standard of our naval strength, and 
that is by reckoning the actual forces 
in existence in other countries. After 
all, every Power, however friendly 
at the moment, must be reckoned 
in these matters as a _ potential 
enemy. This unfortunate fact has been 
fully recognised by our good friends on 
the Continent. The Prussian Minister 
of Marine has recently stated that the 
increase of the Germany Navy is necessary 
because the “friends of to-day might 
become the enemies of to-morrow.” I 
hope there is no country that will be 
our enemy to-mo-row 
not afford to gamble upon it, because 
it is the very existence of this 
nation which is at stake. Unfortu- 
nately we live in a world of men and 
not of angels, and that being so it would 
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be well for us to recognise the truth of | 


the dictum laid down by President 
Roosevelt that “the stronger our Navy 
the kinder the feelings of other 
nations towards us: a strong Navy 
is provocative of peace. If the Govern- 
ment had achieved any success, in the 
dire ‘tion of reduction of a‘maments, at 
the Hague Conference I am sure it would 
have daserved the warmest congratulations 
of all the civilised world, but it achieved 
nothing except a rebuff and a perfectly 
plain intimation from the most impor- 
tant quar.er that the subject was not even 
ripe for discussion. The enthusiasts 
of peace at any price are urging upon the 
Government that they should now make 
fresh advances to Germany direct. Apart 
from the futility of that proceeding the 
mere suggestion has been received with 
great resentment in that country and 
has been regarded as impertinent and 
almost unfriendly. These enthusiasts are 
willing to run all risks in order 
to exploit their views, and we have 
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had a striking illustration in a recent 
speech of Lord Courtney who went 
so far as to suggest that we ought to 
send a missionary to the Reichstag. 
He said that this country ought to be 
prepared to run some risks in the way of 
a reduction of armaments whether other 
Powers did so or not. Last year the 
same noble Lord advocated the same 
thing and he then spoke of it as a “ glorious 
risk.” It might bea glorious risk for the 
missionary, who has generally been willing 
to welcome the crown of martyrdom, 
but there is nothing glorious in it for the 
people of this country, because in case 
of war it would mean the ruin and 
starvation of millions of the working 
classes and of the poorest of our people. 
These enthusiasts seem to have a firn 
belief that if we never contemplate the 
possibility of war, never speak of it, 
or write of it, and above all never 
prepare for it, we shall be regarded 
as so inoffensive that no foreign nation 
will have the heart to touch us. A; I 
said before, I think it is unfortunate that 
| this debate has been raised, beca ise it 13 
impossible to avoid direct references to 
| individual Powers who are now friendly 
to us and with whom we hope to live a+ 
all times in amity and peace. But the 
necessity has been forced upon us by the 
a ithors of this Motion, and we have been 
obliged to examine their statements with 
regard to the armaments and programmes 
of those Powers, which if by any deplorable 
circumstances they should become as hos- 
tile as they now are friendly would be the 
most formidable enemies we should 
have to face. The case of Germany ha; 
been specially referred to. There is no 
| secret whatever that Germany, which 
already commands the land, is frankly and 
openly seeking to create a fleet of suffi- 
cient strength to imperil the supremacy at 
sea which we now possess. No doubt it is 
| true that there are in the German Reich- 
| stag people who are counterparts of the 
hon. Member for Falkirk and his friends 
—men who deplore the costly and am- 
bitious policy on which the German 
Government is embarked, but they, Iam 
afraid, are only as voices crying in the 
wilderness. Apparently they have had 
no effect whatever on the policy of the 
German Government; and, unfortun- 
ately for us, that Government is not so 
easily intimidated by motions and round 
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robins as are His Majestys present 
advisers. Moreover there is no sign of 
any unwillingness in the Reichstag to 
vote gladly not only the necessary 
Estimates but complaint is even made 
that the Government scheme does not go 
farenough. When the German Minister 
ofjMarine was questioned as to why he 
asked for less than the country was 
willing to grant, his response was that 
the programme for 1911 onwards was 
only a provisional programme which could 
be increased if the German Liberals 
wished, and he would be very glad to in- 
crease it if the majority gave him their 
support. Contrast that with our Govern- 
ment, whe seem tc welcome pressure from 
advocates of a smaller Navy; and I 
think that it would be a_ very 
unfortunate result of this debate if 
the impression was created in foreign 
countries that, whatever may be the 
opinions of some sections of this House, 
there are any considerable or influential 
sections in this country who are not 
just as willing to make tbe sacrifices 
which are necessary to secure our national 
safety as are the people and Parliament 
of Germany. It has been suggested in 
many quarters that financial considera- 
tions will block or at any rate hamper the 
execution of the German naval pro- 
gramme. But it has been shown by a 
very able series of despatches from 
The Times correspondent in Berlin that 
there is absolutely no ground whatever 
for that optimistic view. He has pointed 
out that if there was one thing which 
he noticed it was the determination 
of all classes and parties in Germany 
to spend many more millions on 
the Navy. We cannot count on the 
German programme being cut down on 
the ground of financial stringency. It 
is perfectly clear that the Germans mean 
business. We have no right to complain 
of that,any more than we have a right 
to complain of the action of the United 
States Government or any other Govern- 
ment which is increasing its Navy. After 
all, they are only awakening to a sense of 
the consequences of all that is meant by the 
phrase “ command of the seas,” and they 
do not intend that we should retain a 
monopoly of that command. They are 
perfectly within their rights; we have 
no just cause of complaint. But we 


must face the situation with calmness, 


Mr. Arthur Lee 
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good temper, and above all, I hope, 
with determination. I regret that the 
House has had no chance to accept, or at 
any rate vote on the Amendment which 
Ihave plazed upon the Paper, because its 
terms are at least firm and unambiguous, 
which is a good deal more than can be 
said for the Amendment of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Let us _ consider 
his Amendment for a moment. He 
asks us to ‘support the Government in 
such economies as are consistent with the 
defence of the Empire.” That is a very 
slippery slide for anybody who believes in 
national defence to commit himself upon. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
moving that Amendment knows perfectly 
well, no one can know better, that so far 
from economies being possible on the 
present Estimates, he has cut them 
down to a point where even the very 
modest programme of this year, if it 
is not to be a sham _ programme, 
will necessitate the bringing in of Supple- 
mentary Estimates before the end of the 
present financial year, and must lead to 
enormous increases in the next and follow- 
ing years. He knows perfectly well that 
if he translates his advocacy of the 
two - Power standard into action, we 
must lay down next year five “ Dread- 
noughts ” instead of two, as prop sed 
in the programme of the present year. 
The present Estimates deliberately shirk 
their fair ‘proportion of the burden of 
even the modest programme which they 
announce. Almost every item indica‘es 
a policy of deferred expenditure, and 
consequently the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer knows perfectly well that 
no reduction is possible next year 
in these Estimates, whilst, on the 
contrary, there must be a large «nd 
progressive increase of expenditure. 
Consequently, the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman is a mere tactical 
manceuvre calculated to throw dust 
in the eyes of the House of Commons, and 
to hold out to the hon. Member for 
Falkirk and his friends hopes which he 
knows cannot possibly be realised. It 
seeks further to commit the House to the 
policy of postponing the evil day by 
putting off expenditure, in the hope, I 
suppose, that something may turn up, 
probably a general election, which 
will divert attention for the moment 
from the needs of national defence, 
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and possibly may even relieve the Gentleman who had just spoken naturally 


Government of having to meet the 
liabilities which it is now afraid to face. 
No doubt the Chancellor of 
Exchequer will carry his Amendment. 
But after all, what does it matter ? 
The country is not interested in his 


Amendment to the Motion of the hon. | 
What excites | 


Member for Falkirk. 
the interest of the country, and I hope 
also its resentment, is not that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer amends the 
Motion “of the hon. Member for Falkirk. 
but that he should have amended the 
Estimates in obedience to the dictation 
of the hon. Member for Falkirk and his 


friends. That fact, coupled with the abject | 


and apologetic statements of the First 
Lord ‘and the Secretary of State for War, 
is, I think humiliating to all who believe 


that, after all, the safety of the country is | 


more important than the favour of the 
hon. Member for Falkirk, or even the pro- 
duction of a showy aad electioneering 
Budget.’ I will only say this, in conclusion. 
‘The statement has been made in many 
quarters outside, and by the Radical 
Press, that we who advocate an increased 
expenditure on the naval defence of 
this country are indifferent to the claims 
ef social reform. I repudiate that 


suggestion. We recognise that there 
must be additional expenditure on 


social reforms, but we 
lay the foundations of that national 
security, without which the best designed 
and most lavishly planned schemes of 
social reform will collapse like a house 


-of cards at the first flip of a hostile 


finger. It is because we wish" that the 


structure of social reform shall not be | 


a castle built upon a quicksand that we 
venture to urge the preliminary sacri- 
fices (however great and continuous) 
which are necessary to secure our 
national safety. In conclusion I do 


‘do not think I can do better than 


by quoting in this connection the 
wise and statesmanlike words of the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
Speaking only a month ago, he said— 

“We have a stronger reason for preserving 
our Navy than any foreign nation can have for 
building a Navy. For upon the strength o: 
our Navy and upon maintaining that strength 
unimpaired depend not only our trade and our 
empire, but the very indepen den:e an J life of this 
country.” 

*Mr. J. M. ROBERTSON (Northum- 
derland, Tyneside) said the right hon. 


the | 


| denounced any movement in the direction 
of a policy which would put the relations 
|of European nations upon a_ better 
footing. He was guilty some years 
|ago of a very inflammatory speech, as 
to which he had since denied the accuracy 
of the reports, but had never given any 
account which would reduce it to any- 
thing like an excusable utterance. At 
that time he played his evil part in 
extending that feeling of ill-will which 
was so constantly fostered by a number 
of politicians of his school, not only in 
this country but also in Germany. 
To-night he had made a _ lamentable 
effort in the same direction. The ques- 
tion at issue, however, was rather 
between a number of the loyal sup- 
porters of the Government in their general 
policy and the Government in their 
expenditure on armaments, They never 
expected the Opposition to do anything 
but support a policy of expenditure, 
irrespective of common-sense, and 
declaim about the necessity of defending 


| the country, without showing the slightest 


need for suchexpenditure. Whatever line 
the Opposition took, the issue between 
the Government and their supporters 
must be worked out. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Ad- 


miralty had said that the mover of the 


wish first to | 


reduction wa: at issue with his news- 
/paper advisers. He did not think his 
right hon. friend was quite entitled to 
take such a line. Ip any case he seemed 
to have entirely misapprehended the 


/document to which he referred. That 
/document did not lay down and justify 


a programme of three ‘ Dreadnought: ” 
per annum, but was one which showed 
that if we went on building three “ Dread 


| noughts ”’ we should have an enormous 


| utterances should be consistent. 





preponderance over Germany. It did 
not preclude the writer from maintaining 
that even three “‘ Dreadnoughts ” woud 
be in excess of the needs of the country. 
If it was arguable that they should be 
in accord with certain journalists who 
otherwi.e co-operated with them, they 
were certainly entitled to argue 
that members of the Ministry should be 
in accord with each other, and that their 
One 
difficulty raised by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was that it was not at 
all inconsistent with the argument made 


P 2 
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out by the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs in a recent debate on the Address. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer had | 


denied, further, that Russia was the 
main factor to be taken into account in 
our military expenditure on India. He 
was putting the Foreign Secretary aside 
for the moment. Two years ago the 
Indian Viceroy, Lord Minto, did treat 
Russia as the main factor in our military 
expenditure in India, and put forward the 
astonishing argument that at a time 
when Russia was humiliated and practi- 
cally prostrate she was more dangerous 
than ever. There ought to be a little 
more concord between His Majesty’s 
Ministers and His Majesty’s Viceroy in 
India, on such a point as that. To come 
to a matter of still closer concern, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had told them 
with the most obvious sincerity and 
conviction that the whole object of our 
Navy was defence, and that all the other 
Powers knew it. The Foreign Secretary 
in the recent debate on the Address on 
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| the time, and would never come to the 


real issue on which, whatever Ministers. 


might think, a very large number 
of the most thoughtful people in this 
country were deeply impressed and 
were determined to come to some 
practical conclusion. He had listened 
with astonishment and pain to the 
language of the hon. Member as regarded 
another matter. He seemed to claim 
that almost everyone in the House 
agreed to the proposition that if, in the 
insane and foolish beggar-my-neighbour 
policy of for ever increasing expenditure, 
we found the burden intolerable, we 
should be prepared to fight whatever 
other Power it was that was increasing 
its expenditure also. He desired in the 
most emphatic and solemn terms to re- 
pudiate such a proposition ; and he trusted 
that many of his hon. friends would 
agree with him in repudiating it. If 
they took the word “intolerable” in a 


{ literal sense, it did not matter what they 


the captwe of private property at sea | 
had indulged in an elaborate argument, | 


the purpose of which was to show that | 


our policy as regarded defending and 


persisting in the right of capture at sea | 
'way, his hon. friend’s utterance on this 


was justified on this score, that the Navy 
exists as a great weapon of coercion 
against foreign powers. 


It must be in| 


the recollection of the Secretary to the | 


Admiralty that that was the position 


taken up by the Foreign Secretary, that | 
we were to hold to capture at sea because | 


it was the best means of bringing an 
enemy to his knees. 


It was not put | 


forward as a means of defence at all. | 
| He could not but conceive that foreign 


Whatever was the need of harmony 
between Members of that House and 
journalists, there ought to be co-ordina- 
tion between the utterances of His 
Majesty’s Ministers. That brought them 
to what he considered was a point of 
central importance that had been over- 
looked so far. What they had to look to 
was the general question of policy. They 
were not met there to discuss the points 
in which expenditure might be usefully 
cut down. 


said they would do. If they literally 
could not go on bearing their expenditure 
and had to do something else, the pro- 
position might pass as a figure of speech. 
But as the word “intolerable” was 
habitually used in a loose and rhetorical 


point amounted to a most lamentable 
threat to any other Power that the time 
might come and might come soon, when 
we should go to war with it precisely 
because it increased its naval expendi- 
ture. What should we think of any 
particular foreign nation that held out 
such a threat to us? He was sure we 
should resent it in the strongest way. 


nations would deeply resent such a threat, 
and did not suppose for a moment that 
any of them would endorse such a 
proposition. We were no more justified 
in going to war with a foreign Power for 


/ merely increasing its naval expenditure 


than any foreign Power was justified in 


| going to war with us for the same reason. 


He had listened with amaze- | 


ment to the argument of the Member for | 


the Abercromby Division on that head. 
If the debate on such a Resolution as this 
took that form they would never get at 
ihe real issue at all. They would be in 


the hands of naval and other experts all. 


Mr. J. M. Robertson, 


On this point he would think he was 
much more in sympathy with Ministers 
than was the hon. Member. He had 
supported him and voted with him in 
his demand of two years ago for a re- 
duction of Army expenditure and, like 
him, did not repent in the least of the 
course he then took. He was only the 
more astonished to find the hon. Member 
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now arguing that there must be no 
general demand for retrenchment, and 
that everything of that nature was 
platitude, to use his own expression. 
To come to the main issue, the question 
of the policy of the Government was 
raised by their refusal at the Hague 
Conference to abandon the right of 
capture at sea. He could not but think 
that in regard to the line of argu- 
ment adopted by the Foreign Secre- 
tary in the debate on the Address, 
there was a deep tallacy involved, 
and that it was shared by a number 
of Members on both sides of the 
House. One hon. Member opposite had 
delivered a very able and ingenious 
speech on that occasion, the purport of 
which was that war must be war, and that 
it must be made as abomfnable as 
possible. Hecould not see why, holding 
that view, any hon. Member should not 
argue for poisoning wells. Waiving that 
particular issue, he wished to point out 
that the assumption that was made, 
that the more property was injured the 
sooner the war would be brought to a 
close, was really grossly fallacious. The 
hon. Member opposite drew an illustra- 
tion which he seemed to think supported 
his argument, from the case of the de- 
vastation of the Shenandoah Valley inthe 
American Civil War, and he spoke with 
something like exultation of the utter 
destruction of the means of life that was 
effected by Sheridan in that case. The 
hon. Member seemed to see something 
ennobling in the conception of so de- 
vastating a valley that a crow could not 
fly over it without carrying its rations 
with it. The devastation was never as 
thorough as that, and it never for an 
instant aimed at bringing the enemy to 
his knees. That would have been a very 
gross delusion indeed. They could not 
possibly have starved out the South by 
devastating the Shenandoah Valley, and 
it did nothing to bring the war to a close. 
The Shenandoah Valey was a very 
‘mportant means of communication for 
he Noith between Washington and the 
th atre of warin the south. That means 
of communicat’on wa; freqvently being 
uty upted by the southern armies 
entering the Shenandoah Valley. The 
whole military theory of Sheridan’s 
operation was this: By making the 
Shenandoah Valley untenable by the 
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enemy’s army he wou'd leave it free 
for the passage of his own forces; but 
there was no hope whatever of bringing 
the enemy to his knees by merely 
starving out the people of the Shenando h 
Valley or for any other purpose de- 
vastating it. 


Mr. BOWLES (Lambeth, Norwood): 
I think the hon. Member has missed my 
| point. I did not suggest for a moment 
_ that the devastation of the Shenandovh 
Valley was done in order to bring the 
people to their knees by making life 
intolerable. I only used it asan illustra- 
tion of the fact that private property is 
not immune on shore, and that if you 
really were going to withdraw private 
property fron the operation of war you 
had better begin in the interests of 
| humanity ashore rather than at sea, 
where it is more humane. 


*Mr. J. M. ROBERTSON said he did 
not see that the hon. Member’s argument 
in that case amounted to anything at 
all, for he had to admit that on land 
loot was prohibited, and what was con- 
tended for as regarded the capture of 
commerce at sea was the permissibility 
of looting. The Shenandoah Valley was 
not a case of loot, so that if the hon. 
Member spoke only in that sense he was 
not speaking relatively to the contention 
of the otherside. Let them take another 
case of what might be called devastation 
for devastation’s sake, the famous devas- 
tation of the Palatinate in the reign of 
Louis XIV. That historic act of devasta- 
tion had been condemned by every 
great soldier as futile and useless, and 
it had been recognised by historians 
as not only having failed in the purpose 
of bringing the enemy to his knees, but 
as having united a large part of Germany 
against the French King. In the debate 
to which he had referred, the Foreign 
Secretary, practically taking the line of 
the hon. Member opposite, had inter- 
preted the famous historic phrase : 
“rethods of barbarism,” as having 
been applied solely to the concentration 
camps in South Africa. He did not see 
how anyone could ever suppose that the 
phrase applied to the concentration 

/camps. Concentration camps were never 
methods of barbarism. They were 
methods of vulgar and _ hypocritical 
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civilisation. It was the policy of the! 
destruction of property and of crops and | | 
houses that most of them had in view | 
when they interpreted the phrase. He | 
took it that the insistence on the right to} 
capture the enemy’s commerce was 
strictly a method of barbarism in this | 
sense, that it was an adherence to the- 
old barbaric principle that plunder wis | 
the main purpose of war and a good | 
way of getting the better of the enemy. 
In that very case of the South African | 
war they had the best of recent 
illustrations of the futility of the) 
war policy of mere destruction and 
plunder, for it was the peculiar infamy | 
of the promoters of that war that they 
protracted it, as was now generally ad- | 
mitted, for eighteen months beyond any 
reasonable time in the hope of forcing | 
the enemy to surrender by a policy| 
of destruction, and after all they) 
had to make terms with the enemy. 
Thus their policy of destruction was a 
failure by their own confession. In| 
the whole argument of the Foreign 
Secretary that the right of capture at 
sea was a powerful weapon for bringing | 
war to an end, there lay a deep fallacy, 
which was that plunder was a good way | 
of getting the better of the enemy. The 
theory that they brought a war to a 
conclusion by stealing the enemy’s pro- | 
perty had nothing in it. He wondered | 
what wars the Foreign Secretary was | 
thinking about when he said that the | 
capturing of commerce would bring a | 
war to a conclusion. The right hon. 
Baronet must have been thinking of | 
war in the abstract, and not in the 
concrete form. The last great war| 
between England and France after the | 
French Revolution lasted for twenty | 
years, and commerce was being captured | 
the whole of the time, and never once 
was it pretended that that policy did 
anything to bring the enemy to his 
knees. In the old days when men/ 
insisted upon the policy of the capture | 
of commerce at sea the policy of this 
country was one of interference with 
the affairs of Continental nations, and | 
for that purpose it might be useful, 
but surely they had passed far away | 
from that ideal of foreign policy now. | 
If, ag the Chancellor of ‘the Exchequer | 
claimed, however inaccurately, the pur- | 
pose of our Navy should be a purpose | 


Mr. J. M. Robertson. 
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tenance of the policy of insistence- on 
the capture of commerce at sea; what 
excuse was there for refusing to- accept 
‘the claim of foreign Powers. that we 
| should abandon that demand? He: had 
tried to find a rational basis for the policy 
of the Government in this matter. It 
had been pointed out that when the com- 
merce of all nations was insured it was 
a ludicrous argument to say that they 
would bring the enemy to his knees 
by ca tures, because our own under- 
writers would have to pay the 
damages. The Foreign Secretary had 
argued that in that case the prizes 
of war would go as an indemnity 
to the underwriters. He did not know 
on what authority that statement was 
made. Suchacour:e would revolutionise 
the law as regarded prizes of war in this 
country. The law and the practice as 
regarded prizes at sea was ,that they 


| belonged to the captors, and the prize 


money had always been shared in that 


'way. Now the Foreign Secretary told 


them that that practice would be put 
an end to, and the prize mouey would 


‘go to the British underwriters. The 


Foreign Office, as far as he was aware, 
had made no attempt to ascertain, the 
views of foreign nations upon this matter. 
To judge from the arguments of the 
Foreign Secretary in a former debate, our 
Government stood blindly to the position 
that we would make no concession as 
regarded the capture of commerce, that 


'we insisted on our ancient rights. By 


that very confession we maintained our 
Navy, not for purposes of defence, but 
for purposes of aggression against other 
nations who happened to have commerce 
atsea. The right hon. Gentleman had said 
that if they gave up that right they would 


run dreadful risks, that the state of war 


would continue, and they would never get 
atthatenemy. He said the enemy’s fleet 
would remain in harbour, and the state of 
war would continue. That did not seem 
to him to be the worst state of war. The 
right hon. Gentleman had suggested that if 
the enemy got his fleet bottled up after 
a certain time this country might lose 
command of the sea by making a mistake; 
but this country might also bottle up its 
fleet and then the enemy might make the 
same mistake. That was ‘the kind of 
Pickwickian argument they had been 
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of defence, what could justify the main-. 
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listening to. He did not think he needed 
to discuss that argument further, because 
if they were in such danger they might | 
as well give up the Navy altogether. He | 
knew there were two views on the subject 
of the capture of commerce at sea. 
There was one set of experts who main- 
tained that an enemy could not do any 
harm to our commerce in a naval war ; 

there was another who maintained that | 
an enemy could do a great deal of harm. | 
He challenged the Government to decide | 


which of these two positions they took. | 


If it were true that an enemy could not 


damage our commerce seriously at sea in | 


time of war, what excuse had we for 


maintaining the present vast fleet, and | 


especially the cruisers? The Secretary 
to the Admiralty had told them that his 
programme was largely one of cruisers, 
and what were they for ? 
of a naval expert they were the 
eyes of the fleet, and were f.rther, for 
the protection of commerce. 
point of view our commerce in time of 
war would be in danger, and we required 
cruisers to defend it. Consequently if 
the Government waived its right to cap- 


ture commerce at sea they would not need | 


any cruisers. The Chancellor of the 


Exchequer was committed to the view | 


that our commerce was in danger, because 
when he said the maintenance of the 
command of the sea was to us a matter 
of life and death, he must, he took it, be 
held to have been referring to the danger 
of the interception of our food supplies. | 
But the Government had only to agree to | 
the claim of foreign Powers that capture 
of commerce at sea should cease to put 
our food supply out of danger. Our food 
supply would then need no defence, and 
there would be no justification for the 
size of the Navy as it existed to-day. If, 


on the other hand, it were true that our | 


commerce ran no danger from an enemy, 


that, owing to wireless telegraphy and | 


so on, we were put in such a position that 
our commerce was practically safe, then 
what was our Navy for but for the pur- 
pose of harassing the commerce of other 
States? As against the lamentable 
position taken up by the hon. and gallant 
Member for the Abercromby Division of 
Liverpool, he would put it to the House 
that while they claimed the supremacy | 
of the sea the only result would be that | 


all foreign maritime nations would be | 
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Lonny in arming themselves in self- 
defence. So long as they maintained 
the claim to capture commerce at sea 
they were holding out one of the worst 
| temptations to our people to go to war. 
He had actually read articles which 
affirmed the proposition that if they only 
destroyed the German Navy the trade 
‘now going to Germany would come to 
| this country. So long as such delusions 
| prevailed it was this country that ran 
the risk of being tempted into war by 
the prospect of loot and plunder that 
was held out to them under this practice 
of the capture of commerce at sea in time 
|of war. It was the duty of those who 
sat on those benches to try to gather what 
| was the opinion of the wiser members of 
their Party and of the wiser minds 
|throughout the country, and he ven- 
tured to say that those wiser minds 
| were not in accord with the policy of 
the Government, and still less with the 
policy of the specialists and extremists 
|as to military expenditure. 


*Mr. CLYNES (Manchester, N.E.), in 
supporting the Resolution, said he could 
not quite understand the Amendment 
moved by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. The Labour Party for their 
/part regarded the Resolution as being 
‘much too mild to meet the views ex- 
pressed by the Libera] Party on the 
_ subject of national expenditure, especially 
‘inrespectofarmaments. The Resolution 
merely asked the Government to agree 
to further reductions in expenditure on 
armaments. He submitted that the 
cry raised at the last election by thousands 


‘of Liberal speakers was that the late 


Government was driving this nation 
to the verge almost of ruin by the exces- 
sive burden of expenditure. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was fair enough 
| never in any sense to mislead the country 
by raising hopes in regard to expendi- 
‘ture which he believed could not be 
‘fulfilled. The right hon. Gentleman’s 
moderation of promise on these subjects 
‘could always be verified by reference to 
his speeches, but at the same time he 
| stood, as it were, as a kind of silver pipe 
in the great band of Radical trumpeters 
, who on thousands of platforms prior to 
ithe last election told the country day 
by day how thousands of pounds had 
been needlessly expended. As in ten 
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years the cost of armaments had in- ; 
creased by £20,000,000 the country was 
surely led to the conclusion that with 
the advent to power of a Liberal Govern- 
ment very great relief from public 
burdens would follow. He was con- | 
scious that in advocating reduction in | 
expenditure he and those who thought 
with him would be charged with being 
friends of every country but their own. | 
Those who said he and his colleagues 
were Little Englanders were men who 
endeavoured to keep the country as 
the private property of a little section 
in it. But the fact that three-quarters 
of the revenue of the country was ex- 
pended in paying for our armaments 
and the cost of our wars in the past was 
sufficient to make everybody pause. 
Eight years ago the Emperor of Russia 
put forward his standstill proposition, but 
in the years which had intervened the 
military expenditure of England, France, 
Germany, and Russia had increased from 
£165,000,000 to £202,000,000, or some- 
thing over 22 per cent. It was a burden 
which to his mind they were called upon 
to bear, not because there was any great 
sense of national danger, but because 
they had to pay a heavy price for 
the panic mongering of interested 
parties. They were now asked to 
appreve of a national expenditure, 
which was consistent with an ade- 
quate defence of His Majesty’s 
dominions. Who was to be the judge of 
what adequate defence was? He 
asked that question because the Chan- | 
cellor of the Exchequer in the course of 
his very lucid speech hod pointed out that 
the late Government had year after year 
added to the burden on the backs of the 
people which they were now compelled 
to carry. Why was that burden added | 
to? It was because they had then, as toa 
great extent they had now, a House of 
Commons called upon to register its | 
approval of private Cabinet decisions. 
What he and his friends asked was that 
these high questions of national and | 
international policy should be subject 
more tothe free and unrestrained opinion 
and judgment of those who were elected | 
to hold themselves responsible for the | 
destinies of the various nations. If the 
expenditure had increased because a 
willing House of Commons had approved | 
of the*decisions of the Cabinet, was that | 


Mr. Clynes. 
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not a good reason why the present House 
of Commons should be left freer to im- 
press on the Cabinet what the need of the 
moment and of the immediate future was, 
and to urge that expenditure on arma- 
ments should be reduced? He com- 
plained that so far in this debate no one 
who had spoken authoritatively from 
either side of the House had uttered a 
word exhibiting genuine sympathy with 
the cause of international amity the 
world over. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for the Abercromby Division even 
went so far as to refer to the aspiration 
for international peace as a meaningless 
sentiment in a House of this kind. He 
himself thought they would never get a 
great reduction in the burden of arma- 
ments by dealing with small single 
items in the great total of expenditure 
with which they were faced. It was not 
enough for the House to look at the tact 
and administrative ability of individual 
members of the present Government or of 
past Governments. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had referred to the ad- 
ministrative tact and ability displayed 
in these quarters. The whole House 
should hold itself responsible to second 
the efforts of individual Ministers; and 
more than that, the leaders of parties, 
the spokesmen of national organised 
bodies of men, should show themselves 
untiring in the cause of peace, which 
stood second to none in the country 
to-day. It was said the money spent on 
armaments gave employment to British 
labour. But in his view the money 
should be used in more remunerative 
ways than in the building of battleships. 
The building and furnishing trades, and 
various other industries, might be stimu- 
lated if one-tenth part of the expenditure 
now incurred for armaments were used to 
assist those who were unemployed in 
connection with these trades. He and 
his friends did not wish to say that at no 
time and under no circumstances should 
we enter into a state of war, but, surely, 
only the most supreme national reason, 
involving the nation’s life and honour, 
should justify us in employing such 
instruments of war as we now had at our 
disposal. Against which Power were 
these preparations directed ? Japan was 
our ally ; Russia, as far as naval strength 
was concerned, offered no grounds for 
fear; surely we did not fear immediate 
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danger from our friend and neighbour | creased by an automatic and ever- 
France; and who could contemplate | growing process. The methods pursued 
anything like a naval encounter with our| by nations to-day in regard to inter- 
kith and kin in America? There was/ national interests differed, after all, 
only one nation left, and our Navy was | very little from those of savages of former 
certified by experts to be at least four|days; and were they to confess that 
times as strong as that of Germany. | notwithstanding all our education and 
These facts justified the Government in | strivings after a higher ideal they must 
agreeing to the terms of the Resolution, | keep armed to the teeth out of fear of 
and even in going further in the/| their nearest neighbours? It would be 
administrative effort to reduce the a good thing if the leading statesmen of 
burden under which the country was the various nations were to recognise 
now groaning. We might provide one | their obligations in that regard. It was 
element of safety for ourselves | said by a few that the international 
in the further recognition of the burden was counterbalanced by the 
rights and interests of other people. | gain derived from the physical training 
It was a good thing to guard our own, of the recruits for the Army and Navy ; 
but it was equally good to acknowledge but any advantages of a purely physical 
that other people had as much right to character would come in a much fuller 
their share of the world as we ourselves | degree if the money was spent in organ- 
had. We entered into treaties and ising and properly directing the forces 
arrangements with other lands for reasons of man for peaceful purposes instead 
of strategy and for purposes of trade; of for purposes of discord and war. If 
but we should go further and proclaim one-tenth of the effort and expenditure 
that we as a nation were ready to enter | involved in naval and military prepara- 
into treaties that would ensure the con- | tions were speut on peaceful purposes 
ditions of permanent peace and pros- men would show themselves better de- 
perity over the world at large. Mem- veloped in every way. Although the 
bers connected with all parties in the matter of money was very serious in- 
House had freely indulged in sentiments deed, especially to the class he and his 
as to the necessity for international friends represented, there was yet some- 
amity, but when they came to the House | thing even more important than money. 
as men charged with international re-| A very high human issue was involved 
sponsibilities they were told that these in this question, and until that issue 
were pious expressions of opinion. It} was recognised between one election 
was their business to urge statesmen to | and another and pressed in the Press and 
make them into more than pious opinions on the platform, and expressed more 
and to lay the lash of their censure in| frankly from the two Front Benches in 
the quarters that deserved it, especially this House, this great burden of 
on the sensational Press. Many con- | expenditure could not be diminished in 
nected with the Liberal Party were | anything like the way it ought to be. 
strongly anxious for conditions of en-| No, the great cries of the victors and the 
during international peace. and it was cheers of the successful sida had never 
for the purpose of securing these that yet counterbalanced the groans and the 
they had been elected. It was easy for | agonies of those who were slain in war ; 
the rich classes to bear the burdens and to | and no greater enterprise could be under- 
refuse to support the principle of interna-| taken by statesmen than doing their 
tional arbitration. But on the financial | utmost to set up an international ar- 
side of the question the burden fell heavi-| bitration which would settle all the 
est on the poorest classes of this country. | differences of nations in a peaceful way 
Of the 40,000,000 of people in this) without the drevd arbitrament of war. 
country only 1,000,000 were well encugh | 

off to pay any income-tax directly to the | *Mr. BELLAIRS (Lynn Regis) said 
Treasury, and until expenditure was | he had long been a student of the economy 
diminished the burden of the foor/| of this subject, and if his hon. and learned 
could not possibly be made any| friend the Member for Walthamstow 
lighter, but was bound to be in-| would allow him he wished to defend 
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the expert. He would 
legal gentlemen were also experts : 


“*To prove by reason in reason’s despite, 
That white is black an1 black is white.” 


He thought th:t the hon. and 
learned Gentleman in the course of 
his speech was doing precisely what he 
had done so often successfully elsewhere. 
In the leaflet issued by the Committee of 
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suggest that} those nations when our Navy was much 


| 


| 
| 


which the honorary secretary was the | 


mover of the Resolution it was said that 
the rise of expenditure might be certainly 
exhibited by a comparison between that 
of this year and that of 1897. He noticed 
that there was a slow process of education 
going on in the Party. The comparison 
used to be made between now and some 
period early in last century ; then it wes 
made with the expenditure in 1894, and 
now it was with the expenditure in 1897. 
But when they compared the expenditure 
of last year with that of 1897 they did 
not think it worth while to mention that 
in the latter year the engineers’ strike 
took place, and that we underspent to 
the extent of £2,500,000 on the new 
construction Vote that year. His hon. 
friends likewise forgot that the two- 
Power standard had always been applied 
by Ministers on both sidcs of the House, 
including the present Prime Minister 
himself, to the two strongest Powers. He 
could give them quotation after quota- 
tion from both Front Benches saying that 
the two-Power standard meant the two 
strongest Powers. Very obviously when 
the two-Power standard was applied now 
it meant the two strongest naval Powers 
—the United States and Germany—and 
when his hon. friends took 1897 for com- 
parison they forgot that that was the year 
which saw the inception of the first 
German Naval Bill and the commence- 
ment of American naval expansion. <A 
paper issied in Germany in support of 
that Bill showed that then Great 
Britain had sixty-two battleships and 
the United States and Germany had 
twenty-eight battleships. We were twice 
as strong in battleships and twoand a half 
times as strong in cruisers, as these two 
Powers in 1897. The hon. Member who 
moved the Resolution said that suspicion 
had been excited amongst the other great 
Powers of late by our great armaments ; 
but did it not appear to the hon. Gentle- 
man that not the slightest suspicion 
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stronger than in recent years? It 
should be remembered that battleships 
were only one element in naval strength, 
and that cruisers and destroyers were 
other elements. Hon. Gentlemen who 


| wanted to go back to the expenditure 


of 1897 forgot that the cost of con- 
struction to-day of a battleship was 
vbout 80 per cent. more than in 1897. 
If they took the ships under construction 
in 1897 and calculated what the cost 
would be at the rate paid to-day, the 
new construction in 1897 would be 


‘between two and three times as high 


‘[An Hon. MEMBER: 


as it was to-day. The mover and 
the seconder of the Resolution had 
spoken very strongly about  sensa- 


tional journalism which was doing much 
harm to Germany. He admitted that. 
He would take an instance in regard to a 
weekly newspaper which threatened 
Germany with coercion by coalition, and 
the same paper had previously talked 
about Germany’s “singularly barbarous 
attitude” and of her “diabolical” 
methods of waging war. That was 
published, not by one of the yellow 
press papers, but by an_ economist 
journal called the Nation, and edited 
by Mr. H. W. Massingham. It was 
said that a reduction in our naval 
expenditure would have to be made, 
but he thought in connection with this 
Resolution which talked about our 
peaceful relations with foreign Powers he 
would read what the Leader of the 
Liberal Imperialist Party said in 1902. 
Who was he? | 
The Leader of the Liberal Imperialist 
Party at the period was the Chancellor 


‘of the Exchequer himself, and he said 


: less 


was excited against us on the part of , 


Mr. Bellairs. 


speaking on the Navy Estimates of 21st 
February, 1902— 

** For my part I think there are two branches 
of national expenditure in the diminution of 
which I see no prospect, and for the diminution 
of which I have no desire. One is the money 
we spend on national education, and the other 
is the money we spend on our Fleet.”’ 

Navy Estimates to-day were £1,950,000 
than when the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer made that speech. The 
right hon. Gentleman went on to point 
out that we had to take into con- 
sideration every Power, and that we had 
even to take into account our ally Japan. 
After referring to France, Russia, Italy 
and Germany he invited them to look 
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further both to the East and the West. | cession was made to them the bigger 
In the case of our kinsmen across the | the tail grew, and he supposed it would 
Atlantic in the United States there was, | be all tail if concessions went on. There- 
he said, growing up one of the largest | fore he wished the Government had met 
and best navies in the world, and/this Resolution with a direct negative, 
on the other hand, our new allies|}and then he could have supported 
as he supposed we must call them|them heartily. On this occasion the 
were constructing a powerful Fleet. It} tail of the Party was masquerading, 
was impossible, he said, not to take | more or less, in the capacity of sandwich 
into account when we were construct |men. On one board there was the 
ing a Navy the dangers to which we | principle of disarmament and on the 
were exposed. The right hon. Gentle- | other the principle of economy. He 
man said then that the two-Power stan- | remembered what a great statesman 
dard represented the minimum of safety. | Lord Randolph Churchill, who had been 
In the course of the debate to-day, | quoted more than once in this debate, 
however the Chancellor of the Exchequer | said on this subject. He stated that 
in moving his Amendment had said | the Radical Party was always prevented 
that the Government adopted and} from governing by what it was pleased 
gladly adopted the preamble of the | to call its principles, and in the process 
Resolution; but in his humble opinion | of the act of governing it invariably 
that preamble vitiated the two-Power| committed suicide. He thought this 
standard. If we were to take into|/idea of pushing economy to an 
consideration our peaceful relations | extreme was one of those cases to which 
with one Power it followed that we could| Lord Randolph Churchill _ referred, 
discard that Power in dealing with our | although he himself wrecked his own 
Navy. It turned out however, that no‘ | career by a similar course. A few nights. 
one of the ve sels which the Cabinet settled | ago the tail of the Party was masquerad- 
at the end of 1903 to build were yet in|ing as sandwichmen with Macedonian 
commission. That was to say the! misrule on one board and Congo atro- 
statesmen of 1903 had to take into con- | cities on the other, but he must point out 
sideration our naval strength in 1903|to hon. Members that if they wished 
and he did not believe anyone who lived | England to act as policeman in Europe 
in the period of 1903 wa: able to forecast | and Africa, armaments became more and 
in the slighest degree the grouping of the | more of a necessity. We could not go 
European Powers now. They had now! on acting as policemin all over the 
to take into consideration what the | world without armaments and he would 
state of affairs would be somewhere | point out also that we had treaty obli- 
about the end of 1911 or the beginning | gations which the First Lord of the 
of 1912, because the 1908 programme | Admiralty and the Secretary of State: 
must safeguard the position of the| for War must bear in mind. Hon. 
country right up to the completion of | Members must remember that we had 
the 1909 programme. He thought that | occasionally to coerce Turkey as they 
was fairly obvious to anybody, but he | did at the beginning of their reign as 
did not believe that any statement by | Liberals. This action with regard to 
the Government or any argument would | Turkey might cause a war and we might 
drive the economist party from that con- | have to send 100,000 troops to meet the: 
tinual pressure for economy they had | Turkish troops who were very efficient 
been exercising for some time past. If| soldiers. In that event the Navy would 
they were driven from one position they | have to safeguard the transport and 
took up another, and they would con- | act along the coasts of Syria, the Levant, 
sistently go on applying that pressure. | and Egypt. That was only a suggestion 
They formed the tail of the Liberal Party, | which occurred to him at the moment, 
and their efforts were the old characteris- | and which he threw out, and he must 
tic efforts which had always wrecked the | pint out that the hon. Members who 
Liberal Party, that of the tail attempting | were most strenuous in calling upon the 
to wag the Party. That was always| Government to act as policeman in 
the case, and they seemed to grow by | international difficulties and who made 
what they fed upon. The more con-|strenuous speeches, spitting fire right 
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and left, did not have to do the work, | took Paris, and exacted an indemnity. 
but other men had to go and do it in| The result was, therefore, anything 
the persons of our soldiers and sailors, | but satisfactory. He might instance the 
and they ought to be provided with | case of Lord Goschen. He raised the 


question in 1899, and this was followed 
by the German Navy Bill of 1900. The 
Unionist Party set the example by 
making the substantial “‘ cut ’’ which had 
been referred to, and this was followed 
by the German Navy Bill of 1906. 


adequate weapons and all that was 
necessary. Hon. Members could not 
play the part of Peter the Hermit and 
William Penn the Quaker, at the same 
time, yet they were attempting to play 
the part of Peter the Hermit in regard 
to our policing Europe and the part of |The Government raised the question 
William Penn when they wished for/in 1907, and made a specific offer 
disarmament. What was required ?} at the Hague Conference; the result 
What did hon. Members desire to reduce | was the German Navy Bill of 1908. 
with regard to the Navy? They could} And yet his hon. friends went on 
reduce either personnel or materiel. If | talking about disarmament. Their prin- 


they reduced the personne’ they would | ciple of economy was of limited applica- 
have to break contracts with men, and} cation. It meant penurious treatment 
if they wished to reduce materiel he | for soldiers and sailors and extravagant 
would remind them that some figures|treatment as regarded social reform. 
which he had obtained from the First | His own view with regard to the ; ex- 
Lord of the Admiralty that afternoon | perts who had been referred to in such 
showed that the total expenditure on | disparaging terms was that they were 
materiel in the Navy as compared with | bound to go to them for advice, but that 
the German expenditure was 1-18 as | they were not bound to take that advice. 
against 1. He would ask his hon. friend | They would never get economy of a per- 
whether his object was to get a per- | manent and justifiable kind unless for a 
manent economy or a_ temporary | time they placed one Minister in charge 
economy by disarmament ?  MHe/of both Services and found out what 
thought he should get no answer, but | was vital for the tuo. The right way 
perhaps the Labour Party would give one. | for a Minister to approach the problem 
Was the economy they desired to effect | was to ask the experts if every measure 
to be temporary or permanent? [Some | they submitted was vital to the safety 
Laxpowr cries of “ Permanent.”] They |of the country. After all, they were the 
at any rate had had the courage of their | real experts on that question. They, were 
convictions and were entitled to say to| bound todo what was vitally neccs ary, 
the electorate that armaments stood in | but, of course, they were entitled to ask 
the way of old-age pensions. But those | the experts their reasons and make them 
vho only oped for tempcrary economy | Prove that it was vital. If it’ was 
were grossly deceiving electors if they | merely useful, then, if the British Nation 
said that the Navy stood in the way of |was too hard up, the proper attitude 
social reform. He was in favour of}of the Minister would be to say 
measures of social reform, but he hoped} we could not afford merely useful 
to get them by a revision in our|things, but only those which were 
system of taxation. What had been | yital. That was the only way in which 
the history of this question of disarma- a Minister could promote economy. 
ment 2 Napoleon the Third in the In order to bring the two Services 
sixties raised the question in every | into harmony and prevent overlapping 
country in Europe, and history was re-| their best Minister for a time only 
peating itself to a very great extent. | should be put in charge of both fighting 
Napoleon the Third was visited by the| services. He wanted to point out to 
King of Prussia, and the French| the House the official German figures, 
Prime Minister told the French Parlia-| and he begged hon. Members to listen 
ment not to be deceived by mythical/to them carefully. Since 1904, side by 
German armaments. The French nation! side with British reductions of 13°2 
proceeded to set an example in dis-| millions sterling per annum, there had 
armament. That was in 1869, and in/ been an increase in the German Army 
the succeeding year, 1870, the Prussians | and Navy Estimates of 16-2 millions 


| 











Mr. Bellairs. 
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sterling per annum. The relative in- 
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( not be convinced by these changed condi. 


crease, therefore, of the German Army | 


and Navy Estimates in the short space 
of four years as compared with Great 
Britain was 29°4 millions sterling. If 
that extra expenditure did not coavince 
hon. Members that they had got suab- 
stantially changed conditions, all he 
could say was that there was no con- 
vincing them at all. In addition to that 
the Admiralty had to take into consideza- 
tion the fact that the German Navy 
Bill which had already been sanctioned 
provided for a still further increase of 
£5,009,090 per annum by the year 1911. 
He had been much struck of late 
months by the fact that the literature 
circulated in the House had been all 
of one kind. The Peace Society, the 
International Arbitration Society, the 
Financial Reform Society, the Cobden 
Club, and his hon. friend, through his com- 
mittee, had all been at work, arguing 
against naval expenditure; and if 
industry was to be the sole measure 
of success they had deserved to 
succeed. He and those who were asso- 
ciated with him had, he thought, much 
reason to be ashamed, for they had not 
met and repudiated, as they could be 
repudiated, the arguments of his hon. 
friend by literature of a similar kind. 
In diplomacy it was universally recog- 
nised that whatever promise might be 
made to a foreign nation, if some new 
event supervened and, as the late Lord 
Salisbury said, created a stricken field, 
then those promises could be violated 
as we violated them in Egypt; we had 
then a stricken field to upset all calcula- 
tions, and, like sensible men, we adapted 
ourselves to the changed conditions. 
With regard to all this solemn twaddle 
about promises at the general election, 
he maintained that since then there 
had been a stricken field created, and 
promises made under utterly different 
conditions had no sort of application to 
the changed conditions of 1908. The fact 
that there had been an enormous increase 
of nearly £29,590,000 per annum in the 
German Army and Navy Estimates rela- 
tive to our own was of considerably more 
importance than all the opinions they 
might have uttered at the general election. 
Facts were stronger than opinions, and 
opinions had to suit themselves to the new 
facts. He was sure his hon. friends would 
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tions. He had be2a struck by the fact that 
they were so dissatisfied with the reluc- 
tions that had been achieve 1 in the British 
Navy Estimates that they had promoted 
a memorial of 135 Liberal Members of 
Parliameat to the Prim? Minister for 
further reductions. Those hoa. Members 
did not get elected for economy. The 
main issue, so far as he recollected, 
was one in which they showed posters 
of the big and the little loaf. Thev 
pictured themselves as the bountiful 
big loaf, and their opponents as tho 
famine loaf, and they proceeded to say 
that seven loaves out of ten came from 
abroad and that it would be a monstrous 
injustice if one out of the ten had a small 
tax put upon it. If that would be a 
monstrous injustice, what adjective was 
left to describe conduct which by reducing 
the Navy would expose the whole seven 
imported loaves tedanger? They would 
get a famine loaf then with a vengeance. 
The working-men were entirely on his 
side. There was another strong formula. 
they used at the general election. It 
was the old watchwords: “ Peace, 
Retrenchment, and Reform.” He used 
it himself many times; but his hon. 
friends had taken “ retrenchment” out 
of the context altogether without con- 
sidering the governing word “ Peace.” 
Peace in this country had always beef 
preserved by the strong British Navy ; 
and he would ask hon. Members whether 
they had ever known reforms carried out 
when the country wasat war. Retrench- 
ment was in direct proportion to the 
strength of the Navy. The prosperity 
of the nation, as the banking centre of 
the world, depended upon the strength 
of the Navy; and, if once they let 
down naval expenditure—and they were 
letting it down—there would be in this 
country, as there was in every other 
country in Europe, a successful demand 
for conscription, and if the conscript 
was to be paid the market rate of wages, 
they might then expect their Army Estim- 
ates to be doubled at the very least in two 
years. His hon. friends hal told them 
that they only desired reasonable com- 
pression of armaments; but who was to 
judge between reasonable and treasonable 
compression. It was only a difference 
of a “ T,” and some people found it easy 
to cross the “ T,” out. .; The late Lord 
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Salisbury said the people were the 
ultimate judges. He agreed, but who 
was to advise the people except the 
experts as to what was necessary for 
any given contingency ? Wehadinsome 
respects a very small Navy providing for 
our defence—128,000 provided for the 
whole defence, allowing some 400,000,000 
people to pursue their ordinary avoca- 
tions in the Empire. There was one 
man afloat to every 3,000 ashore. These 
128,000 men were the only safety between 
this country and invasion. That was 
-one sailor keeping out over thirty German 
soldiers. He hoped he had shown that 
it was a very penurious policy to starve 
the Navy of the necessary matcriel 
to safeguard the country against in- 
vasion, to fulfil ourtreaty obligations, 
and to protect the food supplies of 
the country. 


Sir GILBERT PARKER (Gravesend) 
thought they must all have been 
impressed by the fact that no case had 
been mode out by the mover and seconder 
of the Resolution or by those who had 
‘supported it. Everyone must feel, as 
the hon. Member for the Abercromby 
Division had said, that the Amendment 
was vague, and no one who had spcken 
in support of the Resolution had suggested 
any particular direction in which any 
considerable economy could be achieved. 
There had not been shown any avenue 
where very considerable reductions in 
Nevy or Army finance could be pre- 
sented. He did not think any Member 
present would suggest that a matter of 
two or three or four millions represented 
the principle of economy which the 
mover of the Resolution had in his mind. 
If it was only a matter of difference 
‘between one “ Dreadnought” and twe 
“*Dreadnoughts ”’ or between eight and 
ten millions of expenditure, then there 
wes really no difference in_ principle 
between those who supported the Resclu- 
tion and those who opposed it. There 
was something much more vital behind it. 
‘There were those who believed that our 
expenditure on the Navy wes unnecessary 
not to the extent of a difference of two 
-or three millions, but of a difference 
-of probably ten or fifteen millions, and 
those Members while they felt this and 
spoke in vague terms concerning it could 
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Exchequer nor to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty exactly where their economies 
should take effect. The hon. Mem- 
ber for North-East Manchester had 
talked of the peace and _ prosperity 
of the world to be achieved by 
action on the part of this country in 
promoting international amity.  In- 
ternational amity was a very good thing, 
but there were other considerations 
besides good feeling which must estab- 
lish international amity. International 
amity, if it meant anything at all 
except vague expressions of good 
feeling, must mean something definite 
and practical He asked the House 
if the attitude of Germany and the United 
States and France in expanding their 


naval programmes was against the 
interests of international amity. If it 


was, we were bound to expand ovr naval 
programme to meet that which was 
against the interests of international 
amity. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Secretary to the Admiralty in 
particular had referred to the two- 
Power standard and spoken of Germany 
and France as being the combination 
against which we had to put our naval 
expenditure. But as the hon. Member 
for King’s Lynn had just pointed out, 
that was not the standard on which our 
naval expenditure should be based, but 
rather upon the two strongest naval 














not point out to the Chencellor of the 
Mr. Bellairs. 


Powers, which were the United 
States and Germany. At present 
5 I 

these two Powers were expending 


£40,000,000 in support of their navies, 
as against our £32,000,000. But there 
was a more serious thing than that, 
if they recognised a two-Power standard 
at all. In 1911 Germany, which was 
now expending £8,500,000, would be 
expending £13,000,000 on her naval 
programme. What did we intend to do ? 
The United States were expanding pro- 
portionately. Were they satisfied to 
approve next year of the same expendi- 
ture as had been presented to the House 
this year for new construction ? What 
should we spend in five years from now? 
He thought every Member of the House 
must recognise that if they admitted the 
two-Power standard at all, they must 
admit responsibility for meeting the 
two-Power standard wherever it might be. 
It had keen said by the Secretary to the 
Admiralty that if the Cawdor programme 
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had been carried out we should be 
expending this year £9,500,000 on new 
construction. But he thought that the 
naval policy of this country was supposed 
to be continuous. One Government was 
supposed to carry out the naval policy 


ernment. He hoped the Secretary to the 
Admiralty would not have them under- 
stand by what he said that this Govern- 
ment disapproved of the Cawdor pro- 
gramme, of the policy which was accepted 
by the House on the whole, and by the 
community at large. He trusted that the 
policy which had always been pursued 
would not be forsaken even in the interests 
of that economy which they all desired. 
He did not think there was any Member 
on the other side of the House—the 
strongest advocate of economy—who felt 
the necessity for economy more than 
Members on that side of the House. 
Members below the Gangway and Mem- 
bers opposite, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer also, talked about the division 
of industrial energy and the unproductive 
character of expenditure on the Army 
and Navy. It was a lamentable thing 
that they must spend money on the 
Army and Navy, he agreed, but inter- 
national conditions and human nature 
were such that they must do it, and it was 
better to spend heavily on the Army 
and Navy and preserve our trade routes 
and our commerce. Our sea-borne com- 
merce alone represented £14,000,000 a 
year, and we spent on our Navy 
£32,000,000. What did that represent 
as an insurance? He thought about 
24 per cent. Was that unreasonable ? 
He did not think it was, and they were 
convinced that industrialism and trade 
were best preserved by keeping a strong 
Navy to protect our trade routes and 
secure our markets. Members opposite 
believed in free trade and the open door; 
free trade and neutral markets and the 
open door were only preserved because 
we were able to back up our hand by 
a strong Navy which compelled other 
Powers to take into account our ability 








to strike at a moment’s notice. Let 
them take China alone. If hon. 
Members desired the open door 
there, this country must be in a 
strong position to require other 
nations to keep the open door. The 
hon. Member for Walthamstow had 
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made some reference to our position in 
1855, and to a speech made by Disraeli 
at that time. It might have been useful 
if in quoting Disraeli the hon. Mem- 
ber had referred also to the fact 
that in 1855 England was in a panic, 
that she had to send abroad 
to hire soldiers, 20,000 of whom were 
encamped upon this soil to fight her 
battles. He argued that after a great 
war there should be immediate cessation 
of expenditure. He had no doubt 
Disraeli advocated that, but history 
had great lessons even for great statesmen, 
as great Liberal statesmen had dis- 
covered, and history had its lesson for 
Disraeli, because there was a decrease of 
expenditure on the Army and Navy 
which subsequently brought a panic in 
this country and produced a _recon- 
struction of our Army. England was 
as much disturbed in 1870 as she was in 
1855. France was another example of a 
country which believed in anti-militarism. 
There was a large party in France which 
advocated a non-military spirit. That 
produced in the end Sedan. That non- 
military spirit produced in France a lack 
of preparation and insufficiency of mili- 
tary force which subsequently put her 
under the heel of Germany. In Ger- 
many, which he hoped would long remain 
our friend, they had an example of a 
nation which had a national policy of 
conquest. In Silesia, in Hanover, in 
Schleswig Holstein, in France, in her 
dealings with Austria, she had a most 
deliberate policy of acquiring territory 
and making the country that she con- 
quered pay the cost of the war. So long 
as they were faced by nations who were 
building up empires of their own they 
must also face the probability of nations 
going to war to acquire territory and 
making the nations conquered pay the 
price ofthe struggle, and it was that that 
England had to face. Whatever her 
goodwill, whatever her desire for peace 
might be, she had to face the fact that 
there might be other nations in the world 
which were not satisfied either with the 
territory which they controlled or with 
the commerce which they governed, and 
who looked to the possibility of expansion 
based on conquest. They might not like 
it, but it existed, and they could not 
afford to sit down and watch the progress 
of armaments in other countries without 
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rigidly adhering to the policy which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had re- 
affirmed. There was no Member on that 
side who was not grateful to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, as he thought 
the country would be, for his re-affirm- 
ation of the two-Power standard, but he 
thought there was not a Member on 
that side who did not regret that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had retained 
in his Amendment that which was con- 
tradictory and misleading. It was ab- 
solutely misleading to speak of the 
friendly relations of Powers with us 
and then as a sequel to that to speak of 
economies. The two things were not 
compatible. To speak of friendly re- 
lations with Powers was a mere figure of 
speech which was used in public docu- 
ments at times preceding great crises, and 
such friendly statements had been made 
on the very verge of war. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was placed in a 
difficult position. He had behind him 
those who intended to make it difficult 
for him unless he made promises of 
further economy. He had made no 
promises of further economy and could 
hold out no hope that next year or the 
year after there would be substantial 
reductions in armaments. He had an 
extract from a speech by the right hon. 
Gentleman of 14th March, 1906, in which 
he had said— 


“The Army and Navy present fields of 
possible extravagance and certainly not of 
possible or practicable reduction in the case of 
the Navy by contracting your shipbuilding 
programme.” 


The right hon. Gentleman did not now 
state that there would be any contracting 
of the shipbuilding programme. We 
were building this year one battleship. 
How many were we going to build next 
year ? If we were to live up to the two- 
Power standard we must build, not one, 
but three. If we built three battleships 
would hon. Members opposite be satis- 
fied? If our expenditure was made 
commensurate with German expenditure 
would they move a Resolution next 
year? He thought it was worth con- 
sidering. He doubted very much 
whether hon. Members would go further 
than they had gone now. They had 
gone only so far as to express the pious 
opinion that armaments ought to be 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 
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‘reduced. They had not said how they 
‘could be reduced, and he believed it could 
not be shown if they remained steadfast 
to the principle which had been laid 
down by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. The peace and prosperity of 
the world at large was a good thing, but 
the peace and prosperity of England was 
a better thing. It was that to which 
they were committed, and that peace and 
prosperity would be best preserved by 
also preserving the tradition of the Navy 
in which the people of this country be- 
lieved and from which they would not 
be diverted by resolutions of this kind. 
ad 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (City of London): 
I am loth to intervene at this hour but 
the time before us is short and it is 
necessary to leave space for the Secretary 
for War, who will reply on behalf of the 
Government to the whole debate. I 
have not heard the whole of the speeches 
since the dinner hour, but I heard the 
whole of the debate before that period, 
and I do not think any hon. Gentleman 
will dissent from the verdict I venture 


of Armaments, 


to pass, that the speeches were 
able and interesting, but the debate 
itself has been very unsatisfactory 


for a quite simple reason—that we 
have not all been addressing ourselves 
to the same issue; the House has 
not been occupied in discussing the 
arguments for and against a simple 
question of policy. Quite the contrary. 
Partly from the use of the particular 
phraseology of the Resolution, and partly 
in consequence of the introduction of 
subsidiary circumstances, we really have 
been for a large part of the debate at 
cross-purposes. If I may say so, one of 
the most fruitful causes of a certain 
discrepancy and want of concentration 
in the arguments on either side has been 
that while some hon. Members have been 


discussing economy others have been 
discussing reduction. Now, economy and 
reduction are quite different things. 


The Secretary to the Admiralty, for 
instance, never discussed reduction ; he 
spent the whole of his time in a long and 
able address in discussing economy. 
He was occupied in showing that, as 
trustee for the taxpayers and adminis- 
trator of the Navy, he had done a great 
deal to save here and save there by 
introducing better methods ; and in the 
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same way the Chancellor of the Ex- | office, find that he has gone too far in 
chequer rising from the same bench | the matter of these loans. The rig it 
occupied a large part of his speech in | hon. Gentleman who seconded the Motion 
contrasting, not different policies of two ‘made a very interesting parallel between 
successive “Administrations, but the ques- | good business methods and Govern- 
tion of economies which he alleged to have ment methods, and he quoted, as he had a 

been made by the Administration of | right to quote, the extremely successful 
which he is a member, to show that they | business which his enterprise and ability 
were better stewards of the taxpayers have built up as showing that at all 
money than those who preceded them. events no business man should regard 
J am not going to discuss this question | the opinion of his experts with too 
of economy as distinguished from reduc- | profound or too subservient a reverence. 

tion. If you are going to deal with I appeal to the same right hon. Gentle- 
questions of economy, that is to say,if| man on another matter connected with 
you are going to ask whether the pre- | business, and I ask whether there is a 
decessor of the present First Lord of | business firm in the world, from the 
the Admiralty was a more careful ad- largest railroad down to the smallest 
ministrator of public funds than the | industrial enterprise, in which in certain 
present First Lord, or whether the late | ‘circumstances it is not only proper, but 
Secretary for War was a worse adminis- absolutely necessary to deal with great 
trator of funds than the present Secretary | capital expenditure by spreading it 
of State, you inevitably involve yourselves over a certain number of years. There 
in an endless controversy about depart-| is no other way of doing it, and if you 
mental details. Do not let anybody refuse to do it in this way the only result. 
suppose that I regard departmental is that you will not do it at all. Iwould, 
details in connection with finance as therefore, reply on that branch of the 
insignificant. I quite agree that they subject which is, I think, subsidiary 
are very important. It is very import- and apart from the main problem 
ant that the public funds should be we are discussing, in the following 
administered without waste. It is the; way:—The rizht hon. Gcntleman says 
business of the Committee of Supply that by borrowing money you are 
in discussing the Estimates to do what throwing upon future Governments and 
they can to prevent waste. But on this future taxpayers the cost of carrying 
Resolution we should only be lavishing out your permanent improvements. I 
our time if we were to discuss, not | say that by the plan he is adopting he 
questions of reduction, but questions of is throwing greater burdens on those 
economy in regard to departmental who are tocome afterhim. If you neglect 
management. I have only to mention these works while you are in office on 
two cases that have come up which show | the theory and on the excuse that you 
how vain these discussions are. We have not the money to do it that year, 
had, for instance, the question of loans for and you refuse to borrow, if the work 
public works dealt with at great length in consequence remains undone, the 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. | result isinevitable. It cannot be avoided. 
It is a subject on which the Chancellor of | It is that the time comes when they must, 
the Exchequer is fond of discoursing. | be done—when the barracks become so 
He thinks the whole course pursued by | abominably insanitary, so utterly im: 
the late Government was one of extra-| possible to use that they have to he 
vagance. He thinks that the habit of | renewed, or the cry for a new naval 
contracting even short loans throws base conforming to modern conditions. 
upon—he said posterity, but I suppose | of strategy becomes overpowering. Then 
he ought to have said the next Chancellor | you have to find money. You have to 
of the Exchequer—the cost indulged in | complete your annual Estimates for the 
by one Administration. I think the _necessary work of the year, or you have 
Chancellor of the E xchequer has gone | to borrow so as to be able to carry 
much too far in all his speeches on “this | out capital expenditure with capital 
subject; and I think, if the present | money. I am not going to dwell on the 
Government runs its natural and ap- | point further; but I have brought it 
pointed course, he will, before leaving li in to show that we really have been led 
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to produce their effects. But I do not 
wish to proceed on these side. issues. 
The fundamental issue is this—Is the 
general scale of armaments and of ex- 
penditure upon the Navy and Army 
which the late Government thought 
necessary still necessary, or ought we 
fundamentelly to modify that scale in 
consequence of recent diplomatic arrange- 
ments? That is the questio: to which I 
wish to speak. That is the question of 
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off, in the first instance, I must say by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and, 
secondly, by the Secretary to the Admir- 
alty, from the great issue really raised 
by the mover and seconder of the Resolu- 
tion to quite subsidiary and subordinate 
questions as to comparative skill and 
dexterity of administration between two 
successive Boards of Admiralty or 
Ministries. Do not let us confuse during 
the short time thet remains to us the 
two great questions of economy, which | which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
everybody is in favour of, and retrench- | did not say a word from the beginning of 
ment or reduction, which is quite a /| his speech to the end, except that he did 
different thing, and involves questions | admit, quite explicitly, that the two- 
of great Imperial policy. If I have, | Power standard was one which the 
by what I have said, cleared the ground, | Government were prepared to maintain, 
surely Iam right in saying that the true | although his friends will accompany him 
issue has not been put or met from the | into the lobby insisting that the necessity 
The true issue was | for the two-Power standard has been ex- 





Treasury Bench. 


put by the mover and seconder of the 
Resoluticn and by the hon. and learned 
Member for Walthamstow. They say 
that the present Government—and, to 


do them justice, they say also the late | 


Government—have brought us into such 
an international position that we ought 
to have great reductions in our defensive 
forces. We have been present to-night 
at one of those Parliamentary comedies 
—I dare say they are inevitable—in 
which the responsible Ministers have to 
find a way out from a situation of diffi- 
culty, which situation depends upon the 
fact that there isa real disagreement 
between themselves and their followers 
which they want to disguise, and possibly 
something resembling a real agreement 
with their opponents which they wish 
to forget. I heard a great deal from 
the Chancellor of the Excheque) and 
from the Secretary to the Admiralty of 
economies practiced and of elaborate 
comparisons between the Estimates of 
one year and the Estimates of another— 
comparisons, by the way, which omitted 
such important facts as that we had to 
re-arm the whole Army with a new gun 
just at the time when some of the im- 
portant diminutions of expenditure by 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite began 


Mr. A. J. Balfour. 


ploded owing to readjustments in inter- 
national arrangements within the last 
four years. I have some questions to 
ask on the real issue that is before us. 
First, in regard to the Army. Can we 
or can we not do our duty necessary for 
the defence of the frontier of India if we 
carry much further our reductions in 
the Regular forces of the Crown ? 





Sir CHARLES DILKE: At hore. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: My right hon. 
friend says “«t home,” from which I 
conjecture he thinks you cannot diminish 
them abroad. But that is not the issue 
I put. Everyone who has studied the 
Indian question knows that if there is 
to be a war for the defence of the North- 
West frontier of India it is not going to 
be a short war, and everyone knows also 
that, if it is not going to be a short war, 
the natural wastage of war would be 
especially great in a country of the 
climatic conditions of India. Do the 
Government think that with the in- 
evitable wastage of war we could do with 
a materially smaller number of Regular 
troops to deal with the difficulties of the 
first year or eighteen months of such 








a campzign? That is a question of 
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purely scientific examination. I agree | is quite plain and obvious to the “ man 
with the right hon. Gentlemin who | in the street,” as it is plain to everybody 
seconded the Motion that you must not else. It is, therefore, invaluable in prac- 
treat experts as if they were infallible | tice. I wish that we had it in the Army. 
authorities. But, at the same time, it | The nearest approach we have to it in the 
would be folly to ignore them; and I Army is the Cardwell system. The two- 
understand that that is a folly which the | battalion system gives a rough standard, 
Government are not committing and | but it is far less valuable for practical] 
do not intend to commit. The Chan-/| purposes. Then I ask this plain question, 
cellor of the Exchequer told us that the | The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
whole question of the defence of the | distinctly that he adhered to the two- 
frontier of India was being subjected to , Power standard ; but the mover and the 
a most close and critical investigation seconder were as distinct and as explicit 
by those scientific advisers, and that in stating that they did not adhere to it- 
‘they were entering into it without the Are these two bodies of men—the Gov- 
slightest arriere pensee or any desire un- ernment and those who support them, 
duly to force the decision of that investi- | the critics who move this Resolution and 
gation in the direction of reductions. those who oppose it—going into the same 
No military position in the world is more lobby on the same question, differing not 
complicated than the defence of the | about a trifle, not about something that 
North-West Frontier of Indix. Though is an unessential incident in the situation, 
we spent an infinite amount of time and but differing fundamentally and on a 
trouble over it, the subject was not com- point which, in the opinion of those who 
plete when we left office, and I am glad | believe in the two-Power standard, they 
to find that the investigations have been believe in because of its security for 
taken over by our successors. But have national safety as well as national pros- 
the Government the smallest prospect that | perity ? There you have the two opposite 
the military authorities in India will | schools of political and military thought. 
admit that we can deplete the resources Are they going to be joined together in 
in this country of Regular troops which holy matrimony over the Amendment of 
will be required for India far below the the Chancellor of the Exchequer? If 
uecessities there? I greatly doubt it; so, then I know a just cause or impedi- 
and if that is so, then the conclusion is ment why they should express publicly 
thit we are not merely dependent on and in the face of the world the reason 
considerations derived from the Cardwell | why there is this fundamental difference, 
svstem for keeping up the number of our and why a Resolution is brought before 
Regular troops, but that we depend on | the House, the whole course of which is 
something more fundamental, more essen- to bring light upon this difference of 
tial, and which is not so arbitrary as the opinion which should not be disguised 
mere balance of battalions at home and in the discussion of this meaningless 
abroad, for in addition to thit we depend Amendment. I believe myself to be in 
on considerations based on the vulner- agreement with the Government on this 
ibility of our frontier in India and the | point and in disagreement with the mover 
possibility of meeting all military exi- 'and seconder of the Motion, although I 
gencies. The Chancellor of the Ex- | do not think that the division lobby will 
thequer says that he adheres to what is | show that. But let us ask what is the 
mown as the two-Power standard. It| basis of the opinion of the mover and 
is not a strictly scientific standard, but | seconder, and of those who agree with 
itis a good, broad, rough working hypo- lthem. What is the reason why they 
thesis. It is a standard which everyone | wish our ancient policy to be abandoned ? 
can understand, and the point of which | What novelty is there in the existing 
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situation requiring us to violate prin- 
ciples which have been accepted by 
successive Governments and successive 
parties for many years? I think that I 
can ‘put the whole of their argument in 
two or three sentences. They say that 
the naval and military policy depends on 
the Foreign Office. The foreign policy 
of the present Government is a policy of 
peace and good-will. It has found 
practical embodiment in the agreement 
with Russia ; and therefore, you ought, 
it is said, to find in your national Budget 
some reflection which can be estimated 
in pounds, shillings, and pence of the 
exact amount of the good will which you 
have succeeded in obtaining by your 
diplomatic dexterity. “Show us,” they 
say, “in your Army and Navy Estimates 
the pecuniary equivalent of your skill in 
diplomacy.” I think that is an utterly 
erroneous way of reading either the signs 
of the present times or of any times. I 
may put in parenthetically the modest 
suggestion that peace and good-will were 
not the invention of the present Govern- 
ment; that their predecessors were 
anxious to be on good terms with their 
friends and neighbours ; and, if you are 
to estimate the value of the Foreign Office 
by these crude methods, we on this side 
may point to a series of treaties of arbi- 
tration and of arbitrations carried out, 
and finally to agreements with foreign 
Powers, to which this Government, with 
all its good-will, can really show as yet no 
parallel. Ifthe relations between us and 
foreign Powers are so much better than 
they were ten years ago, then because we 
have been in office longer we have done 
more than our successors. 


Mr. ASQUITH: I expressly shared 
the credit between Lord Lansdowne and 
my right hon. friend. 


Me. A. J. BALFOUR: The right hon. 


Gentleman was perfectly fair. I only 


want to show that these good relations 

are a ground for economies; they have 

been so for some time past. 
Mr. A. J. Balfour. 


Let us now 
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examine that which is the fundamental’ 








proposition—that if only you make 


treaties of amity and arbitration with: 


a sufficient number of your neighbours 
then you may cut down vour military and 
naval expenditure to the point which 
suits your pockets, although it may not 
minister to your safety. That is funda- 
mentally erroneous. Let us consider the 
particular arrangement which has been 
most in evidence in this debate—the 
Anglo-Russian Agreement. Does it make 
the frontier of the Indian Empire 
safe in the sense that it would enable us 
to make great military economies? I 
did full justice to the effect of that treaty 
in preventing Russia in times of peace 
from creating a new base from which 
to attack India. But that in any case 
would have been a thing of the far future, 
which would have involved Russia in 
enormous expenditure. But as far as 
the actual and existing frontier of India 
is concerned we are no safer in case of a 
quarrel with Russia than we were before. 
You say we shall not have a quarrel. 
Let us suppose that it is made more 
dificult and remote in consequence of 
the Agreement. Of course, I grant it is 
more improbable. But are you to allow 
the safety of your Indian Empire to de- 
pend on that improbability? If you 
could in the course of six months raise 
from the soil an army capable of meeting 
all your requirements, I agree that while 
the two Chancellories were haggling over 
their quarrel you might put yourself in a 
posture of defence. But everyone knows 
that is impossible. To put the thing 
arithmetically. Estimate how long it 
takes you tocreate a great fleet and army 
and compare it with the time it takes you 
to quarrel with some one else. If you 
think it impossible to get up a quarrel 
under four or five years, then you may 
let your defences go down much lower 
than they are now. But it takes two 
years to make a battleship and a great 
deal more to make a sailor. Does it take 
you more than two years to submit to a 
quarrel being forced on you? Does 
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anybody think that in consequence of our] the honour of voting with my hon. and 
tal specially good relations with France, | gallant friend. 
ake Russia, and Japan, and in spite of the 
va good terms on which, Iam glad to think,} Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
aie we are with Italy, Germany, and Spain— | Gentleman is one of the faithful forty. 
; does anybody think that, in consequence |I quite accept the rebuke of the hon. 
_ of that state of things and by reason | Gentleman, but he does not share that 
- of it, we ought to leave these islands| almost solitary glory with either the 
- defenceless ? [MrnistEr1AL protests.] 1I| mover or the seconder of the Resolution, 
: hear a murmur of dissent. [MINIs-| nor with that great body of those who, 
~a TERIAL Cheers.] Well, if not defenceless, | but for the concordat with the Govern- 
: less defended. If your defences are not | ment, would, I suppose, be prepared 
- adequate, what is less or more to you?|to vote with them. The fact is, and 
rv If they are more than adequate to any | it:reallyis a fundamental fact, that there 
ap possible difficulty, I agree diminish them. | is no greater fallacy than that of saying 
F But is that alleged. [Cries of “ Yes.”’]| that armaments and policy are mutually 
ws That is alleged by hon. Gentlemen below | interdependent, if you mean by policy 
ch the Gangway, but is it alleged on the} what most people mean—namely, the 
: Treasury Bench? And if it is alleged, | efforts of the Foreign Office at a given 
oe is apparently it is, by hon. Gentlemen ‘time to keep on good terms with its 
= below the gangway, have any single one | neighbours consistently with main- 
a of them in the course of this debate given | taining the national honour. It is very 
lia the grounds of the faith which is in them 2 | important, it is invaluable, to have such 
_ Have they explained to us or to anybody | @ Foreign Office. It may save you from 
" else how we are to meet possible diffi- wars, it may save you from the fear of 
“i culties that may arise with less forces | wars, but it is no substitute for national 
oe than we have at present? Have they} defence. It is not a thing you can put 
at gone over the ships and troops, all the! in the place of fleets and armies. Fleets 
apparatus of those who may conceivably and armies are the only expedient known 
be be our enemies and compared them with jn this world by which those who desire 
iy our own means of defence? Not one of | to maintain their independence can 
a them. They have not gone beyond maintain it in spite of the fluctuating 
platitudes, eloquently expressed, but movements of human passion. I cer- 
~ absolutely unmeaning and useless. tainly do not underrate the abilities of 
‘8 ; P the Secretary of State for Foreign 
“ *Mr. BYLES (Salford, N.): The hon. Affairs, but neither he nor any other 
er and gallant Gentleman the Member for | prophet ever born into the world could 
r the Abercromby division, whose speech | f7..s¢¢ what is to be the European political 
vs the right hon. Gentleman evidently did | weather two years or three years hence 
g uot hear, de fended the possibility of | any more than you can foresee the weather 
i largely reducing the Army. /in the Channel next week or in the 
: Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The speech | Atlantic a fortnight hence. These things 
YL of the hon. and gallant Gentleman to | 27° beyond human ken, and until we 
el which the hon. Member refers, which I | find some method by which political 
- did hear, consisted of a bitter reproach | Prophecies of that kind can be made with 
of the hon. Member and his friends | Certainty so long it is absolutely essential 
ne because they voted against him on the for the honour and safety of this country 
it only possible method of reduction. that we should keep a Fleet and an Army 
adequate to every enemy or combination 
7 *Mr. BYLES: The right hon. Gentle- | of enemies which is likely to arise, and 
ve man must not misrepresent me. I had/| which, according to all experience, we 
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may have to meet either at sea or on land. 
Therefore, I say, that on the broad merits 
my friends and I range ourselves unhesitat- 
ingly against the Motion which you, Sir, 
first put from the Chair. We are anxious 
for economy; we are not anxious for 
Economy—as much as you 
please ; think 
sistent with national safety and national 
That is all I have to say, or 


reduction. 
reduction we incon- 
honour. 
indeed that I desire to say upon the 
broad argumentative issue before us. 
But on the actual course that my friends 
and I mean to pursue I must say a word. 
We are in ignorance, of course, as to 
how far the Parliamentary signs indicate 
that an agreement between the movers 
of the Resolution and the mover of the 
Amendment has been reached. We do 
not know, in other words, whether the 
movers of the Resolution mean to resist 
the Amendment of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, or whether they mean to 
I imagine that they mean 
to agree with it. Diifering as they do 
fundamentally and intentionally, they 


agree with it. 


desire to gloss over any difficulties or 
differences that may separate friends. 
I do not quarrel with them. If, however, 
I am wrong in supposing that an arrange- 
ment has been come to, and if there is a 
division, [shall vote against the Resolution 
first put from the Chair, “That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question;” in other words, I 
shall go into the lobby against the 
mover and seconder of the Resolution, 
and shall in that respect follow the 
Government. If that Amendment is 
carried, then the question will be that 
the words of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s Amendment be there added. 
If it were in order to move an Amendment 
to the Amendment of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer I would do so, but I under- 


Mr. A. J. Balfour. 
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stand that is not in order until the 
Resolution as amended becomes the 
substantive question. I shall certainly 
not take the trouble to go into the 
lobby in favour of the misleading 
platitudes of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s Amendment, although I 
shall vote with him that the words of the 
original Resolution be omitted. But I 
suggest”that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s own views upon this question , 
and certainly our views, would be much 
better expressed if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would consent to have put 
from the Chair his Amendment with the 
addition after the words “consistent 
with,” of the words “the two-Power 
standard of naval strength and,” so 
that the whole Resolution as doubly 
amended would read as follows: “ That 
in view of the continued friendly relations 
with foreign Powers anncunced in the 
Gracious Speech from the Throne, this 
House will support His Majesty’s Ministers 
in such economies of naval and military 
expenditure as are consistent with the 
two-Power standard of naval strength 
and the adequate defence of His Majesty’s 
dominions.” It will be observed that 
this gets rid of all ambiguity, intentional 
or unintentional, in the situation; and 
it will make it perfectly clear that the 
Government, in modifying the original 
Resolution, desire to put on record on the 
files of the House what they have said 
in their speeches they mean to maintain. 
A clear issue will then be raised between 
them and the Gentlemen on the other 
side of the House who think that the 
two-Power standard is antiquated and 
ought to be profoundly modified in the 
interests of economy. If time permits 
I will move that Amendment myself, 
but if it comes on after eleven o’clock 
it will not be in my power to move it 
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because you, Sir, will at once leave the 
Chair without Question put. Therefore, 
practically the only chance of its being 
put to the House is that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer should agree to it. 
As it expresses wht I understand to be 
h's explicit view and the view of the 
Government of which he is a leadin g 
member, I hope he will ask you, Mr. 
Speaker, to put his Amendment in that 
form from the Chair. In that case we 
should get a clear vote upon the subject, 
and the country and Europe would be 
able to gather what they certainly will 
never be able to gather from the debate 
as far as it has gone at present—namely, 
that the majority cf this House are 
firmly determined to preserve intact 
those great yrinciples of naval and 
m'litary expenditure on which I firmly 
believe the safety and honour of th’s 


country depend. 


THe SECRETARY or STATE For 
WAR (Mr. Hatpane, Haddington): I 
have been accustomed to look upon the 
right hon. Gentleman as one of the most 
practised masters of the forms of debate 


in this House, but I am bound to say | 


that in his concluding sentences I do 
not think he has quite lived up to his 
reputation. He makes the extraordinary 
proposition that the Government Amend- 
ment should be amended, and that there 
should be put into it a reference to 
the two-Power standard which nobody 
has controverted—[OpposiTIon cries of 
“Oh!”}—which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer expressly affirms—[OPPosITION 
cries of “ Why not accept it ?”]—and 
which was not disputed even by my 
right hon. friend the Member for North- 
wich. It would be as absurd to put it 
in this Amendment as it would be to put 
in that the Army shall be always 50,000 
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strong. These details are outside alto- 
gether the scope of this Amendment ; 
controversy has not been raised upon 
them, and the long and short of it is the 
Government cannot accept any such 
proposal. The right hon. Gentleman 
began his speech with an observation 
with which I have a great deal of sym- 
pathy. He said that in the course of 
this debate many topics have been 
discussed which were not germane to the 
real question, and so long as he main- 
tained that position, I think he made 
some criticisms which were of a very 
fair and appropriate order. There has been 
some discursiveness about this debate. 
But then the right hon. Gentleman went 
on to define the real question. In sub- 
stance it was this. Ought we to go 
below the state of things which the late 
Government had provided? The right 
hon. Gentleman’s proposition was suitable, 
and he took as his first illustration of it 
the question which arises in regard to the 
Indian frontier. He asked whether, 
if we made reductions on what the late 
Government had provided, we should be 
providing adequately for contingencies 
in connection with the defence of that 
frontier. The first observation I have to 
make to that is that the right hon. 
Gentleman himself do23 not always 
seem to have thought that the amount 
of troops which at one time existed, 
and existed during the course of his 
Government, was the proper amount 
necessary to be maintained for the 
defence of that frontier, because there 
were put forward in official Papers and 
speeches from his Government proposi- 
tions for the reduction of the Army by 
a very substantial amount — fourteen 
battalions, I think, at one time—and 
therefore I cannot think that the right 
hon. Gentleman is serious in suggesting 
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that the state of things which he left when 
he went out of office represents the 
numerical quantity which ought to be 
maintained for the defence of the Indian 
frontier. Thus the question is, What 
was the state of the Army when the 
right hon. Gentleman left office? I 
admit most cordially his keen interest 
and desire to put things right. But he 
did not put things right. He did not 
leave us with an efficient Army, and an 
Army which was adequately organised, 
and the question to-day is not one of 
keeping these numbers more or less, but 
a question of putting that Army into 
such a state of efficiency that we will 
get much more out of it than we got in 
his time. That is what underlies the 
policy of the Government, and it may 
be that it will turn out that with smaller 
numbers we shall have a more efficient 
Force for the defence of the North-West 
frontier, if such an occasion should arise, 
than was the state of things under the 
late Administration. The right hon. 
Gentleman said the Cardwell system 
is the nearest approach to the two- 
Power standard that we have in con- 
nection with the Army. Liagree that it is 
In the Cardwell 
system you have got a system which 
was devised by Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Cardwell forty years ago, as being the 


the nearest approach. 


most economical mode of providing for 
the defence of an Empire a great deal 
of which is overseas. It is a merciful 
system to the Colonies and Dependencies, 
and it is a merciful system to India. One 
reason why I could never agree on this 
point with the hon. Member for the 
Abercromby division was because it 
departed from the Cardwell system, 
or put a large charge upon the already 


overburdened Indian frontier. 


Stir CHARLES DILKE interjected 
a remark about the Government of India 
Mr. Haldane. 
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which was not distinctly heard in the 
gallery. 


Mr. HALDANE: It was considered 
by Commission after Commission and 
decided by them to the contrary. I will 
give references which will place that 
absolutely beyond doubt. At any rate 
that was the policy of Mr. Gladstone 
and Lord Cardwell; it is the policy 
of the present Government, and has been 
the policy of most responsible statesmen 
for forty years past. We think that at 
present the time has come for the review 
of all those matters, for the purpose not 
merely of cutting down, nor of disre- 
garding efficiency, but with a view to 
getting efficiency. We feel that there 
are three reasons on which we can justify 
reduction. One is because it is not 
inconsistent with getting increased effi- 
ciency. The second, and a very im- 
portant one, is because economy in Army 
and Navy administration tends to give 
you a war chest, and a war chest is one 
of the most important things you can 
have for national defence. I would ask 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
whether they have any plan by which 
three successive thirty-firsts of March 
would have brought them to a point at 
which they would have paid off £40,000,000 
of the National Debt. That will be our 
position by the next 31st of March. 
The war chest of the nation will be in a 
more satisfactory position than that of 
other Powers. There is a third reason 
why we can reduce consistently with the 
Cardwell system, and that is because 
policy in South Africa has led to a state 
of things which makes it right and 
profitable to withdraw a considerable 
number of troops. That enables us 
to make a very substantial saving, which 
is estimated at £170,000 a year. These 
things we believe to be consistent not 
only with economy but’ with increased 
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efficiency. Theright hon. Gentleman went | 
on to say that there were two propositions 
before the House, as I understood him. 


One was that if you had a treaty such as 
the Anglo-Russian Treaty, or the French 
entente, you have got rid of any necessity 


for making any provision for the future. 


I certainly did not understand anybody 
on this side of the House to maintain 


that thesis, though some speeches were 
made with which I did not wholly agree. 
Some speakers seemed to me inclined to 


go too fast in their progress and to 


proceed without any definite standard ; 


but nobody went so far as that. Idid not | 
hear anyone say that we wanted no Army 
and Navy. I believe the right hon. 
Gentleman said the counter-proposition | 
was that treaties were not to be taken 
into account, that you are really no 


better off when you have them, because 
you cannot rely on them. To my mind 
that proposition is an even greater fallacy | 
than the first. 


than the right hon. Gentleman, that you | 


I do not say, any more 


can absolutely rely upon treaties ; they are | 


are modified, they change, they pass 
away. I have always held very strongly | 


that while war may come quickly and 


your notice may be short, preparation 
for war can never be a short affair; 
There- 
fore, I agree you can never wholly rely 


it requires much time and study. 


Nevertheless, they may and 


on treaties. 
do make a profound change for the | 
better. You never can, in dealing with | 
the affairs of the British Empire, provide | 
for every possible contingency. The 
right hon. Gentleman in an eloquent 
period of his peroration used a phrase 
which I think went too far. 
to me to say that it was our duty to 
provide against any combination of our 
enemies that was in the least likely to 
How can you do that? You! 


He seemed 





arise. 
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| be that a risk which might 
| be great has ceased to be 


| relations. 
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might make yourself bankrupt and be 
But what I do 
siy is that it is true that no amount 


of Armaments, 


your own worst enemy. 


of survey of the strategical possibilities. 
can guard you against all the con- 
that I have 
studied this question closely and am 


tingencies may arise. 
convinced you cannot lay down any 
immovable standard for 


What 
you have to do is to deal with the most 


absolute and 


all the necessities of the Empire. 


likely contingencies, and these are con- 
what 
your treaties are and your relations 


tingencies which depend upon 
with other Powers, so that it may well 
at one time 
any serious. 
risk at all, because of those treaties and 
That must be 


judged by 


'those who best know the condition of 


The of State 
India, the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affuirs, the Secretary of State for the 


affairs. Secretary for: 


| Colonies—these are the men who ulti- 


mately determine, with the Governments 
to which they belong, the size of the 
Army and Navy which has to be miain- 
tained, not the Secretary for War or 
the First Lord of the Admiralty. The 
hon. Member for Walthamstow pleaded 
for larger reductions in naval and military 
armaments, but he did not give us any 


|standard by which we were to judge 


of those reductions or what was to be 
the measure of them. I sympathise 
with those who feel that if we hid more 
money at our disposal as a nation we 
could do much with it. My right hon. 
friend the Member for Northwich and I 
have worked at the University problem 
together, and we have often felt that, 
if we had only the cost of one or two 
battleships to operate upon, it would 
go a long way to giving us one or two 
very useful and necessary Universities. 
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But, after all, national problems remiin. | stances I say it is not possible by any 
The life of the nation has to be carried | mere general aspiration, by any broad 
on, and the extent to which its life has| principle laid down without reference 
to be guarded depends on your relations| to any standard, to define precisely or 
with other Powers and what other | in practical fashion the extent to which 
powers are doing. You cannot divorce | you can go in the direction of economy. 
your own position from that of other | It always must be a difficult matter to 
And it is on the shoulders | tell the precise point to which you can 
That must always be a 
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Powers. 
of the Government of the day that| go with safety. 
must rest the responsibility of deter-| matter for the judgment of those who 
mining to what extent it is safe to make | are best informed, but it is also a matter 





changes in the armaments you are to|on which broad considerations of policy 





keep up. 


business, and so is preparation for war. 
We have been caught out more than 
once When the sky seemed clear over- | excess. 
We had a sky that was cloudless | in mind the desire which exists to set 


head. 


and there came the Crimea. 
seemed clear and there came the Indian 


Mutiny. 


clear and there came South Africa and 


caught us unprepared. 


and you cannot be sure that the condi- 


War is a serious enough | bear. 
in this matter, and it is not desirable 


And again the sky seemed 


Matters change, 





tions will remain to-morrow as they are | 


to-day. 


in time of war, you cannot forget that 


the views which nations 


In time of peace, 


not less than | 


take of each 





Question.” 


: | 
other’s armaments and the capacity to | 


make decisions felt are an element which 


you cannot exclude. 
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There are two schools of thought 


that either school should prevail to 
The only wise course, bearing 


The sky | nations free’ from the burden under 
which they groan, is for those who are 
responsible to take all things into account 
and to survey the question as a whole, 
and to arrive at a decision which is at 
once wise and just. 


Question put, “That the words pro- 


posed to be left out stand part of the 
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the Amendment of which I have given | 


notice. [Cries of “I object.”] 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. | 


Gentleman cannot move it as objection | 


is taken. 
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Ward, W. Dudley(South’mpton) 
Warde, Col. C. E. (Kent, Mid.) 
Waring, Walter 
Warner, Thomas Courtenay T. 
Wason, Rt. Hn. E.(Clackmannan 
Wason,John Cathcart (Orkney ) 
Waterlow, D. S. 


| Whitbread, Howard 


White, Luke (York, E. R.) 
Whitehead, Rowland 
Whiteley, John Henry( Halifax) 
Whittaker, Sir Thomas Palmer 
Wilkie, Alexander 

Williams, Osmond (Merioneth} 
Williamson, A. 

Wills, Arthur Walters 

Wilson, 4.Stanley (York,E.R.) 
Wilson, Hon. G. G. (Hull, W. 
Wilson, J. H. (Middlesbrough) 
Wilson, P. W. (St. Paneras, S. } 
Wilson, W. T. (Westhoughton } 
Winterton, Earl 

Wodehouse, Lord 

Wood, T. M’Kinnon 

Wortley, Rt. Hon. C. B. Stuart 


Wyndham, Rt. Hon. George 
' Younger, George 


Yoxall, James Henry 


TELLERS FOR THE NorEs—Mr 
G. Whiteley and Mr. J. A. 
Pease. 


the debate stood ad- 


| POLLING DISTRICTS AND REGISTRA- 
| TION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) BILL. 


ead a second time, and committed 


‘to a Standing Committee. 


and objection being taken to further 


Adjourned at a quarter after 


Eleven o’clock. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION. 
Sixtieth Report from the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners for England; with an 
appendix. 
Presented (by command), and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 
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PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 
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King’s College London (Transfer) Bill PEN ae 
{u.L.]. Report from His Majesty’s _, PUBLIC RECORDS. 
Attorney-General received, and ordered| Addition to the rules for disposal of 
to lie on the Table. | documents under the Public Record Office 

| Acts, 1877 and 1898: Laid before the 

Interoceanic Railway of Mexico Bill | House (pursuant to Act), and ordered to 
[u.L.]. Read 2* (according to order), and | lie on the Table. 
committed. | 

| 


Metropolitan Electric 'l'ramways Bill | MUNICIPAL REPRESENTATION BILL 





|u.L.]; London (Westminster and Ken- | 
sington) Electric Supply Companies Bill | 
Read 2* (according to order), and | 


[H.L. . 
committed: The Committees to be 
proposed by the Committee of Selection. 


King’s College, London (Transfer) Bill 
[H.L.|. Read 2* (according to order), and 
committed. 


Rochester Bridge Bill [H.1.]. Read 2* 
(according to order), and committed : 
The Committee to be proposed by the 
Committee of Selection. 


Audenshaw and Saddleworth Urban 
District Councils Bill [H.L.]; Briton 
Ferry Urban District Council Bill [1.1.] ; 
Merthyr Tydfil Corporation Bill [1.1.]; 
Skegness Urban District Couneil Bill 
[u.L.]; Pontypridd Water Bill [.1.]; 
Great Northern, Piccadilly, and Brompton 
Railway Bill [.L.]; Metropolitan District 
Railway Bill [H.L.]; South Wales Elec- 
trical Power Distribution Bill [1.1.]. 


Report from the Committee of Selection, | 
That the Viscount Iveagh be proposed to | 


the House as a Member of the Select 
Committee on the said Bills in the place 
of the Lord Saltoun ; read, and agreed to. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 
ARMY. 

Return giving the strength of each 
infantry battalion and each battery of 
artillery on the Home Establishment on 
Ist February 1908, showing the number 
of men in each unit who have less than 
one year’s service or are under twenty 
years of age, showing also the number of 
recruits at the depot. 


VOL. CLXXXV. [FourtH SEriks.] 





[H.. ] 
[SECOND READING.] 
Order of the day for the Second 
Reading read. 


Lorp COURTNEY or PENWITH: 
My Lords, I am afraid I occupied your 


Lordships’ attention at rather undue 
length in presenting this Bill a little 
'while ago, but I hope on this occasion 


to be as brief as your Lordships would 
desire. As the House is aware, this is 
a permissive Bill. Its object is to enable 


'the municipal councils of our English 


boroughs to substitute for the present 
method of electing their members the 
system which is detailed at length in the 
Bill. The alteration is intended to 
secure a greater continuity in the com- 
position of these councils and the more 
assured presence on them of independent 
members, men who are active and useful 
in municipal affairs but are not attached 
to any political party, and who, under 
present circumstances, have a difficulty in 
entering these bodies. 

The Bill was read a second time last 


_year by your Lordships and referred to a 


Select Committee. That Committee took 


| great pains to examine the scheme and 


the operation of the Bill, and they 


‘reported very favourably upon it. I 
| think I am fairly representing them when 


I say that they thought the Bill well 
calculated to attain the ends sought by it, 
that it could be worked with tolerable 
ease, that returning officers could certainly 
be found capable of carrying it out, and 
that they would have little or no difficulty 
in training their assistants to work the 
system. The members of the Select 
Committee had the advantage, not only 
of hearing explanations of the Bill given 


R 
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by those interested in its drafting, but of 
actually seeing an election of members of 
a medical council in London conducted 
on this system, which no doubt had some 
effect upon their decision. 


Whilst the Select Committee thus 
approved of the object of the Bill and 
substantially of the method by which it 
was sought to be accomplished, they 
thought the conditions under which it 
might be adopted by the municipal 


councils were not quite stringent enough, | 


and that it was not sufliciently apparent 
that whatever was done would be done 
experimentally. They therefore proposed 
certain alterations in the Bill to remedy 
this supposed defect. These alterations 
have been made, or, at least, I have 
endeavoured to incorporate quite faith- 
fully all the proposals of the Select 
Committee. I believe a doubt is enter- 
tained by one noble Lord who can speak 
with authority as to whether we have 
carried out the proposals of the Select 
Committee with absolute correctness. It 
was so intended, and if we have failed, 
the matter can be remedied in Committee. 
I can assure the members of the Select 
Committee that nothing was intended 
but to carry out with the utmost 


strictness what they recommended. As | 


your Lordships approved the principle 
of the Bill last year, at all events, so far 
as consenting to the Second Reading 
involves approval ; as you referred it to 
a Select Committee, who returned it with 
such favourable comments, and as we 
have made the alterations proposed by 
the Select Committee, I do not think 
need trouble the House with any further 
remarks at the present moment. I 
therefore, with great hope that it will 
meet with the absolute concurrence of 
your Lordships, move the Second Read- 
ing of the Bill, 


Moved, That the Bill be now read 2*.— 
(Lord Courtney of Penwith.) 


*THeE LORD PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (The Earl of Crewe): My 
Lords, I desire to say, on behalf of the 
Government, that we do not propose tooffer 
any opposition to the Second Reading of 
this Bill, partly, of course, because it is of 
a very tentative and permissive character, 
and, even if passed into law, would not 
of itself involve any important legislative 
change. My noble friend hehind me 
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spoke of the Committee which, as your 


Lordships know, sat last year. It seemed 

to me he somewhat overstated the effect 
| of the Committee’s recommendation when 
/he said they had expressed approval of 

the principle of the Bill. What they did, 

I think, was te express approval of the 

experiment being tried, which is not 

precisely the same thing; and it is also 
important to remember that the function 
of the Committee was a distinctly limited 
/one. They did not inquire into the 
whole subject of minority representation, 
but simply dealt with this particular Bill, 
It is, I think, important to bear that in 
mind in considering what the Committee 
| really did. 


There is no doubt that, as far as 

the London municipal boroughs are 
/concerned, there is, as everybody who 
has looked at the Report of the Select 
Committee will see, something in the 
nature of a distinct grievance which might 
ibe remedied. In the Metropolitan 
| boroughs, which, as your Lordships know, 
/are in a different position from those in 
| the provinces, the elections are triennial 
,and affect the whole of the council ; and 
the effect has been that on certain occa- 
| sions there has been an absolutely sweeping 
change in the composition of the council, 
far beyond what the change in the opinion 
‘of the electorate could be said to 
warrant. In the provinces, on the othe 
hand, under an entirely different Act of 
| Parliament, one-third of the council is 
|elected every year. That does involve 
/a much more gradual alteration of the 
| composition of the council, and it involves 
'a much greater probability of something 
like a continuous policy. 


One complaint which has been brought 
against this Bill is the alleged complica- 
tion of the manner in which its object is 
to be carried out, and I think that my 
noble friend probably under-estimates 
the degree of terror with which his First 
Schedule is regarded at first sight by 
those who attempt to peruse it, 
and with which it might be re- 
garded by the returning officer. On the 
other hand, I think my noble friend is 
entitled to argue, as no doubt he does, 
that it is quite possible that a process 
which looks extremely complicated on 
paper, may be far more simple to carry 
out than a first view would lead one to 
suppose ; and I believe, as a matter of 
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fact, that those who have tried the 
experiment—and the Committee had the 
advantage of witnessing an _ actual 
election under this system—have found 
that it is easier than the appearance of 
the Schedule would lead one to imagine. 


On general grounds, as I say, we do 
not desire to offer any opposition to the 
Second Reading of this Bill. But I 
think it is important to give one word of 
caution, as we know that my noble friend 
looks further akead and hopes to see this 
plan employed for the purpose of 
Parliamentary elections. I should, there- 
fore, like to guard myself by saying that 
it must not be supposed that we either 
say or deny, by giving assent to the 
Second Reading of this Bill, that this 
plan is the one which ought to be 
adopted, supposing any plan has to be 
adopted, for the purpose of meeting the 
ditticulty of minority representation on 
the large scale. Iam anxious to make 
that perfectly clear, in order that we 
may not be told at a future date that we 
have adopted the principle of the noble 
Lord’s Bill for the larger purpose. 


Lorp BELPER: My Lords, as I had 
the honour of acting as Chairman of the 
Select Committee, it is, perhaps, due to 
the House that I should say a word 
about our proceedings. I am sure, in 
the first instance, that the Report entirely 
carries out the view I held myself, and, 
I think, the view of the great majority 
of the Committee. As the noble Earl 
the Lord President of the Council has 
stated, our duties and functions were 
certainly limited. We had not to express 
an opinion on the principle of the pro- 
posal; but we did satisfy ourselves that 
the machinery of the Bill would work 
perfectly well, and that it carried out in 
an effective way the object of the measure 
—namely, that of giving fair representa- 
tion to minorities. 


We had a very ample opportunity of 
having the Bill explained to us by the 
oticers of the society with which my 
noble friends Lord Courtney and Lord 
Avebury are connected ; and I am bound 
to say that it took some time and a good 
deal of explanation to make us fully 
acquainted with its intricacies. But 
when-we had mastered the proposal, and 
had had an opportunity of seeing an 
election carried on under this system in 
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the Royal College of Surgeons, with the 
officers of the Proportional Representa- 
tion Society as returning officers and the 
surgeons themselves counting the votes, 
we could see that, with proper instruction, 
the Bill was perfectly workable, and that 
a competent returning ofticer would be 
able to give such instructions to his 
subordinates as would ensure the 
machinery of the Bill working efficiently. 
I am bound to say, with regard to the 
complicated nature of the Bill, that I 
think that part of it could be got over; 
but I did form a strong opinion that 
there was one objection to the rather 
complicated explanations that were 
necessary—namely, that a voter in the 
first instance certainly could not assure 
himself that the machinery which was 
put before him would necessarily carry 
out the object in view, and that his vote 
would have the proper value when the 
votes were counted; but that as soon. 
however, as he had had an opportunity 
of carefully examining it and of having 
the matter fully explained to him, he 
would, no doubt, give his vote under this 
machinery with an assurance of confidence. 


Representation Bill. 


The next point we thought it neces- 
sary to assure ourselves upon was that 
there was a feeling in the country in 
favour of adopting some system, different 
from the present mode of election, which 
would secure more weight to the 
minority vote. As the noble Earl has 
pointed out, in London, where the elec- 
tions take place every three years and 
affect the whole of the council, there 
have been some of the most startling 
changes that it would be possible to con- 
ceive. In Lewisham, for instance, at the 
1903 election, the Progressives had 
thirty-four seats and the Moderates oniv 
six; in 1906, on the other hand, the 
whole of the Progressives were unseated 
and the Municipal Reformers obtained all 
the forty-two seats. There have been, 
under the present system, such violent 
fluctuations that most people have felt the 
necessity for some value being given to’ 
the minority vote. 


Having satisfied ourselves on those 
two points, we thought it our duty to 
secure that the Bill should be strictly 
confined to an experiment. The scheme 
which we proposed was this, that a 
council should not have power to try this 
experiment by a mere majority, but that 


‘the resolution in favour of the change 
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should be carried by a majority of three- 
fifths of the council after due notice had 
been given. This would enable an ex- 
periment to be made of the proposed 
system for a period of three years, 
practically one election of the whole 
council. We also suggested that, if it was 
wished, after the expiration of the period of 
three years, to continue the experiment, 
it should be possible for a council, by a 
resolution of a majority of its members, 
to continue the new system of voting for 
another period of equal duration; but, 
failing any such resolution, the borough 
should revert automatically at the next 
municipal election to the mode of con- 
ducting elections in force before the ex- 
periment was tried. We also proposed 
that after the expiration of this second 
period of three years any further 
resolution of a council in favour of the 
continuance of the proportional system 
should be laid before each House of 
Parliament for a period of not less than 
forty days during the session of Parlia- 
ment, and that, if either House before 
the expiration of such forty days pre- 
sented an address to His Majesty against 
the resolution, no further effect should be 
given to it. 


I would point out that we had no 
opportunity of comparing this procedure 
with other means of giving effect to the 
minority vote. The Committee was a 
Committee on this Bill, and, as chairman, 


I had to rule out of order any discussion | 


with regard to other modes of securing 
the object in view. Therefore we felt 
that we were not in a position to say 
either aye or no whether this was the 
best mode of procedure, but merely to 
give effect to what was proposed, namely, 
that the experiment should be tried. 
There is one other point to which a refer- 
ence was made by the noble Lord in 
charge of the Bill. I do not think that 
Clause 4 as it stands does quite accurately 
carry out the proposal of the committee, 
because it says that— 

“The operation of this Act may be discon- 
tinued for any borough by a resolution of the 
council passed in the same manner and on the 
like notice as the 1e-olution adopting this Act, 
and thereupon this Act shall cease to ke in 
force in the borough.” 
and that then— 

The council of any borough in which the 
oyeration of this Act has been discontinued 
miy again adopt this Act in the same manner 
as if it had never heen previously adopted.” 


Lord Belper. 
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As I have explained, that is not intended. 
It is not intended that there should be any 
necessity for moving a resolution fo dis- 
continue the operation of the Act, but 
that proprio motu the council should go 
back automatically to the old mode of 
conducting the election unless a resolu- 
tion in favour of the continuance of 
the proportional system is passed by a 
majority of the council. I think, there- 
fore, the noble Lord will see that this 
clause is not quite in conformity with the 
scheme outlined by the Committee, and, 
subject to that, I entirely agree with 
the explanations he gave. 





Lorp ASHBOURNE: My Lords, it is 
most natural that such of your Lordships 
/as take an interest in this subject should 
approach it and desire to speak of it with 
‘the caution that was exhibited by the 
/noble Earl the Lord President of the 
Council. The question dealt with in the 

Bill is one of the very highest importance. 
|The evil my noble friend seeks to grapple 
'with is that the present method of 
| checking votes in this country for every 
| purpose works out with the result that 
|in a great many cases there is no true 
|representation of the various opinions 
|held. It is, no doubt, generally felt that 
| that is not satisfactory, and that it would 

be a great deal better if some method 
‘could be discovered which would give 
fair representation to the minority. 


Anyone can see that those are topies 
| entitled to plain consideration from eyery- 
one, and they have attracted the support 
of some of the most powerful minds in 
this country for a great number of years. 
I will not allude to those who are still 
| with us, but I would like to mention, for 
the respect I bear to his name, the late 
| Henry Fawcett. My noble friend Lord 
Courtney appears to have lived and 
learned, and to have come to the con- 
clusion that he must approach the question 
_in a tentative and experimental way, for 
/he has left Parliament severely ‘alone. 
| This Bill suffers, I think, not a little 
by the title that has been given to it; 
| it is awe inspiring to be asked to consider 
.a Bill for proportional municipal re- 
|presensation. It suggests a great many 
‘sums behind to be worked out by those 
| whose minds still retain enough of their 
early education to enable them to perform 
the feats, but it does not suggest any- 
| thing of popularity. The schedules, too, 
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do not look attractive reading at first 
blush. 


I heard the discussion last year on this 
Question, and was a good deal struck 
by what was said by the noble Marquess 
the Leader of the House, whom we hope 
soon to see again in his place. The noble 
Marquess said he had given consideration 
to this matter some years before, and one 
of the practical difficulties that struck 
him was that the returning officer was 
“ps a power that in some cases might 
be found to be almost too great for fair 
and satisfactory working. I do not say 
that it is an objection that I would adopt 
lightly, but it shows how a fair mind 
looking at this question will see points 
that need examination and consideration. 
The struggle has been, I have no doubt, 
on the part of my noble friend and those 
interested in this question, to evolve a 
system which is not only just, but sus- 
ceptible of ready understanding. [ have 
no doubt as to the absolute honesty of 
purpose of my noble friend, but whether 
he has yet succeeded in reaching the 
highest point of simplification in a very 
difficult question T have not the know- 
ledge that would enable me to say. 


The measure has gone through the 
ordeal of a Select Committee, and that 
Committee guarded themselves against 
making a rush with anything like 
enthusiasm on the subject, but rather 
dealt with it with caution and 
hesitation. It may be that should the 
Bill pass, the boroughs would, to use 
a common expression, fight shy of it ; it 
may be that the constituents would be 
timid and would not think they could 
work it out; and if the representatives 
of the borough, who had to consider the 
application of this Bill, had it borne in 
upon them by public meetings and by 
articles in the Press that the constituents 
of their borough did not see their way to 
adopt it, understanding the present 


system but not feeling very clear that | 


they could understand the new system, 
that, of course, would operate as a check ; 
and it might be that, if the Bill passed, 
it would be adopted in a comparatively 
small number of boroughs. I dare say that 
that would satisfy to some extent the 
views of my noble friend, because it 
would test the working of the system by 
public elections. 


The suggestion made by the noble 


much | 
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is that the wisest, fairest, and most 
courteous course to adopt, in reference to 
a measure proposed by one whom we all 
respect so much as the noble Lord, is to 
read the Bill a second time; but the 
noble Earl was careful to guard himself 
by entirely confining what he said to 
this Bill, and by preserving entire 
freedom should it ever be sought to apply 
the principle in a wider way. The views 
stated on that subject by the noble Earl 
commend themselves to my own 
judgment, and I would be sorry to say 
anything that would indicate a want of 


Representation Bill. 


entire respect for the Bill. 
*LorpD EVERSLEY: My Lords, the 
noble Earl the Lord President of the 


Council has pointed out very properly 
the great distinction between the metro- 
politan boroughs and the provincial 
boroughs. In the case of provincial 
boroughs, a third of the councillors retire 
annually, with the result that there is an 
election every year, and I believe that, as 
a rule, the boroughs are divided into 
wards returning three members. Now, 
nobody has pretended to say that there 
any grievance there. There was no 
evidence before the Select Committee 
last year from a single provincial borough 
that they were dissatisfied with the 
present mode of election. One-third of 
the members are elected annually ; there 
is, therefore, continuity, and the minorities 
are fairly represented. I am_ perfectly 
certain that if this Bill passes into law 
we shall never see the experiment tried 
in any one of the provincial boroughs. 
Indeed, it was stated before the Com- 
mittee that the provincial boroughs were 
satisfied with the existing state of things 
and did not approve of the Bill. 


In the London boroughs the position is 
The plan that has 
been in operation there since the constitu- 
tion of the metropolitan borough councils, 
and, indeed, before in the case of the old 


vestries, has been that of triennial 
elections affecting the whole of the 


members, and it has happened that at 
one election the whole of the members of 
a council were replaced by others of a 
different type. I do not think anybody 
who has looked into the matter can doubt 
that some change is necessary and 
desirable in the case of the metropolitan 
,boroughs. For my part! think the 


Earl the Lord President of the Council | true remedy could be found in the 
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application of the provincial method 
of election, the boroughs being divided 
into wards returning three members 
and a third of the members being 
elected each year. That seems to me 
to be the logic of the position ; but as my 


noble friend desires that the experiment | 


of proportional representation should be 


made, I have no particular objection. It | 


is unlikely, however, that any ‘of the 
London borough councils will risk the 
trial. 

To speak frankly, I am not in 
favour of schemes of minority repre- 
sentation. I have had a connection 


with the subject almost as long as | 


my noble friend Lord Courtney. I 
recollect that forty-one years ago, when 
the Reform Bill of 1867 was before the 
House of Commons, and a Motion was 


made for the purpose of introducing the | 


cumulative vote into Parliamentary elec- 
tions, the motion was supported by Mr. 
Milland Mr. Faweett, and I have no 


doubt my noble friend Lord Courtney, | 


although not a member of the House at 


that time, supported it by his pen. | 


Though supported by high authority on 
one side, it was opposed by equally high, 
in fact greater, authority on the other— 
namely, by Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Bright, and 
Mr. Gladstone; and I remember that, 
speaking on that occasion, I ventured to 
predict the failure of the scheme. 


I would remind your Lordships that 


two experiments have already been made | 


in this direction. It was introduced into 
the Reform Act of 1867 by your Lord- 
ships by way of Amendment, and was 
very reluctantly accepted by the Govern- 
ment of the day and by Mr. Disraeli, 
who had previously expressed a very con- 
fident and strong opinion against its 
adoption. 
applied to three-cornered constituencies— 
not many in number. 
that, instead of three votes being given, 
the electors should only give two. For 


some little time, I think, the scheme gave | 


satisfaction, but after a while its defects 
became apparent. One of its defects was 
that it caused political stagnation in the 
constituencies ; members got returned as 
minority members, and there was no 
practical means of getting rid of them. 
The whole scheme became distasteful to 
the constituencies where it was adopted, 
and in the Reform Act of 1884 it was 
abolished by universal consent, and there 


Lord Eversley. 
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The proposal was | 
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| was substituted for it the scheme of 
| single-member constituencies. 


| The other experiment that was tried in 
| the same direction was in the case of 
| school board elections, where the cumula- 
| tive vote was adopted to enable various 
religious sects to be represented. 
That, if I recollect rightly, was adopted 
by general consent, and for a time it 
worked well. But after a few years it 
was found that it enabled representatives 
of small sections to get into positions 
where they were mischievous rather than 
useful, and from which they could not be 
dislodged. Even supporters of minority 
representation condemned that particular 
scheme, and it finally disappeared when 
the work of the school boards was trans- 
ferred to county councils. Lord Courtney 
and his friends think they have at last 
devised a scheme which is not open to 
these objections; and, theoretically, | 
think, there is a great deal to be said for 
the elaborate scheme described in this 
Bill. But my own belief is that in 
practice it will be open to almost similar 
objections to those felt against the cumu- 
lative vote. I think it will turn out, in 
practice, that it will favour minorities in 
the same way as that scheme did, and 
that it will make it extremely difficult for 
majorities to obtain their due proportion 
on the councils. It will obstruct 
majorities, and, on the other hand, small 

sections and classes of people will find 
' themselves able to return members. 


Take, by way of illustration, the scheme 
as described in the Schedule of this Bill. 
Take the case of a constituency returning 
five members with 6,000 votes. Accord- 
ing to the proposal of my noble friend, 
any one candidate getting the quota of 
1,000 votes will be entitled to be 
elected, and, theoretically, that is per- 
fectly accurate, and there is a great deal 
to be said for it. But, in point of fact, 
when you come to the practical working 
of a scheme of this kind, I think it will 
turn out very differently. Let me sup- 
pose, for instance, the case of a constitu- 
_ency which is being fought by two nearly 
equal parties, and that then a candidate 
independent of either of them comes 
forward. I think it can be shown mathe- 
matically that in such a case, if the inde- 
pendent candidate obtains, not one-sixth 
of the votes, but slightly above one-ninth 
of the votes he will be almost certain of 
| election. 
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Lord COURTNEY or PENWITH: 
No. 


*LorD EVERSLEY: It would be 
necessary for the purpose of working this 
out to have a blackboard and chalk ; but I 
must ask the House to take it from me that, 
under the conditions I suggest—namely, 
that two nearly equal parties are fighting 
the constituency, and an independent can- 
didate comes forward—the independent 
candidate, if he obtains one-ninth only of 
the votes, would be almost certain of 
deing elected. 


Municipal 


Lord COURTNEY or PENWITH: 


No, no. 


*Lorp EVERSLEY: Then there is 
this further difficulty. If, in the case of 
4 constituency returning tive members, an 
independent candidate succeeds in getting 
the quota, then the two parties who are 
fighting for the other four seats would 
almost necessarily be in an equal posi- 
tion—two of each would be returned, 
unless one party were in the proportion 
of three to two, which is a very rare case. 
Thus it turns out that, under a scheme 
i this kind, the minorities would be 
unduly favoured, and majorities would 
find it extremely difficult to exercise their 
influence. For these reasons I confess 
that, for my part, I have very great doubt 
as to the advisability of the whole 
scheme. I do not know that I have any 
objection to the Bill passing into law, or 
even to the experiment being tried in 
any one of the London boroughs if they 
choose to adopt it. But I very much 
doubt if a London borough council will 
try the scheme, and I have a very strong 
impression that, if passed, the Bill will 
become a dead letter. 


Lorp COLCHESTER: My Lords, as 
{ had the honour of serving on the 
Select Committee of your Lordships’ 
House by whom this Bill was considered, 
I wish to say a few words on this subject. 
Speaking as one who was a member of 
the late School Board for London, I do 
not at all accept the view of the noble 
Lord who bas just sat down, that the 
cumulative vote in school board elections 
was a bad system. 
venience of its working, so far as there 
was inconvenience, was due to the 
awkward size of the constituencies, and 
the inconvenience would, I think, have 
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been greatly removed if there had been 
only three members for each constituency. 
But the system of cumulative voting 
gave a fair representation of parties, 
and there was scarcely one constituency 
in London in which the elector, whichever 
side he was, had not at least one of his 
members in sympathy with him. I think 
that was a great advantage. If anyone 
speaks impartially on this matter it is 
myself, because, on the first occasion that 
I stood for the London School Board, I 
was defeated by the operation of that 
vote ; but I still consider the working of 
it was fair. My own bias was in 
favour of the cumulative vote, or 
the restrictive vote, rather than the 
complicated system of this Bill; but, 
from what I heard and saw on the 
Committee, I was led to believe that the 
working of the system seems to be much 
easier to those accustomed to it than one 
would at first sight suppose it to be. It 
seems to me that a wide extension of 
minority representation is the inevitable 
consequence of the wider popular fran- 
chise. The effect of the present system is 
that large parties scattered throughout the 
country hardly have any representation 
at all. I welcome this Bill as a step in 
the right direction, but whether the 
scheme will ever be adopted on a large 
scale I do not know. 


Representation Bill. 


*Lorp AVEBURY: My Lords, as I 
also had the honour of serving on the 
Select Committee I trust I may be per- 
mitted to say a few words on this subject. 
Lord Eversley, though he did not oppose 
the Bill, certainly threw cold water upon 
it, and prophesied that, if passed, it would 
never be adopted. I am not going to be 
so bold as to enter into any prophesy, 
but, if I were to do so, I should say that 
if the municipal authorities had power to 
adopt this system they certainly would 
do so. At any rate, that has been the 
case in Switzerland. Lord Eversley went 
on to discuss the question of cumulative 
voting in school board elections. I 
entirely agree with my noble friend who 
has just sat down that, far from working 
badly, the cumulative vote gave great 
satisfaction. It is quite true that many 
of us thought there was a better system 
than that of the cumulative vote, 
and the House of Commons appointed a 
Committee, on which I had the honour 
to serve, to consider the question; and 
the last two Vice-Presidents of the Council 
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as well as the last two heads of the 
Education Department gave very strong 
evidence before the Committee that the 
cumulative system had not only not 
been a failure, but had conduced greatly 
to the satisfactory working of school 
board:. The system was not abandoned, 
as my noble friend suggested, because it 


was condemned, but simply because the | 


work of the school boards was handed 
over to the municipalities and no change 
was made in the system of election to 
those municipalities. 


Then Lord Eversley gave the House 


some very extraordinary mathematics, | 
and asked your Lordships to accept them | 


from him. It would be premature to 
go into that question in any detail, 
but I would venture to express a 
hope that the House will not accept 
that statement from my noble friend. 
As to the alleged difficulty of the system 
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the two great objects we should aim at 
in any system of representation—it wil. 
give power to the majority and a hearing 
to the minority. This Bill will to a 
considerable extent secure those two 
great objects, and I am glad that your 
Lordships are going to give it a Second 
Reading. 





On Question, Bill read 2* accordingly, 
|and committed to a Committee of the 
Whole House. 


| — 


ASH WEDNESDAY. 

THe Eart or CREWE: My Lords 
there is no business on the Paper for to- 
/morrow, and in any case 1 believe it 
| would be unusual for your Lordships to 
sit on Ash Wednesday. I, therefore, beg 
'to move that the House do adjourn until 
| Thursday next. 


proposed in the Bill, I think it may be | 


assumed that what the Danish, Swiss, 
and Belgian electors and the voters in 
various other parts of the world can do, 
will be 


British electors. 


scheme which is gradually making its 
way over the rest of the civilised world. 
As a Londoner, and an ex-chairman of the 
London County Council, I may say that, 
whatever may be the case in the 
country —and I cannot help thinking that, 
even in the country, this Bill would work 
with great advantage—-the present system 
in London is most unsatisfactory. It has 


been found by experience in two succes- | 


sive municipal elections in the Metropolis 
that a comparatively small change of 
opinion among the voters themselves may 


suffice to throw out the whole of the | 


representatives of one party and replace 
them by the representatives of another. 


Whether we agree, on the whole, with 
the Progressives or with the Moderates, 
I think we shall all concur that there 
are good men on both sides, and that it 
is important to secure the return of those 


councillors who have done good service | 


in the past. The result of this Bill 
will be to secure greater continuity of 
action, and it will, therefore, prove a great 
advantage to the Metropolis. I deny 
that the Bill would give undue advantage 
to the minority. It will secure what I 
venture to think the House will agree are 


Lord Avebury. 


carried out satisfactorily by | 
I am not prepared | 
to admit that my fellow-ccuntrymen | 
are so stupid that they cannot carry out a | 


Moved, that the House do adjourn 
until Thursday—(The Earl of Crewe.) 


On Question, Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at twenty-five 
minutes past Five o'clock, to 
Thursday next, half - past 
Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
| Tuesday, 3rd March, 1908. 


The House met at quarter before 


Three of the Clock. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


Madras Railway Company (Annuities) 
Bill (changed from “ Madras Railway 
Company (Purchase) Bill *’).--As 
amended, considered; to be read the 
third time. 


North-East London Railway Bill.— 
Read a second time, and committed. 


Standing Orders.—Resolutions reported 
from the Select Committee— 

“That, in the case of the Lincoln 
Corporation Bill, Petition for dispensing 
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with Standing Order 128 in the case 
of the Petition of ‘ Kirkby-in-Ashfield | 
Urban District Council’ against the | 
Bill, the said Standing Order ought to 
be dispensed with.” 


“That, in the case of the London 
County Council (Tramways and Im- 
provements) [Lords], Petition for Bill, | 
the Standing Orders ought to be dis- 
pensed with :—That the parties be per- 
mitted to proceed with their Bill, on 
the condition that the powers to construct 
Tramwevs Nos. 3, 4, and 5 are struck 
out of the Bill:—That the Committee 
on the Bill do report how far such Order 
has been complied with.” 


“That, in the of the Thames 
River Steamboat Act, 1904 
(Amendment) [Lords], Petition for Baill, 
the Standing Orders ought to be dis- 
pensed with :—That the parties be per- 
mitted to proceed with their Bill.” 


ease 


Service 


“That, in the case of the Camborne 
Water, Petition for Bill, the Standing 
Orders ought to be dispensed with :— 
That the parties be permitted to procecd 
with their Bill.” 


Resolutions agreed to. 


PETITIONS. 
CHILDREN BILL. 
Petition from Leith, in favour: to 
lie upon the Table. 


PREMISES (EXCLUSION OF 

CHILDREN). 

Petitions for legislation : From Armley ; 
Boston; Clevedon; Crewe; Limehouse; 
Morpeth; and Willington; to lie upon 
the Table. 


LICENSED 


MORAY FIRTH (ILLEGAL TRAWLING). 

Petitions for prevention: From Caith- 
ness ; Lossiemouth (two); and Lybster ; 
to le upon the Table. 
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SALE OF INPOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 

Petitions in favour: From Barcombe ° 
Chailey ; Chelsea; Consett and District 
(nine); Great and Little Wakering 
(two); Great Yarmouth; Hove; Ilford 
(four); Ilkeston; North Hagbourne ; 
Southwick; and Steyning; to lie upon 
the Table. 

WOMEN’S ENFRANCHISEMENT BILL. 

Petition from Cambridge, in favour ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


Reports, &e. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 
ARMY. 

Copy presented, of Return giving 
the Strength of each Infantry Battalion 
and each Battery of Artillery on the 
Home Establishment on Ist February 
1908, showing the number of Men 1m 
each Unit who have less then one vear’s 
service or are under twenty years of 
age; showing also the number of Re- 
cruits at the Depot [by Command]; 
to lie upon the Table. 

ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION. 

Copy presented, of Sixtieth Report 
from the Ecclesixstical Commissioners 
for England, with an Appendix [by 
Command]; to he upon the Table. 
EAST INDIA (ECCLESIASTICAL CHARGES). 

Return presented, relative thereto, 
[Address 25th February; Mr. Herbert 
Roberts]; to lie upon the Table, and 
to be printed. [No. 81.] 


BOYCOTTING (IRELAND). 

Return ordered, “of the number of 
cases of Boyecotting and of persons 
boycotted throughout Ireland on the 
5ist day of March, 1902, the 31st day 
of July, 1905, the 30th day of November, 
1905, the 3lst day of January, 1907, 
the 5lst day of July, 1907, and the 
5ist day of January, 1908, in the follow- 
ing form :— 





Wholly Boycotting. 


Partial Boycotting. 


eae, eee a otal Number of all 
: = eases of Boycotting. 





Cases. Persons. | Cases. 


| Persons. 


{ 


Cases. Persons. Cases. Persons. 








| 
| 


—-(Mr, Lonsdale.) 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
CIRCULATED WITH THE VOTES. 


Refreshment. House. 

Mr. ALDEN (Middlesex, Tottenham) : 
To ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, if he is aware that 
confectioners and purveyors of mineral 
waters and other shopkeepers are pro- 
hibited from selling after 10 p.m. any 
non-intoxicating liquors to be consumed 
on the premises without a licence; what 


is the amount required for that licence ; | 


and what object is served by the enforce- 
ment of this regulation. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Gladstone.) | 


I take it that this Question refers to the 
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after 10 p.m. unless they take out a 
lcence under that Act. This is an Ex- 
cise licence, and costs 10s. 6d. if the 
premises are under £30 in annual value 
and one guinea if they are £30 or over. 
The principal object of this provision is 
to enable the police to secure that the 
refreshment houses which keep open late 
at night are well conducted and are 
| eventually closed in accordance with the 
| law relating thereto. 





Reduction of Estimates. 


Mr. WALKER | (Leicestershire, 
| Melton): To ask the Secretary to the 
lon ° 

| Treasury what reductions have been 


made in this House upon the Estimates 
| during the last ten years. 


fact that, in pursuance of Section 6 of | 


The Refreshment Houses Act, 1860, re- | 


ireshment houses in which intoxicating 
liquors are not sold may not remain open 


(Answered by Mr. Runciman.) The 
| figures asked for by my hon. friend are 


| shown below :— 





Year. Vote Reduetion. 
1900-1 ; Army, Vote 2 £5 
(Medical) 


A903-4 Privy Seal Office - £1,770 
1904-5 | Education, Ireland £100 
| (Supplementary) 
| 
1905-6 | Irish Land Com- £100 
mission 


Amount of 


Particulars. 





The Estimate was presented to enable 
the House to discuss South African 
mil tary hospitals. The Vote was 
agreed to in Committee of Supply, 
but the money not being required 
the Report stage was not taken. 


| 


| 
| 
i 
| 


| The Estimate presented was for £2,770. 
| £1,000 was voted on account. The 
| balance was not required owing to a 
subsequent change in the tenure of 
the office, and was not therefore 
| voted in Committee. 

| 

| Vote reduced in Committee. 


| Vote reduced in Committee. 





Compulsory Education in Ireland. 

Mr. DELANY (Queen’s County, Os- 
sory): To ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland whether, in 
consequence of the low attendance of 
children attending school throughout 
Treland, he will bring in a Bill to amend 
the compulsory Education Act by making 


it compulsory on the county councils to 
put it in force. 


(Answered by Mr. Birreil.) 1 should 
find considerable difficulty in adding to 
the number of Bills affecting Ireland 
which i hope to introduce during the 
present session; but I am very sensible 
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493 Questions. 
of the need there is for the improvement 
of school attendance in Ireland. Those 
who have administered the existing law 
are, | believe, of the opinion that it re- 
quires some amendment; and I agree 
with the hon. Member that there should 
be a law of general application. I should 
be glad to consider the question if I had 
evidence that hon. Members from Ireland 
desired such legislation. 


Rathgar Ex Telegraph Messenger. 
Me. J. P. NANNETTI (Dublin, College 


Green): To ask the Postmaster-General 


if he is aware that an ex-telegraph mes- | 
senger, named Michael Kelly, temporarily | 


employed at the Rathgar district office, 


has been dismissed, apparently for in- | 
voking the assistance of his association ; | 


if Kelly made application for a vacancy 


on the auxiliary class in Ballsbridge dis- | 


trict, and, receiving no reply, called on 
the inspector of postmen, who threatened 
him with dismissal if he gave further 
trouble; if in the meantime the vacancy 
was given to an outsider; if Kelly then 
placed the matter before the Ex-tele- 
vraph Messengers’ Association, of which 
le is a member; whether a deputation 


from that body waited on the Comp- | 
troller with reference to his case, and | 


within a week of this interview Kelly 


was replaced by an ex-Army man and | 


informed that there was no further work 
for him, although on the day that Kelly 
was dismissed a vacancy existed in the 
James’ St. District, and another ex- 
messenger was called in to fill it; and if, 
under the circumstances, he will cause 
Kelly to be reinstated. 


(Answered by Mr. Sydney Buzton.) 
Michael Kelly has not been dismissed. 
His employment as temporary substitute 
in the ordinary course of events was dis- 
continued when a regular appointment 
was made to the duty, but he is now 
again being employed on another duty. 
His appeal for the help of the association 
referred to by the hon. Member did not 
in any way affect the case. 


Deaths of Asiatics on British Ships. 

Mr. SUMMERBELL (Sunderland) : 
To ask the President of the Board of 
Trade, if any inquiry was held into the 
death from heart failure of a coal trimmer 
named Jobanalla Allimalla, on 11th June 
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last, on the steamship “ Clan Macneil ” ; 
what was the consumption of coal on this 
vessel for each twenty-four hours; how 
many men were actually employed on 
her as firemen and trimmers; and how 
much coal was each man required to 
work in the twenty-four hours. 


(Answered by Mr. Lloyd-George.) In- 
quiry was held by the Shipping Master 
at Bombay, the Superintendent of Mer- 
cantile Marine, and the Principal Board 
of Trade Officer at Glasgow. The man 
had been ill and off duty for over six 
weeks, and had received medical treat- 
ment in port. The consumption of 
coal per twenty-four hours was t\enty- 
eight tons. The number of firemen and 
trimmers was nineteen, and the con- 
sumption of coal per man was about 
1} tons. 





BRACE (Glamorganshire, S.): 
To ask the President of the Board 
‘of Trade if any inquiry was _ held 
}into the death from heart failure of a 
i fireman named T. Lawson, on the 27th 
| May last, on board the steamship “‘ Evan- 
geline”; what was the consumption of 
coal on this vessel for each twenty-four 
hours; how many men were actually 
employed on her as firemen and trimmers ; 
and how much coal was each man 
required to work in the twenty-four 
_ hours. 


Mr. 


(Answered by Mr. Lloyd-George.) In- 
quiry was held by the Vice-Consul at 
Civita Vecchia and a certificate signed 
by a doctor at Dover, where the body 
was landed, states that death was due 
to heart failure. The man had been a 
draughtsman and was unused to the 
work. He had been less than a day 
on board and was taken ill in his first 
watch. The consumption of coal per 
twenty-four hours was 16°06. The 
number of firemen and trimmers was 
seven and the consumption of coal per 
| man was a little over 2} tons. 


| Mr. J. WILLIAMS (Glamorganshire, 
i W.): To ask the President of the 
| Board of Trade, if any inquiry was 
i held into the death from heat apoplexy 
iof a fireman named Moossa Camma, 
on 10th June last, on the steamship 
|‘ Peninsular”; what was the coal 
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consumption on this vessel for each 
twenty-four hours; how many men 
were actually employed as firemen 
and trimmers; and how much coal was 
each man required to work in the twenty- 
four hours. 


(Answered by Mr. Lloyd-George.) In- 
quiry was held by the Shipping Master at 
Aden, the Superintendent of Mercantile 
Marine at Tilbury, and the Principal 
Board of Trade Officer in London. The 
man died of heat apoplexy after one 
day at sea. The consumption of coal 
per twenty-four hours was about 100 
tons. The number of firemen and 


trimmers was forty-seven, and the con- | 
sumption of coal per man was about | 


2? tons. 

Mr. REDDY (King’s County, Birr) : 
Vo ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether his attention 
called to the number of deaths that are 
continually occurring amongst Asiatic 
and other seamen from diseases of the 
chest and lungs; 


hes been 


ig the death of Allimea Ahmedally, 
a coal trimmer, on 18th May last, who 
was serving on the steemship “ Okara” ; 


and whether he can state the «mount | 


of cubie space per m:n provided on this 
vessel. 


(Answered by Mr. Lloyd-George.) Al) 
deaths of seamen receive the attention 
of the Board of Trade. 
was reported by the Shipping Mister 
st Bombay. The men died in hospits! at 
Bombay. The vessel was employed in 
the coasting trade of India, and she was 


The present case 


of course run under the regulations | 


of the Government of India as regerds 
victualling and crew space. Assuming 
that she carried the number of men 
certified for (thirtv-six) the space per 
mon would be 98°8i cubic feet. 


Mr. REDDY: To ask the President 
of the Board of Trade whether his 
attention has been called to the number 


of deaths that are continually occurring | 
amongst Asiatic and other seamen from | 


di eases of the chest and lungs; whether 
any inquiry was held into the cireum- 


stances attending the death of Aftar| 
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Ulia, a donkeyman, on 26th May last, 
| who was serving on the _ steamship 
| ** Sikh’; and whether he can state the 
; amount of cubie space per man provided 


| ; 
| on this vessel. 








| (Answered by Mr. Lloyd-George.) In- 
| quiry was held by the Vice-Consul at 
| Norfolk, Virginia. The man had been 
suffering from tuberculosis throughout 
the vovage from Singapore, and died in 
hospital at Norfolk. Assuming that the 
vessel carried the number of firemen 
certified for (sixteen) the space per man 
would be 175-46 cubic feet. 


Mr. C. DUNCAN (Barrow-in-Furness) : 
To ask the President of the Board of 
| Trade if his attention has been called 
|to the supposed suicide of an Asiatic 
‘seaman named Khan Hassan Baba on 
board the steamer “ Electra,” on 29th 
| May last; if he can say whether this 
man was working as a stoker; how 
many men were engaged as stokers on the 
“ Electra”; what was the daily con- 
sumption of coal on board; and how 
many tons of coal each stoker was called 
upon to handle during the twenty-four 
hours, 


(Answered by Mr. Lloyd-George.) In- 

quiry was held by the Assistant Resident 
at Aden, who reported that the man had 
| been ill and was treated by the ship’s 
|surgeon for incipient pneumonia. I am 
informed that the man was not a stoker, 
| but a deck hand, and had been only three 
| days in the ship. I have no information 
jes to the consumption of coal or number 
‘of firemen and trimmers employed in 
| this case. 


Mr. C. DUNCAN: To ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether his 
attention has been called to the number 
'of deaths that are continually occurring 
amongst Asiatic ard other seamen from 
diseases of the chest and lungs ; whether 
| any inquiry was held as to the circum- 
| stances attending the death of Takocd- 
hone Assamala, aged eighteen, a coal 
trimmer, on 18th July last, who was 


? 


serving on the steamship “ Loch Tay ” ; 
and whether he can state the amount of 
cubic space per man provided on this 
vessel. 
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(Answered by Mr. Lloyd-George.) In- | 
quiry was held by the Acting Consul at | 
Rotterdam and the Superintendent of | 
Mercantile Marine, Barry. The man is | 
reported to have suffered from con- | 
sumption for several months, and died | 
in hospital at Rotterdam. Assuming 
that the vessel carried the number of 
firemen certified for (twenty-two), the 
space per man would be 105°23 cubic | 
feet. | 


Mr. HOGAN (Tipperary, N.): To 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
whether his attention has been called to | 
the number of deaths that are continually 
oceurring amongst Asiatic and other 
seamen from diseases of the chest and | 
lungs; whether any inquiry was held 
into the circumstances attending the 
death of Sedeyak Abeedalli, a coal 
trimmer, on 28th June last, who was | 
serving on the steamship “ Glenelg”? ; 
and whether he can state the amount of 
cubic space per man provided on that | 

’ | 


vesse!. 


(daswered by Mr. Lloyd-George.) In- 
quiry was held by the Superintendent 
of Mercantile Marine at North Shields. 
The man died at Antwerp after a fort- 
night’s illness. Assuming that the vessel 
carried the number of firemen certified 
for (twenty), the space per man would be 
115°25 cubic feet. 
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for (twenty-one), the space per man 
would be 101°1 cubie feet. 


Me. N. J. MURPHY (Kilkenny, 8.): To 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
whether his attention has been called 
to the number of deaths that are con- 
tinually occurring amongst Asiatic and 
other seamen from diseases of the chest 
and lungs; whether any inquiry was 


/held as to the circumstances attending 


the death of Tomnorooz Alli, a coal 
trimmer, on 9th May last, who was 
serving on the steamship ‘ Sangola” ; 
and whether he can state the amount 
of cubic space per man provided on this 


| vessel. 


(Answered by Mr. Lloyd-George.) In- 
quiry was held by the shipping master 
at Bombay. Man died of pneumonia 
after a few days’ illness. Assuming 
that the vessel carried the number 
(thirty) of firemen certified for when last 
in the United Kingdom, the space per 


;man would be 102°9 cubic feet. 


Mr. N. J. MURPHY: Toask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether his 
attention has been called to the number of 
deaths that are continually occurring 
amongst Asiatic and other seamen from 
diseases of the chest and lungs; whether 
any inquiry was held as to the cireum- 
‘tances attending the death of Awany 


' Bin Aroon, a seaman, on 25th June last, 


Mr. HOGAN: To ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether his attention 
has been called to the number of deaths 
that are continually occurring amongst 
Asiatic and other seamen from diseases 
of the chest and lungs; whether any 
inquiry was held as to the circumstances | 
attending the death of Cajee Rahim | 
(ajee Esmail, a fireman, on 16th May | 
last, who was serving on the steamship | 
“Beira”?; and whether he can state | 
the amount of cubic space per man | 


provided on this vessel. | 
| 


(Answered by Mr. Lloyd-George.) In- | 
qurv was held by the Vice-Consul at | 
Hamburg. The man died in 00 
at Hamburg after discharge. The owner 
stated that he was suffering from enteric 
and diarrhcea. Assuming that the vessel 
carried the number of firemen certified 


who was serving on the steamship 
*“TIndradedo”’; and whether he can 
state the amount of cubic space per 


man provided on this vessel. 


(Answered by Mr. Lloyd-George.) In- 
quiry was held by the Acting Consul- 
General at Antwerp. The man died in 
hospital at Antwerp after discharge from 
the ship. Assuming that the vessel 
carried the number of seamen certified for 
(fourteen), the space per man would be 
145°3 cubic feet. 


Mr. O'GRADY (Leeds, E.): To ask 
the President of the Board of Trade if 
any inquiry was held into the death from 
supposed heart disease of a coal trimmer 
named Abdoal Hassein, on 9th June 
last, on the steamship ‘“ Sutherland ” ; 
what was the coal consumption on this 
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vessel for each twenty-four hours; how 
many men were actually employed on 
her as firemen and trimmers; and how 
much coal was each man required to 
work in the twenty-four hours. 


Questions. 


(Answered by Mr. Lloyd-George.) In- 
quiry was held by the assistant shipping 
master at Calcutta, the Superintendent 
of Mercantile Marine, and the Principal 
Board of Trade Officer at Cardiff. The 
man is said to have had symptoms of 
previous trouble. The consumption of 
coal per twenty-four hours was 24 tons. 
The number of firemen and trimmers was 
sixteen, and the consumption of coal 
per man was 1} tons. 


Mr. O'GRADY : To ask the President 
of the Board of Trade if any inquiry 
was held into the alleged suicide of an 
Asiatic fireman, named Mahomed Salter 
Deen, on 20th April last, on board of the 
British steamer “Industry”; if he can 
say what was the consumption of coal 
on this vessel for each twenty-four 
hours; how many men were actually 
employed on her as trimmers and firemen ; 


how much coal was each man required | 


to work in the twenty-four hours ; 
and whether any suicides of firemen 
had previously occurred on board this 


ship. 


(Answered by Mr. Lloyd-George.) In- 
quiry was held by the Acting Vice- 
Consul at Bahia Blanca, the Superin- 
tendent of the Mercantile Marine at 
Barry, and the Principal Board of Trade 
Officer at Cardiff. The cause of the 
man’s disappearance was not discovered. 
The consumption of coal per twenty-four 
hours was 34 tons. The number of 
firemen and trimmers was eighteen, and 
the consumption of coal per man was 
15 tons. 


Mr. MACPHERSON (Preston): To 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
whether he is aware that medical opinion 
holds that beri-beri is a disease due to the 
want of proper and sufficient food ; 
whether his attention has been called to 
the death of an Asiatic fireman who 
was serving on the. British steamer 
“‘ Teesta,” and who died from beri-beri 
on 2nd June, 1907; whether he is in a 


position to say if any inquiry was held | 
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(in this case; and if it was shown that 





the food provided for the crew of the 
| “* Teesta ” was adequate. 

| 

| (Answered by Mr. Lloyd-George.) The 


' cause of beri-beri does not appear to have 
‘been very definitely ascertained, but 
probably bad and insufficient food pre- 
| disposes to the disease. The Board of 
'Trade are in communication with the 
|Royal College of Physicians on the 
|subject. The fireman referred to in the 
| Question is probably Mozaffer Alley, 
|fireman of the “ Teesta,’ who died 
|whilst a passenger on board the 
Me Gwalior.” A Return was received 
from the Negapatam Port Officer con- 
‘taining a certificate of death from beri- 
|beri, signed by the medical officer. 
The “Teesta” is employed in the 
coasting trade of India under local 
‘management, and is run under the 
/regulations of the Government of India 
/as regards victualling and crew space. 
'I have no reason to believe that those 


‘regulations have not been complied 
| with. 
| 

Mr. MACPHERSON: To ask the 


President of the Board of Trade, whether 
'he is aware that medical opinion holds 
| that beri-beri is a disease due to the want 
of proper and sufficient food; whether 
his attention has been called to the death 
of an Asiatic fireman, named Chin Cha 
La, who was serving on the steamship 
|“ Winnebago,” and who died from beri- 
beri on 26th June last; whether any 
| inquiry was held into this case; and if it 
'was shown that the food provided for 
‘the crew of the “ Winnebago” was 
| adequate. 

| (Answered by Mr. Lloyd-George.) In- 
|quiry was made into the death of the 
‘fireman Chin Cha La on board the 
|‘*Winnebago” by the Acting Consul 
General at San Francisco, who reported 
‘that the death was owing to beri-beri, 
apparently of long standing. No com- 
‘plaints have been received with regard 
'to the food, and I have no reason to 
| believe it was inadequate. 


Mr. JOWETT (Bradford, W.): To 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
if any inquiry was held into the death 
from heat apoplexy of an Asiatic fireman 
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named Min Hie, on 2nd May last, on 
board the steamship ‘“ Radnorshire ” ; 
what was the consumption of coal on 
this vessel for each twenty-four hours ; 
how many men were actually employed 
on her as firemen and trimmers; and 
how much coal was each man required 
to work in the twenty-four hours. 
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at Antwerp, the Superintendent “of#Mer- 
cantile Marine at Hull, and the Principal 
Board of Trade Officer at Hull. The 
consumption of coal per twenty-four 
hours was 38 tons. The number of fire- 
men and trimmers was twenty-five. 
Two other cases of supposed suicide from 
this vessel have been reported, and are 


Questions. 





the subjects of Questions by the hon. 
(Answered by Mr. Lloyd-George.) In- | Members for West Belfast and the Black- 
quiry was held by the Deputy Master | friars Division of Glasgow. 
Attendant at Singapore. The number | 
of firemen and trimmers was_ twelve, | Mr. J. DEVLIN (Belfast, W.) : To ask 
but, as the vessel was sold to foreigners, | the President of the Board of Trade if 
and did not return to this country, the | any inquiry was held into the suicide of 
particulars as to coal consumption cannot | an Asiatic coal trimmer named Joona 
be supplied. ' Osman, on 26th July last, who was serv- 
/ing on the steamship “ Marva”; what 
Mr. JOWETT: To ask the President was the coal consumption for each twenty- 
of the Board of Trade, if any inquiry was | four hours; how many men were em- 
held into the suicide of an Asiatic coal ployed as firemen and trimmers; and 
trimmer named Ismile Mahd, on 7th whether any previous cases of suicide or 
May last, on board the steamship supposed suicide had occurred on this 
“Flamingo”; what was the consump- | vessel. 
tion of coal on this vessel for each twenty- 
four hours ; how many men were actually (Answered by Mr.  Lloyd-George.) 
employed on her as firemen and trimmers ; Inquiry was held by the Consul-General 
how much coal was each man required | at Antwerp, the Superintendent of 
to work in the twenty-four hours; | Mercantile Marine, and the Principal 
and whether any suicides of firemen had | Board of Trade Officer at Hull. The 
previously occurred on this vessel. ‘consumption of coal per twenty-four 
’ ,| hours was 38 tons. The number of 
(Answered by Mr. Lloyd-George.) .- ~~ : ‘ . 
. E RS ~;-. | firemen and trimmers was twenty-five. 
Inquiry was held by the Assistant Ship- ; . 
oN cece x Two other cases of disappearance from 
ping Master at Calcutta, but the cause of | |. eng 
© . - | this vessel have been reported and are 
suicide was not discovered. As the ship : : 
: : , ‘the subjects of questions by the hon. 
is trading abroad particulars of the _ “tag ; 
¥ . Members for North West Staffordshire 
consumption of coal cannot be given, but | , Lstye . 
. . | and the Blackfriars Division of Glasgow. 
the number of firemen and trimmers was © 


eighteen. Two other cases of disap- 
pearance from this vessel have been 
reported since July, 1901. 





Mr. W. E. HARVEY (Derbyshire, 
N.E.): To ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether his attention 

Me. ALBERT STANLEY (Stafford- | has been called to the deaths of 
shire, N.W.): To ask the President of Asiatic and other seamen that are con- 
the Board of Trade if any inquiry was | tinually occurring on British ships from 
held into the supposed suicide of an | chest and lung complaints ; whether any 


Asiatic coal trimmer named Sk Alley | inquiry was held into the circumstances 


Abdorman, on 4th August last, who was | attending the death of Sha Mahomed 
serving on the steamship “ Marva” ; | Bawall, on 29th August last, whilst serv- 


. |: nis 6 ae 
what was the coal consumption for each | pe on the Paagaeenisg Eeyore * = 
twenty-four hours; how many men were | What was the cubic space allowed tor 


. 
employed as firemen and trimmers; and | ¢#ch man. 


whether any previous cases of suicide or 


supposed suicide had occurred on this (Answered by Mr.  Lloyd-George.) 


vessel. _ | Inquiry was held by the Deputy Shipping 
Master at Bombay and the Superintend- 

(Answered by Mr. Lloyd-George.)}ent of Mercantile Marine at Tilbury. 
Inquiry was held by the Consul-General | The man was a greaser and was returning 
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invalided to Bombay ,by the “ Egypt.” 
He was in an advanced state of tuber- 
culosis when taken on board. Assuming 
that the vessel had on board the number 
of firemen certified for (ninety) the space 
per man would be 92°70 cubic feet, but 
the owners state that she had only eighty- 
one men, which would give 100 cubic feet 
per man. 


Questions. 


Mr. E. EDWARDS (Hanley): To 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
if any inquiry was held into the circum- 
stances respecting the disappearance at 
sea of an Asiatic named Wong Fook, 
on 24th August last, whilst serving 
as fireman on the steamship “ Agamem- 
non’; what was the coal consumption 
for each twenty-four hours; how many 
firemen and trimmers were employed ; 
and whether any previous cases of suicide, 
supposed suicide, or disappearances had 
occurred on this vessel. 


(Answered by Mr. Lloyd-George.) In- 
quiry was held by the Pro-Consul at 
Shanghai and the Principal Board of 
Trade Officer at Liverpool. The man 
had only been at sea in the ship one 
day, and trimming was not hard as 
bunkers were full. The consumption 
of coal per twenty-four hours was 57 
tons. The number of firemen and 
trimmers was twenty-five. No other 
cases of suicide or disappearance have 
been reported. 


Mr. BARNES (Glasgow, Blackfriars) : 
To ask the President of the Board of 
Trade if any inquiry was held into the 
circumstances respecting the supposed 
suicide of Ensorf K. Cassum K., an 
Asiatic fireman, on 16th July last, 
whilst serving on the steamship “Maroa”’; 
what was the coal consumption for 
each twenty-four hours; how many 
firemen and trimmers were employed ; 


and whether any previous cases of suicide, | 
or suppored suicide had occurred on this | 


vessel. 


(Answered by Mr. 
Inquiry was held by the Consul General 
at Antwerp, the Superintendent of 
Mercantile Marine, and the Principal 
3oard of Trade Officer at Hull. The 
consumption of coal per twenty-four 
hours was 38 tons. The number of 


firemen and trimmers were twenty-five. 
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Two other cases of supposed suicide 
from this vessel have been reported, and 
are subjects of Questions by -the hon. 
Members for North West Staffordshire 
and West Belfast. 


Mr. SEDDON (Lancashire, Newton) : 
To ask the President of the Board of 
Trade if any inquiry was held into the 
supposed suicide ot Alley Mohammed 
an Asiatic coal trimmer, on 21st Aucust 
last, whilst serving on the steamship 
** Bohemia”; what was the coal con- 
sumption for each twenty-four hours ; 
how many men were emploved as firemen 
and trimmers ; and whether any previous 
cases of suicide or supposed suicide 
had occurred on this vessel. 


(Answered by Mr. Lloyd-George.) In- 
quiry was held by the Assistant Resident 
at Perim, the Superintendent of Mercan- 
tile Marine, and the Principal Poard of 
Trade Officer at Glasgow. The 
sumption of coal per twenty-four hours 
was 28 tons. The number of firemen 
and trimmers was eighteen. No other 
cases of suicide or disappearance have 
been reported. 


con- 





Mr. SEDDON: To ask the President 
ot the Board of Trade, if any inquiry wes 
held into the circumstences ettending 
the diseppearance at sea cf Khoosidallec 
Munshuff, an Asiatic coal trimmer, on 
20th August last, whilst serving on the 
ste.mship “Pundit”; what was the 
cozl consumption for each twenty-four 
hours; how many men were employed 
as firemen end trimmers; end whether 
any previous cases of suicide, or supposed 
suicide, or disappearance, had occurred 
on this vessel. 





(Answered by Mr. Lloyd - George.) 
Inquiry was held by the Superintender: 
| of Mercantile Marine et Rangoon, but 
the cause of the man’s disappearance 
| was not discovered. The consumption 
}of coal per twenty-four hours wis 
twenty-eight tons. The number of 
| firemen and trimmers was twenty-four. 
| No other cases of suicide or disappest- 
ance have been reported. 


| Mr. T. F. RICHARDS (Woelverham)- 
|ton, W.): To ask the President of 1]: 
' Board of Trade whether ke is evi-e 
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that medical opinion holds that beri-beri is 
a disease due to the want of proper and 
sufficient food; whether his attention 
has been called to the death of an Asiatic 
fireman, named Tang Wa, on 20th July 
last, whilst serving on the steamship 
“Montrose”; and whether he has 
reason to suppose the food supplied on 
this vessel was adequate. 


(Answered by Mr. Lloyd-Goerge.) 
Inquiry was made into the death of the 
fireman Tang Wa on board the “ Mont- 
rose” by the Vice-Consul at New York, 
who reported that the man died from 
beri-beri after a month’s illness, during 
which he received every attention. No 
other case of beri-beri occurred during 
the voyage. No complaint has been 
received with regard to the food, and I 
have no reason to believe it was inade- 
quate. The owners state that the pro- 
visions cost 1s. 6d. per head per day. 


Mr. T. F. RICHARDS: To ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
he is aware that medical opinion holds 
that beri-beri is a disease due to the want 
of proper and sufficient food; whether 
his attention has been called to the 
death of an Asiatic trimmer named 
Mozafar, on 7th August last, who was 
serving on the steamship “ Inkum ” ; 
and whether he has reason to suppose 
the food supplied on this vessel was 
adequate. 


(Answered by Mr. Lloyd-George.) 
Inquiry was made into the death of the 
trimmer Mozafar of the “ Inkum,”’’ 
which occurred in hospital at Rotterdam, 
and the Superintendent of Mercantile 
Marine at Cardiff, who reported that it 
was owing to beri-beri. No complaint 
has been made with regard to the food, 
and I have no reason to believe it was 
in adequate. 


Mr. WALSH (Lancashire, Ince): To 
ask the President of the Board of Trade, 
if any inquiry was held into the suicide 
of Abdool Muttlah, an Asiatic coal 
trimmer, on Ist August last, whilst 
serving on the steamship “Clan Lind- 
stv”; what was the coal consumption 
for each twenty-four hours; how many 
men were employed as firemen and 
trimmers; and whether any previous 
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cases of suicide or supposed suicide had 
occurred on this vessel. 


(Answered by Mr.  Lloyd-George.) 
Inquiry was held by the Port Natal 
Deputy Shipping Master, the Superin- 
tendent of Mercantile Marine at Glasgow, 
and the Principal Board of Trade Officer 
in London, but the cause of suicide was 
not discovered. The consumption of 
coal per twenty-four hours was 37 tons. 
The number of firemen and trimmers 
was eighteen. No other cases of suicide 
or disappearance have been reported. 


Mr, WALSH: To ask the President 
of the Board of Trade, if any inquiry 
was held into the circumstances attend- 
ing the death from heart failure of 
Leong Sow, an Asiatic fireman, on 11th 
September last, whilst serving on the 
steamship ‘‘Cowrie”; what was the 
coal consumption for each twenty-four 
hours; and how many men were em- 
ployed as firemen and trimmers, 


(Answered by Mr, Lloyd-George,) In- 
quiry was held by the Acting Vice-Consul 
at Constantinople, the Superintendent 
of Mercantile Marine, and the Principal 
Board of Trade Officer at Cardiff, The 
consumption of coal per twenty-four 
hours was 34 tons, The number of 
firemen and trimmers was thirteen, 


Mr, THOMAS RICHARDS (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.): To ask the President 
of the Board of Trade, if any inquiry was 
held into the circumstances attending 
the disappearance at sea of an Asiatic 
fireman named Ynen Kay, on 15th June 
last, from the steamship ‘‘ Boscombe,” 
what was the coal consumption on this 
vessel for each twenty-four hours; how 
many men were actually employed on 
her as firemen and trimmers; how 
much coal was each man required to 
work in the twenty-four hours; and 
whether any disappearances or suicides 
of firemen had previously occurred on 
this vessel. 


(Answered by Mr, Lloyd-George,)” In- 
quiry was held by the Shipping Master at 
Bombay, the Superintendent of Mer- 
cantile Marine, and the Principal Board 
of Trade Officer at Liverpool. The con- 
sumption of coal per twenty-four hours 


Ss 
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was 28 tons (Indian,) The number of 
firemen and trimmers was nine, assisted 


by three deck hands, No other cases of 


Suicide or disappearance have been 
reported, except that of a trimmer, 
respecting whom the hon. Member has 


asked a Question. 


Mr, THOMAS RICHARDS: 
the President of the Board of Trade, if 
any inquiry was held into the disappear- 
ance ot sea of a Chinese coal trimmer 
named Lee Eng, on 25th Mav last, on 
board the steamship ‘ Boscombe”; if 
he can say what was the consumption 
of coal on this vessel for each twenty-four 
hours; how many men were actually 
emploved on her as trimmers and fire- 
men; how much coal was each man 
required to work in the twenty-four 
hours ; and whether any disappearances 
or sucices of 


occurred on board this vessel. 


(Answered by Mr, Lioyd-Ge rge,) In- 
quiry was held by the Shipping Master 


. . | 
at Calcutta, the Superintendent of Mercan- | 
. . ; ° . > | 
tile Marine, and the Principal Board of | 


Trade Officer at Liverpool, The con- 
sumption of coal per twenty-four hours 
was 24 tons (Japanese,) The number 
of firemen and trimmers was nine, No 
other case of suicide or disappearance 
has been reported except that of a fire- 
man respecting whom the hon, Member 
has asked 2 Question. 

Mr. COOPER (Southwark, Bermond- 
sey): To ask the President of the 
Board of Trade, whether he is aware 


that medical opinion holds that beri-beri | 


is a disease due to the want of proper 


Be 


and sufficient food ; 


Asiatic fireman named 
steamship “ Montrose ’ 
he has reason to suppose the food supplied 
on this vessel was adequate. 


(Answered by Mr. Lloyd-George.) In- 
quiry was made into the death of the 
fireman Tang Wa on board the “ Mont- 
rose” by the Vice-Consu! at New York, 
who reported that the man died from 
beri-beri after 2 month’s illness, during 
which he received every attention. No 
other case of beri-beri occurred during 
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of firemen had previously | 


whether his atten- | 
tion has been called to the death of an | 
Tang Wa, on| 
20th July last, whilst serving on the | 
and whether | 
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the voyage. No complaint has been 
received with regard to the food, and I 
| have no reason to believe it wa’ inade- 
“quate, The owners state that the pro- 
| Visions cost Is. 6d. per head per day. 

| 
| 


Mr. COOPER: To ask the President 
of the Board of Trade, whether he is 
aware that medical opinion holds that 
beri-beri is a disease due to the want of 
proper and sufficient food, whether his 
|attention has been called to the death 
of an Asiatic trimmer, named Mozafar, 
on 7th August last, who was serving on 
the steamship “Inkum ;” and whether 
he has reason to suppose the food supplied 
on this vessel was adequate. 


(Answered by Mr. Lloyd-George.) 1n- 
quiry was made into the death of the 
trimmer Mozafar of the “Inkum,” which 
occurred in hospital at Rotterdam, by 
the Acting Consul at Rotterdam and the 
Superintendemt of Mercantile Marine at 
Cardiff, who reported that it was owing 
(to beri-beri. No complaint has been 
made with regard to the food, and I have 
no reason to believe it was inadequate. 


Mr. JOYCE (Limerick): To ask the 
President of the Board of Trade if any 
inquiry was held into the supposed 
suicide of an Asiatic fireman named 
Wong Ah Sam, on 19th April last, who 
was serving on the steamship “ River- 
dale” ; what was the coal consumption 
for each twenty-four hours; how many 
men were employed as firemen and 
trimmers; and whether any previous 
cases of suicide or supposed suicide had 
occurred on this vesse!. 


(Answered by Mr. Lloyd-George.) Tn- 
quiry was held by the Vice-Consul at 
Sourabaya, but the cause of the man’s 
disappearance was not discovered, The 
consumption of coal per twenty-four hours 
was about 243 tons. The numberof fire- 
men and trimmers was eleven. No other 
cases of suicide or disappearance have 
been reported. 


Politics in the Post Office. 
Mr. A. ALLEN (Christchurch): To 


ask the Postmaster General whether his 
attention has been drawn to the fact that 
| there are in the Post Office branches of 
| the Tariff Reform League and the Free 
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Trade Union; whether those organisa- 
tions are regarded as being of a non- 
party character ; and, if so, whether Post 
Office employees are entitled to take 
part publicly in the work of these organi- 
sations without contravening the regula- 
tions as to non- -interference in party 


p ylitics. 





(Answered by Mr. Sydney Burton.) In | 


interpreting the regulations which state 
that Post Office servants as Civil Servants 
ought to exercise a certain reserve in 
political matters, I have adopted a/| 
uniform principle in dealing with the | 
various societies to which my atten- | 
tion has been directed. There is no | 
objection to the formation of societies, | 
political and other, among Post Office | 
servants, provided Post Office servants | 
do not take a prominent or active part in 
political contests; but, in order that | 
there may be no doubt as to the obser- | 
vance of this rule, it is not expedient that | 
such societies should be specific branches 
of societies which take an active part in 
politics. In regard to the two organisa- 

tions mentioned in the Question, I find on 
inquiry that the Free Trade Union, con- | 
stituted by officers of the Post Office, is | 
independent of, and is not a branch of the | 
Free Trade Union. As regards the | 
Tariff Reform League, constituted by 
ee of the Post Office, I understand 
that, though it is under separate manage- | 
ment financially and otherwise, it is a| 
branch of the Tariff Reform League. 

The attention of the secretary has been | 
drawn to the matter, and I am awaiting | 
2 communication from him. 


Sedition Trial at Calcutta. 

Mr. REES (Montgomery Boroughs) : | 
To ask the Secretary of State for India | 
whether his attention has been called to | 
the judgment of Mr. Kingsford, chief 
presidency magistrate of Calcutta, in 
respect of the trial for sedition of the 
printer and publisher of the Yugantar 
newspaper, for urging the Sikh soldiery to i. 
mutiny; whether Mr. Kingsford placed | t 
it on record that the history of the | 
Yugantar in the last few months ex- 
hibited the impotence of the Government 
to deal under the existing law with that 
class of publication, which in the interests 
of good government and good order ought 
long ago to have been suppressed; and 
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| of this crew whilst the ** Queen Eleanor 
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whether the Government has under con- 
sideration the advisability of taking 
greater powers in the direction indicated. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Morley.) I 
have seen a report of the judgment, in- 
cluding the expression of opinion quoted. 
The adequacy of the existing law has 
received, and will no doubt continue to 
receive, the consideration of Government. 


Foreign Beef Trusts. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Surrev, Wimbledon) : 
To ask the hon. Member for South 
Somerset, as representing the President of 
the Board of Agriculture, whether the 


| Board will cause inquiry to be made as 


to the extent and character of the 
operations carried on in this country by 


| foreign beef trusts. 


(Answered by Sir Edward Strachey.) 
| We have had the matter to which the 
right hon. Member refers under observa- 
|tion for some time past. It must be 
| doubtful whether any formal inquiry re- 
| specting it would be feasible, but the 
suggestion will be kept in view. 


Chinese Seamen on §.S. “ Queen Eleanor.” 
Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON (Middles- 


To ask the President of the 


has received any yeport with regard to 
the mutiny of a crew of Chinese seamen 


/on board the British steamship “ Queen 


fleanor”’ recently at the port of New 
York ; if he can give any information as 


to why this Chinese crew refused to pro- 
| ceed to the River Plate ; 
| ceived any report as to a previous mutiny 


if he has re- 
be] 


was lying at Philadelphia, when it is 
alleged that the Chinamen attacked the 
officers of the ship; whether he has any 
official information showing that when 
the ‘Queen Eleanor” arrived in New 
York several of the Chinamen were in 
the ship’s hold under guard; whether 
he Board of Trade intend to take any 
steps to inquire into the whole circum- 
stances in connection with the trouble 
on board the “ Queen Eleanor” in con- 
sequence of the employment of China- 
men; and whether the result of such 
inquiry will be laid upon the Table of the 
House. 
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(Answered by Mr. Lloyd-George.) The 
Board of Trade have not received a 
Report regarding the matter referred to. 
Information is being obtained as to the 
circumstances of the case, and the 
question of taking action will be con- 
sidered. 


Questiuns. 


Convictions of Anti-Vaccinationists. 

Mr. LUPTON (Lincolnshire, Sleaford) : 
To ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board if he will state the number 
of persons proceeded against under the 
Vaccination Acts, the number of con- 
victions, and the number of orders to 
vaccinate, for the year 1906; and if he 
will give the same information for the 
year 1907. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Gladstone.) 
I beg to answer this Question on behalf of 
my right hon. friend. The figures for 
the year 1906 are to be found in the 
volume of Criminal Statistics just pub- 
lished, Tables XI. and XIV. They are 
as follows: (a) Number of persons pro- 
ceeded against, 922; (b) number of 
persons convicted, 667; (c) number of 
orders to vaccinate, 1,116. The 1907 
figures cannot be given, as the returns for 
that year are not yet complete. 


Care of Feeble-Minded Children. 
Mr. H. R. MANSFIELD (Lincoln- 
shire, Spalding): To ask the President 
of the Local Government Board whether 
the Local Government Board are pro- 
posing to legislate with regard to feeble- 
minded and imbecile children ; whether 


they are aware of the difficulty which | 
boards of guardians are experiencing in | 
dealing with such children ; and whether | 


a board of guardians would receive the 
sanction and support of the Local Govern- 
ment Board if it were to appoint a 
committee to deal with such children, 
not merely those of paupers, but those 
of parents of higher grade who are unable 
to deal with them. 


(Answered by Mr. John Burns.) I 
hive received representations from cer- 
tain boards of guardians with regard 
to this matter. The subject of the 
imbecile and feeble-minded has been 
referred to a Royal Commission, who, 
I understand, have for some time been 
engaged on their Report. Pending the 
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issue of that Report I could not en- 
courage the guardians to take action 
of the kind suggested in the Question, 
nor could I undertake to propose legisla- 
tion on the subject. 


Army and Civil Service Pensions. 

Str HENRY KIMBER (Wandsworth) : 
To ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he is aware that, although men 
who have served twenty-one years in 
the Army and are in possession of pension 
for Army service rendered, and then 
entering the Civil Service are permitted 
to serve towards a second pension in 
the Civil Service, men who have served 
seven, or even twelve, years in the Army 
or Navy, and then entering the Civil 
Service, are not allowed to count those 
years towards pension; and whether 
the Government intend to take the case 
of the latter into consideration. 





(Answered by Mr. Asquith.) I do not 
see anything anomalous in the present 
arrangement. The military and the Civil 
Service are in each case kept distinct, 
| and the ex-soldier is in precisely the same 
| position as regards his previous military 
service as if he were in civilian employ- 
ment outside the public service. The 
suggestion made in the latter part of 
the Question has been carefully con- 
sidered both by the late and by the 
present Government, with the result 
that, regard being had to the dissimilarity 
of the conditions affecting appointment, 
promotion pay, and pension in the 
| Army and Navy on the one hand and 
in the Civil Service on the other, it has 
been decided that there is not sufficient 
ground for asking Parliament to modify 
the present practice. , 





Limavady Urban District Council 
Contracts. 


Mr. J. MACVEAGH (Down, S.): To 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether any com- 
plaints have reached the Local Govern- 
ment Board with regard to alleged abuses 
in connection with contracts placed by 
the Limavady Urban District Council ; 
if so, whether the matters complained 
of come into the accounts for the year 
ending 31st March, 1908; whether they 
| are covered in the last audit ; and whether 
| the Local Government Board propose 
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to leave the complaints unattended to 
for another year or, alternatively, to 
hold a sworn inquiry. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) The 
answer to the first part of this Question 
is in the affirmative. The Local Govern- 
ment Board have no power to prohibit | 
the urban district council from entering 
into the contract referred to ; 
reply to the complaints the Board stated 
that it was open to any ratepayer to attend | 
and object at the audit of the council’s 
accounts, and the auditor can surcharge 
if any loss to the ratepayers has been 
incurred. The auditor has been investi- 
gating the payments on account of the | 
contract made during the year ending | 
3lst March, 1907; but the Board are 
not in a position to say whether any such 
payments will be included in the accounts 
for the year ending 31st March next. 


Galway Hospital. 


Mr. DUFFY (Galway, 8.): To ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he is aware 
that the present yearly assessment in | 
the Loughrea Union for the upkeep and | 


management of the Galway Hospital is | 


£239 1ls.; whether the Loughrea Board, 
in common with the other boards of | 
guardians within the county, waived | 
their opposition to the passage of the 


Galway Hospital Act on the assurance | 


that the charge, if any, on the rates | 
would be merely nominal ; whether any | 
representations have reached the Govern- | 
ment, from the boards of guardians 
within the county, in reference to the 
matter ; and do the Government propose 


1892 repealed. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.’ The assess- 
ment on Loughrea Union for the current 
vear is as stated in the Question. The 
Local Government Board cannot trace 
any resolution of the boards of guardians 
in the county in the terms indicated in 
the second part «f the Question. The 
Board have received various representa- 
tions from the boards of guardians in 
the county upon the question of repealing 
the Act, but these boards are not unani- 
mous on the point. The reply to 
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the concluding part of the Question is in 
the negative. 


Athenry Evicted Tenant. 

Mr. DUFFY: To ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether the Estates Commis- 
sioners have considered the claim sent 
| in by Hugh Hanly, Court Lane, Athenry, 
‘for restoration to the holding out of 





| which his father was evicted some years 
|ago on the Faucett estate, in the Ros- 
‘common Union; and what action do 
they propose to take in the matter. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) The Estates 
| Commissioners have not yet considered 
'the application in question. It was 
| received subsequent to Ist May, 1907, 
and will be considered with due regard 
to the priority of applications received 
before that date. 


Clounty Outrage. 

Mr. DUFFY: To ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he is aware that, on the 
night of Sunday, 9th February, a number 
of - young men on their way to attend a 
‘dance in the townland of Clounty, 
Scariff, county Clare, were set upon and 
}assaulted by some men in the employ 
of Mr. Bugler; whether, on the night 
in question, one of the men, on leaving 
| the dance-house on his way home, was 
struck with a stone; whether the police 
| were in ambush twenty yards away ; 
‘and can he explain why they failed or 
refused to arrest his assailant. 





(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) The police 
have no knowledge that the fact is as 


to take any steps to have the Act of | stated in the first part of the Question, 


and no complaint to that effect has been 
made to them. An allegation, however, 
was made to the police that a stone 
was thrown into the yard of a house 
where dancing was taking place and that 
a man was struck by the stone, but no 
evidence to that effect is forthcoming. 
The police were 130 yards away at the 
time and saw nothing of the matter. 
No charge was preferred against any 
person, and consequently the police 
did not refuse to arrest anyone. It 
is open to any person who may be 
aggrieved to take proceedings by 
summons. 
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Proclaimed Irish Counties. | 
" Mr. LONSDALE (Armagh, Mid.): To. Mr. C. H. CORBETT (Sussex, East 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord- Grinstead): To ask the Secretary of 
Lieutenant of Ireland in view of the fact State for War whether officers of a dis- 
that a number of counties were subject banded unit, who elect to join the Terri- 





to proclamations under the provisions 
of Sections 2, 3, and 4 of the Criminal 
Law and Procedure (Ireland) Act, 1887, 
from April, 1902, to July, 1903, that 
the proclamations under Section 2 were 
all withdrawn by the latter dete, and 
that the proclamations under Sections 3 
and 4 continued in force until the end 
of 1905. whether he will grant the Return, 
notice for which stands on to-day’s 


Paper.t 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) 1 offer 


no objection to the granting of the 


Return in question. 


Indian Mutiny Veterans. 


Mr. HAWORTH (Manchester, S.): 
To ask the Secretary of State for War 
how many Crimean and Indian Mutiny 
veterans there are in this country ; how 
many of these are in receipt of pensions, 
and what is the maximum and minimum 


and average amount of such pensions; | 


and how many of these veterans are in 
receipt of Poor Law relief. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) | 
There is no information available to | 


show how many Crimean and Mutiny 
veterans are now living in the United 
Kingdom. Further, it would not be 
possible to state how many are in receipt 


torial Army, will be transferred to 
another unit of their arm in the county 
to await absorption as vacancies arise 
in their respective ranks. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) 
All officers of a disbanded unit of Volun- 
teers can, if they so wish, be placed on 
an unattached Jist, from which they can 
| be transferred to other units as vacancies 

, occur, 


| 


QUESTIONS IN THE HOUSE. 


The Coastguard. 

Mr. GEORGE FABER (York): I 

beg to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether any further reductions are 
| proposed to be made in the coastguard ; 
/and whether, considering the assistance 
accustomed to be rendered by the coast- 
guard to the Nationa! Lifeboat Institu- 
tion, he can state whether any action 
will be taken by His Majesty's Govern- 
ment to prevent the efficiency of the 
lifeboat service being impaired by the 
| reductions in the coastguard. 


*THE CIVIL LORD or tit ADMIR- 
ALTY (Mr. LamBert, Devonshire, South 
|Molton): As I stated yesterday, my 
‘right hon. friend will deal with this 
question to-day. 


of pension without examining the papers | 


of every man, as soldiers in receipt of 


ordinary pensions are not classed sepa- | 


rately according to campaigns. There 
are, roughly, about 4,000 men in receipt 
of special campaign pensions granted in 
consideration of their war service and the 
fact that they are in necessitous circum- 
stances. The maximum rate of such 


special pension is 2s. 6d. and the mini- | 
° | 
mum I|s., except in a very few cases | 


where the rate is 9d. for pensioners who 
have not reached the age of seventy. 
The average rate is ls. 4d. As regards 
those in receipt of Poor Law relief there 
is no information in the War Office. 





+See page 490, 


Naval Programme of 1904. 

Stir BERKELEY SHEFFIELD (Lin- 
‘colnshire, Brigg): I beg to ask the 
| Secretary to the Admiralty, how many 
| battleships and armoured cruisers were 
| included in the programme of 1904, and 
| how many have been passed into com- 
| Mission. 


*Mr. GEORGE LAMBERT: The 
reply to the first Question is two battle- 
‘ships, four armoured cruisers, one of 
which was afterwards abandoned. None 
of these vessels were commenced until 
1905 and none are yet in commission. 
| Both the battleships and two of the 
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cruisers are due for completion very 
shortly. 





Slave Traffic in the Persian Gulf. 
Sir BERKELEY SHEFFIELD: I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Admir- | 
alty, whether, owing to the small speed | 
attained by the gunboats stationed in the | 
Persian Gulf, dhows are continually | 
escaping arrest which are employed in | 
slave and gun-running operations ; and | 
whether the Government will employ | 
vessels of a greater speed to suppress 

this traffic. 
| 


*Mr. GEORGE LAMBERT: There | 
are no grounds for supposing that His | 
Majesty's ships in the Persian Gulf have | 
failed to arrest dhows owing to a want | 
of .ufficient speed. It is not intended at | 
present to employ vessels of a greater | 
speed on the service indicated. The | 

| 
| 
| 





general question of the control of the 
arms traffic is now receiving considera- 
tion. 





British Naval Attachés Abroad. | 
Mr. BELLAIRS (Lynn Regis): I beg | 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty, | 
whether he is aware that of the six | 
naval attachés accredited to the Courts | 
of the maritime Powers none have | 
qualified as interpreter in any foreign | 
language ; and whether it is a common | 
practice to send officers to Berlin and | 
other foreign capitals, with the exception | 
of Washington, who are not fully quali- | 
fied to speak and write the language of | 
the country. | 





| 
*Mr. GEORGE LAMBERT: The | 
answer to the first Question is in the | 
affirmative. In the selection of officers | 
for this service, their linguistic abilities 
are taken into consideration with their 
other qualifications. 
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*Mr. GEORGE LAMBERT: The 


precise number could not be ascertained 
without the expenditure of much labour 
and time. 


CaPpTaIn J. CRAIG: Are there 
thousands of such cases ? 


*Mr. GEORGE LAMBERT: I cannot 
give the information with any degree of 
accuracy. 


Captain J. CRAIG: Cannot the hon. 
Gentleman give an approximate number ? 


*Mr. GEORGE LAMBERT: No; I 
am afraid it would be pure guesswork. 


Warwickshire County Association. 

Mr. GEORGE ROBERTS (Norwich) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State fer 
War whether his attention has been 
directed to the fact that the Warwick- 
shire County Association, formed under 
the Territorial Forces Act, has issued 
a circular to employers asking them 
when engaging men to give preference 
to those who are willing to join the 
Territorial Force; and whether, with 
a view to preventing any restriction 
upon the freedom of workmen, he will 
discountenance the issue of circulars 
by County Associations in any way 
likely to affect the relationship of em- 
ployer and employed. 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Hatpane, Haddington): The 
responsibility for raising the Territorial 
Force rests entirely with the County 
Associations, and it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult for the Army Council to interfere 


/with the way in which they fulfil their 


responsibilities, provided only that the 


‘method they adopt does not infringe 


the Statute. The Army Council is not 
in favour of any kind of undue pressure 
being brought to bear to make men 


| join the Territorial Force. 


Naval Pensions. 

Captain J. CRAIG (Down, E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary tothe Admiralty 
what is the number of naval pensioners 
in receipt of pensions under 2s. a day 
who, as regards conduct and _ other | 
qualifications, are duly eligible for but 
are denied the Greenwich Hospital age 
pension. | 


Eart WINTERTON (Sussex, Hor- 
sham): Does the right hon. Gentleman 
agree that the issue of this circular was 
a restriction on the freedom of the work- 
men ? 


Mr. HALDANE: That is not what 


I said. 
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Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN (Wor- 
cestershire, E.): I take it the right hon. 
Gentleman, by his answer, did not 
intend to imply that the Warwickshire 
County Association exercised undue 
pressure. 


Mr. HALDANE replied that he did 
not think it was desirable to bring any 
undue pressure, and care should be taken 
to avoid that in sending out circulars. 
He did not believe that this circular was 
meant to bring undue pressure, but it 
was very important to avoid doing 
anything which could be misinterpreted. 


Mr. GEORGE ROBERTS asked 
whether in view of the large amount of 
unemployment in the country the issue 
of a circular of this character was not 
very likely to influence men to do that 
which otherwise they would not do. 


[No Answer was returned.] 


Indian Opium Revenue. 

Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Denbigh- 
shire, W.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for India whether the revenue 
derived from the consumption of opium 
in India rose from £662,222 in 1895-6 
to £910,295 in 1905-6; whether he can 
state what was the amount of such 
revenue in 1906-7, and what is the 
estimated amount for the current year ; 
and whether, in view of the instructions 
issued that the area licensed for poppy 
cultivation should be diminished, he 
is in a position to state that there will 
be a material reduction in the revenue 
derived from the opium trade in India 
in the immediate future, and that any 
further necessary steps will be taken 
to check the spread of the opium habit 
amongst the people of India. 


THe SECRETARY or STATE For 
INDIA (Mr. Mortey, Montrose Burghs) : 


The revenue from opium consumed in | 


British India has been £676,185 in 
1895-6 ; £911,402 in 1905-6; £931,054 
in 1906-7;  £1,031,450 estimated in 
1907-8. These increases are not wholly 
due to increased consumption, but to 
a considerable extent are the effect of 
higher duties and greater success in 
combating contraband trade. If Burma, 
where illicit consumption has notoriously 
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prevailed in the past, and Berar, which 
was not included in British India in 
1895, be excluded, the figures for 1895-6 
and 1905-6 respectively would be 
£554,860 and £595,147, the increase 
being only £40,287. With regard to 
the latter part of the Question, I shall 
|continue to insist upon the adoption 
| of all practicable measures for preventing 
the spread of the opium habit among 
{the peoples of India, but it does not 
| follow that these will necessarily result 
| in a material reduction of revenue. 
| There is much evidence that in parts 
|of the country illicit consumption is by 
no means extinct. 


Indian Penal Code—Sedition Charges. 


Mr. O'GRADY (Leeds, E.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for India 
whether, under Section 124a of the 
Indian Penal Code, bogus defendants 
are put forward by the authorities on 
charges of publishing seditious articles 
in order to forward the measures now 
under consideration for dealing with 
charges of seditious writing in the Press ; 
whether there is any intention in such 
measures that editors of newspapers 
shall sign a declaretion before a magis- 
trate and find substantial securities that 
they will not publish seditious articles ; 
and whether the police are to be em- 
powered to attach and confiscate presses 
from which seditious matter in the 
meaning of the section is circulated. 


Mr. MORLEY: I am not aware to 
what measures my hon. friend refers: 
but the answer to his first and third 
Questions, so far as I understand them, 
is in the negative. As to his second 
Question, provision is already made, 
in Section 108 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code, for taking security from editors 
where necessary. 








*Mr. REES (Montgomery Boroughs) : 
May I askiftheChief Presidency Magistrate 
at Calcutta is not reported in a recent 
sedition case to have said that the Govern- 
ment are powerless under the existing law 
to deal with such cases? Will further 
powers be taken on that behalf ? 


Mr. MORLEY asked for notice of the 
Question. 
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Eastern Bengal Disturbances. 

Mr. O'GRADY: 1 beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India whether he 
is aware that the belief is held by the 
Mahomedans in Eastern Bengal that 
magistrates will give an order, if re- 
quested, to loot and assault Hindus ; 
and, having regard to the danger of such 


belief, whether he will advise or instruct | 


the Lieutenant-Governor to make in- 
quiries and, if necessary, to take steps 
to make the position of the law and the 
Government clear in this matter. 


Mr. MORLEY: I am not aware of 
any such belief, and I see no sufficient 
reason to take action as suggested. 


Kushk-Chaman Railway. 

Mr. REES: J beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for India whether he has any 
information which can be given to the | 
House regarding the construction of a} 
railway joining the Russian line at | 
Kushk with the British line at Chaman. 


Mr. MORLEY: I have seen in 
newspaper a reference to such a scheme, | 
but I have no other knowledge of it. 


Indian Native Judges. 

*Mr. REES: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for India whether, in view 
of the fact that by far the larger number 
of cases, civil and magisterial, in Indie 
are disposed of by natives judges, he will | 
advise the Government of India to take | 
steps to make this known in order to the | 
proper contradiction of statements made | 
by ex-officials and others to the eftect | 


that the administration is harsh and that | 


justice js not done between man and 
man in India. 


Mr. MORLEY: The fact must, 1 
think, be sufficiently well known, and in 
any case I should be disposed to doubt 
whether such action as my hon. friend 
suggests would prevent mis-statements 
of the kind he describes. 


*Mr. REES: Has the right hon. Gentle- 
man seen a statement made ma public | 
speech by the hor. Member for East | 
Nottingham to the effect of the last few 
words of the Question ? 


[No Answer was returned.] 
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| Conduct of Indian Officials. 

*Mr. REES : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for India whether he is aware 
that Sir Gurudas Bannerji, a Bengali 
gentleman, and late judge of the High 
Court of Calcutta, in his evidence before 
the Decentralisation Committee, said 
that Indian officials were as aloof as 
Europeans and more uncivil to Indian 
| subordinates, and to those of even equal 
social rank with themselves; and, if so, 
whether he will cause inquiries to be 
made into these allegations regarding 
the conduct of Indian officials who form 
the immense majority of the Govern- 
ment servants in India. 





Mr. MORLEY: Ihave seen in a news- 
| paper a report of the evidence referred 
|to, not altogether agreeing with the 
| version quoted by the hon. Member. 
'I do not think that there is any ground 


| for an inquiry. 


The Swadeshi Movement. 
| Mr. O'GRADY: I beg to ask the 


a| Secretary of State for India whether he 


is aware that Sir Lancelot Hare is per- 
|mitting the circulation of an official 
| cire ular in Dacca and Mymensingh giving 
| pow er to the village headmen to prosecute 
in cases where an attempt is made to 
|induce the people only to purchase 
Swadeshi goods; and, if so, whether 
| having regard to the need for developing 
Indian industries, as well as in the in- 
terests of tranquillity, steps will be taken 
_to abrogate the power given to the head- 
men by a withdrawal of the official 
‘circular. 





| Mr. MORLEY: I have no knowledge 
of any circular of the nature described. 
I have seen a report that village headmen 
have been instructed to bring to the 
notice of local officers cases of inter- 
ference with the sale or use of any class 
of goods, and, as I stated in reply to a 
Question on 13th February, I am making 
inquiries on the subject. 





Womens’ Night Work. 

Str CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester- 
shire, Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the 
1U nder- Secretary of State for the Colonies 
| whether several dominions or British 
Colonies have signified their wish to give 
their adhesion to the Berne Convention 
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as to the nightwork of women; and, if | whether any steps are being taken to 
5 > 2 j i t > 


so, whether he can name them to the 
House. 


Tue UNDER-SECRETARY or STATE | 


FOR THE COLONIES (Mr. Cuvur:HiLt, 
Manchester, N.W.): His Majesty’s | 
Minister at Berne has been instructed | 
to notify the accession to the Convention | 
of New Zealand, Ceylon, Fiji, Gibraltar, 
Gold Coast, Leeward Islands, Northern 
Nigeria, Trinidad, Uganda Protectorate. 


Uganda Railway. 
Mr. COURTHOPE (Sussex, Rye): 


I beg to ask the Under-Secretary of 


State for the Colonies what were the | 
traffic returns and profits of the Uganda | 


Railway during the last completed year. 


Mr. CHURCHILL : The total receipts 


of the Uganda Railway for the vear | 


ending 3lst March, 1907, were £241,212 
and the profits £76,763. 


Mr. HAROLD COX (Preston) : 


idea when the British taxpayer is likely 
to receive any interest on his investment ? 


Mr. CHURCHILL: No, sir; I think 
the hon. Gentleman is aware that the 
fact that the Uganda Railway is now 
making a considerable profit is far in 
advance of any hopes entertained at 
the time the railway was constructed. 


Mr. COURTHOPE : I beg to ask the 
Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies 
what has been the length of permanent 
way laid down, and the sum expended, 
upon the Uganda Railway during each 
year since its commencement. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: With regard to 
the first part of the Question I would 
refer the hon. Member to the Final 
Report of the Uganda Railway Com- 
mittee (Cd. 2164), especially pages 28 
to 30, and with regard to the second part | 
to the annual returns of expenditure | 
under the Uganda Railway Acts of 
which the latest was ordered to be printed 
on the 12th March last. 


Game Preservation in Uganda. 
Mr. COURTHOPE : I beg to ask the | 
Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies 


Can | 
the right hon. Gentleman give us any | 


protect the big game in the districts 


traversed by the Uganda Railway from 


extermination by travellers. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: There already 
exists in the neighbourhood of the 
Uganda Railway a large game reserve 
which is considered to be amply suffi- 
cient for the protection of the big game 
in that district. Indeed, Sir, the purport 
of the complaints which are generally 
made by settlers in East Africa and 
Uganda is that the Government show 
too much rather than too little care for 
the preservation of the larger fauna. 


Dinizulu’s Trial. 

Mr. ELLIS (Nottinghamshire, Rush- 
cliffe): I beg to ask the Under-Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, whether, having 
regard to the fact that the telegram from 
Mr. Colenso to Dinizulu, urging him to 


‘surrender and assuring him of fair trial 


and assistance In his defence, was trans- 
mitted through the Coloniel Office, any 
specific steps have been taken by that 


Depaitment to secure these ends; and, 
if so, What is their nature. 
Mr. CHURCHILL: My right hon. 


friend is quite right in st.ting that the 
telegram from Mr. Coleuso to Dinuzulu 
to which he refers was sent through 
the Colonial Office, at Mr. Colenso’s re- 
quest ; but as a matter of fact it did not 
reach Dinuzulu until after his surrender 
on 8th December. The concern of 
His Majesty’s Government, however, 1 
Dinuzulu’s fate and in the procedure of 
his trial does not rest upon the founda- 
tion of the telegram in question. In- 
perial responsibility in the conditions ol 
Dinuzulu’s return to and treatment in 
South Africe was directly asserted by the 
right hon. Member for West Birmingham 
at the time when he held the office of 
Secretarv of State for the Colonies. It 
has been deliberately re-affirmed by my 
noble friend Lord Elgin in various 
despatches, and I have also accepted it 
in statements made to this House. The 
Secretary of State has been in com- 
munication with the Governor as re- 
gards both the trial and procedure, and 


| Lord Elgin sees no reason to doubt that 


the Judges of the Supreme Court in Nate 
will ensure Dinuzulu a fair trial when the 
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Ja 


case comes before them, and that if there 
are any faults or flaws in the preliminarv 
proceedings they will be fully exposed 
when the trial comes on. As my right 
hon. friend is aware, Dinuzulu is repre- 


sented by two lawyers who are watching | 
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|General Assembly direct attention are 
certainly well worthy of consideration. I 
see nothing in this statement to cause 
dissatisfaction, but I cannot say more 
till the Annual Report from Sir Eldon 
Gorst is received. ~ 


his interests,and I assume that in ordinary | 


course they will advise their client and | 


his friends if and when further legal aid, 
including, I presume, the services of a 
leader, is required. 
some time before the case comes on, and 
the Governor, being aware of the great 
importance which the Secretary of State 
attaches to the matter, will keep Lord 
Elgin fully informed. 


Modern University for Egypt. 
Dre. RUTHERFORD — (Middlesex, 


Brentford) : I beg to ask the Secretarv | 


of State for Foreign Affairs whether, in 
view of the fact that Egypt is still 


without a modern University, he will | 


urge upon the Government of His High- 
ness the Khedive the imperative need of 
establishing such a University without 
further delay. 


THE SECRETARY or STATE ror 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir Epwarp | 


Grey, Northumberland, Berwick): I 
would refer the hon. Member to Para- 
graph 98 in Lord Cromer’s last Report, 


from which he will see that the Egyptian | 


Government. is quite well disposed to- 
wards such a scheme, but I cannot say 
more at present. 


Lord Cromer and the Egyptian Cteneral 
Assembly. 

Dr. RUTHERFORD: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he has received a document, 
signed by several members of the 
Egyptian Legislative Council and of the 
General Assembly, protesting against 
Lord Cromer’s attitude towards certain 
resulutions passed by the General Assem- 
bly, and whether he will advise the 
Government of Egypt favourably to 
consider the most important of these 
resolutions, and more especially those 
relating to education. 


Sr EDWARD GREY: I have re- 
ceived the document referred to. Lord 
Cromer stated in his Report that some of 
the points to which resolutions of the 


It will evidently be | 


Soudan Campaign—Prisoners at 
Damietta. 

Dr. RUTHERFORD: I beg to ask 
ithe Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he will inform the House 
how many prisoners taken in the Soudan 
campaign are now confined at Damietta 
| or elsewhere ; how many have died since 
i their captivity and of what diseases ; 
| whether the climatic conditions under 
| which these prisoners are confined are 
‘materially different from those of the 
Soudan and detrimental to their health; 
| what are the restrictions imposed on 
| them and their families; whether they 
are allowed to see their families and 
converse with them in private and to 
| communicate with others ; whether their 
children are being properly educated, 
clothed, and otherwise cared for; and 
| what objection there would be to their 
being transferred to a locality more 
suitable to their health and there placed 
on parole or allowed some qualified 
condition of liberty. 


Str EDWARD GREY: I must re- 
fer the hon. Member to the Answer 
given on the 6th February to the 
hon. Member for Bath, which covers 
some of the points raised in the 
Question. Nearly all the Emirs with 
their families have now been re- 
leased. Those left have recently ex- 
pressed to the Commandant their satis- 
faction with the treatment they receive. 
I am not aware that the climatic con- 
| ditions are unfavourable to them, but I 
| will inquire whether there is any reason 
to suppose so. 


Russo-Japanese War—British Shipping 
Claims. 


Mason ANSTRUTHER-GRAY (St. 
| Andrews Burghs): I beg to ask the 


| Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
when papers will be laid accounting for 
| the delay in securing compensation for 
| British ships sunk or damaged during 
| the Russo-Japanese War. 
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Sir EDWARD GREY: I cannot { increased, owing, it is stated, to the more 
undertake to say when the negotiations | favourable tariff on the land frontier, 
with the Russian Government with regard | But the Russian statistics do not make 
to these cases will end, and while they | any distinction between Indian and 
are still pending it would not be usual to | other teas, so that it is not possible to 
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lay papers. 


Chinese Railway Extensions. 
Sir GILBERT PARKER (Gravesend) : 


give the specific information desired. 


Mr. MITCHELL-THOMSON (Lanark- 
shire, N.W.): Is it not the fact that the 


| 
| 
| 


I beg to ask the Secretary of State for| imports of the Indian tea into Russia 


Foreign Affairs if this Government has 


| have practically trebled during the 


any official knowledge that Japan is | past four years ? 


contesting the right of China to extend | 
northwards her railway system west | 


of the Liao River; if it supports the 


| 


| Mr. J. A. PEASE: I have said that 
the [Russian Government do not  par- 


Japanese position which is a practical | ticularise the originof the tea ; therefore 
extinction of Chinese sovereignty in| I cannot give the information asked for. 


the region affected ; 


Anglo-Japanese alliance. 


and whether this | 
would be in keeping with the terms of the | 


*Mr. REES: Apparently it is not, as 
‘is often represented, a case of Russian 
| retaliation ? 


Sir EDWARD GREY: As far as His | 


Majesty’s Government are aware, Japan | 


[No Answer was returned. ] 


is not contesting the right in principle | 


of China 
west of 
opposing 
struction 


the Liao River. Japan is 
the application for the con- 
of a particular line on the 


ground that an agreement was arrived | 
at in 1905 between China and Japan by 
which the former country engaged not | 


to construct any main line of railway in 
the neighbourhood of, and parallel to, 
the South Manchurian Railway, or any 
branch line which might be prejudicial 
to that railway. The existence of this 
agreement is not disputed by the Chinese 
Government. It is open to the con- 


to extend her railway system | 


tractors to prove, if they can do so, | 


to the satisfaction of Japan that the 
proposed railway would not prejudice 
the South Manchurian line and so would 
not violate the agreement. 


Russian Tea Duties. 

Mr. REES: I beg to ask the See- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether, since the imposition of the 
increased duties by Russia on ter 
imported by the Black Sea _ route 
from India, there has been an increese 
in the imports of Indian tea into Russia 
by the Siberian Railway. 


den; for Sir Epwarp Grey): The 
imports of tea via the Black Sea have de- 
creased, and the imports via Siberia have 


payable quarterly, 


Income-Tax. 

Dr. HAZEL (West Bromwich): I 
beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, whether he will consider the 
advisability of allowing the payment of 
income-tax to be made in two equal 
half-yearly instalments where the income- 
tax payer desires it. 


THE CHANCELLOR or tHE EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Asguiru, Fifeshire, E.) : 
My hon. friend’s suggestion would mean 2 
partial reversion to the system prevailing 
prior to 1869, when income-tax was 
but was actually 
collected every six months. This system 
was found costly and complicated, and 


| was accordingly abandoned, and I do not 


think its even in a 


re-introduction, 


| modified form, would be desirable. 


Duties on Solicitors. 

Mr. WATT (Glasgow, College): I beg 
to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he is aware that an annual exac- 
tion of £6 6s. is imposed by the Govern- 
ment on solicitors in Scotland, while 
advocates at the Scottish bar have the 


_ privilege of compounding byasingle pay- 
Mr. J. A. PEASE (Essex, Saffron We!- | 


ment; and whether he will allow the 
advantage of a single payment to solici- 
tors, or have the annual fee abrogated 
or substantially reduced. 
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M2. ASQUITH: There is no analogy 
between the two duties referred to. The 
Solicitor’s Certificate Duty is imposed 
upon the certificate which a solicitor is 
required by law to take out for each 
yerr that he continues to practice. 
The duty paid by advocates is not a 
composition for an annual payment but 
js a tix upon the admission of a person 
as an advocate at the Bar. The duty 
charged on a Solicitor’s Certificate is the 
same in Scotland as in the other parts of 
the United Kingdom, viz., £9 for a person 
practising in the capital, and £6 in other 
These charges do not appear to 
me to be excessive. 


cases. 


Brereton Colliery Disaster. 

Mr. ALBERT STANLEY (Stafford- 
shire, N.W.) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
his attention has been called to the 
disaster that has occurred at the Coppice 
Pit of the Brereton Collieries by an 
inundation ; whether he is aware that 
there are three persons still entombed 
there, and can he inform the House what 
steps are being taken for their recovery ; 
and will he direct an inquiry to be made 
into the circumstances of the case. 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Grap- 
sTONE, Leeds, W.): Yes, Sir. I have 
received reports as to this disaster, from 
which it appears that the workings are 
full of water, and that nothing can be 
done until additional pumping machinery 
capable of dealing with the flow of water 
is available. This has been ordered and 
is expected to arrive this week. As I 
have already informed my hon. friend, 
I am advised that a special inquiry into 
the cause of the accident would have no 
result at present, the place where it 
occurred being still inaccessible, but if no 
inquest can be held I think a special 
inquiry will ultimately be desirable. 


Examinations for Inspectors of Factories. 

Mr. JOWETT (Bradford, W.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether he is aware that the 
list of subjects upon which candidates for 
appointment as inspectors of factories 
and workshops (women) are selected does 
not include factory law and sanitary 
science ; and whether he will consider the 
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desirability of substituting a knowledge 
of these subjects for English literature 
from Shakespeare to Wordsworth, French, 
German, or Italian, having regard to the 
fact that such inspectors have super- 
visory powers over some of the work of 
local sanitary authorities, whose fully 
qualified inspectors have, in certain cases, 
only the power to report complaints to 
the factory inspector. 


Questions. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: All inspectors, 
men and women, with one or two special 
exceptions, are required to pass an ex- 
amination in factory law and sanitary 
science before being finally appointed on 
the staff. The examination is taken at 
the end of the first two years of service 
during which period an inspector is on 
probation. I may add, with reference to 
the last part of the Question, that all 
inspectors on probation act under the 
direction of senior inspectors. 


Factory Inspectors’ Returns. 

Mr. HEDGES (Kent, Tonbridge): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether the in- 
spectors make returns of their new work 
under the Factory and Workshops Act, 
1907, direct to the Home Office or to the 
local authorities; and whether it is 
possible to obtain official lists of the new 
places on their lists for inspection. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: The reports of 
the inspectors on their work under 
whatever Act are made to the Factory 
Department, not to the local authorities ; 
and a general report is made annually by 
the chief inspector on the work of the 
Department during the preceding year 
and presented to Parliament. Lists of 
places under inspection are not published. 
I may remind my hon. friend that the Act 
he mentions has only just come into. 
operation. 


Out-of-Work Benefits in New York. 


Mr. R. DUNCAN (Lanarkshire, 
Govan) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade if he can inform the 
House of the general practice of the 
trade unions and trade societies of New 
York in regard to allowances for out-of- 
work benefit. 
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THE PRESIDENT or rHE BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. Luoyp-GeorcGe, Carnarvon 
Boroughs) : 
Member will postpone this Question. 


(Questions, 


Mr. JOHN WARD (Stoke-on-Trent) : 
Will the right hon. Gentleman communi- 
cate with the President of the American 
Federation of Labour so that 
information may be obtained on the spot ? 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: I will con- 
sider that. 


Mr. SUMMERBELL (Sunderland) : 
Will the right hon. Gentleman get the 
number of unemployed there at the same 
time ? 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: I gave the 
House that information the other day. 


Deaths of Asiatics on British Ships 

Mr. SUMMERBELL: I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade if 
any inquiry was held into the death from 
heart failure of a coal trimmer named 
Jobanalla Allimalla, on 11th June last, 
on the steamship “Clan Macneil” ; 
what was the consumption of coal on this 
vessel for each twenty-four hours; 
how many men were actually employed 
on her as firemen and trimmers; and 
how much coal was each man required 
to work in the twenty-four hours. 


[There were thirty-one other Questions 
of a like character on the Paper in the 
names of various hon. Members. | 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE : I propose to 
circulate with the Votes such information 
as the Board of Trade possesses. I do 
not think it will interest the House to 
hear each Question answered separately. 


{COMMONS} 


I shall be glad if the hon. | 
'to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade if the local committee of the St. 


direct | 
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St. John Ambulance Association— 
Seamen's Classes. 

Masor ANSTRUTHER-GRAY: I beg 


John Ambulance Association in Dundee 
will continue to be entitled to hold 
seamen’s classes in first-aid in that city, 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: The Board 
of Trade have not taken any steps to 
prevent the St. John Ambulance Asso- 


‘ciation continuing to hold classes in 


first-aid in Dundee, but I understand 
that an arrangement has been arrived 
at between the St. John and the St, 
Andrew Associations under which the 
former Association will cease to hold 
classes in first-aid in Dundee. 


Masor ANSTRUTHER-GRAY: I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade, whether, under the provisions of 
the St. John Ambulance Association, 
a certificate for first-aid can be obtained 
by English candidates by attending a 
course of four out of five lectures under 
the ship’s surgeon or a private physician, 
at any time or place; and whether he 
will undertake that Scot‘i-h candidates 
shall be given equally favourable facili- 
ties. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: The arrange- 
ments of the St. John Assoc’ation are 
it is understood practically as stated 
in the first part of the Question. The 
St. ‘Andrew Association have agreed to 
accept instruction in first aid given on 
board ship, and there is no reason to 


| believe that Scottish candidates will not 


have adequate facilities for i: struction 
and examination. 


Mason ANSTRUTHER-GRAY : Is it 
not the fact that the Sco!ti-h candidates 


| have to attend eight out of twelve instead 


*Mr. REES: May] ask the right hon. | 


Gentleman whether, when he had the 
Merchant Shipping Bill in hand, he did | 
not receive a petition from Asiatic 
seamen, expressing their dislike of cubic | 
contents, and some suspicion of solici- | 
tude of this kind ? 


[No Answer was returned. ] : | 


of five out of six lectures, and if so why 
is a system involving more time, trouble, 
and expense enforced in Scotland. whereas 


/an easier system is deemed sufficient for 


English candidates ? 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: I must ask 
further notice. I am not aware that 
that is the fact. 
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Loans for Relief Works. 

Mr. SUMMERBELL: I beg to ask 
the President of the Local Government 
Board if he can state the number of 
authorities in England during the past 
year that have received permission to 
rase loans for the purpose of carrying 
out schemes for providing work for the 
unemployed ; whether, in a number of 
such cases, it has been stipulated that 
the money so raised shall be paid back 
in twe ty years; that in such cases an 
extension of time has been asked for ; 
and, if so. ean he state whether it is the 
intention of the Government to extend 
the time for the repayment of such loans. 


THE PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Joun 
3urNS, Battersea): The number of 
local authorities who during 1907 re- 
ceived sanction to raise loans for carrying 
out schemes undertaken on account of the 
want of employment in their <istricts 
was forty-two. The period sanctioned 
for the repayment of the loan depended 
on the nature of the work. In eighteen 
cases it was twenty years, and in only one 
of these cases was an extension of this 
period asked for. In that case, the loan 
was sanctioned for laying out a public 
pleasure ground, and the term of twenty 
years is that usually allowed for the 
repayment of loans for works of the 
kind, whether undertaken on account of 
the want of employment or not. There 
does not appear to me to be any sufli- 
cient reason for extending it. 


Religious Instruction in Schools. 

Mr. PARTINGTON (Derbyshire, High 
Peak): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Education, if he can state the 
number of children of Church of England | 
parents who have been withdrawn from 
religious instruction in provided schools 
since 1902. 


THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
oF EDUCATION (Mr. McKenna, Mon- | 
mouth, N.): I regret that the Board of | 
Education have no information on this 
subject. 


London County Council Schools—Syllabus 
of Religious Instruction. 

Mr. PARTINGTON : I beg to ask the | 

President of the Board of Education if, 
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he can state the names and religious 
denomination of the committee who 
framed the syllabus of religious instruc- 
tion adopted by the London County 
Council; and if the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the present Archbishop 
have expressed approval of it. 


Mr. McKENNA: I have no authori- 
tative information as to the first part 
of the Question. With regard to the 
second, the present Archbishop of Canter- 
bury has expressed his approval of the 
religious instruction given in London 
under the London syllabus, but I have 
no information as to the views of his 
predecessor. 


Feeding Hungry School Children. 

Mr. O'GRADY: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Education 
whether, in view of so many local authori- 
ties failing to put the Education (Pro- 
vision of Meals) Act into operation, 
despite the pressing need, it is the in- 
tention of the Government to introduce 
an amending Act making the clauses of 
the Act of 1906 obligatory. 


Mr. McKENNA: 


Government 


The extent of the 
programme this session 
precludes the possibility of considering 
the hon. Member’s suggestion. 


Mr. O'GRADY: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman in favour of such an amending 
Act ? 


Mr. McKENNA: It is not necessary 
for me to give any expression of opinion 
on the matter having regard to the fact 
that it is impossible for me to introduce 
legislation this session on the subject. 


School Attendance Officers. 

Mr. GEORGE ROBERTS (Norwich) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Education whether, having regard to 
the increased and responsible du’ies now 
devolving upon school attendance officers 
as the result of recent legislation, such 
as the Education (Provision of Meals) 
Act, which where put into operation has 
invariably resulted in school attendance 
officers being called upon to make in- 
quiries and certify as to the necessity 
or otherwise of feeding children, he will 
consider the advisability of controlling 
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these officers by his Board, as Poor Law 
officers are controlled by the Local 
Government Board, by giving them 
freedom of action and security of tenure 


of office. 


Mr. McKENNA: The extent of the 
Government programme for this session 
precludes the consideration of the hon. 
Member’s suggestion, which could only be 
effected by legislation. 


Religious Instruction in Non- Provided 
Schools. 


Mr. CARLILE (Hertfordshire, St. 
Albans): On behalf of the noble 
Lord the Member for Marylebone, East, 
I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Education if he will state what 
number of children have been withdrawn 
from the religious instruction in non- 
provided schools since the passing of the 
Act of 1902. 


Mr. McKENNA: I regret that the 
Board of Education have no information 
on the subject, except as to one county. 


Mr. CARLILE: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman kindly get the information ? 


Mr. McKENNA: No, Sir; I cannot 
undertake to obtain it. I can give it 
for one county which I have—a Welsh 
county. 


Mr. CARLILE: In the absence of 
any other information I shall be glad 
to have it. 


The Apostles’ Creed. 

Mr. CARLILE: On behalf of the 
noble Lord the Member for East Maryle- 
bone I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Education whether the teaching 
of the Apostles’ Creed would be religious 
instruction in accordance with the Lon- 
don County Council syllabus within the 
mezning of the Third Schedule to the 
Education Bill. 


Mr. McKENNA: I must refer the 
hon. Member to the syllabus in question, 
which is in great detail. As I stated 
yesterday in reply to my friend the hon. 
Member for North Lambeth, I think it 
is inadvisable to attempt interpretations 


{COMMONS} 
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of the Education Bill which can only 
be conveniently dealt with in debate. ~ 


Mr. CARLILE: Is the Apostles’ 
Creed included in that syllabus ? 


Mr. McKENNA said the hon. Gentle- 
man had as good an opportunity of 
ascertaining that as he had. 


Mr. CARLILE : Is not the right hon. 
Gentleman prepared to give information 
asked for by hon. Members ? 


Mr. McKENNA: I am perfectly 
willing to give any information which 
hon. Members have not already at their 
disposal, but in this case the hon. Member 
can get it as freely as I can. 


Mr. CARLILE: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman issue a copy of this so-called 
syllabus ? 


Mr. McKENNA : 
Mr. CARLILE rose again. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
had better put any further Question on 
the Paper. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, E.) ° 
I will show you the way to the library. 


It is already issued. 


Gloucestershire (Henbury) Education 

rder. 

Mr. RENDALL (Gloucestershire, 
Thornbury): I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Education why the 
Board declined to insert a clause in the 
Gloucestershire, Henbury (Sandford and 
Gray) Order, No. 543 W., 2nd January, 
1908, allocating the sum of £50 per annum 
in relief of the rates of the parishes of 
Henbury and Redwick and Northwick, 
notwithstanding that such allocation 
was agreed upon by the Gloucestershire 
County Council, the parish councils 
interested in the matter, and the trustees 
of the charity, and notwithstanding 
that it was understood at the inquiry 
held at Bristol that such a clause should 
be inserted in the Order; and will the 
Board of Education now modify the 
Order in the sense indicated. 


Mr. McKENNA: The scheme of 
2nd January, 1908, allocates a yearly 
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nly sum of £80 to the support and mainten-; of such societies is governed by the 
ance of the Northwick Endowed School | Regulations dealing with the conduct of 
and the Henbury Girls’ and Infants’ Post Office servants as civil servants. 
les’ Church of England School so long as_ I have already informed the hon. member 
they are public elementary schools. of the nature of these Regulations. In 
As the Board explained to all the parties interpreting the Regulations which state 
tle- interested, this yearly sum of £80 is that Post Office servants as civil servants 
of income part of which is payable to the ought to exercise a certain reserve in 
local education authority under Section political matters, I have adopted a 
13 of the Education Act of 1902, but as uniform principle in dealing with the 
on. to which there are no provisions in the various societies to which my attention 
‘ion trust for determining the amount pay- | has been directed. There is no objection 
able. The Board did not consider it to the formation of societies, political 
desirable that the scheme should give and other, among Post Office servants, 
tly specific directions as to the application provided Post Office servants do not 
Lich of the sum of £80 or any part of it, both take a prominent or active part in 
1eir because the amount payable to the political contests; but, in order that 
ber local authority is under Section 15 (1) there may be no doubt as to the observ- 
a matter foragreement inthe firstinstance ance of this Rule, it is not expedient 
between the parties, and because it is that such societies should be specific 
on. for the local authority and not for the branches of societies which take an 
led Board to decide under Section 13 (2) active part in politics. 
what parish or parishes are entitled to 
d the benefit of the payment by reason of Mr. SAMUEL ROBERTS inquired 
ais the fact that they are served by the what political organisations at present 
school. The Board understood that it existed in the Post Office. 
had been agreed between the parties | 
ber that £50 out of the £80 should be regarded Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: Those 
on as representing the amount payable to which my attention has been drawn 
to the local education authority under by Questions in the House and other- 
: Section 13; the scheme does not in any wise’ are three—the Civil Service 
1.) ° way interfere with that agreement, and Socialist League, the Tariff Reform 
Fs it does not appear that any modification | League, and the Free Trade Union. I 
of the scheme is necessary. /had intended to give that information 
n | in Answer to a Question by my hon. 
| Politics in the Post Office. friend the Member for Christchurch 
ie Mr. SAMUEL ROBERTS (Sheffield, | which was to have been put to-day. 
the Ecclesall) : I beg to ask the Postmaster- | , " js 
the General what political organisations now _. SAMU “ aes Is ne ma 
nd exist with his sanction in connection | PPOPeT course tor the right hon. Gentie- 
ry, with the Post Office service ; and whether | ™” re take either to exclude all political 
im any, and what, directions are issued to | a 
of them for their guidance. *Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
k, , | is not entitled to suggest a policy under 
ion THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL (Mr. | the form of a Question. 
— SypveEy Buxton, Tower Hamlets, | 
‘ils Poplar): No sanction from me is neces- Eart WINTERTON (Sussex, Hor- 
oes sary for the formation of societies among | sham): Did the right hon. Gentle- 
ng Post Office servants, political or other-| man say his attention had only been 
HY wise. The existence of such societies is | called to this matter by Questions in 
uld not necessarily brought to my knowledge, | the House ? ‘ 
he unless they infringe the Regulations laid | 
he down for the conduct of Post Office) Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON said he ex- 
servants as civil servants. There are) pressly stated that his attention had 
no*¥ separate Post Office Regulations | been drawn by Question and otherwise. 
of dealing with political organisations as} He had endeavoured in this matter to 
ly such. But the action of the members| deal with the subject totally apart from 
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any opinions of his own in regard to | 
political questions. He had endeavoured | 
—and he thought he had succeeded—to | 
apply exactly the same administrative | 
rule to every organisation which had | 


come under his notice. 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Worcestershire, E.): I recognise that 
the Postmaster-General is endeavouring 
to deal fairly with this matter. My 
special reason for intervening——[{Cries | 
of “Order, order.’’] 





*Mr. SPEAKER: I really must ask 
the right hon. Gentleman to put what 
he has to say in.the form of a Question. 
If the right hon. Gentleman sets an 
example of breaking the rules it will be 
impossible to enforce them on others. 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: I 
am very sorry I have transgressed the 
tule. I was endeavouring to make a 
personal explanation. I will go at once 
to the question. Does the right hon. 
Gentleman think thst, in view of the 
existence of a So-ialistic organisation, a 
Tariff Reform League organis:tion, and 
a Free Trade Union organisation in 
the Post Office, it is possible any 
longer to maintain his refusal to admit 
the Primrose League ? 


Mr. O'GRADY : Is it in order for the 
right hon. Gentleman to ask for an ex- 
pression of opinion in yiew of the fact 
that if we do so in a Question, it is ruled 
out of order at the Table ? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Any Question may 
be put as to a matter of policy or ad- 
ministration for which the Minister is 
responsible. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON said the 
regulation was that Post Office 
servants should exercise a certain re- 
straint in political matters, and, there- 
fore, it did not seem expedient to form 
in the Post Office a league which was 
only a branch of an association outside 
which took an active part in politics. 
That was the rule which he had laid down 
for himself in dealing with these matters. 
He had no objection to the formation of 
associations in the Post Office so long. 
as they were Post Office associations | 
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and not -branches of outside organisa-- 
tions. That was a rule which he had 
applied in every case. 


“= 


Sir F. BANBURY (City of London) : 
Is not the Free Trade Union a branch 
of a political organisation ? 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: I have 
answered that Question. 
Mr. CURRAN (Jarrow) inquired 


whether it was true that the Civil Service 
Socialist League had decided that it would 
take no part in current politics. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: That is 
80. 


Mr. R. DUNCAN (Lanarkshire, Govan): 
Will the right hon. Gentleman deal with 
all four associations on the same lines ? 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON : Certainly. 


Mr. COURTHOPE: I beg to ask 
the Postmaster-Genera], whether he is 
aware that the Free Trade Union has 
recently formed a branch in the Post 
Office ; that the Free Trade Union in the 
election at South Leeds urged the elec- 
tors to vote for the Liberal candidate 
although there was another free trade 
candidate in the field ; and whether, in 
these circumstances, he will still permit 
the Post Office branch of this organisa- 
tion to remain, 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: I find on 
inquiry that the Free Trade Union, con- 
stituted by officers of the Post Office, is 
independent of, and is not a branch of, 
the Free Trade Union, and has, therefore, 
no responsibility for the acts of the latter. 


Mr. COURTHOPE asked whether none 
of the organisations which the right hon. 
Gentleman had mentioned were party 
organisations. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: I have 
stated that the regulation laid down 
by the Post Office, and stated in th 
House by Mr. Gladstone when First Lord 
of the Treasury, was that Civil servants 
should not take a prominent and active 
part in political contests. Therefore, it 
seems to me that, while there can be 
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no objection to the formation of these | Order of 1907 authorises the veterinary 
associations for educative purposes with- inspectors of local authorities to apply 
in the Post Office, it does make a differ- | the Mallein test with the consent of the 
ence if they are actually a branch of an | owner to horses which are suspected 
association taking an active part in of glanders or which have been in con- 
political contests. That is the measure | tact with others affected with that 
by which I have judged this matter, and disease, and which have in consequence 
I have applied exactly the same rule to been placed under detention, but the 
each of these associations. Board do not think it would be desirable 

to extend this power to all qualified 
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Sir F. BANBURY : Is the right hon. | 
(fentleman afraid of the Primrose League, 
but not of the other organisations ? 


veterinary surgeons as suggested. 


CotoneEL WALKER: Cannot the 


‘number of inspectors for London be 


Eart WINTERTON: Do I under- 
stand the right hon. Gentleman to say 
that the Post Office branch of the Free 
Trade Union has no sort of connection 
with the Free Trade Union outside ? 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON : Isaidso. 


Mr. STANLEY WILSON (Yorkshire, 
E.R., Holderness) asked whether the 
right hon, Gentleman would now give all 
political organisation. equal rights in the 


Post Office. 
Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: I have 


explained to the House the view that I 
hold, and I intend to mete out precisely 
the same measure to every association. 


Glanders in London. 


CotonEL WALKER (Lancashire, 
Widnes) : I beg to ask the hon. Member 


for South Somerset, as representing 
the President of the Board of Agriculture, 
whether bis attention has been drawn 
to the report of an inquest held in 
Southwark on a horse dealer, who died 
from glanders; and whether he will, in 
view of the number of cases reported of 
horses attacked by that disease in London 
and the danger that exists of infection to 
human beings, ask the Board of Agri- 
culture, with a view to the rapid ex- 
tinction of glanders and farcy, to issue 
an order for the compulsory application 
of the Mallein test by all qualified veter- 
inary surgeons, as well as by the three 
inspectors at present appointed under 
the Act. 


*Mr. J. A. PEASE (for Sir E. 
SrracHey): My noble friend has seen 


increased ? 


*Mr. J. A. PEASE: I will represent 
the hon. Member’s view to my noble 
| friend. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease in 1885. 
Mr. COURTHOPE : I beg to ask the 
hon. Member for South Somerset, as 
representing the President of the Board 
of Agriculture, if he will state to what 
cause the foot-and-mouth outbreak of 
1885 was attributed. 


*Mr. J. A. PEASE: No satisfactory 
evidence was obtained as to the origin 
of the disease in any of the outbreaks 
of foot-and-mouth disease which occurred 
in 1885. 


ae 


~ 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease—Prohibition 
of Fodder Imports. 

Mr. COURTHOPE: I beg to ask 
the hon. Member for South Somerset. 
as representing the President of the 
Board of Agriculture, whether the order 
prohibiting the import of hay and straw 
from countries where foot-and-mouth 
disease is prevalent has yet been issued ; 

| and whether such order deals in any way 
with hay and straw used for packing. — 


*Mr.J.A.PEASE: The Board hope to 
be in a position to issue the order to which 
the hon. Member refers in the course of 
a day or two, and so soon as the necessary 
arrangements have been made with the 
Board of Customs. It will not apply to 
hay or straw which is used for packing 
merchandise. a 


Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY (Limerick, 
W.): Why has not the order been ex- 





the report to which the hon and gallant 
Member refers. The Glanders or Farcy 


tended to hay and straw used for mer- 
chandise ? 
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*Mr. J. A.PEASE: The advisers of the 
Board are of opinion that that is not 
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‘are not inclined to extend their regula- 
tions to packing straw. 


necessary for the protection of the herds | 


of the country. 


Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY : Is this hay 
and straw inspected before it is sent to 
this country ? 


*Mr. J. A. PEASE: I am not aware 
that it is. 


Mr. COURTHOPE : 


been such a long delay ? 


*Mr. J. A. PEASE: Communications | 


have been made to the Board of Customs, 
and any apparent delay is due to the 
communications which must necessarily 
pass between the two Boards. It is 
hoped that in forty-eight hours the 
regulations will be issued. 


Mr. CHAPLIN (Surrey, Wimbledon) : 
Are the Board satisfied that none of the 
outbreaks which have occurred before 
are attributable to infection from packing 
straw brought from other countries ? 


*Mr. J. A. PEASE: The right hon. 
Gentleman is probably thinking of the 
outbreak of 1885. The Board of Agricul- 
ture are in communication with the 
Central Chamber of Agriculture on the 
subject. But so far, they have no reason 
to attribute the outbreak to packing 
straw, as suggested by one particular 
authority. 


*Mr. CHAPLIN: The matter is one of 
such grave importance that I must press 
the point. What I desire to arrive at it 
this: Has the Board any evidence to 


Why has there 


Mr. COURTHOPE : I beg to ask the 
hon. Member for South Somerset, as 
representing the President of the Board 
of Agriculture, whether hay and straw 
imported as packing with manufactured 
articles is sold as litter for urban cow 
sheds and stables; and whether he 
proposes to take any steps to prevent 
infection being carried in this way. 


Mr. J. A. PEASE: The Board have no 
information to show how far the practice 
to which the hon. Member refers obtains, 
The suggestion made in the latter part of 
the Question has been frequently con- 
sidered by my noble friend and _ his 
predecessors in office during the past 
twenty-five years. The view taken has 
always been that it would not be possible 
effectively to control the movement in 
this country of hay or straw used for 
packing imported merchandise. The Board 
are, however, in communication with the 
' Customs on the subject in order to obtain 
|more detailed information as to the 
leffect of such a measure upon all con- 
cerned. 


| Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY: Will the 
‘Board of Agriculture see that hay and 
straw thus brought in is burned ? 

| Mr. J. A. PEASE: I do not think the 
| Board of Agriculture are prepared to 
/adopt any measure of that kind without 
'further information. They are com- 
| municating with the customs on the sub- 
| ject with a view to considering what 
'changes would be required if the order 
were extended to packing materials. 





satisfy them that there is no danger | 
of this disease being imported from) *Mr. CHAPLIN: When do the Board 
abroad owing to the use of packing straw ?) of Agriculture expect to have this in- 
formation? May I point out that every 

*Mr. J. A. PEASE: I cannot say that | hour’s delay in this matter may be serious ! 


the experts of the Board of Agriculture | 
are satisfied that it is impossible for the) Mr. J. A. PEASE: There will be no 
disease to be introduced in that way ; | unnecessary delay in obtaining the in- 
but they are of opinion that the risk in | formation in regard to the trades affected 
conne’tion with the use of materials | by this matter. 

employed in packing is so small in com- 

parison with the great injury that would | Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY: Will the 
be done to trade by restrictive regula-| Board find out if this hay and straw 


tions that, pending investigations, they ' after being used for packing purposes is 
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used for litter, and will steps be taken to 
prevent its being sold for that purpose? 


Mr. J. A. PEASE: That subject is 
under consideration, but the Beard have 
no evidence at the present time that it is 
used for litter. 


Irish Local Government Audits. 

Mr. J. MACVEAGH (Down, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is vet in a position to state the result of 
his inquiries into the question of the 
fees payable for the audit of the accounts 
of local authorities in Ireland; whether 
steps will be taken to bring the charges 
down to the level prevailing in England ; 
whether he is aware that in Scotland the 
Secretary for Scotland invariably ap- 
points professional accountants as 
auditors, and that these auditorsare paid 
on a moderate scale and have no right 
to pensions; and whether a searching 
investigation into the whole question 
has been or will be made ? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Brrre t, Bristol, N.): I find 
that a searching investigation of the 
Irish Audit System was made in the years 
1903 and 1904 by a Departmental Com- 
mittee appointed by the Treasury. The 
facts relating to the local audits and the 
fees charged are not in dispute, and no 
further inquiry appears to be necessary. 
As already stated in reply to the Hon. 
Member’s Question of 12th February, 
the audit of the accounts of local authori- 
ties in Ireland costs the State £6,000 
a year, and it is not, therefore, in con- 
templation to reduce the fees charged to 
the local authorities, and thereby add to 
the very heavy expense which the State 
has already to bear. I believe the 
Scottish Local Government Board ap- 
point local auditors in private practice 
to audit the accounts of local authorities, 
and that no pension is paid to them. 
This system, however, is less suited to 
Ireland than the English system, and 
Parliament has on repeated occasions 
affirmed the principle of independent 
audit for Ireland by officials responsible to 
the Government. 


Mr. J. MACVEAGH : Seeing that the 
charges in Ireland for these audits are 
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about three times more than in England, 
will the right hon. Gentleman consider if 
economy cannot be effected by reducing 
them without imposing any extra burden 
on the State ? 


Mr. BIRRELL: I will consider if 
they cannot be reduced. 


Irish School Teachers. 

Mr. J. MACVEAGH: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the statement of 
grievances prepared by the transition 
teachers under the National Board who 
were in training colleges in 1898 and 1899 ; 
whether he is aware that the arrears of 
salary due to them for the last seven years 
now amount to over £8,000, and that the 
amount of their incomes is at present 
nearly £2,000 a year less than it would be 
if they were allowed the classification and 
salary promised them in the rules under 
which they entered training ; and whether 
their claims for redress will be at once 
considered. 


Mr. BIRRELL: I can only repeat 
the answer which has been repeatedly 
given to similar Questions by my pre- 
decessor and myself. The Commissioners 
of National Education assert that the 
class of teachers referred to in the Ques- 
tion has already received full considera- 
tion and that each particular case has 
been dealt with on its merits. The 
Commissioners possess plenary powers, 
which have been liberally exercised, to 
raise on appeal the grant of consolidated 
income in cases in which the operation of 
the rule is deemed inequitable. They 
are still prepared to consider any par- 
ticular case brought under their notice 
which has not been already fully in- 
vestigated. They cannot admit that 
any arrears of salary are due to the 
teachers in question, or that their in- 
comes are nearly £2,000 a year less than 
they would have been under the old 
rules. 


Irish Resident Magistracy. 

Mr. MULDOON (Wicklow, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland whether there 
is any explanation of the fact that of the 
total resident magistrates in Ireland 
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twenty-nine only have been certified as | 
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Mr. DUFFY (Galway, §.): Is it not 


having sufficient legal knowledge under | the fact that these two men are closely 


The Criminal Law and Procedure (Ire- 


land) Act, 1887; how it has happened 
that of those twenty-nine eleven only 
have had any legal training, the others 
having been mostly constabulary officers, | 


while nine practising barristers and two | 
solicitors on the list have never received | 
any such certificate ; and how it is that | 


connected with the Nationalist organisa- 
tion in the district, and is there not a 
| strong suspicion in the neighbourhood 
that the shots were fired at the i i istigation 
| of a local gentleman ? 
Mr. BIRRELL : 


made. 


Inquiries are being 


the constabulary officers, in the granting | 


of legal certificates, have been preferred | 


to the trained lawyers. 


Mr. BIRRELL: His Majesty’s 
present Government have issued no 


certificates to resident magistrates under | 


the Crimes Act. I am informed that the 
last occasion on which such certificates 
were issued was some six years ago when 
certain counties were being proclaimed 
under the Act. I understand that it was 
the practice, when the Act was in opera- 
tion, to certify only those magistrates 


who w ere resident or ac ting in the pro- | 


claimed districts, and that the Lord- | 
Lieutenant satisfied himself in every 
case of the legal competency of the 
resident magistrate so certified. No 
necessity arose for issuing certificates to 
resident magistrates in other than pro- 
claimed districts. 


Ballyboy Outrage, Galway. 
Caprain J, CRAIG: I beg to ask the | 
Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether his attention has been 


called to an outrage which took place on | 


the 20th February last, when the houses 
of two men named John MacNamara and 
John Monaghan, both living at a place | 
called Ballyboy, on the Gough estate, 
county Galway, were fired into; can the 
police assign any reason for this outrage ; 


have any arrests been made ; and can he | 


say what steps, if any, have been taken 
to bring the perpetrators to justice ! 


Mr. BIRRELL: The houses of the | 
two men named in the Question were | 


fired into on the early morning of 19th 
February. 
contrary to practice to state the opinions 


of the police as to the motive for offences. | 
The police | 


No arrests have been made. 
are still pursuing their investigation of 
the matter, and are using all possible 
efforts to discover the offenders, 


It would be irregular and | 


Cattle Driving in Mayo. 
| Capratn J. CRAIG: I beg to ask the 
| Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of 
| Ireland whether he is aware that a 
| cattle-drive was carried out recently 
at Grangemore, on the grazing farm of 
Mr. R. Vesey Stoney, of Rosturk, county 
|Mayo; can he inform the House if 
anyone has been arrested in connection 
with the outrage ; and can he say what 
steps, if any, have been taken to bring the 
perpetrators to justice. 


Mr. BIRRELL : The police authorities 
inform me that on 19th February at 
5 p.m. a police patrol visited Mr. Stoney’s 
farm at Grangemore, County Roscommon, 
at which time there were thirty-six 
head of cattle on the farm. Two hours 
later the police found fifteen of the 
-catt'e wandering on the road and gave 


|them up to the herd. No persons were 


observed in the vicinity. The police 
‘closely inquired into the matter but 
could find no evidence against anyone. 


Longford League’s Threat to Graziers. 

Caprain J. CRAIG: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether the attention of the 
police has been directed to the action of 
the Longford branch of the United 
Irish League in calling upon graziers in 
that county not to renew their lettings 
in March, unless they desire to be visited 
by a blackthorn brigade ; if he can state 
if any, and what, steps are being taken 
to prevent such case of intimidation ; 
and will the Irish Executive inform the 
United Irish League that it will not be a 
party to the sub-division of grass lands 
where terrorism has been employed to 
dispossess the present occupier. 


| Mr. BIRRELL: I am informed that 
resolutions to the effect mentioned, 
| purporting to have been passed at indoor 





of 
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meetings of the United Irish League, 
have appeared in the newspapers, but 
the police have no evidence that such 
resolutions were actually passed. An 
extra force of twenty-one policemen 
have been maintained in County Long- 
ford for the pest six months, with the 
object of preventing interference with the 
holders of grazing lands in the exercise 
of their legal rights. I have more 
than once stated in this House, on the 
authority of the Estates Commissioners, 
that if they should purchase untenanted 
lands in regard to which intimidation 
has taken place they would refuse to 
allot any portion of the land to persons 
who had taken part in any such intimida- 
tion. 


Captain J, CRAIG asked the right hon. 
Gentleman whether the Government 
would correspond with the United Irish 
League to that effect. 


Mr. BIRRELL: No, Sir, I do not 
propose to correspond with any one to 
that effect. 


Mr. MOORE (Armagh, N.) asked 
whether permission to newspapers to 
circulate in the district with these 
intimidatory notices in them was not 
an incentive to intimidation, and whether 
the right hon. Gentleman would proceed 
to stop such publications. 


Mr. BIRRELL was understood to say 
that the question of the wisdom of 
interfering with newspapers was one 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
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must leave to him. 


Mr. CHARLES CRAIG (Antrim, 8.) 
asked whether the right hon. Gentleman | 
was aware that, if a year ago he had 
ordered the Estates Commissioners to 
do what he had now ordered them to do, 
there would have been none of this 
trouble. 


*Mr. SPEAKER said that Question 
did not arise out of the Question on the 
Paper. 


Tyrone Vice-Lieutenacy. 
Mr. MULDOON: I beg to esk the 


Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether His Majesty's Lieu- | 
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tenant for Tyrone County has been 
acting in the office for some time past ; 
if not, whether a vice-lieutenant was 
appointed by him, and, if so, the date of 
such appointment; and whether, in 
view of the provisions of the Act of 
Parliament enabling a_ vice-lieutenant 
to be appointed during illness, he pro- 
poses to take any steps to secure a more 
satisfactory provision for that county. 


Mr. BIRRELL: In February, 1906, 
Captain Lowry was appointed Vice- 
Lieutenant of County Tyrone, and he 
has performed the duties of Lieutenant 
since that date. The appointment was 
mide under the Act to which the hon. 
Member refers. No inconvenience is 
known to have arisen owing to the per- 
formance of the duties of the Lieutenancy 
by a Vice-Lieutenant. 


Cooksborough Estate, Meath. 

Mr. HAYDEN (Roscommon, §.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
will state at what date negotiations 
between the owner and the Estates 
Commissioners in regard to the purchase 
of the Cooksborough (county West- 
meath) estate of the Hon. E. M. Paken- 
ham took place and the present position 
of these negotiations; and whether, 
having regard to the fact that this estate 
consists almost entirely of untenanted 
land, he will request the Commussioners 
to bring the matter to as speedy a ter- 
mination as possible. 


Mr. BIRRELL: The Estates Com- 
missioners approached the owner in this 
case in 1906 with a view to purchasing 
certain untenanted land, and in 1907 they 
had a preliminary inspection made with 
the owner’s consent. The Commis- 
sioners are now about to inform him of 
the price which they would be prepared 
to advance for the land. If the owner 
should accept this offer and institute 
proceedings for sale, the Commissioners 
will deal with the estate as soon as 
possible. 


Ardglass Estate, Westmeath. 

Mr. HAYDEN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he is aware that 
negotiations for the purchase of the 
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Ardglass, county Westmeath, estate cf 
Mrs. McEndoo and Mrs. Reid, having 
almost reached a satisfactory conclusion, 
were suddenly broken off by the owners ; 
that proceeditigs have been taken against 
certain tenants for recovery of rent and 
judgment entered agiinst three; and 
that upon 20th February a force of 
police was drafted into Rathowen and a 
seizure made upon the cattle of Mr. 
Bernard McLoughlin, one of those 
tenants ; whether it is the intention of 
the Government to repeat the operation 
in regard to each of the other tenants 
against whom decrees have been secured ; 
and what is the meaning of resorting to 
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such a costly arrangement as is involved | 
in dividing the work in this manner. 


Mr. BIRRELL: No proceedings for | 
the sale of the estate mentioned have | 
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force; whether his attention has been 
called to the fact that of the sixty-six 
stipendiary magistrates in Ireland only 
twenty-five have had even the semblance 
of a legal training ; and whether arrange - 
ments can now be made to ensure that 
future appointments shall be confined 
to practising barristers and solicitors. 


Mr. BIRRELL: By long established 


| practice one-third of the appointments 


to the Resident Magistracy is given 
to officers of the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary. The present number of resident 
magistrates 1s sixty-six, of whom twenty - 
five were barristers or solicitors, and 
twenty-four were offi-ers of the constabu- 
lary. As regards legal training, 1 may 
mention that constabulary officers who 
are appointed resident magistrates have 
necessarily acquired an _ intimate 


been instituted before the Estates Com- | knowledge of the law and procedure in 
missioners, and I have no information as | Courts of Summary Jurisdiction. While 
to any negotiations for purchase which | not prepared to limit future appoint- 
miy have taken place between the} ments in the manner suggested in the 
tenants and the owner. It is the fact | Question, the Government are fully 
that decrees for rent due have been | alive to the desirability of appointing 
obtained against three of the tenants, | gentlemen who have had sufficient legal 





and on 20th February the police aiforded | 
protection to the sheriff in the execution | 
of one of these decrees, namely, that in | 
the case of Bernard McLoughlin. It is | 
the duty of the police to furnish all | 
necessary protection to the sheriff in the 
execution of such decrees. I have no 
information as to whether the remaining 
decrees are to be executed. The ques- 
tion is not one for the Government to 
decide. 


Mr. MOORE: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that Mr. B. McLough- 
lin and other g:ntlemen who object to 
having their cattle seized by the sheriff 
for a just debt have themselves been 
concerned in catte-driving operations 
in the last few weeks ? 


[No Answer was returned.] 


Irish Stipendiary Magistrates. 

Mr. J. MACVEAGH: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he can 
state if there is any regulation or custom 
to the effect that a large proportion of 
appointments to stipendiary magistracy 
in Ireland must be made from the police 





training. 


Mr. J. MACVEAGH: Has the right 
hon. Gentleman’s attention been called 
to a resolution passed by the Incor- 
porated Law Society of Ireland urging 
that gentlemen appointed to these posi- 
tions should have some knowledge of the 
law? Is it the practice in England that 
one-third of them should be policemen 4 


Mr. BIRRELL: ‘The circumstances 
of the two countries are quite dissimilar. 


Mr. MOORE asked the right hon. 
Gentleman whether, in any inquiry 
which he made on this subject, he would 
include an inquiry into the qualifications 
of the County Court Judge for Clare, 
who was appointed from the Freeman’s 
Journal office. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND expressed 
the hope that the right hon. Gentle- 
man, if called upon to inquire into 
the position of the County Court Judge 
for Clare, would not allow himself to be 
influenced by the jeslousy displayed 
by those who had not been made County 
Court Judges themselves. 
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NEW MEMBER SWORN. 
Stanley Baldwin, esquire, for the 





(County of Worcester (Western or Bewdley 
Division). 

Sek | 

| 

SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEES). | 

Sir Wittram BrampTon GUuRDON | 

reported trom the Committee of Sele:- | 

tion; That they had added the following | 

Member to Standing Committee A. :| 

Mr. Baldwin. } | 





Sir Wititram Brampton Gurpon | 
further reported from the Committee ; | 
That they had added the following | 


Member to Standing Committee C. : | 
Mr. Freeman Thomas. | 
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SUPPLY (NAVY ESTIMATES), 
Order for Committee read. 


Tue SECRETARY to tHe ADMIR- 
ALTY (Mr. EpmMunp Rosertson, Dun- 
dee): The statement giving a full ex- 
planation of the Estimates for the coming 
year, which has been presented to the 
House and the statement which I made 
in the course of last ight’s debate, make 
my task less onerous now. I should have 
formally moved Mr. Speaker out of the 
Chair had there not been one or two 
statements on minor details which I 
wish to make, and which did not belong 
to last night’s debate. 


The first of these relates to the coast- 
guard, a subject which has excited a 


'very large amount of interest. It is 


Sir WititramM Brampton GurRDON | 
further reported from the Committee ; 
That they had added to Standing Com- 
mittee A. the following Fifteen Members 
(in respect of the Polling Arrangements 
(Parliamentary Boroughs) and of the 
Police (Superannuation) Bills :—Mr. 
Guinness, Mr. Leverton Harris, Mr. | 
Edwerd Barry, Mr. Whitehesd, Sir | 
Rendell Cremer, Mr. Kennedy, Mr. 
Horniman, Mr. Brodie, Mr. Bethell, Mr. 
Stopford Brooke, Mr. Samuel Roberts, 
Sir Francis Lowe, Mr. Glover, and Mr. 
Staveley-Hill. 


Sir Witut1amM Brampton GuRDON 
further reported from the Committee ; | 
Thet they had discharged the following | 
Member from Standing Committee B. : | 
Mr. Walsh. | 


'of this 


a matter of common knowledge that 
a strong Tepartmental Committee has 
been considering the future of the coast- 
guards, and it has made a Report which 
will be of great value in deciding upon 
the question of retaining the coastguard 
in its present condition in the Royal 
Navy. The Admiralty have not been 


‘able to act upon the recommendation 


Committee, and it has been 
therefore decided that the subject shall 
be considered de novo. I hope that as a 
result of our deliberations an alternative 


‘scheme may be formulated that will 
/meet the objections which have been 


raised to the Committee’s proposals. 
Of course I cannot say more on the 
subject now. But the Estimates for the 
coming financial year have been framed 
on the assumption that no vital change 


‘is to take place this year. It must be 
| understood that certain deductions which 

Sir Wituram = BramMpron GuRDON | would have been necessary in any case, 
further reported from the Committee ;| which have no bearing upon the Com- 
That they had added to the Standing | mittee’s Report, and which have only 
Committee on Scottish Bills the following | been postponed in consequence of the 
Fifteen Members (in respect of the | pledge I gave last year to my hon. 
Tobacco Growing (Scotland) Bill): Sir} and gallant friend, must be effected 





Frederick Banbury, Mr. Bonar Law, | 
Colonel Sandys, Sir Benjamin Stone, | 
Mr. Middlemore, Sir Edward Sassoon, 
Mr. William Redmond, Mr. Macpherson, 
Mr. Ward, Mr. Richardson, Mr. John 
Rutherford, Mr. Gibbs, Mr. Theraton, 
Sir Welter Nugent, and Sir Berkeley | 
Sheffield. 





Reports to lie upon the Table. 


There is a recognised redund- 


The: 


now. 
ancy both of men and stations. 


‘natural waste next year will amount 
ito about 300 men, and certain stations: 


no longer required for any purpose 
associated with the coastguard will be 
reduced. But no action wiil be takem 
which will affect the principle upor 
which the coastguard is organised. The 
reduced number of the coastguards 
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Will enable corresponding additions to , detail, with such amendments, extensions, 
be made to the ordinary active service | and improvements as may be advisable. 
list of the Navy. In any case the The only other thing I wish to mention 
Admiralty do not propose to reduce has reference to the shipbuilding pro- 
the life-saving work which has hitherto | gramme, about which I desire to make 
been carried on by the Board of Trade an addition to what I said yesterday, 
and by the National Lifeboat Institution. The hon. Member for Fareham pointed 
The signalling stations will be maintained | out that while the new programme was 


as heretofore. | to cost from first to last £7,500,000, we 
The other matter is a long-standing 'are only spending some £750,000 this 


grievance on the part of the engineering | Y°?: 


branch of the officers of the Royal Navy. | 
They have long complained that certain | 
expectations of increased emoluments 
that have been based on certain official 
«dlocuments have not been realised. I 
am glad to be able to hold out hopes of 
certain improvements being made shortly 
in the emoluments of the engineering 
branch. There are points in regard to 
those emoluments in respect of which 
the Admiralty have recognised the exist- 
ence of a certain sense of grievance, and 
this they are anxious toremove. Various | 
questions have been carefully considered, a il s 
and they have reached an advanced| *Mr. EDML ND ROBERTSON : I 
stage of settlement, but, as the details accept what the right hon. Gentleman 
have not been yet finally determined, | ays. But I find that the amount we 
I am debarred from making any more | have taken is larger than the usual 
definite statement. | percentage, except in the year 1905-1906, 
which was a year of unusual exception 
in building the ‘‘ Dreadnought.” With 
that exception, the proportion has been 
rather lower than the sum we have put 
| down this year. I have taken the trouble 
, to find out what provision would have 
Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON: No; been made in this present year if the 
it has only been a question of emoluments. Cawdor programme had been carried 
I think I ought to add a word to what into effect. It is all put down in black 
I said yesterday about the shipbuilding and white. I find that the new con- 
programme. The usual custom of this struction under the Cawdor programme 
House has been to delay the discussion amounted to £2,000,000 more than the 
of the shipbuilding Vote until the month | provision made under our smaller pro- 
of July, and, on the other hand, the gramme, yet we are taking more for 
Admiralty have always undertaken that | shipbuilding this year than would have 
no executive effect shall be given to that been taken under the Cawdor pro- 
programme until the House has had an gramme. With another comparatively 
opportunity of considering it later in small programme we propose to spend 
the year. Ithink that isthe established | £20,000 more in 1908-9 than would 
custom. But this year one vessel will) have been spent under the Cawdor pro- 
have to be laid down long before the gramme. There is one other matter 
discussion takes place. The ‘ Boadicea | to which I wish to allude. Complaint 
II..” which is to be built at Pembroke, | has been made by the right hon. Gentle- 
will be laid down at a comparatively man the Member for Dover based upon 
early date. With that exception, nothing a statement made by the hon. Member 
will be done with the new programme | for King’s Lynn, that Germany had 
until the House has had an opportunity | more destroyers in the month of Decem- 
of considering it as a whole and in| ber, 1906, in home waters, than we had. 


Mr. Edmund Robertson, 


*Mr. ARTHUR LEE (Hampshire, 
Fareham) : I did not refer to that point. 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON: I beg 
the hon. Gentleman’s pardon. I was 
under the impression that he made a 
remark about the small amount of money 
taken from a programme of that size. 


Mr. WYNDHAM (Dover) was under- 
stood to say that he had made an observa- 
tion of that character. 


Mr. BRAMSDON (Portsmouth): Are | 
they dealing with the question of | 
status ? | 
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The facts are as follow. According to | 
information in the possession of the | 
Admiralty in the month of July last, | 
Germany as a rule maintained in full | 
commission during the winter months | 
17 destroyers, 6 divisional torpedo boats, 
7 frst-lass and 12 se ond-class torpelo 
boats and 1 submarine. The numbers 
min‘ained by Great Britain in home waters 
both in summer and winter were: 45 
destroyers, 32 first-class torpedo boats, 
and 20 submarines. But in the first 
part of December, the period selected 
by the hon. Member for King’s Lynn, 
the German contingent was increased for 
the purpose of tactical exercises, by 9 
destroyers, and one divisional torpedo 
boat, which was temporarily commis- 
sioned. In this exceptional fortnight 
there were in full commission : destroyers 
(British), 45; German de3‘royers and divi- 
sional boats, 33; torpedo boats, first-class : 
British, 32; German, 7; second-class : 
British, 0; German, 9; submarines: 
British, 29; German, 1. The total 
figures are: British, 106; German, 50; 
but boat for boat, the British destroyers 
are greatly superior to the German in 
size and armament. I beg to move 
that Mz. Speaker do now leave the Chair. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.’—(Mr. Edmund Robertson.) 


*Mr. ARTHUR LEE: I think we 
must regard it as a remarkable in~ova- 
tion that the right hon. Gentleman should 
inform us that he had made his speech 
introductory of these Estimates in 
another debate yesterday, and that, there- 
fore, it is not necessary for him to go 
into details to-day. This course may 
have its advantages, but it has also its 
disadvantages, and I can hardly think 
that the right hon. Gentleman has give. 
any sort of adejuate explanation of 
these Estimates, particularly in view of 
the very exceptional circumstances in 
which we find ourselves in the present 
year. I hope the House will excuse 
me if I find it impossible to confine 
myself to the narrow compass of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s observations. 
I sympathise with the right hon. Gentle- 
man in defending these Estimates, because 


he has underteken the task of defending , 


the indefensible. The Estimates as we 
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now know them are an abridged edition 
of the Estimates which were settled 
upon before the hon. Member for 
Falkirk movel his Ameidmeat to 
the Addzess. They are shadows 
of their former selves, and my prin- 
cipal charge against the Government 
is that they are either not prepared to 
face the necessary expenditure to keep 
up the two-Power standard which is 
generally regarded as being essential 
to our national security, or that out 
of consideration for purely Party exi- 
gencies they are postponing the necessary 
expenditure, and pilinz up the Estimates 
for next year to a point where they must 
swamp any schemes of social reform 
to which they are committing them elves, 
or else they are cotitemplating political 
suicide before the next Budget is intro- 
duced, and so expe :t to dump the burden 
which they are shirking on to the shoulders 
of their successors. With regard to 
the shipbuilding programme I wish, of 
course, to postpone any detailed remarks 
with regard to technical points until 
the discussion on Vote 8, later in the 
Session. But I think the right hon. 
Gentleman went too far when he 
asked us to endorse his suggestion that 
it was a good thing that tha: Vote should 
be put off until late in the session, 
and prided himse!f upon the fact 
that the Admiralty could take no steps 
whatever to commence the shipbuilding 
programme until that Vote had been 
passed. Having regard to the excep- 
tional circumstances, I think that Vote 
should be put down earlier than usval in 
the session in order that the Admiralty 
might make a beginning with their 
programme sooner, especially in view 
of its exceedingly modest character. 
I see in the First Lord’s statement 
that the programme of new construc- 
tion consists of one battleship of 
the ‘“ Dreadnought” class, one large 
armoured cruiser, which I presume will 
be of the ‘ Invincible” class, although 
we have no information on that sub- 
tnarmourd cruisers of 


ject: six fast 
the ‘Boadicea” class, and sixteen 
torpedo boat destroyers. That, in 


the words of Lord Tweedmouth, 
is an exceedingly modest programme. 
But my complaint against the Admiralty 
is that even this modest programme 
is not being seriously taken in hand, 
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and that whilst the programme is pro- 
claimed the money is not provided. 
I think we must go a little more 
closely into the financial provisions 
of this year as regards the new pro- 
gramme. If we examine them we find 
that, of all the ships proposed, only one 
small cruiser of the “Boadicea” type 
will be laid down in the year 1908. 
The right hon. Gentleman does not 
tell us why it is necessary to lay down 
even that one, but we know perfectly 
well it is because of the need for work 
at Pembroke dockyard. As to the 
remaining five small cruisers of the same 
class, to cost £400,000 apiece, only £6,700 
are alloved for ea h, which shows that 
the Government are not going to begin 
them until the very end of the current 
financial year, which for all practical 
purposes means 1909-10. The case with 
regard to the sixteen destroyers is even 
worse. If ever there was a case of 
urgency, where craft of this type should 
be laid down at the earliest moment, 
it exists in this instance. The right 
hon. Gentleman announced that the 
Government propo es; to lay down six- 
teen destroyers, but whit is the pro- 
vision in the Estimates? £4,000 apiece, 
for destroyers which if they are to 
be of the latest class will cost £120,000 
apiece. We can only assume that 
the extraordinarily low provision for 
those two classes of ships which ace 
so urgently needed is the result of the 
putting down on the Paper of the Resolu- 
tion of the hon. Member for Falkirk 
Burghs. There has evidently been a 
reduction, but it is a reductio ad 
absurdum. The programme is in fact 
practically postponed until 1909-10, and 
it is quite clear that the Government does 
not mezn business. The right hon. 
Gentleman told us just now that the 
total provision for this year is above the 
average, but, ev enif itis, [may remind him 
that there are very special circumstances 
connected with the present year. What 
becomes of the professions of the right 
hon. Gentleman that he made in out- 
lining the shipbuilding programme of 
last year when he told us that— 


“The amount to be taken for new vessels to 
be laid down in 1907-8 is to be limited to 
a small sum, and they will not be com- 
menced until a late period of the year. This 
emphasises to the Hague Conference the good 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 
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faith of the British Government as desiring 
to bring about a reduction of armaments.” 

I ventured to suggest to the right hon, 
Gentleman on Vote 8 last year that as 
the Hague Conference had failed, at 
any rate as regarded reduction of arma- 
ments, if the Government wanted to 
show good faith not only to foreign 
countries but to the people of this 
country they ought to anticipate rather 
than postpone the shipbuilding programme 
they proposed. But what they have done 
is not to anticipate but to postpone it still 
further—to postpone it almost out of the 
financial year altogether. The right hon. 
Gentleman will find it hard to justify 
the language which he used last year 
unless he anticipates the programme of 
shipbuilding in the coming year. But 
I go further and say that, even if the 
exceedingly modest programme which 
has been announced is seriously pushed, 
it is in no sense adequate to maintain 
the two-Power standard. I do not 
intend to go into any comparison of the 
total numbers of battleships such as is 
included in the Dilke Return and which is 
so dear to writers in the Press, because it is 
really useless. It does not take into account 
the relative fighting values of ships and 
takes no account whatever of the new 
state of affairs that has been occasioned 
by the introduction of what is known as 
the “ Dreadnought” type. In this con- 
nection I notice that the right hon. 
Gentleman yesterdsy referred to the 
“Lord Nelson” and the “ Agamemnon ” as 
if they ought to be included in tke list of 
“Dreadnoughts.” I feel inclined toenter 
a caveat in that connection, and whilst I 
do not wish to go into details of con- 
struction which must necessarily be 
kept confidential, it is self-evident that 
2 ship which hes three knots less speed 
and which has only four 12-inch guns 
2s compared with ten, can hardly be con- 
sidered to be of the same class as the 
“Dreadnought.” But, if it is any satis- 
faction to the right hon. Gentleman, 
I will admit that as regards the ships 
of what he celled yesterday the pre- 
“Dresdnought” era, we have a sufficient 
superiority to guarantee to us a two- 
Power standard. That fact isdue to the 
exertions of past Governments, not only 
Conservative but Liberal, and _ not- 
cbly to Lord Spencer. But I am 
not sure that it will apply to the smaller 
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types of ships, to the sm«ller cruisers 
end destroyers. As regards the new 
capital type of ship, the “Dreadnought” 
type, while our superiority over any 
two Powers may exist at the present 
moment it is being imminently threatened 
and the Government are apparently 
taking no adequate steps to meet the 
challenge. The right hon. Gentleman, 
yesterday, in the course of his remarks 
gave us some very interesting figures, 
puticularly interesting to me because 
they absolutely disprove the figures 
given by the hon. Member for Falkirk and 
his friends ina communication to the Press 
on the subject of the relative standing 
of ourselves and foreign Powers in 1910. 
The right hon. Gentleman told us that at 
the end of 1910 we should have seven 
“Dreadnoughts ” and three “ Invincibles,” 
end that Germany would have seven 
« D-eadnoughts” and three “ Invincibles.” 
I may add that Germany is increasing 
her * Dreadnoughts” and “ Invincibles” at 
the rate of four per annum. France will 
have two “ Dreadnoughts ” and the United 
States six, and in addition six ships 
of the “Connecticut” type, which are 
quite equal in armament and in most other 
respects to the “Lord Nelson.” That 


shows that even on the Admiralty 
figures we shall fall greatly below 


the two-Power standard in 1910 
and, indeed, that we shall be only 
just equal to one Power, that Power being 
Germany. Let us go a little further, 
because in these matters of shipbuilding 
one is obliged to look far ahead. 
It is no good telling us what is sufficient 
for the present year. We have to look 
further ahead than that. For the pur- 
poses of comparison [ will take the year 
1918 in which the present German Navy 
Bill reaches maturity. In that year we 
find that if the present pregramme is 
carried out Germany will have twenty- 
three ‘Dreadnoughts” and _ thirteen 
“Tnvincibles”—a total of thirty-six. 
Against that we have at present seven 
“Dreadnoughts” and three “Invincibles.” 
That is ten. Therefore in the period from 
1908 to 1916, for a battleship take; two 


years to build, we shall have to lay 
down twenty-six ‘“Dreadnoughts” in 
order to equal Germany when her 
Navy Bill matures, and surely we 


cannot be content with that. We must 
have at least a one and a-half times 
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superiority if we are going to main ain 
anything approaching a two-Power stan- 
dard, which will necessitate our having 
by 1918 fifty-four ships of this class. 
We have ten already, so that we shall 
have to comme:e at least forty-four 
ships of the “Dreadnought” or 
“Invincible” class between now and 
the year 1916, which gives an average 
of at least five a year, and yet the only 
provision the Government is making 
in this first year is two. I think these 
considerations give us some cause for 
thought. As far as one can see it is 
absolutely essential that if the Govern- 
ment are going to translate their some- 
what hesitating professions of yesterday 
into action they must lay down at least 
five ‘‘Dreadnoughts” next year. But 
anyone who has any knowledge of the 
shipbuilding trade must object to sich 
sudden fluctuations a3; are ne<e:sita‘ed 
by your proposal to lay down two this 
year and five next year. This must dis- 
organise not only dockyards but all the 
shipbuilding industry. If you are going 
to do this kind of work economically 
and efficiently you must provide for 
some sort of continuous and steady pro- 
gramme such as is provided, for instance, 
in the Cawdor Memorandum. If the 
principle laid down in the Cawdor Memo- 
randum of laying down four armoured 
ships each year had been carried out 
this fluctuation need never have occurred. 
The Admiralty is not only going to 
disorganise the shipbuilding industry 
but the armour plate industry, the 
armament industry whih provides 
ordnance and mountings and so forth, 
a co.re which I think in the interests 
of all ought to be avoided if possible. 
As regards armoured cruisers of the pre- 
“Invincible ” type I believe we have 
ample provision, but we are short 
of small cruisers and of torpedo 
boat destroyers. The Government recog- 
nise this by proposing six small cruisers 
and sixteen torpedo boat destroyers; b_t 
here again they provide the programme, 
but they do not provide the money. 
The question of destroyers particularly 
is exceedingly serious. The destroyer 
has a very short life. Itis laid downin 
Germany as twelve years and we lay it 
down as eleven or less, because I find in the 
Navy Estimates, in the table of deprecia- 
tion, that we write off 9 per cent. for 
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eleven years of the valve of destroyers. 
The right hon. Gentleman gives us certain 
figures about the number of German de- 
troyers that are in commission as com- 
pared with British destroyers, but no 
figures as regards the number of German 
destroyers that are in existence as com- 
pared with British destroyers. If my 
figures are right the Germars have eighty- 
four de.trovers of eleven years or under 
built and twelve building compared with 
our sixty-six built, thirteen building, and 
sixteen projected. The Germans thus 
have nin: ty-six to our ninety-five. Thatis 
not maintaining the two-Power standard 
in that exceedingly important class of ship. 
The Germans have in fact a numerical 


superiority of effi'ient ve sels, and are | 
regularly at | 


increasing their flotilla 


the rate of twelve per annum. The 
right hon. Gentleman gave us_ to 
understand that the German boats 


are inferior to ours. No doubt some of 
the earlier types are inferior to our later 


types, but the later German types, of | 


which twenty-five are already in exis- 
tence, have unusually high speed and 
sea-going qualities and are armed 
more heavily than the great bulk of 


our destroyers, with the twenty-three- | 


pounder gun as compared with cur 
twelve-pounder. We are undoubtedly 
paying the penalty of being pioneers in 
this matter of torpedo boat destroyers. 
We first introduced them, and _ half 


our boats, unfortunately, that were 
laid down a long time ago, are 


obsolete or worn out, and that fact is 
clearly pointed out by Lord Tweed- 
mouth in his explanatory statement. 
He tells us that a number of these boats 
are in such a condition that it is a great 
question whether it is worth repairing 
them. We know indeed they are not 
worth repairing. The enormous ex- 
penditure caused by the breakdown of 
destroyers in the re ent manceuvre 
is not due to bad seamanship, but 
to the fact that the boats are worn 
out and are not fit to go on with their 
work, The mistake we made was not 
replacing them in time. The question 
of replacement has been left too long. 
As a result there is a gap, and now the 
Government are forced to make frantic 
efforts to recover the ground lost. 
They have put down sixteen boats 
this year, but again they have not 
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provided the money. What is the 
good of announ ing a _ programme 


if they do not provide the money 
necessary to carryit out? This question 
of replacing our destroyers is vital and 
urgent, and it must be pushed on with, 
I believe the Government will find 
themselves forced into a position where 
they will have to introduce a Supple- 
mentary Estimate to deal with this 
matter before the end of the present 
session. Now I come to the question of 
docks and works to which the right hon. 
Gentleman has referred. This is of the 
utmost importance, because it is here 
that we find one of the gravest defects 





in the Government’s naval policy, 
What is the situation? We are 
building this huge fleet of ‘“Dread- 


| 

| noughts” which, by the year 1918, must 
' consist of fifty or more of these monster 
battleships, and the Government are 
taking no steps to provide the necessary 
'docks to keep these ships in fighting 
|econdition. It should be remembered 
| that a dock takes three times as long to 
build asa battleship, and the Government 
are only now proposing, after  shilly- 
shallying for years over this question, 
|to construct only one new dock at 
Rosyth and they are going about even 
ithat in a leisurely and half-hearted 
manner. It is a matter of immediate 
urgency. The very minimum the Gov- 
/ernment ought to do is to build not 
fone but two docks at Rosyth and 
add two more docks at Chatham or 
somewhere in that vicinity to deal with 
the needs of the Fleet operating in the 
| North Sea. At present the nearest 
}available docks for these big ships 
‘is Devonport. At Portsmouth there 
‘is one dock capable of accommodating 
|a “Dreadnought,” but it is almost 
impracticable to use it at present or 
until the new dock is fini hed <even 
vears hene. In the meantime the 
| Germans are building «ight docks of 
this class in the North Sea, but all 
those docks and works and the widening 
of the Kiel Canal are not charged to the 
Navy Estimates but to the Ministry of the 
Interior. The Secretary to the Admiralty 
has been taking great credit to the 
Goxernment for abolishing the loan 
system, alihorgh they have not reilly 
abolished it because they «re going on 
building works under loan. I am_ not 
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defending the loan system, but even if 
it was a bad system at any rate we got 
the work done and we got the docks and 
harbours, whilst under the present system 
adopted by the Government we get 
nothing at all. I think I have said 
enough to show that the position is 
serious, and that the neel for these 
docks is very urgent. With regard to 
the stores it is very difficult for us to 
believe that the effect of the redistri- 
bution of the Fleet and the scrapping of 
certain ships produced a surplus of 
stores to the extent of £3,£00,000. I 
am not prepared to accept the statement 
that the true surplus was so large, and I 
hope the right hon. Gentleman will give 
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This can only mean one thing, that our 
reserve of warlike stores must have been 
depleted. If that is so, for witho:t an 
adequate re er.e it is almost impossible 
to bring a war to a successful conclusion, 
the action of the Government is not 
only disastrous but almost criminal. 
With regard to the Home Fleet I have 
taken considerable trouble lately per- 
sonally to investigate the truth of the 
statements made about it, and allow me 
here to express my thanks to the First 
Lord of the Admiralty for having given 
me facilities for doing so. As a result 
I have come to the conclusion that the- 
Admiralty has only itself to blame for 
mst of the hostile criticism which has 
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us a definite assurance that the standard | been directed against the Home Fleet. 
of reserve of stores has not been reduced | | If the Admiralty had been content to 


under the present Administration. I 
find that during the last three years of the 
late Government the average annual 
outlay upon new stores was £3,700,000 
and the annual issue of stores to the 
Fleet, £3,600,000. During the three 
sets of Navy Estimates for which the 
present Government is responsible the 
average expenditure for new _ naval 
stores is £2,620,000 and the annual 





‘call this Fleet the First Reserve, which 
it is, instead of the First Line instantly 
ready for war, which it is not, then the 
controversy I have alluded to need never 
have arisen. No one denies that the 
Home Fleet is an immense improvement 
over the old Re erve, but it is not a 
Fleet of full fighting efficiency, it is not 
instantly ready for war, and it is no 
use pretending that it is. In regard 


issue £2,600,000 which shows a drop | to the matériel of the Fleet, what is “the 


of £1,000,000 per annum in the issue | situation ? 
yet we are|of the Nore Division, consists largely of 


of stores to ships. And 


The Home Fleet, exclusive 


told that the ships are more at sea, and | ships sent home from the sea- going Fleets 


that there is more gunnery practice. If 
that is so, how are we to explain the 
reduced annual expenditure of over a 
million sterling on stores. Do the ships 
now carry less stores? Then wi hregard 
to guns, ammunition and torpedoes I 
find there has been an enormous reduc- 
tion not only last year but for the coming 
year, amounting as compared with the 
last year of the late Government to 373 
per cent. in expenditure on guns, 40 per 
cent. in ammunition, and 47 per cent. in 
torpedo. The right hon. Gentleman 
told us that the torpedo was a horrible 
instrument and he regarded even its 
appearance with horror. But whilst his 
humanitarian and zestheti: objections to 
the torpedo may do credit to his heart, 
the, hardly justify him in reducing the 
Vote for torpedoes by 47 percent. What 
can it possibly mean? The Admiralty 
is boasting that the number of ships in 
commission i: larger and the men are 
getting more gun practice, and yet the 
amount of ammunition required is less. 





because they are in need of overhauling. 
and whilst undergoing that process they 
are shown as constituting a portion of 
the Home Fleet. As soon as they 
resume their fighting efficiency these- 
ships are drafted back to the sea-going 
Fleet:, and their places are taken by 
other lame ducks. As regards personnel, 
no ship; with nucleus crews can pretend 
to be fully efficient, and any Fleet which 
is always changing its compo:itions and 
its commanders must necessarily be un- 
fitted for instant servie. A good deal 
has teen made of the re eit “test mobili- 
sations,” but they only show that there 
is a sufficient number of men kept in 
barracks to fill up these nucleus crews 


to the full complement. This is 
satisfactory to know, but it dces 
not constitute instant readiness for 


war. The Nore Division is invariably 
described as being complete in all respects. 
and instantly ready for war. It has, in 


| fact, been described as being the squadron 


dette of the Fleet. It consists ot 
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six first-class battleships, six _first- 
class armoured cruisers, five smaller 
cruisers, and forty-eight destroyers, and 
they are: represented as all being ready 
for immediate service. The flagship of this 
this Fleet is the “ Dreadnought,” and it 
has been the flagship since March, 1907, 
but it only appeared at the Nore for the 
first time about three weeks ago. Ad- 
miral Sir Francis Bridgeman was ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief on 5th 
March, 1907, of this Fleet with the 
“Dreadnought ” as his flagship, but in 
the intervening period he has had to 
hoist his flag on eight different ships, 
of all classes down to and including a 
destroyer. Often no less than three 
battleships at a time have been in the 
dockyard and during that time those 
ships have not been replaced. I was 
down at the Nore last Thursday, and I 
found that out of the six battleships three 
were in dockyard hands at Chatham. 
Special efforts have been made for some 
time to bring the Nore Division up to a 
state of good repair in order to take part 
in the cruise which is to commence on 
9th March. That cruise, no doubt, will 
commence on that date. But of the six 
battleships three—the “ Dreadnought,” 
the “ Bulwark” and the “ Majestic ”°— 
will alone be ready to start, and a fourth 
—the “ Cesar,” —is to be brought round 
from Devonport, to raice the strength to 
The other three battleships of the 
Nore Division will !e left behind in 
Chatham Dockyard. I think these facts 
may be explainable on the basis of the 
Home Fleet’s being a reserve fleet, but 
they are not explainable on the ground 
that the Nore Fleet is a “spear point ” 
and the quintessence of readiness for war. 
It would be better if the Admiralty were 
to withdraw some of their flamboyant 
pretensions with regard to the Nore 
Fleet. They would then disclose the 
true state of affairs, which would be not 
dliscreditable to the Admiralty, and 
would be in every way creditable 
to the officers and men concerned, 
I do not propose to enter into any 
more details. As to whether the 
total provision in the coming year’s 
Estimates is enough to preserve the two- 
‘Power standard, and consequently the 
safety of this country, I know that the 
ight hon. Gentleman last night read a 
document which he had been author- 
ised by the Admiralty to read, and 
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which stated that the proposed ship. 
building programme would maintain 
that standard. Possibly it may, 0 
far as the coming year is concerned, 
because the great efforts which foreign 
Powers are making cannot produce fleets 
in commission before two years hence, 
But there is no indication in the Estimates 
that the Government is looking ahead, 
or that the two-Power standard will be 
maintained in ships of the new type when 
the foreign programmes reach what | 
may call their first stage of maturity 
at the end of 1910. Then we shall only 
just equal Germany —a serious and 
alarming admission—and our alarm is not 
allayed by the extraordinary perform. 
ance of the Government last night. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer gave some 


sort of verbal assurance that the 
two-Power standard would be main 
tained, but he flatly refused to 
have that assurance’ recorded on 


the journals of the House. The right 
hon. Gentleman is willing to do business 
on the nod-and-wink principle, but he has 
a lawyer-like horror of committing him- 
self to writing. The only solid fact we 
have to go upon is that the Liberal Party 
flatly and vehemently refused to give a 
formal endorsement to the half hearted 
professions of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and in so doing repudiated 
the two-Power standard. That fact, 
coupled with these disastrous cheese- 
parings made at the last moment in 
response to political pressure—— 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON: Oh! 


* Mr. ARTHUR LEE: Does the right 
hon. Gentleman deny that ? 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON : 
Where are the cheeseparings ? 


*Mr. ARTHUR LEE: I put a direct 
question to the right hon. Gentleman. 
Does he deny that the Navy Estimates 
have been cut down since the hon. Member 
for Falkirk put his Amendment to the 
Address on the Paper? [Mr. Edmund 
Robertson made no response]. —_ He does 
not deny it because he knows that he can- 
not deny it. That fact alone sufficiently 
proves that the present Government, 
whatever their merits or demerits in 
other directions, are not trustworthy 
guardians of the national defences. 
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*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester- | represented the view which he held 


shire, Forest of Dean) thought that a 
few remarks ought to be addressed to the 
House on this occasion as to the naval 
programme by those who had given 
some attention to the subject and who 
had no party feeling of one kind or the 
other with reference to it. He would 
confine his remarks to topics which were 
germane to this debate—topics which 
they were not likely to deal with so 
efficiently when they were in Committee 
of Supply. There was an obvious diffi- 
culty in the way of those who had always 
supported the Board of Admiralty in the 
large naval programme which was thought 
necessary for the safety of the country, 
and who at the same time believed that 
a great economy should be made on the 
other fighting service of the State. It 
vas impossible on the Navy Estimates 
to be in order in discussing these econo- 
mies. They could only be raised on the 
Army Estimates to which they were 
germane. Neither had he the smallest 
reason to be afraid of the present naval 
condition of the country. It was as 
satisfactory now as when they declared 
it to be fully satisfactory last year. Sir 
George Sydenham Clarke, the Secretary 
of the Defence Committee of the Cabinet, 
although he showed in his latest writings 
that he differed wholly from the present 
Board of Admiralty on many points— 
with respect to the “ all-big ” policy ; to the 
“Invincible” cruiser class, and although he 
was not in favour of the general cruiser 
programme, yet on the main point—the 
safety of the country and the present 
sufficiency of the Fleet—nothing could 
exceed the absolutely satisfactory char- 
acter of the declaration which he had 
made. It was dated last July and 
published in September after he left the 
Secretaryship of the Committee of De- 
fence to assume the Governorship of 
Bombay. The statement referred to 
the position of the Fleet in the summer 
of last year. Sir George Sydenham 
Clarke also evidently thought the small 
shipbuilding programme of the present 
year sufficient. It had already been 
stated that not more than two big ships 
would be laid down. The hon. Member 
for King’s Lynn had, he thought, quoted 
Sir George on the other side, but he was 
convinced that what he wrote in July 
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when he left the Committee. 


Mr. BELLAIRS (Lynn Regis) said 
he quoted Sir George Sydenham Clarke 
on some other questions altogether, 
namely, the distribution of the Fleet 
and the new training scheme. 


*Stmr CHARLES DILKE said the 
cfliciency scheme was a wholly different 
matter. in which he was inlined to agree 
with his hon. and gallant friend. In 
regard to the distribution of the Fleet 
his hon. friend suggested that Sir George 
Sydenham Clarke thought that there 
was increased danger of the invasion of 


the country. That, he thought, Sir 
George Sydenham Clarke would be 


prepared to deny. He himself had not 
the slightest fear of our present naval 
position—no increased fear as compared 
with last year. The German programme 
had been increased and certain other 
programmes had been retarded, and it 
was too early to begin to talk of safety 
or danger in connection with our ship- 
building programme. The Government 
committed themselves last year to the 
two-to-one standard against Germany, 
and they committed themselves last 
night to the two-Power standard. The 
two-Power standard was probably not 
so high as the two-to-one standard 
against Germany. The American Fleet 
was supposed to be superior to the 
German, but they were not building 
according to their programme of last 
year. Our programme in the long 
run, as his hon. friend opposite had 
said, must involve gigantic expenditure 
if executed. He did not in the least 
blame the Government for going slow. 
He thought there were good international 
reasons for going slow—as slow as was 
consistent with safety. But they must 
look ahead as to their financial obliga- 
tions, because next year was sure to 
heavier in any case, and it might be very 
heavy indeed. There was a strong argu- 
ment in favour of the continuity of orders, 
but the case in that matter was not quite 
so strong as had been put to the House 
for the reason that there were at present 
being built in this country for a foreign 
nation the two biggest ships in the 
world. The question of the financial 
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responsibility of next year, and the year 
after, affected very closely the pro- 
gramme for dock accommodation. The 
shipbuilding programme they could afford 
to discuss on the shipbuilding Vote, so 
far as it was necessary to discuss it, 
but the docks problem ought to be raised 
on this occasion. There was certainly 
no ground for party recrimination with 
regard to docks. The necessity for a 
large establishment in a safer place than 
the Channel had been raised for many 
years, and that was fully recognised 
when Rosyth was brought before them. 
And the late Government had promi ed 
to spend money at Rosyth. Both parties 
had hirked the expenditure whi h both 
de lared ‘‘ ne es ary.” It had to be recog- 
nised that the Channel would not be safe 
for big ships in a great war. He ven- 
tured last year to suggest that they 
should look forward to the time when 


a war might occur—he was no believer | 


in war; he did not think it was in the 
least probable—and the use of mines 


in the Channel might be made to such an | 


extent that the Channel would become too 
dangerous for any admiral to take his 
fleet into it if he could help it. The 


decision of the late Hague Conference | 
had greatly increased the natural alarm | 
on that head. Before the last Hague | 


Conference the use of these mines was 
looked upon as abominable. It fell 


under the general provisions of the first | 


Hague Convention in two places, that 
all was not allowable in war. 


discountenanced the employment of these 
awful engines of war, but no agreement 
had been arrived at. It was last year 


stated by the Admiralty that they hoped | 


that an agreement would be arrived at 
forbidding the use of mines. That agree- 
ment was proposed and was fully dis- 
cussed. We had not yet the protocols, 
but we knew what was the result. The 
result was, after full discussion by the 
civilised Powers of Europe, that France 


and Germany joined in declaring that | 


nothing would induce them to limit 
the use of mines in war; and that other 
Powers, Japan leading, consented to 
forbid them, although many of them 
did not count. Japan, after the matter 
had been discussed and decided, said: 
“As you do not forbid them, we will 
use them for all they are worth.” France 
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and Germany had since greatly increased 
their mining and technical depart- 
ments for the preparation and laying 
down of mines. After full discussion 
by the principal Powers which could 
under any’ circumstances engage in a 
European raval war, it had been decided 
that it was perfectly legal, as they put 
| it, to use floating mines to any conceiv- 
able extent. There was a little pro- 
hibition in regard to mines which hed 
drifted from their moorings in territorial 
waters; but prohibition of the use of 
floating mines on the high seas was 
absolutely vetoed. France and Germany 





The first | 
Hague Conference had most distinctly | 


had protested against any limitation 
|of their use whatever. Could any 
}one believe that it would be safe to 
trust a fleet in the Channel to make 
| for Plymouth, Portsmouth, Dover or 
-even Chatham on all of which so much 
money had been spent? One small 
'narmed steamer could carry and start 
30,000 floating mines. No one who 
knew the tides, say, between Bembridge 
and the Needles, would as-ert that with 
| twenty or thirty thousand mines floating 
up and down with the tide it would be 
possible to use such ports. It was 
admitted that we should have an im- 
portant naval base in the future some- 
where in the north to take their place. 
| That would involve a very serious—an 
enormous expense. The present Esti- 
mates contemplated the creation of 
one dock only, which, in the long run, 
was hardly likely to be sufficient. He 
was not blaming the policy of the late 
jand the present Governments in the 
least. It was an inevitable policy, and 
the money to carry it out had to be 
spent. The Government on the previous 
night stated that they had finally decided 
to go on with Rosyth. So did the late 
Government at one time, but they 
afterwards dropped proceeding with it. 
| But the national sense of what was 
necessary would insist on going on with 
the works at Rosyth, and it would cost 
a great deal of money. For that they 
|must prepare in advance. His hon. 
friends behind him looked upon him 
with great suspicion in regard to this 
| matter; but he contended that if the 
| Navy Estimates were greatly diminished, 
_such was the belief of the country that 
| our safety lay first in the Navy, that 
they would certainly have to put 
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these Estimates up again by a great 
deal more than they were able to knock 
off now. The right hon. Member for 
Dover had said the previous night, 
that the late Unionist Government 
had made provision for the accom- 
modation of our Jarge new ships, but 
that the works at Rosyth were now 
almost derelict. His point was that 
they had been left derelict by every- 
body. Everybody knew.that national 
provision for these large new ships must 
be made, but unfortunately it was a 
case of terrible national expense. It 
was a rather technical argument, but in 
all recent discussions immense impor- 
tance had been attached to the element 
of dock accommodation in connection 
with speed. It was universally admitted 
that the ‘“all-big” policy giving great 
speed to battleships was an advantage to 
Powers if they had accessible docks for 
their big ships; they were white ele- 
phants if there was no base for them. 
That led necessarily to the creation of 
those great docks and basins. The late 
Government started a policy of increased 
docks for big ships at Portsmouth. But 
he contended that that was not a safe 
policy. It would be impossible to remove 
large supplies from the Stores Depart- 
ment at Devonport and Portsmouth. Such 
ports were useful bases for theF leet in peace 
but there must be a secure war base. These 
were matters of universal admission. He 
did not think that anyone would contest 
the statement he had made about the 
present condition of the question regard- 
ing floating mines as affecting this 
whole programme. He was not an 
alarmist about war. He had told the 
House year after year that our present 

naval position was one of perfect safety, 

of great, of overwhelming strength. 

His right hon. friend would admit that 

he had been a very steady supporter of 

the policy of the Admiralty, even if 

he did not always approve of their 


methods. By their own confession and 
admissions, honestly and __ straight- 


forwardly, they were forcing the country 
to consider in advance an enormous 
provision of money in a few years’ 
time. Whether shipbuilding would be 
necessary next year could not be said, 
because that depended on other pro- 
grammes which might or might not be 
However, the expenditure 
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_hext year must in any case be great, and 
that on Rosyth would be heavy when 
it did come; it was declared to be a work 
of necessity and could hardly be put off 
without a word being said about it on 
this occasion. 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN (Wor- 
cestershire, E.): I am bound to associate 
myself with the right hon. Gentleman 
who has just spoken. I think that 
what the right hon. Gentleman has said 
cannot be too strongly impressed on the 
House and onthe country. I accept the 
statement of the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty that we are maintaining the two- 
Power standard, which is recognised as the 
standard that, for our naval and national 
safety, we must maintain. But the serious 
aspect of the case is not the position in 
which we stand to-day, but the position in 
which we shall stand within a few years 
unless we make large new efforts to 
overtake or to equalise the building 
policy of other Powers. The Admiralty 
by their programme of this year, have, 
I think, made practical admission that 
there is a great deal of force in some of the 
criticisms addressed to them last year, 
when it was attempted to impress on them 
the need for a small cruiser programme. 
The right hon. Baronet, whose knowledge 
of this question [ recognise, says that on 
that point he is a heretic. At least a 
heretic in the sense that he does not 
believe in that necessity; but I think 
he is a heretic in the sense that a great 
body of expert naval opinion is against 
him. 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE: 


body of public opinion. 


A. great 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: I 
think that naval opinion, and the opinion 
of the Admiralty itself, is against him— 
that a programme of small cruisers is not 
merely necessary at the present time, but 
is overdue and ought to have been begun 
before this. If that be true, whatever 
be, in practice, the amount of money you 
take for ships laid down, where ships are 
overdue you ought to take the most 
money that you can spend. Except in 
the case of a single ship which the Ad- 
miralty are going to construct at Ply- 
mouth, the only steps taken towards the 
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construction of the five overdue small 
cruisers has been the placing of orders, 
but no work will be done upon them this 
year. And let me say that once this 
necessity. for these small cruisers is 
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capital ships. “On the statement of the 


granted, it is not met by the present | 


programme. If you have a very heavy 


shipbuilding programme in hand and | 


you see an opportunity of lessening the 


programme in the future, then delays | 


may be excusable and justifiable ; but 


when everything points to a heavier | 
programme in the future, I say it is | 


wrong to delay the progress, as the 


present Estimates bear witness, of vessels | 
which the Admiralty consider to be a> 


first necessity. What I have 


said of | 


cruisers applies equally to destroyers. | 


We have, as has been already pointed 
out by my hon. friend, on the admission 
of the Admiralty a great number of old 


and obsolete destroyers, very costly in | 


repair and not economical to maintain, 
and I am quite certain that the Secretary 
to the Admiralty would not contradict 
me if I said that if we had occasion to 
mobilise the whole of these old destroyers 
and send them to sea, we could only get 
them there with the expenditure of a very 
considerable amount of money on repairs, 
and we could not keep them there by any 
amount of expenditure whatever. They 
are so old that, as my hon. friend said, 
they are practically worn out, and a week 
or so cruising at sea would send them 
back unfit to go to sea again without the 
most extensive refit, and perhaps not 
possible of repair at all. Again, I say in 
the case of the destroyers, the sixteen 
which are put on order this year and for 
which we have again only a token sum 
to be provided do not exhaust the pro- 
gramme. It is not as if they completed 
it and we could then hold our hands as to 
destroyers, because you will have to build 
a similar number next year to take the 
place of other aged or ageing boats, and 
next vear and the year after and the year 
after that you will have to have again an 
item for new cruisers and destroyers to 
be laid down in order, not to increase the 
strength of our fleet, but to replace vessels 
which are passing into disuse. There can 


be no likelihood in the next two years of | 
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First Lord of the Admiralty itself, if a 
certain acceleration which is possible and 
which is not only possible but certain, 
takes place in foreign building we stand 
at the end of 1910, according to his 


calculations, exactly equal to France 


and Germany. I take the right hon. 
Gentleman’s own calculations, but let me 
say to prevent misconception that I do 
not accept his calculations, for the reason 
that he included in them the “ Lord 
Nelson ” and others which are not vessels 
of the same type. The Civil Lord may 
think so, but he will not find any naval 
officer who will say that they are. 


*THe CIVIL LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Lampert, Devonshire, 
South Molton): I do not say that they 
are of the same type, but many ex- 
perienced naval officers value these ships 
very highly. 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: 
Does the First Sea Lord advise him in 
that respect? Well, I may take it that 
he does not, and he is good enough 
authority for me. I, therefore, do not 
accept the calculation which the Secre- 
tary for the Admiralty made as being 
accurate, but I take his calculation 
which showed us that in 1910 we should 
only have a bare equality, including the 
‘Lord Nelson” type among those ships of 
thecapitaltypewith France and Germany. 
But a bare equality is not the two-Power 
standard, and France and Germany 
have not the two greatest navies, and on 
the right hon. Gentleman’s own showing, 
by the end of the year 1910 we shall 
have failed to have maintained the 
two-Power standard, and if we go a step 
further to 1911, we shall be very much 
worse off. It is therefore very clear 
that in addition to a fresh programme 
of cruisers and destroyers you must have 
next year a very large programme 
of capital ships—four or five of these 
capital ships. I do not say that it is 
necessary to lay these ships down now 
for the sake of maintaining a two-Power 
standard any more than the right hon. 


the Admiralty doing their duty in regard | Baronet the Member for the Forest of 
to the Vote for new construction in this | Dean, but what I do say is that you are 


respect. But what about the Vote for 
new construction on the first line or 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 


piling up all these liabilities for future 
years, you are throwing forward to the 
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future a burden which will place an in- 
tolerable strain upon your finances or 
upon the finances of those who then 
occupy that Bench. 


{3 MarcH 1908} 


And what is the | 


moment at which you are doing this ? | 


I eould understand your taking full ad- 


vantage of every chance of postponement | 


if vour present Vote for new construction 
was at a very high level, but we have the 
First Lord of the Admiralty boasting in 
this Paper that the Vote for new construc- 
tion this vear is the lowest that has been 
taken for any of the past ten years; that 


is to say, that at the time when we are | 


within close touch of a eall for extra- 


ordinary exertions you reduce the new | 


construction Vote to the lowest point 
that has ever been known. Thatis reck- 
less finance of the worst kind. It is an 
evasion of your obligations, and it is 
placing upon the taxpayers of next year, 


and above all of the year after, burdens | 
which you are attempting to conceal | 
from them at the present time, but which | 
it is inevitable that you or your successors | 


will have to demand. Before I leave 
the construction, let me say that I have 
attempted to make some calculation as to 
what this burden might amount to. 
I admit fully the extreme difficulty of 
anyone without official information to 
help him forming any sort of calculation 
which is worthy to put before the House 
on this subject, but according to the best 
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as the present Government intend to 
do, and to avoid the waste in which we 
have been involved in the case of old 
establishments by their being laid out 
upon a small system, and at a time 
when development could not be foreseen, 
and we took the steps and the only steps 
that were in our power at that time to 
do so. We bought the land; we no 
sooner got the land than we sent an 
engineer down to make his plans and we 
put a Vote in the Estimates for Rosyth, 
which the present Government cut out 
when they came into power, and which 
they now tardily restore. 


(Navy Estimates). 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE: The Cawdor 
Memorandum and other documents 
showed that the pressure came from the 
Board of Admiralty not to go forward 
to Rosyth. 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN : The 
right hon. Baronet is mistaken. I 
speak as having been the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer at the time, and unless 
my memory entirely misleads me we had 
sanctioned a scheme, not a full scheme, 
but a portion of the original scheme at 
that time, which was not to go under a 


‘loan, but on the Votes, and was to be 
’ 


calculation which I can make the present | 


programme would involve for next year a 
new construction Vote of say, £8,000,000 


without the addition of a single shilling | 


for a single fresh ship being laid down, 


whereas the total construction voted this | 


year is only £7,500,000. 
a sufficiently serious prospect. 
Jook at other things. 
{ do not, if I may be permitted to make 
this protest, accept for the Government 
of which I was a Member, and for myself 
and my colleagues the censure that the 
right hon. Baronet in his desire to adopt 


But now 


a perfectly impartial attitude passed | 


upon us. 


*Str CHARLES DILKE: I did not 


censure you. 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: We 
meant to go on with Rosyth. We meant 
to provide there a dockyard laid out and 
planned and capable of extension just 


I think that is | 


There is Rosyth. | 





pressed forward as rapidly as possible. 
Since that time two years have passed, and 
we are now looking forward to another 
year. After three vears it is not possible 
to admit that if the Admiralty want to 
to make the utmost progress possible 
with this work they cannot spend more 
than £30,000 on account of £3,250,000 
in the present year. That is all that is 
provided in these Estimates on account 
of Rosyth. When once you begin works 
of this kind it is the very worst economy 
to dawdle about them. That may 
enable you to save on the Estimates of 
a particular year, but it involves your 
carrying on your capital expenditure for 
an indefinite time. Once you have got the 
land and your plans the only economi- 
cal plan is to press the work on as 
quickly as possible so that you may 
derive the advantage of the work at the 
earliest possible time. Here I come toa 
quection. It is said in the First Lord’s 
statement that the Rosyth works will 
take ten years to finish. I am well aware 
that to put the coping-stone and finishing 
touches on these works is a very lengthy 
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matter, but what I want to know is when 
will these works, the dock and the basin, 


reach a point at which they can be used | 


if we have occasion to use them? I 
take as an illustration of my meaning 
Portland Harbour. Portland Harbour 
was available for defence against torpedo 
attack for which it was intended. long 
before the work was actually completed. 


I can understand that work will be going | 


on in connection with Rosyth long after 
the dock and basin and so on have 
reached a point at which they can be 
used if we want to use them. In the 
meantime against this huge liability 
of £3,250,000 only £30,000 is provided 
in the present Estimate. How much 
shall we want next year? £330,000 at 
the very least and very likely £500,000. 
I cal] this present figure an illusory one. 
Then I notice another big work mentioned, 
the new lock at Portsmouth connected 
with the dock. £65,000 is taken on 
account of a cost of little under £1,000,000. 
What shall we require next year—I 
suppose £200,000. These are the in- 
creased liabilities with which the House is 
now face to face for next vear’s Estimates. 
The right hon. Gentleman told us 
vesterday that the automatic increases 
amounted to £745,000; that there was a 
transfer from loan account to Votes this 
vear of £390,000; and that there would 
be a sum of £870,000 to be so provided 
out of the Votes this year. Rosyth will 
require £300,000 more ; Portsmouth lock, 
£200,000 and new constructions must 
mean another £650,000 altogether. If I 


am in any way near right, you have al- | 


ready got a sum of £2,400,000 additional 
expenditure which will appear in the 


Estimates next year, and which will) 


be more than repeated in the Esti- 
mates of the year after. Yet this 
is the year which you have chosen 


to reduce the Vote for new construction | 


to the lowest figure at which it has 
stood for ten years, and at the same time 
you reduce the provision for new works 
on Vote 10 by nearly £500,000. Is that 
prudent and sound finance? The lia- 
bilities which you will have to incur 
in order to carry out your responsibilities 
next year and the year after are so great 
that I am driven to think that the 
Government either do not mean to carry 
them out when the time comes, or they 
hope to evade them somehow, or else 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain. 
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| they intend to be somewhere else when 
| the bill is presented. This is a system 
of deferred payments; I am not sure 
whether it is not a system of living on 
post-obits. I think we have a right to 
protest against these enormous works 
being knowingly thrown on future years, 
and presently to be whittled or scraped 
away in order to serve the passing 
financial needs of the Government, and 
enable them to present this year a more 
favourable Budget than they have any 
real right to lay before the country. 
The Estimates which we have before us 
this year in no sense represent the average 
burden which the Naval Estimates 
wil inflict upon the country during the 
next two or three years. That is a 
burden which must in any case very 
largely increase within the next two years, 
and the present is a singularly inoppor- 
tune moment for cutting down your 
Vote. The right hon. Gentleman made 
a statement yesterday which took me by 
surprise. He said that the late Govern- 
ment had reduced the standard of reserve 
of stores at home. Perhaps he will tell 
us in what respect. JI have consulted 
with my hon. friend who was at the 
Admiralty and he agrees with me that 
there must be some mistake, and J should 
like to know exactly to what the right 
hon. Gentleman refers. I want him, if 
he will, to turn his attention to the value 
of the stock of naval stores given on 
page 245 of the Estimates. We are told 
in the First Lord’s statement that owing 
to the concentration of the Fleets, and 
to the closing of certain naval stations 
abroad, the Admiralty have had a great 
stock of surplus stores on which they 
have been living during the past few 
years. And the extent to which they 
have been using the stores is given 
in the First Lord’. statement. Why 
does that not appear on page 245 of 
the Naval Estimates? I see that the 
value for Ist April, 1907, was £4,755,000 
in round figures; and the value of the 
stock on 31st March, 1908, was £4,305,000 
a reduction of £450,000. But the First 
, Lord tells us that the Government had 
lived upon stores to the extent of 
| £1,250,000 in that year. Why does not 
| this statement show £1,250,000; why 
| does it show only a reduction of £450,000? 
| The estimated value of the stock on 31st 


| March, 1909, as given in this statement, 
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only shows a reduction of £160,000. 
The First Lord’s statement shows that 
the Admiralty are going to withdraw 
stores to the extent of £500,000. What 
is the explanation of this discrepancy ? 
There must be some. The only explana- 
tion which occurs now is the state- 
ment given on page 245 of the Naval 
Estimates, but when you come to inquire 
ito the actual stocks in hand in some 
way it is totally misleading, and does not 
show what it purports to show. They 
are presented in perfect good faith, 
but when we come to a case of this kind, 
I am glad to have an opportunity of 
drawing the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman to it, and of asking him for 
an explanation. 


Mr. WYNDHAM (Dover): J think 
we should have some fuller statement 
from the Government than has been 
offered to the House, either in the 
speech made by the Secretary to 
the Admiralty yesterday, or in what 
he calls his subsidiary remarks this 
afternoon. I have to thank him for his 
courtesy in giving some information in 
reply to a question which I put before 
him yesterday. But I did more than 
put a question. My right hon. friend 
who has just sat down returned to the 
same point and put it very forcibly before 
the House. We are not satisfied with the 
provision of smaller craft made by the 
Government, and we are not satisfied 
with their determination not to proceed 
immediately with the construction of 
smaller craft. Itisaltogether inadequate 
to the present situation that the right hon. 
Gentleman should say that we are spend- 
ing about a tenth of the total cost of 
construction this year, and that this is 
the usual figure. We are debating these 
Estimates under unusual circumstances. 
We are debating Estimates which have 
attracted a good deal of attention in 
many foreign countries. After all, we 
cannot ignore certain facts which pre- 
ceded the introduction of these Estimates. 
There was the diplomatic failure of the 
Government at the Hague last year. I 
do not know whether there is any con- 
nection between cause and effect, but 
that failure has brought about what 
a foreign newspaper describes as 
a bold attempt on the part of our 
competitors to wrest from us_ the 
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supremacy of the seas. It has been a 
failure because of the struggle behind the 
Ministerial scenes, between those who 
think that we may make reductions and 
those who hold other opinions. These 
Estimates are hailed as a moral triumph 
by the party described as “the anti- 
armament party,” an dthis afternoon 
the representative of the Govern- 
ment had to admit by his silence 
that the Estimates had been modi- 
fied. That being so, we are entitled 
to have some fuller statement on this 
question of smaller craft than we 
had yesterday afternoon. This is no 


party attack we are making. [I really 
appeal to the right hon. Gentleman 


to disabuse his mind altogether of the 
idea that when we ask for information 
on matters of public curiosity, we are 
covertly assisting or attempting an 
attack upon the Board of which he is s> 
loyal a member. We are doing nothing 
of the kind. We look to him and only 
to him, not merely as a Member of the 
Admiralty Board, but as the proper and 
responsible Minister whose duty it is, 
through this House, to give information 
in respect of questions that we ask. 
It is our duty to ask those questions 
and press for information upon points 
which excite curiosity in the public, 
because curiosity soon changes into 
suspicion and suspicion into alarm. 
There is this curiosity which has changed 
to suspicion, verging upon alarm, in 
connection with the making of an 
adequate and timely provision of smaller 
craft. Our argument with respect to 
that has really been on all fours with the 
argument addressed to the House by 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
the Forest of Dean upon the other 
question of the provision of docks. He 
said that the “‘all-big” policy leads to the 
necessity for the provision of docks in 
good time. We say that the “ all-big” 
policy leads to the necessity of pro- 
viding a greater number of smaller 
craft in time. By the “all-big” policy 
is meant of course having vessels of a 
large type like the ‘“‘ Dreadnought,” 
but to such vessels the smaller craft are 
what the cavalry are to the Army, and 
act as scouts. As we are committed to 
that policy of building great vessels, and 
as other countries are competing with us 
in that policy, it is clear that we must 
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make adequate provision of smaller 
craft up to the new standard rendered 
necessary by the “all-big” policy. 
I am not, in saying that, making any 
attack on the Board of Admiralty. The 
right hon. Gentleman, dealing with this 
very point last year, accepted, and we 
all accept, absolute responsibility for 
the great change made in 1904-1905, 
as regards the “all-big” policy. But 
my right hon. friend pointed out that a 
great change of that character carries 
with it collateral necessities, and the 
great point is whether the collateral 
necessities are being met as they arise 
and as they are seen. We now know 
that a larger number of smaller craft 
must be provided if ships of the ‘* Dread- 
nought” type are to discharge their 
functions in safety. Are they being 
built in adequate numbersé I think 
not. Take first the cruisers. That falls 
under two heads, one of minor import- 
ance and one of greater importance. The 
one of minor importance is that we 
should be able to show our flag abroad. 
Are these six cruisers of the “ Boadicea” 
type to show our flag abroad, or are they 
being built to be an advance guard of 
the fleets in which we have such large 
and costly vessels? Or, again, are they 
being built for both purposes? If 
they are being built for both, is not the 
number totally inadequate? Upon that 
point I think we are entitled to some 
fuller information. I do not pretend 
to exclusive information of any kind 
or character. In common with those for 
whom we speak, those members of the 
public whose curiosity and suspicion 
have been aroused, we can only look to 
some official or standard books. If we 
take information of the kind which is 
contained in the Dilke Return, or 
the Navy List, there would seem 
to be thirteen cruisers with the Fleet, 
ind twenty-four in the Reserve. Is 
that enough when you have adopted 
the “all-big” policy, and when you 
ae committed next year to a_ pro- 
gramme of ‘“Dreadnoughts” in com- 
parison with which your present pro- 
gramme sinks into insignificance? If 
you have not the cruisers necessary for 
the present programme already, you have 
not cruisers necessary for the future 
programme. If the future programme is 
going to entail great augmentation, in- 
Mr. Wyndham. 
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creasing from year to year, is it not 
sound finance now to proceed with the 
part of the work which is necessary and 
complementary to the whole of the work 
in order to distribute the financial burden 
more evenly over the period of years! [ 
pass from the cruiser part of the subject 
| to the more particular point upon which 
| the right hon. Gentleman gave me some 
| information this afternoon. Last year he 
| was pressed by the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion to give the relative distribution of 
destroyers in home waters appertaining 
| to the German fleet and to our own. 
This afternoon—and I thank him for it— 
he gave us some information upon that 
/point. Iam not for a moment suggesting 
| that the information which he gave was 
iderived from a particular date which 
| suited one view or another of this matter. 
| It is far too important a question to be 
| bandied about as a subject of political 
/controversy. I want to have as much in- 
formation as the right hon. Gentleman 
| thinks can be given without injury to the 
public-service, and to all that information 
| we are entitled. I understand from the 
| right hon. Gentleman that if we compare 
our torpedo destroyers with the German 
_ torpedo destroyers and divisional torpedo 
| boats at the time when the German 
| torpedo squadron was reinforced, we had 
| in home waters 45 torpedo destroyers, 
'and Germany had 33 of such boats or 
their equivalent. On the face of these 
figures [cannot admit that that propor- 
tion is an adequate or a satisfactory one. 
I do not want to go in detail into this 
matter, and in all that I say I beg the 
House to believe that I am not selecting 
any Power as one with whom we may 
in any probability come into conflict. 




















We have to think of the defence of 
this country irrespective of these 
questions of world politics, but we have 
to recognise that the traditional policy of 
this country has changed. There has 
been Orientation, and we have now to 
look East. We have to recognise that 
the North Sea is a far wider sea than the 
British Channel. We have to recognise 
that the North Sea has not one, but 
two egresses from which such an 
attack might be delivered. We have to 
recognise in naval questions, as I think 
upon Army questions, that you want 
a real preponderance if you are to pre- 
vent absolutely an attack being launched 
from an egress. The watching of defiles, 





whether at sea or on shore, is the same, 
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and no man in his senses, if he had the 
natural defences of the country to which 
he belonged in his care and keeping, 
would attempt to watch two egresses with 
a proportion of only 45 to 33. 
that the North Sea is a good deal wider 
than the British Channe! leads for another 
reason to the necessity for a greater 
provision of these boats on which the 
safety of your big battleships depends. 


It is farther to get there and back. | 


We are sometimes assured that we shall 
be able to relieve torpedo destroyers 
by other vessels, and that they will not 
have to return to port. But who is 
going to risk the British Empire on the 
chance of an oil tank to supply fuel or 
a collier to supply coal to these vessels 
in time of war? When the country 
understands this it will demand that 
there shall be a sufficient number of 
boats to give the necessary relief if these 
detiles are to be adequately watched. 
The case I am laying before the House 
is that your “all-big” policy demands a 
large extension of the torpedo destroyer 
policy. In answer to that we are told 
that the Government are laying down 
sixteen torpedo destroyers and _ that 
they do not intend to spend a penny 
upon any one of them until the ship- 
building Vote has been taken in July. 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON: The 
usual practice has been for many years 
to do that. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: Allow me to make 
my point clear. I am, I hope, tem- 
perately, protesting against the usual 
practice being followed under unusual 
circumstances. That is the whole of 
our case. This year is far more excep- 
tional than the year which the right 
hon. Gentleman cited. You ought to 
proceed with the construction of these 
eves of the fleet now if it is to be safe 
from the point of view of defence and if 
your finance is to be sound, because you 
will have to spend a great deal of money 
in future years. The figures which the 


right hon. Gentleman gave me by no) 


means tally with some other figures 


drawn only from publications, and not 


based upon any secret intelligence, but 
which I cannot altogether dismiss from 
my mind as having some bearing upon 
this point. 


{3 Marcu 1908} 


The fact | 
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| *Mr. BELLAIRS: May I ask whether 
the figures the right hon. Gentleman 
| has been furnished with by the Admiralty, 
_as I understand they refer to a question 
raised by me, include nine instruce 
tional destroyers, absolutely unfit for 
blockade, and the destroyers which were 
under repair? In that case he will 
find that I was right in saying that we 
had fewer destroyers ready in full com- 
mission in home was‘er;s at that date 
than the Germans. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: Perhaps the hon. 
Member wili make that point in his own 
way. What I wish to lay before the 
House is not the result of any private 
documents, but conclusions deduced from 
the English “ Navy List,” Lord Brassey’s 
well-known book, Janes’s “Fighting 
Ships” and books of a similar type in 
Germany. They may be _ inaccurate, 
but the fact that the information is of 
an alarming character justifies us in 
pressing for fuller information on the 
point. Using only those sources of in- 
formation which are open to anybody 
who chooses to study them, and if I am 
wrong nobody would be more happy to 
stand corrected than I shall be, I 
would take first merely the distribution 
of such boats in home _ waters. 
Without going into the question of 
the modernity of the boats, but taking 
British and German destroyers and 
divisional torpedo boats, the information 
goes to show that we might claim forty- 
eight with full crews and seventy with 
nucleus crews, or 118 altogether. Simi- 
larly turning to the German publication, 
I believe about three years ago, Germany 
had between ninety and 100 such boats 
in three flotillas, two always at sea and 

one on shore, but in the last three years 
they have brought that number up to 
112 such boats in five flotillas. I am 
not touching the question of which are 
the most modern boats yet, but if there 
is anything in the arguments I have laid 
before the House, such a proportion as 
118 to 112 is alarming and even danger- 
ous and calls for immediate action. 
'The circumstances are unusual and 
preclude the Government from following 
the usual practice of putting down 
10 per cent. of the total cost and 
| deferring any action until the late summer. 
| We cannot only look to the number ; 
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we must also take into account the type 
of such boats. Again basing myself 
only upon publications of the character 
I have described, I believe I am right in 


sayingthat we haveof the most moderntype | 


thirty-four complete and thirteen build- 
ing, or forty-seven in all; and Germany 
has eighteen completed and thirty build- 
ing, or forty-eight inall. Thatis equality, 
whereas you want a superiority of at 
east two to one. If we go to boats of an 
older type we have still a great prepon- 
derance I readily agree, but that wanes 
rapidly as the years go by. Of ten-year 
old boats we have sixty-eight against 
their twenty-six, of old boats we have 
forty against three, and of obsolete boats 
we have none and they have forty—155 
British against eighty-one German. But 
if in the most modern boats they have 
an equality we must push on with new 
construction. I would not again have 
addressed the House after what I said 
yesterday unless I knew there was 
curiosity, suspicion, and alarm upon 
this point, and it is the duty of the 
Government to give the House the fullest 
information. 
criticising the Government or the Board 
of Admiralty, but doing our duty and 
asking them to discharge theirs. 


*Mr. CHARLES CRAIG (Antrim, 8.) 
thought the House had some reason 
to be dissatisfied with the opening 
statement of the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty. 
was one of the largest questions which 
the House of Commons could discuss, 
and it must to an outsider seem a curious 
thing that the Minister responsible for the 


Navy should con-ider that he had 
discharged his duty in the discus- 


sions of this matter by referring 
to two small matters only. He had 


dealt lightly with the doing away with 
coastguard stations and had also made 
some slight addition to his remarks of 
the previous day on the shipbuilding pro- 
gramme. No doubt many Members were 
glad to hear that the coastguard service 
was not going to be done away 
with, but probably the preponderance of 


feeling in the House was to the effect | 


that there was a considerable redundancy 
in coastguard stations and that modern 


conditions had rendered a considerable | 


number of them no longer useful. The 
Mr. Wyndham. 
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In asking for it we are not | 


The administration of the Navy | 
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'telephone, for instance, made _ inter- 
communication much more easy than was 
formerly the case. The fact, too, that 
| smuggling had practically disappeared and 
that there was very little probability of its 
ever becoming general again had un- 
doubtedly rendered unnecessary a certain 
number of coastguard stations. On the 
other hand were life-saving appliances 
which were better worked by coastguards 
than civilians, and there was also the 
lifeboat service of which the coastguards 
so often formed so important a part. 
The work of coastguards in regard to 
life-saving operations, lifeboats,  etc., 
made it desirable that there should still 
be ala’ge number of stations left, but, on 
the other hand, he thought there were 
a certain numter of them whih were 


redundant. With reference to ship- 
building, all the Secretary to the 
Admiralty had said was that he 


would give an undertaking that nothing 
would be done until June or July. So 
far as Unionist Members were concerned 
they would have been much better 
pleased if he had given an undertaking 
in exactly the opposite direction. In- 
stead of waiting until July they would 
like to see the extremely small programme 
in the year’s Estimates begun at once. 
Their complaint was that the Govern- 
ment, instead of hurrying on and provid- 
ing that a fair share of the cost of the 
programme now | efore the House shouldbe 
borne this year, were as much as possible 
deferring such provision to future years, 
when in consequence the Estimates would 
be inflated to an extent which nobody 
liked to contemplate. As to the general 
question, since they discussed naval 
matters a year ago a great deal had 
happened, and two things in particular, 
which made discussion easier. The 
Hague Conference had come and gone, 
and the Resolution of the hon. Member 
for Falkirk had also come and gone. 
Last year hon. Members were much handi- 
capped by reason of the fact that the 
Government constantly reminded them 
that they were in negotiation with 
other countries on the subject of dis- 
‘armament; and that it would be wrong 
to suggest an increase in our arma- 
‘ments in view of the fact that 
one of the principal objects of the 
Hague Conference which was then about 
‘to assemble was to do away with 
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armaments as far as possible. The 
Opposition anticipated all along that 
very little would come out of the Hague 
Conference; their anticipations had 
unfortunately been realised, and we were 
in exactly the same position as before the 
Conference. The discussion of the hon. 
Member for Falkirk’s Motion on the 
previous day had not been in any 
sense satisfactory; it was ambiguous, 


and there was not a clear issue 
before the House at any _ time. 
The result could not therefore be 
said to have been at all definite. But, 


at the same time, both the House and the 
country would have come to the con- 
clusion that this Parliament 
determined as other Parliaments had 
been in the past that the armaments 
of the country, especially the naval 
armaments, should be kept at such a 
point that we should have a preponder- 
ance over every possible combination of 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


was as} 


| 


enemies; in other words, that the two- | 


Power standard should be maintained. 
That being so, he and his friends had 
expected that evicence of this deter- 
mination would appear on the Estimates, 
but when they looked at that document 
very grave misgivings arose in their 
minds as to the manner in which the 
Government intended to maintain that 
superiority. At the present time we 
were in an undoubtedly secure position 


and had an aggregate of more than the | 


two-Power standard. That was admitted 
but he and his friends did. not admit that 
the Government were taking proper steps 
to ensure that that superiority would be 
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which would compensate them for wait- 
ing another year. Any modification that 
experience might show to be necessary 
would probably be in the matter of 
guns or internal arrangement and 
not in the hulls’ which ought 
therefore to be hurried on at once. 
It was a great waste of time and energy 
to defer building, for dockyards would 
be taxed when the crush came. As to 
the distribution and constitution of the 
three or four great fleets of which the 
Navy was made up, he had no serious 
criticisms to make except in regard 
to the Home Fleet end in _ the 
matter of cruisers. The Home Fleet 
should be the one always ready at a 
moment’s notice to face a sudden out - 
break of war, but in reality it was the 
least prepared for such a crisis. The 
Home Fleet this year consisted of six 
battleships stationed at the Nore. Per- 
haps the House was not aware thet it 
was made up of three divisions—one at 
the Nore, one at Portsmouth, and the 
other at Plymouth. It seemed to him 
that that could not be considered a sound. 
grouping of ships. He had always 
understood that the Home Fleet was 
the Fleet of all Fleets intended to be 
ready at a moment’s notice to meet the 
first warlike action of the enemy. He 
could conceive that the Channel Fleet 
might be able to do so, but he could not 
conceive that the Home Fleet as at 
| present constituted end commanded 
would be able to meet a sudden descent 
upon this country from German ports. 
The six ships in the Home Fleet were 


kept up in the next few years. He was | totally inadequate to meet a resolute 


convinced that so soon as the country 


realised that we were getting behindhand | 


in the matter the people would make it 
plain to their representatives in Parlia- 
ment that they would stand no tampering 
with our naval position. The ship- 


building programme of Germany rendered | 


it necessary that certain ships should be 
added to our Navy; and it seemed to 
him bad finance and bad business that 


as we had within the next few years to | 


provide four or five big battleships 


per annum they were not going to begin | 


building at once. They knew the 
tvpe of ship they would have to 
build, because it was not probable 


| board. 


| 
| 
| 


attack from Germany, which he said 
without hesitation was the country 
| against which those ships were directed. 
Before the Home Fleet could be in 
a position to do anything of the sort 
it had to collect its outlying divisions 
/at Portsmouth and Plymouth, where 
| the ships hed only nucleus crews on 
He thought that when it was 
| put to the test, the ships with the nucleus 
crews would not be ready for sea in a few 
hours, but would probably take 2 matter of 
severeldays. Under those circumstances, 
he did not see how the Admiralty 
could possibly expect them to place con- 
fidence in a Fleet consisting of from 


that there would be any change of im- | eighteen to twenty battleships when only 
portance in the models of those big ships | six of them were actually at sea and 
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in fighting trim. The mere fact that 
‘the Fleet was divided into three groups 
was a great obstacle to the officer com- 
minding that Fleet. It was impossible 
for any Commander-in-Chief to do 
justice to the ships under his command 
when he commanded them perhaps 
only once or twice during the year, 
and then only for a very short period. 
His hon. friend the Member for Farehem 
had pointed out that the whole centre of 
gravity had shifted from the south of 
England to the North Sea, and it seemed to 
him an extraordinary thing that our 


weakest Fleet should be placed in the posi- | 


tion where we were most likely to be at- 
tacked. The one Fleet which had to face the 
enemy at all times was the Fleet which 
for some reason or another was kept at 


a smaller point than any of the others.’| 


He ventured to say also that it was in a 
very much less efficient condition. He 
understood the hon. Member for 


ships, but he had been under the im- 


pression that the Commander-in-Chiet | 
of that Fleet had no fligship, but that | 


‘he had an official residenceonshore. He 
thought the whole of the Home Fleet 
should ke concentrated in or about the 


Nore, that it should be in full commission | 


and that the Admiral in command sh‘uld 
live at sea and not on shore. 
reference to cruiters, many naval men 
complained that the number of these 
vessels attached to the battle fleets was 
much toosmall. They pointed out that the 
cruiser squadrons might be in other partsof 
the world on the outbreak of war, and 
that in fact they formed separate and 
distinct flcets. Under these circumstances 
they held that the cruisers attached to 
the four great fleets (anl1 these cruisers 
must ke distinguished from the cruiser 
squadrons) under the present groupings 
were totally inadequate for the purposes 
for which they existed—namely, scouting, 
locating the enemy, and keeping the Fleet 
free from the attacks of the enemy’s tor- 
pedo boats and destroyers at night. To 
-do that work properly it was evident that 
a large number of cruisers had to be em- 
ployed. He trusted that the Secretary 
to the Admiralty in his reply would be 
able to hold out some hope that 
further energy and expedition would 


Mr. Charles Craig. 


With | 
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be shown in the matter of the provision 
of docks. It was a most anomalous 
state of affairs that they should be 
building enormous ships like the “ Dread- 
nought ” and the “Invincible” and have 
no place to put them when they wanted 
repair. The-amount proposed to be 
spent on Rosyth this year was ridiculous, 
He supposed the explanation of this was 
| that the Admiralty desired to meet the 
views of those who supported the Motion 
moved yesterday, and had put off 
absolutely necessary works which would 
| have to be executed within the next 
| few years. In the interest of sound finance, 
| he submitted that it would be very much 
| better, and it would be treating the country 
| 
| 
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more honestly, to put downa fair share of 
| the cost of all the new ships and works to 
this year’s Estimates instead of spreading 
it over and postponing the evil day to later 
vears, 


the | 
Fareham Division to say that the Com- | 
mander-in-Chief of the Home Fleet had | 
raised his flag on seven or eight different | 


CotoneL SEELY (Liverpool, Aber- 
cromby) said he understood from the 
statement of the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty in regard to the coastguard 
that the Admiralty had definitely decided 
not to entertain the proposal made 
'from some quarters to abolish the 
/coastguard altogether and hand over 
'their duties to another body, such as 
the Board of Customs. If that was 
ithe statement which the right hon. 
| Gentleman made, he could only say 
that all who were interested in the 
merchant service owed him a debt of 
gratitude for making it. The right 
hon. Gentleman had said that it would 
'enable the Admiralty to consider and 
| discuss the whole matter de novo. He 


|would state the reasons which had 
| prompted him and others on that side 


|of the House in urgently pressing the 
|} Government not to interfere with the 
present arrangement by which the coast- 
guard performed their duties. The Navy 
had been singularly successful in re- 
cruiting, and those who had studied 
the subject believed that the fact that 
there was a coastguard service to which 
they could go had a great bearing on 
the efficiency of the recruiting. The 
duties of the coastguard in peace and 
war could not be performed so efficiently 
by any other body of men as by those 
ofthe Royal Navy. The hon. Member for 
South Antrim had stated that some of their 
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ision work could be done by telephone. Hehad| would not have been launched; 397 
lous yet to learn that the telephone could| lives were consequently saved. In 
1 be deal with such matters as floating mines | 1906 there were 421 launches, of which 
ead- in narrow waters, and the position of | 132 were notified by the coastguard, and 
have ships on dark nights. Nor could the | 696 lives were saved. In 1907 there 
nted telepnone perform any of the duties| were 409 launches, of which 165 were 
. be of the coastguard in connection with | notified by the coastguard, and 932 lives 
lous. life saving. The coastguard had to| were saved. It would be going too far 
Was look after the property which was cast | to say that had it not been for the coast- 
- the ashore in case of shipwreck. That was | guard all these lives would have been 
tion a very important duty, and no body | lost; but it was safe to say that had 

oft of men who were not strictly dis-| there not been a coastguard some of 
ould ciplined could perform it efficiently. | the 932 lives would, in point of fact, 
next He had occasion once to address a/not have been saved. In regard to 
nee, meeting at a coast place when a) life-saving and showing an example of 
uch ship ran ashore. He went to the! courage, he would give another set of 
ntry shore, and it was discovered that the | fizures which was indeed extraordinary. 
eof ship contained rum, and anyone who) Righty-eight years ago, the Roval 
<s to was there could see that it required a | National Lifeboat Institution, with the 
ding highly disciplined body of men to cope | consent of the Government, decided to 
ater with the difficulties which arose. The | issue silver and gold medals for acts of 

points which interested him most of all ‘gallantry in saving life. Of the 1,247 
were two other duties that fell to the | silver medals no fewer than 239 had been 
her- coastguard service at present. They | received by the coastguard, and of the 
the had to watch our coasts in peace time | 100 gold medals which were awarded 

Ad- for possible wrecks, and in the event | on rare occasions of exceptional daring, 
lard of ships going ashore they had to assist | thirty-one or more than a third had been 
ded the lifeboat services in working the | received by the magnificent coastguard. 
ade rocket apparatus. As to the watching | A record so fine as that must prove that 
the of the coasts, it was only a body of men in this difficult matter of saving life at 
ver like the coastguard who could be en-/| sea, where so much often depended on 

as trusted with that duty. He had been | the initiative of one man, the coastguards 

Was present at inquiries where it was stated | had fully discharged their duty. There- 
Lon. that the coastguard had failed to see | fore, in conclusion, he urged the 
say a wreck. If the coastguard sometimes | Secretary te the Admiralty to make it 
the failed, how much more would a body of | plain to the House, as it had not been 

of men who had net the splendid traditions made quite plain from other statements 
cht of those men of the Royal Navy? The | current, that the Government did not 
uld coastguard had proved that they were | jntend to take the duty of saving life at 
ind essential to the lifeboat service. They | sea from the gallant men of the coast- 

He worked the rocket apparatus, and that | cuard and hand it over to the Board of 
iad was a most difficult piece of work. Hon. | Customs or any other department. 
ide Members would agree that that most . 
the important and difficult work should be| *Mr. LAMBERT: I will deal shortly 
the entrusted to men who were most highly | with the more general questions which 
st- disciplined, and that class of man was | have been raised by hon. and right hon.. 
vy to be found in the Royal Navy. Not | Gentlemen opposite; but I think I can 
re- only did they save life by the rocket | assure my friend the hon. and gallant 
ied apparatus, but their record in saving | Member for Abercromby Division that in 
iat life themselves was most extraordinary. | the matter of life-saving proceedings the 
ch He had been furnished with some figure: | Admiralty are fully aware of the strong 
on in regard to this matter by the Lifeboat | feeling that exists, and will do nothing to 
‘he Institution. In 1905 there were 423]interfere with the efficient discharge 
nd occasions when lifeboats were launched, |of the life-saving duties at present 
tly and of these launches 166 took place on| undertaken by the coastguard. My 
se notification being given by the coast-|right hon. friend the Secretary to the 
for guard, and most probably if the coast-| Admiralty has always endeavoured 
eir guard had not been there the lifeboats | studiously to keep the Naval Votes free 
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from politics, but I think that the hon. | body any of the particular features of 
Member for Fareham verged dangerously | that type ? 
near party politics in his introductory re- 
marks. Personally, I have never attacked | *Mr. LAMBERT: It is very difficult 
‘the policy of my predecessors, but it does | to go into the details of the types; that 
seem to me that, when we are told that | must be left to the experts. But [ 
great alarm exists in the country and | would remind the hon. Gentleman that 
that the Admiralty are gu'lty of dis- many naval experts value very highly 
astrous cheese-paring, and when other indeed the “Lord Nelson” type. Let 
-epithets of a like character are em-|me deal with actual facts, and not 
ployed, they savour more of the} with programmes on paper ranging up 
platform than of serious debate in the | to 1916. Sufficient unto the day 
House of Commons. The late Chan-/is the building programme thereof. 
cellor of the Exchequer was more! We have one ‘ Dreadnought” in the 
modest, but I think he dealt principally water already commissioned at the 
with the question not of this year’s, but | Nore. We have three ‘“‘ Dreadnoughts ” 
of next year’s Estimates. The right hon. | constructing and three big cruisers, 
‘Gentleman said, What terrible liabilities | That is to say, we have seven big ships— 
will be thrown on next year’s Estimates ; | one in the water, three launc shed, and 
next year’s Estimates will have to | | three cruisers which will be ready soon. 
bear the cost of a new lock at Portsmouth | Not a single foreign Power has a 
and a new dock at Rosyth and other single big ship in the water; and yet 
matters. And the right hon. Gentleman | after all, we are told that we are a cheese- 
totalled them up to a very considerable | paring Government. Let me take the 
sum. I should think that if our) big batttleships that are building. For 
liabilities are to be so great next year | my part I do not wish to mzke invidious 
the wise and prudent course to take is /comparisons with any foreign country, 
that we should be as economical as we | but as they have been made a basis of 
safely can be this vear-[An Hon.MemBeR: comparison I must do so too. The 
“Only now ?’}—and every year. Ij} hon. Gentleman said that up to the 
wish to deal with the central portion of end of 1910 we should have only an 
the indictment brought by the Front equality in these big battleships with 
Opposition Bench. We are told that Germany. On the German stocks at 
we are not preparing or have not/ the present moment, 7e., building— 
a sufficient ship-building programme, | not one is launched—they have four 
and especially of big battleships. I/ big battleships and two cruisers. We 
cannot understand how any man can/ have ten big battle hips in the water 
bring a charge like that against | or building plus the programme of this 
the present Board of Admiralty year. Then again there are the two 
with the facts that must be in| ships, the “Lord Nelson” and the 
the possession of the public mind. | ‘‘Agamemnon.” I think it must satisfy 
Take the question of the big ships— | any reasonable mind that we have at 
the “ Dreadnoughts.” And here I must | the present moment a sufficient building 
say that it is an extraordinary doctrine programme to meet all reasonable 
if we are to rule out such splendid ships | contingencies. 
as the “Lord Nelson” and ‘“‘Agamemnon.” 
These ships were laid down in 1905 and) *Mr. ARTHUR LEE: Does the hon. 
they will be ready for sea in April.| Gentleman deny the accuracy of the 
Surely we should not leave such splendid | figures given by his colle gue the Secre- 
ships out of account. tary to the Admiralty, which stated 
that the number of “ Dreadno: ghts” 
at the end of 1910 would be the same in 
*Mr. ARTHUR LEE: The Secretary | this country as in Germany ? 
to the Admiralty deliberately instituted a | | 
comparison in terms of ** Dreadnoughts.”| *\r. LAMBERT: Lam giving the hon. 
Does the hon. Gentleman say that the | Gentleman the figures of the ships that 
“Lord Nelson” and “Agamemnon” em- | are on the stocks now. I do not take up 
body the “Dreadnought” type, or em- | the number that will be reached in 1916, 


Mr. Lambert. 
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J regard that year with great com- 
placency. Moreover, I say that this 
country with its great ship-building 
facilities can cope with any emergency 
that may arise in the future, and that we 
are in a position of overwhelming 
strength now. Nobody can deny that. 
The figures show that since the building 
of big battleships commenced the Ad- 
miralty have provided amply for a 
sufficient margin in case of contingencies. 
I may now deal with the hon. Member 
for Fareham’s description of the Home 
Fleet. The hon. Gentleman, so far as I 
understand, found the Home Fleet on 
inspection more satisfactory than he 
expected. A good many complaints 
were made last year about the Home 
Fleet, but the hon. Gentleman has ex- | 
amined it for himself—an example which 
might be followed by hon. Members who 
have found fault with the Admiralty. | 
The hon. Gentleman said, however, that 
the Home Fleet was under-manned. 
Of course, there are three divisions of the 
Home Fleet manned by nucleus crews, 
but there are at present at the Nore five | 
battleships, eight cruisers and twenty- | 
four torpedo boat destroyers manned for | 
any instant emergency. 





Is that since 


*Mr. ARTHUR LEE: 
last Thursday ? 
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| Government 
in this matter. 
| Gentleman did not allude to it, as, of 
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we were asked by the right hon. Gentle- 
man some questions about the savings 
on stores. That is a policy we inherited 
from our predecessors. The late Board of 
Admiralty appointed an Establishments 
Committee to regulate the amount of 
stores to be kept. The Committee made 
certain recommendations, which were all 
practically adopted by the Board over 
which Lord Cawdor presided. We have 
simply carried out in this matter the 
policy of our predecessors, and main- 
tained the standard required by the 
Committee. 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: I 
referred to the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman on Monday as to the standard 
of reserve at the home stations. I under- 
stand that there may be some reduction 


/in the standard in small articles easuy 


purchasable at any time, but that there 
has been no reduction in the reserve 
of guns and ammunition. That is, of 
course, important. 


*Mr. LAMBERT: A letter appeared in 
the public papers yesterday charging the 
with some  niggardliness 
I know the right hon. 


course, he would not take his information 


| from the Press, but I can assure him that 
'the reserve of guns and ammunition is 


*Mr. LAMBERT: My hon. friend must 
know that I do not carry all these details | 
inmy mind. The figures I have given were | 
supplied to me within the last few minutes. 
It is said that there are a great many ships 
laid up, but a ship may be in a dockyard 
and yet be ready instantly for fighting 
purposes. The admiral’s bath may be 
out of order and the ship will be brought | 
in to put it right, but the admiral’s 
bath being out of order does not diminish | 
the fighting efficiency of the ship. As | 
to destroyers, the expert advisers of the 
Admiralty tell us that the sixteen to be 
laid down will be of an improved type | 
and sufficient in number to meet our 
coming wants. Ican emphatically assure 
the House that there is no shortage in | 
this type of vessels. Surely that ought | 
to be satisfactory to the right hon. | 
Gentleman and to any person who values | 
the expert advice which is at the dis- 
posal of the Board of Admiralty. Then 


maintained at present fully up to the 
standard fixed in 1900. The allowance 
of practice ammunition has been increased 
of late years, and neither are reserves 
being depleted nor is less ammunition 
being used for practices than in past 
years. I hope that statement will dispel 
some illusions—{Mr. AusTEN CHAMBER- 
LAIN: Hear, hear]|—which might be, if un- 
contradicted, created in the public mind. 
Complaints have been made about 
Rosyth’s not being proceeded with, but in 
expending large sums of money great 
care has to be taken that they are spent 
to the best advantage. The same ob- 
servation applies to the Portsmouth 
lock. We have invited a most emi- 
nent firm of outside engineers to see 
whether they can find any better plans 
than the official advisers of the Army. I 
think in a matter of spending such large 
sums of money we should take precautions 
that the public money is not wasted. 
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It is essential that the Board of Admir- ; 
alty should exercise deliberation and care 
to secure an economical use of, public 
money. 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: 
May I ask for an answer to my question as 
to when the works at Rosyth will ke 
available for use as distinct from being 
finished. 


*Mr. LAMBERT: That is very diffi- 


| 
cult to say, but as far as can be seen they | 


will be available in from five to 
ae 
seven years. I am_ giving that | 
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| service. 
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during the process of repair they were 
counted as ships in the Home Fleet, 
and that directly they were repaired 
they went back to the foreign station. 
My hon. friend said truly that you may 
call those ships part of the Reserve, 


| but that you have no right to call them 


part of the Home Fleet ready for instant 
That is a point on which we 
shall ask questions again, and on which 
the hon. Gentleman has given us no 
information, 


*Mr. LAMBERT: The Home Fleet 
is organived in three divisions, two, with 


statement with great reserve, because | nucleus crews, at Portsmouth and Devon- 
engineering difficulties may be encoun- | port, the remaining one at the Nore, 





tered and other unexpected difficulties 
may arise. I do not think that there 
is any point of importance that I 
have not dealt with, but I hope I have 
dispelled the alarm which was alluded to 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Dover, and which he thinks exists in 
the public mind. May I say that if there 
was any alarm about the Navy those 
Benches would have been more crowded 
than they are to-night. I remember very 
far back when we had a full dress debate 
as to the Navy the House of Commons 
presented a very different aspect from what 
it doesnow. I can assure hon. Members, 
and I give the assurance on behalf of the 
Board of Admiralty, that we are de- 
termined to maintain the Navy in a 
position of adequate strength and I hope 
matchless efficiency. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (City of 
London): The points with which 
the hon. Gentleman has been con- 


cerned in the speech we have just 
heard are points that must be raised 
again. I do not think he fully 
appreciated either the force of the argu- 
ments or the character of the questions 
that have been addressed to him. The 
contention about the Home Fleet urged 
by my hon. friend near me was in the 
main this, that in the Home Fleet were 
counted ships which were no permanent 
part of that Fleet, and which were in 
dock accidentally. My hon. friend stated 
that he had reason to believe that ships 
that were counted in the Home Fleet 
were in reality under repair, that they 
had come from a foreign station to the 
ports where they were repaired, that 


Mr, Lambert. 


| chiefly consisting of fully-manned ships. 


| Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Does the hon, 
| Gentleman call that an answer to the 
‘question? I thought I put the matter 
| clearly, but I have evidently not reached 
| the intelligence of the hon. Gentleman. 
| Are any of the ships counted in the 
| Home Fleet ships that came here from a 
foreign station because they were in 
|need of repair, and when repaired went 
| back to the foreign station? I do not 
/mean that there is any discredit in 
| having such ships; but the Admiralty 
}appear to talk as if these ships were 
| part of the Fleet, instantaneously ready 
|to deal with any emergency, whereas 
|they are not. I hope on the proper 
| Vote the Government will endeavour 
ito show us that the torpedo 
'destroyers and fast cruisers which we 
|have at present are not merely equal 
| or superior in number to those of any 
fleet likely to be brought against us, 
but so superior in number and in quality 
that they can deal with the defensive 
position or with the special strategic 
position which we shall have to occupy 
in the North Sea, under which it appears 
to us that we may require not merely 
numerical equality, but great numerical 
superiority. That argument has nothing 
to do with the two-Power standard. 
I am speaking of a single-handed struggle 
with some great naval Power, and I say 
that probably the conditions of that 
struggle would involve our possessing a 
much greater force of torpedo-boats to 
deal with all the questions of watching, 
observing, and carrying out the scouting 








duties of a fleet than our opponents 
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possess, if we are to be in a position 
of safety. The hon. Gentleman has 


given what in my opinion is a perfectly 
satisfactory answer on the subject of 
stores. I give full credence to his 
statement as to the standard of 1900 
being fully maintained, but I hope he will 
explain what has puzzled us—that 
there appears to be a reduction of 40 per 
cent. in the amount of ammunition 
provided and a reduction of 47 per cent. 
with regard to torpedoes. The last 


question on which we must press the | 


Government further is the relation be- 
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interested in the maintenance of our 
naval superiority, or whether he attach 
more value to the reduction of arma- 
ments and the consequent reduction of 
expenditure—whatever point of view 
he takes, do not let him base any hope or 
argument on the Naval Estimates of this 
year; but let him look to next year, or 
the year after, or the year after that, and 
contemplate the building and other 
programmes, not by the policy of the 
late Government, but by the policy 
which the late Government and the 


present Government have in common. 


tween these Estimates and future Esti- | 


mates. I do not know what the hon. 
Gentleman below the gangway (Mr. 
John Ward) is going to deal with 


— whether with the general expense 
to the community of maintaining 
the Navy, or a minor issue. If he is 
going to deal with the big issue, I beg 
him to note that the Estimates we 
have before us this year are illusory 
Estimates from the point of view that 
they are not specimens of what we must 


have in succeeding years, if the avowed | 
policy of the Government is to be main- 


tained. They fail, and they fail com- 
pletely for two quite separate and im- 
portant reasons. 
spent over £2,000,000 on automatic 
increases—the increased expenditure on 
Rosyth, on ships now laid down, and 
other matters. In addition to that, if we 
are to maintain our position in regard to 
other great Powers now engaged in build- 
ing formidable vessels, you will have to 
lay down a large number of “ Dread- 
noughts”’ and armoured cruisers. It 


There will have to be | 


is impossible but that your Naval Esti- | 
country is to be kept up, naval expen- 
diture will increase, and economists can 


mates will rise, and rise immensely, and 
what I complain of, and what I am 


bound to complain of at the present. 


moment, is that the Government 
really endeavouring, and did endeavour 
last night, to show a diminution in the 


are | 
if the 
professions in regerd to the two-Power 


Naval Estimates, taking this year as, 


their standard. 
Exchequer said that our Naval Esti- 
mates were down, I think, by £1,500,000 
as compared with the Estimates for 
which the late Government were re- 
sponsible. That comparison is absolutely 
illusory and misleading, and 


The Chancellor of the | 


The hon. Gentleman who has just sat 


down tried to satisfy us with an assurance 


that at the present moment we have 
adequate naval strength. So far as this 
year is concerned nobody denies that 
proposition. We accept it. But what 
we say is that the year 1908 consists of 
twelve months like any other year. 
It will soon be over, and when 1909 
begins you will find that the expenditure, 
which, I admit, is not inadequate for the 
immediate necessities of the 365 days of 
this year—— 

An HON. MEMBER: 366. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: Well, you will 
find that you are bound to look, not merely 
at the adequacy of a particular sum for 
a particular year but at our naval policy 
as a whole; and if you look at it as a 
whole, then you will see that this year 
is an absolutely illusory year, and 
everybody, whatever their views, whether 
they go with the minority who voted 
last night or with the majority, all may 
be sure of this, that if the safety of this 


only hope for some diminution in their 
burdens so far as the Navy is concerned 
yovernment fall short of those 


standard and other collateral issues, of 
which they have hitherto given us 
satisfactory assurances, but on which, 
I frankly admit, the somewhat hesi- 
tating language they used last night 


| ‘ ‘e 
i has filled me, at all events, with the 
deepest misgivings. 


if the | 


Government are really going to carry on 


the traditions which they profess, then 


Mr. JOHN WARD (Stoke-on-Trent) 


said there were one or two considerations 


do not let any one, whether he be chiefly | to which he desired to call attention, 
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especially in view of the speech delivered 
by the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for the Forest of Dean. He thought it 
was pretty plain that all the hopes of the 
Labour Party in regard to a reduction 
of expenditure were doomed to failure 
in the vears to come. He thought it 
was pretty evident from the decision of 
the Lords of the Admiralty that Rosyth 
was now to be constructed and the work 
proceeded with. In 


other docks at different naval 
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addition to that, | 
bases | 


were to be made adequate for the accom- | 


modation of vessels of the larger class now 
under construction and already com- 
pleted. 


He thought thet that in itself | 


showed that their hopes were to be cashed | 


to the ground so far as naval expenditure 
was concerned. Let them take Rosyth 
as an illustration. It was estimated 
that that one dock for the accommodation 
of vessels of the ‘“ Dreadnought” class 
would cost £3,000,000, and it was further 
estimated that it would be completed 
in five or seven years. They would be 
extremely lucky if they got it completed 
in that time; but even if they did, it 
meant that they would have to begin 
next vear and count it as one of the 
vears. That meant an addition to the 
Estimates next year of considerably 
over half a million under that one head 
alone. It was quite clear, therefore, that 
their hopes of a reduced expenditure on 
the part of the Admiralty and of the War 
Office were entirely illusory. In ad- 
dition, he understood that it was con- 
templated to proceed at once to the 
letting of the contract for the new lock 
at Portsmouth, which was to cost nearly 
a million of money. He did not know 
how long that was to be in course of 
construction, or whether they were to 
assume that it would be about five vears, 
but judging from the geological forma- 
tion, and seeing that the site was well 
known, they ought to be able to esti- 
mate the cost both in time and money 
to a fraction. At any rate, there must be 
a sum of £200,000 per annum added for 
that purpose alone. Hence, without 
taking into account anything extra for 
shipbuilding, he could see from the | 
discussions which had taken place that 
afternoon that there would be £700,000 | 
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accommodation for our ships. If they 
were going to maintain the policy prac- 
tically decided upon by the Government 
last night, though it was not included 
in the terms of the Resolution, then they 
were in for a very considerable increase 
of naval expenditure under any cir- 
cumstances. The Labour Members had 
not had very much opportunity of dis. 
cussing this subject yesterday, but he 
might say for himself, and he dared say 
that he might speak for some of his 
Labour friends, that, though they had 
no foreign policy—and they saw no 
necessity for fashioning one, seeing that 
there was no prospect at present of 
their being called upon to decide it, 
though if they were called upon he dared 
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/say they would be able to do so, because 
| necessity was the mother of invention— 


yet they had very definite ideas about 
this subject of naval supremacy and 
naval defence, however much their gen- 
eral views might be in hostility to the 
increase of expenditure on the Army. 
The Labour Party thought that the 
Army was generaliy used for aggressive 
purposes, but that statement would 
not apply to the Navy, which was our 
first line of defence. He acknowledged 
that there was scarcely a subject under the 
sun that he would not arbitrate about, 
but he would not arbitrate about the 
cession of a single inch of our country to 
any other Power. When we were not 
manly enough to defend our shores it 
would be time for us to give better men 
a chance. But so far as the defence of 
the country was concerned the Labour 
Party were prepared to do all that was 
necessary in that direction. They saw 
no reason, however, why all that was 
necessary to make the Navy efficient 
could not be secured by reducing a 
useless branch of the public service. It 


| was suggested that we should have a 


striking force of 160,000 men. He 


believed that that force could be reduced 


to 60,000, and the other 100,000 dis- 
pensed with. That number would be 
ample. Great economies might be made 
along these lines; but so far as 
the Navy was concerned, however much 
they might desire to see reductions, it 
was clear from the discussions that the 


or £750,000 added to the Naval Esti- | majority of the Members of that House 
mate next year, and for the next five or | had decided upon a policy which made 
six years on the construction of dock jit utterly impossible that those reductions 


Mr. John Ward. 
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could be carried out. On Rosyth there 
was a possible expenditure of £500,000 a 
year, and they krew that the engineers 
had sunk to a depth of 100 feet and 
come upon swamps. He would not 
be surprised if for the next two or 
three years the estimated annual cost 
of the construction of the base at Rosyth | 
was nearer £1,000,000 than £500,000, and | 
they would sooner or later be called upon | 
to decide whether they were prepared to 
vo to that enormous expense or not. 
He did not think there was any need 
foralarm. The right hon. Member for the 
Forest of Dean, whose knowledge was un- 
rivalled, had stated most definitely that 
so far as the present position of our 


feet and our power on the seas were | 
concerned there was not the slightest | 


cause for alarm, and it was lucky for 
the House and the country that that was 
so, because he was afraid that if they ever 
allowed this branch of the service to get 
into such a condition that there was honest 
and genuine reason for alarm, panic 
would drive them a lot further than they 
were ever prepared to dream of now. 
Under these circumstances, while they 
were prepared to support only that 
portion of expenditure which was proved 
to be necessary, they were prepared un- 
questionably to agree to it, but they 
wanted a corresponding economy in 
another important branch of the service 
where he did not believe they got enough 
nor could they ever hope to get anything 
like a decent return for their money. 


Mr. BELLAIRS askel the Secretary 
to the Admiralty whether the designs 
of the armoured ships of the 1999 
programme would be prepared in ad- 
vance, so that if they had to lay then 
down early in 1909 there would be no 
delay whatever. 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON : I can 
only give the hon. Gentlemen the answer 
he must expect. I cannot off-hand 
decide that. I will communicate the 
suggestion to my Naval colleagues. 
That is all I can say. 


*Mr. GULLAND (Dumfries Burghs), 
in moving ‘“ That this 
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| miralty 


House is of | 
opinion that, in the interests of the men | 
in the Royal Navy, effect should be | duty being paid. 
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given to the suggestion of the Victualling 
Committee of last year to raise the 
money allowance in lieu of the spirit 
ration, and that the issue of the spirit 
ration should be discontinued in the 
case of all new recruits, whilst preserving 
to them the money allowance inits place,” 
| said he wished to call attention to a small 
/question of domestic economy. The 
| Motion standing in his name was one in 
the interests of the men. After all, the 
success of the Navy was determined by 
the character and capacity of the sailor. 
Everyone liked the British sailor. He 
was the most popular man in the country. 
The community was greatly interested in 
his welfare and would gladly see him 
made comfortable in every way. He 
would like to draw attention to the needs 
of Scotland in one or two points. The 
Fleet was going now a great deal into 
Scottish waters, and at such places as 
Invergordon, there was great need for a 
social institute. He hoped the Ad- 
would take that matter into 
consideration, and would also remember 
when a base was established at Rosyth 
that something in that line should be 
done there. He would limit himself to 
the report of the Committee on canteen 
and victualling arrangements. Many of 
their recommendations had been given 
effect to. Some were a great help to 
temperance, because every improvement 
of the condition of life diminished the 
force of the temptation to drink to ex- 
cess. For instance, the cookery staff 


'had been enlarged, and the tea ration 


increased. Another recommendation 
was that more attention should be 
paid to coffee-making and that proper 
appliances should be provided for the 
making of coffee, also that there should 
be a provision of fresh milk for sea- 
going ships and generally that there 
should be a greater variety of diet. 
Then the Committee proceeded to make 
suggestions with regard specifically to 
temperance, which were very simple and 
elementary in their character. The men 
now had a Government ration of 10d. a 
day which included an item for rum. 
They got one-eighth of a pint of grog or 
| as an equivalent half a pint of wine, half 


(a gill of spirit, or one pint of porter. 


That alone cost the State rather over 
three-sixteenths of a penny a man, no 
A man who did not 


X 2 
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take the rum ration got a money allow- 
ance of nine-sixteenths of a penny a day, 
and the men who took the money allow- 
ance were marked in the ship’s ledger T, 
which stood for temperance. The Com- 
mittee suggested that instead of marking 
temperance men with T, the grog men 
should be marked G, and they further 
suggested that the money allowance for 
those not taking the rum ration should 
be raised to a full penny a day. Those 
recommendations were not made by 
teetotal fanatics, nor even by ignorant 
landsmen, but by naval experts who 
knew alli the circumstances. They could 
not actually recommend these points, 
because they were outside their limits, 
but they were so impressed with the 
advisabi ity of giving effect to them that 
they made the suggestions believing they 
would do much to promote temperance 
in the Fleet. He believed the suggestion 
was concurred in by most, if not all, naval 
cuthorities. He knew the right hon. 
Gentleman was very sympathetic, but 
the suggestions had not yet been carried 
out,and the object of the Resolution was 
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| 


to express the feeling of the House and | 


if possible to get the Report carried out. | 


The first point, the change of the letter | 


T and the letter G, seemed small, and 
yet there was a great difference. 


This | 


grog was a relic of the old times that had | 


gone. The system had gone in civil and 
in military life, and it was time that 
it weat in naval life. Nowadays 
there was a great responsibility upon 


employers, and in thiscase the State was | 


the employer. There was no other em- 


ployer that paid part of the wages in | 
| conditions. 


spirits. The force of public opinion 
would be directed against such a way of 
paying wages, and it was altogether out of 
date to have the system continued where 
the State itself was the employer. Public 


opinion nowadays had a great deal to | 


do with how employers treated their 
employees. There was, for instance, a 


| rations 
| present system for the first two vears’ 


| 


great outcry against the living-in system, | 


but unfortunately in the Navy that 


system could not be prevented. If the 
change was made it would = show, 


the desire of the employer that the men 
should be temperate. The rule should 


be abstinence and the _ exception 
grog. At present the money allow- 


ance for those not taking grog was too 
little. 


Mr. Gulland. 
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a man to pass on his tot or sell it to 
another. Yet this was frequently done 
because the money allowance was so 
small, and that of course resulted in 
some men having too much grog, which 
did not make them any fitter for doing 
theirwork. At present 25 percent. ofthe 
men in the Navy were marked T and the 
proportion was increasing by 1 per cent. 
annually. That was highly gratifying, 
and he was sure the number would in- 
crease faster if his Motion was accepted. 
A penny a day was 30s. a year, and he 
would like to have the money paid at 
stated times, so that the men would 
know perfectly that they were getting 
it in lieu of their grog, and not mixed up 
with other payments. To carry out the 
scheme would cost the nation £15,009 
extra, which was a mere bagatelle com- 
pared with the millions spent upon the 
Navy, and he was sure the money could 
not be better spent. He appealed to all 
parties in the House. Hon. Members 
opposite talked about forcing people te 
be temperate. This did not do that. It 
adopted a policy of moral  suasion, 
accompanied by pecuniary inducement. 
This proposal would allow a man 
to fix his own time limit. The latter 
part of the Motion was the logical 
outcome of the first part, and it provided 
that there should be no issue of spirit 
to new recruits. Under the 


service a man got no grog, and his sug- 


| gestion was that that policy should be 


continued all the time with the new 
recruits. The objection had been made 
that the men would not join under those 
If there were men who only 
joined for grog, the Navy was _ better 
without them. On the other hand. there 
were those who would not join the Navy 
at present because of the drinking habits 
of the men and the ridicule that was 
directed against the men who did not 
drink. One paragraph of the Report of 
the Committee emphasised the advantage 
of adopting in peace time a victualling 
system that would work during war. 
He suggested that they should prepare 
some system of that kind to prevail in 
time of war. It was absolutely essential 


during war to banish strong drink from 


It was against the regulations for 
} 


their ships. He could give instances 
where this had been done with great 
success. The Japanese Navy, which 
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copied the British Navy. at first | should be paid the allowance without the 
gave grog on our plan. They began / option of liquor. It was not proposed 
with a very liberal allowance of rum, | to interfere with the contract made with 
and then this was displaced and/|the men who were now in the Navy. 
their native drink was  substituted.| They must be allowed to continue as at 
Even the native drink had since been | present if they wished it, and they had 
discontinued, and now there was no} no right to interfere with the bargain 
drink allowance in the Japanese Navy | made with them when they joined the 
at all. They were aware, from the| Navy. The supply of daily rations of 
splendid fighting record of the Japanese | rum was a survival from the dark ages. 
Navy, what a success that had been. In| It was quite out of date, and in the 
the United States there used to be a grog | interests of efficiency, good order, and 
allowance, but Admiral Foote used his | discipline it should be abolished so far 
personal influence so strongly that his|as new recruits were concerned. It 
ship. the ‘“ Cumberland,” became a/ would probably be said that yesterday 
temperance ship and every man upon | was spent in the advocacy of economy 
it was a temperance man. During | in the Navy and to-day they were pro- 
the Civil War in 1862 the United | posing an increase in naval expenditure. 
States Navy found it essential to banish | It was quite true that the increase 
drink from their ships, and in that year a | from nine-sixteenths of a penny to one 
Bill was passed providing that “from| penny would involve an expenditure 
and after the Ist of September the spirit | of perhaps £15,000 a year, but he 
rations in the Navy of the United States | maintained that this outlay would prove 
shall for ever cease,” and five cents. per| to be a real economy and would be re- 
man was substituted. All the authorities | turned with compound interest in im- 
in America united in showing that the | proved conduct, alertness, and generally 
system adopted there had been a com- | increased efficiency. The Secretary for 
plete success. He hoped it would be a! War was continually telling them that 
long time before the British Navy had to | although the number of the Army might 
take part in a war, but he thought they | be reduced, it did not follow that its 
should be prepared for it in this way as | efficiency was less. He felt that the 
well as in the more expensive ways. By | efficiency of the Navy would be increased 
his Resolution he was only asking the | if the young fellows upon joining did 
Admiralty to give effect to the Report | not get rum rations, which often created 
of their own Committee appointed to! an appetite for liquor which some of 
consider another matter. That Com-/ them went to extremes in satisfying on 
mittee felt so strongly on this point that | shore. The foremost men in the Army 
they made the suggestion he had quoted. | and Navy were strong advocates of 
The adoption of this Resolution would | temperance. Lord Roberts, in season 
have an excellent effect on the character | and out of season, preached the advan- 
and the work of the men, and conse- | tages of temperance to soldiers. Lord 
quently on the efficiency of the Navy.! Kitchener on his march to Khartoum 
He begged to move. | discovered intoxicating liquor with his 
| forces, and he had it poured out into the 
*Vr. FERENS (Hull, E.) said he rose | desert sands. Sir Frederick Treves, when 
to second this Amendment. He asso-| on the march to Ladysmith, said— 
ciated himself with everything his hon.| «qt was not the tall man nor the short 
| 








friend had said in appreciation of the | man that fell out of the ranks, but it was the 
men of the Royal Navy. The Resolution | drinker, and he was as clearly marked as if he 
contained two propositions. In the first | h#4 been branded. 

place. it suggested that the Government | Lord Charles Beresford, himself an ab- 
should put into force the recommenda- | stainer, was doing his best to spread 
tion of the Canteen and Victualling Com- | temperance amongst those serving under 
mittee, 1906, viz.: ‘‘ To encourage tem-| him. He had recently listened to an 
perance amongst the men we suggest | eloquent speech made by the Commander- 
raising the money allowance to Id. per|in-Chief at Portsmouth when he gave 
ration in lieu of the spirit.” Secondly, | most convincing testimony as to the 
it was proposed that all new recruits| advantages of the influences brought to 
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bear upon the men in the Navy to 
be temperate. Last year the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty stated that 25 
per cent. of the men in the Navy did not 
take theirtotsofrum. The Times, yester- 
day, in an interesting account of a contin- 
gent of Marines now on the way from 
Vancouver, had stated that the victualling 
arrangements had been much upset 
because so large a proportion of the men | 
—more than one-half—were abstainers. 
This tendency should be encouraged, and 
they should try to make it easier for the 
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men to do right and more difficult for 
them todo wrong. A commander in the 
Navy had favoured him with his views | 

. . | 
on thic question and he would read | 
them to the House— 

“Rum, spirits, a ration—part of provision | 
allowanre to men in Royal Navy—now only | 
allowed to be taken by men over twenty years of | 
age. Age limit used to be eighteen, extension to 
twenty (two years at sea without it) has been | 
great factor in inducing men to do without | 
altogether. | 


“The expense incurred by labour, stowage’ 
and guarding (7.e., sentry and other precautions) 
probably cost more than the difference to make 
up the allowance to 1d. per day in lieu of tots. 


“It is said by some who know that the tot 
of grog is worth 1ld., and probably more than | 
ld. to a man if sold surreptitiously ; and that | 
this goes on to some extent amongst the men | 
is wel] known, as much as 3d. being given tor a 
tot, and one case of a hard bargain is quoted 
when a tot was actually sold for 6d. 





“ But the fact that grog can be, and is, sold 
(though contrary to regulations) for more than | 
the allowance in lieu, is a temptation for a man | 
who does not drink his tot to take it up and 
sell it instead of stopping its issue. 


“Tt is generally acknowledged by command- 
ing officers and officers in re ponsible positions 
that the grog ration is a principal cause of in- 
subordination in cases which frequently occur 
in afternoon (after grog is served out); many 
cases being traced to the effects of grog, par- 
ticularly amongst cooks of messes and others 
having facilities for drinking more than their 
own tot. Also the effect of the grog generally 
seems to make men less alert and less fit for the 
exacting duties now required of our sailors 
in all departments of the Navy. 

“ Encourage the voluntary stopping of grog, 
because it results in more efficient men, of 
greater benefit tothe State, and a return of much 
greater value than the proposed allowance in 
lieu of grog. 

“The State will be getting a very good 
pennyworth.”’ 

This was the third time of asking, and he 
hoped the Admiralty would now consider 
favourably this small reform. He had 
much pleasure in seconding the Motion. 


Mr. Ferens. 
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Amendment proposed— 


** To leave out from the word ‘ That,’,to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the, words 
“this House is of opinion that, in the interests 
of the men in the Royal Navy, effect should be 
given to the suggestion of the Victuallmg Com. 
mittee of last year to raise the money allowance 
in lieu of the spirit ration, and that the issue 
of the spirit ration should be discontinued in 
the case of all new recruits, whilst preserving 
to them the money allowance in its place,” 
—(Mr. Gulland)—instead thereof.” 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be leit out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON thought 
he had shown in his speech last year the 
fullest sympathy with the object of the 
Amendment. The Victualling Committee 
had calculated, on the basis of the existing 
number of temperance men, who took 
the money equivalent to the spirit ration, 
that the proposed increase in the allow- 
ance would involve the cost to the State 
of £15,000 a year. It was found, how- 
ever, on a revised calculation made at the 
Admiralty that the cost would not be 
quite so large, or only £12,500. He had 
to confess that no provision was made 
in the Estimates this year for this reform 
owing to the pressure which had come 
from all sides in favour of other interests. 
But it would be considered in the future ; 
and he would take it upon himself to 
recommend it to his colleagues at the 
Admiralty. He thought the Admiralty 
ought first to know what was likely to be 
ithe number of men that would come 
| forward to claim this increased allowance. 
| He therefore was going to suggest to his 
| colleagues that they should call upon the 
| Commanders-in-Chief of one of the home 
| ports and two of the large sea-going fleets 
to report, first, the existing number of 
temperance men, divided between men 
over twenty and boys under twenty: 
and, secondly, the number of men who 
would be willing to go on the temperance 
list if the non-grog allowance was in- 
creased to one penny. Then there was 
the more doubtful point, raised on the 
second part of the Motion, that the issue 
of grog should be abolished altogether, at 
first in the case of recruits, and ultimately 
in the case of all the men. He believed 
the Victualling Committee were not in 
favour of the abolition of the spirit ration. 
unless it were found, at some time or 
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other, that the great majority of the men | recommendation of the Committee in its 


were, of their own free will, taking the 
grog money in lieu of grog. 


favour should be set on one side. He 


They | pleaded that the right hon. Gentleman 


thought that if such a step were taken | should carry out the srggestion of his 


hurriedly and arbitrarily, in advance of | 
public opinion on board ship, it must | 
almost necessarily lead to the sale of | 


spirits in the canteen without official | 


supervision, or to what was a worse state | sider carefully the 


of things, systematic smuggling on board | 
ship. 


*Mr. LEIF JONES (Westmoreland, | 
Appleby) said he must express to 
his right hon. friend some little dis- 


appointment at the character of the | 


statement he had made that evening. 
After all, his hon. friend did not come 
before the House unsupported by the 
authorities whom the right hon. Gentle- 
man had appointed to look into the 
matter. It was perfectly true that the | 


Canteen Committee did not recommend | 


this alteration, but they put it forward | 
as a Suggestion and only refrained from | 


recommending it because they felt that | 


that would be going beyond the functions 
for which they were appointed. He had 
certainly hoped that the right hon. | 
Gentleman would have announced that | 
he was ready to provide the small sum 
of money that was necessary for carrying 
out this suggestion. The right 
Gentleman had said it did not depend on | 
him, and that he was going to consult 
his colleagues at the Admiralty and 
the Treasury. 
put was this. The right hon. Gentleman 
had said he could not carry out the 
suggestion, because with the £34,000,000 
required for the Navy he was notable to 
find the £12,000 necessary to carry it out. 


What he wanted to know was whether | 


if there were any savings on any Vote 
in that £34,000,000 the first use the 
Admiralty, in the exercise of their power 
of virement, made of tha 
to provide the £12,000 in question. 
right hon. Gentleman had said he could 
not carry out the second half of the 


Resolution because the Committee having | 


considered it did not recommend it. 


They said nothing about it in 


Report. He understood they were 
against it. In the second cae the 


verdict of the Committee was accepted 
as decisive, and it was rather hard on 


those who desired this. reform that the | 


hon. | 


The point he wanted to | 


t saving would be | 
The | 


their | 


own Committee. 


*Mr. LUTTRELL (Devonshire, 
| Tavistock) urged the Government to con- 
suggestion which 


‘had been made to them. It seemed to 


him that there was everything to be 


said in favour of acceding to the 
'request. His right hon. friend had 
‘told them that the cost would be 


/even smaller than was generally sup- 
posed, and that, for £12,500 they 
should be able to get rid of the issue of 
spirit rations to the men of the Navy. 
|The House had heard a good deal about 
|the necessity of maintaining the two- 
| Power standard. But it was necessary 
to keep up the moral standard as well 
'as the physical standard, and most of 
the offences in the Navy were to be 
‘traced to drunkenness. We were behind 
other nations in this respect. Japan and 
America had been in front of us for many 
| years in this matter. Unless we kept 
up the moral standard of our men we 
| could not expect to keep up the standard 
|of efficiency in the Navy. He thought 
the money required to carry out this 
reform would be extremely well spent 
| from the point of view of efficiency. In 
America so long ago as 1862 the following 
sine was passed— 


‘ The spirit ration in the Navy of the United 
| States shall for ever cease and thereafter no 
| distilled spirituous liquors shall be ad-itted 
on board of vessels of war except as medical 
stores and upon the order and under the control 
of the medical officers of such vessels, and to 
be used only for such purposes.” 
Rear Admiral Preble of the United 
| States Navy, stated— 
** Three-quarters of the minor and all the 
| major punishments of the men and a large pro- 
| portion of the courts martial of the officers 
| either originated in drunkenne-s or could be 
| traced to drink. I am clearly of opinion that 
the Navy has been largely benefited in its 
| persennel by the prohibition of distilled spirits 
on board ships, though the officers at the time 
| looked upon it with dismay.” 


The following lines showed how popular 


ithe change was— 


‘ Jack’s happy days will soon be past, 

To return again, no, never, 

For they’ve raised our pay 5 cents. a day 
And stopped our grog for ever.” 
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Now, no commanding officer would 
recommend going back to the old system. 
Though he would not advise his 
friends to go to a division, he urged 
in the most strenuous manner that the 
Government should accede to the re- 
quest. 


*Mr. MORTON (Sutherland) said 
that this was a step in the advance- 
ment of the great question of tem- 
perance which everybody professed to 
believe in, but which few carried out 
in practice. He was exceedingly sorry 
that the Governm-nt had not taken more 
interest in it, because it had been found 
everywhere else that where the allowance 
of drink was taken away, and an allowance 
of money substituted, it had always 
done good. The right hon. Gentleman 
had said that he had no recent or 
authentic information from America, but 
he gave some sort of opinion of the man 
in the street that smuggling went on in 
the American Navy, and that there was 


also drinking in the canteens. The 
right hon. Gentleman, however, had 


given no proof whatever that that was 
the case, and it was utterly wrong to 
make such charges against the American 
Navy without proof. Exactly the same 
thing had been said regarding Sunday 
drinking in Scotland. It was said that as 
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own workhouses, infirmaries, and other 
institutions. He had not the slighest 
doubt that our sailors (a fine body of 
men) would gladly avail themselves of the 
money substitute for drink, and that they 
would do good to themselves and their 
families and to the temperance cause by 
showing a good example to the rest of 
their He (Mr. Morton) was 


(Navy Estimates). 


fellows. 
always anxious to do something in the 
cause of temperance, and he was aware 
that strong drink was not necessary or 
useful to anyone, male or female. 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON said he 
could assure the hon. Member that it 
was his intention ‘to institute a real 
inquiry into the subject, and if his own 
recommendation could do it he would 
put a stop to the drink allowance. He 
appealed to the hon. Gentleman to 
allow the vote to be taken, if a division 
was thought necessary, so as to get the 
Speaker out of the Chair. 


*Mr. LUPTON (Lincolnshire, Sleaford) 
said he was sorry that he was unable 
to respond to the request of the right 
hon. Gentleman, but he had experience 
of what it was to raise important ques- 
tions in the absence of Mr. Speaker 
| from the Chair. It was much less easy 
| to discuss then subjects which were of 





a consequence of Sunday closing, shebeens | Vital interest. A great deal had been 


pee sty: 
had sprung up and that there were all sorts | Said about our being able to maintain 
of means of getting drink on Sundays. | our Navy at the two-Power standard. 


Everybody who knew the facts of the 
case, and made a proper inquiry, was 
aware that these charges were entirely 
untrue. The stories in regard to drinking 
in canteens and smuggling in the American 
Navy had about the same amount 
of truth. The right hon. Gentleman had 
said an inquiry would be made; but 
that was how awkward subjects were 
got rid of, and by this time next year 
there might or might not have been an 
inquiry. Indeed, the Government might 
not ke in power twelve months hence, 
and he wanted them to do something 
at once while they were in power. He 
wanted an assurance from the Treasury 
Bench that this was not to be a mere 
inquiry, but that something would be 
done as soon as possible ; and he was sure 
that it would do as much good as the 


| 


He was strongly in favour of a strong 
Navy. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: That is not the 
Question before the House. The Ques- 
tion is an Amendment relating to the 
drink allowance in the Navy. 


*Mr. CARLILE (Hertfordshire, St. 
Albans) said that, while he had very 
much sympathy with the Resolution 
before the House, he should say that 
there was one very ominous expression 
in the speech of the seconder, and 
that was an expression very often 
heard in certain quarters: ‘‘ We ought 
to make it easy for people to do right, 
and difficult for them to do wrong.” 
He had always noticed that whenever 
that observation was made it was im- 








abolition of the drink allowance had | mediately accompanied by a proposal 
done in the American Navy and in our | to rob somebody. However, on this 


Mr. Luttrell. 
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Question, “ That the Question be now 
put,” put, and agreed to. 


617 Chinese on 


occasion there did not seem to be any 
proposal of that kind, and therefore 
one felt sympathy with the Amen1- 
ment. But it ought tobe made perfectly | 
clear that there would be no tyranny 
about this business. They were so} 
accustomed to attempts being made | 
in some parts of the House to put them | 
in leading strings with bibs round their | 
necks. which they associated with children, | 
that they were rather suspicious of this | 
Amendment. He thought if a man was | 
accustomed to have his tot of rum and | 
desired it he should have it under proper | 


Main Question put accordingly, and 
agreed to, 


SUPPLY. 
Considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 


NAVY ESTIMATES, 1908-9. 
to sit 





control. 


Mr. GULLAND : That is quite clearly 
provided for in the Amendment. 


*Mr. CARLILE said he knew that 
something was said in the Amendment 
about recruits, but recruits to the Navy 
came from all classes and of different 
ages, and he did not think it was right 
to tyrannise over them. He had not 
himself taken any drink for thirty-two 
years, and got on very well without it ; 
but he did not think it was right to lay 
down a hard and fast line and say that 
these recruits were not to get a little 
liquor in a properly conducted canteen 
if they wanted it. He thought it was 
a matter for sincere congratulation on 
the part of everybody in the House that 
25 per cent. of the men in the Navy 
were total abstainers. He was quite 
certain that they were all the better for 
it, even in the severe climates to which 
they had sometimes to go. Still, 
he did not want to put our sailors in 
leading strings with bibs round their 
throats, and he hoped that if the matter 
was left in the hands of the right hon. 
Gentleman it would be properly dealt 
with. It would be a sad thing if the 
result was to lead to secret drinking. 


Question, “That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Ques- 
tion,” put, and agreed to. 


Main Question again proposed. 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON rose in 
his place, and claimed to move, “ That 
the Question be now put.” 


Committee Report Progress ; 
/ again To-morrow. 


| ene Sean e 
CHINESE ON BRITISH SHIPS. 


| *Mr. FEN WICK (Northumberland, 
| Wansbeck) in calling attention to the 
conditions under which Chinese subjects 
| were employed on British ships, and in 
/moving: “ That, in the opinion of this 
'House, the conditions under which 
| Chinese seamen are employed on British 
| vessels at ports in the United Kingdom 
| calls for an immediate investigation by a 
Select Committee of this House, with a 
|view to determining whether the pro- 
| visions of the Merchant Shipping Act, 
1906, are sufficient to enable the Board 
|of Trade to prevent abuses arising 
/out of the employment of Chinese in 
‘the British Mercantile Marine,” said 
'the Resolution would be seconded by 
| his hon. friend the Member for Middles- 
| brough, who had, perhaps, a more 
| intimate personal knowledge of the ques- 
| tion dealt with than he claimed to have. 
|The hon. Member had had considerable 
| practical experience of seafaring life, 
| and as the House knew, he himself was 
| not a sailor, though some of his friends 
| said that he was a good sailor, because 
|often as he had been on the water 
jhe was yet in blissful ignorance 
of what it was to be sea - sick. 
|He wished to state at the outset 
| that, speaking on his own behalf and of 
|those in whose interest this Resolution 
| was brought forward, neither they nor 
| he had any complaint to make against 
|the employment of Chinese in our 
‘mercantile marine gua Chinese. They 
'did not wish in any way to curtail the 
'employment of these men. nor did they 
'wish to ask for anything in the nature 


/ 
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of protection or even preferential treat- 
ment for seamen born within the four 
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be seemed to him that it ought to be 
the duty of the House to see that the 


corners of the United Kingdom. All regulations which were imposed by that 


that they claimed was that if Chinese 
or any other foreign subjects were 
employed in the British mercantile 
marine they should not be em- 
ployed under terms and _ conditions 
which practically amounted to sweating 
or unfair agreements which tended very 
largely to deprive British-born subjects 
of their legitimate calling. They under- 
stood, and he believed that the Board of 
Trade would assist them in this respect, 
that wherever Chinese or the subjects of 
any other foreign Power were employed 
in the British mercantile marine they 
should comply strictly and to the letter, 
with the provisions laid down by the 
Board of Trade, both by their regula- 
tions and in their recent legislation. It 
was within the recollection of the House 
that recently they had devoted a large 
portion of their time to the consideration 


of legislation and the laying down of | 


conditions and rules for the regulation 


of the mercantile marine especially with a | 
view of improving the condition of the | 


British sailor. It was true that the regu- 
lations and the legislation to which he had 


referred were based very largely upon | 
the recommendations of a Departmental | 


Committee, which only arrived at them 
after very full, careful, and exhaustive 
inquiry. He would remind the House 
of some of the things which were pro- 
vided for by the President of the Board 
of Trade under the Act of 1906. The 
Act provided, amongst other things, 
that no foreign seaman should be per- 
mitted to engage on a British vessel 
unless he was able to speak and under- 
stand the English language. It also 
provided that no able seaman should 
be engaged unless he was able to prove 


at the time of his engagement that he | 


had served at least for three years before 
the mast or in the capacity of seaman. 
It also enacted better food regulations, 
and laid down what they considered to 
be a reasonable and rational scale of 
allowances which the British seaman 
ought to have; and that no person 
should be shipped as a ship’s cook unless 
he held a certificate granted by 2 school 
of cookery, approved by the Board of 
Trade. These, in his judgment, were 
very wholesome provisions indeed, and. 


Mr. Fenwick. 


Act were strictly and literally observed, 
|The importance of the language test 
would, he thought, be admitted by 
every Member who had the honour 
of listening to the speech in which 
the President of the Boord of Trade 
introduced his Bill two years ago, 
He would like to quote one passage 
from that speech to show the importance 
which the right hon. Gentleman attached 
to the question of language. The right 
hon. Gentleman cited several instances 
which clearly showed the danger to those 
| employed in our mercantile marine, arising 
'from the employment of men who were, 
| it might be, physically fit in every respect 
|to discharge the duties imposed upon 
'them, but who were, in consequence of 
| their want of knowledge and clear under- 
| standing of the English language, abso- 
/lutely unfit to bear the responsibility 
| imposed upon them. The President of 
‘the Board of Trade seid— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 

| 

| ‘There is overwhelming evidence that the 
| lives of men engaged at sea are endangered 
| by the fact that you have seamen on board 
| who do not understand the English language, 
| who consequently do not understand the word 
| of command, and who, especially in moments 
| of emergency, are absolutely worthless for that 
reason.” 


This Resolution was brought forwerd not 
for the sake of protection, but absolutely 
in the interest of the safety of those 
employed in our mercantile marine. 
The Act, as the House would remember, 
only became operative on Ist January of 
the present yeer. Some considerable 
grace, it seemed to him, was allowed to 
shipowners to prepare for all the con- 
sequences of the Act when it became 
operetive. What had happened? Only 
on the previous Saturday the stipendiary 
at Cerdiff was engaged in an inquiry into 
the stranding of a steemship, celled the 
‘** Huddersfield,” off Hartland Point on 
27th January last. That vessel had 
only been a few days at sea, and as the 
| re ult of the inquiry the mester’s certifi- 
| cate wes suspended for six months. The 
| stipendiary, in giving judgment said— 





| 
| 


| ‘The attention of the court had been drawn 
| on several occasions during the last five years 
| to the danger to life and navigation arising 
|from the employment on British ships of 
| foreigners having an insufficient knowledge 
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of the English language to enable them to 
understand the necessary orders and to make 
the communications necessary to be made | 
in the performance of their duty.” 


621 Chinese on 


What were the facts relating to this | 


case ? 
before the Court of Inquiry, and neither 


of them understood a word of the English | 
Were | 


language. [An Hon. MEMBER: 
thev Chinamen?] One was a Greek, | 
and he believed the other was a Chinaman, 
though that was not stated in the news- 
paper report. The man at the look-out | 
on this occasion was a Greek who did not | 
understand the English language, and | 
although he saw that the vessel was | 
approaching broken water, and ought 
to have been able to give intimation to | 
that effect and to call attention to the | 
danger which the vessel was running, | 


he was unable to do so in conse- | 
quence of his inability to find the | 
words necessary, and the vessel was | 
stranded in consequence. Although | 


this man had the advantage of an 
interpreter he was still quite unable | 
to understand the nature of the warning 
which he ought to have given. The 
court went on to express the opinion— 


“ Unless some vigour, care, and vigilance were | 
exercised in giving effect to the restriction on 


the employment of foreign seamen contained 
| to be a British subject, without producing 
/any evidence to show that such was the 
| case. 
'terests of safety and proper discipline 


in Section 12 of the Merchant Shipping Act of 
1906, the restriction was both futile and 
illusory.” 


» 
He contended that that was the case, 
and that unless more careful super- 
vision was exercised at the ports of 
the United Kingdom by the superin- 
tendent or some other person in authority 
when a crew was signing on, to take 
care that these men really did understand 
the English language and the nature of | 
the duties they were called upon to 
perform, the regulations of this House 
would become simply illusory and a sham. 
Pr-bably the case of a vessel which 
signed on on 
one month after the provisions of the 
Act became operative, was familiar to 
the Secretary to the Board of Trade. 
The instructions of the Board of Trade 


as laid down in the Merchant Shipping | 


Act, provided that what was known as 
the Dis. A., which applied to the question | 
of nationality, should he produced at | 


the time when seamen were being signed | | 


on. In this case 


Two of the crew gave evidence | 


| stolen or mislaid, 


| ground. 
/equal force to the case of rating. Ac- 


| had 


3ist January this year, | 


some thirty-eight | 
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| seamen of a foreign nationality were 


signed on without Dis. A. having 
| been submitted to them. It was per- 


| fee tly true that by the Act of 1906 they 
regarded the Chinese and lascars just 
the same as any subject of British 
| India, and in that respect they made a 
| great mistake, because it was very easy 
for a Chinamen coming from anywhere 
outside of Hong-Kong and Shanghai 


| to cry off, on the ground solely that he 
'was a British subject. 


Practically no 
steps, and certainly no efficient steps 
steps, were taken to ascertain whether 
(these men were British subjects or not. 
In cases such as these, very careful con- 
sideration was required. Unless a man 
| hailing from a foreign country was 
capable of showing by documentary 


| evidence that he was a British subject, 


‘he ought to be prevented from signing 
such articles. What was the value of all 
their restrictive legislation and of their 
regulations if they simply accepted 
the ipse dirit of any man who sought 
employment in the mercantile marine 


‘that he was a British subject? A 
| Chinese, Norwegiin, or Russian sailor 


/might go down to the shipping office 
‘and say his papers had been either 


declare that he hailed 
from Hong Kong or Shanghai, and claim 


He maintained that, in the in- 


in the mercantile marine, such an in- 


| dividual who was unable to produce 


documentary evidence as to the place of 


'his nativity should be rejected on that 


The same thing applied with 


cording to the Shipping Act, no man was 


entitled to be rated as an A.B. unless: 
he could produce evidence that he 


served three years before th? 
| mast or asa seaman. The House would 
here again cbserve the great laxity that 
| was displayed in all such cases. He had 
| in his possession the articles of agreement 
| relating to three vessels, and not a tittle 
| of evidence was produced to show that 

the men had served for any length of 
| time before the mast. In another case 
thirty-eight seamen of foreign nationality 
| had signed on as ordinary seamen, 

prac tically without having had any 
| experience of the duties to be performed 
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on board ship. Seventeen of these men 
had left German vessels, two had left 
Russian vessels, and four had left Nor- 
wegian vessels. He maintained that in 
the absence of documentary evidence 
these men ought not to have been treated 
as British subjects, and they were not 
entitled to the covering clauses in the 
Act of 1906. Steps ought to be taken 
.to prevent such men being employed 
in the British mercantile marine. The 
Secretary to the Board of Trade 


might reply to his conte tiors by saying | 


thatthe Board of Trade were fully aware 
of the danger that existed, and were 
doing all they could to meet it. He 
believed that was so. 
Board of Trade were determined as far 


as they could to put an end to these | 


questionable practices. He might also 
remind them that they had had very little 
opportunity as yet to gain experience of 


the operation of the Act, and to say that | 


no inquiry was needed in order to deal 
effectively with the two questions he 
had raised. He was quite alive to the 
importance of such an 


it would be very difficult indeed for the 


Board of Trade to exercise even the | 
powers they possessed, either under the | 


Act of 1906 or former Merchant Shipping 
Acts, until that inquiry was completed 
and its findings reported to Parliament. 
He could see the force of such an argument, 
but there were other points on which 
it seemed to him there was good ground 
for the request that an inquiry should 
be made without delay into the condi- 
tions prevailing in the mercantile marine. 
They had the case of crimping. Almost 
every day they had  aarticles in 


the newspapers calling attention to the | 


fact that so-and-so was in the habit 
of providing Chinese and other seamen 
for the British mercantile marine, and 
was able to do it on certain very easy 
conditions, so far as the shipowner was 
concerned. 
of the Act of 1894, however, it was 
jaid down that— 


“A person shall not engage or supply a sea- 
man or apprentice to be en ered on board any 
ship in the United Kingdom, unless that person 
either holds 4 licence from the Board of Trade 
for the purpose, or is the Owner, Master or 
Mate of the ship, or is bona fide the servant and 
in the constant employment of the Owner, 
or is a Superintendent.” 


Mr. Fenwick. 
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He believed the | 


answer. He | 
recognised that if they set up an inquiry | 


According to Section 111, | 
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| They had advertisements appearing in 
the public Press in the name of gentle- 
men who were willing to procure such 
subjects for the advantage of the ship- 
owners. The following which appeared 
in one of the London newspapers only a 
month or two ago was an example. It 
came from Cardiff and ran as follows— 


‘** GENTLEMEN,—Encouraged by the fact 
that owners of ships have lately applied to me 
to secure Chinese crews for them, I most 
| respectfully beg to call your attention to the 
fact that I always have good and reliable men 
in my house ready to join vessels at the shortest 
| notice and at any port in the United Kingdom, 
| provided half their fares and half expenses of 
| transfer of luggage are paid. When employing 
a Chinese crew, you only require about two 
more hands than Europeans, but the difference 
in costs, not only in wages, is balanced by the 
cheaper scale of provisions the crew demands, 
Hoping to have the privilege to select a crew 
for you on some future occas‘on, I remain 
gentlemen, very respectfully yours, Au Sam.” 


He would like to know whether this 
'man held a licence from the Board of 
Trade as a recruiting agent for Chinese 
‘seamen. If he did not, then he thought 
very drastic steps ought to be taken 
immediately in order to put an end to 
| this state of things. He also gave in his 
advertisement a food scale which the 
Chinese would require, and it was practi- 
cally about one-third of that which was 
/only two years ago laid down as an 
|adequate scale for European seamen 
engaged in the mercantile marine. In 
many cases, too, European seamen had 
|to complain of the unfair contracts with 
|which they were confronted from time 
‘to time. It was perfectly true that 
they were signed by the men with their 
eyes open, but the condition of employ- 
/ment in the country was so precarious 
that in every branch of British industry 
/a@ man was not always strictly speaking 
'a free agent when in search of work. 
He was often compelled by sheer force 
of circumstances to sign a_ contract 
which, if he were freer, he would not be 
likely to sign. He had before him a 
contract in which there was a clause 
providing that if the cook deserted in a 
| European port, and a substitute had to 
/be found, and higher wages were 
/demanded by the substitute (which was 
/ usually the case in European ports) then 
the difference had to be paid out of the 
wages of those engaged on board the vessel. 
| Such conditions seemed to him to be 
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monstrous in the extreme. We were 
opening the ports of the United Kingdom 
and making them practically collecting 
grounds for mon of foreign nationality 
who by the lower rate of wages which 
they were prepared to take were prac- | 
tically driving Europeans out of the 
service of our m2rcantile marine, which 
was at this moment manned to the extent 
of 40 per cent. by seamen of a different 
nationality from our own. This was a 
condition of things that we could not 
look upon with anything like com- 
placency or satisfaction. In the matter 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
agin they had ground for a careful in- 
quiry by the Board of Trade. They hid 
evilence that the operation of the 
Workmens’ Compensation Act was tend- 
ing probably more than anything else 
to drive European seamen out of our 
mercantile murine. That was a very | 
undesirable thing, and unless they were 
prepired to tighten up the regulations 


provided by the Board of Trade and by | 
legislation, the improvements which they | 


expected they were effecting in the lot of 
the British sjilor, which was always an 


arduous one accompanied by danger, | 
were being frittered away and passing | 


into the hands of men of a totally 
diferent nationality. He 
when the original Workmens’ 


large shipowner,*’and deeply in favour 
of extending its provision to seamen, 
in moving an Amendment to that effect, 
siid that the British seaman was the 
worst paid, the worst organised, and the 
least able of all British workmen to take 
care of himself. It was in the interests 
of this class that this Motion had been 
brought forward; he sincerely appealed 
to the Board of Trade to grant an inquiry 
if possible, and he trusted that their 
labours in this respect might not become 
futile and illusory. 


*Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON (Middles- 
brough) said he was afraid he 
would not be able to be 
so calm on this matter as his hon. 
friend, because he had had to deal 
with the question of 


of all the employers in the country he | 


knew of no class who were more inclined 
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remembered | 
Compen- | 
sation Act was passing through the House | 
that the late Sir Arthur Forwood, himself | 


quite | 


shipping and | 


shipowners for a good many years, and | 
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to take advantage of their workmen than 
the shipowner.s There were exceptions. 
There were a good many shipowners who 
did well by their employees and did 
| everything they could to make the con- 
| ditions on board ship all that could 
be desired. What was it that they had 
/to complain of ? For a good many 
'years he had complained of the unre- 
stricted employment of alien seamen 
on British ships, not that he 
objected to any foreign seamen being 
employed be:ause he was a _foreig ier. 
All he said was that if tha 
| shipowner believed, and some of them 
said so, that the foreigner was a better 
man the shipowner ought to pay him 
better wages, and if he was engaged as a 
sailor he should be a competent man. 
That surely implied that he should be able 
to understand the orders given him. Ifhe 
could not understand his orders he was 
not a competent man, and thaf observa- 
tion applied equally to firemen. There 
was no class of employer that he knew of 
that had libelled and defamed their own 
countrymen to a greater extent than the 
shipowner. According to statements of 
some shipowners the British seaman was 
a grumbler, would not attend to his work, 
|never did what was right, and in fact 
was the worst man that they could pos- 
sibly find to have on board ship, Many 
years ago the shipowners gave a prefer- 
en e t» the Swedes andthe Danes. They 
| got them at less wages, but by and by 
| those men commenced to ask for be‘ter 
pay and the shipowners had no further 
use for them. They then tried the 
Germans and Belgians with the same 
result, and they went all round Europe 
even taking in Turks and Greeks, but 
as soon as the men asked a better price 
for their labour their service: were not 
require] to the same preferential extent. 
Now the shipowners had got to 
India and China. He had been told 
more than once by Presidents of the 
Board of Trade that be must not ask for 
any conditions for the lascar or the 
Asiatic, because he was a British subject, 
and that if they asked that he should 
have proper accommodation and food he 
would not be employed. Now it 
seemed that to some extent the 
shipowner had tired of the lascar, 
| and had gone in wholesale for Chinamen. 
ago that this 





| He thought some month: 
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question was becoming very  erious 
indeed. Ten years ago the only liners 
carrying lascars and Chinamen were 
those trading direct from the United 
Kingdom to the Ea:t and back, but 
during the last nine months it wa: not 
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only the liners that had taken on China- | 


men, but nearly the whole cf the tramp 
steamers. He would respectfully suggest 
to his right hon. friend that when the 
Board of Trade were compiling figures 
they should be a little more fair to 
the seamen’s side. The last 
queanial Return gave the percentage 


quin- 


of lascars employed as about twenty- | 


four or twenty-six. That 
tirely misleading, because the lascars 
and Chinamen were employed in. the 
foreign trade principally, andthe number 
of largars and Chinamen in the foreign 
trade emploved as sailors, firemen, and 


was en- 


petty officers was 30,000, while the number | 


of Britishers did not amount to more 
than 59,000 of the same class. If 
they took from that total the number 
of men employed in the Western 
Ocean trade, it would leave nearly 
60 per cent. ef the men 
in foreign-going vessels to be Chinamen 
and lascars. When 
came out they would show a great in- 


employed | 


the next figures | 


crease, because he found that Ah Sam and | 


Ahon were extensively circularising ship- 


owners, pointing out that they were | 


able to supply Chinamen at low wages 
and with a food scale a third of the cost of 
that provided by Act of Parliament for 
Europeans. 
nected with that. The lascars engaged 
in India commenced their voyage there 


There was another evil con- | 


and went back to India and were paid off | 


there, but the Chinamen they were now 
complaining of were becoming residents 
of the ports of the United Kingdom, 
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of infamy in that particular locality, 


| He had to complain of the action of the 


Board of Trade in this matter. His 
hon. friend had already read out to the 
House from a copy of an agreement 
certain clauses which provided that if 
any Chinamen deserted at an American 
port the remaining Chinamen were to 
pay the expenses of a watchman during 
the time the ship remained in port. 
That was not an isolated case, for he 


was present in a mercantile raarine 
office when a crew was signed on, 
and a man who was acting as 
interpreter for the crew was the 


Chinese crimp who was supplying the 
men to the shipowners. He called the 
superintendent’s attention to the matter 
and told him that he would hear more 
about the subject. He had seen a good 
deal of interpreting done m his time. 
His hon. friend had said that the men 
had signed this agreement with their 
eyes open, but he could assure him 
that they did not know what they were 
signing. Jt had to be remembered 
that this was a crew signing on for a 
British ship and signing as.able seamen, 
whilst not one of them was able to 
produce a scrap of paper to show whether 
he was a soldier, a sailor, or a fireman, 
and this was the crew of a ship which 


was to be allowed to sail down the 
Channel. At any rate, the Board of 
Trade could stop that, and lay 


down that they would not allow those 
crimps inside their office. Surely they 
could insist upon a competent inter- 


|preter being provided, and __ that 
every man must produce his certi- 
ficate of discharge. He knew they 
‘had them and he would tell the 


commencing and finishing their voyages | 


here. During the past eighteen months 


there had been an increase of no less | 
| r 
they came from Hong-Kong, Canton, and 


than ten Chinese boarding houses in the 
East End of London. Two years ago 
they had not one Chinese boarding house 
in Cardiff. Now they had eleven or 
twelve. At Liverpool they had multi- 
plied in the same way, and if any hon. 


1 


House why. Before the end of last 


year the language test was not in opera- 


tion, and a good many Chinamen when 
asked their place of birth gave a truthful 
answer, and many of them stated that 


other places in China. But the Chine- 
man was a cunning fellow, and he was 
smart enough to discover that according 


‘to the Merchant Shipping Act if he 


Member visited the West India Dock 


Road to-morrow he would wonder 
where all the British inhabitants had 
gone to, because the Chinaman monopo- 
lised every public-house and every den 


Mr. Havelock Wilson. 


could prove that he was a British subject 


the language test would not apply. 
Consequently the Chinamen were ad- 


'vised to conceal their actual place of 
‘birth and give Hong-Kong instead. 


Many of those Chinamen had seea 
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previous service in British ships, and he 
had taken the trouble of searching their 


records, and he found that in nearly | 
every case where a Chinaman had give: | 


Hong-Kong in his latest engagement, on 
previous engagements the same Chira- 
man had given quite a different plae of 
birth, and this proved clearly that 
those Chinamen were with impunity de- 
ceiving the Board of Trade. It was 
necessary that they should have this 
matter thrashed out, because it was 
becoming a very serious question; 
this kind of thing was bejng done by 
shipowners in order to defeat the benefits 
conferred by the new Merchant Shipping 
Act. But this raised a much more 
serious question. The shipowners who 
went in for that class of labour knew 
that if a Chinaman died there was much 
less responsibility attaching to them 
than if they employed Europeans. A 
Chinaman might come out of the stoke- 
hole overworked, jump overboard, and 
that was the end of the matter; butif a 
Britisher did the same thing, the prob- 
ability was that friend of his, 
probably his wife, or some member of 
his family would bring forward a claim 
against the shipowners for compensation. 
Chinamen were overworked, and he was 
going to give to the House some figures 
which he thought would startle even 
his right hon. friend. Recently they 
had had a Colonial Shipping Confer- 
ence, and he wished to show how easy 
it was for the Board of Trade to 
make mistakes. At that Conference, 
in discussing the question of the number 
of men dying on board ship he stated 
that fifteen or twenty men every month 
committed suicide on board ship. Mr. 


some 


Norman Hill, the representative of the | 
shipowners, was very much struck with | 
that statement, and Captain Chalmers | 


challenged him on the point. Captain 
Chalmers said that he had the official 
Returns for the five years 1901-1906 
inclusive, and the total number of suicides 
in British ships amongst firemen and 
trimmers during that period was 152. 
When Captain Chalmers was 
about disappearances he said they were 
put down as supposed suicides and the 
number was 159; that made 311 in five 
years. He was going to quo‘e from the 
quinquennial retvrn of ihe Board of 
Trade, Table 2, ratings and nationality 
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| of seamen. 


asked | 
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He found from that return 
| that the total number of trimmers and 
firemen employed on 4th April, 1906, 
in the mercantile marine was 46,787, 
whereas Captain Chalmers said the num- 
ber was 120,000. If they took away 
from the 46,787—and he was justified in 
doing so—the men in the coasting trade, 
it brought the total down to 39,565 
British :eamen. foreigners and lascars em- 
ployed in the foreign trade. The deaths 
from suicide in the year 1907 amongst 
firemen and trimmers were seventy-five ; 
one in 527 men committed suicide; 
deaths from suicide, missing and dis- 
appearance, were 150; and that worked 
out that one man in every 263 employed 
in the stokehole including Chinamen, 
lascars, and others, committed suicide in 
oe year. The deaths from suicide, mis- 
sing and disappearance, heatstroke, 
numbered one in every 217; onshore the 
deaths from suicide were only one in every 
4,000. That terrible state of things now 
exisiel on board ship, and he did not 
care whether the men affected were 
lascars or Chinamen, if they were being 
done to death through overwork, it 
was the duty of the House of Commons 
to step in and put the matter right. 
He thought that explained why a pre- 
ference was being given to those poor 
unfortunate men who were not able to 
speak for themselves. He wanted the 
Board of Trade, if they were going to 
inquire, to make a fairly full inquiry 
into the whole affair. He believed that 
the Board of Trade had now a good 
many powers in their hands, and if 
they would only take into consideration 
the rating of men he believed they had 
very ample powers. The Board of 
Trade had power to detain any ship as 
unseaworthy in consequence of being 
undermanned. Ifa ship had taken on a 
crew of Chinamen, none of whom could 
speak English or produce a scrap of 
/evidence that they were reliable and 
| competent, he submitted that that ship 
| was not seaworthy, and that it was 
within the power of the Board of Trade 
to say to the owner: “TI will not allow 
your ship to go to sea, because I do not 
|think she is properly manned.” In 
| putting it that way, he was putting it in a 
|reasonable and fair manner. He would 
| be the last to prevent any man entering 
employment as long as he was competent 
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to do the work and was getting fair 
conditions. Many ofthese men did not eat 
the same class of food as Britishers. It 
was astonishing how little food these 
men were provided with. The following 
shows how these men are fed. Daily 
scale of provisions for lascars and other 
native seamen :—For Home-Trade ships. 
Rice, 1 lb. 12 0z.; Dal, 6 0z.; Ghee, 2 
oz. ; Chillies, 4 dr.: Garlic, 8 dr. ; Salt, 
8 dr. ; Turmeric, 8 dr.; Dry fish, 4 oz. ; 
Onions, 8 dr.; Water, One gallon of 8 
pints. For Foreign-going Ships. Rice, 
1 lb. 6 0z.; Flour, 10 oz.; Val, 6 oz. 
Ghee, 2 oz. ; Salt, 8 dr. ; Curry Stuff, 1 
oz.; Dry fish, 4 0z.; Vegetables, 6 oz. ; 
Tamarind, 1 oz.; Tea, 4 dr.; Sugar, 
1 oz. 8 dr.; Lime-juice, 1 02.; oil 
(mustard) 12 dr. ; Water, six pints daily. 
He submitted that that was not suffi- 
cient food for the kind of work these 
poor unfortunate men were called upon 
to do, and in despair they sometimes 
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jumped overboard. He believed that 
accounted for the serious number of 


Chinamen and lascars who died from 
heat stroke or committed suicide. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board would promise 
a full and careful inquiry. 


Motion proposed, and Question pro- 
posed, “That, in the opinion of this 
House, the conditions under which 
Chinese seamen are employed on British 
vessels at ports in the United Kingdom 
calls for an immediate investigation 
by a Select Committee of this House, 
with a view to determining whether 
the provisions of the Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1906, are sufficient to enable the 
Board of Trade to prevent abuses arising 
out of the employment of Chinese in the 
British Mercantile Marine.’—(Mr. Fen- 
wick.) 


Mr. AUSTIN TAYLOR (Liverpool, 
East Toxteth) said the hon. Member who 
had just sat down had accused the ship- 
owners of being of all employers the most 
unscrupulous, and, if the statements 
made were justified, the terms of this 
Resolution ought to be much wider than 
they were. In listening to the speeches 
of the mover and the seconder of the 
Motion, he was struck with the confusion 
of thought or argument between them. 
The Motion before the House was strictly 
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employed on British vessels at ports in 
the United Kingdom, but the speeches 
of the hon. Members really constituted 
an attack upon the employment of 
foreigners in the British mercantile 
marine. The mover seemed to indicate 
that provided a seaman could make out 
he was a British subject, everything was 
all right, and he could be en ployed with- 
out question. That was not the terms 
of the Motion. What was desired eyj- 
dently was that the foreigner should be 
excluded altogether. [Cries of “No! 
no!”] That seemed to him to be the 
argument lying behind the speeches of 
the hon. Members. If that was not the 
case, he was very glad. He was not 
there to justify any ill-treatment of sea- 
men of any nationality. Dur'ng the time 
the recent Merchant Shipping Bill was 
passing through Conmittee, he thought 
the members of that Con mittee would 
agree that those representing the ship- 
owners ra‘sed no objection to the various 
improvements and mitigations put for- 
ward for the benefit of the British sailor. 
He would only say that he could not think 
the proportion of foreign sailors in our 
mercantile marine was suffering anything 
from that Act, but had shared equally 
with the British sailor in the benefits 
it conferred. He thought the ship- 
owners as a body were not the unscrupu- 
lous men the seconder of the Motion had 
indicated. He asserted with confidence 
that shipowners as a body were honour- 
ably carrying out the spirit of the Act, 
and the case which the hon. Member for 
Middlesbrough had brought forward did 
not justify the belief that since the passing 
of the Act the proportion of foreigners, 
whether Asiatic or European, in the 
mercantile marine had _ substantially 
increased. 


Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON said he 


/could not give the figures, because they 


had not yet been published by the Board 
of Trade, but he could say there were 
dozens of vessels carrying Chinamen now 
which a few months ago were carrying 
Britishers. 


Mr. AUSTIN TAYLOR: That is the 
assertion of the hon. Gentleman. 


Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON said he 


confined in its terms to Chinese seamen | had the articles to prove his statement. 


Mr. Havelock Wilson. 
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Mr. AUSTIN 1AYLOR said he was 


not prepared to accept the statement 
until he saw some official justification for 
it. The hon. Member appeared to assert 
that foreigners of European origin had 
disappeared from the British mercantile 
marine. Did they not form part of his 
Union? Was it possible for the hon. 
Member to get up in the House and 
represent that foreign sailors from the 
Continent were displaced in the British 
mercantile marine and that there were 
no European foreign sailors on board 
British ships ? 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON : I never 
said that. 


Mr. AUSTIN TAYLOR said the hon. 
Member came very near to saying it when 
he gave the House to understand that 
there had been a process of getting rid of 
the European foreigner in order to re- 
place him by the Asiatic. He did not 
believe that in this matter of employ- 
ing foreign seamen the  shipowner 
was altogether a voluntary agent. He 
spoke with some knowledge when he said 
that in the class of ships where foreigners 
were employed it was more often than not 
the fortune of the British shipowner to 
employ them because he had no alter- 
native. There seemed to be an im- 
pression that every British steamer did 
nothing but trade to and from the ports of 
this country, but the fact was that many 
vessels were absent from these shores for 
nearly a year at a time, and it was not 
always possible to get British sailors to 
ship on these vessels. 


Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON said he 
did not admit that. 


Mr. AUSTIN TAYLOR: Does the 
hon. Gentleman say that every steamer 
leaving this country could be manned by 
British seamen ? 


Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: Yes. 


Mr. AUSTIN TAYLOR: I dispute 
that: I give it the direct negative. He 
believed it was not possible to man the 
British mercantile marine to-day with 
British sailors, however much they might 
desire to do so, and when they manned 
them with British sailors such was the 
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nature of the employment that when these 
vessels put into foreign ports desertions 
took place. The idea that it was to 
the advantage of the shipowner to get rid 
of his crew in a foreign port in order to 
replace them with cheaper labour was 
one of the mistakes which people not 
directly acquainted with the question fell 
into. There was nothing more annoying 
to a shipowner than to see in his accounts 
the items of “ blood money” that had 
to be paid to foreign boarding masters for 
replacing deserters from his ships. He 
did not profess himself to have the 
slightest sympathy with those who wished 
to substitute for British or European 
sailors cheaper Asiatic labour, but he 
believed one of the reasons why Asiatic 
seamen were engaged in the Far East was 
that they would stick more closely to 
the vessel than the sailors of British or 
foreign European origin who were shipped 
here. It was not to the interest of the 
shipowner that Chinese shipped in the 
Far East and brought here should leave 
the vessel. They were shipped for the 
round voyage, and they were entitled to 
remain by the vessel, and it was not to the 
interest of the shipowner that they should 
desert. He felt that the House was 
naturally disposed, as if he were not a 
shipowner he himself would be disposed, 
to resent the employment of Asiatics at 
all in the British mercantile marine, and 
to be perfectly candid with themselves 
and with their own prejudices, was it not 
a fact that almost everybody felt that 
the Chinaman or lascar, whether a British 
subject or not, was for racial reasons 
someone whom they would rather see 
substituted by a British-born sailor if 
they could get him. But let them not 
exaggerate the extent of this necessity. 
He had read the evidence given before 
the American Commission on their mer- 
cantile marine. The Americans em- 
ployed Chinese in their ships in the 
Pacific. No doubt there were abuses 
there just as there were on some British 
ships, but the report of the Commission 
went to show that even American ship- 
owners, with all their racial feelings, found 
that it could not pay them in the Pacific 
if they displaced the Chinese who at 
present manned their ships and sub- 
stituted American seamen. However, 
he felt they must be candid in the matter, 
and while deploring the necessity for the 
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mercantile marine’s being manned so 
largely in these waters with Asiatic sailors, 
they had to recognise that it could not 
be altogether avoided. He only spoke 
for himself ; but he would call the atten- 
tion of the House to the strictly limited 
character of the Resolution. It dealt 
purely with Chinese sailors engaged on 
British ships in British ports, and lascars, 
foreigners like Greeks, Turks, Jews and 
infidels were left out of it. If there were 
abuses of a grave character connected 
with Chinese labour engaged in British 
ports, he would, so far as he was 
personally concerned, have not the least 
objection to their being made the subject 
of inquiry. He hoped, however, the 
House would not act precipitately, but 
would be sure from official and authorita- 
tive sources as to the extent of these 
abuses, if they existed, and whether they 
were of a grave character, before they 
allowed a very natural racial feeling 
to influence them unduly in their 
proceedings. 


*Mr. HOUSTON (Liverpool, West Tox- 
teth) said he was entirely in sympathy 
with the Motion moved by the hon. 
Gentleman, whom he complimented upon 
the temperate and at the same time 
forcible language with which he had 
brought it before the House. He very 
much regretted that the seconder had in- 
dulged in the exaggerated statements and 
irresponsible language for which he was 
so well known. He agreed with the 
object of the Motion, not merely as a 
pious opinion, but as one which he had 
put in practice for the past twenty-five 
years. He had a decided objection to 
the employment of foreigners of any 
nationality in our mercantile marine. 
He looked upon such as a source of 
danger to our country and an evidence 
of an element of the decadence of our 
nation. To his mind it was extremely 
regrettable, when one viewed the 
appalling amount of unemployment in this 
country, that they should have to employ 
foreigners to make up the shortage in the 
mercantile marine. But they all knew 
it was impossible to make sailors out of 
full-grown men. This was a question 
which ought to be dealt with by the 
nation. The shortage of British seamen 
in the mercantile marine was due entirely 
to the great diminution in the number 


Mr, Austin Taylor. 
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of sailing ships which, in the old days, 
carried a number of apprentices and boys. 
These were, unfortunately, rather in the 
way on board steamships. He had 
tried the experiment himself, and he 
was sorry to say it did not turn 
out a success. Regarding the employ- 
ment of foreigners, some little time 
ago he had the percentage of foreigners 
taken out in the whole of his fleet, 
and it worked out at about 2 per cent. 
There would have been no foreigners 
employed at all had it not been that 
vacancies caused by desertions abroad 
had to be filled, and the only possible 
men to be obtained were foreigners. In 
this matter of the exclusive employment 
of Britishers he had had to fight against 
his captains. Most sea captains con- 
sidered the Norwegian or Swede or 
German a more desirable seaman than the 
Britisher ; as a rule he was more sober 
and more amenable to discipline. He 
looked upon such men as a greater ele- 
ment of danger to our country than 
Chinamen would be in the case cf war, 
as we were less likely to be engaged in 
a great naval war with China than 
with nations nearer home. No one 
had a kinder heart towards British sailors 
than he had. He had sailed with them 
himself, and it could not be said of him 
by anyone that he had not been a good 
comrade and a good employer. There 
was no better man afloat in times of 
danger and emergency than the British 
seaman, although he was not always 
so sober or amenable to discipline as he 
should like to see him. Reference had 
been made to the boarding-house master 
and the seaman. Why did the boarding- 
house master exist? Ever since the 
abolition of imprisonment for desertion in 
the case of seamen, it was a common prac- 
tice for men to come down to the sailors’ 
home and to sign articles to be on board at 
a certain time and not to come on board 
at that time, or sometimes they came 
down to the ship and then for some 
reason or another cleared out of it. 
Were they to delay the sailing of a ship 
for the want of one or two men? Then 
came the boarding master with his 
substitutes, and he was bound to say 
that in most cases the substitutes were 
anything but satisfactory. He remem- 
bered once himself, when a young man 
and an officer on board a liner, sailing on 
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Christmas Eve. A number of men did 
not turn up, but the boarding-house 
master did with his substitutes. He 
took the precaution to have the men’s 
bags opened. They all had good sub- 
stantial bags, but out of one man’s bag he 
turned a pair of window curtains, a 
blanket, and some straw. That was 
what the man was povided with to go 
across the Atlantic. These substitutes 
would not be required if the sailor would 
join his ship when he had signed articles. 
He endorsed everything that had been 
said as to the inadvisability—he would 
like to use a stronger term—of employ- 
ing foreigners on board ship who could 
not speak English, nor understand 
it. He quite agreed that a ship 
in that position was in an unseaworthy 
condition, and he sympathised with 
the unfortunate captain and officers 
who had to take a ship out to sea in such 
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drink did interfere with the British 
sailor’s performance of his duty andhis 
efficiency on board ship. [“Oh!”] It 
was all very well for the hon. Member 
behind him to sneer at this. He was 
as good a friend and, perhaps, a 
bette: friend, to the seaman than the 
hon. Member. He did not rate them as 
angels; they had their faults. In 
spite of them, however, they deserved 
kindness, sympathy, and _ considera- 
tion. Therefore he had the greatest 
sympathy with the Motion of the hon. 
Member, and would not have spoken 
as he had done but for the expressions 
used with regard to a class of gentlemen 
in this country who, he maintained, 


| for patriotism, respectability, honour and 
| ability, were second to no other class 


| in the country. 


*THeE PARLIAMENTARY SECRE- 


a condition. But what was often as| TARY to rae BOARD or TRADE (Mr. 


great a danger was that the British sea- 


KearLey, Devonport): The subject to 


man came on board sometimes ina state | which my hon. friend the Member for 
ofintoxication. He wasspeaking, not as| Wansbeck calls attention is one of 
a “tramp” owner but as the owner of | extreme importance, dealing as it does 


liners, which he thought it would be 


with legislation which has been passed 


admitted were a higher class of ship, | in the last two years by this House, and 
in reg:rl to Chinese ]libourand Liverpool | in a special sense with the administra- 
in particular, he would refer the mover | tion of it under the responsibility of 
and seconder of this Motion to ship- | myself and my right hon. friend so long 


owners not on that side of the House 
but on the other, to Liberals, to gentle- 
men who, at the last general election, 
denounced Chinese labour in the South 
African mines as the very worst kind 
of slavery, and yet did not hesitate to 
employ them on board their ships. 
True, these Gentlemen were free traders, 
and he had no doubt that they thought 
and they were entitled to think that they 
should have free trade in labour if they 
were to have free trade in regard to 
imported articles. No doubt the hon. 
Member for Hexham might be able 
to say something about Chinese labour. 


So far as the Chinaman was con- 
cerned, he had many faults but 
he had many virtues also. He was 


sober as a rule, industrious, frugal, 
and healthy. True, he did indulge 
in vices, and very serious vices, but he 
did not do so at times when he was at 
work or was expected to be at work. 
The opium den was a very deadly place, 
but it did not interfere with the sailor 
or fireman on board ship, whereas 





as we are at the Board of Trade. I 
desire to associate myself with the com- 
pliments paid to my hon. friend on the 
moderation he displayed in bringing 
forward this Motion and in presenting 
his case, more especially because I 
recognise that it deals with subject 
matter as to which the House may be 
deemed to be somewhat sensitive. The 
desirability of the employment of Chinese 
labour has been combated in this House, 
and therefore it is very liable to excite 
prejudice, but my hon. friend was very 
careful to put his case before us in a 
fair and square manner. In the terms 
of the Motion and by his speech my hon. 
friend, contrary to my hon. friend who 
seconded, has confined in the main 
part the issue to the engagement of 
Chinese seamen in home ports. My 
hon. friend the Member for Middles- 
borough emphasised and amplified many 
of the facts and arguments brought 
forward by the hon. Member for North- 
umberland, but he enlarged consider- 
ably the scope of criticism over a very 
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wide field, and even if I were disposed 
to endeavour to reply to him, I 
am perfectly certain that the time 
would not allow me to give him any 
satisfaction on many points which he 
has referred to in his speech. The 
Motion seeks an investigation into the 
“conditions under which Chinese sea- 
men are emploved on British vessels 
in the United Kingdom, with a view 
of determining whether the provisions 
of the Act of 1906 are sufficient to enable 


the Board of Trade to prevent abuses | 


arising out of the employment of Chinese 
in the mercantile marine.” This rather 
assumes that we are made acquainted 


to-night for the first time with condi- 
tions and circumstances arising out of | 
| Compensation Act, protected in case of 


the passing of the 1906 Act, and that 
no administrative steps are being taken 
to insure that the benefits conferred 
under particular sections are working in 
the direction contemplated. I shall hope 
to show during the course of my speech 
that there is no ground for any assump- 
tion of this kind. In preparing for the 
Act coming into force we took the 
greatest care to consider the matter in 
all its bearings. We took the best 
expert advice that we could get, not 
merely from shipowners, but from 
the hon. Member for Middlesbrough 
himself, and others with a view of apply- 
ing it in such a way that it would bring 
about the results for which the Act 
was passed. Since the Act came into 
force we have had _ representations 
made to us and certain communi- 
cations pointing in certain  direc- 
tions, and we have not 
the warnings so given, and long before 
the notice of this Motion was on the 
Paper we had already taken steps to 
gather information as to what would 


neglected 


happen or was likely to happen detri- 
mental to our legislation. I am entitled 
to put that before the House, because 
I rather gathered that my hon. friend 
is under the impression that he was 
revealing to us to-night much informa- 


Mr. Kearley 
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tion which we had not before obtained. 
| Under the Merchant Shipping Act of 
i906, and also under another Act, the 
| Workmen’s Compensation Act of the 
seme year, the position of the seamen 
in our mercantile 
enormously improved and great advan- 
tages are conferred upon them. In the 
first place, the seaman has obteined for 
the first time a statutory food scale, 
the enforcement of which gives him a 
far more liberal and varied dietary than 
he hitherto secured by voluntary 
arrangements. In the second place, his 


marine has been 


_housing conditions on board ship have 


been materially bettered by the increased 
space ellotted to his use; and in the 
third place, he is, under the Workmen’s 


loss of life or injury. But it has been 
definitely stated by my hon. friend the 
Member for Wansbeck and my _ hon. 
friend the Member for Middlesbrough, 
that these benefits, instead of accruing 
to the advantage of the seaman, have 
worsened his position in the United 
Kingdom ports. That raises in a direct 
form a question of serious importance, 
and it is this, as to whether the bettering 
of the condition of the British sailor 
contemplated by the recent Acts passed 
for his benefit, is to be allowed in practice 


|to prejudice him in the eyes of his em- 


ployers. In view of the importance of! 





this question, I have made _ personal 
investigation into the employment of 
Chinamen in British ships in British 
ports, and as it was desirable to 
endeavour to secure first-hand irfor- 
mation, I thought I could not do better 
than interview the various merine super- 
intendents who supervise the engage- 
ment of crews at London and the 
principal outports. It appears that 
for the last two or three years there has 
undoubtedly been a growth in the em- 
ployment of Chinamen in British ships 
in our own ports, and there is a general 


consensus of opinion emong the Marine 








Superintendents that recent legislation 
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is likely to accelerate it. I do not put 
it higher than that, but as to the ten- 
dency, I have figures supplied to me by 
the marine superintendents. I will 
first of all give a summary of those given 
to me by the marine superintendents 
of the three leading marine offices in 
London, situated at Poplar, Dock Street, 
and the Victoria Docks. These figure, 
include some other Asiatics, but the 
majority of the men are Chinamen. In 
1905 448 Chinese seamen signed on. In 
1907 they had increased to 1,211, and 
from Ist January to 22nd February, 
which represents about the seventh part 
of this year, there were 256 signed on. 
I multiply that by seven and estimate 
the total quantity for the year, which 
works out at 1,792. So much for Lon- 
don. Ihave also the figures for the leading 
outports, viz., Glasgow, Liverpool, Car- 
diff, Barry, and Newport. In 1905 in 
the outports the number of Asiatics 
engaged was 1,424; in 1907 the number 
had grown to 3,173, and for that period 
of this year to which I have referred the 
number was 544, giving 3,808 as the 
total for the year if multiplied by seven. 


*Mr. HOUSTON: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman give us the separate figures 
for Liverpool ? 


*Mr. KEARLEY: Ihave themat the 
office and shall be pleased to give them 
to the hon. Member. Summarising the 
results, we have 1,872 signing on in 1905 
in the same ports, 4,384 in 1907, and, 
on the commutation I have used, 5,600 
this year. That is a serious figure. 
My hon. friend has been perfectly frank 
in saying they do not wish to interfere 
in any way with the employment of 


Chinamen or other Asiatics abroa’, in | 


their legitimate sphere. They are 
directing attention in a forcible way to 
the increase of employment of the 
Chinaman in the United Kingdom. 
What is the explanation of these figures ? 
My hon. friend says that the explanation 
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is to be found in the fact that those 
who employ Chinamen hope to escape 
the liabilities and obligations of that bene- 
ficial legislation which we passed two years 
ago, and to which I have made reference 
in detail. I suppose they expect to 
save money. They certainly do so, 
because in no part of the United Kingdom 
is the Chinaman receiving the same 
wage as that paid to the British or 
European sailor serving on the same 
ship. I do not think too much stress 
can be laid on the admission of my two 
hon. friends that they do not in any way 
wish to interfere with the employment 
of Asiatics in their proper sphere. I 
am bound to point out that it is no part 
of British policy to prohibit the employ- 
ment of foreigners, as such, in the 
mercantile marine. That point has been 
emphasised by my hon. friend, but he 








pointed out that in the interests of 
| safety, the Act of 1906 prohibited the 
|engagement at ports within home trade 
limits of foreign seamen with insufficient 
| knowledge of English. He referred to 
| the speech of my right hon. friend in 
|introducing the Bill, when he quoted 
cases in justification of that section, and 
as illustrations of the sort of things we 
sought to legislate against—cases almost 
identical with the Huddersfield case 
| sotined to by my hon. friend. The 
‘language test does not apply to any 
British subject or any inhabitant of 
|any British Protectorate, nor to lascars ; 
‘and although we have only had two 
months experience of the working of 
| this section, there are indications to show 
|that these exemptions are being used 
by Chinamen in such a way that they 
are, in effect, defeating the very objects 
we had in view when the section was 
passed. My hon. friends pointed out— 
and I am bound to agree with them in 
the main—that practically every China- 





man signing on in home ports declares 
himself to come from Hong-Kong or 
Singapore, and so claims the benefit 
afforded to any British subject. We 
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are not surprised, knowing he is a wily 
customer, that all documentary evidence 
that might be offered to show that he is 


not what he claims to be has disappeared, | 


so that there is really no definite record 
of his nationality.» Not very long ago 
the marine superintendent either at 
Barry or Cardiff refused to admit some 
Chinamen as British subjects, and give 
them the benefit of the section unless 
they proved their nationality. They 
immediately trooped into the town 
and came back armed with statutory 
declarations. That gives an idea of 
the direction in which this language 
test is being abused. I have another 
figure that I glean from Poplar. It 
illustrates the position most vividly. 
It should be remembered that until this 
year there was nothing to be gained by 
Chinamen by mis-stating their birthplace. 
Therefore, the records of the places 
whence they came were provably more 


or less accurately supplied. There were | 
shipped from Poplar last year, 590 | 


Chinamen,’of whom only 190 claimed to 


have been born at Hong-Kong or Singe- | 


pore. This year already, out of the 


192 that have been shipped, 162, or 94 | 


per cent. declared that Hong-Kong or 
Singapore was their place of birth. So 
I do not think it is a matter that requires 


very much arguing to show that the wily | 


Chinaman has* detected the weak spot 
in our armour and is utilising it to his 
own special advantage. Before I say 
what we are prepared to do, perhaps I 


ought to deal with some of the special | 


points that have been referred to. My 


hon. friend referred to the illegal supply | 


of seamen—to crimping—and wanted to 
know whether a particular man with a 
Chinese name was licensed to supply 
them. Of course he was not licensed. 
We know what is going on, but our 
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seamen, not being licensed, and I assure 
the hon. Member that the man whose 
letter we have had read to us will not 
escape our attention if we can get the 
necessary evidence. The penalty is £20 
for each man illegally supplied. I am 
familiar with the agreement to which the 
hon. Member has referred. It was 
'signed as long ago as May of last year. 
| The question is as to whether an illegality 
has been committed. By Section 114 of 
‘the Act of 1894, any stipulation may be 
, inserted in an agreement if agreed to by 
| the parties concerned, always provided 
| it is not contrary to the law. The whole 
| point is a legal one, and the matter has 
| been communicated to our solicitor, 
and his opinion has been invited. 
If I find that an agreement of this 
kind is illegal, we shall know exactly 
what to do to prevent its occurrence. 
But I do not hesitate to stigmatise 
the agreement as most harsh and un- 
conscionable, one quite unusual, and one 
that no decent shipowner would attempt 





‘to support or back up in any way. I 
| think my hon. friend went out of his way 
| to make observations about shipowners 
‘that he was certainly not entitled to 
imake. There may be shipowners who 
do things they ought not to do, but when 
the hon. Member spoke of them as being 
/among the worst employers to be found 
| anywhere, I think, if I may say so, that 


that is a statement that ought not to be 
made. 


Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: I think 
my hon. friend did not catch what I said, 
I said that many shipowners were all 
| that could be desired, but that a large 
|number of them were the most un- 
| scrupulous employers I know in the 
‘country. I stand by that statement 
| absolutely. 


difficulty at the moment is to get suffi- | 


cient evidence to bring about a prosecu- | 


tion. But last year we were successful 


in Cardiff in prosecuting one of these | 


Chinese boarding-masters for procuring 
Mr. Kearley. 


*Mr. KEARLEY: I can say on the 
part of the Board of Trade, in connection 
| with the Merchant Shipping Bill, that the 
| Department has had from time to time 
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to consult the shipowners on many ques- 
tions which tended against their pockets 
and in the direction of the interests of 


the class whom the hon. Member repre- | 


sents. The experience of the Depart- 


ment leads me to say without hesitation | 


that a more upright and honourable body 
of men willing and anxious to do their 


best to improve the lot of those whom , 


they employ than the shipowners cannot 
be found. That does not prevent the 
hon. Member or the Board of Trade 
from saying it has come to our notice 


that there are certain shipowners who 
|tainly not lacking in the power to see 


must not be taken as a type; but these 
are individuals for whom we can have 
no particular regard when they act con- 
trary to the practice of the best ship.- 
owners. 
Chinamen engaging without producing 
their discharge book. But there is no 
legal obligation on the part of these men 
to produce their discharge book. A 
master is compelled to give a seaman a 
certificate or discharge book, so that he 
may have a record in seeking further 
employment, at the end of his voyage, 
but there is no obligation on the part 
of the seaman when he goes to seek em- 
ployment to produce the book. I am 
not quite sure, even assuming we had 
the power, which we have not, to impose 
the obligation on every seaman to pro- 
duce his discharge book, that we should 
Member for Middles- 


carry the hon. 


brough with us. 


Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: That is 
what I have been pleading for for years. 


*Mr. KEARLEY: I do the hon. 
Member an injustice. I thought pos- 
sibly at times he might find it work 
hardship, but I make no more of that. 
The argument has been used that a man 
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| who signs on without being called upon 
| to produce his discharge book gives no 
‘evidence of his competency. The hon. 
Member knows that a master is bound 
to engage a competent number of deck 
hands. Does the hon. Member deny 
that? They are the Board of Trade 
orders, and no marine superintendent 
would dare to allow a ship to go to sea 
unless there is a sufficient number of 
competent deck hands on board. If this 
condition is not satisfied there is a 
remedy provided in an appeal to the 
surveyor, and the Department is cer- 


that ships go to sea properly manned, 
and ships can be detained until the crew 


‘is made up to a competent strength. 


The Board of Trade are doing that. 
Not long ago a ship wanted to go away 
with only five deck hands, the minimum 
number being six. The superintendent 
pointed out that under such circum- 


' stances it would be an unseaworthy ship, 


and the masterengaged another man. It 
turned out that the additional man en- 
gaged had never been to sea before, and the 
matter was again reported, and that 


ship was not allowed to go to sea until 
an efficient man had _ been sub- 
stituted. I know that the hon. Member 
is an advocate of a manning scale, and 
he wants to have on board so many 
A.B’s. The hon. Member has put for- 
ward the recommendations of a previous 
Committee, but there was no unanimity 
about that Report; no two members 
of that Committee agreed to the same 
thing. The is at this 
moment a member of an Advisory Com- 


hon. Member 
mittee on the subject of manning, and 
he can fight the question out there. 
As to the course which the Government 
proposed to follow, we do not desire 
the Select Committee which we are 
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invited to appoint, because we have a | 


better alternative. It would be im- | 
possible for a Select Committee to report | 
in less than two years; and the Board | 


of Trade are unwilling to transfer to | 


other shoulders their responsibility for 
administering this Act—a responsibility | 
which they are perfectly competent to | 
discharge. With a fairly full knowledge 
of what has happened and of what the 
tendency undoubtedly is the Board will 
investigate this matter in order to check 
and nip in the bud the abuses that 
threaten to defeat the object of legisla- 
tion. One thing the Board is deter- 


mined to do at once, and that is that, 





when Chinamen in the United Kingdom 
British 
exemption from the language test, the 


ports claim as subjects an 


title to exemption will have to be proved. 


Mr. JOHN WARD: 
proof ? 


What sort of | 
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most carefully the food scale inserted 
in articles of agreement where Chinese 
are employed, particularly in respect of 
I think I have dealt with 
all the points raised, and I have en. 


its adequacy. 


deavoured to do so in a frank way. I 
would ask my hon. friend not to persist 
in his Motion for the appointment of a 


| Select Committee, because I feel con- 
| fident—and I say this in the interest 


of the seamen—that the Board of Trade 
will be able to deal with this matter 
satisfactorily. It will be investigatedat 
once, and we shall take good care, as is 
only fair, that all the interests concerned 
will have an opportunity of being heard, 
It is in that spirit that we shall try to 


bring the matter to a satisfactory 
conclusion. 
Mr. JOHN WARD said the hon, 


Member for the East Toxteth Division 


of Liverpool had addressed the House 


‘inthe interest of the shipowners as he 


*MR. 
question. 
difficulty. 
tem of registration of birth in China, but | 


KEARLEY: 
I know there 


I expected that 
will be some 


At present there is no sys- 


we have our Consular officers in China, | 
and we have our own marine superin- 
tendents in Hong-Kong and Singapore, 
andIdonot think it is beyond the wit of 


the Board of Trade to bring into existence 
some system of identification which will | 


We have determined to 
As to | 
the food scale for Indian lascars, the | 


provide a check. 
act in that matter straight away. 


| 
Board of Trade has been in communica- | 
tion with the Indian Government, and | 
we are awaiting their reply. Criticism | 
has been mainly addressed to the food | 
scale which is not a statutory one, that | 
As to | 
that the Board of Trade are instructing 


which is provided for Chinamen. 





usually did on occasions like this, but he 


had utterly failed to deal with the points 


raised by the Member for Middlesbrough. 
He had absolutely avoided the question of 
thelanguage test, and he had jumbled the 
figures which had been quoted in support 
of the Motion. Before the Motion was 


withdrawn it was necessary to make 
clear that the figures supplied by the 
Board of Trade amply justified the con- 
the 


Middlesbrough. 


tention of hon. Member for 
He did not understand 
his hon. friend to include all shipowners 
in the category to which his remarks 
referred, any more than he understood 
the hon. Member opposite when he re- 
ferred to the drunken habits of sailors 
to ask the House to take it for granted 
that there was not a sober British sailor. 
It had been stated in the course of the 


their marine superintendents to watch | discussion that the British seaman was & 


Mr. Kearley. 
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man who usually took his trade union 
with him, and that he usually wanted as 
good a food scale as he could possibly 
secure. The suggestion of his hon. friend 
the Member for Middlesbrough was that 
that being the case, the British seaman 
was gradually being ousted from the 


It had 


shipowners, 


mercantile marine. also 
that the 


Seandinavian 


stated having 


tried seamen and found 


that they tried to approximate to the 


and conditions of British sea- 


wages 


; : oy | 
men, were gradually dispensing with | 


British seamen, and turning out Euro- 
pean sailors generally, for the purpose of 
taking on a more docile and less re- 
munerated class of labour so far as the 
manning of the ships was concerned. 
The hon. Member for the East Toxteth 
The 


Division had not met that case. 


figures with respect to Scand navian 
labour on board British ships showed 
that in 1901 there were 3,385 Nor- 


wegians, and in 1906, 3,449, or an in. 
crease of only 64. In 1901 there were 
1492 Danish seamen on board British 
ships, and in 1906 the number had 


decreased to 1,453. The Asiatics 


ployed on British ships had increased | 


from 4,164 in 1891 to 11,644, as appeared 
from the recent returns of the Board of 
Trade. 


that not only British seamen, but other 


These figures clearly showed 
European seamen were gradually being 
ousted from the mercantile marine, and 
that their places were being taken by the 
more docile Asiatics who would work 
under the most slavish conditions. The 
hon. Member for the East Toxteth 
Division had not contended that the 
Board of Trade figures were incorrect. 
The figures showed clearly that the 
tendency was to dispense with the 
labour of British"seamen and to replace 
it by Asiatic labour remunerated on a 


been | 
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different scale. He hoped shipowners 
would never try to approximate the food 
scale of the British sailors to that of the 
Asiatics. He was not prepared to assent 
to British workmen, either in the mer- 
cantile marine, or any other trade, being 
reduced to the conditions which it was 
possible to impose on Asiatics. It was 
morally certain that if such a danger 
arose, the change would be strenuously 
resisted and organised labour would 
fight before it submitted to worse con- 
than European 


ditions prevailed in 


countries to-day. Two years ago Parlia- 
ment passed certain industrial legislation. 
Much had been done of late years in 
connection with industrial legislation. 
The mercantile marine had been brought 
under the Compensation for Injury Law, 
and a series of reforms had been intro- 
duced in the Mercantile Shipping Amend- 
ment Act. He had been delighted to 
hear the hon. Member for West Toxteth 
state that he refused to employ China- 


men in his fleet on principle. 


*Mr. HOUSTON: Or any foreigners, 


if I ean avoid it. 


Mr. JOHN WARD said he was still more 
delighted to hear that from the hon. 
Gentleman ; but from the figures quoted 
by the Secretary to the Board of Trade, 
doubt 


that some shipowners were gradually 


there was not much room to 
attempting to evade the expressed wishes 
of this House regarding the conditions 
of the mercantile marine by employing 
Asiatic labourers in preference to Euro- 
pean labourers, whether Continental or 
British. This unquestionably required 
very serious attention the 
of the Department of the Board of 
Trade responsible for the administra- 


Under 


on part 


tion of these particular Acts. 
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these circumstances he wondered why | thousands of Chinamen on board hig 
the House was not treated to a fuller | ships coming into such British ports as 
discussion of the matter in the speech | Liverpool and London. He did not 
of the hon. Member for East Toxteth | make any charge against the hon. Mem- 
Division of Liverpool. It might have | ber, for he was convinced that it was 
been different had they been discussing | somet*mes an excellent thing to employ 


Chinese on 





Church disorders; but the position | 
which the hon. Member took up was | 
no answer to the proposition of his two. 
hon. friends. He thought the offer of | 
the Parliamentary to the 


Board of Trade was extremely satis- 


Secretary 


factory, and seeing that the Board of | 
Trade had made a promise to take 
the subject into very serious considera- 
tion, and had expressed their determina- 
tion to enforce the law, he thought they 


had done a very good evening’s work. 


him to do so. 
_ he was inclined to hold back from taking 


Chinamen, and a good thing also for the 
shipowners; but he wanted to know 
what the hon. 
thought were the great advantages of 


Member for Hexham 


employing Chinese seagnen exclusively, 


*Mr. HOLT (Northumberland, Hex- 


ham) said he had not intended to inter- 
vene in this debate, but circumstances 


had arisen which made it necessary for 
One of the reasons why 


‘part in the debate was that he thought 


Mr. WILLIAM RUTHERFORD 
(Liverpool, West Derby) said that there 
was one aspect of the employment of 
Chinese on British ships which had not 
been much referred to, but which had 
exercised considerably the people of 
were allowed to 


Liverpool. Chinamen 


escape, or at any rate did escape from 


steamers in port, and had gradually | 


formed in Liverpool a colony which now | 

and | 
things 
went 


amounted to hundreds, 


many 
Certain 


kind 


was 


tended to increase. 


of a very objectionable 
on in that 


one of those who would venture any 


colony. He not | 


opinion whatever as to the suitability of | 
Chinamen being employed on _ board 


ship. That was out of his ken, but he | 
was told that some shipowners who | 


employed Chinamen said that 
made excellent sailors. The hon. Mem- | 
ber for Hexham, who had opposed him | 
at the last election, when he was charged | 
with being a party to the importation of 
Chinamen into the Transvaal, was a 

Gentlem n who himself employed some | 

Mr. John Ward, 


‘refer to it. 


they | 


his old antagonist would insist on dragging 
him into the discussion, and he preferred 


to speak after the hon. Member rather 


than before him. He reminded the hon. 
Member that, if he knew anything of the 
character of the business he carried on, 
he would see that the Motion did not 
It referred to the engagement 


of Chinese sailors in British ports. 


Mr. WILLIAM RUTHERFORD: It 
is a question of employment. 


*Mr. HOLT said that the Motion re- 
ferred to a different thing altogether. 
The hon. Member was entitled to bring 


forward a Motion himself with regard to 


He entirely 


agreed with the Motion, and was glad 


employment if he desired. 
the whole question was going to be 
thoroughly inquired into. So far as he 
and his firm were concerned, they had 
done nothing they were ashamed of. 
They were quite prepared to have every- 
thing connected with the engagement of 
sailors thoroughly and publicly inquired 
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into. It would dissipate a good many 
misconceptions on the part of the hon. 
Gentleman. It had been said that it was 
the duty of British shipowners to send 
their ships to sea in a thoroughly sound 
and sea-worthy condition ; but he thought 
no evidence could be adduced of any ship 
manned by Chinese coming to grief on 
account of these crews. As far as he was 
concerned in regard to any of the vessels 
of his line he would be quite willing to 
submit them to the arbitrament of any 
competent committee of underwriters 
that could be found, and he was quite sure 
that that would be the case with other 
The Chinaman not 
necessarily an inefficient seaman, and he 
did not think that he was cheaper than 
There was very little 


shipowners. was 


the English sailor. 
in it, as any shipowner who had investi- 
gated the matter would tell them. 
These men were paid about £3 10s. a 
month whereas the British sailor was paid 
from £4 to £4 10s. a month. There was 
therefore the 
wages, particularly as a Chinese crew 


not much difference in 


would exceed an English crew in numbers. 
So far as diet was concerned they found 
that it cost just as much to feed a 
Chinaman as to feed an Englishman. 
He thought the Board of Trade should 
insist that whatever was the class of labour 
emploved on a ship there should be 
the same diet or an equivalent diet for all. 
Of course people of different nationalities 
did not like the same food, but there should 
be a diet which was equivalent in value. 
Then, again, the accommodation provided 
for the men should be equal, and he 
thought that a great deal was being done 
to improve the condition of men on board 
our ships. In securing this, public opinion 
had been of great advantage and every- 


body was taking steps in favour of the 
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seamen. The hon. Member for West 
Toxteth had alluded to him in the 


and had also 
expressed great interest in the British 


course of the debate 


sailor, expressing a great wish and desire 
to benefit him and to open up a better 
He had spoken very 
emphatically of his to the 
British sailor, but he had also spoken 
of the which his habits 
of intemperance created in the eyes 
of many people. Might 
that if the hon. Gentleman felt in that 
manner upon this subject he should give 


career for him. 
devotion 


drawback 


he suggest 


a very cordial support to the Licensing 
Bill of the Government? If he wished 
to give the British sailor a better chance 
in his competition with the foreigner 
the hon. Member ought to do his very 
best to support the Government’s Licens- 
ing Bill and to endeavour to strengthen its 
provisions and improve the habits of the 
British sailor which were a far greater 
detriment to him than all the foreigners. 


*Mr. HOUSTON: Then the British 
sailor would get his drinks from the 
shebeens or clubs. 


*Mr. HOLT said he did not think the 
British sailor had time to join clubs. In 
conclusion he would say that as a ship- 
owner he would have very great pleasure 
in supporting any steps which the Board 
of Trade might think it necessary to take 


in this matter. 


Mr. FENWICK said that after the 
statement made by the Secretary to the 
Board of Trade he wished to ask the 
leave of the House to withdraw his 
Resolution, but before doing so he could 
not help expressing his regret that a 


tone of recrimination should have been 
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introduced into the debate by the two| and he thought that they were en- 
hon. Members for Liverpool who had | titled to a little more consideration, 
spoken on the other side of the House. | Nearly all their rights and_ privileges 
The House would do him the justice | had been taken away from them, 
to say that in moving this Resolution | although there was no doubt that a 


he had studiously refrained from bringing | good many of the measures proposed 
any recriminatory charge against Gentle- | and carried through the House by 
men oneither one side of the House or th: | private Members had been just as gocd 
other, and he regretted more than he could | as those which had been brought for- 
say that the two bon. Members had | ward by any Government. He thought 
gone out of their way, as it seemed to | the time had come when the Govern- 
him, to bring a charge such as they had | ment should not attempt to impede public 


| . . . 
brought against bis hon. friend the business in this reckless way, but should 





Member for Hexham. 
ask leave to withdraw his Resolution. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Lioyp-GrorcGe, Car- 
narvon Boroughs) movea the Adjourn- 


ment of the House. 


Question proposed, “‘ That this House 
do now adjourn.”—(Mr. Lloyd-George.) 


*Mr. MORTON protested against the 
House adjourning at five minutes to 
eleven, and at a time when the Bills of 
private Members might be considered and 
perhaps passed. If, however, the Govern. 
ment would not allow them to do so they 
could not bring them on, but some of the 
Bills were of the utmost importance. Some 
of them, like his Bill for the regulation 
of sea fisheries in Scotland, were absolutely 
necessary to carry out the present law 
as to illegal trawling, and _ if 
the Government refused to allow them 
to do anything with it they would 
be backing up companies and trusts, 
and aiding them to break the law. 
But the Government would not allow pri- 
vate Members to legislate on any subject, 


Mr, Fenwick. 


He begged to} allow them at least to go through the 


He hoped the 


its action 


Orders of the day. 
| Government would reconsider 
and not obstruct necessary and useful 
| legislation. 

Mr. T. L. CORBETT (Down, N.) 
thought that after the news which had 
just arrived from Hastings, culminating 
| a long series of remarkable bye-elections, 
| the desire of the Government to retire 





| at the earliest possible moment to think 
over the situation was only natural, 
and he therefore agreed that the House 


| should rise. 








| 

Caprain J. CRAIG (Down, E.) said that 
he certainly did not agree that, after 
listening with great interest to the Naval 
debate, and the discussion upon the 
employment of Chinese in British ships, 
they should go on to consider the question 
of the prohibition of medical practice by 
companies. Such a proposal seemed 
to him to be one which would not com- 
mend itself to any hon. Member in the 
House, and he hoped the House would 


agree to the Adjournment. 





Question put, and agreed to. 


Adjourned accordingly at one 
minute before Eleven o’clock. 
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The House met at a quarter before 
Three of the Clock. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 
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Q 


Reports, Ee. 65 
PETITIONS. 


HUMBER COMMERCIAL RAILWAY AND 
DOCK BILL. J 


To be read a second time upon 
Wednesday next. 


LICENSED PREMISES (EXCLUSION OF 
CHILDREN). 
Petitions for legislation; from 


Ilminster; Kirby Moorside; Plymouth ; 
and, Whyteleafe, ; to lie upon the Table. 


_ PRIVATE BILLS (STANDING ORDER 62, 


COMPLIED WITH). 

Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table 
Report from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the 
case of the following Bill, referred on the 
First Reading thereof, Standing Order 62 
has been complied with, viz. :—Dublin 
and South Eastern Railway Bill. 


by the Member 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a 
second time. 


PRIVATE BILLS [LORDS]. 
Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table 
Report from the Examiners of Petitions 


a Speech indicates revision 


of 


ing Orders have not been complied with 


Windsor Motor Roads, Tramroads, and 
Tramways. 


PRIVATE BILL PETITIONS [LORDS] 
(STANDING ORDERS NOT COMPLIED 
WITH). 

Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table 


Asterisk (*) ut the commencement 


= Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the 
‘case of the Petition for the following 
Bill, originating in the Lords, the Stand- 
ing Orders have not been complied with, 


viz.:—London and Windsor Motor 
Roads, Tramroads, and Tramways 
[Lords]. 


Ordered, That the Report be referred 
to the Select Committee on Standing 
Orders. 


Harwich Docks Bill, reported [Preamble 
not proved]; Report to lie upon the 
Table. 


VOL, CLXXXYV, [FourtH SERIEs.] 


for Private Bills, That, in respect of the | 
‘Bills comprised in the List reported by | 
the Chairman of Ways and Means as | 
intended to originate in the House of | 
Lords, they have certified that the Stand- | 


in the following case, viz. :—London and | 


Report from one of the Examiners of | 


| MORAY FIRTH (ILLEGAL TRAWLING.) 


Petition from Macduff, for prevention ; 
to lie upon the Table. 

SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 

SUNDAY BILL. 

Petitions in favour; from Exeter; 
Heavitree ; Ushaw Moor ; and Worksop ; 
to lie upon the Table. 

WOMEN’S ENFRANCHISEMENT BILL. 

Petitions in favour ; from Nelson ; and, 


| Walton on Thames; to lie upon the 
Table. 


tETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


VIVISECTION (ROYAL COMMISSION). 

Copy presented, of Fourth Report of 
the Commissioners, with Appendix 
'(Minutes of Evidence), October to De- 
| cember, 1907 [by Command] ; to lie upon 
| the Table. 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DE- 
PARTMENTS, 1908-9 (VOTE ON AC- 
COUNT). 


Estimate presented, showing the several 
Services for which a Vote on Account is 
' required for the year ending 31st March, 
/1909 [by Command]; Referred to the 
| Committee of Supply, and to be printed. 
ae 
| [No. 82.] 
| BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
| Copy presented, of Supplementary 
Regulation for Secondary Schools in 
| Wales (including Monmouthshire), 1907 
| [by Command] ; to lie upon the Table, 


| REVENUE (COLLECTION OF TAXES). 

| Return ordered, “showing for each of 
the three Kingdoms (1) the amount 
charged for Income Tax, Land Tax, and 


Z 
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Inhabited House Duty for the financial 
years 1906, 1907, and 1908 ; and (2) the 
amounts and percentage of the same 
collected in each country by the 31st day 
of January and the 28th day of February, 
respectively, in each of the said years (in 
continuation of Parliamentary Paper, No. 
82, of Session 1907).”--(Mr. McCrae.) 


_—_—sra 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
CIRCULATED WITH THE VOTES. 


Positions of Ex-telegraph Messengers. 
Mr. J. P. NANNETTI (Dublin, College 
Green): To ask the Postmaster-General 
whether, in view of his statement in the 
House of Commons during the debate on 
the Post Office Estimates last year, as to 
the lot of those telegraph messengers who, 
under the rule in existence, are compelled 
to leave the service at the age of sixteen 
years, he will issue instructions, that in 
all cases where casual and auxiliary labour 
is employed in the pustmen’s office, Dublin, 
ex-telegraph messengers should be re- 
garded as having prior claim to outsiders, 
provided their health and character is | 
good ; and will he state the number of 
telegraph messengers in Dublin dismissed 
since the termination of the South African 
War, and the cause of their dismissal, 
and the number of telegraph messengers 
in Dublin promoted to be assistant post- 
men during the past two-and-a-half years. 


(Answered by Mr. Sydney Buxton.) 
The question raised in the hon. Member’s 
inquiry is one which I have at present 
under my consideration, but I may say 
at once that those telegraph messengers 
for whom permanent employment in the 
Post Office cannot be provided are required 
to leave at sixteen in order to give them 
the best opportunity of obtaining other 
employment. The same consideration 
makes it undesirable to continue their 
employment as auxiliaries, without a 
prospect of establishment. The statistics 
asked for by the hon. Member would take 
a considerable time to prepare and would 
not assist in arriving at a decision in the 
matter. 


Promotion of Engine Room Artificers. 
Mr. ALDEN (Middlesex, Tottenham): 
To ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether he will state the method by | 
which engine room artificers of the Royal | 
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engineers, and the nature of the exami- 
nation. 


(Answerel by Mr. Edmund Robertson.) 
Engine room artificers of the Royal Naval 
Reserve, who have been specially recom- 
mended by the commanding officer of 
one of His Majesty’s ships on the com- 
pletion of a period of training in the 
Fleet, are eligible for advancement to the 
rank of warrant engineer, Royal Naval 
Reserve. Advancements to this rank are 
made from time to time by selection from 
experienced engine room artificers, loyal 
Naval Reserve, between twenty-nine and 
forty yearsof age but no man is considered 
eligible for promotion who has not re- 


ceived the special recommendation 
referred to above. No examination is 
held. 
Shipping Rates. 
Mr. CURRAN (Durham, Jarrow): 


To ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether, in view of the subsidies being 
paid by the Government to various ship- 
ping companies, and the present high 
Atlantic shipping rates, consideration 
will be given to the advisability of fixing 
maximum rates for British ships sailing 
from British ports. 


(Answered by Mr. Lloyd-George.) My 
hon. friend has asked me to reply to this 
Question. The so-called subsidies re- 
ferred to in the Question are, generally 
speaking, payments for services rendered, 
and these payments would presumably 
have to be increased if a limitation of 
rates were imposed as a condition. ‘The 
subject of combinations of shipowners to 
maintain rates by a system of deferred 
rebates is at present being considered by 
a Royal Commission. I do not, as at 
present advised, propose to take any 
further action in the matter. 


Death Duties.— Valuation of Licensed 

remises. 

Sir HENRY KIMBER (Wandsworth): 
To ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether it is possible to obtain from the 
accounts of the estates of deceased persons 
at the Inland Revenue Office some par- 
ticulars, for the information of the 
House, as to the number of years’ pur- 
chase at which licensed property has been 
valued for the purpose of the assessment 
of the death duties. 
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(Answered by Mr. Asquith.) As I 


stated in reply to a Question by the hon. | 


Baronet on the 2nd of March, no separate 
record is kept of the death duties derived 
from licensed property. It is not often 
that the Board of Inland Revenue have 
to consider, on any one occasion, the 
value of more than one of the many in- 
terests in such property. The infor- 
mation obtained from the Estate Duty 
statistics relative to the sworn value of 
licensed property is, therefore, very in- 
complete, and it would probably be only 
misleading unless supplemented by other 
information of a confidential character. 


The Zakka Khel Territory. 

Sir H. COTTON (Nottingham, E) : 
To ask the Secretary of State for 
India whether the territory occupied by 
the Zakka Khel lies inside or outside 


of the external frontier of His Majesty’s | 


possessions in India; and, if inside of 
that frontier, whether he can lay within 
the Library a map which will clearly in- 
dicate the position of that frontier. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Morley:) 
The territory of the Zakka Khel lies 
within the external frontier of His 
Majesty’s possessions in India, as I 
stated in reply to the hon. Member’s 
Question of Monday. A copy of the 
official published map of Afghanistan, 
showing that frontier, will be placed in 
the Library. 


Free Grant of Ammunition to Civilian 
Rifle Clubs. 


Mr. COURTHOPE (Sussex, Rye): 
To ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether, in order to promote efficiency 
and keenness among civilian members of 
rifle clubs, he will make a grant of °303 
service ammunition to rifle clubs at the 
rate of 100 rounds for each skilled shot 


certificate issued by the National Rifle 


Association to members of such clubs 
who have attained a high standard of 
skill with the service rifle on open ranges. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) 
There are no funds at my disposal at 
present to enable me to make the grant 
suggested in the Question. It is just 
possible we may be able to do something 
for them by supplying a certain amount 
of ammunition at reduced rates. 
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| The Territorial Army Attestation Form. 
Mr. COURTHOPE: To ask the 


Secretary of State for War whether he 
can give any further information as to 
| the amendment of the attestation form 
for the Territorial Force. 





Mr. COURTHOPE: To ask the Sec- 
retary of State for War what steps should 
be taken or statements made, with refer- 
ence to the attestation form, by Yeomanry 
or Volunteer officers who are under orders 
to ascertain during the present week 
whether the men now serving under them 
will continue to serve in the Territorial 

Force. 











| (Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) 


|In reply to these Questions the attes- 
| tation 
| the advisory council, and a modified form 


form has been submitted to 
will be issued. In the meantime there is 
no reason why Yeomanry and Volunteer 
officers should not continue to ascertain 


| whether the men now serving under them 
: 


| will serve in the Territorial Force. 


The 
| terms and conditions of service under the 
| Act have been fully explained in the 
| published leaflets, and are not in any way 
| affected by the particular form adopted 
| for the attestation. 


Swivel-lug of the Enfield Rifles, 

Mr. COURTHOPE: To ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether the 
Small Arms Committee who rejected 
the swivel-lug immediately in front of 
\the magazine from the design of the 
converted long Lee-Enfield rifle intended 
that the guard-screw in front of the 
| magazine should be interchangeable with 
| the swivel screw on the toe of the butt ; 
and whether he will consult the Small 
Arms Committee as to the advisability of 
making this alteration in the case of all 
future conversions. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) 
The question of placing the swivel-lug 
immediately in front of the magazine of 
the converted long Lee-Enfield rifie was 
not referred to the Small Arms Commit- 
tee, and was therefore not dealt with by 
them. The swivel-screw on the toe of 
the butt, which is a wood screw for 
| screwing into the butt, cannot be used in 
place of the guard-serew in front of the 
magazine which screws into the metal of 
the body, as the present butt-swive, 
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cannot be detached from the screw of | clerical work entailed and the delay in 
which it forms part. | issuing the papers. 
| 
Guns for the Territorial Army. | (Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) 
Sir GEORGE DOUGHTY (Great | The original attestation form for the 
Grimsby) : To ask the Secretary of State | Territorial Force has been cancelled, and 
for War whether the guns to be supplied | it is hoped to issue the revised form very 
to the field artillery of the Territorial shortly, Serving Yeomen and Volunteers 
Force are ready for distribution; when | who wish to enter the Territorial Force 
will they be distributed to the field | need not attest before 30th June and 
artillery brigade at Grimsby, Boston, and | cannot begin to do so before 31st March, 
Louth ; and whether, if the whole of the | so that ample time has been provided. 
guns cannot now be sent, two guns per | 


| 


hattery will be forwarded to ach of the | Arrest of Eugene O'Riordan at 
places mentioned, in order that drill may | A Kingwilliamstown. 
be commenced as soon as possible. | Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): To ask the 


| Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 
(Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) | of Ireland whether the Constabulary 
These guns are not yet ready for distri- | ®Uuthorities are aware that a respectable 
bution, but suflicient will be completed | Young man named Eugene O'Riordan was 
this month for an issue of one gun per arrested on Sunday 23rd inst. in King- 
brigade, and such issue is now proceeding. | williamstown, county Cork, by an acting 
The conversion and issue of the remainder | Sergeant of Royal Irish Constabulary, 
will be carried out rapidly during the | and taken to the police station, but on 
coming financial year, by the end of arrival there no charge was preferred 
which, as I have previously explained to | 'and he was immediately released ; and 
the House, it is proposed to issue all the | | what explanation can be given to justify 
guns required, |the arrest of this young man against 
~ | whom no charge was made. 
Territorial Army—Pay of Quartermasters. 
Mr. REES (Montgomery Boroughs): | (Answered by Mr. Birrell.) A police 
To ask the Secretary of State for War | Sergeant found O Riordan on licensed 
whether the quartermasters (many of | Premises during prohibited hours on 
whom are old soldiers with distinguished | Sunday, and, as he failed to give his full 
service) now serving in the Volunteer | »ame and address, the sergeant took 
Force, and receiving a salary from the| him to the police station under the 
commanding officer out of the funds of authority of the 37 and 38 Vic., ¢. 69, 
the corps, will in future be paid by the | 5-77. Upon arrival at the police station 
County Territorial Associations; “and, | O'Riordan’s name and address were given 
seeing that in future their duties will be | by his uncle to the police, and O'Riordan 
more onerous than before, whether an | Wa8 at once released. It was then found 
increase of pay can be guaranteed to that he was a bona fide traveller, and 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 


them. consequently he was not prosecuted. 
(Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) Purchase of the Cooper Estate. 


Will my hon. friend kindly referto my) Mr. LUNDON (Limerick, E.): To ask 
reply to a Question put on the 26th the Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieuten- 
February on this subject by the hon. | ant of Ireland if he is aware that negotia- 
Member for Dundee ! ‘tions for sale and purchase as between 


| landlord and tenants have been for some 


The Territorial Army—Attestation Form. time in progress on the Cooper estate, 

Mr. GRETTON (Rutland): To ask| around Knocklong, in the county 
the Secretary of State for War if Army | Limerick ; is he aware that John McGrath 
Form 502, the attestation paper for the|and Thomas Barry have been evicted 
Territorial Force, is definitely withdrawn ;| tenants on that estate for more than 
and, if so, whether he will consider the twenty years ; has an inspector from the 
expediency of postponing the time for | Estates Commissioners visited McGrath 
the completion of the new attestation | and Barry, and, if so, with what result ; 
papers to some date later than the 31st | and will he ask the Estates Commissioners 
March, in view of the great amount of | to put themselves in communication with 


| 
| 
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Messrs. Sanders, of Charleville, and Mr. 
Halte, with a view to the immediate re- 
instatement of Messrs. McGrath and 
Barry through those agents. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) The Estates 
Commissioners inform me that no pro- 
ceedings for the sale of the estate referred 
to in the Question have been instituted 
before them. ‘The Commissioners, how- 
ever, have inquired into the cases of 
John MeGrath and Thomas Barry, who 
were evicted from the Cooper estate about 
twenty years ago, and the holdings have 
been inspected. The Commissioners 
have recently furnished to the owner a 
preliminary estimate of the amounts they 
are prepared to advance for the purchase 
of these holdings ; but they have not yet 
received a reply. 


South African War Compensation Claims 
—Case of the Lydenburg Estates. 

Mr. B.S. STRAUS (Tower Hamlets, 
Mile End): To ask the Under-Secretary 
of State for the Colonies whether he is 
aware that a company called the Lyden- 
burg Estates duly lodged a claim with 
the proper authorities for damage done 
by the British troops during the South 
African War, and for goods requisitioned ; 
and that, on the advice of the Under- 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, they 
withdrew their claim in respect of the 
first item and restricted their claim to 
goods absolutely requisitioned by the 
British troops, and for which they have 
produced the receipt of a major in the 
British Army, but after repeated applica- 
tions they have failed to obtain a settle- 
ment ; and will he look into this, with a 
view to arranging that this private com- 
pany shall be paid for the goods supplied 
to His Majesty’s troops. 


(Answered by Mr. Churchill.) The 
Lydenburg Estates were informed by 
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Commission, which adjudicated upon the 
claim, that the certificate in question 
could not be regarded as a military receipt 
but only as evidence of war losses, must 
be upheld. The claim has been ex- 
haustively considered and it is not possible 
now to re-open it. 


Irish Technical Schools Building Fund. 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick): To 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury whether 
he is aware that serious financial difficul- 
ties have arisen in various Irish technical 
schools owing to the repayments made 
for building ; and whether the Treasury 
will arrange immediately to provide the 
amount necessary as a building fund to 
enable those schools to be efficiently and 
economically worked. 


(Answered by Mr. T. W. Russell.) My 
hon. friend the Secretary to the Treasury 
has asked me to answer this Question. 
The matter referred to in the Question is 
under consideration. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease—Importation of 
oreign Forage. 

Mr. FIELD: To ask the hon. Member 
for South Somerset, as representing the 
President of the Board of Agriculture, 
whether in view of the fact that the foot- 
and-mouth disease was introduced into 
Scotland through the medium of im- 
ported foreign forage, he will, in con- 
junction with the Vice-President of the 
Department of Agriculture (Ireland), 
arrange to prohibit the importation of 
| any foreign torage from countries where 
| there is not a clean bill of animal health 
into any part of the three kingdoms. 





(Anse re d by Nir Edward Strachey.) The 
Answer is in the affirmative. 


Single School Areas in Yorkshire. 
Mr. ACLAND (Yorkshire, Richmond) : 








the Colonial Office when they sent in| To ask the President of the Board of 
their claim that no compensation could | Education what number of parishes in 
be paid to companies for general war | the rural districts of the North Riding of 
damage whether caused by the Boers or | Yorkshire contained on the Ist of January 
by British troops, compensation being | of this year only one public elementary 
paid only to individuals to enable them | school, and more than one respectively. 

to resume their normal occupations. 
That part of the claim which rested on a (Answered by Mr. McKenna.) A Re- 
certificate signed by a major in the/ turn is in course of preparation giving 
British Army was very carefully con-| the names and other information regard- 
sidered both by the Governor and by | ing all voluntary schools in single-school 
the Secretary of State, and it was decided | parishes as defined by the Education Bill, 
that the view of the Central Judicial | but I regret I am unable to extend its 
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Scope so as to include parishes with more 
than one school. 


Questions. 


Post Office Appointments. 

Mr. J. P. NANNETTI: To ask the 
Postmaster-General if he will state the 
number of assistant postmen, ex-telegraph 
messengers, awaiting appointments ; their 
average service and wages; the number 
of ex-Army and Naval men who have 
been appointed over those men during 
the period from which their service is 
taken; if he has any official reports 
showing that the majority of ex-Army 
and Naval candidates at Dublin are in- 
capable of performing the ordinary duties 
of town postmen after reasonable train- 
ing ; will he say how many ex-Army and 
Naval men were capable of substituting 
the regular walk holders last year whilst 
they were on annual and sick leave, and 
if the assistant postmen (ex-messengers) 


over whom those men are appointed are | 


capable ot taking up any duty on a 
moment's notice, and will he recommend 
the abolition of the Army scheme in the 
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Ordnance Factories within the last five 
years. 


Malta Fever. 

Sm W. J. COLLINS (St. Pancras, 
W.): To ask the Secretary of State 
for War what was the number of cases 
of Malta fever occurring among the 
troops in Malta in the years 1905, 1906, 
and 1907, respectively ; how many of 
the cases in each year terminated fatally ; 
whether the reduction in the number of 
cases is attributable to the prohibition of 
the use of goats’ milk or to any method 
of protective inoculation ; and whether 
the disease continues to prevail among 
the native population, 


(Answered hy Alr. Sceretury Haldane.) 
number of cases of Malta fever 
occurring among the troops in Malta, 


/and the number of deaths during the 


interests of the public service ; how many | 


ex-Army and Naval men, employed as 
town postmen in Dublin, were medically 
disqualified from the Army and Navy ; 
how many of those men are in receipt of 
pensions, and, in the interests of the 
public service, will he discontinue the 


employment of those men; and will he | ; 
‘oculation has not been used for the 


say how many ex-Army and Naval men, 
employed as town postmen in Dublin, are 


competent in setting in correspondence | : . 
|Health in Malta, continues to prevail 


on heavy commercial walks. 


|years 1905, 1906, and 1907, was as 
| follows :- - 
Cases. Deatlis. 
1905 —- - 643 16 
1906 - - 161 | 
1907 - . 11 l 


The reduction in the number of eases 
of Malta fever among the troops in 
Malta is solely attributable to the pro- 
hibition of the use of goats’ milk in 
barracks and hospitals. Protective in- 


The disease, according to in- 


troops. 
received from the Board of 


formation 


‘among the native population without 


(Answered by Mr. Sydney Burton.) The | 


system under which every other post. 
man's place has to be offered to an ex- 
soldier or ex-sailor was instituted some 
years ago for national reasons ; and I can- 
not discontinue the system even if I 
desired to do so. 
information asked for would entail much 
expense and trouble. 


To obtain the detailed | 


any change or abatement. 


QUESTIONS IN THE HOUSE. 


East Indians in Nyassaland.- 
Mr. REES (Montgomery Boroughs) : 
I beg to ask the Under-Secretary ot 


/ State for the Colonies whether he has 


|any information regarding the number 


Manufacture of Horseshoes at Woolwich. 
Mr. A. L. STANLEY 
Eddisbury): To ask the Secretary of | 
State for War whether any of the horse- 
shoes required by the Army have at any | 
time, during the last five years, been | 
manuiactured at Woolwich Arsenal. 


(Cheshire, | 


/of His Majesty’s East Indian subjects 


in Nyassaland. 


THe UNDER-SECRETARY or STATE 
FOR THE COLONIES (Mr. CHvuRcHILL, 
Manchester, N.W.): I regret that I 


'am unable to supply the hon. Member 


| with exact statistics, but I understand 
(Answered by Mr. Sceretary Haldane.) | from the Governor of Nyassaland, that, 
No horseshoes have been made in the exclusive of the soldiers of the Indian 
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contingent, there are some 300 or 400| Colonies whether he will lay upon the 
of His Majesty’s East Indian subjects in | Table of the House a copy of the corres- 
Nyassaland. pondence that has passed between His 
| Majesty's Government, the Government 
Chinese Labour in South African Mines. | 
Kart WINTERTON (Sussex, | 


of the French Republic, and the Trans- 


vaal Government, with reference to & 
Horsham): I beg to ask the Under- | supply of indentured labour for the 


Secretary of State for the Colonies, if he | Transvaal mines. 





will state the number of Chinese labourers | 
who were working in the South African | 
| 1 ° + 
|pondence has passed with the French 


mines on Ist January, 1906, and on ist 
January, 1908. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: The official re- 
turiis show the numbers employed on 
the last day of the month. The figures 
are, 3ist December, 1905, 47,267, but 
for the purpose of accurate calculation, 


to this should be added the 16,000 coolies | 
liable to be imported on licences issued | 
land the 


under the late Government during the 


last few weeks of its tenure of office, | 
making a total of 63,267. The total | 


number on 3ist December, 1907, was 


35.676, 


Kart WINTERTON: May I ask the 


right hon. Gentleman whether he will 
cause a copy of his answer to be circu- | 


lated with the Votes, and others to be 


sent to the past and present presidents | 
of the Liberal Publication Department / | 


Str GILBERT PARKER (Gravesend): 
Are these slowly-disappearing Chinese 
being replaced by natives ¢ 


Mr. CHURCHILL: Questions which 
are answered orally are not circulated 
with the Votes, according to the present 
procedure of the House, which i have 
ho power to alter. As to the other part 
of the noble Lord’s Question, 1 am sure 
he does not expect me to take it seriously. 
The places of the repatriated Chinese 


have been more than filled by natives. | 


Sir GILBERT PARKER : Why, then, 
is the Transvaal Government proceeding 
to recruit natives from Madagascar ? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: That hardly arises 
out of the Question on the Paper. 


The Transvaal Government. and the 
French Government — Indentured | 


Labour from Madagascar. 
Eart WINTERTON: I beg to ask 


the Under-Secretary of State for the 


| Lord’s 


| 


Mr. CHURCHILL: As no. corres- 
Republic I do not feel that the noble 
suggestion can be fruitfully 
adopted. 


Eart WINTERTON asked whether 
it was not a fact that, according to an 
answer given some time ago in the 
House, negotiations had been carried 
on between the Transvaal Government 
Government of the French 
Republic with regard to the supply of 
indentured labour from Madagascar ¢ 

Mr. CHURCHILL: No, sir. 

Me. MITCHELL-THOMSON (Lanark- 
shire, N.W.) : Are we to understand that 
no correspondence on this subject has 
passed between the Government of the 
Transvaal and the French Government ? 


Mr. CHURCHILL: Yes, Sir, I 
have said so distinctly. No corres- 
pondence has passed between the Govern- 
ment of the Transvaal and the French 
Government, so far as I am aware. 


Mr. HOWARD (Cumberland, Esk- 
dale) asked whether there was any 
truth in the statement of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hastings that the Chinese have 
been replaced by men, women, and 
children from the New Hebrides. 


[No Answer was returned. ] 


Sir GILBERT PARKER: May I ask 
whether it is not the case that the right 
hon. Gentleman stated in this House that 
negotiations had been proceeding between 
this Government and the French Govern- 
| ment on behalf of the Transvaal Govern- 
' ment for the recruiting of natives ? 


| Mr. CHURCHILL: I stated that 
‘the Transvaal Government had™ ap- 
| proached us on the subject of approaching 
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the French Government ; but I did not 
say that correspondence had actually 
taken place, and none 
taken place. 


Eart WINTERTON: I have some 
doubt as to whether the Question I am 
about to put arises directly out of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s reply— 


*Mr. SPEAKER: If the noble Lord 
has any doubt, he had better not ask it. 


Eart WINTERTON: On considera- 


tion, Sir, I think I have no doubt. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: On consideration 
I think I have. 


Ear, WINTERTON : 
the Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether he will afford the 
House an opportunity of discussing any 
fresh proposal that may be made by 
either His Majesty’s Government to the 
Transvaal Government, or by the Trans- 
vaal Government to His Majesty's 
Government, for the supply of inden- 
tured labour to the South African mine 
before any definite action is taken. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: Questions of busi- 
ness should be addressed to the Leader of 
the House. 


Uganda Game Reserve. 

Str CLEMENT HILL (Shrewsbury) : 
I beg toask the Under-Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether the Uganda rail- 
way zone is still maintained as a game 
reserve; whether any infringements of 
that reserve have recently occurred ; 
and, if so, whether any proceedings have 
been taken against a person or persons 
implicated. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: The game reserve 
in the neighbourhood of the Uganda 
railway is still maintained. No notifica- 
tion has been received in the Colonial 
Office of any recent infringements of the 
reserve. 


Mr. CATHCART WASON (Orkney 


and Shetland) asked whether, in view 
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I beg to ask | 
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predecessor in establishing great game 
preserves at the public expense for the 
sole benefit of the rich man’s sport. 





| Mr. CHURCHILL was understood to 
| say there was a good deal in the sug- 
| gestion of the hon. Member with which 
| he was in sympathy. 

Mr. O'GRADY (Leeds, E.) asked 
\whether the hon. Gentleman who put 
| the Question had not himself been guilty 
| of breaking the law. 
| Mr. CHURCHILL replied that he 
‘could not answer for the hon. Gentleman 
who put the Question. 


Mr. FLYNN (Cork 


answer for vourself / 


N.): Can you 


Mr. CHURCHILL: Under 
|23 of the Game Ordinance of the East 
| African Protectorate, the Governor 
‘has authority to permit individuals 
whom he may think fit to go in pursuit 
'of game, and it is entirely on the opera- 
tion of that statute that the hon. Gentle- 


Section 


man who put the Question would rely. 


Martial Law. 

Mr. G. GREENWOOD (Peterborough) : 
I beg to ask the Under-Secretary of State 
\for the Colonies whether the statement 
in the Circular Dispatch of 16th January, 
1867, printed as an appendix to the 
Natal Blue-book of May, 1906, viz. 
that to the Governor alone belongs the 
responsibility both of proclaiming and of 
revoking at anv moment martial law, 
applics to self-governing Colonies as well 

as to Crown Colonies. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: No, Sir. The 
Secretary of State is advised that in a 
self-governing Colony martial law can 
only be proclaimed or revoked on the 
advice of Ministers. 


Dinizulu’s Trial. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.): I beg to ask the Under-Secretary 
of State for the Colonies whether the 
Colonial Office has received any state- 





of the field presented for British settlers | ment from Mr. Jellicoe in reference to 
in this district, the right hon. Gentleman | the trial of Dinizulu; and whether any 
intended to follow the policy of his | steps are being taken in consequence 
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to secure for Dinizulu every facility | for trial a full indictment will have to be 


to prepare his defence. 


| framed in accordance with the usual 


| practice of courts of justice. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: Yes, Sir, but I fear | 
that I cannot add anything to the reply | 
which I gave yesterday to my right | 
hon. friend the Member for the Rushcliffe 
Division. 


Mr. JOHN WARD (Stoke-on-Trent) : 
Are we to understand that the law of Natal 


| allows a charge of murder, even against a 
| white man, to be instituted and pressed 


| without identification being made of the 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: Are we 
to understand that the Colonial Office 


have received the statement from Mr. | 


Jellicoe, and if so, will an inquiry be 
made into the serious allegations made by 
him ? 

Mr. CHURCHILL: Lord Elgin has 
received acommunication. As to whether 
any special inquiry will be made I cannot 
say, but we are keeping ourselves well 
informed from Natal. 


Charges against Dinizulu. 

Mr. MACKARNESS (Berkshire, New- 
bury): I beg to ask the Under-Secretary 
of State for the Colonies whether he can 
now state if Dinizulu has been informed 
of the definite charges on which he is to 
be tried ; 


charges are. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: As I informed my 
hon. friend on the 10th instant, Dini- 


and will he state what those 


zulu has been arrested upon warrants | 


charging him with: (1) High treason ; 
(2) contravening the provisions of Section 
44 of Act No. 1 of 1906, known as the 
Firearms and Ammunition Act of 1905; 
(3) Sedition and rebellion ; (4) (a) 
Murder : 
crime of 
murder ; 


murder ; 


(b) being an accessory to the | 
(c) conspiracy to | 
(d) inciting to murder. So 


far as I am aware, these general charges | 


have not been amplified by any specific 
facts as to whom he is accused of inciting 
to murder, or who was the person mur- 
dered, or when the incitement was given, 
or in what the acts of treason, sedition 
and rebellion, etc., consist. The Secre- 
tary of State is informed by the Natal 
Government that this procedure, which 
seems scarcely immune from criticism, 


is in full accordance with the laws of the | : 
/ purpose of preparing his defence. 


Colony of Natal during the stage of pre- 
liminary examination against an accused 
person. If, however, the examining 
magistrate decides that a prima facie 
case exists for the committal of Dinizulu 


person who is supposed to have been 
murdered, or does that principle of law 
apply only to the native population ? 


Mr. CHURCHILL: I understand 
that the special law in this matter rests 
upon various proclamations which have 
been issued from time to time by the 
Governor in Council, or upon advice, 
and which have the effect of law. These 
proclamations do not discriminate be- 
tween different races, but they do permit 
a preliminary examination to take place 
without precise definition of the charge. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: Can 
the right hon. Gentleman cite a single 
case in which a. white man has been 
treated in the same way as Dinizulu ? 


Mr. CHURCHILL: I cannot cite it 
now, but I should not like to say there 
were not cases. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I should 
think not. 


Mr. MACKARNESS: Can the right 
hon. Gentleman tell the House how a 
prisoner is to meet the charges, if he 


is not told what they are ? 


= 


Mr. CHURCHILL: TI am afraid I 
must ask for notice ofa Question of that 
kind. 


Mr. LEHMANN (Leicestershire, Mar- 
ket Harborough) : Ibeg toask the Under- 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether he can state what arrangements 


| have been made and what date has been 
| fixed for Dinizulu’s trial; 
| been appointed to defend him: 


have counsel 
and 
have they had free access to him for the 


Mr. CHURCHILL: Dinizulu has not 
yet been committed for trial. With 
regard to his defence, lam not at present 
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in a position to add anything to the full; workmen employed by a sub-contractor 


reply on the subject which I gave yester- 
day to my right hon. friend the Member 
for the Rushclitie Division. 


Fighting at Suj Bulak. 

*Mr. REES: I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether a 
pitched battle has been fought between 
the Kurds and Persians at Suj Bulak ; 
and, if so, with what results. 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY ‘to 
THE TREASURY (Mr. Runciman, 
Dewsbury; for Sir Epwarp Grey): 
Fighting of a more or less desultory 
character took place in January between 
the Persians and Kurds in this neighbour- 
hood. The Kurds have apparently now 
withdrawn, and the Turks have evacu- 


ated Suj Bulak, where they had been | 


in occupation for several days. 


*Mr. REES: Are these Kurds Turkish 
or Fersian subjects ? 


Mr. RUNCIMAN asked for notice of 
that Question. 


Workmen's Compensation. 

*Mr. REES : 

of State for the Home Department 
whether he proposes to amend the law 


so as to provide a remedy for a workman | 
who has been awarded compensation | 


against a contractor who was not insured 
in respect of such liability, and who, 


owing to his inability to pay, has 
been declared bankrupt. 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 


GLaDsToNE, Leeds, W.): I do not see 
what remedy could be provided to meet 
the cases contemplated by my _ hon. 
friend, except by the establishment of 
some system of compulsory insurance. 


As to this, I think that some experience | 


of the working of the present law is 
necessary, but I am considering at what 
time it will be desirable to undertake 
the inquiry into the question of a general 
scheme of compulsory insurance which 
I promised on the Second Reading of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Bill in 
1906. I may perhaps remind my hon. 
friend thatin the cases of sub-contracting, 
dealt with in Section 4 of the Act, the 


is given a right to proceed either against 
his immediate employer, or against the 
principal contractor. 


Welsh Mining Inspector. 

*Mr. REES: I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether it is proposed to make Welsh 
a subject of examination for appoint- 
ment to the post of mining inspector in 


Wales. 





I beg to ask the Secretary 


Mr. GLADSTONE: The answer is 
|in the negative. No difficulty has been 
/experienced hitherto in ascertaining 
| whether an inspector, whom the Home 
| Office proposed to send to a Welsh 
| district, is acquainted with the Welsh 
| language. 


Railway Inquiry. 

| Mr. G. A. HARDY (Suffolk, Stow- 
|market): I beg to ask the President of 
ithe Board of Trade whether he is now 
prepared to announce the composition 
of the Committee of Inquiry into the 
railway system of the United Kingdom, 
and give terms of reference. 


Mr. WARDLE (Stockport): At the 
same time I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether an inquiry 
into the existing relations between the 
railways and the State is to be held; 
and, if so, if he can say what the nature 
}and extent of the inquiry will be, and 
when the inquiry will commence. 


THE PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
‘or TRADE (Mr. Lioyp-Grorce, Car- 
/narvon Boroughs) : The informal Railway 
Conference which is meeting at the Board 
of Trade is composed of representatives 
of railway companies, traders, agricul 
turists, the general public, and Govern- 
‘ment Departments. Its object is to 
endeavour to arrive at a general agree- 
ment with regard to such modifications 
of the existing law and of the relations 
i subsisting both among the companies, 
and between the companies, traders, 
| 

| 





agriculturists, and the general public as 
may conduce to economy and elasticity 
| of railway working, and also provides 
for the equitable apportionment of any 
advantages accruing therefrom. The 
| Conference has decided to appoint several 
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Sub-Committees consisting partly of its| more, Donegal; whether he is aware 
own members partly of others to con-| that where whaling stations have been 
sider and report to it on certain groups | established herring and other fisheries 
of questions, among which is the question | have been ruined; and whether he will 
of the conditions and procedure for | refuse to permit the construction and use 
working agreements, combinations and | of the proposed whaling station at Arran- 
amalgamations of railways, including any | more. 
change in the relations between the | 
railways and the State which might | The following Question on the same 
arise therefrom. | subject also appeared on the Paper : 

| 


Mr. CURRAN (Durham, Jarrow) asked | Mr. HUGH LAW: To ask the Presi- 
whether the State purchase of railways | dent of the Board of Trade whether 
would be one of the subjects discussed. | his attention has been called to the 
proposed establishment of whaling 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said it was, of | stations at Arranmore and elsewhere on 
course, in the power of the Committee to | the coast of Donegal ; whether he is aware 
consider that among other things; but | that the modern methods of whaling, 
the Committee was not specially ap-| wherever whaling stations have been 
pointed to consider the nationalisation established, have resulted in the destruc- 
of railways, but rather to consider the tion of the herring and other fisheries ; 
question of what economies could be | whether he is aware that the livelihood 
effected by combination generally. ‘of 20,000 fishermen on the coast of 
Donegal and the adjoining islands is 

Mr. JOHN WARD: Are we to under- | dependent on the preservation and ex- 
stand that this is the Committee that was | tension of the existing fisheries; and 
agreed upon as the outcome of the debate | whether seeing that the proposed stations 
cannot be erected without encroachment 
/on the foreshore, the Board of Trade will 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: This last | refuse its assent to the erection of any 
Committee that I have referred to is. | whaling stations on the coast of Donegal. 


the other evening ? 


Mr. RAMSAY MACDONALD (Lei-| Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: As this Ques- 
cester) inquired how the extra appoint- | tion and that of the hon. Member for 
ments to the Committee had been made. West Donegal relate to the same matter, 

! _I may, perhaps, be allowed to deal with 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: Jn the usual! them together. The Board of Trade 
way on the responsibility of the Govern- | have received an application from the 
ment. _Arranmore Whaling Company, Limited, 

Be bach ts for permission to construct certain works 

‘in F. CHANNING (Northampton-| on the foreshore and seabed of Arran 
shire, E.): May I ask whether these | [sland, county Donegal. In accordance 
Committees and Sub-committees are to! with their usual practice the Board of 
report their recommendations to the! Trade have given instructions for the 
Board of Trade, and whether these | application to be advertised and several 
reports or recommendations will be! objections have already been received. 
placed in possession of the Members| These and any other representations will 
of this House ? receive careful consideration, and we are 

| also consulting the Irish Government in 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: Most cer- | the matter, as_ the possible serious effect 
tainly I contemplate that. of the operations of a whaling station 
| upon the local herring and_ other 

Proposed Whaling Station onthe _/ fisheries is a matter for the consideration 
Donegal Coast. | of the Department of Agriculture and 


Mr. MORTON (Sutherland): I beg! Technical Instruction for Ireland. As 
to ask the President of the Board of | the time fixed by the advertised notice 
Trade whether he is aware that a com-| for receiving objections has not yet ex 
pany has commenced the erection of a| pired, I am not yet in a position to state 
whaling station on the Island of Arran- | what the decision of the Board will be. 
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children in attendance in each of the 


Sir EDWARD SASSOON (Hythe) : | schools. 


I beg to ask the President of the Board | 


of Education, what was the average sum | 
per scholar in non-provided sc hools paid | 
out of the Exchequer in the past year. 


THe PRESIDENT or THE BOARD | 
oF EDUCATION (Mr. McKenna, Mon- 
mouthshire, N.): Exchequer grants are | 
paid in aid of the general expenses of | 
local education authorities under Part 
III. of the Education Act, and are not 
allocated to individual schools and | 
indeed in some cases, are not paid on the | 
basis of attendance. It is impossible, 
therefore, to separate the grants paid 
in respect of council and voluntary 
schools respectively. 


Stir EDWARD SASSOON asked 
whether the allocation of money for. 
educational purposes to non-provided 
schools was not made in a lump. 


Mr. McKENNA: Yes, Sir, in the case | 
of the non-provided schools. Does the 
hon. Gentleman mean in the Bill ? 

Sir EDWARD SASSOON: The 


existing ones. 


| country. 


Mr. McCKENNA: No; it is paid to 
the local authorities, not to the schools. 


Str EDWARD SASSOON: Can the 
right hon. Gentleman indicate how much 
is paid ? 


Mr. McKENNA: I am afraid not. 


_be deducted from the grant. The 
/authority will 
|according to the number 
| average attendance in the public elemen- 
| tary schools. 


Voluntary Schools. 
Mr. HENRY (Shropshire, Weilington) : 
I begtoask the President of the Board of 
Education, if he will give the number 
of voluntary schools built since 1890, and 
the average number of children attending 
these schools. 


Mr. McKENNA: I have no collated 
statistics on this point prior to October, | 
i895. Since that date 588 voluntary 
schools with accommodation for 103,185 
children have been placed on the list cf 
public elementary schools. I regret that, | 
owing to the labour involved, I am | 
unable to state the average number of 


‘and conducting, and 
| maintained and conducted, the school. 


Grants to Elementary Schools. 
Sr WILLIAM ANSON (Oxford 


| University) : On behalf of the noble 
‘Lord the Member for East Maryle- 
bone, I beg to ask the President 


of the Board of Education, to whom, 
under the Education Bill, will be paid 
the grants proposed to be made to the 
elementary schools other than public 
elementary schools. 


Mr. McKENNA : 


The grants will be 


_paid to those persons who have made 


themselves responsible for maintaining 
have, infact, 


Sir WILLIAM ANSON © inquired 
whether the grants which had to be made 
to the contracting-out schools under the 


| Bill had any reference to the White Paper 


which had been issued. 


Mr. McKENNA: Yes, Sir. The cal- 
culation of the grants to the voluntary 
schools is based upon the exact proportion 
of the amount which is paid in respect 
of any child on the average all over the 
If the total average attendance 
is multiplied by 47s., it will exactly equal 
the total amount of the grants paid. 


Str WILLIAM ANSON asked whether 
the grant to the voluntary schools 
would be based on this caleulation and 


deducted. 


it will not 
loe al 
receive its ful: grant 
of children in 


Mr. McKENNA: No, Sir, 


They will not receive any 
grant for children in voluntary schools. 
That grant will be paid direct to the 
managers or trustees of those schools. 


Scottish Justices of the Peace and 
Jury Service. 

Mr. GULLAND (Dumfries Burghs): 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
justices of the peace are liable to be 
summoned to serve on juries in Scotland 
though they are exempt in England; 


, and whether, in his proposed legislation, 
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he will relieve Scottish justices from this | 


duty. 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. THomas 
Saaw, Hawick Burghs): The'position and 
duties of justices in the two countries 
are not exactly similar. 
to the distinction noted by my hon. 
friend I shall however consider in framing 
the text of the forthcoming Criminal 
Procedure Bill. 


Mr. WATT (Glasgow, College): And 
in the proposed legislation will the right 
hon. Gentleman deal with the age 
limitation for sheriffs-substitute ? 


Mr. THOMAS SHAW was understood 
to reply in the negative. 


Mr. YOUNGER (Ayr Burghs): In 
view of the rate at which justices of the 
peace are being manufactured is it not 
possible we may not be abie to get any 
juries at all? 


Me. HOLT (Northumberland, Hex- 
ham): Is it the fact that iustices of the 
peace do not have to serve on Juries in 
England 7 


Mr. THOMAS SHAW: Before answer- 


ing that I must get English advice. 


Scottish Fishery Cruiser. 

CapraIn WARING (Banffshire): I beg 
to ask the Secretary for Scotland whether 
the practice adopted by those in charge 
of the fishery cruiser when in Aberdeen 
Harbour is so stereotyped in character 
that the trawlers can thereby judge in 
what direction the next intended move- 
ment is to be. 


THe SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Mr. Stncxiatr, Forfarshire): The move- 


ments of the fishery cruisers are not | 


stereotyped, but are being constantly 
varied to meet the exigencies of their 
duties. 


Mr. WATT: Is it not the fact that 
during the time any of the crew are 
required to give evidence the waters are 
not patrolled at all ? 


Mr. SINCLAIR asked for notice of the 
Question. 
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The point as | 
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Scottish Local Government Act. 
Mr. YOUNGER: I beg to ask the 


|Secretary for Scotland whether it is his 


intention to introduce this session a Bill 
to amend the Local Government (Scot- 
land) Act, 1889. 


Mr. SINCLAIR: I am unable now 
to give any undertaking on this point, 
though I hope the introduction of such a 
Bill may be possible. If the hon. Gentle- 
man will be good enough to repeat his 
Question shortly before Easter I will 
endeavour then to give him a definite 
reply. 


Seine Nets. 

Mr. WATT: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland whether the net known 
as the seine trawl is used by any herring 
fishermen in Scotland, except those in 
the Firth of Clyde ; and, if so, will he say 
in what ports it is used. 


Mr. SINCLAIR: The seine net for 
the capture of herrings is used only in the 
Firth of Clyde ; and its use is not confined 
to any particular ports there. 


Mr. WATT: 
in other ports. 
the herrings ¢ 


Why are they not used 
Is it because they damage 


Mr. SINCLAIR asked for notice. 


Drift Nets. 

Mr. WATT: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland, whether the net 
known as the drift net is in any way 
injurious to the spawn of the herrings 
when deposited on the bottom of the 
sea: is there a minimum size of mesh 
fixed by Statute for both the seine trawl 
and the drift net; and, if so, what are 
| the minimum sizes. 


Mr. SINCLAIR: The net known as 
the drift net is not in any way injurious 
‘to the spawn of the herrings when 
'deposited in the bottom of the sea. 
| There is a minimum size of mesh fixed 
| by Statute for both the seine trawl and 
the drift net: the minimum size is 1 
inch from knot to knot by the Acts of 
| 1808 and 1867. 


Mr. AINSWORTH (Argyllshire) : Will 


ithe right hon. Genileman consider the 
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desirability of suspending the use of the 
seine net in the Clyde either altogether 
or during the spawning season ? 


Mr. SINCLAIR: I will consider that. 


Mr. YOUNGER: And will the right 
hon. Gentleman also bear in mind that 
a very large proportion of the fishermen 
use the seine that net? Will their 
interests be considered ? 


Mr. SINCLAIR: I think it should 
be remembered that any prohibition of the 
use of the seine net could only be arrived 


{COMMONS} 


Questions. 684 


as a grant-in-aid to the Highland Rail- 
_way Company in respect of the coustrue- 
ition (i.) Of this railway; and (ii.) of 
the piers at Kyle and at Kyleakin in 
Skye. (House of Commons Paper, No, 
56, of 1898.) As regards the second 
part of the Question, the Treasury were 
authorised by the West Highland Rail- 
| way Guarantee Act, 1896 (59 & 60 Vict., 
c. 58), to guarantee for a period of thirty 
years from the date of the opening of the 
railway for passenger traflic payment of 
interest at the rate of 3 per cent. per 
annum on the capital of £260,000 raised 
by the Railway Company for the con- 


struction of the railway from Banavie 
to Mallaig. Under this guarantee there 

Organs in Scottish Poorhouses. has been paid to 31st March last the 

Mr. GULLAND: I beg to ask the sum of £20,860 in all. 

Secretary for Scotland, with reference 
to the opinion of the Local Government 
Board for Scotland in its last Report 
to the effect that it is illegal to provide : 
organs for use in poorhouses out of the | CAPTAIN CRAIG (Down, E.): I beg 
rates, whether he is aware that organs | ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord- 
are provided by the Prison Commis- | Lieutenant of Ireland, whether, in view 
sioners for the prisons in Scotland; | of the fact that the constabulary author- 


and whether he will teke steps to have | ities were consulted by the Irish Govern- 
ment before the introduction of the 


poorhouses put upon an equal footing | 5. i nace age 
with prisons by making it permissible | /e@ce Preservation Act of 1881, he can 
for parish councils or poorhouse com- | S8Y if a similar course was adopted prior 
mittees to purchase such instruments | t° the withdrawal of the Act twelve 

'months ago; and, if so, whether it was 
|upon the advice of the constabulary 

Mr. SINCLAIR: The point will be | authorities, and with their approval, 
considered when legislation on the sub- | that the Government decided to terminate 
the operation of the Act. 


at by voluntary agreement. 


The Irish Police and the Peace 
Preservation Act. 





when so desired 


ject of Poor Law administration is con- 
templated. 
THE CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
Mr. GULLAND: Cannot what is| IRELAND (Mr. Brrrect, Bristol, N.) : 
asked here be done by Ministerial act ?|}I do not know what foundation there 
may be for the suggestion containing in 
Mr. SINCLAIR: No, sir. the Question that the constabulary 
authorities were consulted by the Irish 
Highland Railway Extensions. Government before the introduction of 
Mr. YOUNGER: I beg to ask the|the Peace Preservation Act of 1881. 
Secretary for Scotland, in what form} But however that may be, I do not 
and to what amount the Government | propose to make any statement as to 
subsidised the extension of the Highland | whether or not His Majesty’s Govern- 
Railway from Strome Ferry to Kyle of | ment thought fit to adopt a similar course 
Lochalsh, and the extension of the West | before deciding not to renew the Act. 








Highland Railway from Fort William 
to Mallaig. 


Mr. RUNCIMAN: 


The hon. and gallant Member is of course 
aware that any communication upon such 
questions which may pass between the 


As regards the} Government and the police authorities 


railway from Strome Ferry to Kyle of! are of a strictly confidential nature. I 


Lochalsh, a Supplementary Estimate for 
£45,000 was voted by the House in 1898 


will oniy say that the Government were 
in full possession of all the facts bearing 
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on the matter, and that they gave the 
guestion full consideration. 


Firearms in Ireland. 
CapraIn CRAIG: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether representations have 
been made to the Irish Government 


by the constabulary authorities pointing | 


to the difficulties and dangers affecting 


ye maintenance of the public peace | 
tl tenanc f th blic peac 


that have already arisen, and are likely 


to continue, consequent on the absence | 


of restrictions in respect to the acquisi- 
tion of firearms in Ireland; and will he 
ascertain from these authorities whether 
the provisions of the English Pistols 
Act of 1903 are suitable to the conditions 
prevailing in Ireland. 


Me. BIRRELL: 


decline to state what representations, if 


any, have been made to the Irish Govern- | 


ment by the constabulary authorities 


upon the subject of the present Question. | 


I have already stated that the Govern- 
ment are considering the advisability of 
introducing legislation for Ireland upon 
the lines of the 
of 1903, but I am not at present in a 


position to make any definite statement | 


on the subject. 


Condition of Galway. 

Caprain CRAIG: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he is aware that Mr. 
Horne, a resident magistrate stationed 
at Queenstown, was recently deputed by 
the [rish Government to make a special 
investigation respecting the condition 
of the county of Galway; how many 
days were occupied by Mr. Horne in 
conducting his investigations; whether 
he his made a Report to the Govern- 
ment embodying the results of his local 
inquiries; and, if so, will such Report 
be laid upon the Table of this House. 


Mr. BIRRELL: Mr. Horne was 
employed in County Galway for ten days 
in the month of January last. His 
communication to the Government was 
of a strictly confidential] nature, and 
will not be published. 
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For the reasons stated | 
in reply to the last Question, I must | 


inglish Pistols Act of | 
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| Irish Congested Districts Board. 

| Mr. JOHN REDMOND (Waterford) — 
| On behalf of the hon. Member for East 
| Mayo, I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
| to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
'the funds at the disposal of the Con- 
gested Districts Board for the improve- 
|ment of estates and division of un- 
tenanted land in their possession will 
be exhausted on 3lst March next: and, 
if so, what steps the Government pro- 
| pose to take to enable the Board to 
continue their work during the coming 
financial year. 


The following Questions on the same 
subject also appeared on the Paper :— 


Mr. DILLON: To ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Treland whether his attention has been 
directed to the fact that the Congested 
Districts Board has announced that it is 
not in a position to purchase anv more 
estates: whether this refusal to pur- 
chase applies to several most suitable 
‘estates which have been offered to the 
| Board and which had been already 
inspected for purchase; whether his 
attention has been drawn to the very 
'serious situation which has arisen on 
‘these estates from the disappointment 
of the confident hopes which had been 
aroused in the tenants of the above- 
mentioned estates; whether he can 
state what is the cause of this stoppage 
in the work of the Congested Districts 
Board; and what steps the Govern- 
ment propose to take to remedy the 
| serious situation to which it has given 
rise. 


Mr. DILLON: To ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether the Congested Districts 
Board have decided not to make any 
parish grants during the coming fin- 
ancial year; if so, on what grounds the 
Board arrived at this decision; and 
whether his attention has been drawn 
to the evidence as to the working of the 
parish grant system published by the 
Dudley Commission 


Mr. DILLON: To ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether his attention has been 
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drawn to the fact that the estates pur- 
chased by the Congested Districts Board 
were, in 1904-1905, £649,544, in 1905-1906 
£346,706, and in 1906-1907, £108,861 ; 
whether this decrease in the operations 
of the Boara has been due to pressure 
from the Treasury, and not to want of 
estates offered for sale to the Board; 
and whether the Treasury has 
power to prohibit the, 
tricts Board from purchasing 
offered to them. 


Questions. 


estates 


Mr. BIRRELL: The funds of the 
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any | 
Congested Dis- | 


Congested Districts Board available in | 


any one year for the general work ot the 


Board are derived from two sources. 
First, from public moneys, there is a 


fixed income of £86,250. Secondly, re- 
ceipts accrue in the course of the opera- 
tions carried on by the Board under 
the wide powers conferred upon it. 


The principal heads of these receipts | 


are—rent and other receipts on account 
of estates held by the Board, 
ceived for 
before 1903, and 
under the Act of 1903. They are also 
allowed to borrow from the Board of 
Works to the amount of two-thirds of 
expenditure on improvements within 
certain definite categories. The aggre- 
gate funds of the Board thus 
in the year provide the income available 
for expenditure on administration, tech- 
nical instruction, grants to parish com- 
mittees, fisheries, industries, piers, roads 
etc., in the congested districts ; and for 
expenses of improving estates, the pay- 
ment of interest to vendors of land, the 
payment of interest to the Land Com- 
mission on money advanced for purchase 
of estates, the payment of interest on, 
and the repayment of capital of, borrow- 
ings from the Board of Works. In the 
current year it was anticipated that a 
sum of £158,000 would be realised by 
the re-sale of estates, but as a matter of 
fact not more than £76,500 will be so 
realised. The Board were thus faced 
with the alternatives of suspending the 
improvement works on their estates 
with a view to keeping their expenditure 
within their actual income, or of asking 
for a temporary loan to carry on the 
works to the end of the financial year. 
The latter course has been adopted. 


accruing | 


cash re- | 
the sale of estates bought | 
cash received as en- | 
hanced price of resale of estates bought | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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Having regard to their other obligations, 
the Board consider that a compar: atively 
small amount of their present income 
is applicable to meet the net losses 
which are incurred upon the work of 
improving estates for resale to the 
tenants. It is necessary, therefore, un- 
less the fixed income of the Board is 
increased, to restrict within narrow 
limits the amount of land which the 
Board buy, since every estate bought 
by the Board must ultimately involve 
a charge upon its income for the irre- 
coverable cost of improving the land for 
resale. The facts as to the value of the 
estates purchased in the three years 
referred to are as stated by the hon. 
Member. The Congested Districts Board 
have, since the passing of the Act of 
1903, been anxious to buy all estates 
for which they could arrange terms 
of purchase, and grass lands suitable 
for enlarging congested holdings, and 
have more than once asked for an in- 
crease of their income in order to carry 


out improvement works. There has 
been correspondence on this subject 
since August, 1905. Pending the Report 


of the Royal Commission on Congestion 
His Majesty’s Government consider i 
impossible to introduce legislation pro- 


viding for an increase in the Boards 
income which is limited by statute. 
The Treasury have therefore strongly 


advised the Board to purchase only so 
far as their means enable them to execute 
improvements, but this advice does not 
apply to the purchase of certain grass 
lands for which the Board have made 
offers. The Treasury, it must be ob- 
served, do not claim any right to place 
restrictions upon any particular opera- 
tion of the Board. But the duty is 
imposed by statute upon the Board 
of submitting their estimates to the 
Treasury, and the Treasury obviously 
could not approve of such estimates if 
they showed an excess of expenditure 
over the income available. Pending the 
consideration of the Report on the 
whole question of congestion, which I 
earnestly hope will be issued by the 
Royal Commission before, or, at the 
latest, shortly after, Easter, the Govern- 
ment think that it is essential that the 
Congested Districts Board should be 
extremely cautious in the purchase of 
estates. The Board’s income will not 
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enable them to carry out in the coming 
year any large schemes for improve- 
ments of tenanted estates, or for dividing 
untenanted land; and, with a view to 
making as rapid progress as possible in 
improving for resale estates already 
purchased, or to be purchased, the 
expenditure on other heads has been 
restricted within narrow limits. It 1s 
for th’s reason that they have announced 
the suspension of the Parish Committee 
Grants in the coming financial year. 
They do this with great regret. 


Me. JOHN REDMOND asked 
with regard to the first question if 
he was to understand that the funds 
at the disposal of the Congested Districts 
Board, even including the loan which 
had been obtained, for the improvement 
of e tates and the division of untenanted 
land, would be exhausted at the end of 
this month, and whether this meant the 
stoppage of all improvement works and 
of the employment in these districts, and 
whether the Government realised the | 
seriousness of the position which would | 
arise f 
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to look at the land, and thereby creating 
a hope that immediate purchase was 
likely to ensue. But he was afraid that, 
while no actual restriction was placed on 
the Board in respect of the purchase of 
the estates, they would have to consider 
how far they were justified in entering 
upon the purchase of the land when 
they had not the incone to make the 
necessary improvement works which, 
after all, were the sole object of the 
purchase, 


Question>. 


Mr. JOHN REDMOND : I am sorry 
to press the right hen. Gentlemar, 
but is it not the fact that the 
Board have provisionally agreed to 
purchase certain estates and in conse- 
quence of the restrictions imposed by the 
Treasury the purchase cannot go on? 
What does the right hon. Gentleman 
propose to do to obviate the extremely 
critical situation that may consequently 
arise ? 


Mr. BIRRELL: I am afraid it is an 
undoubted fact that the Board will not 
be able to proceed with the purchase of 


ie aes 'a considerable number of estates, though 
tet ig ape re! at ae eet they hoped to be able to do so. I do 
ec 1 as wo aid on - rife ‘not say that none of the transactions 
work altogether, but 1¢ did mean that) i1) be proceeded with, but that a con- 





the Congested Districts Board would be 
obliged to stop the work of improvement 
at this time of the year. There would 
be considerable restrictions and limita- 
tions in the amount of the work. 


Mr. JOHN REDMOND asked whether 
the Board had not entered into provi- | 
sional agreements for the purchase re- 
cently of certain estates, and whether 
now, in consequence of restrictions on 
the amount of money available, and 
after the inspection of these estates, the 
Commissioners had informed the tenants, 
who had been led to believe that the 
estates would be acquired, that the pur- 
chase could not goon? Did the Govern- 
ment realise the serious situation that 
was likely to arise in respect of these 
estates on account of the disappointed 


siderable number of these estates can- 
not be purchased. 


Mr. JOHN REDMOND, in view of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s suggestion 
that the difficulty might be got over by 
legislation, as an outcome of the Report 
of Lord Dudley’s Commission, pressed 
the right hon. Gentleman to induce the 
Treasury to make temporary provision 
so as to prevent a deadlock and a critical 
situation arising in the districts. 


Mr. BIRRELL: We are really in the 
position of having a statutory income, 
and of being obliged, if the Treasury put 
us to it, to confine our efforts within that 
income. 





hopes of the people ? 


Mr. BIRRELL said it was no doubt | 


the fact that the Board had entered into 
preliminary investigations, going to the 
expen e of sending down their inspectors 


VOL. CLXXXYV, [FourtH SERIEs.] 


Mr. JOHN REDMOND : I beg to give 
| notice that I shall take an early oppor- 
tunity of pressing on the Government 
| the necessity of providing an occasion 
to discuss this matter, which is one of the 
most vital importance. 


2A 
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Mr. WiLLIAM O’BR‘EN (Cork) 


asked when the Dudley Commission’s 
Report might be expected. 


Mr. BIRRELL : It is a matter of great 
regret to me that the issue of this Report 
has been so long delayed. If it had been 
presented some months ago a great many 
difficulties would have been removed. I 
shall endeavour to accelerate the Report 
as much as possible—even by twenty- 
four hours. 


Mr. MOORE (Armagh, N.): Will this 
Motion relating to the urgency of pro- 
viding funds for the Congested Districts 
Board take precedence of the Home 
Rule Motion ? 


Mr. JOHN REDMOND: No, it will 
not. 

Mr. BOLAND (Kerry, 8.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the circular issued 
by the Congested Districts Board on 
22nd February. by which parish com- 
mittees are requested to note that, so far 
as can be foreseen at present, the Board, 
owing to the state of their funds, will not 
be in a position to continue the parish 
committee scheme next year ; whether the 
vear referred to in this circular is the next 
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Provost of Trinity College, he will now 
state if he amended or altered the proof 
of the Provost’s speech at Manchester on 
the University question before its de- 
livery; and, if so, what were these 
alterations, and does he now accept 
responsibility for them. 


Mr. BIRRELL: The learned Provost 
of Trinity College has already made it 
plain that I never asked him directly or 
indirectly to make any speech either at 
Manchester or elsewhere. The Provost 
told me he was going to make a speech 
ard asked whether I objected to his 
saying that the Government did not 
propose in their University legislation 
this session to do anything affecting the 
status or revenues of Trinity College. I 
told him he was at perfect liberty to say 
so if he wished to do so. The next day 
the Provost sent me two short type- 
written paragraphs which he proposed 
/to incorporate in his speech. The first 
| paragraph, relating to the status and 
| revenues of Trinity, was not altered by 
|me, but the second paragraph appeared 
| to me to contain one or two expressions 
‘which might suggest, contrary to the 
| facts, that the Provost was speaking on 


imy behalf, and accordingly I made in 
| pencil one or two alterations with the 
| object of rendering that eriticism im- 
| possible. I returned the two paragraphs 
'to the Provost, and after that thought 











financial year or the year 1909; and | 
whether, in view of the fact that about | 20 more of the matter. 

160 parish committees have been formed, | 

of which fourteen are at work in county) Mr. MOORE: When the right hon. 
Kerry, he can state what steps he now | Gentleman stated to the House that he 
proposes to take in order to prevent the | had not read the speech, but had a portion 
complete cessation of the valuable work | of the proo‘s of the speech beforehand, was 
done by these parish committees. he not rather unintentionally misleading 
the House ? 

Mr. BIRRELL: I have already dealt 
with this matter in my reply to the es HIRRELT;; 1 an ‘very ont 
oa by ‘the: thon, <Semner: For that under the pressure of an interrup- 
East Mayo. The pens Sag of grants | tion I said that I had not read the speech. 
to parish committees will take effect from Ti 76 tees that I had tidt, ana’'T have 8 
the beginning of the next financial year,| 0. But Iam sorry if I used languege 
on Ist April. which might seem discourteous to the 
Provost, whose hospitality I had ac- 
Irish University—Speech of the Provost | cepted and for whose straightforward 

of Trinity College. character I have the greatest possible 

Mr. MOORE: I beg to ask the/ regard. Butitis the fact that I have not 
Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant | read the speech; and it is one of the 
of Ireland if, in view of the corres- | advantages of my posit‘on that it is not 
pondence of the Rev. Mr. Gray and the | necessary for me to read speeches. 
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S:r WILLIAM ANSON: When are 
we likely to have the Bill, the purport of 
which was indicated in the speech ? 


Me. BIRRELL: I am very much 
obliged for this Question being put to me. 
I hope that before the end of “this month 
I shall have an opportunity of unfolding 
this measure to the House. 


Mr. MOORE: May I remind the 
right hon. Gentleman that in a written 
Answer to the Member for Cambridge 
University he made the same statement 
bout not having read the speech ? 


Mr. BIRRELL: And I have not 


read it. 


United Irish League and Servant Girl. 

Caprain CRAIG: I bez to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether his attention has been 
directed to an assault on a servant girl 
in the employment of a lady, named Mrs. 
Greited, of Lough George, county 
Galway, by a number of men when 
leaving the chapel where she had attended 
mass on Sunday, 23rd February last, and 
whether the police present were obliged 
to charge the crowd of men who were 
hooting and hustling the girl ; whether 
he has any official information showing 
that the girl was so assaulted in con- 
se juence of the refusal of Mrs. Greated 
to obey the behests of the local branch 
of the United Irish League to give up 
he: farm; and whether the Irish 
Executive will notify that branch of the 
Leazue that it will be no party to the 
dividing of grass lands among the 
neighbouring tenants where intimida- 
tion has been brought to bear to dis- 
possess the present tenant. 


Mer. BIRRELL: On the occasion in 
question a number of men followed the 
sister of a servant in Mrs. Greated’s 
employment, and hooted and groaned at 
her. @The police watnel the men to 
desist and, upon their failing to do so, 
dispersed them. The girl was not 
assaulted. Seven of the persons were 
summoned by the police to find sureties to 
kesp the peace. The case was heard 
yesterday, when the summonses were 
aljourned for two months upon the 
defendants undertaking not to interfere 
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with Mrs. Greated or her servants in 
the meantime. The police have no 
knowledge that the United Irish League 
has interfered with Mrs. Greated. In 
fact, no branch of the League exists in the 
locality. 


Questions. 


Royal Irish Constabulary Fund. 

Mr. SLOAN (Belfast, 8.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he can say under 
what Act of Parliament or authority 
subscribing members to the Constabu- 
lary Force Fund forfeit all claim to the 
money stopped from their salaries in case 
the wives of such members die or the 
children become over age. 


Mr. BIRRELL: The deductions made 
from the pay and pensions of members of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary for the 
Constabulary Force Fund under the 
Statutes relating thereto are made avail- 
able by Section 9 of 29 and 39 Vict., 
cap. 103, for the relief of the widows and 
children of the members of such force 
under such regulations as the Lord- 
Lieutenant may from time to time 
make. The statutes make no provision 
for any refund of contributions to sub- 
scribers themselves, and consequently, 
under the Lord-Lieutenant’s regulations, 
all the receipts from contributions to the 
fund are appropriated to the widows and 
orphans wao become eligible for grants 
from the fund. If it were not for the fact 
that many subscribers to the fund die or 
leave the force unmarried, or leave no 
member of their families after them 
who are entitlel to a grant, the very 
liberal scale of gratuities paid from the 
fund to those entitled under the rules 
could not possibly be maintained. 


Mr. SLOAN: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether, in view of the fact that 
the majority of subscribing members to 
the Constabulary Force Fund ere now 
retired on pension, and that fully three- 
fourths of the same are anxious to have 
the fund wound up, he will take the 
necessary steps to do so. 


Mr. BIRRELL: The Constabulary 
Force Fund is being gradually wound 
up by meeting its obligati tions to widows 
and orphans of subscribers as they arise. 


2A 2 
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This process of winding up was provided 
by the Act of 1883, which closed the 
fund to new entrants, and no more 
summary method of winding it up is 
possible. 


Mr. SLOAN: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland if he can state the amount of 
money received into the Royal Irish 
Constabulary Force Fund from all 
sources since date of inception; the 
amount paid out; to whom paid; the 
amount paid to each person; under 
what authority, and for what purpose ; 
and what is the exact balance of the fund 
at present. 


Mr. BIRRELL: It would be quite 
impossible to give a Return containing 
the information which the hon. Member 
asks for, and in any event the Return 
would serve no useful purpose. The 
Constabulary Force Fund came into 
existence in 1836, and the books of that 
remote period are not now forthcoming. 
I would, however, refer the hon. Member 
to Return No. 301 of 1905, and the 
previous Return of which that is a con- 
tinuation. These Returns show the 
receipts and payments from the Fund 
for each year since 1880. I have no 
information as to the present balance of 
the Fund in the hands of the National 
Debt Commissioners, but in any event 
this is not a matter which concerns the 
subscribers, seeing that the surplus, ifany, 
which may remain after the Fund has 
been wound up must be surrendered to 
the Exchequer. As the hon. Member 
has already been informed, a Parliamen- 
tary Grant of £150,000 was made in 189], 
in order to make the fund solvent, and 
it was a condition of the grant that any 
unexpended balance should be surren- 
dered to the Exchequer. 


Mr. SLOAN: Is there no possibility 
of getting from the National Debt Com- 
missioners the exact amount of the fund ? 


Mr. BIRRELL: I will inquire, but 
I do not see what good it will do for 
anybody to know. 


Toughboy Labourers Cottage Scheme. 
Mr. JOHN ROCHE (Galway, E.): I 


beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
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| Lord-Lieutenant of 
the grounds put forward by the Local 
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Treland whether 


Government Board inspector for the 
refusal of three labourers’ cottage; 
applied for in the electoral division of 
Toughboy, Mount Bellew rural district, 
are that the sites were half-a-mile from 
the public road and _inconveniently 
situated; and, if so, will he see that 
more convenient sites are provided. 


Mr. BIRRELL: The selection of 
sites for labourers’ cottages is a matter 
within the sole discretion of the rural 
district council. The Local Government 
Board have no power to direct the council 
to select any particular sites. The hon. 
Member should approach the council in 
the matter. 


Instruction in Cookery in Irish Schools. 

Mr. MOORE: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Treland out of what funds provision is 
made for the teaching of cookery in the 
Trisn national schools; if he is aware 
that organisers in the employment of the 
Commissioners of National Education 
have in several centres intimated to 
female teachers that unless they attend 
lectures in cookery at their own expense 
their increments of good service salary 


will be withheld. 
Mr. BIRRELL: Provision for the 


teaching of cookery in national schools 
is made in the Vote for Public Education, 
Ireland. The Commissioners of National 
Education inform me that organisers of 
cookery instruction have no authority to 
express any opinion as to the withhold- 
ing or granting of good service increments 
to teachers. They are merely authorised 
to invite teachers to attend the lectures 
and demonstrations given for their benefit. 


If any organiser has exceeded his author- 


ity, the Commissioners will be prepared 
to investigate the matter on being fur- 
nished with particulars. 


Cookery Apparatus in Irish Schools. 

Mr. MOORE: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland if the fees earned in respect of 
cookery instruction in the national schools 
are to be received by the managers, with 
authority to deduct therefrom the cost 


of the apparatus; and, having regard 
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to the fact that the salaries of junior 
assistants at £24 and senior assistants 
at £44 leave a slender margin, will he 
see that the cost of financing this subject 
is not cast on the teachers’ salaries. 


Mr. BIRRELL: The Commissioners 
of National Education inform me that 
cookery instruction is given as part of 
the ordinary schoo! programme, and that 
the salaries awarded to teachers are for 
all the work done by them during ordi- 
nary school hours. The Commissioners, 
however, recognising that instruction in 
cookery cannot effectively be given 
without practical demonstrations —in- 
volving the use of materials and appara- 
tus, make a grant of 5s. for each girl 
enrolled in the cookery class under 
specified conditions. This grant is made 
to the manager who is empowered to 
pay to the staff the balance, if any, 
which may remain after defraying any 
necessary incidental expenditure. It is 
not the wish of the Commissioners that 
any portion of the cost of giving cookery 
instruction should fall upon the school 
staff; on the contrary, it is their inten- 
tion that the teachers should profit to 
the extent of the unexpended balance 
of the fees awarded for the instruction. 


In reply to a further Question by Mr. 
Moore, 


Mr. BIRRELL promised to look 
further into this matter, as he was 
desirous that the slender income of the 
teacher should be in no way infringed 
upon by providing apparatus. 


Millstreet Labourers Acts Inquiry. 

Mr. SHEEHAN (Cork County, Mid.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
Local Government Board have received 
the petition to hold an inquiry under the 
Labourers Acts from the Millstreet Rural 
District Council; if not, can he state 
the causes of delay, and whether due to 
the council or its officials ; and when is 
the improvement scheme likely to be 
received by the Local Government Board 
from the District Council. 


Mr. BIRRELL: The Local Govern- 
ment Board have not yet received the 
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petition in this case, but they understand 
that the rural district council expect to 
be in a position to sign the petition at 
their next meeting on the 12th instant. 
It appears from the minutes of the 
council’s proceedings that there was 
some delay on the part of the council’s 
engineer in preparing some of the neces- 
sary documents. 


Evicted Tenant—Case of James Gore. 

Mr. PATRICK WHITE (Meath, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
Estates Commissioners, before finally 
deciding on the application of James 
Gore to be reinstated in his former hold- 
ing, will submit to him, or to someone 
authorised to act on his behalf, the map 
showing the division which they propose 
to give him, and the boundaries of the 
other divisions into which they propose 
to cut his farm. I beg also to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether, in the case of James 
Gore, an evicted tenant on the estate of 
R. B. Balfour, representations have heen 
made to the Estates Commissioners by 
representative and influential men in the 
district where the farm is situate that 
Gore should get the whole of his former 
farm; whether he is aware that public 
feeling in the locality is unanimously in 
favour of Gore getting at least his former 
residence and the land of best quality on 
the farm; and if the Commissioners will 
take ,into account the desirability of 
effecting a settlement that will leave no 
soreness behind. 


Mr. BIRRELL: Before finally allot- 
ting the untenanted land on Mr. R. B. 
Balfour’s estate, the Estates Commis- 
sioners will direct their inspector to 
attend with the map of the land and show 
to James Gore or anyone authorised to 
act for him the allotment which it is 
proposed to give him. The Commis- 
sioners have received representations 
that Gore shall be allotted the whole of 
the land, namely, 200 acres, formerly 
occupied by him, but they do not think 
it advisable to give him so much land. 
They propose to give him either his 
former residence and an allotment of 
land adjoining it, or another allotment 
with assistance to build a house, which- 
ever he may prefer. 
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Proposed Whaling Station on the spraying mixtures. The Department, 
Donegal Coast. however, had placards displayed in every 


~ Mr. C. MACVEIGH (Donegal, E.):/ district in Ireland during the. season of 
I beg to ask the Vice-President of the | 1907 warning farmers against purchasing 


Department of Agriculture (Ireland) if 
his attention has been called to a reso- 
lution passed by the Donegal County 
Council, at their meeting held on the 


worthless ready-made spraying mixtures 
}and advising them to use materials. 
| recommended in the Department’s leaflet 
| on the subject. 





26th instant, protesting against the es- 

tablishing of whaling stations on any| Mr. GWYNN: Will the hon. Gentle-. 
part of the Donegal coast, as ruinous to| man introduce legislation enabling the 
the fishermen and the fishing industry ; | prosecution of people selling adulterated 


and whether, in view of the evidence 
given at the inquiry, held at Derry and 
Burton Port, he will take steps to protect 
the Donegal Coast and its waters from 
being polluted by whaling stations. 


THE VICE-PRESIDENT oF THE 
DEPARTMENT or AGRICULTURE 


For IRELAND (Mr. T. W. Russe t, | 
Tyrone, 8.) : The Answer tothe first part | 


of the Question is in the affirmative. 
The Department are taking steps to make 
a by-law which, if approved by the Lord- 
Lieutenant in Council, will have the 
result of prohibiting the establishment 
of any whaling stations on the Donegal 
coa t. ; 


Mr. CATHCART WASON: Will the 
hon. Gentleman ue his influence with 
the Secretary for Scotland and get a 
similar by-law for that country ? 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: No, Sir. 


Potato Spraying in Ireland. 
Mr. GWYNN (Galway) : 


I beg to ask | 


| spray mixtures? 
| Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I am in con- 
| sultation with the officials of the Depart- 
'ment on the subject. I hardly know 
| anything more important than the pro- 
tection of the farmer against such things. 


Adulterated Food-Stuffs. 

Mr. GWYNN : I beg to ask the Vice- 
| President of the Department of Agri- 
‘culture (Ireland), what power the 
| Department has to prevent the sale of 
adulterated food-stufis. 

| Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: It is presumed 
| that this Ques ion refers to food-stufis for 
| cattle, as defined in the Fertilisers and 
| Feeding Stuffs Act, 1906. The Depart- 
/ment have no power to prevent the sale 
|of adulterated food-stuffs. The only 
| power they have is that vested in them 
| by Section 12 of the Fertilisers and 
Feeding Stuffs Act, 1906, which enables 
them to take samples for the purpose of 
instituting prosecutions. In the opinion 


| 
| of the Department the powers afforded 


the Vice-President of the Department of | them under this Section are not suffi- 





Agriculture (Ireland), what the experi- | 


ence of 1907 proves as to the efficacy of | 
potato-spraying and as to the extension | 
of the practice; and what power the | 
Department has to prevent the sale of | 


adulterated or useless spraying mixtures, | 


Mr. T.W.RUSSELL: The experience 
of 1907 undoubtedly proves that potato- 
spraying was most effective. Apart 
from the favourable reports of the De- 
partment’s own officers, numerous letters 
have been received from individual 
farmers testifying to the excellent re- 
sults which followed from the spraying 
of their crops. The Department regret 
that, as yet, they have no power to pre- 
vent the sale of adulterated or useless 


ciently clearly defined, and they propose 
to ask for more extended and more 
clearly defined powers under the section 
in question. 


Skim Milk. 

| Mr. GWYNN: I beg to ask the Vice- 
| President of the Department of Agri- 
culture (Ireland) how far the evils re- 
sulting from the use as food for animals 
and for human beings of skim-milk 
returned from creameries are abating or 
increasing. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: The ill effects 
of the use of separated milk as a food 
for young calves are due to feeding the 
| calves on such milk without the addition 
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of a suitable substitute for the fat which 
had been removed in the process of 
separating. In the first few years of the | 
Department’s existence the complaints | 
on this subject were very numerous. In 
recent years, however, there have been 
very few complaints. This may be| 
attributed to the widespread circulation | 


of the Department’s leaflets dealing with | 


the subject of calf feeding, and also to 


the advice given by the county in- | 
Such complaints as_ have | 


structors. 
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Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: They are 
widely re-d, and in the absence of legis- 
lative power it is the best thing we can do. 


Questions. 





Down Hand-Loom Weavers. 

*Mr. J. MACVEAGH (Down, S.): 
I beg to ask the Vice - President of 
'the Department of Agriculture (Ireland) 
whether the Government intends to 
‘introduce legislation for the defence of 
the interests of the land-loom weavers 
in County Down. 


latterly been received by the Depart- | 


ment have been attributable to the use of | 


inferior calf meals, which contain a low 
percentage of fat, and are therefore quite 
unsuitable for being mixed with separated 
milk as a food for calves. The majority 
of these inferior calf meals are sold tc 
farmers by 
manufacturing firms. The meals are 
represented by these agents to be ex- 
cellent substitutes for mixing 
separated milk as a food for calves 
The Department have had a number o! 


travelling agents of the | 


with | 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: The Irish 
hand-looms weavers have asked that 
it should be made mandatory that the 
'products of Irish camask hand-looms 
/should have woven into them the words 
“Trish Hand Woven Linen Damask.” 
The selling as Irish hand-woven damask, 
‘or goods not coming under that de- 
| scription would constitute a presumptive 
offence under the existing Merchandise 
| Marks Acts. The matter is now under 
consideration. 


samples of these meals analysed, owing | 


to complaints received from farmers i> 
different districts in Ireland to the effect 
that when calves are fed on such meals 
they do not thrive. In these cases the 
Department have recommended the puz- 
chasers to offer payment of the amount 
which the Department estimated as the | 
full value of these meals—this bein~ 

approximately 25 per cent. of the pric: 
actually charged. When the purchase~: 
were proceeded against by the manu- 
facturers for the full price of the meals. 


the plea of misrepresentation put in by | 


| Mr. T. L. CORBETT (Down, N.): 
|Has this action by the hon. Member 
| anything to do with the issue of the writ 
|for West Down ? 


*Mr. J. MACVEAGH : The suggestion 
that the Question was put down by me 
‘in view of that election is a reflection 
/on my intelligence. I desire to state 
in the most emphatic manner that I 
do not take the slightest interest in the 


the defendants has been upheld by tke | 


court, and the cases have been dismisse ' 
with costs against the 
The qvestion with regard to the effect: 
of the use of separated milk as food for 
human beings is not one within the 
province of this [epartment. 


Mr. GWYNN: Do I 
prosecute for fraud in such cases ? 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: They have 


no power. 


Mr. HUGH LAW (Donegal, W.) : 
Then are the public compelled to depend 
solely on tke leaflets for information ! 
Are they generally read ? 


manufacturers. | 


understand | 
that tke Department has power to | 


‘domestic differences of the Ulster 
Unionist ceatheads. 
Captain CRAIG: Have not the 


Unionist Party been in correspondence 
'with the President of the Board of 
Trade on this question since August 
last, and are they not still awaiting an 
answer ! 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : Iam not aware 
of it. 


Mr. SLOAN: Is the hon. Ce tleman 
aware that the Countess of Aberdeen 
in a speech in the North of Ireland 
expressed a hope that the Government 
would legislate on this question? And 
will the Government give its assistance 
to pass the Bill brought in by a private 
Member ? 
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Mr. T. W. RUSSELL was understood | County Donegal Joint Railway Crossing, 
tosay he would be glad to see a Bill near Ballinamore. 
introduced. Me. C. MACVEIGH: I beg to 

ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether his attention has been 
Irish Imports of Foreign Fodder. called to the level crossing on the County 


Mr. CLANCY (Dublin County, N.):| Donegal Joint Committee Railway line, 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the | which is about half a mile from Ballina- 
2 ae 
whether his attention has been drawn | *€eP°r, OF an 
to a resolution of the County Dublin | efficient stationmaster, who would be 
Farmers’ Association protesting against | held responsible if an accident occurred, 
the continued importation of foreign | but who is so far away from the crossing 
hay, straw, and other commodities | he can exercise no proper supervision 
constituting mediums through which| over the gates, and when trains are 
foot-and-mouth and other diseases are passing can give no attention whatever 
introduced into Ireland, and suggesting | to the crossing; whether he is aware 
ee 
anded shou e subjected to a rigid | ; 8 > 8 i. ynovem 
examination, or excluded if coming from | the _ who ed the ee “a 
countries where such diseases are known | Opening them at risk to themselves an 
to exist ; whether his attention has been | leaving one gate standing across the line 
directed to another resolution, passed | in front of the incoming train and thereby 
by the association mentioned, to the | exposing the travelling public to danger, 
effect that, in view of the ever present | and whether he will take immediate 
danger of the introduction of foot-and- | steps to have this state of things remedied. 
mouth and other diseases being intro- | 
duced into Ireland from abroad, all, Mz. LLOYD-GEORGE: My attention 
Government advertisements for tenders | has not been previously called to this 
for hay, straw, and corn, should expressly | crossing, but I will communicate with the 
stipulate for home-grown products of | Joint Committee and inform the hon. 
the kind mentioned ; and whether any, | Member of the result. 
and, if so, what action will be taken in | 
these matters. | The Government and the Lords. 
Ine | Earn WINTERTON: I beg to ask 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: The attention | the Prime Minister whether he is yet ina 
of the Department has been drawn to | essa “a4 state if the patie sees will, 
the resolutions referred to. I would | uring the present session, introduce 4 
refer the hon. Member to the reply given | Bill dealing with the relations between 
by me on Monday to a Question put by | this House ard another place on the 
the hon. Member for South Roscommon, | lines of the Resolution passed last 
in which I stated the action taken and | *@S810n. 


about to be taken by the Department | a , 
respecting the prohibition of imports of | THE CHANCELLOR oF THE EX- 


hay and straw from countries infected | CHEQUER (Mr. AsQuirtH, Fife, E.): 
with foot-and-mouth disease. It is not i am not in a position to make any 
considered that sufficient grounds at | statement. 


present exist for interference with the | i tas ‘ 
Mr. STANLEY WILSON (Yorkshire, 


importation of any other commodities, | 
The Department cannot interfere with the | E.R.. Holderness): May I ask whether 


discretion of other Government Depart- | the House is to understand that this 
ments as regards the terms of advertise- | question is no longer one of extreme 
ments of the nature referred to. The| Urgency, as the right hon. Gentleman 
Department do not purchase foreign | stated it was last session ? 

hay, straw, orcorn. Any supplies of these 

commodities that they require for their Mr. ASQUITH: The hon. Gentleman 
own purposes are obtained locally. can draw any conclusions he likes. 
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BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Me. JOHN REDMOND asked the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether he 
could state the date on which the Home 
Rule Motion would be taken. 


Mr. ASQUITH: We hope to be able 
to take it on Monday, 30th March. 


SELECTION (STANDING 
COMMITTEES. ) 


Sir Writ~t1AamM BRAMPTON GURDON re- 
ported from the Committee of Selection : 


That they had added the following Mem- | 


ber to Standing Committee A (in respect 

of the Polling Arrangements (Parlia- 

mentary Boroughs) and of the Police 

(Superannuation) Bills): Mr. Essex. 
Report to lie upon the Table. 


NEW BILLS. 


HOURS OF LABOUR (BAKE- 
HOUSES) BILL. 
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PEDLARS ACTS AMENDMENT 

BILL. 
“‘ To amend the Pedlars Acts as regards 
| persons for whom certificater shall not 
be require,” presented by Sir George 
Kekewich ; supported by Mr. Charles 
| Duncan, Mr. Gibbs, Mr. Long, Mr. 
| William Redmond, Mr. Simon, and Mr. 
Brooke ; to be read a second time upon 
| Monday next, and to be printed. [Bill 
| 138.] 





SUMMARY JURISDICTION 
(IRELAND) BILL. 

“To amend the Law relating to 
| Drunkenness in Ireland, and for pur- 
| poses connected therewith,” presented 
| by the Mirquess of Hamilton ; supported 

by Mr. Moore, Mr. Fetherstonhaugh, and 
| Mr. Thomas Corbett ; to be read a second 
'time upon Monday next, and to be 
printed. [Bill 139.] 


| SUPPLY (ARMY ESTIMATES). 
| Order for Committee read. 


“To restrict the Hours in Bakehouses} *—THE SECRETARY or STATE ror 
to eight Hours per day, and not more} WAR (Mr. Hatpane, Haddington): At 
than forty-eight Hours per week,” pre-| this time last year it was my duty to lay 
sented by Mr. Wilkie ; to be read a second | before the House at some length a pro- 
time upon Wednesday, 18th March, and | gramme. Last year the House passed 
to be printed. [Bill 135.] ‘the legislative part of that programme 

’ em | into law, and sanctioned the adminis- 

HANDLOOM WEAVING (IRELAND) | trative changes for which the Govern- 

BILL. ment asked. My duty to-day is there- 

“ To protect the interests of Handloom | fore a much lighter one. I have in the 
Weavers in Ireland ; and for other pur- | main simply to lay before the House a 
poses in connection therewith,” presented | record of "progress made. Now, Sir, 
by Mr. Sloan ; supp ted by Mr. Thomas before I go into those details, and to 
Corbett, Mr. MacVeagh, Mr. Glendinning, | make them intelligible, I will state very 
and Mr. Ward , to be read a second time | briefly what is the policy of the Govern- 
upon Monday, 30th March, and to be | ment. with regard to the Army. The 
printed. [Bill 136.] | Cardwell system is one about which there 
| has been a great deal of difference of 
DEATH CERTIFICATES ‘opinion, and I am not going to argue 

(CHARGES) BILL. | hein eeneiatt Sona vn 
7 : | that question, at any rate at this moment. 
To amend the Births, Deaths, and|In the memorandun attached to the 


Marriages Act, 1836, for the purpose of | Estimates I took the opportunity of 





reducing the charges for Death Certifi- | going in some detail into the reasons 
cates in certain cases,” presented by Mr. | which have convinced the Government 
Gill, supported by Mr. Shackleton, Mr. that that policy is the most useful and, 
Bell, Mr. Thorne, Mr. James Haslam, | in the end, the most economical; the 
Mr. Wilkie, Mr. Bowerman, Mr. Stead- | most economical, certainly, if you take 
“ Mr. ae — eee George | India and other parts of the Empire into 

oberts, and Mr. William Wilson; to} account, because departure from the 
be read a second time upon Wednesday | Cardwell system ae be to lay a heavy 
next, and to be printed, [Bill 137.] | burden upon the finance of India. But, 
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as I said, I am not going to restate the 

rgument now. Suffice it to say that | 
the Government adhere firmly to the 
Cardwell system, and they will carry 
to its completion the work the founda- | 
tions of which were laid by Mr. Gladstone 
and Lord Cardwell in conjunction. The 
Cardwell system, if for a moment I may | 
quote mathematicians instead of poets, 
has the advantage that it reduces the 
question of the size of the Army to the 
function of a single variable. That 
variable is, of course, the number of 
troops which it is essential at any given 
time to keep abroad, in the Colonies, and 
India, and the Crown possessions. 
is why I said on Monday night, and why 
I say again now, that the question of the 
size of the Army and of its distribution 
is at no time one which the War Minister 
can answer unaided. The answer mut 
depend on the view of foreign policy 
taken by the Foreign Secretary, the 
Secretary for India, and the Colonial 
Secretery, and it is one that must te 
determined by the Government as a 
whole. But the Cerdwell system has the 
advantage that when you have determined 
the size of the varia! 'e you at once dcter- 
mine the size and cherecter of the Army 
which you will require to support it. It has 
this further advantage, that it precludes 
sudden changing and chopping ; it gets 
rid of obscurities, and it gives you a clear 
principle according to which you can lop 
off what is unnecessery or build up what 
is essentiel. That is why the Govern- 
ment miintein the Cardwell system. 
Quite apart from Indie, it is a system 
which apparently makes fcr both eco- 
nomy and efficiency. Now, we are about 
to reap one advantage in connection with 
the Cardwell system which we have not 
had, just because the size of the force 
which we are maintaining 2broad is one 
which varies, and because the happicr 


circumstances of South Africa admit of | 


the withdrawal of a cert in proportion 
of the garrison. We have it in view, 
at the end of the summer or in the 
autumn, to establish a Cardwellian 
balance of units by bringing home four 
battalions of infantry and one cavalry 
regiment from South Africa. That will 
give us, instead of seventy-eight battalions 
abroad and seventy at home, seventy- 
four at home and seventy-four abroad ; 
fourteen regiments of cavalry at home 


Mr. Haldane. 


{COMMONS} 


That 
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[and fourteen abroad. The artillery and 
other services do not require any altera- 
|tion, because at the present time the 
‘number that we have at home is in 
/excess of what we have abroad, | 
|shall be sorry if in my time anything 
js 
is done to disturb that balance. The 
| position, therefore, is that if the Cardwell 
system is adhered to, and if the changing 
necessities of the distribution of troops 
abroad are met by men from units 
«broad rather than by sending units 
from home—a thing which I think can 
be done much more than it has been 
'done—you get this good result, that 
‘you are freed from the necessity of 
having the costly machinery of provi- 
sional battalions and depots, to my 
mind a most wasteful way of training 
soldiers and providing for drafts, and 
you have the simple principle that every 
unit at home serves two purposes. 
In peace it is a training school, not a 
‘fighting unit at all ; in war it is mobilised 
with its Reserve into a fighting unit. 
| That is why we say you get both economy 
}and efficiency. That is why an almost 
unbroken succession of military opinion 
'has pronounced for maintaining the 
| Cardwell system. There is another ad- 
| vantage that the system gives you. You 
have to keep» certain number of troops— 
| wh ther \ou keep them in depots or in 
|units—to provide drafts for the forces 
abroad. But if, according to the Cardwell 
system. you keep them in units—units 
which in time of peace have a very small 
establishment, but in war would be mobil- 
ised to their full fighting strength—then 
you are in a position to organise a very 
much better and more efficient expedi- 
tionary force than you would otherwise 


possess. I mean by an _ expeditionary 
force, not the small Striking Force 
which is used for emergencies, and 


which is specially provided for in th> 
organisation of our Reserves, but a 
force which on mobilisation you can 
produce in an organised form, and which 
would be in a position to take the field 
abroad and to operate with the Navy 
without the necessity of improvising an 
organisation for it. The second part of 
‘the Government policy has been to 
organise such an expeditionary ‘force 
' within the limits of the troops which it is 
| necessary to maintain at home under any 
system for the purpose of feeding the 
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units abroad. I draw attention to this 
because there has been a certain amount 
of misunderstanding about it. People 
have asked why we should have an 
cxpeditionary force of 160,000 men. 
The answer is this. You have to have 
the men for the expeditionary force, 
and a good many more. At any rate, 
the 160,000 men are not all men with 
the colours. On the contrary, a great 
proportion of them are Reservists and 
men not serving with the colours. Of 
the 160,000 men of the expeditionary 
force 61,000 are actively serving with 
the colours, 70,000 are serving with the 
Reserve, and 24,000 are engaged in the 
ancillary services and trained on the 
Miitia basis. Therefore your expedi- 
tionary force, which consists of only 
61,000 men serving with the colours, is 
really a small force compared with the 
number that it is necessary to keep at 
home for the purpose of providing for 
your units abroad. This expeditionary 
force will be organised far within the 
limits of the home establishment that 
you possess at the present time. If there 
are seventy-four battalions at home and 
sixty-six are required for the expedi- 
tionary force, there will be eight battalions 
surplus besides the extra battalions of 
guards. The same is true of the cavalry 
—you have got surplus regiments there— | 
and the same is true of the artillery. 
Therefore the expeditionary force is not 
eating up a single man whom you would | 
not otherwise require to keep up, and the 
only cost involved is the comparatively 
small cost of putting it into organised 
form. The Government believe that the | 
organisation of the expeditionary force | 
in this fashion is a truly economical | 
procedure, and one that does not add to 
your burdens. ‘the third principle 
that the Government hss had in 
view is the substitution of two lines 
for the old arrangement, under 
which there were three or four lines | 
according to how you looked :t}| 
them. We had the Regular force. We 
had the Regular first line of which we 
have made the old Militia an organic 
part. And we have the second line, which 
is the old Volunteer-Yeomanry organ- 
isation, brought up to a true Militia 
organisation, and organised and equipped 
as nearly as possible on the model of the 
first or Regular line. These are the 
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four elements in the policy which I 
described last year. Our first object: 
was to get a force with some kind of 
scientific organisation, in which we could 
see by looking at it whether any unit 
was in excess or deficient. We have been 
trying to bring that better state of things. 
about. I am far from underratmg 
the difficulties of the task; there is am 
enormous amount to be done. When: 
I produce presently the record of whit: 
we have accomplished, I hope the House 
will take it from me that it is in no 
spirit of boasting, but really with a desire 
to show the House that we have done 
something tangible towards the «c- 
complishment of a piece of work which 
will extend over many years and take. 
not one, but several Governments to: 
bring to perfection. All we have been 
able to do is comparatively little eom- 
pared with what remains to be done 
to complete the plan. But at least we 
have organised this force in divisions 
which can co-operate with the Navy. 
for a Navy without an Army is hardly 
less useless than an Army without a 
Navy. The effect of lopping off a sur- 
plus organisation has been to bring the 
numbers down to what they were just 
before the war of 1899. I think there is. 
an excess of some 7,000 or 8,000 men. 
There are people who are not there in the 
main for combatant purposes—medica F 
units, ancillary services, and to some 
extent artillery. The artillery certainly 
were in a very unsatisfactory position at 
that time, and the Government of the 


'day did absolutely right in increasing 


the artillery force. But if you compare 
the figures of what the Army stood at 
just before the war, and what it is now 
you will find there is a difference of only 
5,000 or 6,000 men, and these extras were: 
due, not to the combatants, but to what 
I might call the <ncillary services. The 
combatant element is not larger but it is: 
organised in a fashion it never was 
before. 


Let me say a word about the pro- 
gress made with the expeditionary 
force. The House will remember that 
the Army Order organising it mto six 
divisions was dated Ist January last year, 
and the organisation of tke six divisions 
and the four brigades of cavalry whieh 
accompanies them are complete. The 
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‘rtillery consists of fifty-four field 
batteries, ten horse, twelve howitzers, 
and six heavy batteries, and we are 
engaged on the perfecting of the ar- 
tillery organisation. The next step wes 
that while the force was organised it 
was not effective until the mobilisation 
tables were complete. We set to work 
and they were completed in May last 
year. The next step was to get the 
equipment complete, and the equipment 
is all complete except certain small 
atems for which provision is made in the 
present Estimates. But there is some- 
thing which is not perfect, and that is 
the provision for wastage in the ancillary 
services, including the ammunition 
columns. The position of things at 
present is this—that only forty-two out 
of the requisite fifty-four field batteries 
en be mobilised for want of ammuni- 
tion columns, and we have set ourselves 
to work to convert the Garrison Militia 
Artillery and to introduce machinery for 
further producing the requisite men 


trained on a Militia basis, for the purpose | 


of mobilising these ammunition columns. 
T will tell the House presently how far 
we have proceeded with that. Meantime, 
it is sufficient to say that the Army Order 
of 23rd December, organised the whole 
of the Specia] Reserve for the purpose of 
infantry and artillery, and the scheme 
as it was explained to the House last 
yeari:in course of being carriedout. The 
right hon. Gentleman will remember this 
well, because he and I came to a kind of 
covenant about the Infantry Special Re- 
serve, and I have endeavoured to adhere 
to that in spirit and in letter. We have 
organised 101 battalions of the Infantry 
Special Reserve, which will ultimately 
be 580 strong. These are distributed— 
seventy-four to the depots and twenty- 
seven elsewhere. The depot battalions 
take the place of the old depots, but we 
save the cost of the regular infantry 
depots in that fashion and they train 
drafts for the Regular Army, and also 
drafts for their own establishments. We 
have set these training battalions to 
work, and presently I shall be able to 
give some account of how they are pro- 
gressing in the way of getting their re- 
cruits. But I want to point out that 
we gave an undertaking to the Militia 
—it was, I think, given in the other 
House—that we would not disband any 


Mr. Haldane. 
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of them until after the next training, 
In order to carry out that promise I shall 
have to make the cost of the “pecial 
Reserve somewhat larger this year than 
it will be in future years, because I have 
to provide for that Militia training and 
for a number of Militiamen. Moreover, 
we do not discharge any man from the 
Militia—we absorb him into these new 
battalions, 101 in place of 124—there- 
fore some of these Special Reserve bat- 
talions will be much larger in numbers 
than their ultimate establishment wil] 
be. Some of them will have a very large 
strength of Militia battalions. So much 
for the Special Reserve. 


fifth 


been dealing 


Now I come to the item 
with which we have 
this year, and that is the Reserve 
of Officers. The question of officers is 
a very serious one, and I shall have some- 
thing to say about it later on. We have 
set the machinery I described last year 
to work, and the Reserve of Officers is— 
I will not cal] it a going concern—at any 
rate, actually in its infancy. The last 
thing I have to mention is the very 
comprehensive topic of the Territorial 
Army, to which I will come in its turn. 
I am able to pass over the first four of 
these items—the expeditionary force, 
mobilisation, equipment, and general 
structure of the expeditionary force— 
because these have been gone into at 
other times, and I come at once to the 
Special Reserve. As I have said, the 
101 infantry battalions have all been 
organised, and recruiting has commenced 
for the Special Reserve as from 16th 
January. The House knows what the 
plan of the Special Reserve is. We are 
anxious to get to a larger class to recruit 
for the Special Reserve than the Militia 
could reach. The Militia used to train 
for two periods in the year; there 
was the recruit training and the regular 
Militia training. We have made the 
recruit training longer and the annual 
training shorter. The annual training 
will be only some twenty-one days, 
as against six months’ recruit training. 
We are so organising the new battalions 
that we hope to appeal to a considerable 
class who have not hitherto come into 
the Militia to come in and take six 
months’ training, with good pay and 
good food and good healthy exercise, 
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at these new battalions’ head-quarters. 
So far there is every indication at present 
that the process is one that is likely to 
succeed, and recruits are coming in very 
well. Possibly that is due to the fact 
that we have increased the pay of the 
recruit by 3d. a day from the commence- 
ment, in order that he may have a 
better messing allowance. We lay a 
good deal of stress on the food during 
the first six months. Whereas formerly 
he had to wait to get this, he now gets 
this 3d. a day during his first six months. 
But, whatever the reason, the Special 
Reserve, although only open some six 
weeks, is recruiting very well. The 
Special Reservist will have 308 days 
initial training as against the old Militia 
training of 207 days. I hope it may be 
possible to arrange that a good deal of the 
initial training may be in winter, so that 
whenever possible any young man who 
finds himself out of a job at the end of 
the summer can come in and get six 
months’ good food and good exercise, 
and be turned out at the end of the six 
months at a period of the year when he 
can seek a fresh job, and his chance of 
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*Mr. HALDANE: Yes, we have: 


organised them into eleven training. 
brigades, and they are actually at work 
training men. The result of that is that 
these eleven training brigades, carrying: 
out the policy I announced last year,. 
are now training Specizl Reservists to: 
form the ammunition columns of the 
artillery and will get a training which 
will enable them as individuals to work 
up into the brigade columns, ammunition 
columns, and ultimately the best of them 
into the battery lines. We have saved 
2,400 Regulars who are not necessary for 
the establishment of the thirty-three 
batteries, which are on a training brigade 
footing. These 2,400 Regulars we have 
kept, and propose to keep, until we cam 
replace each man by four or five trained 
Militiamen for the ssme money, and 
with the advantege of having converted 
the money that used to go to Garrison 
Militia Artillery to this purpose. Assum- 
ing that this plan succeeds, we shall be 
able to equip the Artillery with its re- 
quisite am unition columns, and not 
only put fifty-four field batteries with 
the Expeditionary Force, mobilised with 


employment be not interfered with by | their ammunition columns, but also make: 


having had too long a training. Elastic- 
ity in this is everything. Of course, 


we are now in the experimental stage, | 
and it is impossible to predict how this | 
the place of the 2,400, of whom I have 


is going to turn out, but the first indica- 
tions are good. 


I will now say something about 
the artillery training brigades. As 
the House knows, we had the other 


day ninty-nine batteries of field artillery 
and we only wanted for the expedition- 
ary force fifty-four batteries of field 
artillery, and this is an illustration of the 


advantage of the Cardwell system. We 
know exactly how many batteries of 


artillery we want for the expedi- 
tionary force. We may require some 
batteries, of course, for other troops 
who do not leave this country 
with the expeditionary force, but we 
have a large surplus that we could not 
use for any expedition. The House 
need not be nervous about this. We 
have not abolished a single man. We 
have taken thirty-three of these batteries 
and organised them into training brigades. 


Mr. WYNDHAM (Dover): But have | forward. 


you organised them / 


| spoken. 


large provision for the wastage of war. 
With the eleven training brigades we 
estimate we shall be able to produce 
15,000 men, who will ultimately take 


In that case we shall be able, 


‘not only completely to mobilise with 





the Regulars, the batteries, and the 
brigade ammunition columns, but we 
shall have a large Reserve for wastage 
in time of war behind. So much for 
the Artillery plans. To show how im- 
possible it is to predict how anything 
will work out, I will instance one curious 
thing. I made up my mind when we 
abolished, or, rather, converted, the 
Garrison Artillery into a Reserve of 
Field Artillery, that, as horsemanship 
would be wanted, and drivers would be 
asked to come forward, in Ireland, where 
everybody is good at a horse, we should 
find plenty of people; whereas in my 
native country. Scotland, where I will 
not say nobody, but few, people are 
| good at a horse as compared with Ireland 
| [* Oh ’]—I speak for myself—I thought 
_artillerymen would not have come 
But there has actually ; been 
ja tremendous influx of people who wish 
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to become a:tillery drivers in Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and the north, while Ireland 
is rather hanging back. But, on the 
whole, the recruiting for this new branch 
of the Special Reserve is doing very well. 
‘The men of the disbanded infantry 
Militia battalions are coming in very 
well, some 60 per cent. of them have 
already come over straight to the new 
Special Reserve. The Special Reserve 
also includes a minor part, which I may 
ill B, as distinguished from the two 
Regular branches of Infantry and Artil- 
lery, the men of which we hope to get 
through the Territorial Force. We want 
medical assistants, extra engineers, Army 
Service Corps, transport, and so on. That 
will be a much smaller element in the 
force,* but still it will be considerable. 
As this Special Reserve is very large 
and a novelty in the Army, the House 
will be anxious to know how much it 
is going to cost. To begin with, we have 
the advantage that the depdts are already 
there, and their cost charged to the 
Regulars, so that you have the machinery 
ready to hand. The result is that the 
total cost of the Special Reserve compares 
very favourably with the cost of the 
old Militia. There are fewer units, 
fewer headquarters, and a considerably 
smaller establishment of strength. The 
old Militia system cost the country 
£1,986,000; the new Special Reserve 
in its normal form will cost £1,955,000 
so that it will cost £31,000 less than 
the old Militia system. This year, how- 
ever, the Special Reseve, inasmuch as 
we have got to keep the two systems 
going for a time, will cost £2,119,000, 
which is £164,000 above what it will 
normally cost. That will be saved in 
the future. When the enormous advan- 
tage is considered that the Special Reserve 
presents over the Militia system, since 
you have got it ready to go abroad, and 
since it enables you to mobilise your 
expeditionary force, and makes that 
effective in a fashion that could not 
formerly be contemplated, one sees 
that we have got in it an element that 
was absolutely requisite to give a perfectly 
scientific organisation for the British 
Army. The Special Reserve is in its 
infancy, and all I can say yet is that 
its early days promise weil. 

Ispoke last yearofthe very formidable de- 
ficiency of officers int1e Army, and pointed 


Mr. Haldane. 
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out that we were deficient in the quantity 
and also in te quality, because the 
training we give them is not in all respects 
a satisfactory training. On that topic 
I will speak with reference to the policy 
of the Government. It is absolutely 
essential that, with an intricate machine 
such as the British Army, you should 
have highly trained minds to direct it, 
The more the science of war advances 
the greater are the calls upon the intel- 
ligence and science of your officers, 
Those calls are growing year by year, 
and every nation is feeling the burden 
more and more. You cannot get that 
supply altogether, or even to a large 
extent, by promotion from the ranks, 
The Army Council encourages such 
promotion, we think it good, and we 
promote those recommended to us from 
the Regulars. But you cannot get any 
large number of officers so, and the rea 
sons are plain. First, the want of previous 
training stands in the way, and then 
there are other difficulties. You can 
get some, but you cannot in that way 
count on a_ substantial contribution 
of sufficiently highly trained minds to 
make your machine work effectively 
and swiftly. Education and promotion 
for ability are the two things to which 
one must look. The figures of the 
deficiency of officers are, and have been 
for many years past, rather formidable. 
At the most difficult time of the South 
African war the wonder was that the 
nation got through as well as it did, 
We are over 5,000 short for mobilisation 
for the British and Colonial establish- 
ments, and we are besides that over 
3,000 short for India, a total of over 
8,000 short. For mobilisation, exclusive 
of India, we want a total of 13,000 odd, 
and we have over 8,000 if you include 
about 1,500 officers who belong to the 
old Reserve, and are on retired pay, 





and who have to come out to serve the 
country in the case of war. The result 
is that for home alone we have a defici- 
ency of over 5,000. It was my duty 
to put before the House a plan for getting 
a new Reserve of officers. We estimate 
that if that new machinery works satis- 





factorily it will give us, when it becomes 
effective, the requisite number. We 
have called certain principles to our aid, 
one is the analogy of the reserve officer 
on the Continent, the basis of whose 
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training is that theoretically to qualify 
jn the requisite knowledge a man serve 
a year & la suite with a unit. Then he 
is ‘qualified to become a reserve officer. 
We calculate on getting a certain number 
of young men who are going into the 
professions, or who are likely to succeed 
to property, and whose parents may 
be glad for their sons to have a year 
of military training, which might be 
taken at home, but better still might 
be taken in India. At any rate 
the vear’s service with a_ battalion 
would give the first category of those we 
hope to get, and we think that probably 
a considerable number of those who have 
gone into the Militia up to now will join 
the new Reserve of Officers, and that will 
be a benefit to the Regular Army just as 
much as the Militia has been in the past. 
The second source is the Universities 
and public schools. I entered into a 
covenant with the House, which I intend 
to keep, in spirit and letter, when the 
Territorial and Reserve Forces Act 
was under consideration, not to bring 
the military element into the State-aided 
schools. But there 
which are on quite a different footing, 
the great public schools, which have 
their cadet corps at the present time. 
The headmasters of these public schools 
have been very keen to work with us in 
introducing this second branch of the 
Reserve of Officers. We have been in 
communication with over 130 of them, 
and, carrying out the principles which 
the House sanctioned last year, we are 
now setting up training corps, one branch 
of which will be in these schools and 
the other in the Universities. We are 
in communication, I think, with fourteen 
universities at this moment, with regard 
to converting their Volunteer corps into 
training corps. The General Staff has 
taken over the management of this 
matter, and has organised a special de- 
partment for these duties, for which 
provision will be made in the Estimates. 
It will be the duty of three or four officers 
to superintend the work of these training 
corps. We have also established two 
specially selected officers at Oxford and 
Cambridge whose duty it is to superintend 
the organisation of the corps on the spot. 
We propose to organise in the schools 
‘Officers’ Training Corps which will corre- 
spond teand absorb the old cadet battalions 


are other schools | 
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of the schools, where a young man who 
hopes to take some part in the military 
life of his country will get two years 
training, at the end of which he may pass 
for certificate A, which will be very much 
the equivalent of what is necessary to 
qualify him to be a lieutenant, and will, 
at any rate, enable him to go into the 
Territorial Force with a lieutenant’s 
commission. But if he chooses to go on 
and take Certificate B, he will have to 
get that at the University, and do two 
years with the University branch of the 
Officers’ Training Corps. If he does 
that he will then have the qualification 
and knowledge that will approach very 
near to a captain’s. Anybody who has 
a certificate A, only will be able to go 
to the unit and serve there for only 
eight months, getting four months off. 
Anybody in the second year at the 
university training corps will get another 
four months off, so that we have eight 
months off altogether, but no candidate 
will be qualified for a commission in the 
Reserve of Officers unless his commanding 
officer approves and certifies him. The 
General Staff has carefully elaborated 
the training for this corps, and in a few 
days an Army order will appear giving 
the full details. In the schools there is 
a very large cadet corps. We hope to 
get some 12,500 boys from the cadet 
corps to work with, and from the Uni- 
versities we should be able to get 2,000 
or 3,000. From these we might hope 
to get, in course of time, if the scheme 
were working at full strength,”over 800 
| officers a year for the Special Reserve. 
| Here again I wish to guard myself. We 
are setting this machinery going, but I 
do not wish to be taken at all as con- 
fidently predicting the success of the 
scheme. It is an experiment, but it is 
only by experiment that it is possible to 
make any progress. And yet the great 
problem of the deficiency of officers 
has got to be faced and cannot be shelved. 
We have taken £2,000 in the Estimate 
this year for this purpose and we took 
the same last year, and that will cover 
us for some time. The increased cost, 
which will be about £150,000 a year, 
will be covered by automatic reductions 
which will be in operation long before we 
get to that time. If the scheme succeeds 
in producing officers for the Reserve to 
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the strength we hope, I think it will be 
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a cheap scheme. Such an officer in the 
Special Reserve will get £40 outfit 
allowance, and £20 a year as a retaining 
fee and his pay while he is out. We hope 
the career is one which will prove attract- 
ive to the class of young man who is going 
into the educational professions, the 
schoolmaster — schoolmasters are very 
keen about it—the doctor, the lawyer, 
or many other professions where probably 
in the early years he will have a good 
deal more leisure than at a later period, 
and in which, moreover, he will wish to 
have a second string to his bow in case 
law or medicine does not smile u,on him. 


: Inow come to the question of quality, 
and what I am now going to say applies 
to all officers and particularly to the 
Regular officers. 


is a serious one. Great progress has been 
made, but there is still a great deal to be 
done. Before 1902 the system in vogue 
was a system of book knowledge, which 
lent opportunities for cramming to an 
undue degree. Then there came the Re- 
port of the Committee presided over by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the St. Augustine’s Division of Kent 
—a very valuable Report because it 
grappled with the difficulty ; and I think 


The problem of the) 
education of our officers and their training | 
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of which many of them would avail them- 
selves if they had—for making himself 
efficient in the science of war. The fourth 
stage comes only to those who seek the 
highest branches of the military pro- 
fession, and that is the training for the 
General Staffand the higher commands, 
which is required from those who aim at 
being masters of the science of war and 
war organisation. About the first two 
stages I say nothing ; they are tolerably 
satisfactory, except that Sandhurst is a 
great deal too small. We are adding toit 
very largely—practically doubling the 
accommodation. Coming to the inter- 
mediate stage, the Akers-Douglas Report, 
abolishing the old garrison instructor, 
entrusted the practical training and 
| examination of officers to local examining 
boards, organised by the general officers 
commanding and the staff under them. 
They are a great improvement upon what 
used to obtain, but still they are not up 
to the modern level, and the reason is 
this. The general officer commanding 
and the battalion commander have a 
great deal to do. Very often they are 
men of a practical rather than an educa- 
tional mind, and it is imposing a great 
' additional burden to call on them to do 
educational work for which they may not 
be naturally qualified, and the result is 
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great credit is due to those who devised | that there is great unevenness in the kind 
it, to Lord Midleton, who initiated the lof instruction and examination. The 
proposal, and to the right hon. Gentleman | examination board consists of men who 
who worked out the changes made at that | necessarily, according to the Army 
time. They superseded the old-fashioned | system, are chosen with some reference 
garrison instructor, and the system they | to their rank, and you may not be able to 
adopted was one which aimed at pro- | get a good examining officer of the proper 
ducing a practically trained officer. In| rank. Anyhow, the result is, we feel, 
appreciating what they did and what /that the system is unsatisfactory and 
they were not able to do it is necessary to | must be reconsidered. When I come 
bear in mind that the professional life of | to the fourth head, the General Staff, 
an officer has four stages. There is, first | the system of education is admirable. 
of all, his general education, altogether|I cannot speak too highly of it. 
outside the Army. The next stage is| But there again we have not enough 
that spent at Sandhurst or Woolwich| rained men for the Staff College. 
before he gets his commission. That is | We have accommodation at Camberley 
followed by the third step, which is of | for seventy and at Quetta for fifty. 
a much longer character. When the | They work in close communication, but 
young officer gets his commission he has | they are not identical. We take their 
a period from his early twenties till he | people and they take ours. But the 
reaches the age of, say, thirty-five, in | Staff College is too small for our require- 
which there is no adequate provision for| ments; we have not enough instructors. 
his instruction at al]. That is the most | The staff is very good, but the strain on 
serious period, and it is one for which we | it is too great. In the last eighteen 


have to provide. It is the period during} months we have set to work another 


which the officer has no opportunity—|body which is training, not for staff 
. 
Mr. Haidane. 
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work, but for administrative work— 
the London School of Economics. That 
has been a great success and it has 
created a great deal of interest, and 
already the officers who have attended 
that school are beginning to find the 
fruit of their studies recognised by pro- 
motion. That has been a help to us, 
but it does not touch the General Staff 
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work properly so called. We have got 
todo something to raise the level of the 
instruction and training of the officer 
during the period from twenty-two to 
thirty-five. The reason why we want 
todo more is twofold. In the first place 
the standard of education in the Army 
is rising rapidly. The divisional organi- 
sation is rising. The training of troops 
has been modified in such a fashion that 
you want more skill and more know- 
ledge in the officer than formerly, and, 
moreover, the General Staff is ofa higher 
standard of education all round. It is a 
great mistake to suppose you have made 
a General Staff when you have brought 
the officers together and labelled them 
General Staff officers. That is not a) 
General Staff at all. In order to get a| 
General Staff you want a long time; a 
tradition must grow up, a corps must | 
form itsel{—a corps of men actuated by | 
acommon purpose, of divergent mind, | 
itmay be, but still concentrated on the | 
accomplishment of a common purpose 
and permeated by certain central ideas 
relating to military thought. Such a 
body must take time to grow, and 
although we have at the War Office an 
organisation which is improving month 
by month, and the effect of which has 
been already very great in the organisa- 
tion of the Army, still we all feel that 
two years time will make a very great 
difference in what the General Staff is. 
But a true General “taff is a body which 
does not remain concentrated at the War 
Office. A General Staff is a body which 
is becoming more and more important in 
its influence, not merely at headquarters, 
but out in the commands and in the 
training centres, and for that matter all 
over the Empire. The result is that the 
General Staff is asking, and properly 
asking, for higher military knowledge 
in the regimental officers. We want 
to assist the regimental officer in a 
way we have not been able to assist 








him hitherto. We want to give him more 
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chance of instruction, not the old garrison 
instruction, but instruction that is not 
merely practical instruction, given by 
men whose minds have been permeated 
by General Staff teaching, and who will go 
down to the command and work with the 
general officer commanding and his staff 
on the spot for the purpose of providing 
facilities for acquiring knowledge and for 
study which do not exist at the present 
time. We want to control the spirit of 
the promotions examination in the same 
fashion. We want to provide chances of 
higher appointments, not necessarily to 
the General Staff, but to the large and 
growing class of intermediite staff ap- 
pointments, which is constantly coming 
more into existence in connection with 
the Territorial Force. By throwing open 
the chance of appointment to these new 
positions we hope to do something to 
stimulate the regimental officer. Just 
now he has far too little chance, his life 
is too restricted. He has a feeling that 
he has entered a costly profession without 
obtaining any adequate opening. We 
want to make the position of the officer 
in this respect a little more attractive 
than it has been. We shall give a chance 
after a little while of specialising. One 
man may have one talent and another 
man another talent. We must see their 
work and give them opportunities of 
showing how they will shape. There- 
fore, the examinations should allow for a 
certain amount of selection and the 
record should be taken into account. 
A thorough grounding in regimental 
work is necess=ry before there can be any 
specialisation, but after specialisation you 
may possibly open the field of selection to 
the Staff College and open it to some of 
those other appointments of which I have 
spoken. How are we going to do that ? 
It is extremely difficult because it is 
extremely vague. You have a good 
system working in the Akers-Douglas 
system if only certain modifications are 
made to bring it up to date—to bring it 
up with the rapid changes made between 
1902 and the present year, and the 
equally rapid changes which are, I am 
sure, in front of us. We ought to be vers 
cautious about rushing in advance otf 
experience. We want experience to 
guide us; and it is, therefore, well to 
proceed tentatively, making experimen‘s 
in certain commands to begin with. I 
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beg the House to consider me as merely 
thinking aloud about the very difficult 
problem which we are trying to solve. I 
think we should do wisely at present to 
concentrate ourselves on experimenting 
carefully and to select commands which 
are most fit for the purpose. In the 
second place, we should have to ‘select 
in detail more instructors than at the 
present time, and these instructors must 
be persons who are in accord with the 
spirit of the General Staff. 
tion rather than revolution 
wanted in this case. It is essential that 
the proceeding should be very deliberate. 
In the course of the summer I hope we 
may make a tentative beginning. At 
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present the General Staff isconsidering | 


the best means by which the new de- 
parture may be made. Although we are 
looking ahead, we have not been idle 
during the past year. One matter in 
which our officers were very 
treated was the want of opportunities 
for studying foreign languages. We have 


established this year classes in French and | 


German at the chief military centres. 
When we have found officers who are 


willing to devote their leave to going | 


abroad to study we have given them a 
contribution towards their expenses. I 
am spezking of all the countries where 
there are better known European and 
Oriental languages. In the case of the 
most difficult languages we have detailed 
officers to go abroad at Army charges 
and study these languages so as to be 
available as interpreters and for General 
Staff purposes. In order to encourage 
the study of Oriental and other languages, 
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It is evolu- | 
which is | 


hardly | 





these conditions, besides Arabic ? 


*Mr. HALDANE: Not at Cairo, but 
| the principle has been established and the 
| Civil Service Commissioners will examine 
wherever they have examinations. I 
| have finished what I have to say on this 
| big and very difficult subject of officers, 
| It is the most difficult subject which the 
| War Office has in hand at the present 
time, and it will require much time. | 
have no hope of solving this problem 
rapidly. We must proceed tentatively, 
and I have indicated certain lines on 
which we hope to proceed. With 
thoroughness, patience, and continuity of 
policy I think a good deal may be done. 
But not till then can it be said that the 
British Army is properiy equipped and 
organised. 


Mr. COURTENAY WARNER (Staf- 
fordshire, Lichfield) : Wilt the right hon. 
Gentleman explain if there is any differ- 
ence as to the mode of taking officers into 
the Special Reserve and into the Militia, 
except in the s-ecial case of 


regular officers into the Special Reserve ! 


cetting 


*Mr. HALDANE: The mode of access 
to the Special Reserve is three-fold. At 
present officers may come into the 
Special Reserve through the Universities 
and Public Sehools, but there are two 
other entrances by which they can come 
in. 


Mr. COURTENAY WARNER: In 


place of the old one. 


the Civil Service Commission have met | 


us very handsomely. 


stations. They are examining just now 


in Arabic at Cairo, for instance, where | 


there are officers with the battalions 
which we have sent to Egypt who are 
taking the opportunity of acquiring an 
Oriental language. Last year forty 
officers spent their leave abroad. A sum 
of £2,500 appeared in the Estimates last 
year for this purpose, and it has served 
its purpose very well. 


*Mr. REES (Montgome:y Boroughs) : 
Is there any other Oriental language 


Mr. Haldane. 


For interpreter- | 
ships they hold: their examinations in | 
foreign languages abroad at the military | 


*Mr. HALDANE: Yes. The old one 
is not very much liked. There are two 
| general observations which I wish to 
|make before I sit down. Since last 
| November we have been giving 34. 

extra to the recruit. The recruit 1s at 
| the growing stage, and there is nothing 
/on which attention has been more 
concentrated than the improvement of 
his spiritual, mental, and bodily con- 
dition. The pay of the Army is one of the 
items which strike people as being more 
costly than they used to be. There isa 
growth in pay of £2,000,000. I want 
to justify that, and I hope I may be able 
to convince hon. Members that one of 
the best things that has been done with 
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spend money on feeding them better 
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this big body of 250,000 men has been to | known as 
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“soldier's heart.” It ap- 


peared that the heart of the soldier 


and improving their pay and general | became more easily affected than the 


social conditions. The result of 


our | 


policy is that the class of recruits is 


undoubtedly improving. The cense isus 
of reports from the districts is to this 
effect. The pay, the additional com- 
forts, and the prospects of the soldier 
are having a marked effect. 
many indications to prove this, but 
perhaps the most satisfactory is the 
decrease of wastage. Wastage may be 
comprised under the following heads: 


There are | 


Invaliding, men discharged within three | 


months of their enlistment as not likely 
to make efficient soldiers, and men 
discharged for misconduct. In 1903-4, 
the number of invalids was 4,973; in 
1904-5, owing to the efforts of my 
predecessor, who gave great attention 
to this subject of wastage, the number 
fell to 4,226; in 1905-6 it was 3,234; 


ast year it dropped to 2,928; and I) 


have no doubt that this vear it is again 
falling. I now come to those who are 
not likely to become efficient. We now 
select more carefully the men whom we 
take. 
the improved conditions in such a way 
that we can pick and choose. 
number of those rejected as not likely to 
become efficient was in 1903-4, 
in 1904-5, 1,822; in 1905-6, 1,248; 
and in 1906-7, 928. In 1903-4 there 


Recruits are coming in owing to | 
The | 


] o-"en e ' 
Pe fe 


were 3,656 cases of men discharged for | 


misconduct ; in 1904-5, 3,090; in 1905-6, 
2,121; in 1906-7, 2,119. This is a 
tremendous drop. Under all the heads 
wastage has diminished from 10,002 in 
1903-4 to 5,975 in 1906-7, a decrease 
of 4,000. I think that is a most satis- 
factory result, on which the country may 
congratulate itself. 


We are taking other steps to improve | 


the condition of the soldier, to enable him 
to realise the advantage of saving money, 
and toshow him how even small sums may 
amount to a considerable total in a number 
of years. Instructions have been given 
that the schoolmasters and inspectors 
are to draw attention to this matter. 
I was struck two years ago with this— 
that there was a disease in the Army, of 
which I had not become cognisant 
elsewhere, but of which the evidences 
were unmistakeable and that is what is 





|cises, and we 


heart of any other class. We therefore 
appointed a highly qualified committee 


of very distinguished medical men, 
physiologists, together with practical 


oflicers, to sit under the Director-General 
of the Army Medical Service and to 
inquire into the whole system of the 
physical training of the soldier, This 
committee traced “ soldier’s heart ’’ to 
the old-fashioned system of doing exer- 
have substituted for it 
the Danish system of training. The 
great advantage under the new condi- 
tions is that physical exercises are based 
not only on military requirements, but 
on medical expert advice as to their 
effect. The Report states that the new 
exercises tend to develop the intelligence 
of the men, that they are capable of 
being performed without undue distress 
to them and are more interesting in their 
nature, and they will undoubtedly dimin- 
ish admission to hospital for disordered 
action of the heart. So much for physical 
exercises. 


I am glad to say that under other 
heads things are improving very much. 
The Director-General of the Army Medical 
Service reports to me for the pur- 
poses of this statement that improve- 
ments have already begun to accrue 
from the steps which have been taken 
towards the prevention of disease and 
consequent inefficiency of the Army. 
For instance, whereas the average yearly 
number of cases of Malta fever was for 
the years 1896 to 1905 over 150 in every 
1,000 men of the garrison, in 1907 the 
number had fallen to two in every 1,000 
men. This represents a saving of about 
40,000 days pay in a year to the British 
Government, taking into account only 
the days spent in hospital, and not the 
loss and expense entailed by death 
and invaliding. That is, I think, a 
remarkable tribute to the achievements 
of science. This improvement, the Re- 
port states, may be directly attributed 
to scientific discoveries lately made, 
in large part, by officers of the depart- 
ment. As a result of the steps which 
have been taken in consequence of these 
discoveries the disease may be regarded 
as practically stamped out. I think 
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I ought here to acknowledge how much 
we owe to this Committee and also to 
the Royal Society for the deep interest 
it has taken in this matter. The Com- 
mittee also say— 

“We can also report for the year 1907 a 
considerable improvement in the health of the 
British Army in India in respect of three im- 
portant diseases—enteric fever, venereal disease, 
and malarial fever. We regard this satisfactory 
state of affairs as a direct result of the increased 
attention paid by all the authorities con- 
cerned, both military and medical, to sanitation 
in cantonments. The improvement in venereal 
disease may be attributed to an increase in 
temperance and an improvement in general 
moral tone throughout the ranks of the Army.” 
I may say in connection with the Army 
Medical Service that we have this year 
opened a new medical college in London 
which will, we hope, greatly facilitate 
the education of these most valuable 
officers of the Army—the officers of the 
Armv Medical Service. As regards tem- 
perance, 1 have given instruction that, 
wherever it is possible, an Army tent 
may be placed at the disposal of the 
temperance organisation of the battalion, 
and we have taken every step we can to 
encourage the cause. The growth of 
temperance in the Army is marked 
and satisfactory. We have improved 
dining arrangements, and done many 
other things which conduce to the 
well-being of the men. 
would mention is this. 
we abolished flogging in the Army. We 
have had no reason to regret it, and we 
have been able to follow it up with an 
Army Order which has made considerable 
changes in regard to punishment. Under 
the new regulations onky the graver 
offences, dealt with by entry in regi- 
mental conduct sheets, are taken into 
account in assessing a soldier’s character, 
while minor entries, dealt with by entry 
in company sheets, are wiped out by 
subsequent good conduct, the company 
sheets being destroyed on discharge. 
Provision is being made for the abolition 
of company conduct sheets for non- 
commissioned officers of the rank of 
colour-sergeant or upwards, and the 
wearing of plain clothes under cer- 
tain conditions has been extended to 
colour-sergeants. All that seems to me 
to show that progress is being made in 
the solution of the social question and 
the well-being of the great mass of the 
people. You cannot separate the social 


Mr. Haldane. 


Another thing I | 
Two years ago 
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condition of the Army from that of the 
rest of the population. Mixing as they 
do with the general population, your 
soldiers ought to be of the highest class, 
and, whatever view may be taken about 
other questions of economy, I hope [| 
have convinced the House that the 
£2,000.000 spent in improving the con- 
ditions and pay in the Army have been 
well spent. 


In the case of the infantry we have 
put them on a seven and five years 
service, which will give us an adequate 


Reserve. The Reserve is now enormous 
—135,000. 
Mr. WYNDHAM (Dover): The 


effective strength of the Reserve on Ist 
January was, I think, about 129,000. 
Is this 6,000 an accumulation since Ist 
January ? 


*Mr. HALDANE: It has been growing 
up very fast. We do not, of course, 
estimate the Reserve at that figure. 
I gave the figures last year as something 
like 115,000. The effective strength at 
this moment is 135,000, end it is still 
rising. As regards the cavalry, I wish 
to say this. We have got now a complete 
infantry organisation and a complete 
artillery organisation, but we have not 
a complete cavalry organisation, because 
the cavalry has not got depots. At one 
time it was thought that you could train 
the men without depots, but we believe 
they require depots, and what we pro- 
pose is to establish tentatively, say, half- 
a-dozen small depots for the cavalry. 
We have determined this in principle, 
but we have taken no active steps yet in 
determining what the particular places 
shall be. One reason for that is that we 
want to bring the Regular cavalry into 
relations with the Yeomanry. We think 
it would be a great pity if we did not 
succeed in bringing the cavalry and 
groups of Yeomanry regiments inte 
relations with one another. It is an 
excellent thing for the Yeomanry regi- 
ments that there should be a sort of 
centre of instruction. What we hope to 
establish is depots which will be the 
centres for groups of Regular cavalry 
and Yeomanry regiments. Last year I 
expressed my hope that the Yeomanry 
were going to give us fourteen squadrons 
for service abroad, who would take six 
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months training for service abroad with | 
the Special Reserve. It has been found, 
however, that that is not possible, as 
they cannot do the amount of training 
required. The result is we have had 
to modify somewhat our cavalry organisa- 
tion. The new war organisation of the 
cavalry consists of this—first, there is 
the strategic cavalry division, which 
consists of four brigades of twelve regi- 
ments with four batteries. Then there 
comes the protective screen between the 
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main force and the adversary, and that 
consisted last year of something a little 
different from what it consists of to-day. 
To-day it consists of four regiments of 
Regular cavalry and two battalions of 
mounted infantry. That is what I think 





we shall settle. We intended to have 
more mounted infantry, but being un- 
able to get the fourteen squadrons from 
the Yeomanry, we have been com- 
pelled to put in more Regular cavalry. 
Then there are the divisional mounted 
troops, and these will consist of mounted 
infantry and the Irish Yeomanry and 
any other regiment of Yeomanry which 
will volunteer to serve. The Irish 
Yeomanry forming part of the Special 
Reserve will be able to render the service 
asked of them. That is the modification 
of our cavalry proposals. It may not be 
the final form, but it is the form we are 
now working on. 


| 
| 


Now I pass to the Territorial Force. 
I am not going to dwell on that, 
as I shall, no doubt, have to answer 
a great many questions as to it in the 
course of the discussion. All I have 
got to say is that the arrangements 
are nearly complete, that the reason 
why there has been so much pulling about 
of the Volunteers is that the whole 
disposition of the force has been made 
on a Generel Staff basis with a view to 
coast defence. The purpose has been 
so to arrange the force as to ensure points 
where invasion would be likely, so that 
an enemy would be obliged to bring 
large bodies of troops in transports, 
and consequently to have many trans- 
ports. If you can force up the number of 
transports, then you have the objective 
which has always been the historical ob- 
jective of the British Navy when 
dealing with an invading force. We 





should not go for the battleships, but 
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for the transports. The very essence 
of our traditions has been to strike at 
the transports. If the force with which 
your enemy makes his invasion is great, 
then in his transports he presents targets 
for the Fleet to aim at. Knowing this, 
he will send smaller forces for making 
raids, for which we organise. I have 
taken an Estimate for 315,000 men of 
the Territorial Force, and I want to 
make it clear to Members of the House, 
for I know there have been local com- 
plaints of pulling about of existing 
organisations, that there is a deep reason 
at the bottom of the whole matter; 


| the organisation of the Territorial Force 


is for the country as a whole, so that 
the various possibilities of invasion may 
be adequately provided for and dealt 
with. If everybody comes up after 
3lst March, I shall have 315,000 men to 
provide for, and the cost will be a matter 
of interest to the House. The hon. 
and gallant Member for Sheffield has said 
that I have departed from my original 
proposals, but that is not so. The cost 
of the Auxiliary Forces under the old 
system was £4,400,000, and the original 
Estimate of the new Territorial Force 
was £2,890,000; that was at the time 
excluding the Militia. Since then, how- 
ever, the Militia have come over, and 
in my then Budget I pointed out the 
saving from the formation of the Special 
Reserve. Taking out for this £2,000,000, 
that left the cost at about £2,500,000. 
But what will the Territorial Force cost ? 
At first we began with £2,890,000. Now 
the House is in favour of economy 
in the abstract; but when we come to 
close quarters the platonic love for 
economy sometimes disappears. So in 
this case; and the various additions 
made to figures in the original Estimate 
brought up the cost to £3,579,000. 


Mr. WYNDHAM asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman had _ included 
expenditure under every Vote, and was 
the Estimate made upon the total 
number or on the basis of the number 
likely to come in, 


*Mr. HALDANE: I will make it 
perfectly clear. The figure is £3,579,000, 
that being with the additions made 
by the House, for 315,000 men maintained 
at a war strength, as a going concern 
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with 126,000 horses. But that is sup- 
posing every man cames out for fifteen 
days’ training, and during a time of peace 
we do not want that number of horses. 
We have calculated what the Force 
will cost upen the enlarged figures and 
on a peace strength for 315,000 men, 
but with much fewer horses. With the 
saving that will accrue from diminishing 
the number of horses by some 70,000 
and from the saving by estimating that 
80 per cent. of the men will camp for 
eight days or over, the estimated cost 
of the force is £3,000,000. This is 
what I have to budget for as the cost of 
the Territorial Army on a peace footing 
from year to year. How do I budget 
this year? I have to bear in mind that 
it is impossible to expect that all the 
Volunteers and Yeomanry will have to 
come ; they will fall very short; and we 
cannot blind our eyes to the fact that 
many things are going on. I have asked 
myself the question what money shall I 
went for the Territorial Force? If I 
take the full cost, and do not get the ful! 
number of men next year, then I lay 
myself under reproach for taking more 
money from the taxpayers than I am 
able to spend. If, on the other hand, I 
take too little, I bear in mind that the | 
House does not like Supplementary 
Estimates. I am in a peculiarly difficult 
position, for I cannot tell how many 
men will come in—nobody can tell. 
In the result I prefer in making my 
calculation to take a little less, even at 
the risk of having to ask for a Supple- 
mentary Estimate, rather than take 
zn amount I may not be able to spend. 
I have made a very close calculation, 
and I think I ought to take five-sixths 
of the money, calculating that not all 
the men will come to camp. I have 
calculated what is likely to happen, 
and if I am wrong I must come to the 
House with a Supplementary Estimate, 
but I do not think I shall have to do that 
when I take a little over £2,500,000. 








Mr. WYNDHAM said there were 
£2,000,000 for pay and allowances. He 
supposed the other £500,000 would come 
under other Votes, clothing, transport, 
and_so on. 


*Mr. HALDANE: That is so. If 
they right hon. Gentleman will do a 


Mr. Haldane. 


{COM 


| new recruits. 


|the House accepted them, 


' arrived. 


IONS} 


| little arithmetical sum he will find that 
£2,.510,000 includes all the charges and 
compares with £3,000,000, which is the 
full cost. But, as I have pointed out, 
there will be a saving of £160,000 on 
account of the Special Reserve, and there 
are other savings which will take off the 
remainder. I have provided this year at 
the outset £300,000 for the expenditure on 
clothing, and next year there will st']l 
be that item, but smaller in amount for 
The new Territorial Force 
is going to cost a great deal more per man 
than the old forces of Volunteers and 
Yeomanry. Where we paid £6 10s. per 
man we are going to pay £9 for a more 
efficient man. It is, therefore, £3,000,000 
as against £2,500,000, but there are the 
Special Reserve savings and the droppings 
out of the initial costs. That is all, I 
think, I need say about the Territorial 
Force, except that we provided in the 
initial cost for getting rid of debts on halls 
and personal debts. Therefore, I think 
we have done pretty well financially 
without increasing the Estimates, pro- 
viding out of savings and—I will not 
quarrel about the word “ savings,” but 
money not spent, though at any rate we 
nut it on the Estimates—£800,000 plus 
£300,000 plus £150,000, for the initial 
starting and non-recurrent expenditure 
not adding a penny for the purpose to 
the Estimate. I think it reflects great 
credit—not on myself, I am merely the 
mouthpiece 
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—put on the financial author- 
ities at the War Office, my hon. friend 
who sits near me and his staff, who have 
worked this out and have allayed the 
terrors about enormous expenditure of 
which we have heard so much. Of 
course, for the additions made to the 
original Estimate I am not responsible ; 
and the 
equipment on an adequate footing for 
£3,000,000 is the result at which I have 
after careful minute investi- 
gation with the best expert advice I 
could get. 


There are one or two other matters 
t have to mention. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite takes a great intezest 
in manceuvies. We had a large pro- 
sramme of manceuvres last year. The 
Eastern and Southern Gommands had 
combined mancenvres in Wiltshire; the 
Aldershot Command had manocuvres in 
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Buckinghamshire and the Irish Command 
in Leinster; the Scottish Command had 
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more than compensate for that. 
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There 
has hitherto been too much of getting 


mounted manceuvies in Perthshire, in | civilian services from Regular soldiers 


which the Scottish Yeomanry regiments | 
took part; the Northern Command had | 
cyclist manceuvres in Yorkshire; the | 
Eastern Command had siege manceuvres | 
at Chatham, and the 1st Cavalry Brigade | 
and the Household Cavalry Brigade were | 
exercised in combined operations on the | 


Marlborough Downs by General Sir | 
John French. The new organisation 


of the expeditionary force into divisions 
was thoroughly tested with satisfactory 
results. There will be considerable man- 
euvres in the coming autumn. I do 
not wish to go into details, but certainly 
they will not be less than last year; in 
fact, I have taken a little more money 
under this head. We think it inadvisable 
to economise in this expenditure, f 


ror 
we think it is most fruitful when judic- 
iously applied. The General Staff has | 
been making its influence felt in the new | 
formations. For instance, during the 
past year new units of the Royal En- | 
gineers have been raised, and, with the 
exception of the bridging trains and the 
line of communication telegraph com- 
panies, can now be mobilised to full war | 
establishment as regards personnel. The | 
bridging trains require more drivers, and | 
the line of communication telegraph 
companies more telegraphists before 
they can be fully mobilised; no diffi- 
culty is anticipated in producing this 
personnel from Reserves when the normal 
has been reached. The new units are 
as follows—two field troops, two air 
line telegraph companies, two cable 
telegraph companies, two wireless tele- | 
graph companies, four divisional tele- 
graph companies, three divisional tele- | 
sraph companies, two bridging trains, 
two line of communication telegraph 
companies. In other words, we have 
had to recast the whole of the engineer 
organisation on account of the new 
organisation ard improvements in science 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Mr. ARTHUR LEE (Hampshire, Fare- 
ham): Is the net result a reduction of | 
the total engineering force ? 


*Mr. HALDANE: There is a small 
reduction, but, on the other hand, we 
are producing a reserve of engineers 
through the Special Reserve which will 





which can be rendered more adequately 
by men who have been trained «Il their 
lives for these particular services; and 
the footing on which we are proceeding 
is that of getting more men—more 
Regulars I admit—but more men. There 
is another important feature of the 
year, and that is the work done in the 
Colonial Conference. The General Staff 
was in evidence at the Colonial Con- 
ference, and a general agreement was 
arrived at, the feeling being very har- 
monious, about the organisation of 
what one may call the whole of the 
forces of the Empire on a general pattern. 
We agreed that each self-governing 
Colony should provide, as far as possible, 
for its local security; and that there 
should be the duty recognised of arrang- 
ing for mutual assistance on definite 
lines in case of need; and we agreed 
that as far as possible the pattern of 
organisation should be made the same 
throughout the Empire, and that there 
should be co-operation. The way in 
which we thought we could best bring 
that about, without interference with 
the liberty of self-governing countries, 
was to make the General Staff Imperial; 
that was not only organising the General 
Staff at home but so organising it that 
we could send officers out to the Colonies, 
and could take officers from the Colonies 
upon our General Staff for training 
at home. That is being done. We have 
got two staff officers now from Canada, 
and one from New Zealand at the Staff 
College; and the authorities are taking 
every step they can to make the forces 
of the Empire feel themselves a single 
force so far as possible. The principle 
is that in addition to the expeditionary 
force to act at a distance in case of 
necessity, there should be a far-flung 
line of local defence extending all over 
the rest of the world, managed by each 
country within the Empire, organised 
as far as possible on one pattern, and 
by one school of thought in the shape 
of a General Staff. We : re ende vovring 
not only to make the General Staff, for 
instance, in Canada and at home work 
together and exchanging officers, but 
we are throwing open General Staff 
appointments here for Colonial officers. 
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Of course, these things can only be done 


on a very small scale at first; for the 
Colonies are only beginning to organise 
on the ideas that we have agreed upon, 
but we have made a beginning, and I 


{COMMONS} 
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system, it is a great gain to hav» lopped 
off unnecessary units and taken the 
| opportunity of converting others, such 
as the old Militie, to build up, and fill up 
gaps, in the Regular organisation. It 








am glad to say that the Selection Board | seems to me that there is ?t least enough 
have lately offered the command of an | that is simple in the plan which is now 


infantry brigade at Aldershot to Colonel 


Otter, a distinguished Canadian officer. 
In this way throughout the Army the 


cgpeesrgues by Parliament, and which 
we are working out, to justify the hope 


|that steady working may give us an 


spirit is now beginning to prevail of | Army of which we may be able to pre- 


regarding the forces of the Crown and 
the officers of the Crown @¢s more or less 
interchangeable. 


An HON. MEMBER: Is he coming ? 


*Mr. HALDANE: I do not know. 
The invitation has been sent to him. 
There is very little more that I have to 
trouble the House with. The whole 
question of reorganisation impresses it- 
self on one’s mind the more that one 
studies the circumstances of the Army. 
No Army is so difficult to manage as the 
British Army, because it is raised on a 
voluntary basis and is scattered a'l over 
the world. On the other hand, I do say 
that you have in the principles which I 
have described, which have been in large 
part inherited and on which we are en- 
deavouring to carry on the work of our 
predecessors to its completion, a definite 
pattern and a definite organisetion. I 
do feel that that has a value from every 
point of view, whether we take efficiency 
or economy into account. The great 
curse of our system in the past has been 
that its units have risen without any 
plan, without any definite purpose, with- 
out the question being asked of each one 
what is the end it is there to serve. It 
is better that, having adopted certain 
principles, we should set steadily to work 
and carry them out to their ultimate 
conclusion, looking neither to the right 
nor to the left, than that we should 
waver and hesitete. There has been 
much criticism about reductions; but, 
after ell, had the country ever an or- 
ganised force such as these six divisions, 
four cavalry brigades and artillery ad- 
juncts ? Had the country ever the pros- 
pect of such a force before it, and-if such 
a force can be got with 21,000 fewer men 
and less cost, and without adding one 


man more than is necessary to keep at | Monday night. 


| dict with some sort of accuracy how it 
| will function in case it is called on. We 
are only at the beginning of the work. 
A plan is made. The foundations are 
leid. The building is beginning to arise. 
That work must take years. It must 
be done by successive hands. [ shall 
achieve my ambition if I leeve my part 
in it, without having brought into the 
discussions of the subject that element 
of perty bitterness which is the worst 
enemy of continuity of policy. TI recog- 
nise what my predecessors have done; 
I am greteful to them; and all I ask is 
that the House end the country should 
take, in the spirit in which I have taken 
their work, my work hereafter. No one 
knows better how small it is end how 
true it is that we have here—“ the little 
done, the undone vast.”” We have made 
a beginning. If we have leid down lines 
of steady, of continuous policy we may 
justly claim thet good work will have 
been done for the British Army. 








Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 





| *Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester- 
shire, Forest of Dean) said that if he began 
at the beginning of his right hon. friend’s 
speech, the hoped the House would not 
think he was going to follow him at 
anything like a corresponding length 
through the whole of it. But the words 
in which the right hon. Gentleman 
ended his speech had relation, he thought, 
to the argument with which he had begun 
it. The principle upon which he hoped 
to have attained a permanent basis for 
the British Army was the principle 





he had explained in his opening 
words, and it also formed the foundation 
of his speech in winding up the debate on 
The mght hon. Geutle- 


home under the influence of the Cardwe!l | ma» had said that the Cardwell system as 


Mr. H ald ane, 
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he called it, which he expleined to mean 
the system of linking battalions, and now, 
cavalry regimentsalso—perh xp: the whole 
Army—in groups of two’s, one at home 
apd one abroad, was economic, and not 
only efficient, especially if they brought 
in India, and that it reduced the Army 
to the mathemetical function of a single 
variznt. He would be inclined to put 
that statement plainly to the House 
in something like these words. It meant 
that the Army was to be divided into 
two equal halves of which one was 
always changing end therefore the other 
must elways change correspondingly. 
The half which was thought to be needed 
abroad from time to time regulated the | 
size of the corresponding 
they had to keep at home. 
was meant by the phrase “ function of a | 
single variant.” How fer that was the | 
case the House now knew well. The | 
expeditionary force which was explained 
to stand last year at 167,000 would stand | 
he supposed in a month or two at 172,000, 
because the right hon. Gentleman was 
bringing home four bettalions from the 


Cape of which three were placed in the | 


expeditionary force 


Mr. HALDANE: Theie were seventy 
battalions at home and I only wanted 
sixty-six. These four were the surplus. | 
They do not add to the expeditionary 
force. 


*Str CHARLES DILKE said that at 


all events the size of the force which | 
they were to mobili-e under the working | 
£ } i ee ‘ = a | 
of what was called the Cardwell system | 


of linking in two’s was a force now 
larger than 167,000 men. 


giving an illustration 
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| such 
| Canadian Army, nor the £22.000,000 which 
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In recent debates upon 
finance his friends on that side wh» 
had objected to the enormous cost 
of our military and naval defence 
did not state their case at its fullstrength,. 
because they did not include anything 
except the shown cost of the Army 
paid for out of the funds of the United 
Kingdom, and ignored certain military 
charges which appeared on the Civil 
Service Estimates. The » did not include 
expenditure as that upon the 


included India. 


was spent on the Indian Army. It was 
impossible to consider his right hon. 





| including India in their purview. 
helf which | 
Theat was what | 


He was only | 
of the effet} 


friend’s proposals and principles without 
The cost 
of our land forces was upon sucha gigantic 
| scale that no comparison with any foreign 
| country presented them with any element 
for arriving at anything like the cost 
| | per head. The Bri‘ish Empire, was spend- 
}ing upon its land forces £55,750,000 
a year, a sum which exceeded enormously 
[the expenditure upon the Fleet. The 
Secretary for War had already seen the 
difficulty of justifying such a gigantic 
expenditure and such a waste of energy 
'in the creation of his new Territorial 
Army, and he had admitted in the House 
the predominance of the Fleet in our 
| scheme of defence. But in the last speech 
| he made to his constituency the right hon. 
Gentleman threw some doubt upon that 
admirable doctrine, and his Under- 
Secretary the Earl of Portsmouth also 
made a speech a day or two ago in 
which he said 


‘He sympathised with those who felt 
that to sink enormous sums on ships whose 
efficiency might be superseded at any time 
was a costly experiment. If the force of the 
| Navy was to be materially lessened they were 
bound to increase the cost of the Army.” 


of linking in pairs to show that the) 


expeditionary force, which was arrived 
at by utilising for mobilisation an 


exactly equal number at home io that | 


abroad, wa; a force which did not depend 
on their particular needs. It 
force which depended on an accidental 
number abroad. Therefore, if three out 


of the four battalions coming back from | 


South Africa were to be retained as 
communication troops, he understood 


they were added to the force to be mobi- | 
He would like to | 


lised on that system. 
examine the statement that the system 
was an economic one, especially if they | 


was a) 


'It was impossible for them to overlook 
words like those. At the Colonial Con- 
ference the Secretary for War said— 


‘There is the other part which exists not 
for local defence, but for the service of the 
Empire as a whole, the expeditionary force 
which, in a country like ours, must be naval as 
weil as military—and I go further and say 
| primarily naval. There is the Fleet, which 
| in order to make the defence of the Empire 
what we all hope and believe it is, and are 
convinced that it must remain if the Empire is to: 
hold together, must have the complete command 
| of the sea, and must be —— than the fleet 
of any other Pow er, oF, for that matter, of any 
other two Powers.’ 
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That statement the right hon. Gentleman 
still adhered to, but it rendered foolish 
speeches like those of the Under-Secretary 


Supply 


for War advocating a larger Army than | times they would get three drills in one day.’? 


that which we possessed at the present | 
time. Under those circumstances were | 
they to go on spending £53,750,000 

year on land forces ? 
In regard to this military expendi- 
ture he felt ashamed of the burden | 


50, 


they were throwing upon India, m: ch | 
of it for services with which the Govern- | 


ment did not face the British taxpayer. 
Although they had been steadily increas- 
ing the mounted force in India the number 
of horses at h me had been decreasing in 


spite of the enormous cost of the Army. On | 


Cavalry of the 


had 


the Ist January this year the 
Line in the Unied Kingdom 
only 6,445 horses for 8,848 
men, and only 5,801 of those 
were fit for service. 


horses 


had at present to go on foot, and yet 
it was claimed that this Expeditionary 
Force was ready to be sent instantly 
across the sea. 
their horses in time of peace, and 
there had been an increase in the number 
of artillery and cavalry horses in India. 
However, his right hon. friend 
hoped to develop a more econo- 
mical system. If the country were to 


spend so much money on its Army, it | 


was on the cavalry and artillery mainly 
that such expenditure must take place, 
because, whatever the infantry produced 
on a cheaper system might be worth, no 
one imagined that artillery and cavalry 


fit to face European troops could be | 


produced on a Militia basis. His right 
hon. friend had admitted that the division 
al cavalry which the Yeomanry was to 
produce was no longer in existence. 


Mr. HALDANE : 


remain. 


The Irish Yeomanry 


*Str CHARLES DILKE said that in | 


regard to the Territorial Artillery there 
was a great deal of doubt whether the 
change of system was to be accom- 
panied by animprovement in the training. 
In the case of one of the regiments of 
garrison artillery which was to be trans- 
formed under this scheme tke Colonel | 
went down on Saturday to address them, 


Sir Charles Dilke. 


{COMMONS} 


He did not think | 


officers ant | 


No less than one- | 
third of the horse troops in the Army | 


The French cavalry had | 
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straight from the War Office where he got 
his instructions, and he said that— 


| ‘*He had information as to drills 
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Some- 


| Then he invited questions, and in answer 
to one question put to him he said— 
‘They would be able to put in three drills 
| in one day.” 

The Adjutant, Captain Holme, R.A., also 
said that— 

‘The drivers would get a drill if they put in 
an appearance.” 

The colonel added that— 

** Their presence at lectures would count also, 
There would be eight days camp from Sunday 
to Sunday. There would be ample time to 
get in the drills.” 


| He did not think that that was a favour- 
able sign, and at all the meetings which 
had been held there had been constant 
explanations in order to induce the men 
to come, and they had been assured that 
nothing would be changed and that 
everything would go on as before. If 
there was to be no improvement in 
training, why alter the system—why 
reject the service of willing men, and 
willing battalions, and destroy the whole 


'civil character of the force? It had 
‘been said over and over again by War 
| Office representatives that the new 


system would make no change at all. 
But there was the abolition of the word 
‘** Volunteer,” the use of a military 
attestation form, and the use of the 
* enlist ’? instead of the old word “ en- 


rol,” which in many parts of the country 
| had detrimental effect on recruit- 


ing. The basis of the whole of this 
| costly Army system was what his right 
|hon. friend called the Cardwell plan. 


| What did the right hon. Gentleman say 
at the Colonial Conference ? He recom- 
'mended his scheme as vouched for by 
Sir George Clarke and the Esher 
/Committee. That Committee had re- 
ported on a scheme for the reorganisation 
|of the War Office and the Army, and 
‘that scheme was adopted by the late 
Government. The Secretary of State said 


that he was carrying it out. Tbe Esher 
| Committee was against the Cardwell 


system, and it reported in the strongest 
terms against the linking of battalion to 
battalion. Colonel E llison, the secretary 
of the Committee, and Nir George Clarke, 
| military member of the C ommittee, signed 
| the Report against the scheme which the 
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right hon. Gentleman said was the found- 
ation of his whole plan. 


Mr. HALDANE: The Cardwell 
system was only referred to in a single 
sentence. Colonel Ellison is one of the 
strongest supporters of the 
system. 


*#Sin CHARLES DILKE: You nameda 
sailor and a soldier—Sir John Fisher and 
Sir George Clarke—and said that you 
were carrying out their views. 


Mr. HALDANE indicated dissent. 


*sik CHARLES DILKE said he 
would read the sentence and let the House 
judge for itself. The report of the Esher 
Committee was in these words— 
that the double-battalion 
system as part of the organisation of the 
infantry will be abolished as regards the 
training and supply of drafts for service abroad.” 
They went on to discuss what would 
happen when the “battalions are 
linked.” The Esher Committee as- 
sumed as the foundation of their argument 
that we were to get rid of all the system 
which the Secretary of State for War now 
aid was the principle of the new organisa- 
tion. The right hon Gentleman in his 
speech on Monday night had in the strong- 
est terms put the defence of his principle of 
organisation on the ground of economy 
to India. He said that any other plan 
would be ruinous to Indian finance. 
That was a home opinion, but was that 
the opinion of the Government of India ? 
He did not mean Lord Kitchener's 
opinion, for he did not think Lord 
Kitchener was representative of Indian 
opinion, he was a home soldier and 
not an Indian soldier. Whenever India 
had given evidence on the subject, that 
evidence had always been against this 
principle. The Secretary of State said 
that he had proved the opinion of India 
in his Memorandum this year. The 
right hon. Gentleman quoted the Wantage 
Committee Report of i892. Was India 
represented on that Committee? No, 
it was a War Office Committee. There 
had been a Commission which had 
considered the subject, namely, the 
Indian Expenditure Commission. The 
[Indian witnesses, Lord Cromer, Sir Edwin 
Collen, Lord Ripon, Lord Northbrook and 
Lord Roberts, in giving evidence before 


“We assume 
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Cardwell | 


that Commission showed that the system | 
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/ was invented by us here, that it was not 
their system, and that they could do the 


thing much cheaper if they were allowed to 
do it. It had undoubtedly certain advan- 
tages, but it was a costly system. It was 
a compromise which was costly both to 
us and to India. His right hon. friend 
always called it the Cardwell system. 
He ventured to suggest that it was not 
the Cardwell system. Lord Cardwell 


‘never heard of the system of linked 


seven-year service battalions. At the 
present moment we had two battalions of 
Regulars, and a third battalion in nubebus. 
Lord Cardwell’s idea of short service en- 
listment was that it should only be for a 
term suflicient to train the soldier for the 
Reserve. The system, right or wrong, 
was a very different system from that of 
the right hon. Gentleman, It was a 
system of real short service. Lord Card- 
well’s words were that the term should 
be “as short as would make an effective 
soldier.” Moreover Lord Cardwell con- 
templated compulsory service of the 
Militia. He had indicated this view 
to the Secretary of State on previous 
oceasions in the way of interruption, but 
the right hon. Gentleman never took the 
matter up at all. The right hon. Gentie- 
man had named the opinion of “<is- 
tinguished officers” who had always 
held his view, but in the Memorandum 
of 9th April last year he used a very 
different phrase. He said— 

‘‘Cardwellian principles are not concerned so 

much with linked battalions or with particular 
terms of service as with the relations which 
should exist between the Regular and the 
Territorial soldier.” 
He denied altogether the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman that no dis- 
tinguished soldier was against his view, 
and that all were on his side, The 
whole idea of the Reserve under the Card- 
well system was different from that of 
his right hon. friend. In a_ lecture 
delivered by General Miles at a con- 
ference held by the Chief of the 
General! Staff on 4th January, 1906, and 
“sent round with the permission of the 
Army Council,” that experienced adviser 
of the Secretary of State said— 

** As regards the conditions of service, Lord 
Cardwell introduced short service, and he linked 
battalions in pairs; at least he did not link 
hattalions, he affiliated them.” 

The Wantage Committee was not the 
only authority on which his right hon. 
friend had telied for support of his view ; 
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he said that he had been supported by 
every soldier of note. He himself had 
always been inclined to think that it had 
been opposed by every soldier of note. 
He was beginning to think that the 
necessity for economy and the pressure 
of the cost of the Army might enable 
them to arrive in the course of three or 
four years at some reasonable accommo- 
dation. General Miles also said— 

** All the highest officers . . . saw the advan- 
tages of a wider link . . . instead of a link of 
two battalions . . . the group system ...an 
enormousadvantage ... Thechangeisanim- 
portant one, ani I think it very likely it will 
come.” 

That seemed to contradict the state- 
ment made by the Secretary of State in 
the Memorandum of this year. 


Mr. HALDANE: If the right hon. 
Gentleman will read the lecture again, 
he will find that he considers affiliated 
groups more suitable for producing 
dratts. 


*Sirn CHARLES DILKE said the quota- 
tion he had read disposed of the state- 
ment of his right hon. friend that every 
distinguished soldier had been on his 
side. General Miles had made exactly 
the opposite statement. He would 
not go into the wide subject of the 
Territorial Army, which was dealt 
with in the discussions on the Supple- 
mentary Estimates. He had already 
said that the Territorial Army was now 
explained away into a series of changes 
which might have been made without any 
legislation. No reason had been given 
for those violent and _ revolutionary 
changes which had involved so many 
difficulties in regard to Vote IV. His 
right Lon. friend had left to the last 
moment the announcement that any new 
changes which dealt with military law or 
explanation regarding them would appear 
in a new edition of the King’s Regula- 
tions. Did he mean the edition of last 
year, or an edition yet to come? The 
matter might be in part discussed on the 


morrow ; he meant asto the employment of | 


troops in police service. This was an im- 
portant question, and he had given 
attention to it with the advice of a skilled 
lawyer. It became, in his opinion, in- 
creasingly necessary that some explana- 
tion should be given as to what was really 
the condition at present of military 
law. Last year there was sent to the 


Sir Charles Dilke. 


{COMMONS} 
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library a document containing some ex. 
planation of the changes which had been 
made in military law in 1906, but for 
twenty-two months he had not seenanother 
document on the subject, and it was only 
two years after the right hon. Gentleman 
had been warned of the necessity of 
understanding the nature of his military 
code, and implored to produce and ex. 
plain it, that it had now been referred to 
by the right hon. Gentleman. The 
pressure on the subiect had been increased 
from the fact that it now applied at any 
time to the infantry of the Territorial 
Army when called out for training and 
exercise. Being there, these men would 
not be forced to act as any civilian would, 
| but under pressure of military law they 
|might be called upon, if necessary, to 
| shoot civilians. 
| 
| 





| Mr. HALDANE was understood to 
| say that civilians could not be shot under 


| the regulations. 


| *Sir CHARLES DILKE said that that 
| might be the opinion of the War Office, 
| but that was not the opinion of those to 
| whom he would go for advice. What 
'he appealed to his right hon. friend to 


do was in the name of his Territorial 


for him recruits who might otherwise be 
frightened to join unless the matter was 
made clear to them. It had always been 
said that it was almost impossible to 
explain to the ordinary recruit for the 
Regular Army what he was liable to 
under military law ; but it was the more 
necessary that the recruit for the Te:ri- 
torial Army should know what were his 
liabilities under military law. He would 
not further detain the House and had 
only risen because of the challenge of his 
right hon. friend. There was a settled 
opinion on that side of the House that 
certainly the right hon. Gentleman’s 
views would continue to prevail. Look- 
ing forward to the expenditure of next 
year and the year after on the Navy, and 
to the gigantic character of the increase 
of the Indian military expenditure, which, 
excluding Military Police and the Im 
perial Service Troops, now amounted to 
£21,000,000, and looking to the extent 
of the expenditure we threw on India 
which we ought to bear ourselves, 
economy would be demanded. Such a 
grouping system as that recommended 





by General Miles would at least be 


Army and for the purpose of obtaining . 
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cheaper and as effective as that proposed 
by the right hon. Gentleman. 


Mr. WYNDHAM : Those who re- 
member the crowded benches some 
years back when the Motion that yon, 
«Mr. Speaker, do now leave the Chair,” 
was moved, and those who remember 
even the numbers who attended to hear 
the right hon. the Secretary of State for 
War on a similar occasion two years ago 
and who look at the empty spaces this 
afternoon must agree in the conclusion 
that the whole country represented by 
every section of opinion acquiesce, how- 
ever unwillingly, in the belief that it lies 
in the power of no Secretary for 
War by some wave of a wand to do any 
thing largely and seriously to diminish 
the cost of the Army that we need. We 
have often hunted the will-o’-the-wisp, 
but to-day the right hon. Baronet who 
last spoke and the hon. Member for 
Abercromby Division are the only two 
Members of the House who have the 
courage to get up and say that they have 
aplan which would give the Army what 
the country and the Empire require for 
something less than £27,500,000 sterling. 
We unwillingly acquiesce in the fact that 
the Navy costs us £33,000,000, and that 
we have to pay for the Army £27,500,000. 


Sin CHARLES DILKE: That. is 
without counting the Indian expenditure. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: The right hon. 
Baronet always brings this Indian money 
into account, but it is surely enough to 
discuss this question in the terms of the 
figures that appear in the Estimates. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for War declares that he adheres to— 
I hardly call it the Cardwell system— 
to the plan which people call the 
Cardwell system—the plan which consists 
in saying that the number of Regular 
regimental troops which we maintain 
abroad practically dictates the number of 
Regular regimental troops at home, and 
that that being so, it is real good economy, 
even if it costs more money, to organise 
the regimental troops at home and to 
utilise and train them in order to become 
eficient fighting units. “ A little more 
and how much it is; and a little 
less and how many milesaway!” It is 
said that it is economical to spend a 
rather larger sum of money in this way 
because you train the men and officers, 
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and have a school of preparation for war, 
as well as raising a reserve from which 
we can feed our Army abroad. The right 
hon. Baronet challenges all that. He 
may be right or he may be wrong, but I 
think it is somewhat academic at the 
present moment to put before the House 
any alternative scheme. After all, so 
far as we know, the Secretary for War 
enjoys the confidence of his colleagues, 
and they command an enormous majority 
in the House. If they believe, as I 
myself believe, that great emendations 
may be made in the present system, they 
need not abandon the hope of economy 
in the future. The real question is 
whether, if we have this system, we are 
making the best of it. It is somewhat 
unreal to say, “is it the right thing; we 
may have another system that may cost 
less.” But what we have to consider is 
whether that which is new in the system 
proposed by the right hon. Gentleman is 
valuable, and whether it is going to cost 
more or less, and by that I mean the 
right hon, Gentleman’s Territorial Force. 
I think it could be shown that whether 
you adhere to the Cardwell system or 
abandon it, or whether you treat it 
well or ill, the Territorial Force 
of the right hon. Gentleman is not 
going to cost less but more money. The 
right hon. Gentleman naturally takes a 
somewhat sanguine view of that Force, 
with respect to which a good deal has been 
thought and said, but nothing has been 
achieved. The Volunteers and_ the 
Yeomanry have been renamed, but not 
everyone has the same lively faith as the 
right hon. Gentleman in the saving grace 
of baptismal regeneration. I think there 
is great virtue in personal effort, because 
the right hon Gentleman has elicited 
from all parts of the country, and from 
all conditions of men, a very remarkable 
support and they are determined to give 
the right hon. Gentleman’s scheme a 
chance. There are a very few elements 
left for cricicisms of his Territoria] Force. 
If you go into details on this occasion it 
is impossible to debate the major ques- 
tion of policy. When the tree has only 
just been planted it is perfectly impossible 
for anyone to see the fruit, or to judge of 
its value in the future. But we still 
doubt altogether the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s plan of converting the garrison ar- 
tillery into field artillery. You cannot 
have field artillery trained in a fort- 
night; it would be a waste of time 
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and money. What is the Territorial 
Force to prevent? The right hon. 
Gentleman hinted more explicitly than I 
have yet heard him that he looks to this 
Territorial Force as a formidable force 
at points where invasion may be expected. 
Therefore, in the light of that statement, 
we must judge of the efficiency and cost 
of the force. 
says thatit isto bea formidable force where 
invasion is expected, and that it is to cost 
£3,000,009. But I maintain that it will 
not merely cost the sum now budgetted 
for, but a sum three or four times as 
great, because the training must 
be three or four times longer. If 
you take into account the necessity of 
equipping by means of wagons and 
ranges and much more that comes into 
the book, that will certainly be so. But 
I do think it proper, in view of the debate 
of the day before yesterday and yester- 
day, 
question whether or not we need an 
army, what we want it for, and whether 
it should cost as much as it will cost when 
the Territorial Force is made adequate for 
the purpose which my right hon. friend 
thinks it may some day have to fulfil. 
There is a danger, if I may say so, in 
devoting the whole of this afternoon’s 
debate to a question of detail. For the 
whole of yesterday a considerable number 
of Members in this House pressed for a 
large reduction in the Navy, and on what | 
was practically a two days’ debate it 


seemed to be acknowledged that there | 


was no prospect of a large reduction of 
force in the Navy. We had a very 
remarkable speech 


hon. Member for Stoke-on-Trent and he, 
speaking for the Labour Members, 


practically footed the Bill for the Naval 
Estimates, and said they were prepared 
in the near future to vote for the further 
millions which were required. But he 
accompanied that, as I think notable state- 
ment, by a very extreme and extravagant 
form of opinion, which I think widely pre- 
vails in this country—the opinion that if 
you pay £33,000,000, or £37,000,000 or 
£38,000,000 for the Navy, then you 
ought to get a large reduction of five, 
six, seven, or eight millions from the cost 
of the Army, or that, as he put it, you 
ought not to have an Army at all. ‘The 
right hon. Gentleman, the Secretary of 
State for War, practical always “has 
taken it for granted that he is safe for 
his twenty-seven or twenty-eight millions, 


Mr. Wyndham. 


{COMMONS} 


The right hon. Gentleman | 


to ask the House to consider the | 


yesterday from the | 


and thinks he will get the additional 
millions he requires if his Territorial 
Force is to be anything buta paper force ; 
but I am not at ali sure that he pot 
convince some sections of this House that 
we need an Army as well as a Navy, 
and that we need an Army prac tically 
equipped for war. What we really want 
to know, or rather what we really want 
the people of this country to know, is that 
we have got an Army of about the right 
size and “sbout the right establishment, 
If we had only to think about defending 
these islands we should need a consider. 
able Army, and those who look at the 
Navy and say, “ Why, if we spend all 
that on a Navy should we need an 
Army ?” forget that you cannot conduct 
a naval war without an Army. You 
cannot protect the bases of your Navy, 

you cannot prevent raids, and you cannot 
finish a naval war without a lar: ge and 
rather effective Army. You cannot pro. 
| duce an effective Army in a few months, 
and therefore if you think that by paying 

for the Navy you absolve yourselves trom 
paying for an Army, you will court 
disaster if you cut it too fine, and in the 
event of war, which you rather invite by 
| cutting down your Army, you court the 
prolongation of war, which is almost as 
| great a national disaster as defeat. There 
is a case as it stands for maintaining an 
Army of sufficiently large size even if we 
had ‘only to defend these islands, but 
these islands are not the country which 
iwe have to defend we have to 
| defend the British Empire. The British 
Empire is a gr eat d “al larger than these 
“islands. I think iv embraces about 
| 13,000,000 square miles, and a population 
of 400,000,000, and that is one-fifth of the 
|surface of the earth and one-fourth of 
‘the population of the world. In addition 
'to the defence of these islands and the 
Empire, supplemental to that work, you 
have a great deal of police work on your 
| hands. Then let us consider the shape 
and the conformation of the country 
which we have to defend. In addi 
tion to these islands we have India. | 
believe that the people who live in India 
regard these islands as an appendage of 
the Indian Empire. That is not our 
view, but it certainly is our duty to be 
ready to defend India against any possible 
contingency. In India we have a long 
land frontier. It has been argued, it 

was argued only the day before’ ane 








day, that because our relations with 
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Russia are—and I am glad to think they 
are—far better than they used to he, 
therefore it is possible for us to reduce 
the garrison of India. Does any country 
in Europe diminish its garrison because 
it is at peace with another country which 
has a long land frontier? If Russia 
remains long our friend we have precisely 
the same duty as a European country 
has in regard to another country with 
which its borders march. I put this 
in a very hesitating manner, but 
there are some who say that Russia 
is not only friendly but she is not 
so strong as she was. I do _ not 
believe that, but if it were true 
the necessity that we should uphold the 
garrison of India would not be less but 
greater. If it were true that we were 
the principal powerful European people 
in Asia the necessity for maintaining 
European prestige would be so great that 
instead of being able to reduce the 
garrison in India we should have to 
inerease it. That being so, the facts are 
that far from being able to do without an 
Army, and far from being ab!e to do 
with an insignificant Army—an Army 
for parade purposes at home—we in 
this country —we alone of all the 
nations of the world—have to have 
two Armies, an Army abroad as well 
as an Army at home, and the real 
question we have to consider is how we 
can provide economically for the double 
obligation in view of the great cost of 
the Navy, and by providing economically 
for the double obligation I mean the fact 
that we get a sound relation between the 
amount of money which we spend and 
the degree of preparation which we get 
for the money spent. If we could 
agree upon a principle—if we could, as 
my right hon. friend expressed it the 
day before yesterday, arrive at some 
standard for the Army comparable with 
the two-Power standard for the Navy—it 
would be very desirable. Supposing that 
for every £5 worth of money you spend 
you get £2 worth of preparation it would 
be better to spend £6 to get £5 worth 
of preparation; it would be better to 
have an Army which would cost one- 
fifth more to prevent war happening, and 
in the event of war happening it is an 
insurance against an undue prolongation 
of war. Therefore if we could come to 
some arrangement, some rule of thumb 
agreement as to the numbers of the Army 
that we need for our foreign Army and 
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| perial Reserve. 
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the reservoir from which it is fed at 
home—if we couldagree that that reservoir 
shall be properly trained in order that 
it may be effective, then I think we 
could come to some sort of an agreement 
on the force of the Army, as I think has 
been attained in the last few days im 
regard to the force of the Navy. Is 
it possible to arrive at any agreement 
on the numbers? I think it is. 
Nobody seriously suggests that you can 
largely diminish the garrison in India, 
and I doubt if anyone seriously suggests 
that you can diminish the garrisons at 
our naval bases, or at our coaling stations. 
It follows that the only places you can 
find for the reduction of troops are 
to be found in our self - governing 
colonies. I think it can be shown 
that even if the right hon. Gentleman 
gets back the number which he wishes to 
get back from South Africa—I think it 
is a fantastical idea that he can get all 
of the troops—it follows that you will 
always have a number of troops abroad, 
and if you brought these home then you 
would have to spend more money upon 
the Home Army as practically your Im- 
That is the question 
raised by the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for the Forest of Dean. At the 
present moment we have 130,000 men at 
home and 126,000 men abroad. Balance 
the figures if you can quite equally, and 
your army—your Regular Army—is not 
going to cost any less than it does now. 
It will indeed cost more. You will still 
need your Territorial Force. Now let 
me take the hypothesis of the right hon. 
Baronet that you can lessen the cost, 
partly by reducing the number of troops 
abroad. That is his point. 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE: I will not 
interrupt, but I think my right hon. friend 
really knows what I meant. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: I know that the 
right hon. Gentleman wishes to reduce 
the number by reducing troops abroad in 
our Colonies. 


*#Sir CHARLES DILKE: Everyone 
would bring back troops from South 
Africa to this country. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: And I know that 
he believes that with the Regular Army 





you can have a reservoir at home. 
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*Srr CHARLES DILKE : Of infantry. 
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< 


made for the Cardwell system is that under 
/it you can train the men at home 





Mr. WYNDHAM: By having a long| who are to feed the battalion abroad 
service Army for our foreign obligations | better than under any other system. 


you can have three men abroad and one 
man at home instead of having two 
abroad and two at home. I believe that 
nobody has proposed a plan of that 
character which when fully examined 
showed any great saving of money. It 
has been my duty to examine several of | 
these plans. I believe that no one has, 
been able to show any great saving of | 
money, if you adopt any substitute for 
this balance system. But supposing you 
ean show a saving of money, though not 
a great saving, | am perfectly certain 
if you adopt such a plan you will have to 
spend a great deal more money on your 
short service Home Army than the right 
hon. Gentleman is going to spend on the 
Territorial Foree, and che right hon. 
Gentleman will have to spend a great 
deal more on his Territorial Force. So 
that there is no E] Dorado on which we 
can roam by changing our present system. 
{ think some improvements are possible 
on it, but even if improvements are 
possible on what is called the Cardwell 
system those improvements are not going 
to save a great deal of money, and if they 
are going to save a substantial sum then 
the cost of your Home Army is going to 
be a great deal higher than anybody has 
contemplated. I think it is well that we 
should face these facts, but has anyone 
faced them? Has the right hon. Gentle- 
man faced them? He keeps the Card- 
well system, and if vou keep that system | 
you must try to treat it fairly; if 
you keep it you must keep the exact 
balance between infantry, seventy-four 
battalions abroad and seventy-four at 
home. The right hon. Gentleman says 
he can do it. How many Secretaries of 
State for War have I heard make that 
announcement? He told us last year | 
that that was his object; we turn to 
the Estimates and we find that there is 
one more battalion abroad than at home | 
and I shall not be surprised if next year | 
there are two more battalions abroad 
than there are at home. This is always. 
what has happened in the past. But sup- 
posing he succeeds, as nobody has who 
has treated the Cardwell system fairly, | 
in keeping the balance at home and 
abroad, he must do something which has | 
‘not been done—he must maintain the) 


-balance at home; for the great claim | arithmetic to state. 


You can train them better in units than 
in depots, and you can also train the 
officers and the staff. That is true if you 
have enough men in the Home battalions 
to admit of progressive training: it 
ceases to be true if you have not enough. 
When you cut down the establishment of 
a Home battalion to a certain limit the 
number of men engaged on fatigue and 
other duties is so great that the battalion 
ceases to be a proper training school, and 
you lose the whole benefit of the Cardwell 
system. 


*Mr. HALDANE: Does the right hon, 
Gentleman reproach me for having cut 
down those establishments! I have only 
reduced them because I cannot get the 
men. The three years system has now 
culminated in its full effects, but assuming 
that we can get the men and they are 
not swept away by drafts, we intend to 
raise the establishment of the Home 
battalions. It is absolutely academic. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: I am making no 
reproaches against the right hon. Gentle- 
man ; I am stating the fact. If it is the 
fact that the Home battalions do not 
contain a sufficient number of men to 
admit of progressive training, then it is 
the fact that at the present moment we 
are not deriving the great benefit which 
is claimed for the Cardwell system. If 
that be the fact, it is still more necessary 
that the Territorial Force should be 
properly trained, properly equipped, and 
properly organised. I do not indulge in 
speculations at any length as to what 
will happen if we abandon the Cardwell 
system, but I will tell the right hon. 
Baronet that if you do abandon 
it the necessity for training the Terri- 
torial Force, and for spending money 
upon it, will become very much 
greater. In fact, nobody, I suppose, who 
ever considered this question asked for 
less than one year’s training ; most people 
ask for two years training. The right 
hon. Gentleman is giving two weeks 
training, and says it will cost £2,000,000 a 
year. What an Army with two years 
training would cost I leave to those who 
are ready to perform a sum in mental 
We do not hold fora 
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moment that two weeks training is ade- 
quate. For artillery, it is laughable ; or 
for Yeomanry also. The right hon. Gentle- 
man says in regard to the Territorial 
Force that so far he has reduced the 
period of training for Yeomanry. He 
has spoken of the necessity of linking up 
the Yeomanry with the cavalry, and 
providing horses for both. If you dis- 
courage the Yeomany service throughout 
this country you discourage horse-breed- 
ing, horse-riding, and horse-mastership ; 
you deplete the natural nursery, so to 
speak, of horses, and men who under 
stand horses, which you had not only 
with the Yeomanry, but with the Cavalry 
also, and you do that at a time when the 
advent of the motor car is making the 
horse a rarer and rarer animal in this 
country. I hope the right hon. Gentleman 
will take full advantage of the period of 
law which we have deliberately given 
him. We told him last year that his 
scheme must have a fair chance. I 


suppose in politics two years is a some- 


what generous period by which to describe 
a fair chance. But we shall expect 
something more than these speculative 
details and rosy hopes as to the future 
of the Territorial Force. We shall wish 
to know how he is going to deal with the 
Artillery. We shall deny his right to 
convert the Artillery into training schools 
until he has found a solution for that 
question. ‘We shall assert that he must 
not cut down the Yeomanry. We shall 
declare that his ‘rechristened Volunteers 
must come up to the standard which we 
had not to impose upon the old Volun- 
teers. And we shall abide by our own 
opinion that he has made a mistake in 
reducing the Regular Army ; that he has 
made a mistake in creating this great 
gap between the Territorial Force and the 
Regular Army ; and that if your system 
is to be voluntary it must be various, and 
by making it uniform you are tending 
either towards inefficiency or towards 
compulsion. 


*Mr. McCRAE (Edinburgh, E.) said that 
his right hon. friend the Secretary for 
War could make no complaint of the tone 
of the speech of the right hon. Gentleman, 
who always intervened in Army debates 
with that knowlege and courtesy for 
which he was so distinguished. In reply 
to some observations of the Secretary for 
War, the right hon. Gentleman had said 
that the Territorial Army was required to 
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be of such a nature as to be formidable 
at points where invasion was expected. It 
had another duty to perform which his 
right hon. friend had always maintained. 
It was a_ reserve to the Regular 
Army in case of war. That ought not to 
be lost sight of in considering the utility 


and the cost of the forces. He en- 
tirely agreed with the view of the 
right hon. Member for Dover with 


regard to the Cardwe'l system. Ile 
did not suppose that his right hon. 
friend the Member for the Forest of 
Dean claimed that his scheme, if it were 
given effect to, would result in any great 
economy. 


*Str CHARLES DILKE said he 
had now no scheme. Many years ago 
he had a definite scheme, but as there 
was not the slightest chance of its 
being adopted, it could not now be 
spoken of as his scheme. He only said 
this, that he preferred any of the modi- 
fications to battalions in links of two. 


*Mr. McCRAE said he did not think 
if his right hon. friend pressed the point 
that his proposal would result in any 
great economy. But the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for Abercromby 
Division had gone so far as to tell them 
on Monday that unless they discarded 
the Cardwell system they would get no 
economy in the Army. That struck him 
as a false assumption. Before the war 
the cost of the Army was £7,500,000 
less than it was to-day. They increased 
their expenditure while the Cardwell 
system was still in existence. They had 
reduced their expenditure, and they 
still had the Cardwell system. The ques- 
tion of economy did not so much depend 
upon the Cardwell system ; it depended 
really on the policy, first of all, of their 
military advisers, and also largely upon 
the question of the pay of the Army, as 
would be seen by comparing 1898-9, 
when Vote 1 amounted ;to £5,900,000 as 
against £9,400,0U0 in the Estimates for 
the coming year. If they were to have a 
reduction of the expenditure on the Army 
it must be by a different policy from 
that of abolishing the Cardwell system, 


which the right hon. Member for 
Dover had very well shown was a 


most economical system. He congratu- 
Jated his right hon. friend on the steady 
reductions he had made in the ex- 
penditure on the Army, and he thought 
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they did not quite realise what those 
reductions amounted to. If they took 
the Estimates for 1905-6, which were the 
last Estimates prepared by the late Ad- 
ministration after they had made up 
their minds to reduce expenditure, 
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it would be found that they amounted to 
£34,148,000. If they compared that | 
with the Estimates for the coming year, 
£30,569,000, they got a reduction of | 
£3,500,000. If they went one year) 
further back, and took the actual expen- | 
diture of 1904-5, when the expenditure 
on the Army amounted to £36,250,000, 
they had a reduction of £5,750,000. If 
they took the actual expenditure on the 
two Services for 1904—5, it amounted to 
£77,700,000 as against £64,500,000 
for the coming year —a reduction of 
£13,000,000. He thought these figures 
ought to be kept in view when they were 
discussing the scheme of his right hon. 
friend, and the actual reduction of 
expenditure on armaments. The amount 
for which the present Administration was 
responsible, in a short period, was 
£8,750,000. But he thought that further 
reductions were still possible and even 
probable in the Army. He thought the 
bringing home of the Colonial garrisons 
afforded practical evidence of how 
economies could be effected. They must 
look to considerable reductions of the 
Regular Forces if they were to provide 
the money necessary for the complete 
equipment and training of the Terri- 
torial Army. It steod to reason that if 
they had an efficient Reserve they could 
do with a smaller active regular force. 
There was one point which he did not 
think his right hon. friend had made 
quite clear in his opening speech, and 
that was as regarded the cost of the 
Territorial Army. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for War had 
estimated the cost of the Territorial 
Army for the coming year at £2,500,000, 
and his estimate for the ultimate cost 
was £3,500,000. 


Mr. HALDANE: That is on a war 
footing. It is £3,000,000 on the full 
strength. 


*Mr. McCRAE said he hadicriticised 
the financial arrangements of his right 
hon. friend when he introduced his 
scheme, and soon afterwards £650,000 
was added to the Estimates. He must 
say, looking at the matter closely, that 
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he thought the equipment and training 
of 315,000 men for £3,000,000 was a 
very conservative estimate. 


Mr. HALDANE: If my hon. friend 
will look he will see I have allowed for 
the horses which would not be required, 
and for the fact that only 80 per cent. 


/of the men may be expected to come 


out tocamp. That gives a big saving. 


*Mr. McCRAE said he had no doubt 


his right hon. friend was accurate. He 


thought the Estimates had been very 
conservative, and he held it would cost 
more, though the Army would be worth 
the money after they had considerably 
increased the Estimates. The Volunteers 
and Yeomanry together at present cost 
in round figures £2,000,000, and he was 
sure it would cost at least £1,500,000 
more to give the new force fourteen 
days training and all the additional 
equipment with regard to artillery 
and Army Service Corps which was 
absolutely necessary. The cost of the 
new Territorial Army worked ‘out ai 
£11 4s. per man as against £7 15s. 4d. 
per man taking the present expenditure 
on the Imperial Yeomanry and _ the 
Volunteers combined. That showed, of 
course, a considerable increase, but they 
ought not to grudge it. If this Army was 
properly organised and trained it would 
be worth the money. He regretted that 
his right hon. friend had not had a fair 
chance in creating this new Territorial 
Army. He had had every encourage. 
ment from both sides of the House, hut 
he did not think his military advisers 
had dealt very fairly with him in the 
way they had launched the scheme, and 
speaking as a Volunteer oificer he said it 
was a matter of regret that the organisa- 
tion had been brought about in a way 
which had placed almost insuperable and 
unnecessary difficulties in the way of the 
creation of the new force. He could not 
understand the muddling and blundering 
there had been. The attestation form 
was a most maladroit document. There 
was nothing in it which was not 
_sanctioned by last year’s Act, but it 
'was not altogether a document likely 
to be useful for recruiting purposes. 
In Scotland they had not worried very 
/much about it. They were accustomed 
'to the methods of the War Office, and 
|looked beneath the surface at the actual 
| facts, and they found there was nothing 
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in the document that any man wishing | Warwickshire County Association asking 
to join the Territorial Force need be at | employers to give preference to men who 
all afraid of. But why was it presented | were willing to join the Territorial Army. 
in such a form? To ask a recruit | There was nothing that would be more 
if he was married, the name of his wife, | disastrous to the success of the new force 
the officiating clergyman, and the number | than that there should be any form of 
of children was rather unnecessary seeing | coercion of this kind. After all, those 
that the average age when a Territorial | who enlisted did so voluntarily. It wasa 
soldier joined was 17. There was, of | voluntary organisation, and he depre- 
course, a basis of reason for the questions, | cated any such methods. He regretted 
because non-commissioned officers were | also that a noble Lord in another place 
to receive a separate allowance for their | had accused his right hon. friend of 
wives and families on going into train-| starting a scheme and giving it to his 
ing, but that was a matter that ought | political opponents to work. Observa- 
to be kept out of the attestation | tions of that kind were very much to be 
form altogether, and to ask the ques-| deprecated. They ought to keep party 
tions of the whole battalion, when, as | politics altogether out of this organisa- 
far as peace training was concerned, the | tion. It was matter for congratulation 
information was only required with | that when the scheme was going through 
regard to non-commissioned officers, was | the House both sides while criticising it 
a little unfortunate. If the force was | kept the party point of view out of it 
embodied, in the event of war every altogether. He hoped those who had 
Territorial soldier would be entitled to | to do with the new Territorial scheme 
allowance, and they would then require the would make a point of keeping it 
particulars ; but that was a matter that apart from party politics. He mentioned 
ought to have been arranged as pure it because other observations similar to 
administration, and not put in a form that to which he had referred had been 
which terrified a good many of his fellow | made in Scotland at public meetings. He 
Volunteers in the South. A much more | congratulated the right hon. Gentleman on 
serious grievance, however, was the appointing the advisory committee which 
delay in issuing the conditions of service. | would deal with questions affecting the 
He could see nothing to prevent the Territorial Army. That was good, but 
Army Council considering the. neces- | something more was wanted, and he 
sary conditions, and having them joined with those who had _ pressed 
ready for presentation to the new repeatedly on the Secretary of State the 
Territorial soldier at the beginning necessity of having direct representation 
of the Volunteer year. It was, of the foreeon the Army Council. When 
however, only the other day that they they considered the probable cost, three 
had had the complete form of conditions and a half millions, and the number of 
when the recruiting period was almost | men to be trained, it was absolutely 
over. January and February were the | essential that they should be directly repre- 
two best recruiting months of the year. | sented. He was quite sure that if they had 
The right hon. Gentleman, therefore, had been, the attestation form would never 
had unnecessary difficulties placed in his | have gone out in the form that it did, and 
way by this delay, and he saw no reason ithe conditions of service would have 
for it. At the request of his officers he | been got out earlier. He hoped it was 
had called a meeting of his men in | not yet too late to press on the right hon. 
November to explain what the conditions Gentleman the absolute necessity, if 
were likely to be, and now that they had | the scheme was to be a success, of having 
them they were hardly anything different 9) the Army Council direct representa- 
from what he had explained, going tion of the new Territorial Army. 

merely on the Act of Parliament. Surely | 
they had sufficient time in the War | 
Otlice to have got these forms ready so : is 5 

that commanding officers might know shire, Newport) said he telt that he 
what to say to their men when the | ought to apologise for venturing to sug- 
recruiting season began? He was rather | gest that there was any other portion of 
disappointed at the answer the right hon. | the Army than the Territorial Forces, 
Gentleman had given to a question | but he must ask the House to recollect, 
with regard to a circular issued by the ' however willing they were to forget it, 
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that there was a force called the Regular | it was of the highest importance that a 
Army, and it would be well that a little | large number of officers should be trained 
attention should be paid to its needs | to the highest degree possible, it was not 
and the conditions imposed upon it.| necessary that every officer should be 
He differed absolutely from the right | equally well trained. It should be re- 
hon. Gentleman in his idea that the | membered that at the present time they 
reduction of Regular trained soldiers | were able to command the services of a 
could be adequately or reasonably made | certain type of officer, who, although not 
up for by the introduction of untrained | particularly ambitious, was nevertheless 
men. He held that to be an extreme | willing to offer services which were in- 
fallacy, and it would be _ found|tensely valuable during his regimental 
some day to be a source of extreme | career, and that kind of officer made the 
danger. The right hon. Gentleman | best troop-leader in action. Such 
took some credit for having reduced | officers commanded in a remarkable de- 
the Army by 21,000 men. «Just before | gree the affection of the men they led 
“the battle of Waterloo the Duke | into action, and he would ask the right 
of Wellington was asked what he thought | hon. Gentleman to bear in mind the 
were the prospects of being able to check | importance of retaining that kind of man 
Napoleon. The Duke, pointing to a | in their regiments, and not over-examine 
soldier, said— him out of the regiment, and so lose a 
<5 depends enticely upon that article most valuable kind of regimental service. 
yonder, Give me plenty of him and [am safe.” | He was not arguing that such men should 
go to the higher grades without giving 
The right hon. Gentieman had reduced | some evidence of professional attain- 
the number, and in that proportion | ments, but he hoped it would not be 
he had reduced them from safety to} made impossible to join as officers men 
want of safety. Again, acting under | who were ready and willing to give ten 
he did not know what mistaken  in- | or twenty of the best years of their 
fluence, the right hon. Gentleman now | life simply for the love of the service. 
would tell them that untrained men, | With regard to officers, he thought that 
who were cheap, were a good substi- | of all the classes in the servic -e of the Crown, 
tute for trained men, who were dear. | none were so badly paid. When it was 
What was going to happen when such | remembered that they look their lives 
batteries went into action if they had to | in their hands, and had to spend a good 
rely upon untrained men behind the | deal of time in unhealthy places ard got 
guns? Not being trained or disciplined | only about £100 a year, he thought it was 
they would be liable to panic and con- | time for the economists to pause before 
fusion; and if such a thing did arise, demanding all these services from officers. 
that might have the effect of destroying | | As regarded the Militia, which were now 
the effici ‘iency and the power of the units | to be called the Spec ‘ial Reserve, he 
in the fighting- line. The result of all) thought he was right in assuming that 
this would probably be defeat. He at the present moment they were in a 
agreed that if they were to calcu-| state of pulp, in a soft and flabby 
late these things on the assumption | co ndition. While that force remained 
that the men were never to fight, this|in its present condition no-one could 
policy of economy might be a wise one— | possibly say that the scheme was 
but if they were really intended to meet | cohesive, or capable of being put 
an enemy in the field, then he could not | into force. He thoroughly agreed with 
agree with the right hon. Gentleman. | other speakers who had stated that 
He congratulated the Secretary for War | it was the bounden duty of them all, 
upon the broad way in which he was | however much they might differ in detail, 

| 

| 

| 

| 





looking at this subject. There was some | or in their estimates of the future, loyally 
difficulty, he was aware, in obtaining a|and_ heartily to support the scheme 
sufficient number of officers for the! which had been adopted by the House 
Regular Army, and he would venture to| of Commons. The Secretary for War 
suggest that he should bring into play | had invited the country to support 
upon this question his knowledge of his Territorial Army Scheme on_ the 
human nature, and recollect that although | | ground that it would effectively improve 
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the military strength of this country, 
and safeguard all those points which, 
from a military point of view, might be 
considered in danger. There was one 
point, however, which was in reality 
the whole question—and it was w hether 
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weapon he had in hand, they would make 
him more of an effective soldier. If 
it was impossible for them to increase the 
actual time of training, at least they 
should insist upon a much higher average 
of individual shooting capacity and 


it was proposed to train the Territorial | power with the rifle, because if men went 


Army to be efficient and reliable. 
would like to know if any body of men, 
however intellectual individually, and | 
however capable, could be made efficient 
and reliable on the system laid down for 
the Territorial Army. The right hon. 
Gentleman himself had not had personal 
experience of military affairs, but he him- 


| 


| 


| 


He | into action conscious of their ability 


with the rifle, that feeling in itself gave 

the self-reliance and steadiness which was 
after all what they wanted to get out 
oftrainingand discipline. He trusted that 
the efforts of those who had to conduct 
the new Territorial Army would largely 


| be thrown into elaborating the system 


self had, although it was a long time ago. | 
He did not, however, think that he was far | 


from right when he said that no soldier 
of any experience would for a moment 
admit that a Territorial Force, trained 
and drilled on the system laid down by 


the right hon. Gentleman, could be fairly | 


called either reliable or effective. It 
was a matter of absolute impossibility 
that such a force 


could be effective. | 


He agreed that under the present system | 


less drill was required than used to be | 


thought necessary, and possibly the | 
improved individual intelligence in the 
tvpe of man they hoped to get by re- 
cruiting would compensate for the old 
soldier upon whom they used to set so 
much store. Nevertheless, he ventured 


to say that a possible maximum of | 


fourteen days, which was more likely to be 
nearer eight days on the average, was not 
an effective or reliable training for a 


soldier ; and men so trained ought not | 


to be put before the country as con- 
stituting a reliable force. The leading | 
soldiers of every foreign country would | 
scorn the idea that such troops would be | 
considered reliable. It was not until 
they had added to those men that discip- 
line and self-reliance which an adequate 
training alone could give that they would 
geta soldier who would be taken seriously | 
by those whom he would have to meet | 
in the field. He knew it was extremely 
difficult to get men of that type from 
their occupations into camp for any 
long period of time, in order to subject 

them to milit: wry discipline. He could, 
however, see one direction in which much 
could be done to provide, at all events, 
self-reliance under the present system. 

Just in proportion as every man in the | 
Territorial Moree became a master of the 


ithe world. 


| 


| 


| 
| 


of rifle shooting, which would make each 
man a first-rate rifle shot, if they were 
unable to undertake longer camp training. 
The hon. Member opposite had talked 
about the Territorial Force being able to 
reinforce the Regular Army, but he 
appeared to forget that not one member 
of that force undertook to go abroad. 
The very first thing they would hove to 
consider in the event of an expeditionary 
force leaving this country was, how were 
they going to reinforce it and keep it up 
to strength, after some great disaster ? 


Mr. McCRAE: 
volunteer. 


They can always 
iy ; 


CotonEL KENYON-SLANEY: Yes, 
but they could not reckon upon them. 
He wished to judge the Territorial 
| Force generously, and at its full value, and 
‘he fully recognised that it contained 
|probably the best fighting material in 
There was no better st ff 
than that which, in the past, had com- 
| posed their Auxiliary Forces, and which 
would in the future compose the Terri- 
torial Force. But because it was so 
excellent, they should not run away 
with the idea that it was efficient for 
fighting purposes unless it was properly 


trained. Therefore it was not wise 
|for them to live in a fool’s paradise, 
| and bring upon themselves the 
possibility of disaster through not 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


recognising the facts and the realities 
of the situation. He believed that, in 
fairness to the force and to the country, 
the right hon. Gentleman should state 
what were its possibilities; and impos- 
sibilities, its limitations and powers 
of expansion. He would appeal to the 
right hon. Gentleman to say to the 
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country boldly and straightforwardly : 
“Under this scheme we believe we 
provide an adequate expeditionary 
force; under this scheme we believe 


we supply sufficient reinforcements for ! 


India; under this scheme we believe 
we supply through the Special Reserve 
an arrangement under which we can 
reinforce the expeditionary force in 
the field; and under this scheme we 
also create the very best Territorial 
Army that the limitations which the 
country puts upon us enables us to 
create.” If in saying that the right 
hon. Gentleman would also say honestly 
fairly and squarely that within the 
limitations upon which the War Office 
had to work this Territorial Army could 
not be reliable or effective for the pur- 
pose of meeting at short notice anything 
like a well-drilled and _ well-disciplined 
Army, then he would have told in a 
candid and fair way the realities of the 
situation, and he would be relieved of 
the accusation to which he was at present 
open of representing that in the Territorial 
Force the country had something superior 
to what it really had. More than that, 
he would stimulate the force to make 
itself really efficient and reliable by 
taking all the advantage it could of its 
opportunities of training, and, above 


all things, of perfecting itself to the. 
‘and he had private information which he 


highest j ossible degree in rifle-shooting, 
which would very largely make it an 
effective and reliatle force. If the 
right hon. Gentleman would do that, 
he would be doing that which would be 
patriotic and fair to the country, and 
in the best interest of the Army. 


*Mr. SEDDON (Lancashire, Newton) 
said he did not think that anyone who 
listened to the speech of the Secretary of 
State for War would charge him with lack 
of lucidity. So far as the reductions were 
concerned he was afraid they were more 
illusory than permanent. He desired to 
call attention to the personnel of the 
Army and also to refer to the Territorial 
Force. The Secretary for War had said 
they were attempting to provide a better 
training for officers between twenty-one 
and thirty-five years of age. He thought 
there was to-day a bigher appreciation 
among officers of their duties than in the 
past. When he visited Aldershot last 


year, he met several officers who looked 


Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
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he had an uneasy suspicion that all 
officers were not like minded. The 
evidence in the case of Lieutenant Wood 
had left a suspicion in his mind that there 
were some officers in the Army who still 
looked more to pleasure than duty. He 
thought the right hon. Gentleman would 
be well advised in trying to somewhat 
further democratise the higher ranks of 
the Army. The right hon. Gentleman 
had stated that the class of recruits was 
improving. Speaking from the working- 
class point of view, he thought there was 
& new conception of the Army. It was 
not now regarded as the dumping ground 
of wastrels. Many young men went into 
the Army as an occupation and pursuit. 
He was one of those who objected wholly 
to the three years system. Under that 
system the soldier never became inured 
to Army conditions. When he left the 
Army he was unfit for civil life. There 
ought to be something further done to 
induce the intelligent members of the 
democracy to rise to the higher renks as 
officers. He was glad to hear that 
wastage was decreasing under present 
conditions, and that temperance was on 
the increase inthe Army. The right hon. 
Gentleman had also referred to the de- 
crease of venereal diseases in the Army, 
but unless he was wrongly informed— 


would be glad to give to the right hon. 
Gentleman—that was not so in fact, 
and he thought it would be a wise thing 
if the medica] inspection of soldiers was 
much more minute than at present. As 
regarded the Territorial Army, he was 
afraid it was the parent of the child so 
far as the expectations of the right hon. 
Gentleman were concerned. The lords- 
lieutenant had already given evidence 
that this child was going to die by neglect. 
Many volunteers who had served for long 
vears objected to the provisions laid down 
under this new scheme up to the present 
time. Personally, he was all in favour ot 
the Territorial Force, and he believed the 
day had not yet come when they could 
beat their swords into plough shares and 
their spears into pruning hooks. They 
must make provision for every con- 
tingency, but the conditions laid down 
under this new scheme were somewhat 
harsh on those called on to serve. Lanca- 
shire was reckoned a leader in commerce 
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and patriotism, and their county in- 
stinet was very strong, and if anything 
were done to destroy the county character 
of the Territorial Army, much more harm 
would be done than the right hon. Gentle- 
man thought. If the Territorial Army 


failed they would have to look forward to , 


conscription, and he objected to con- 
scription on all grounds. There was 
much in the Swiss system which he 


appreciated, and if the economic condi- | 


tions there and here were more similar, 
he would be stil! more a supporter of 
that system. But if the Territorial 
scheme broke down they would be in 
danger of being confronted with con- 
scription pure and simple. He believed, 
however, that the patriotism of the 
democracy of this country was quite 
enough to meet aJl requirements, if only 
a clear statement were made, fairly and 
squarely. He thought the nght hon. 
Gentleman would be well advised to re- 
vise the instructions to commanding 
officers and to see that they were made 
as clear as possible. There would then 
be a prospect of his anticipation of an 
effective Territorial Force being realised. 


*\MIr. BYLES (Salford, N.) said that in 
his opinion this had been a discouraging 
debate, for no one had said a word 
about economy or retrenchment. 
Hox. Memper: Yes, the hon. Member 
for Edinburgh.] | The hon. Member for 
Edinburgh, like others who had addressed 
the House, had spoken from the military 
point of view. He supposed that none 


of them were surprised at demands from | 


the Tory benches whenever there was 
any spending to do on military and naval 
affairs, but the observations that. fell 
from the Minister of War were somewhat 
disturbing. The right hon. Gentleman had 
told them that he was not responsible 
for the size of the Army. The right hon. 
Gentleman, as a Minister and a Member 
of the Cabinet, had, he thought, his own 
individual responsibility for the policy 
of the Government. The right hon. 
Gentleman told them that the enormous 
Expeditionary Force was truly economic. 
The right hon. Baronet had replied to 
that statement. To be asked in the 
House for an expeditionary force of 
such magnitude was certeinly depressing 
to the friends of peace. The right hon. 
frentleman had advanced the view that 
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the Navy was of no use without the 
Army. He had thought that the ad- 
vocates of the Blue-water school, as it 
was celled, were accustomed to say that 
the more efficient the Navy was the 
more they would be able to save on the 
Army. The righthon. Member for Dover 
had stated that we wanted not only 
one Army but two Armies. [An Hon. 
MeMBeER: Hear, hear!] He dared say 
that the right hor. Gentleman would 
like three or four, but he never could 
maintain his claim that the Army was 
the greatest insurance against war. He 
combated that idea and held that with 
a large force in which the interests of a 
great number of men and officers were 
involved, they were far more likely to 
go to war than if the advice he would 
give to the House were followed, 
He approachd the question from a 
totally different point of view from 
that expressed that dav. He thought 


that these large Votes for naval 
and military expenditure were con- 


trary to Liberal traditions and Liberal 
principles, and were not desired by the 
nation. Certainly they were contrary 
to the expressions which were made 
by hon. Members before the last general 
election, and by Members of the present 
Government profusely when they con- 
demned the extravagant expenditure, 
naval and military, of their predecessors. 
It was to change all that thet they came 
into power. Their supporters echoed 
their professions—he confessed that he 
did at any rate—and thereby they 
won their seats. 


Sir F. BANBURY (City of London) : 
Hear, hear ! 


*Mr. BYLES said that that wes 
assented to by the hon. Beronet, and 
therefore they had a right to suppose 
that those who sent them there with a 
big majority took the view to some 
extent which he was expressing. He 


/would quote a sentence from a speech 


made in the House by the Prime Minister, 
not in view of the general election, 
| but on 9th March, 1904, on a precisely 
‘similar occasion to the present. The 
| Prime Minister then said— 

| ‘The scale of military expenditure cannot 
be maintained. That is what the House of 
| Commons has in its mind and what it must 
: 
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impress upon any government. The great 
expenditure which has been so rapidly incurred 
can only be reduced by decreasing the number 
of men in the Army.” 

He thought that thet was a pretty high 
authority, and whet the right hon. 
Gentleman said then, he thought now. 
Compared with ten years ago we were 
spending on the Army half as much 
again. Granting the necessity. of a big 
Navy we ought surely to be able to 
save something on the Army. He re- 
garded a standing Army always as a 
menace to the liberties of the people. 
The use of troops in civil disturbances 
had been referred to, and that was a 
point of view he specially commenced 
to his Labour friends. They believed, 
as he did, that the greater the 
Army the greater the menace. It 
might be asked why he, a mere 
civilian, and not a military expert, 


advanced the view that the Army was: 


too big. Well, he was not able to 
judge for himself, but he would quote 
from a speech made by Mr. Gibson 
Bowles, whose name he was sure would 
be received with mixed feelings on the 
benches opposite. But he did not think 
that anybody would deny that Mr. 
Gibson Bowles was an authority on 
navel matters and on matters of public 
finance. That Gentleman said— 

~ Without in the least impairing efficiency 
very great reductions might be made. I have 
come to the conclusion after the expert advice 
I have taken that on the Navy £8,000,000 
might be saved, and on the Army £15,000,000, 

Sir F. BANBURY: When was that ? 

*Mr. BYLES: A few months ago, 
and he would give the right hon. Baronet 
the reference with pleasure. He would 
quote a still higher authority than Mr. 
Gibson Bowles—the present Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affeirs. The 
speech was also made in a debate in this 
House, and the right, hon. Gentleman 
suggested that— 

“Instead of an expeditionary force of 
120,060—not 160,600 as was at present pro- 
posed—there was a prima facie case to show 
that this country would be better off with a 
small force of $0,000 if not 40,000 men.” 

He did not’ know if anybody had on 
Monday ventured on such a smell num- 
ber as 40,000 men for our expeditionary 
force. The speech was mad on a 


Mr. Byles, 
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Motion moved in 1903 to reduce the Army 
by 27,000 men and the Motion came 
from a Member of the Party opposite. 
| who took with him thirty Unionists 
/into the Lobby in support of it, and 
obtained a minority vote for it of 154. 


Sir F. BANBURY: Most of these 


| Unionists have become Radicals since 
| then. 

| *Mr. BYLES said that the Secre- 
itary of State for Foreign Affairs 


voted for that reduction, but now in- 
stead of talking of a reduction of 27,000 
men, the right hon. Gentleman acquiesced 
in a proposal to put on 40,000 men! 
He would like to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman how he reconciled the vote 
ihe gave then with the demand which 
he now allowed the Secretary of State 
for War to make on the House. He was 
glad to believe—and he gave the right 
hon. Gentleman every credit for it— 
that in his high position he was exercising 
and practising the arts of a wise and 
peaceful foreign policy and promoting 
to the best of his great powers friendly 
relations with the nations of the world. 
But he confessed that it was impossible 
for him to reconcile the demand now 
made upon the House with a speech such 
as he had quoted and a vote such as 
he had mentioned. There was another 
point he wished to urge. He believed 
that this country would never be truly 
great as long as its greatness rested on 
these demonstrations of brute force ; and 
he did not believe that the nation was 
with the House in this enormous ex- 
penditure upon the Army and the Navy. 
Let him put this case to hon. Members. 
Supposing he was in a position to offer 
to his constituents to take off £5,000,000 
from the Army expenditure and 
£5,000,000 from the Navy expenditure 
and to leave that money in their pockets 
to fructify, or to spend as they liked. 


Sir F. BANBURY: It would not 


fructify. 


| *Mr. BYLES: Let us see how. It 
| would enable them to increase the 
consumption of commodities, thereby 
increasing the production of commodities 
and thereby increasing the employment of 
men; and thereby to raise wages; and 
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thereby to swallow up the unemployed 
and thereby to enable themselves to 
improve their own house accommoda- 
tion. What would they say? Would 
they say: “No, no; don’t leave this 
money in our pockets; let us remain 
unemployed; let us go on living in 
sqvalid slums, We eat meagre food :nd 
wear poor clothing. We have no old-age 
pensions and can scarcely keep body and 
soul together, but never mind, go on 
spending our taxes on buying costly ships, 
on feeding and clothing a quarter of a 
million soldiers and sailors.” He did 
not believe that they would say that 
while they were in the depths of poverty 
and on the verge of starvation. If he 
was correct in that, what right had Parlia- 
ment to spend the money it took from them 
in the shape of taxes in such directions ? 
He put it to every hon. Member present 
whether it was not wrong to spend their 
money so taken from the poor people in 
taxes for purposes which were against 
their wishes. He knew in his own con- | 
stituency many men, who had as much 
as they could do to keep themselves, | 
who at the last General Election asked for | 
old-age pensions, and they had been given 
Dreadnoughts ; who asked for bread, and | 
had been given a stone. 





*Mr. REES (Montgomery Boroughs) | 
asked why the hon. Gentleman who was | 
an extremely militant member of the | 
extreme peace party was not supported by | 
more than seventy members, when he and | 
his friends pressed the Government for 


further reductions in military and | 
naval expenditure on Monday night | 


before they knew what the Government | 
proposals were? How, if he represented | 
the party, did he make so poor a show in 
the lobby? The answer was that there 
was no such waste as that perpetrated by 
spasmodic reductions, and subsequent and 
hasty increases. He, however, wished to 
refer tothe Indian question which had been 
raised by the right hon. Member for 
Forest of Dean, who, anticipating that 
he was going to catch him out in regard to 
cne of his facts had taken the precaution to 
beabsent. The right hon. Baronet quoted 
General Sir Edward Col'en, as against the 
Cardwell linked battalion system, and as 
having quarrelled with Lord Kitchener in 
regard to this question. The right hon. 
Baronet had certainly made a mistake 
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there for General Collen had never sat 
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with Lord Kitchener; and he had ‘also- 
perhaps attributed to General Collen, 
whose colleague he was for years, views 
which that distinguished soldier did not 
hold. He was quite sure that the right 
hon. Baronet would hardly contend that 
all authorities connected with India con- 
demned the Cardwell system. What they 
did know about the Cardwell system was 
that for many years it had supplied India 
with the drafts she wanted. It had given 
her the best men, indeed the flower of the 
British Army. He did not say that it 
was not expensive, but nobody had. 
provided a better system although in 
many respects it was no doubt open to 
criticism. If they wanted to see a British 
regiment in its full strength and efficiency 
they must go to India, because there they 
had the best men, andifa man failed in his 
health and strength he was sent back to 
England and a sound man went out to 
replace him. When hon. Members 
criticised this system they should in his 
judgment have something to put in its 


| - . 
| place, but he had never heard anything 


suggested, not even by the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Forest of 
Dean, or by the Member for the Aber- 
cromby division of Liverpool who faith- 


| fully represented the right hon. Baronet’s 


views, and often went one better. In 
their agreement they were like twin 
stars one of which differed from the other 
in glory. The right hon. Baronet said of 
this system that under it we not only did not 
get what we wanted here, but what we 
had was determined by the needs else- 
where. It was quite true that what we 
had here was determined by the needs 
elsewhere, but that must be so in any 
case, for the needs of India were our 
needs, and it was not possible to separate 
India from England, so far as problems of 
defence were concerned. India paid one 
quarter of the whole expenditure for the 
defence of the Empire, and in spite of what 
the hon. Gentleman who spoke on his right 
hand said, he thought the Cardwell system 
was mutually beneficial to this country and 
India, more so perhaps to India because %¢ 
gave ‘her the flower of the British Army 
and she got the best of everything. 
But having got the best, India paid the 
best price for getting it, while any failure 
or loss fell upon Great Britain. His right 
hon. friend was mistaken in supposing 
that General Collen or Lord Kitchener 
had any dispute on [this matter. The 
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attitude of Lord Kitchener had been 
‘discounted, on the ground that he was 
not an Indian soldier, and did not re- 
present Indian ideas? But still he was 
Commander-in-Chief, and it would be 
dangerous to put aside bis opinion, and 
while he was there they must assume that 
the noble Lord represented the views of 
the Indian Army. There was no proof 
that a locally raised long servie Army 
was now possible or that its cost would 
not be prohibitive. It had been urged that 
the Indian Army could be reduced on ac- 
count of the Anglo-Russian Convention, 
but that was altogether a fallacious argu- 
ment, Thenumbers ofthat Army in India 
were fixed without any reference to the 
Russian menace. They were fixed after the 
Mutiny, though they had never been 
maintained at their proper strength; 
still they were fixed in order to secure 
the safety of our countrymen and 
countrywomen in India, and tosafeguard 
the hundreds of millions which we had 
invested in that country and to preserve 
our position as the Imperial power. So far 
from this being a large provision it was a 
small provision, and the native Army 
which was originally inthe proportion of 
five to one European, had since been re- 
duced to three to one European. The pro- 
portion of soldiers to the population was 
very small, he thought °07 of the population 
as against ‘3 in Britain, and nobody who 
had any knowledge of the conditions of the 
cae could argue that it would be safe to 
make any reduction in the Indian Army 
because of the Anglo-Russian Conven- 
tion. It was altogether out of the 
question, and he was sure that no such 
proposal would be made by anybody 


who had been at the pains to study the | 


matter. It was said that Russia was 
weaker than she was before. That 
might be so in one sense, but in another 
sense her defeat in the Far East made 
her stronger in the Middle East by 
enabling her to concentrate her energies 
and arms in that direction, and 
right through her troublous times she never 
relaxed her grip on Persia or Central 
Asia, but everything was in those quarters 
maintained up to concert pitch during 
the struggle. Besides, they all knew 
now, since the war in Manchuria, that 
Russia could place a large Army in the 
field by means of one single line of rail. 
Russia, if, she ever was a menace, was 
Mr. Lees, 
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|still a menace and the Indian Army 
'was still a very small provision for our 
|Indian Empire. He hoped he would not 
hear anyone who had an elementary 
knowledge of the case contend that on 
account of the Anglo-Russian Convention 
or on any other account the British 
troops in India should be reduced in 
numbers, nor was so mad a measure 
rendered fess insane by being proposed 
‘ata time, when difficulties we had to a 
large extent prepared for ourselves had 
come to a head, and cedition hatched 
in Bengal and encouraged in England, 
was scotched but not killed. He 
would not say more upon that subject, 
but there was one other matter men- 
tioned in which he was much interested, 
and that was the examination of officers 
in languages. He could not in passing, 
help referring to what the hon. Member 
in front of him had said about a certain 
case which was extremely relevant to what 
the right hon. Member for Shropshire had 
stated about the difficulty of getting 
officers for the Army. If there was one 
thing more than another that increased 
that difficulty, it was that the officers 
were afraid, not of their superiors, not of 
the enemy and not of their work, but of 
the inquisition they were subjected to 
in case of alittle horse play or high spirits 
in. the regiment being displayed, and a 
ragging scandal, as it were called, being 
brought against the corps. They were then 
brought before Parliament and held up 
in the Press as malefactors, and this sort 
of irregular and sentimental inquisition 
made the Army a far less popular place 
for the men we wanted to get into it than 
it should be. But returning to the point 
about the examination of officers in 
languages, he was extremely glad to hear 
the Secretary for War say that arrange- 
ments had been made by the Civil Service 
{Commissioners for conducting their ex- 
aminations in the country where the 
language in which the officer was to be 
examined was spoken. If that system 
could be extended and developed he was 
sure that it would have a good effect. He 
knew that the present Government was 
anxious to provide facilities for the study 
of Oriental languages and had appointed 
a Treasury Committee to consider this very 
important subject before which he had 
the honour recently of giving evidence. 
He had to remark that after very 
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considerable experience in this matter he 
believed that the officers in our Army 
were improving every day in this respect. 
In India our officers were devoted to their 
profession, and took the greatest pains 
to learn the languages of the country. 
He believed that the British officer was 
a man who took the greatest pains to 
master the details of his profession, and 
he had found him a better linguist as a 
rule than civilians who had to qualify them- 
selves in this respect. He did not know 
whether he would be rightly making use 
of the opportunity he now had of ad- 
dressing the House if he went away from 
these general questions. He was not 
going to bring up the question of Welsh 
patriotism in regard to the Territorial 
Force which he had no doubt would be 
maintained up:n the lines <lrealy 
ce‘tled, so far as Wale; was con- 
cerned, but he wanted the Secretary 
of State to consider the question of separa- 
tion allowances. In his county it was 


regarded as a grievance that privates | 


should not have separation allowances 
as well as the non-commissioned officers. 
He would also ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man to consider whether regimental 
sergeant-majors and bandmasters should 
not be given the rank of warrant 
officers, as in the case of similar officers 
in the regular Army. There was also 
another matter in regard to which there 
was a good deal of feeling in Montgomery- 
shire, which county had always done its 
best to provide men for the Army. If 
the right hon. Gentleman would give 
such consideration as he could to these 
little matters to which he was drawing 
attention, it would tend to make the 
Territorial Army far more likely to be a 
success in the county than it otherwise 
would be. What they wanted was to 
keep the Cardiganshire Company in Mont- 
gomeryshire. There was some idea of 
turning it into a University company, 
but the members of it were all men be- 
longing to their county or coming from 
close by and if the company were taken 
away it would diminish the interest 
which existed in the scheme in Mont- 
gomeryshire. He ventured to mention 
these matters as he had an opportunity 
of addressing the House, but he 
really got up with a view of speaking of 
the Cardwell system, which he thought 
was of great benefit to the Indian Army 
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and of the suggested reduction of the 
Indian Army in view of the Anglo- 
Russian Convention, which he thought 
was out of the question, and would find 
no support in any responsible quarter. 


Mr. LAMBTON (Durham, S8.E.) 
said that the statement made by the 
Secretary for War in regard to short 
service in the Army raised a question 
of serious importance. The right 
hon. Gentleman had suggested a scheme 
which he (Mr. Lambton) regarded 
as unsatisfactory and which, before it was 
carried out, required further considera- 
tion on the part of the House. The right 
hon. Gentleman had also talked very much 
about the highly-trained minds of officers, 
but if he put before the young men of this 
country who were desirous of entering 
the Army the proposition that their 
minds must be so exceedingly highly 


trained he would place one more 
obstacle in the way of obtaining 
those officers which he required. 


And, it being a quarter-past Hight of 
the Clock, further Proceeding was _ post- 
poned without Question put, pursuant to 
Standing Order No. 4. 


THE PRICE OF BREAD. 

*Stir JOSEPH LEESE (Lancashire, 
Accrington), in moving “That this 
House is of opinion that the recent 
high price of bread in this country 
is due to natural causes alone, and that 
any import duty on wheat would tend to 
raise the price still higher and aggravate 
the suffering caused by dear bread,” said 
that, as some of his right hon. and hon. 
friends might recollect, by the fortune of 
the ballot, he had charge of a very 
similar Motion in the last session of the 
last Parliament, and they were able to 
register a vote on the records of the 
House of Commons nem. con. It might 
be said to him, ‘ Why bring forward this 
Motion again,” and that he was showing 
a great want of originality in raising the 
question of taxes on bread. Let him try 
to justify his action in bringing it 
forward. In the House of Commons of 
late there had been little or no discussion 
on the fiscal question, at any rate very 
little as compared with the vigorous 
campaign which was being carried on 
in the country by the Tariff Reform 
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League. 
paratively silent, not so much for want | 
of zeal and full faith in free trade as from | 
lack of opportunity and lack of occasion. | 
Moreover, they found themselves in that 
position whilst a great war was going on 
outside in which some Members of that 
House were advancing opinions which 
they did not attempt to repeat or re-echo , 
within the walls of that Chamber. His | 
Motion would afford an opportunity to | 
those Gentlemen to repeat with emphasis , 
their outside opinions ; and would give 
to the Liberal Party an opportunity to 
express its undying allegiance to the 
principles of free trade and its consequent 
cheap bread. Might he further preface 
bis justification by a statement of what 
was now a simple historical fact? A 
cardinal principle of the Tariff Reform 
League was the taxation of wheat. 
Further, the Tariff Reform League had 
captured the Tery Party, its organi- 
sation, its money, its social and political 
influence, and last, but by no means least, 
its Leader. It had also captured 
the Chief Tory Whip, late Patronage 
Secretary to the Conservative Govern- 
ment. Under these circumstances the 
great political aspirations of the Tariff 
Reform League were now the politi- 
cal aspirations of the ‘Tory Party. 
Therefore, the Tory Party would tax 
the people’s food if it got the chance. If 
that was the situation in which Liberals 
and free traders found themselves, was 
there not full justification for his Motion ? 
He had said that the Tariff Reform 
League had captured the Tory Party—he 
had almost said lock, stock, and barrel, | 
but perhaps not quite. Whilst the Duke 
of Devonshire, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
Lord James of Hereford, Lord Avebury, | 
Lord George Hamilton, Mr. Arthur | 
Elliot. Lord Hugh Cecil, and many others 
stood outside this food-taxing party, it 
could not be said to have captured 
the highest intelligence amongst the | 
Unionists. Again, did not some confusion 
arise when the persistent question of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to the cap- 
tured Leader, as to whether he would 
agree to this tax on food, remained un- 
answered ? This uncertainty on the part 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite, 
the late Prime Minister, as to whether 
he would put a tax on food, must be 
cleared up. His Motion was justified if 
only because he was giving an oppor- 
tunity to the right hon. Gentleman of 
Sir Joseph Leese. 
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food and how much that tax was to be, 
His opinion, clearly expressed, was a 
matter of deep public concern. If the 
right hon. Gentleman said that a tax on 


food was unnecessary to carry out the 


policy and the important requirements 
of the Tariff Reform League, would he 
tell them how the policy of the League, 
which was the policy of the Tory 
Party, was to be carried out without 
such a tax? However dangerous the 
principles of the Tariff Reform League 
might appear to Liberals, and to the 


best intelligence of the Unionist Party, 


it was impossible to be blind to its 
activity. Its methods, by reason of the 
amalgamation alone, had naturally be- 
come the methods of the Tory Party. 
One of the most trusted Members of the 
Conservative Party and of the Tariff 
Reform League was his hon: and gallant 
friend the Member for Central Shettield. 
His efforts for the propaganda of Tariff 
Reform League principles were therefore 
efforts for the propaganda of Tory prin- 
ciples. He did not know, but he had 
been given to understand that the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman had been given 
charge of certain vans and gramophones. 
At any rate, he was Chairman of the 
Literature Committee of the National 
Union of Conservative Associations. He: 
did not know whether the hon. and 


gallant Gentleman had anything to do 


with the vans and gramophones, or 
whether it was his special duty to fill th: 


/vans with scrupulously truthful state- 
/ments, to tune the gramophones to the 


same high key, and see that, so laden, 


| those vans were turned loose upon an in- 


nocent and unsuspecting public. But 
whether or not he was responsible for the 


| vans and gramophones, he certainly was for 


the National Union leaflets. | Almost 
without looking at them one could guess 
what the burden of their song was likely 
to be. He found in the Order Book of 


| the House of Commons a Notice down in 


the name of the hon. and gallant Gentle- 


| man the Member for Central Sheffield as. 


follows-— 


“Cost of living. To call attention to the 
increased cost of living in Great Britain and 
Ireland during the administration of the 
present Government, and particularly to the 
increased cost of bread, tea, bacon, butter, jam, 
cheese, cocoa, rice and coal, and the effect of 
such increase upon the welfare of the masses of 
the people in the augmentation of paurerism 
and suffering, and to move a Resolution.” 
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There was no doubt what the meaning 
of that was. It was that the Liberal 


Government was responsible for the 
recent high price of bread. But 


the Liberal Party stood for free trade 
just as the Tory Party stood for protec- 
tion. Therefore, free trade must be 
found responsible for the recent high 
price of bread. [Opposition cheers | He 
was glad he got so much acquiescence 
from hon. Gentlemen opposite. But they 
knew and admired and made allowances 
for the hon. and gallant Gentleman the 


Member for Central Sheffield and _ his | ment did not give preference to the 


political eccentricities, and he did not 
think that if the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman stood alone that the Liberal Party, 
the Liberal Government, and free traders 
would be very much perturbed. But he 
did not stand alone. Here was a choice 
quotation from his right hon. friend 
sitting opposite to him, the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. It was from a 


constituency on the 15th November, 
reported in the iriningham Post on 
the 16th of November. This was what 
the right hon. Gentleman said— 

“ Now [see my friend, Sir Alexander Acland- 
Hood. I make him a suggestion. Let him go 
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price of bread, because it was the result of a 
shortage of supply which would have been 
obviated had this country years ago given a 
preference to the wheat-growing portions of 
the Empire. The preference would have 
stimulated and increased the supply and 
widened the area from which the supply came.”’ 


The hon. Gentleman said that the 
Liberal Party were responsible for some 
part of the rise in the price of bread. He 
would like to know how much blame was 
to be attributed to the Liberal Party, 
and who was to bear the other portion 
of the blame because this (overn- 


wheat-growing portions of the Empire 
Did he mean five, ten, or 


twenty years? If he meant ten, up to 


| 1906, the ten years were passed entirely 


in the hands of the Party opposite. If 
he meant twenty years, with the excep- 


| tion of 1892 to 1895 a Conservative 


ogg ME se" aa | he mean a generation ? 
speech made in Birmingham in his own | 


Government was entirely in power. Did 
If so, what had 
he got to say for the high priest of 
tariff reform who in those days was as 
keen on free trade as any of them? 


| Was he to be blamed because he chose to 


|than in the light of protection ? 


to the Secretary of the Liberal Publication | 
Department, and let him make an offer for | 


their sto’k of big and little loaf cartoons. 
will have to make a little alteration in the 
text. The big loaf will represent the taxel 
loaf of the Un.onist Government, and the little 
loaf will symbolise, more accurately than it 
has symbolised anything hitherto, what a 
Radical Government in two short years has 
made it. 
you more, and it is not an accident.” 
The meaning of that was clear. 
that the Liberal Government in two years 
had done this mischief, and he could 
well understand that people 
assume that it also meant that they were 
to turn the Liberal Government out and 
take, instead, the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite and his friends, who proposed to 


He | 


live in the darkness of free trade rather 
That 
statement by the hon. Member for 
Dulwich was hardly a fair statement, and 
was intended to suggest something which 
he did not say straightforwardly. He 
took one more example. This time it 


| was a leaflet issued by the authority of 


Yes, gentlemen, your food is costing | 


It was | 


the chairman of the literature committee 
of the National Union of Conservative 
Associations. He believed it was also a 
poster. It represented the Prime 
Minister in the dowdy garment of a 


| greengrocer about to go out to wait. In 


would | 


his hand he held a platter on waich was 
a loaf and on the loaf was written “a 43d. 


loaf for 6d.,” and above were the words 


and 


“ Radicalism means dearer living,” 


‘under the drawing, which at best was a 


cheapen the loaf and make it bigger by | 


putting an import duty on wheat. But 
again, these two champions did not stand 
alone. He did not say how they might 
treat the situation if they did—he assumed 
that it would be with great respect. The 
hon. Member for Dulwich, who in this 
matter was supposed to carry great guns, 
which he did, had also made a speech, at 
Aberdeen, a short time ago, and this was 


vulgar and malicious libel about which 
he did not think his right hon. friend 
would trouble himself very much, was 
printed the name of the Prime Minister 
and then, all honour to the poetic genius 
of the hon. and gallant Gentleman who 
issued it, there were these classic lines— 


‘* When this you see, 
Remember me.” 


This meant beyond all doubt that there 


what the London J'imes reported him | had been a deliberate attempt on the part 


to have said— 
‘**He maintained that the Liberal Party were 


| 


| 


of the Conservative Party to try to fix on 
the Liberal Government the responsibility 


responsible for some part of the rise in the fur the recent high price of bread, by any 
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means legitimate or otherwise. He had 
in his hand a charming election address 
with the name “E. A. Goulding” in a 
prominent place, and in it he found the 
words “ Radical Government” in large 
red letters, and there followed this— 

“The country has had two years experience 
of the rule cf a Radical Government, with this 
result, food, fuel and clothing are dearer 
to-day.” 

Having sufficiently illustrated the issue 
which his Resolution raised he had 
now to fulfil the more serious part 
of his obligation which was to prove, as 
he hoped he might be able to do, that 
the recent high price of bread was due 


to natural causes alone, and if the House | 


would bear with him he would shortly 
point them out. The advance in the price of 
wheat began to make itself felt last June 
when the wet and unfavourable weather 
in Europe and the late spring in America 
and Canada indicated that the world’s 
crops of 1907-8 would be seriously 
deficient. The anticipations of a short 
crop of wheat throughout the world, 
which began to affect the price of wheat 
in June, 1907, were unfortunately 
realised. The crops of Germany, 
Roumania, Hungary, and Bulgaria in 1907 
were the smallest for many years. The 
Russian crop was also a comparatively 
small one, and unfortunately the crops of 
America and Canada were also seriously 
deficient. To summarise, the world’s 
production in 1906 was 441,000,000 
quarters, and in 1907 it was 394,000,000 
quarters, showinga falling off of 47,000,000 
quarters, or nearly one and a half times 


the amount of Great Britain’s annual 
consumption. Youghly speaking, we 


imported one half of all the wheat we | 


required from foreign countries and one 
fourth we grew ourselves, while the 
remaining fourth came from our Colonies. 
Thus, if a 2s. import duty were put on for 
the benefit of our Colonies we should be 
taxing the British consumer and_ benefit 
those who only sent us one fourth of all 
we required. It was inconceivable that 
if they taxed a half of the whole supply 
so as to give a preference to the Colonies 
and protection to our own growers that 
they would not raise the cost all round. 
But not only had the world’s production 
fallen off, but in the present year 
the crops had been especially bad in 
nearly every one of our wheat producing 
Colonies. The Canadian crop was a 
virtual failure because of the lateness and 
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coldness of the spring, but on the other 
hand the Australian and Indian crops, 
which at one time promised so well had 
failed for lack of rain, so that in Canada 
there was too little sunshine, and in 
Australia and India too much. The 
crop of wheat in Canada in the past year 
was only 10,500,000 quarters, in com. 
parison with 15,400,000 quarters in the 
previous year. Of this crop, about 30 
per cent. was not millable, so the net crop. 
available for food supply was only about 
7,350,000 quarters. Of this, 6,000,000 
quarters were required for the home 
consumption of Canada. So Canada 
this year had only 1,350,000 quarters 











‘available for export. There were, 
| however, about 1,500,000 quarters of 
| old wheat unsold, and so the total 


/amount of wheat which Canada had for 
'shipment was only about 2,850,000 
| quarters. In 1907, Canada’s shipment of 
wheat and flour amounted to 6,500,000 
quarters. Again, the crop of Australasia 
| was deficient in consequence of drought. 
| The estimated yield was only 6,000,000 
quarters in comparison with 10,000,000 
quarters last year, and Australasia would 
| apparently require the greater portion, if 
| not the whole, of this 6,000,000 quarters 
|for her own consumption, whereas last 
| year, her shipments of wheat and flour 
/amounted to 4,500,000 quarters. In 
October last it became apparent that the 
' Indian harvest would be short, and this 

fact was largely responsible for the 
| advance in wheat which took place then. 
| Fortunately, good rains had since fallen, 
and the outlook was much more promising 
than it was in November and December. 
Nevertheless, the absence of rain in India 
last autumn prevented the farmers of India 
|from getting seed into the ground, and 
the average devoted to wheat this year 
showed a decrease of no less than 
10,000,000 acres, or 33 per cent. of the 
usual quantity. Given favourable con- 
ditions of harvest, the Indian wheat crop 
of the current year would probably not 
exceed about 25,000,000 quarters in com- 
parison with 39,000,000 quarters last 
year, and after satisfying her own requir- 
ments apparently India would have only 
about 5} million quarters of wheat for 
export, and most of that was of last year’s 
crop. Thus the combined crops of India, 
Australasia, and Canada in the present 
crop season of 1907-8 would probably be 
about 41,000,000 quarters in comparison 
| with 64,000,0000 quarters last year. 





| 
| 
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Under these circumstances could there 
be any doubt what the real cause of the 
rise in prices was? The price of bread in 
all probability would have been higher 
still, but for one fortunate circumstance 
and that was that in Argentina there had 
been a good crop. This year, it was 
estimated to reach 24,000,000 quarters in 
comparison with 19,000,000 quarters last 
year, and the amount of wheat which 
Argentina would be able to ship was 
17,000,000 quarters in comparison with 
about 13,000,000 quarters last year. The 
policy of Great Britain in keeping her 
markets open freely to the produce of all 
countries had undoubtedly encouraged 
Argentina and other countries to produce 
wheat, and had consequently been the 
direct means of providing British 
consumers with bread at a reasonable 
price even in years in which the harvests 
had failed throughout the British 
Empire and the world. He firmly be- 
lieved that, but for these open ports, this 
country would have been exposed to the 
same famine conditions from time to time 
as it was prior to the introduction of the 
“open door” policy in the hungry days 
of the forties. It seemed almost un- 
necessary to prove that if a great raw 
material went up in price the manu- 
factured article would of course become 
dearer. But it was a very consistent 
rule that bad crops forced wheat up in 
price and that high priced wheat was 
followed by high priced bread. Thus 
one had only to find a year of high 
average price for wheat to be quite cer- 
tain that bad crops preceded it and that 
dear bread came after. Let him give 
some illustrations. In 1891 the average 
price of wheat in the United Kingdom 
was 37s.—a very high price for wheat. 
The mean price for household bread, the 
4lb. loaf, in London was 6:21d.—also a 
very high price. In 1893 the price of 
wheat fell to 30s. 3d., and bread to 5d. 
Why was wheat so dear in 1891 and 1892 ? 
Because in 1890 the world produced 
20,000,000 quarters too little for its 
wants. In 1891 there was a further defici- 
ency of 8,000,000 quarters. But in 1893 
the world began to produce more than it 
required by 11,000,000 quarters, and the 
price went down to 30s. and was followed 
by the price of bread to 53d. He took 
the year 1897. In that year the Indian, 
Australian and Canadian crops and in fact 
the crops all over the world were very bad. 
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From 1896 to 1906 the Conservative 
Government was in power; but no sane 
Liberal ever thought of charging them 
with responsibility for the dear bread of 
those years. On lst February last, the 
price of the 4lb. household loaf was 54d., 
an increase of from a half-penny to a 
penny over its price on the same day 
last year. This was a case of history 
repeating itself. He had shown how 
they had bad weather, bad crops, dear 
wheat, and dear bread in 1907, and the 
Liberal Government had no more to do 
with that rise in price than the man in 
the moon. Where would they be if on the 
top of this high price of bread they had an 
import duty of 2s. or more? They were 
liable to these recurring bad seasons— 
they would always come. Surely no 
sane economists would deny now that an 
import duty would add to price, if not 
always to the full extent, yet nearly 
always to a very large degree. “France 
and Germany offered very conclusive 
illustrations of this. According to an 
answer given by the President of 
the Board of Trade the other day 
the average price of wheat in Great 
Britain in 1907 was 30s. 7d. In 
France it was 40s. 7d., and in Germany 
43s. But the duty on wheat in France 
was 12s., and in Germany also 12s. In 
Germany the price, therefore, was the 
world’s price, namely the English market 
price free from all duties, plus rather 
more than the duty. In France where the 
duty was 12s. the difference between the 
world’s price and the average price was 
only 10s. This was accounted for by 
the abnormally good crop of wheat in 
France in 1907, whereby she found 
herself in possession of large stocks, 
and could now export wheat if she so 
desired, and if prices in other countries 
were sufliciently attractive. But there 
was an even better illustration. As they 
all knew Hamburg was a free city. He 
was told on most excellent authority that 
allowing for differences in quality, cost of 
transit inland, and other technical points, 
wheat in Berlin was dearer by the 
amount of the German import duty than 
it was at Hamburg. So far as the Gov- 
ernment and the Liberal Party were 
concerned, they knew what they had to 
expect and they could take care of 
themselves. It was obvious that the 
great “constructive policy” of the 
Unionist Party known as fiscal reform 
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was to be run on any lines, fair or; those least able to bear it, the poor, to 


unfair, if only it could be made to win. 

It was the horse on which the Unionist 
Party hoped to ride back into power. | | 
That any party should govern in this 
country the chief item of ‘whose political | 
programme was to make bread dearer by | 
import duties was in his view a great | 
danger to the State, and must entail 
misery and suffering on the very poorest 
of our poor people, and it was time for 
those who held those views to defend 
them in the House of Commons. He 
had raised the question with the hope 


whom bread—being the cheapest of all 
| commodities—was the main article of 
food. The second answer of the ( )ppo- 





| sition would probably be that, in point 


of fact, no toll would be levied upon 
bread; in other words, the British 
Empire was self-sufficient to provide 
supplies for the requirements of these 
islands. Would the right hon. Member 


| for East Worcestershire tell the House 


of preventing the insidious creeping | 
into their political industrial and economic | 


systems of those dangerous heresies pro- 
mulgated by the Unionist Party, 
he respectfully asked the 
Commons to accept his 


CotonEL SEELY (Liverpool, 


cromby) seconded the Resolution. He 


and | 
House of | 


Resolution, | British Empire was produced in the 


Aber- | 


said the first thing that occurred to his | 
mind was a sense of poignant regret that | 


the right hon. 


Gentleman the Member | 


for West Birmingham, whose name was | 
bound up with what he believed to be | 
_the amount to be expected was between 


the right and just cause of tariff reform, 


was not present with his clear mind and | 


pregnant phrase to illuminate the debate. 
It was well that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
had thought fit to meet, fairly and 
squarely, this question as one not to 
be talked out, but divided upon. 
haps it would be well, at the outset, for 
both sides to go as far as they could go 
in agreement. He thought they were 
all agreed upon this general proposition, 
that the imposition of a tax upon any 
commodity—in this case, 
not conceivably tend to 
world’s production, but 

contrary, 
the production and to increase scarcity 
of that commodity. [OpposiTION cries 


must, on the 


how long he thought it would take for 
a quarter of the home supply to become 
the whole under 2s. or any other tax on 
corn? It was obvious that any tax 
which the right hon. Gentleman dared 
to name would take twenty or thirty 
vears before the whole supply of the 


Empire itself in good and bad years. 
Last year had been a bad year in certain 
parts of the globe as well as in the United 
Kingdom. The totalamountof wheat avail- 
able for export from British Possessions last 
year was 15,000,000 quarters, and that 
amount reached these shores. In the 
vear that the House was now considering 


3,000,000 quarters and 4,000,000 quarters 
only. The Tariff Reform League in 
1904 bought the Sun newspaper, but he 
suggested to them with great respect 


| that they could not make the sun shine 


Per- | 


‘sions from 
wheat—could | 
increase the | 


tend in some degree to reduce | 
| prevent 


of “No.”] Surely it was inconceivable | 


that the imposition of a tax on any 
commodity could increase the world’s 
production of that commodity. No 
doubt the reply of the Opposition to 
the Motion would be two-fold. First, 
they would say that, since taxes or tolls 
were necessary, there was no more harm 
in taxing bread than in taxing tea, sugar, 
or alcohol. To that assertion the Liberal 


Party advanced this frank denial—all | 


taxes were bad, but a bread tax was the 
worst, because it bore most hardly upon 


Sir Joseph Leese. 





at their will. They could not avoid the 
kind of disaster which had befallen our 
Colonies and possessions oversea this 
year and reduced the amount of 
wheat we imported from our posses- 
15,000,000 quarters to be- 
tween 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 quarters. 
How did the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
pose to multiply the amount by five so 
as to keep bread at its normal price and 
scarcity? The thing was 
unthinkable, and it could not be done. 
In order that the right hon. Gentleman 
and his friends should prove their case 
they would require not twenty but a 
hundred vears; but whatever they did, 


/however great the tax they put on im- 


ported wheat from foreign countries, 
they never could deal with the kind of 
disaster which had this year befallen the 
British Empire. By a fortunate Provi- 
dence in other parts of the planet the 
sun had shone, and rain had fallen, or 
refrained from falling when not wanted, 
and so they saw that the alteration in 


apy 3s 
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the price of wheat and bread had been | shown that they might shortly have the 
small and insignificant. He could state | power to impose a bread tax. He did 
on the authority of the largest shipper not agree with them. He thought the 
of wheat in Liverpool that, had it not | indications were somewhat vague. The 
been for the importation of Argentine | Opposition thought that Hastings was 
wheat, the price of wheat must have;an omen favourable to them. But 
risen 12s. and the price of bread another | not for the first time in our history a 
94. Hon. Gentlemen opposite would} principle which England held dear had 
impose this corn tax to bind our Colonies | been defeated at Hastings. It was true 
tous. But if dear bread caused suffering | that free trade could not stand without 
to the poor, who were five-sixths of the | support, and he seconded this resolution 
people of these islands, did it not follow | because he believed that a tax on wheat 
that whenever a tax on wheat was im-|was wrong in its conception, unjust 
posed so as to increase the price of bread,|in its incidence, and would be fatal 
whenever the Colonial supply failed, | to the well-being of the Empire. 

every poor man would curse the Empire, 
would hate the Colonies, and would raise| Motion proposed, “ That this House 
a clamour which few Ministers would be| is of opinion that the recent high price 
able to resist to have the preferential duty | of bread in this country is due to natural 
abolished which had caused the scarcity ? | causes alone, end thai any import duty 
Had this tax been imposed, as he under- | on wheat would tend to réise the price 
stood that some would have wished, | still higher and aggravate the suffering 
twenty or thirty years ago, they would|caused by dear bread.”—(Sir Joseph 
at that very moment, instead of debating | Leese.) 

the question raised by his hon. friend, 
have been debating the question whether} Mr. GOULDING (Worcester) moved 
they should take off the preferential | “to leave out all the words after the word 
duty in order to relieve the suffering of | ‘causes,’ and add the words ‘and neglect 
the poor. It should be observed, for! of British resources, and that great advan- 
the point was not often realised, that| tage to the consumers in the United 
the suffering would not only be in this Kingdom would follow such a rearrange- 
country, but also in the self-governing | ment of duties on food products as will 
Colonies which provided us with wheat. encourage argiculture in the United King 
The thing would be double in its disaster. | dom, give a preference to the Colonies, 
At the present moment in Canada, owing | stimulate the productive power of the 
to the failure of the wheat crop, the Empire as a whole, and so lessen our 
Government was distributing seed wheat | dependence on foreign countries for the 
in order to enable the farmers to sow | necessaries of life.’ He said that he 
their crops, but were the Empire founded} was glad all were now agreed that 
on a wheat tax, there would be at the | natural causes must play a part in 
same time, as hon. Members could see, | regard to prices, but he would remind 
an agitation here for the abolition of the|the House that the Radical Party in 
tax which was causing the scarcity] 1904 unanimously disputed that theory 
of bread, and there would be an agita- | in regard to the rise in the price of sugar, 
tion in the Colonies to maintain or though the shortage in sugar then was 
increase the preference in order to enable about 10 per cent., while that of wheat 
them still to earn a living. Therefore, | was now about 3 per cent. One of the 
both here and in the Colonies, the moment | great objects of free importation was to 
the world’s supply of wheat failed, a secure that the shortage in one part of 
violent agitation would be produced the world should be compensated by 
in this country to abolish the preference abundance in another. This theory 
which at that moment was most needed had clearly broken down, and was 
in our self-governing Colonies. He did likely to do so even more frequently in 
not quite agree with hon. Members | the future. In the past we had depended 
opposite that the omens were so favour- on the United States for a large portion 
able as they thought for their return to | of our wheat supply, but any man who 
power. He realised that some of them} knew what had happened in regard to 
might think that recent elections had | the continuous and steady reduction in 
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the import of corn to this country from | were urged. First, that the small duties th 
the United States must realise that that | proposed could not be effective; p 
source of supply could not be relied | secondly, if imposed, that they must | fo 
upon for ever. Further than that, we |lead to an early increase. In regard a 
were becoming increasingly dependent | to the second objection it was the familiar pl 
for our corn supplies on countries | argument of their old friend: “The thin | 1 
situated near the Equator, where the | edge of the wedge,” which was used on ac 
chances of drought were more frequent. | every occasion and generally by those W: 
[MINISTERIAL ironical laughter.) He|who had a bad case. It was to his (N 


saw no reason for laughter; was not | mind always a poor and unconvincing 
that true; if it was not, some hon.| argument. They might just as well say 
Gentleman opposite might explain after- | that because a man entered into the bonds 








wards. But if that were the case it was | of matrimony he was bound in the near int 
clear that we must exercise foresight, | future to become a bigamist, or that the av 
and endeavour to secure by policy that | Chancellor of the Exchequer, because he in 
cheapness which could not be guaranteed proposed last week in his Licensing pri 
by free imports. In pursuit of that| Bill that one policeman was to Fr: 
policy we had at our hands within the| have the right of visiting clubs, must 

Empire what we wanted if we cared to | of a necessity go on and impose in 

use it, but it clearly could not be obtained | the near future the presence of a whole 
by banging, barring, and bolting doors. | division of these estimables on a club, of 
The policy of free imports in its very | No, each generation would act in this aaa 
adoption was a deliberate rejection of | matter according to theit own lights, 
development of Imperial resources. The | and what they deemed best for the ] 
early preference, especially of 1843, | country as the occasion arose. As a ca. 
stimulated wheat-growing in Canada,and | Tory democrat, he had faith in the good but 
Mr. Gladstone in a letter to Lord Cath- | sense of the masses whose vote would the 
cart, of a little later date, admitted that | decide the question. In regard to io 
this was the case, and further, in the | the first point, that a 2s. duty would fact 
history of his life by the right hon. | not be effective, they had it in a state- aan 
Gentleman the Secretary for India, it | ment of the Prime Ministers of the self- (Mh 
was stated that he advocated that | governing States of the Empire that this ioe 
extension to other parts of the Empire. 2s. preference was all that they wanted, of t 
Connected also with this policy of free | that it was sufficient, and that it would Ben 
imports was the abandonment of the | give them the turn of the market. If hal 
established practice of State-aided emi- what he had said as regarded British agai 
gration, which without any cost to the | resources was true, it surely came to this, ques 
British tax-payer, provided the labour | that within the Empire itself they would thes 
necessary for the cultivation of the be able to provide all that they desired TER] 
virgin soil in Canada. Colonial opinion in regard to wheat, and therefore one brea 
was now unanimous in favour of the of the chief objections fell to the ground. in F. 
teadoption of preference, and experts [MrnIsTERIAL cries of “ Where!” and as it 
everywhere were agreed that British “How?”] Because with unexhausted hia’ 
Imperial resources were practically in- | resources the Empire would be able to Ras 
exhaustible. By a policy of preference send such a quantity of wheat into this abov 
was not meant merely a tariff advantage | country as practically to decide the lean 
on wheat alone, but a general agricul- price, and the foreigner who sent corn prop 
tural policy, of which preference would into the country and paid the import was : 
be an essential part. Such a policy duty necessary for its admission— must 
required the rearrangement of import [MINISTERIAL cries of “ He would not, the » 
duties on food products, without adding according to your own argument it oe richt 
one fraction to the proportion borne by | ¢ ould not impose a price which would West 
the working classes, yet supplying the | increase the cost in this country, but the cual 
machinery, which did not exist, and | tendency of his corn would be to decrease hates 
which could not be invented ad hoc, for | the price of that coming from the Empire. anotl 
preventing the destruction by dumping He preferred to deal with an example desire 
of our national industries. “As to the of what existed to-day rather than enter | deplo 
policy of corn preference, two objections | the realms of prophecy. He would take | we ir 
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the case of France, which practically | sities of life. That had been stated by 
produced all the corn which she required | both hon. Gentlemen, and he took their 
for the needs of her people. There was | facts. But what he argued was that 
a duty of 12s. 2d. in France on all corn not | surely every effort should be made to 
produced in that country, but, as the hon. | make this country more self-sufficient as 
Gentleman who opened the debate | regarded the necessaries of life, and that 
admitted, the price of wheat in France | it must be to our advantage to strengthen 
was practically the same as it was here. | those who were for usrather than those who 
{MrnisTERIAL cries of “ No.”’] | were against us. He was very grateful 

| to the House for the indulgence that they 


, . : had extended to him, but he could not 
candi mie agape ans | resume his seat without a protest against 


inter but what I said was that the | : 
interrupt, : | the unscrupulous falsehoods made in re- 


a eo of wheat in this pestecneas. A | gard to the character of the tariff reform 
-, 1907 was 30s. id., while the ae erage | movement and in regard to those engaged 
price of > aan quality of wheat in |in it. Here were two recent examples— 
France was 40s. ithe flagrant poster: ‘A vote for Clive 
| is a slice out of your loaf” ; and at Leeds, 

An HON. MEMBER : It is the price | the Free Trade Union: “ One hundred 
of to-day we want. [Ironical Mrvts- | babies have starved to death in 
TERIAL cheers. ] | Toronto since New Year’s Day—there- 
|fore tariff reform means starvation.” 
| He also protested against the unworthy 
Mr. GOULDING said he regretted to | suggestions that because tariff re- 
have misrepresented the hon. Gentleman, | formers pointed out that they believed 
but he would take his own statement that | bad trade was coming and that grave 
the price of wheat to-day—the wheat | disaster would follow persistence in our 
used by the French people for the manu- | present policy, they were gloating over 
facture of their bread—was exactly the | the inevitable hard times which even the 
same as the price paid in this country. | President of the Board of Trade himself 
[MrnisTERIAL cries of “No,” and in-| admitted were coming. Surely a cause 
terruption.] Was it fair-play on the part | must indeed be making progress when 
of the vast majority on the Minis‘erial | implements of this kind had to be used 
Benches to interrupt him so? They had | to try to prejudice its success amongst 
challenged those on that side of the House | the very poor. In considering this ques- 
again and again to bring forward this | tion that night the minds of many hon. 
question, and now when they did so} Members on those benches were turned 
they interrupted him in debate. [Mrnts- | to the author of this movement, and he 
TERIAL cries of “ What is the price of | did not think there was a man in any 
bread in France ?”’] The price of bread part of the House who did not regret the 
in France to-day was practically the same cause of the absence of the right hon. 
as it was here. [An Hon. Memper on Gentleman. He ventured to say that 
the MruistErtaL Benches: He does not | when the history of the tariff movement 
know it.] In some places it was a fraction |came to be written it would reveal no 
above, in other places it was a fraction | such heroic figure as that of the man well 
less. Now let him ask how would this | on in years, and already with the crown 
proposal benefit home agriculture. That of success on his achievements, who 
was a fair question. [Interruption.] He | undertook this gigantic task, well knowing 
must say that it was desirable to examine | the difficulties before him, but deriving 
the whole policy as expounded by the | his strength from his faith in our Im- 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for | perial destiny, the urgency of the ques- 
West Birmingham and the Tariff Com-/|tion, and the danger of delay. What 
mission of Professor Hewins. That was, | wonder if after the sacrifices that he had 
however. so large that it would take made our countrymen throughout the 
another night to discuss it. What he universe blessed him as the great English- 
desired to point out to the House was the | man of the age, and, inspired by his 
deplorable dependence upon foreigners | example, were determined to carry this 
we in this country were in for the neces- | movement for the consolidation of the 
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Empire to a triumphant issue! He 
begged to move the Amendment which 
stood in his name. 


Eart WINTERTON (Sussex, Hor- 


sham), in seconding the Amendment, | 


said that the point which struck one 
most prominently on first looking at 
the Resolution was the great love of 
body - snatching which existed among 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, because they 
were told, not once, but on many 
occasions after the last general elec- 
tion, that tariff reform was dead and 
buried forever. And yet hardly a month 
went by without some fresh attempt being 
made by hon. or right hon. Gentle- 
men to dig up the corpse. Sometimes it 
was dug up apparently with a trowel by 
the President of the Board of Trade and 
sometimes in a more rough-and-reedy 
fashion with the homely 
spade as in the case of the hon. Gentle- 
man who proposed this Resolution. At 
any rete, it was constantly being dug up, 
and it certainly was a great compliment 
to the advance which had been made by 
tariff reform in the country. But there 
was the second point which struck one 
about the Resolution, and that was the 
gradual shifting which had been going 
on now for some time—the 


opposite from the rather insecure boggy 
ground on which they stood at the 
general election on the question of food 
to what they now thought was firmer 
territory. They remembered that at the 
last election not merely were attecks 
made upon them es tariff reformers for 
their policy, but it wes seid that under 
free trade it could be practically guaren- 
teed that bread would be cheaper. 
{Loud MrinisteriaL cries of “ Quote.’’] 
He was going to do so. He had in 
his hands a number of leaflets and 
pamphlets issued by hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite in regard to the 
price of food, which documents he 
would not sell for their 
gold. He had therefore plenty of 
quotations from every grade of Liberal 
opinions, from the hon. Member for North 


Hackney to the ultra-respectable First 
The constitu- | 


Commissioner of Works. 
ents of the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Commissioner of Woiks were asked to 
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agricultural | 


| that food would remain cheap. 


gradual | 
shifting of hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
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little children.” History would teil 
whether the right hon. Gentleman’s rela- 
tive made the same boast et Hastings, 
where he had been somewhat unsuccess- 
ful. It would not be desirable for him to 
quote the whole of these leaflets or 
pamphlets at length, but he would like 
to refer to the specially priceless example 
of this kind of lee flet issued at the last 
election by the hon. Member for Brent- 
ford, who invited the electors to ‘‘ Vote for 
Dr. Rutherford and free trade all round, 
thus freeing vour table of existing taxes 
on food. Vote for the big loaf end the 
cheap one.” Another example, perhaps 
the best of all, was a leaflet issued by a 
Member for one of the divisions of 
Oxfordshire: ‘‘ Remember every vote 
given for Sir Robert Hermon-Hodge is a 
vote given forthe iittle loaf. Surely your 
loaf is little enough now! Look at these 
pictures of the loaf now and the loaf 
which Sir Robert Hermon-Hodge would 
give you.” But the most amazing thing 
of all was hon. Gentlemen on the Minis- 
teriel side now pretending that at the 
general election they did not guarantee 
For every 
leaflet published officially there were 
hundreds of similar statements made from 
Liberal platforms and privately to the 
electors in all the smaller parishes of 
England. He could give a case in his 
own division where a Liberal speaker 


| said that it was likely that whenever the 


Liberal Government came into power 
everything would be cheaper because the 
Government would carry on a less ruinous 
system of finance than that of its pre- 
decessors. [Cheers, and ironical MIvts- 
TERIAL cheers and laughter.] He could 
not congratulate hon. .Gentlemen oppo- 
site on the standard of conduct which 
they seemed to have adopted on this 
occasion. It was not necessary for 
him to continue to quote the leaflets 


which were issued at the last general 
election, but there 
'at the last elections these methods were 
weight in | 


was evidence that 


Many of them on thet 


still in vogue. 
would remember 


side of the House 


| pamphlets, leaflets, and posters issued at 


the Mid-Devon election. They remem- 
bered in particular one of the Liberal 
candidates’ leaflets, which ran: “ The 
children’s prayer: Give us this day our 
daily bread and vote for Buxton.” 


“ Vote for Harcourt and a big loaf for our | Hon. Gentlemen opposite had pretended 


Mr. Goulding. 
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for a few moments, but he did not want 
to continue to refer to the question of 


the leaflets, more especially as it would | 


appear from something he saw in a local 


paper at Hastings that hon. Gentlemen | 


opposite had adopted a fresh method of 
appealing to the electorate. He saw 
that the hon. Member for East Denbigh, 
speaking two nights ago, said he would 
not care to go to Parliament over the 
bodies of men and women lying drunk in 
public-houses. Let them go on to con- 
sider, with rather less heat if possible on 
the opposite side of the House, the fresh 
standpoint which hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite had taken up. They had deliber- 
ately abandoned—it was not denied 
by right hon. Gentlemen sitting on the 
Treasury Bench or their supporter:— 
the standard they took up at the last 
election that under free trade food could 
not become dearer. The hon. Member 
who seconded the original Resolution 
referred in particular to the effect which 
a duty had in raising the cost of an 
article. It had, he knew, always been 
laid down by hon. Gentlemen opposite 


that any duty on wheat raised the price | 


of bread by the amount of the duty 
upon it. Reference had been made 
to the case of France. When his 
hon. friend was speaking, he was 
called upon by hon. Gentlemen opposite 
very frequently to give some quota- 
tions of wheat prices in France. As 
hon. Gentlemen were anxious to have 
them he would be very glad to give 
the figures which he had at his disposal. 
They were taken from official Returns. 
The mean average price of wheat last 
year in Paris was 41s. Id., and in London 
(British wheat) 3ls. 6d. There were two 
or three facts which had to be taken into 
account in connection with that. The 
President of the Board of Trade would 
not dispute that those facts existed. In 
the first place the comparison was not 
a very good one, because, whereas 


only about 6 per cent. of the British | 


wheat was used in bread in the London 
area, the wheat sold in Paris was 
mainly French grain. There was also 
the difference that London was a port 
and Paris an inland town with a long 
railway system. There was, too, another 


{4 Marcn 1908} 


that they had never guaranteed that the | 
price of food would remain cheap. He) 
therefore wanted to deal with that view | 
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fact, and that was that the majority of 
the wheat used for bread-making purposes 
in London was imported wheat for which 
the price was higher than for British 
wheat. Probably, if they compared 
the prices of wheat in the London area 
with the prices in Paris for Australian 
and Argentine wheat, if the figures were 
available, the difference between the 
two quotations would be found to be 
considerably less. He could give the 
House the quotations for two months 
of the present year of prices in Paris, and 
in Mark Lane, in one case for Argentine, 
and in the other for Australian wheat. 
In Paris up to the end of February the 
price of Argentine wheat was 38s., and 
in Mark Lane 39s. 10d. In Paris 
Australian wheat was 41s., and in Mark 
Lane it was 44s. He was anxious to 
give the House some statistics which per- 
haps might be of more interest. Lately, 
for medical reasons, he had spent a 
short holiday in the South of France, 
and while there he took the oppor- 
tunity of comparing the prices of 
commodities there with the prices in 
his own constituency. In the case 
of bread, the price of the kilogramme 
loaf for the week ending 23rd February 
was 35 centimes in the district round 
Biarritz, and the price of the 2 ib. loaf 
in his own constituency of Horsham 
during the same week was 31d. These 
figures somewhat involved, but 
the actual comparison worked out at 
31d. per 2 lb. loaf in Horsham, and 3-06d. 
per 2 1b. loaf in that district of France. 
At the same time the price of wheat 
there was 38s. 5d., and at Horsham 
33s. lld. A further comparison which 
he undertook in those two districts 
came out in this way. Whereas bread 
was practically the same, wheat, milk, 
and coffee were cheaper, and tea and 
sugar were somewhat dearer. But on 
the basis of the President of the Board 
of Trade’s Budget, of the ameunt which 
an English householder . would  re- 
quire for the household, the comparison 
worked out as follows: France, 212 
pennies per week; Horsham, 209. If 
tea was eliminated for the comparison, 
it worked out at 10d. in favour of France. 
The point he thought they were entitled 
to make was that they had been grossly 
and unfairly attacked by hon. Gentle- 
men opposite over this question. It 


were 
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had been shown on many occasions 
that the cost of living in protectionist 
countries on a system far different 
from any that had been proposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham, was very slightly, 
if any, higher than here. They were, 
therefore, entitled to protest against 
the continued issue of pamphlets and 
the continued use of arguments, some of 
which had been used that night by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, and against the 
attempt to introduce prejudice into the 
question by pretending that everybody 
in protectionist countries was in a state 
of poverty and living on black bread 
Reference had 


and horse sausages. 

been made by the hon. Member 
for Accrington to the question of 
the capabilities of Canada, for the 


supply of wheat to this country 
and to the Empire, and he was surprised 
that the moverand seconder of the Reso- 
lution should have expressed so much 
doubt that the Empire would be able ina 
comparatively short time to supply all its 
own needs in wheat. He thought the 
mover of the Resolution had stated that no 
one would contend that in the lifetime 
of anyone in this House, or for a very 
long time, Canada would be able to 
supply all our needs. It was laid down 
by the most competent authorities in 
Canada that within a period of ten to 
twenty years Canada alone, if she con- 
tinued at her present rate of progress, 
would be able to supply all the wheat we 
required. 

CoLONEL SEELY. With bad harvests 
like this year ? 


Kart WINTERTON said thet no 
one would pretend that we should 
rely on Canada alone, but his point 
was that the normal wheat supply , 
of Canada within twenty years, at the 
present rate of progress, would be suffi- 
cient for our needs. We should have 
Australia and India to fall back upon. 
An hon. Gentleman had asked how 
preference would help to bring that 
about. The one thing needed to make 
Canada the greatest wheat producing 
country in the world was more capital 
and more men. Though she wa: obtain- 
ing more men and more capital she was 
not doing so nearly as fast as the Cana- 


Earl Winterton. 
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dians would like to see or as the country 
was capable of doing. There was not 
the slightest doubt that preference to 
Canada would enormously stimulate 
wheat growing and tempt an _ enor- 
mous amount of capital and men 
over the border of the United States. 
For years the process had been going 
on and men and money had been sent 
over to farm the western portion of 
Canada, and if it was stimulated he 
had not the least doubt that in twenty 
years Canada alone would be capable 
of supplying the whole of the wheat 
required for this country. Speaking 
at the Colonial Conference the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said it was the 
policy of His Majesty’s Government, as 
it had been of this country, to maintain 
unimpaired in quantity and quality and 
unenhanced in price the iood of our 
people. Did he now pretend that that 
position was assured? Had he read 
the Blue-book issued three years ago 
by the Royal Commission which in- 
quired into food supply in time of war ? 
No one who had read that Blue-book 
or had lived through the last few months 
could pretend that the position the right 
hon. Gentleman had laid down was 
assured. The way to assure that po.i- 
tion which he hoped everybody on both 
sides was anxious to see assured was by 
developing the resources within our 
own Empire. No one who was 
conversant with Canada could deny 
that we had there a priceless asset 
for carrying out that policy. The Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, though 
opposed to preference, was strongly in 
favour of developing such things as 
transport within the British Empire. 
Did the House realise in what a favour- 
able position we were as regarded the 
transport of wheat from Canada? We 
had the most magnificent transport 
that could possibly be imagined. The 
system of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
was if anything superior to the railways of 
other wheat producing countries such as 
America. If there was any way to 
assure our wheat supply in time of war 
it could only be dore by developing 
the Empire and keepingWa __ suffi- 
ciently strong Navy to protect the 
trade routes. The real objection which 
hon. Members opposite felt to preference 
was not so much hostility to duties, 
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as opposition to the Colonial idea 
and the Colonial spirit. They knew 
that the whoie Party, from the 


Prime Minister to the Member for 
Salford, were permeated more or less 
with the spirit of universal brotherhood, 
and cosmopolitanism, and it was because 


hon. Gentlemen knew that if preference | products. 
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The hon. Member did not stick at all 
to his Amendment and did not explain 
how he proposed to reconcile these 
two self-contradictory things. He took 
it that agriculture could only be en- 
couraged by the lowering of rents or 
wages or by the increased price of its 
If they were going to increase 


was adopted, their schemes of universal | the prices how were they going to benefit 


brotherhood were put off for another 
thousand years that the Liberal Party 
had always shown opposition to it. 
The Government would find that the 
attitude they had taken up against 
preference would be as much a mill- 
stone about their necks as their sub- 
servience to Gentlemen below the Gang- 
way had been. They, on that side of 
the House, rejoiced from a_ party 


point of view thet their opponents | 


had taken up this attitude, but from 
a national point of view they regretted 
that anybody should be opposed to 
preference and to the Imperial spirit. 


Amendment proposed— 

“Tn line 2, to leave out all the words after 
the word ‘ causes,’ and add the words ‘ and 
neglect of British resources, and that great 
advantage to the consumers in the United 
Kingdom would follow such a rearrangement 
of duties on food products as will encourage 
agriculture in the United Kingdom, give a 
preference to the Colonies, stimulate the pro- 
ductive power of the Empire asa whole, and 
so lessen our dependence on Foreign countries 
for the necessaries of life’—(Mr. Goulding) 
instead thereof.” 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


*Mr. ESSEX (Gloucestershire, Ciren- 
cester) said he would like to ask the 
mover of the Amendment one or 
two questions. He represented thousands 
of men whose earnings did not ex- 
ceed from Ils. to 12s. a week. 
He wanted to ask the hon. Member 
how he could encourage agriculture and 
vet benefit the consumer. He had 
followed the hon. Member as closely as 
he possibly could through every word 
of his speech. He was glad in one sense 
to see him there, and men like him who 
were the representative priests of this 
heresy. They wanted them on the floor 
of the House that they could nail them 
down to statements they made outside. 


the consumer? He had a lot of other 
questions he wanted to ask, but he 


'thought these one or two might do. 
| He had a question to put to the hon. 
| Member for Gravesend who suggested 
|in his Amendment on the Paper that 
| if the preference on Colonial wheat was 
|excessive in amount they would find 
it out in the heightened price of bread. 
| But who was going to pay it if it was a 


small tax? The hon. Gentleman hoped 
possibly that it would be disguised in the 
fluctuations of the market rate. If they 
did not get it out of the consumer they 
had to take it out of the pockets of the 
| miller or the dealer in wheat o1 the baker. 
|The noble Lord opposite had urged the 
| necessity of stimulating Colonial produce. 
| The growing of wheat was a matter of 
| population as well as of area. If in 
| anything like a short number of years, 
| the whole of the wheat supply was to be 
| grown within the British Empire with- 
out tne contribution of India, nearly 
74,000,000 cwt. more would have to be 
grown. If 11,250,000 of the white popu- 
lation of the British Empire to-day pro- 
duced 23,000,000 quarters, how many 
more millions of white people would it re- 
quire to producea given proportion of the 
74,000,000 ewts. required ? Hon. Gentle- 
men did not wish them to come from 
foreign peoples with other national 
| ideals and sympathies. Would they bring 
ithem from America or from Southern 
| Europe or Scandinavia, for, if they did, 
| what would be done for the consolida- 
| tion of the British Empire? The hon. 
| Member for Worcester had contended that 
| the same economic generalisation which 
applied to corn applied with still greater 
|force to import duties on tea, coffee, 
| cocoa, and the rest. He would be glad 








to see all indirect taxes done away with, 
and hoped yet to hear the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer cay that in his ideal 
system of taxation the:e would have no 
place ; but he would point out that all 
these products were grown abroad and 
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the whole amount obtained from them | 
minus the small amount necessary for | 
collection, passed into the Exchequer. | 
It should not be overlooked that fifty or | 
sixty loaves out of every 100 consumed 
by the Britisher were made from foreign 
wheat and as it bad been proved by the 
experience of Germany and France that 
to tax any portion of the bread stuffs of a 
country was certain to bring about an 
all round heightening of the price of all 
the bread stuffs home grown and other, 
used in such a country, it followed that 
although we only levied a tax on the 
foreign flour and grain all our bread 
would cost us more. Moreover, while the 
Exchequer would gain the tax paid upon 
foreign corn and flour, the added price 
on the home and Colonial supplies would 
go from the consumer entirely into 
private pockets. Tariff reform was tariff 
robbery and nothing else. Furthermore 
there was a question he would like to ask 
the newly elected Member for South | 
Hereford. When he said in his election 
address that a tax on wheat would be 
paid by the 
neutralise the lessening or 
of present duties on tea 
articles, could 


foreigner and help to 
removal 
and other 
that 
in either case did not fall on the con- 
sumers ? These were points he would 
like to see cleared up in a debate of this 


he prove taxes 


kind, because he was searching after 
truth in this matter. 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN (Wor- 
cestershire, E.): The hon. Member who 
has just sat down has engaged himself 
in the harmless and interesting occupa- 
tion of putting questions to my hon. 
friends, some of whom have already spoken 
and cannot, therefore, rise to answer and 
others will be shut out by the exigen- 
I can assure the seconder 
of the Motion and others that on this 
side of the House we are most anxious 


cies of debate. 


for a full discussion. I may be permitted 
to say that when I rose immediately 
after my two hon. friends, I thought it 
would be for the convenience of the right 


Mr. Essex. 
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ito the words of the hon. and gallant 
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hon.Gentleman opposite who would follow. 
On this side of the House we want not 
only a debate but a vote. A further 
word of a personal nature will not be 
It is impossible to listen 


Member for the Abercromby Division 
in allusion to my relative without being 
touched by the general feeling of regret 
hat one who never shrank from meeting 


‘his opponents nor hesitated to put his 


own views clearly forward cannot 
be present on the occasion. 
that the hon. 


successful in moving his Motion. His 


I rejoice 
Gentleman has been 
object, no doubt, is to put the Party 
on this side of the House into the dock 
and arraign them for their conduct. I 
ds not know if the hon. Gentleman and 
his friends are satisfied; I can assure 
him that the Party whom he has sought 
to arraign are satisfied. It sometimes 
that unfortunate 
are arraigned, but 


innocent 
persons when the 


4 
t 


case comes on for investigation the 
parties quickly change places, and the 
accuser takes the position he designed 
for another, in the dock first and elsewhere 
afterwards. I cannot help thinking that 
it would have been better for the hon. 
cleared the beam 
from his own eve before he became s0 
much concerned with the motes which 
he found in The 


Motion are divided into two parts, but 


Gentleman to have 


ours. terms of the 
practicaliv the whoie of the speech of 
the hon. Gentleman wes devoted to one 
part only. The whole of his argument 
was addressed to the question of natural 
causes, and condemnation as 
severe as could be uttered of the attitude 


Was & 


of himself and his friends who sat on 
the Opposition Benches a few years ago, 
when they accused the late Government 
of the responsibility for the rise in the 
price of sugar which was due, and which 
was known to everybody who cared to 
look at the facts to be due, to shortage 
of crop in Germany and elsewhere. If 
the hon. Gentleman and his friends wish 
to bring on to the floor of the House 
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the issues tried at the by-elections 
in the country where verdicts have been 
given against them, if they wish to come 
to the House as to a Court of Appeal— 
which it is not; the country is the 
appellate Court from the House—why 
did he not frame his Resolution so as to 
put on the Notice Paper the contention 
advanced in the country at the last 
election? They did not say mildly in 
the words of the hon. Baronet that any 
import duty would tend to raise the price 
of food. They said they stood for cheap 
food. My noble friend who seconded 
the Amendment quoted a Bill which was 
issued by the First Commissioner of 
Works asking the electors to “ Vote 
for Harcourt and a big loaf for our little 
children.” Of course, the First Com- 
missioner of Works did not stand alone 
in issuing that Bill. The hon. Member 
for North Paddington takes a great 
interest in this question. In his election 
address he said— 

“ The issue, it should be remembered, is free 
trade or protection, cheap food or dear food.” 


Mr. CHIOZZA MONEY (Paddington, 
N.): As the right hon. Gentleman has 
done me the honour to quote from my 
election address, I must ask him to read 
the whole of the part in which I referred 
to the taxes which he seeks to impose. 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: 
I have quoted enough for my purpose, 
which is to get at the expectations which 
the hon. Gentleman raised in the minds 
of his constituents. He said the question 
was cheap food or dear food, just as other 
Members said “ big loaf or little loaf.” 
Why does the Motion not say that the 
Liberal Government have given the big 
loaf or cheap food? Because it is not 
true. Because that which they said at 
election times is not only not true, but so 
absurdly and palpably false that the hon. 
Member dare not put it before the House. 
That is the first comment I want to make. 


When the hon. Member professes to bring | 
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before the House of Commons for trial 
here as between the two sides the state- 
ments made at elections he does not dare 
to put on record on the Paper of the House 
the statement to which hon. Members 
owed in large part their majority. [An 
Hon. MemBer: Chinese slavery.] That 
does not concern the question before the 
House, but I am obliged for the re- 
minder. The “ terminological inexacti- 
tudes ” in which hon. Gentlemen opposite 
indulged were not confined to one ques- 
tion only. They ranged over the whole 
political field, and what they are suffering 
from, and the reason why they come 
whining to this House to-night, is that 
those whom they duped by those mis- 
leading statements are now finding out 
the mistake they made and at every 
opportunity that they have are turning 
against hon. Gentleman opposite, and 
showing that they will not forget nor 
forgive the broken promises, the mis- 
leading statements, the false accounts 
of what they would do and could do, by 
which they won the last general election. 
These gentlemen come here to-night as 
the guardians of public morality at elec- 
tion times to set up a lofty standard of 
what may and may not be said. Are 
they any better to-day than they were at 
the general election? They cannot talk 
about the big loaf, because it is not here. 
It is gone. But they are ready to talk 
about it the moment that the price of 
bread falls. My hon. friend the Member 
for Worcester spoke about the Worcester 
election. He did not mention the Bill, 
“A vote for Goulding means protection ; 
a vote for protection means horseflesh 
and rye bread.” [Cheers.] Are hon. 
Members not ashamed to cheer false- 
hoods of that kind, and at the same 
moment to complain that they are un- 
fairly treated in election literature? I 
do not think the hon. Baronet was any 
more in a position to raise a question of 
mis-statements at recent by-elections 
than the man who lives in a glass house 
is in a position to throw stones with 
safety. Were mis-statements made? What 
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isthe contention of hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site as to the effect of these duties ? 
My object, at any rate,is to repeat the 
statements I have made outside and to 
bring to the test here statements by 
which hon. Gentlemen won their seats. 
I am entitled to do so, and it is relevant 
to the Motion to repeat them. What is 
the view which hon. Gentlemen opposite 
take of their action in regard to these 
duties? Is it that they are really 
accurate and that they do not merely 
indulge in the display of terminological 
inexactitudes ? Their contention, often 
repeated in the country, but not put 
into the Motion, is that a duty would 
raise the price of the commodity taxed 
by the full amount of the duty, and 
generally by something more. (Cheers.) 
There is a little hesitation in that cheer. 
The wiser ones shake their heads: but 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer will not 
deny that he advanced the view again 
and again that the tax would raise the 
cost of the commodity by the amount 


of the tax and probably a little more. | 


Mr. ASQUITH: Yes, in the long 
run. 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: I 
say that as a general statement that is 
not true. It is based on the assumption 
that what is called the world’s price of a 
commodity is one and the same the 
whole world over at any given time. It 
is a beautiful theory, but the facts are 
against it. The price of a commodity 
is not the same all the world over at the 
All sorts ef conditions 
and genera!, 


same moment. 
and circumstances, local 
affect the price. I have prepared a 
return of the average price of wheat for 
the first and second six months of each 
From that 
In the first 


year for a series of years, 
I will give one quotation. 


half of the year 1901 the average price 

of wheat in Liverpool was 134s. per ton, 

and in the same period the average price 

at Antwerp was 129s., Mannheim, 139°4s., 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain. 
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| ture. 
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and at Hamburg was 130°6s. per ton. 
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[MINISTERIAL cries of “ Freight.’ 
Freight will not explain the difference 
between Liverpool and Hamburg. It 
shows the untrustworthiness of the 
world’s price upon which hon. Members 
opposite have so confidently based their 
calculations. The effect of a duty 
charged upon a commodity depends 
upon whether the whole of that com- 
modity consumed in the country is 
taxed or not, and, if not, upon the pro- 
portion of the supply coming in from 
elsewhere. Take the tea duty. Except 
in unusual circumstances the whole oi 
the cost of the tax must full upon the 
consumer, because no part of the com- 
modity comes in duty free. But where 
a portion of the supply comes in duty 
free, then the whole of the cost of the 
duty will not fall upon the consumer, 
and we may safely add that the amount 
which is paid by the consumer will bea 
the same proportion to the amount of 
the supply that is taxed as to the amount 
that is free, and that destroys the whole 
case of hon. Gentlemen opposite. Even 
free traders dispute the view advanced 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
regard to the effect of duty on price. 
I wish they would read their own litera- 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in the month of January in the House 
quoted certain corn figures which f 
venture to say were misleading. He 
illustrated the doctrine well known to 
economists that the duty not merely 
raised the prices to the consumer to the 
amount of the duty but by something 
more. I recommend him to read an 
extract from the Free Trader, the organ. 
I believe, of the Cobden Club. [MINIs- 
TERIAL cries of “No.”] Well, Free 
Trade Union, which says that that is 
the ordinary free trade explanation, 
but that it is not economically sound to 
say that the consumer can only pay the 
entire duty in cases where the whole 
supply of a commodity is imported. 
The soundness of my contention that 
the effect of a duty on prices is governed 
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largely by the free portion of the supply | rence of such accidents is to stimulate 
is seen in the French figures already | and increase the wheat production of the 
quoted. It is not a fair test to take the | Empire. This country has it in its 
(Gazette prices of British wheat, for it is | power to do this by preference. The 
only about 10 per cent. of our whole con- | complaint against the Government is 
sumption. The prices are lower than | not that they have produced this shortage 
the bulk of the wheat that goes to the | by anything they have done, but that 
making of our bread, probably 1s. 6d. | they have refused to do anything to 
less, as the Minister for the Board of , protect the country against its recur- 
Agriculture has admitted. In October, | rence. The hon. and gallant Member 
November, and December the Gazette for Abercromby, by the repetition of an 
prices here were 35s. 3d., 36s. 6d., and | argument which he puts into two forms 
35s. 6d. for British wheat. The Liver- lin his speech, asks me by name to assent 
pool prices were 39s. 6d., 38s. 5d., and} to the proposition that the imposition of 
dis. Id. The official average at Paris|a tax must tend to reduce production, 
was 30s. 3d. and 38s. 5d. What, then, 
hecomes of the doctrine that the con-| not increase production. I join issue 
sumer pays the whole of the duty ? | with the hon. Member, and will give him 


or he said the imposition of a tax could 





an instance to the contrary. What 
about the output of steel and iron in the 
United States, where protective taxa- 


hon. Baronet attempted to get rid of the| tion has increased not only American 


In two cases out of three, Paris is getting 


com cheaper than we are getting it, 


despite the import duty in France. The 


French comparisons on the ground that | production but the world’s supply ? 
the French produce nearly the whole of | By an extension of preference to our 
their wheat for themselves. Is that any | Colonies we may call into existence new 
answer ? We are not asking what the! sources of supply of wheat, and so 
United Kingdom can produce, we are | increase the world’s supply, and espe- 
wsking what the British Empire can | cially our own. That is oneof the main 
produce. An untaxed supply of wheat | objects of tariff reformers, and it is so 
clearly understood to be so, and it is so 


Qt rae <¢ : rAd > | ns : ~ M4 
Empire; and as to the men necessary, | certain that the object will be obtained, 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
can be derived from within the British | 


ve can keep our men under the flag, | that it is made a charge against tariff 
instead of sending them to the United | reform by Lord Rosebery and others. 
Lord Rosebery said, when he talked to 


farmers on this subject, that this 2s. 


States of America. We can keep the 
lecessary men under the flag rather thar 
snd them to foreign countries, and we duty would stimulate colonial production, 


and that wheat would not rise, but 


can keep our capital here rather tha» 
send it abroad, because we can get from! would fall. That is our case, and, in 
the Empire large supplies of wheat.| reply to the hon. Member, I will say 
that I have never pretended that the 


i, that I have to make against the | farmers will derive any advantage from 


That brings me to the charge, if charge it 


Government. I say that the rise in the | the 2s. duty on wheat. I repudiatein 


price of bread is not an accident, but is | the strongest possible terms the charge 
due to a shortage of supply; and that | which hon. Gentlemen have tried to 


' 
, é | ° 
the only way to guard against the recur- | fasten upon us that we are endeavouring 
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to raise the price of bread, or that we 
would raise it, and I throw back on them 
the accusation of dishonesty which they 
have chosen to introduce into the House 
and of which their own election litera- 


ture condemns them. 


THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. Lroyp-Gerorce, Carnarvon 
Boroughs) : We have had a very interesting 
discussion, and rather a lively one, which 
shows that, after all, this is really a live 
issue. I am very glad that it should be 
discussed on the floor of the House, where 
statements can be made and either proved 
or disproved. The right hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down stated that my 
hon. and learned friend attempted to put 
him and his Party in the dock. That 
It is, 


rather, to clear the Liberal Partv of 


is not the object of the Resolution. 


accusations which are made in the 
country, but which hon. Members oppo- 
site have not the courage to make here 
to our face. The charge is made against 
the Government that they have been 
responsible for the increase in the price 
of food, fuel, clothing. Surely that is a 
very serious charge to bring against a 
Government ; and I should have thought 
that one of the first duties of the Party 
in opposition would have been to arraign 


the Government for a policy that has 


brought home such mischief to every | 


man, woman, and child in the country. 
> . 

The Address was allowed to pass, and not 

Tuesday and Wednes- 


dav evenings passed, and no balloting— 


a word about it. 


[Opposition cries of “ No luck ”’]—and 
the charge is not brought even now. At 
any rate, I congratulate my hon. friend 
on one result of the discussion, and that 
is that hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 


opposite have absolved the Government 


from all responsibility for the weather. 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain. 
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Reference has been made to charges which 
we brought about either Chinese labour 
|or sugar. They were all brought on the 
floor of this House. 


the House at the time, and I remember 


I was a Member of 


| 

| that we constantly exhausted every 
: ; 

Parliamentary resource in order to get a 


| debate on those two topics. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (City of London) : 
Does the right hon. Gentleman say that 
we were responsible for the weather and 


sugar ? 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: The right 
hon. Gentleman has quite naturally joined 
his Party on this subject rather late, 
and he is, therefore, not quite in touch 
with what has been going on. I[ am 
simply answering an accusation that we 
have made charges about Chinese labour 


and sugar, and my reply is that we made 








those charges on the floor of the House. 
has been 


left to us to seek that opportunity to call 


My only complaint is that it 


upon hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite to justify the charges they have 
made on every platform in the country. 


There is one thing which, I think, is more 





interesting even than the discussion, and 
| that is the choice made by the Opposition 
| of the Amendment on which they are 
| woing to challenge a division. I would 
| like the House to look at the Order Paper. 
| The hon. Member for Gravesend, who is 
jnow an old and distinguished Parlia- 
| mentary hand, and who is in the habit of 
addressing urban and industrial au- 
diences, found it necessary to dwell on 
the fact that any duty which would be 


imposed upon wheat would be a small 


one. The hon. Member is first on the 
Order 
natural course of things, would be called 
first. [“‘ No, no.”] He is brushed aside. 


| 
| [“* No.” 


and therefore, in the 





Paper, 
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Mr. GOULDING: 


notice last Friday—the very first notice. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: I accept the 
statement fully, but I want to point out 


The hon. Member for Gravesend said— 


“Well, this duty does not matter; after 


all, it is only a small one.” 


But the Party opposite are getting bolder 
“No,” they 


‘it must be a duty which will 


aud would have none of it. 
said, 
develop agriculture in this country.” 
Tae right hon. Gentleman who has just 
affect the 


price of wheat in this country, so that 


spoken said it would not 


thefarmer here would not benefit by it. 
It was to benefit, not England, but 
Assiniboia; the right hon. Gentleman 
was thinking not of Mid Devon, but of 
Saskatchewan. That is the interpreta- 


tion which the right hon. Gentleman 


places on this Amendment. It is not 


the development of agriculture here 


but in Australia, Canada, India, and 


elsewhere. I am glad to have that 
interpretation ; but the right hon. 


Gentleman could not have read the 
Amendment, because the hon. Member 
for Worcester wants to develop agricul- 
ture in the United Kingdom. But he 
knows perfectly well that the growing 
of wheat in the United Kingdom became 
unprofitable from the moment that the 
price dropped under 40s. a quarter. 
I am glad to see the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Wimbledon present. I 
see he is also satisfied that we are not 
responsible for the dear bread. He has 
found something else which is much 
better. He gives up bread, and now 
he says we are responsible for foot-and- 


mouth disease. According to the Tariff 
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I handed in my| Reform Commission, or at any rate 


That, of course, is our answer. 
are dependent entirely upon the weather 
‘in France or in any particular area from 
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according to the statistics of the Board 
of Agriculture, the cultivation of wheat 
went down in this country from the 


fell below 40s. I 


moment the price 


: ; would ask the right hon. Gentleman if 
the choice that has been made of Amend- | f : : 
- : : ihe thinks any farmer will break up his 
ments. There is a very serious difference. | 


grass lands for 2s. a quarter on corn. 


*Mr. CHAPLIN (Surrey, Wimbledon) : 
The right hon. Gentleman seems to think 


‘corn only includes wheat, but it also in- 


cludes barley and oats, which is chiefly 


orown here. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: I do not 
forget it at all, because if we put a duty 
on corn we shall soon know that there are 
other kinds of grain included, as Germany 
found, for instance, that there is rye. 
Tam sorry [ cannot answer all the points 
raised, but there are one or two things 
I should like to sav. One is with regard 
to France. France has played a great 
part in this discussion, especially in the 
Gentlemen — op- 


arguments of hon. 


posite. What has happened in France ? 
There has just been a very successful 
The result of it has been that 
France is in the position of not being 


Larvest. 


under the necessity of importing. Really 
France could export. How long has 


Can 


hon. Gentlemen opposite point out a 


France been in that position ? 


single year during the last ten years 
when France has been in that position 2 
You 


which you draw vour wheat if you are 
protectionist, and if you have bad 
weather there, up goes wheat. I have 
got the prices of wheat in France since 
1885, and I cannot not find a single year 
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in which the price of wheat in France| Lord in the south of France. Let me 
has not been from 6s. to 10s. above the | give one figure. The price of bread in 
price of wheat in this country. France | London is 54d. the 4 Ib. loaf; it is 64d, 
has not had a year like this for the last lin Paris. That is a difference of Id. on 
twenty years. Tbe advantage of free the 4 Ib. loaf, in spite of the good harvest 
trade is that we are not dependent upon in France. If I had time to go into it, 
a mere accident of that kind, which only | Germany is the best case of all. Ger- 


occurs once in twenty years. People | many is a country with a teeming popu- 
cannot live for nineteen years without lation. Germany has now not merely to 
bread in the hope that they may have | pay 11s. duty on ll wheat that is imported 
a good harvest when the twentieth year! but also lls. duty on her home-grown 
arrives. Something has been said about | wheat. That ought to bea sufficient warn- 
imported wheat being cheaper in France. ing tous. The right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
Hon. Members ought to know the reason. ‘site got very angry, because in some 
The real reason is that it is wheat for} pamphletswe said this meant starvation, 
re-export ; it is practically in bond. The | and I really think I could not do better 
duty is paid, but if wheat is re-exported in conclusion than by quoting the words 
there is a drawback. If that wheat is/ of the right hon. Gentleman’s relative— 
used for consumption in France, up “Tf you are going to tax the bread of the 
goes the price by the duty. That is | people, you will affect every household in the 
what hon. Members really ought +o have | land, and you will throw back the working class 
: | of this country to the starvation wages and to 
known. | the destitution from which Mr. Gladstone and 
Sir Robert Peel have relieved them.” 
Eart WINTERTON: That does not | 
apply to Biarritz. Question put. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: [ have no| The House divided:—Ayes, 293; Noes, 
time to follow the researches of the noble 90. (Division List No. 30.) 











AYES. 
Abraham, William (Rhondda) { Barran, Rowland Hirst Byles, William Pollard 
Acland, Francis Duke Barry,Redmond J. (Tyrone,N.) | Cameron, Robert 
Adkins, W. Ryland D. Beale, W. P. Carr-Gomm, H. W. 
Agar-Robartes, Hon. T. C. R. Beauchamp, E. Causton, Rt. Hn. Richard Knight 
Agnew, George William Beck, A. Cecil Cawley, Sir Frederick 
Ainsworth, John Stirling Bell, Richard Chance, Frederick William 
Allen, A. Acland (Christchurch) | Bellairs, Carlyon Channing, Sir Francis Allston 
Allen, Charles P. (Stroud) Belloc, Hilaire Joseph Peter R. | Cherry, Rt. Hon. R. R. 
Armstrong, W. C. Heaton Benn, W.(T’w’r Hamlets,S.Geo) | Churchill, Rt. Hon. Winston 8. 
Ashton, Thomas Gair Bennett, E. N. Cleland, J. W. 
Asquith,Rt.Hn.Herbert Henry | Berridge, T. H. D. Clough, William 
Astbury, John Meir Black, Arthur W. Clynes, J. R. 
Atherley-Jones, L. Boulton, A. C. F. Cobbold, Felix Thornley 
Baker, Sir John (Portsmouth) Bowerman, C. W. Collins, Stephen (Lambeth 
Baker, Joseph A. (Finsbury,E.) | Bramsdon, T. A. Collins,Sir Wm.J.(S.Pancras,W 
Balfour, Robert (Lanark) Branch, James Cooper, G. J. 
Baring,Godfrey (Isle of Wight) | Brocklehurst, W. B. Corbett, A. Cameron (Glasgow) 
Barker, John Brunner, J.F.L. (Lancs., Leigh) | Corbett,C.H.(Sussex,E.Gr’st’d ; 
Barlow, Percy (Bedford) Burns, Rt. Hon. John Cornwall, Sir Edwin A. 
Barnard, E. B. Burt, Rt. Hon. Thomas Cotton, Sir H. J. 8. 
Barnes, G. N. 3uxton, Rt. Hn. Sydney Chas. | Cowan, W. H. 





Mr. Lloyd-George. 
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Harmsworth, R. L.(Caithn’ss-sh 
Hart- Davies, T. 

Harvey, W.E. (Derbyshire, N.E. 
Haslam, James (Derbyshire) 
Haworth, Arthur A. 

Hedges, A. Paget 

Helme, Norval Watson 
Hemmerde, Edward George 
Henderson, Arthur (Durham) 
Henry, Charles S. 
Herbert,Col.Sir Ivor (Mon., 8.) 
Higham, John Sharp 

Hobart, Sir Robert 

Hodge, John 

Holland, Sir William Henry 
Holt, Richard Durning 

Hope, W. Bateman (Somerset,N 
Horniman, Emslie John 
Howard, Hon. Geoffrey 
Hudson, Walter 

Hyde, Clarendon 

Idris, T. H. W. 

Illingworth, Perey H. 
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Jackson, R. S. 

Jardine, Sir J. 
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| Jones,Sir D. Brynmor (Swansea 
| Jones, Leif (Appleby) 
| Jones, William(Carnarvonshire) 
| Jowett, F. W. 

Kearley, Hudson E. 
| Kekewich, Sir George 
| Kelley, George D. 
| Kincaid-Smith, Captain 
| King, Alfred John (Knutsford 
| Laidlaw, Robert 

Lamb, EdmundG.( Leominster 
| Lamb, Ernest H. (Rochester) 
Lambert, George 
Lambton, Hon. Frederick Wm 
Lamont, Norman 
Layland-Barratt, Francis 
| Leese,Sir JosephF.( Accrington 
| Lehmann, R. C. 

Lever,A. Levy (Essex, Harwich) 
| Lever, W.H. (Cheshire, Wirral) 
| Levy, Sir Maurice 
Lewis, John Herbert 
Lloyd-George, Rt. Hon. David 
Lough, Thomas 
Lupton, Arnold 
Luttrell, Hugh Fownes 
Lyell, Charles Henry 
Lynch, H. B. 

Macdonald, J. R. (Leicester) 
Macdonald,J.M.( Falkirk B’ghs 
Mackarness, Frederic C. 
Macnamara, Dr. Thomas J. 
Macpherson, J. T. 

| M‘Callum, John M. 

| M‘Crae, George 

| M‘Kenna, Rt. Hon. Reginald 
| M‘Laren, H. D. (Stafford, W.) 
| M‘Micking, Major G. 

| Maddison, Frederick 

| Mallet, Charles E. 

Manfield, Harry (Northants) 

Marks,G.Croydon (Launceston) 
| Marnham, F. J. 

Massie, J. 

Menzies, Walter 

Micklem, Nathaniel 
Middlebrook, William 

Mond, A. 

Money, L. G. Chiozza 
Montagu, E. S. 

| Montgomery, H. G. 

| Morgan,J. Lloyd (Carmarthen) 
| Morrell, Philip 

| Morse, L. L. 

| Morton, Alpheus Cleophas 
Myer. Horatio 

Napier, T. B. 

Newnes, F. (Notts, Bassetlaw) 
Nicholls, George 
Nicholson,CharlesH.( Doneast’r 
Norton, Capt. Cecil William 
Nussey, Thomas Willans 
Nuttall, Harry 

O'Grady, J. 

| Parker, James (Halifax) 

Partington, Oswald 
| Pearce, Robert (Staffs, Leek) 
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Philipps, Owen C. (Pembroke) 
Pickersgill, Edward Hare 
Pollard, Dr. 

Price, C. E. (Edinb’gh, Central ) 
Price, Robert John (Norfolk, E. } 
Radford, G. H. 

Raphael, Herbert H. 

Rea, Russell (Gloucester) 

Rea, Walter .ussell (Scarboro’ 
Rees, J. D. 

Rendall, Athelstan 

Richards, Thomas (W.Monm’th 
Ridsdale, E. A. 

Roberts, Charles H. (Lincoln) 
Roberts, G. H. (Norwich) 
Roberts, John H. (Denbighs,) 
Robertson, J. M. (Tyneside) 
Robinson, 8S. 

Robson, Sir William Snowdon 
Rogers, F. E. Newman 

Rose, Charles Day 
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Runciman, Walter 

Russell, T. W. 

Rutherford, V. H. (Brentford) 
Samuel, Herbert L. (Cleveland 
Searisbrick, T. T. L. 

Scott, A.H.(Ashton-under Lyne 
Seaverns, J. H. 

Seddon, J. 

Seely, Colonel 

Shaw, Charles Edw. (Stafford) 
Shaw, Rt. Hon. T. (Hawick B.) 
Shipman, Dr. John G. 

Sileock, Thomas Ball 

Simon, John Allsebrook 
Sinclair, Rt. Hon. John 
Smeaton, Donald Mackenzie 
Soames, Arthur Wellesley 
Soares, Ernest J. 








Spicer, Sir Albert 

Stanley, Hn. A. Lyulph (Chesh.) 
Stewart, Halley (Greenock) 
Stewart-Smith, D. (Kendal? 
Straus, B. 8. (Mile End) 
Strauss, E. A. (Abingdon) 
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Taylor, Austin (East Toxteth) 
Taylor, John W. (Durham) 
Tennant,Sir Edward(Salisbury 
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Thompson,J.W.H. (Somerset, E 
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Trevelyan, Charles Philips 
Verney, F. W. 

Wadsworth, J. 
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Ward,W. Dudley (Southampt’n 
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Warner, Thomas Courtenay T 
Wason,Rt Hn. E.(Clackmannan 
Wason,John Cathcart (Orkney) 
Waterlow, D. S. 

Watt, Henry A. 

White, J. D. (Dumbartonshire) 





| White, Luke (York, FE. R.) 


| Pearson, W.H.M. (Suffolk,Eye) | Whitehead, Rowland 


| Philipps, Col. Ivor (S’thampton 


| Whitley,John Henry (Halifax) 
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Whittaker, Sir Thomas Palmer 
Wiles, Thomas 

Wilkie, Alexander 

Williams, J. (Glamorgan) 
Williams, Llewelyn (Carmarth’n 
Williams. Osmond (Merioneth) | Wilson, W. T. ( 
Williamson, A. Wodehouse, Lor 


Wilson, John (1 
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Wilson, Henry J. (York, W.R.) 
Wilson, J. H. (Middlesbrough) 


Wilson,J.W. (Worcestersh. N.) 
Wilson, P. W. (St. Pancras, 8.) 


of the House. 
Wood, T. M’Kinnon 
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Jurham, Mid) 

TELLERS FOR THESAYES—Mr, 
Whiteley and Mr. J. A, 
Pease. 

Westhoughton) 

et 


NOES. 


Douglas, Rt. He 
Duncan, Robert 
| Faber, George I 
Fardell, Sir I’. ¢ 
| Fell, Arthur 
| Fletcher, J. S. 
Forster, Henry 


Anson, Sir William Keynell 
Anstruther-Gray. Major 
Arkwright, John Stanhope 
Aubrey-Fletcher, Rt. Hon.Sir H 
Balearres, Lord 

Baldwin, Stanley | 
Balfour. RtHn.A.J.(City Lond.) | 
Banbury. Sir Frederick George 
Banner, John S. Harmood- 
Beckett, Hon. Gervase Gretton, John 
Boyle, Sir Edward 
Bridgeman, W. Clive | 
Bull, Sir William James | 
Burdett-Coutts, W. 
Carlile, E. Hildred 

Carson, Rt. Hon. Sir Edw. H 
Castlereagh, Viscount 

Cave, George 

Cecil, Evelyn (Aston Manor) 
Cecil, Lord John P. Joicey- | 
Chamberlain, RtHn.J.A.(Wore. 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Clark,George Smith ( Belfast,W. 
Clive, Perey Archer 

Coates, E. Feetham (Lewisham 
Corbett, T. L. (Down, North) 
Courthope, G. Loyd | Long. Rt. Hn. W 
Craig,Charles Curtis( Antrim, S. | Lowe, Sir Franc 
Craig,Captain James(Down,E.) | M°Calmont, Col 
Darlympje. Viscount | Marks, H. H. (1 
Doughty, Sir George 


Harrison- Broad 
Helmsley, Visc« 
Hills, J. W. 

Houston, Rober 


Hunt, Rowland 


| Keswick, Willia 


Law, Andrew B 


Main Question again proposed. 


Debate arising. 


And, if being after Eleven of the Clock, | 


und objection being taken to further 
Proceeding, the Debate stood adjourned. 


LICENSING ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read, and 


discharged. Bill withdrawn. 


POLLING DISTRICTS (COUNTY 


| Gardner, Ernest 

| Gibbs, G. A. (Bristol, West) 
Baring,Capt. Hn.G( Winchester) | Goulding, Edward Alfred 
| Haddock, George B. 
Hamilton, Marquess of 
Hardy, Laurence (Kent, Ashf’rd | 
| Heaton, John Henniker 


Hill, Sir Clement 


| Kenyon-Slaney,Rt.Hon.Col.W. 


Kimber, Sir Henry 
| Lane-Fox, G. R. 


m. A. Akers- Moore, William 

(Lanark,Gov an | Morpeth, Viscount 

Jenison (York) | Nicholson,Wm. G. (Petersfield) 

reorge Nield, Herbert 

| O'Neill, Hon. Robert Torrens 

| Parker,Sir Gilbert(Gravesend) 

| Parkes, Ebenezer 

| Pease,Herbert Pike( Darlington 

| Randles, Sir John Seurrah 

| Ratcliff, Major R. F. 

Rawlinson,John Frederick Peel 

Remnant, James Farquharson 

Roberts,S. (Sheffield, Ecclesall) 
Ronaldshay, Earl of 

Rutherford, W. W. (Liverpool ) 

Salter, Arthur Clavell 

Sassoon, Sir Ecward Albert 

Starkey, John R. 

Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 

Thomson, W. Mtchell-( Lanark) 

Walker, Col. W.H. (Lancashire ) 

Warde, Col.C. E. (Kent, Mid) 

m | Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 

| Winterton, Earl 

| Wortley, Rt. Hon. C.B. Stuart- 
Wyndham, Rt. Hon. George 


William 


ley, H. B 


punt 


t Paterson 


onar (Dulwich ) 


| Lee. Arthur H.(Hants,Fareham 


alter (Dublin,S) | TELLERS FoR THE Noes—Sir 
‘is William Alexander Acland-Hood and 
onel James Viscount Valentia. 

Kent) | 


Mason, James F. (Windsor) 


{ SUPPLY (ARMY ESTIMATES). 
Postponed Proceeding on Question 
l« That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 


Chair,” resumed. 
Question again proposed. 


And, objection being taken to further 


Proceeding, the debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed to-morrow. 


SUSPENSION OF THE ELEVEN O’CLOCK 
RULE. 

Mr. GEORGE WHITELEY (York- 

shire, W.R., Pudsey) gave notice to move 

the suspension of the Eleven o’clock 





COUNCILS) BILL. 


Read a second time, and committed to | 


a Standing Committee. 


| Rule for to-morrow. 


Adiourned at sixteen minutes 


after Eleven o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, 5th March, 1908. 
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BILL BUSINESS. 


PRIVATE 


The LORD CHANCELLOR acquainted the 
House, that the Clerk of the Parliaments 
had laid upon the Table the certificate 
from the Examiners that the further 
_ Standing Orders applicable to the follow- 
Sing Bill have been complied with: 


= Bognor Gas Light and Coke Company , 


S (HLL. } 


Also the Certificate that the Standing 
> Orders applicable to the following Bill 
_ have not been complied with: London 
Sand Windsor Motor Roads, Tramroads 
3 : and Tramways. 


nm by the 


The same were ordered to lie on the 
Table. 


Herne Bay Pier Bill [H.L.]; Hudders- 
field Water Bill [H.L.]. Reported, with 
Amendments. 


a en indicates r¢ 


Bognor Gas Light and Coke Company 
Bill [H.1.]. Read 2* (according to order), 
and committed: The Committee to be 
proposed by the Committee of Selection. 


North British and Mercantile Insurance 
Company Bill [H.L.]. Read 2°, and 
committed. 


Stratford-upon-Avon, Towcester, and 
. Midland Junction Railway, Evesham, 
* Redditeh, and Stratford - upon - Avon 
© June ‘tion Railway, and East and West 
x Junction Railway (Amalgamation) Bill 
2 LL .]; Alliance and other Assurance and 
= Insurance Companies Bill [1.L.] ; Leith 
‘ Burgh Bill [H.L.]; West London, Barnes, 
and Richmond Tramways Bill [H.L.]; 
Croydon and Southern District Tramways 


w the conumencement gl 


sides 


Bill [u.L.]; Camborne Water Bill; 
London and Windsor Motor Roads, 
Tramroads, and Tramways Bill. Ex 


aminers Certificates of non-compliance 
with the Standing Orders referred to the 
Standing Orders Committee on Thursday 
next. 


Swansea Valley Gas Bill [H.1.] ; Llanelly 
Gas Bill [H.L.]; Crystal Palace Company 
Bill{u.t.]; Rhymney Railway Bill [H.1.] ; 
Taff Vale Railway Bill [a.L.]; Great 
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, Western Railway Bill [H.L.]; Fishguard 
_and Rosslare Railways and Harbours Bill 
[H.L.]; London County Council (Tram- 
| ways ‘and Improvements) Bill [H.L.]; 
'Thames River Steamboat Service Act, 
1904 (Amendment) Bill [H.L.]. Report 
from the Committee of Selection, that the 
Lord Belhaven and Stenton be proposed 
to the House as a Member of the Select 
Committee on the said Bills in the place 
of the Earl of Graham (D. Montrose) ; 
read, and agreed to. 


LONDON AND DISTRICT ELECTRICITY 
SUPPLY BILL [u.1.]. 
LONDON ELECTRIC SUPPLY 
BILL [H.L.}. 
LONDON (WESTMINSTER AND KEN- 
SINGTON) ELECTRIC SUPPLY COM- 
PANIES BILL [H.t.]. 


*THE CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(The Earl of ONsLow): My Lords, I beg 
to move, “ That it is desirable that the 
London and District Electricity Supply 
Bill [H.L.]; the London Electric Supply 
Bill {H.L.]: and the London (Westminster 
and Kensington) Electric Supply Com- 
panies Bill [H.L.| be referred to a Joint 
Committee of both Houses of Parliament.” 
In asking your Lordships to agree to the 
appointment of this Joint Committee, I 
trust you will forgive me if for a moment 
or two I remind you of the position of 
the question of the supply of electrical 
The story goes back 
a long way, but I shall only trouble your 
Lordships with the history of the matter 
from the year 1905. In that year one 
important Bill, called the Administrative 
County of London Bill, was introduced. 
That Bill was examined by two Com- 
mittees, one a Committee of your Lord- 
ships’ House presided over by the noble 
Karl, Lord Camperdown, and the other a 
Committee of the House of Commons, 
presided over by Lord Airedale, then Sir 
James Kitson. In 1906 the London 
County Council itself promoted a Bill, 
on the ground that the demand for 
electrical energy in London and certain 
surrounding districts comprised in the 
area of supply was rapidly increasing, 
that ther6 was every reason to believe 
that the demand would continue to 
increase, and that in the near future the 
use of electrical energy would be far 
more general. There was also in that 
session a Bill promoted by the same 
parties, as in the previous session 
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called the Administrative County Bill, 
and some dozen more. The Bill of 
the London County Council was referred 
toa Committee in the other House, and 
the Committee reported that in their 
opinion the preamble had not been proved 
and gave their reasons therefor. In 
1907 the County Council again introduced | 
a Bill, but before it was considered by | 
either House of Parliament it was 
materially modified, great portions of it 
being withdrawn, and the Committee to 
whom it was referred finally decided that 
it ought to be rejected. The other Bill, 
the one promoted by the companies, 
remained until near the close of the 
session, when it was withdrawn. The 
position now is that there is no Bill 
promoted by the London County Council 
before Parliament, but there are three 
Bills the names of which appear on the 
Notice Paper—namely, the London and 
District Electricity Supply Bill, the 
London Electric Supply Bill, and the 
London (Westminster and Kensington) 
Electric Supply Companies Bill. The 
first of these is for the formation of an 
independent commercial company to sup- 
ply electrical energy to London, the second 
is to form a joint committee of most of the 
existing electric supply companies in Lon- 
don for the purpose of supplying the whole 
of the area, and the third is for what I 
may call linking up a smaller number 
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of companies in London and enabling them 
while maintaining their own installations 
and their own generating stations, to) 
supply electricity in bulk to each other, | 
and, of course, in detail to consumers. | 
I think that the reasons which prompted 
the London County Council to promote 
their Bill in the year 1906 are even | 
greater to-day than they were then. | 
There can be no doubt whatever but 
that it is high time that a supply of | 
electricity for power purposes should be | 
given to consumers in London, and [| 
venture even to go so far as to say that | 
it is approaching a _ scandal that | 
they should not be able to avail them- | 
selves of that supply from some source or | 
other. It is for that reason, and in the | 
hope that the matter may now be threshed | 
out before what I venture to think is the | 
most competent tribunal which Parlia- | 
ment can possibly appoint — namely, a | 
Joint Committee of both Houses—that I | 
ask your Lordships to send these Bills to 
such a Committee. I do not know, of | 
course, what view will be taken of them. 
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I know that strong views are held, on 
one hand, that the supply of electricity 
ought to be given by an ordinary com- 
mercial company, and, on the other hand, 
that it ought to be given by a municipality, 
either the smaller municipalities or 
the London County Council; but [ 
certainly think the time has arrived when 
the whole matter ought to be most care- 
fully considered. It may be that the 
Committee to which these Bills will he 
referred will decide that the third and 
the least anibitious of all the schemes— 
namely, the one which proposes to link 
up the existing companies, very much in 
the same way as the water companies in 
London were linked up very shortly 
before the Bill was introduced which 
enabled a public authority to acquire 
them—is the best; and, if so, that may 
prove to be the solution of the difficulty. 
But in any case [ think that this is a matter 
which may very properly be referred to a 
Joint Committee, and in the hope that 
this question may be settled in this 
session of Parliament, I beg to move 
the Motion standing in my name. 


Moved, That it is desirable that the 
London and District Electricity Supply 


| Bill [H.L.]; the London Electric Supply 


Bill [H.L.]; and the London (West- 
minster and Kensington) Electric Supply 
Companies Bill [1.L.]; be referred to a 
Joint Committee of both Houses of 
Parliament.—(7he Earl of Onslow.) 


On Question, Motion agreed to. 


PETITIONS. 


SMALL LANDHOLDERS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


Petition for Amendment of; of the 
Central and Associated Chambers of 
Agriculture. Read, and ordered to lie 
on the Table. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Supplementary regulation for secondary 
schools in Wales (including Monmouth- 


| shire) 1907. 
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VIVISECTION (ROYAL COMMISSION). 


Fourth Report, with appendix (minutes 
of evidence) October to December, 1907. 


Presented (by command), and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


LOCAL TAXATION (IRELAND). 


Accounts of receipts and payments for 
the financial year from Ist April, 1906, 
to 3lst March, 1907. 


FERTILIZERS AND FEEDING STUFFS 
ACT, 1906. 

Fertilizers and Feeding Stuffs Regula- 
tions No. 2, 1907, made by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Technical In- 
struction for Ireland. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND 
TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION FOR 
IRELAND. 

The American Gooseberry Mildew, and 

Black Currant Mite (Ireland) Order, 

1908. 


MILITIA ACT, 1882. 

Returns of description of qualifications 
of deputy lieutenants lodged during 
1907, as furnished to the Chief Secretary 
for [reland. 


Laid before the House (pursuant to 
Act), and ordered to lie on the Table. 


NEW BILL. 


SUNDAY CLOSING (SHOPS) BILL 
[H.L. ]. 

A Bill to provide for the closing of 
shops and the prohibition of street trad- 
ing on Sunday. Was presented by Lord 
Avebury; read 1*; to be printed ; and 
to be read 2* on Tuesday, the 17th 
instant. (No. 25.) 


POISONS AND PHARMACY BILL [H.t.]. 
[SECOND READING. ] 


Order of the Day for the Second Reading 
read. 


*THE LORD PRESIDENT oF tHE 
COUNCIL (The Earl of Crewe): My 
Lords, in asking your Lordships to read 
this Bill a second time, I need only detain 
you a very few minutes. The subject is 
a familar one to your Lordships, because 
a very similar Bill wa= passed through 
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this House in the session before last. 
Last year a similar Bill was introduced 
in another place, but I think it was only 
introduced and was not read a second 
time. 


As regards the present Bill, I need 
only remind your Lordships that its first 
clause deals with some additions which 
are considered necessary to the schedule 
of poisons. The second clause, which is 
an important one from an agricultural 
and horticultural point of view, enables 
certain poisonous substances used for 
sheep dips and other purposes to be sold 
by dealers who are not chemists, where 
the need arises, owing to the absence of 
qualified sellers. The third clause is also 
an important, but not a controversial one. 
It provides that where a chemist carries 
on business at more than one shop there 
shall be a qualified chemist in charge of 
each place of business. The fourth clause 
deals with some amendments to the 
Pharmaceutical Society’: examination, 
and the fifth clause has to do with the 
further safeguarding of the sale of certain 
poisonous substances in common use for 
household and other purposes. 


But, my Lords, this Bill differs from 
the previous Bill in that it omits to 
touch on two subjects about which some 
controversy took place on the former 
occasion. There was some question 
whether or not the Bill should apply to 
Ireland. I do not propose to trouble 
your Lordships with the arguments pro 
et con on that subject, and I will state 
the reasonin a moment. The other con- 
troversial point related towhat should be 
the powers of limited companies trading 
as chemists as regards the titles which 
they could use—ought they to be allowed, 
or ought they not to be allowed, to des- 
cribe themselves as chemists and drug- 
gists, and use similar titles of that kind. 
Considerable controversy arose on both 
those points and we have not included 
them in the Bill for this reason. There 
is a sharp demarcation of feeling upon 
both of them, exhibited, I think, even 
more strongly in another place than here. 
We therefore propose that this Bill should 
be referred to a Joint Committee of both 
Houses, in order that they may take 
some further evidence, if they so desire, 
upon those two points, and make a recom- 
mendation upon them to Parliament. 
We think that time will certainly be 
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saved by the adoption of that course, 
and I hope that the Bill will,come back 
from the Joint Committee in sufficient 
time to enable those very valuable un- 
controversial clauses to become part of 
the law of the land, with such additions 
on the two disputed points as Parliament 
may think fit to make after hearing the 
views of the Joint Committee. 


Moved, ‘“‘ That the Bill be now read 
2°."—(The Earl of Crewe.) 


Lorp ASHBOURNE: My Lords, the 
subject dealt with in this Bill is one 
of the greatest importance, and it in- 
volves considerations which require the 
most careful attention before legislation 
is passed. I therefore think the course 
suggested by the noble Earl the Lord 
President of the Council is a convenient 
one. It is possible that the matters to 
which the noble Earl referred in the 
earlier part of his remarks, though they 
may not be controversial, may still be 


open to criticism and difference of opinion, | 


and therefore I assume that what will be 
referred to the Joint Committee will be 
the whole Bill. 


THe Eart oF CREWE : Hear, hear. 
Lorp ASHBOURNE: And the Joint 


Committee, I understand, will be able 
to make such suggestions as they may 
think right in reference to the clauses in 
the Bill, and to new clauses which they 
may think it important should be in‘ro- 
duced. The reading of the Bill indicates 
that, although the subject is susceptible 
of the clear and simple statement that 
has been made by the noble Earl, it is one 
upon which there may be certain mis- 
understanding. The very definition and 
ascertainment of what are poisons is a 
matter open to difference of opinion. 
The first clause sweeps away the schedule 
to the Pharmacy Act of 1868. That 
was in itself a long schedule in two parts, 
specifying the articles to be deemed 
poisons within the meaning of that Act. 
It is, however, to be repealed, and Clause 
1 substitutes for it a very much longer 
schedule. The Act of 1868 when applied 
to Ireland in the year 1870 had a very 
substantial addition made to its schedule, 
and I have no doubt that at the present 
moment no one could off-hand, without 


The Earl of Crewe. 
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being an expert, say exactly which 
schedule in reference to both countries 
could be regarded as at all perfect. The 
power of addition must always be given 
in such legislation. You can never 
stereotype a schedule of poisons at any 
particular moment; the growth of 
scientific knowledge may require addi- 
tions, and I have no doubt that the 
schedule to the Act of 1868 has been added 
to by Orders just as the schedule to the 
Act of 1870 relating to Ireland has been 
added to by Orders issued by the proper 
authority there. It is obviously de- 
sirable to have a schedule which is in- 
telligible. But in this Bill there are 
two or three methods of treatment. That 
may be necessary in view of the diffi- 
culty and complexity of the subject. 
The schedule to this Bill is divided into 
two parts. In reference to the first part, 
any chemist selling the poison must know 
the purchaser or have the purchaser in- 
troduced to him; but the remainder of 
the -chedule is not open to that provision. 
Clause 5 enables regulations to be made 
in order to safeguard the sale and dis- 
tribution of certain poisons commonly 
employed for domestic and industrial 
purposes, and the clause contains 
a brand new definition. Why these 
poisons are not left to be dealt with by 
existing schedules I do not know, but I 
am quite sure there is some valid reason 
worthy ofattention. In regard to Clause 2, 
to which the noble Earl rightly directed 
attention, I think there is considerable 
ambiguity as to the class of poisonous 
substances introduced. They are not 
called poisons but poisonous substances, 
and I think it is right to treat 
them differently, as they are intended 
for agricultural purposes. But they 
should be marked. If a person is _per- 
mitted to sell them he should be bound 
to put some mark to indicate that, though 
not exactly poisons, they are poisonous 
substances. It will be found, on refer- 
ence to the Bill, that there is this 
restriction in regard to the sale of poison- 
ous substances for the purpose of sheep 
dips. That is intelligible. But should 
not similar cautionary measures be 
applied to the other poisonous substances 
sold for agricultural purposes? That 
is, however, a matter of detail. I only 
mention it now to indicate the necessity 
of enabling purchasers to see that they 
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are dealing with something which may | that the Poisons and Pharmacy Bill be 


be detrimental to health and may kill. 
That is a matter which should not be lost 
sight of in examining this Bill. 
noble Earl mentioned—and I do not 
dissent from what he said—that it is 
wise and reasonable to enable local 
authorities to grant licences for the sale 
of sheep dips, weed killers, and other 
poisonous substances for use in connection 
with agriculture and horticulture in 
places where the reasonable requirements 
of the public are not now met. I think 
it is very desirable, indeed, that some 
change in this respect should be made. 
I have known hard cases in Ireland where 
highly respectable country shopkeepers 
have innocently sold poisonous matters 
for agricultural purposes, to discover 
afterwards that they had by so doing 
violated the law. Therefore I think it 
is desirable that this should be remedied. 
Towards the end of his remarks the noble 
Earl referred to two controversial matters. 
one of which affected Ireland. The 
question of Irish legislation cannot be 
left out of view here. We are fairly 
intelligent people in Ireland, and very 
advanced in our civilisation, but very 
few of us wish to be poisoned, and there- 
fore’we should like to see the subject of 
poisons dealt with in some clear and 
intelligible way ; and if there is to be an 
improvement in the law in England we 
should like to have it extended to Ireland. 
I do not press the case to any extreme 
point. I am quite ready to recognise 
that there may possibly be some differ- 
ence of opinion; but, if it is not found 
convenient or desirable to apply the 
whole Bill, I can see no possible objection 
to saying that the same schedule of 
poisons which science has found to be 
necessary for England should be extended 
to Ireland. We are on what should be 
common ground in this matter, and I do 
not see why there should be any diffi- 
culty in applying the revised schedule 
to Ireland. I am glad the Bill is to be 
considered by a Joint Committee, and I 
have no doubt that the matters to which 
I have referred, and other points, will 
receive full consideration. 


On Question, Bill read 2" 


THe Eart or CREWE: My Lords, 
I now beg to move, “ That it is desirable 


The | 


referred to a Joint Committee of both 
Houses of Parliament.” 


Moved, “‘ That it is desirable that the 
Poisons and Pharmacy Bill be referred 
to a Joint Committee of both Houses of 
Parliament.”—(The Earl of Crewe.) 


On Question, Motion agreed to. 


ENGINEER MILITIA. 

Lorp RAGLAN: My Lords, I rise 
to ask the Under-Secretary of State for 
War some Questions with regard to the 
Engineer Militia of which I have given 
him private notice. I have spent a con- 
siderable amount of time in trying to get 
answers to most of these Questions, and 
I trust that to-day the noble Earl, after 
the long notice I have given him, will be 
able to supply definite answers to at 
least a certain number of them. My 
first Question is: Upon whom will rest 
the responsibility of: obtaining officers 
for the new Special Reserve ? Those 
of your Lordships who have been con- 
nected with the Militia, whether as lords- 
lieutenant or as regimental officers, will 
know what extreme difficulty there has 
been for many years, more especially of 
late years, in obtaining officers. It has 
come home particularly to myself, 
because I have the honour to command 
a Militia regiment of which the establish- 
ment of officers is larger than that of 
other Militia unit in the United 
Kingdom. I know from my own exp- 
perience that hitherto a very considerable 
amount of work has devolved on com- 
manding officers of units in trying to 
find officers to fill vacancies. The War 
Office has never lifted a finger to assist 
us, and the matter has been left primarily 
to the lords-lieutenant ; but practically 
the responsibility of obtaining officers 
has fallen entirely on the commanding 
officers of units. The War Office, I am 
informed, now propose to take the work 
on itself, but I hope not in the same 
light-hearted way in which it has taken 
up other duties connected with the 
changes introduced by the present Secre- 
tary of State for War, because the matter 
is an exceedingly difficult one, and upon 
the success in obtaining officers will 
largely, if not entirely, depend the 
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success of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
scheme. 


My next Question is—Will a recruit 
officer do the six months drill with his 
unit and the remaining six months with 
the Regular Forces, or will he only do 
sixty-three days with his unit? The 
latest Order I have received is that 
recruit officers are only to do sixty- 
three days with their unit. Therefore, 
I presume that the remainder of the 
training will be done with units of the 
Regular Army or at the depots. I do 
not find any fault with the idea of 
sending an officer to do a course with the 
Regular Army after he has learnt a 
certain amount, but I do view with sus- 
picion the idea that he can be trained 
from the very first with a unit other than 
his own. I think every one of your 
Lordships who has any knowledge of 
military matters will know that a young 
officer attached to a strange unit runs 
the risk of not learning very much, and 
I therefore trust that the noble Earl will 
be able to inform us that six months 
recruit drill at least will be done with the 
officer’s own unit. 


Then I should like to ask the noble 
Earl what officers will be called up for 
duty during the six months recruit 
drill in the Engineers. It would be 
interesting to know whether the same 
proportion of officers will be allowed to 
come up for six months, as have been 
allowed to come up in the past for 
sixty-three days or less. Another im- 
portant question is that of travelling 
expenses. The tradition that the Militia 
consisted of county gentlemen who 
officered the regiments of their own 
counties has endured to this extent, that 
travelling expenses are allowed within 
the boundary of the county only ; but as 
Parliament has successfully legislated 
the country gentleman out of existence, 
many regiments are officered by gentlemen 
not residing in the county, who have 
expensive journeys to and from training. 
In the past the Militia was trained for 
at least four weeks in the year, and in 
certain cases the Artillery, and in all 
cases the Engineers, trained for six 
weeks ; but in future no Militia regiment, 
as far as I can understand, will be trained 
for more than three weeks, and Engineers 
for only fifteen days. It does seem to 
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me that it would be a great hardship if 
officers who were only to be out for fifteen 
days were required to pay their own 
travelling expenses. I therefore ask 
whether Special Reserve officers in future 
will receive travelling expenses to and 
from their homes: (a) For annual 
training; (b) if called up for duty at 
depots, etc. I trust that the attention 
of the War Office has been directed to this 
and that some relief will be given in the 
desired direction. I remember pointing 
out to the War Office some years ago the 
injustice inflicted upon officers in this 
matter, and the answer I received 
was that if the expenses were paid it 
would involve an exceedingly large grant. 
My comment upon that is that it shows 
what a very large sum of money the 
country is extracting from officers who 
serve in the Militia. 


My next Question is with regard to 
Regular officers. What establishment of 
Regular officers will be given to units of 
the Special Reserve Royal Engineers, and 
will they be Royal Engineer officers ? At 
the present moment it is laid down that 
except the adjutant and the quarter- 
master, the officers of those particular 
units will consist entirely of Militia 
officers. I should be glad to have the 
noble Earl’s assurance that that is not 
going to be altered. Again, I think it 
would be a gracious act on the part of the 
War Office if it could see its way to confer 
on quartermasters attached to the Special 
Service section the honorary rank of 
captain in the Army, as is at present done 
in the case of the adjutant. If it is im- 
portant for the adjutant, I venture to 
think it is a great deal more important for 
the quartermaster. The quartermasters 
are a most deserving body of officers ; no 
praise can be too high for their services, 
and the concession would make a con- 
siderable difference in their social posi- 
tion. Mr. Smith is a nobody, but 
Captain Smith is a somebody. The con- 
ferring of this honorary rank would cost 
the country nothing, but it would be 
very greatly appreciated by a large body 
of most deserving servants of the Crown. 

Then I should like to call the noble 
Earl’s attention to the question of the 
up-keep of the band and the mess. It 
must be evident that with the reduction 
of the period of training the band and 
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mess will cost more in proportion than | most important that these non-com- 
with the longer period. I have gone/| missioned officers should be encouraged 
into the figures, and I find that the band | to go through the various courses. I 
of my regiment costs us £300 a year.| should like to know if it is proposed 
With the reduced period the cost will be | stilltoallow them to go through the rail- 
£180, but this the officers will have to| way course, the Engineer course at 
meet out of fifteen days pay instead of | Chatham, and so forth, and to encourage 
£300 out of eight weeks pay. I also | them todoso by means of special bounties 
desire information as to the messing| on passing the examinations. 
arrangements for the Regular officers! Phen I should like to ask, will separa- 
attached to the Special Service unit. In tion allowances be granted to non- 
future we are told that * certain number commissioned officers when called up for 
of Regular officers will form integral recruit drill or when doing courses 2 
parts of these units. These Regular Again, will the War Office reconsider 
officers will be the only permanent part | the question of allowing old soldiers 
of the units except for three weeks in the | ¢, enlist in the Special ‘Wines: aban 
year. Are those officers to have the use of |... ) > aamecey Mikkel ni as 
the band, and of the whole of the messing eg il ge ag pe adie rein 
property, for which they will have paid) the Militia are an excellent and valuable 
nothing, and which belong to the Militia |body of men; they provide a large 
officers ¢ if not, what arrangements will | proportion of the non-commissioned 
be made in regard to the band and the | officers, and their knowledge of military 
mess? If they are to be handed over to | duties is of inestimable value. I should 
the Regular officers, all I Can 6ay 36 that ‘look upon it as a great misfortune if 
it strikes me as an exceedingly unfair | these men were prevented from joining 
arrangement. I hope these matters have | ty Special Reserve, as would be the 











been considered, and that justice will be | case if the age limit remained at thirty. 
meted out. | Then I should like to ask whether, if a 
retired Regular non-commissioned officer 
4 now come to perhaps the most! oniists in the Special Reserve, he will 
erty ae = — i. |receive an additional bounty as at 
rec ga Mags oie ud : secon 'S> | present. I trust that the additional 
what nember of Geecial Wonres nen- that at the present moment something 
tate : like a third of the Militia are over thirty 
commissioned officers _ will be allowed vears of age, and I should like to wale 
ars hed for ——— drill. In the | the noble Earl how many men over the 
past I have been allowed in my regiment age of thirty were in the Militia at the 
to call bid for duty with the reerults | date of the last annual return, and how 
during the sixty-three days preliminary the loss of these valuable men will be 
drill one-half of the non-commissioned | . 
as 0 > ase | SRD GOOR. 
oflicers. Now that the preliminary drill 
is to be extended to six months I should; There are other points with regard 
be glad to know if the same proportion to non-commissioned officers. As the 
of non-commissioned officers will be | training will now be so short ard the 
allowed up as before. It is a matter of | non-commissioned officers more impor- 
creat importance to get these non- | tant than ever, will an attempt be 
commissioned officers up at this time, | made to induce retired non-commissioned 
because the opportunity afforded at the | officers of the Royal Engineers to enlist 
preliminary drill is the only one we|in the Special Reserve units? If these 
have of instructing them. I look upon units are to go straight on active service 
the training which they get then as/|as they are*in peace time it is essential 
most valuable, the more so as the annual that their officers and non-commissioned 
training follows immediately, and the officers should be the very best it is 
non-commissioned officers fall into their | possible to obtain, and I think if a few 
places with a much better knowledge | pounds a year bounty and a little 


of their duties than if they had not | judicious advertising of the advantages 


attended the preliminary drill. It is) of the Special Reserve section would 
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induce retired sergeants or corporals 
of the Royal Engineers to join the 
Special Service section, it would be a 
great advantage. At the present moment 
the non-commissioned officers are pro- 
moted from the ranks of the Militia 
on the recommendation of their com- 
pany officers. A company officer in 
the future will see very little of his 
company. In the fifteen days he will 
hardly get to know the men by name, 
let alone their characters and qualifica- 
tions. Therefore, I should like to ask 
how promotion to non-commissioned 
officer rank is to take place, and who 
will recommend for it. I am afraid 
these units will become what used to 
be called adjutant’s regiments, and 
that the recommendation for promotion 
to non-commissioned officer rank will 
rest with the adjutant. 


As to training, I should like to ask how 
the fifteen days annual training in 
engineer units will be allocated, and 
what degree of efficiency for war will be 
expected from them. I heard with great 
astonishment the statement by the noble 
Earl the other day that it was not neces- 
sary that these men should be trained 
in musketry, because they were only going 
to be used in future in siege works and on 
railways. I can assure the noble Earl 
that I had a company in South Africa, 
working on the railway, which was fired 
at every day for two months, and in 
my opinion to send men ignorant of 


musketry on advanced siege and railway | 


works would be little short of murder. 
Are the Royal Engineers in future to be 
considered a non-combatant corps ¢ 
Next, I would ask the noble Earl to state 
the average number of recruits enlisted 
for the Militia from 15th January to 15th 
February for the last ten years. The 
noble Earl took credit to the War Office 
that 2,531 men had enlisted in the Special 
Service section since 15th January. 
That is quite possible, but I have seen a 
great many Militia commanding officers 
who have been to the depots to see the 
recruits, and there is not one single man 
yet enlisted in the Special Service section 
who intends to remain in it; they ell 
intend to go on tothe Army. These men 
have probably joined the Special Service 
section to feed up to the required standard 
for the Line. In the future, I do not 
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think any men will enlist direct into the 
Army ; they will do three months at the 
depot, receive the bounty of 30s., and 
then go on to the Regular Army. 


Then I have a question or two with 
regard to the Engineers. Why was 
the bridging battalion abolished 4? Who 
is to transport the material in future, 
and who are to make bridges if required in 
war? It is curious that in this country 
we are always copying somebody eise, 
and I believe the bridging battalion was 
abolished, primarily, of course, for 
economy, but, secondly, because the 
Japanese in the war in Manchuria had 
no bridging battalion. As a matter of 
fact, the engineer work of the Japanese 
during the war in Manchuria was re- 
markably badly done, and since the 
war the Japanese have, I believe, devoted 
themselves to largely increasing the num- 
bers of their engineers. We, on the 
other hand, are going to the opposite 
extreme. We have abolished our 
bridging battalion, and also reduced 
many other companies of Royal Engineers. 
In future, I understand, the pontoons 
will have to be dragged about by the 
Army Service Corps. If that is the 
case, it is any odds against the pontoons 
ever leaving the base. And, even if 
the pontoons could be got to the river, 
it is long odds against any persons being 
on the spot who know how to construct 
bridges. Those who saw the pontoon 
brigade bridge the Tugela, admit 
that it was one of the most beautiful 
pieces of work they ever saw, and it must 
obviously be a most dangerous thing 
to entrust this work, which is often done 
under fire, to partially instructed men. 


The other day the noble Earl the 
| Under-Secretary stated that I was in- 
correct in saying that the Submarine 
Miners had been disbanded. They had, 
said the noble Earl, been transferred to 
|the Admiralty. Well, either the War 
| Office does not know what it has done, 
| which is quite possible, or else it is 
| unable to explain to the noble Earl what 
iit has done. The Submarine Miners 
| were disbanded straight away, and the 
men were told, “Good morning; we 
| don’t want you any more.” This action 
/has produced an exceedingly bad effect 
/on recruiting generally in those districts 


where the Submarine Mining Section of 
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the Militia existed. If I am wrong, per- 


haps the noble Earl can tell me how | 


many of the men of the late Submarine 
Mining Engineers have been enlisted by 
the Admiralty for similar duties. Then 


I would ask what is to happen to the | 


officers of these disbanded units? And, 
finally, have any steps been taken by 
the Admiralty to defend any of our ports 
by mine fields, search-lights, or similar 
methods? 

When the Submarine Miners were 
abolished the duties of defending the 


ports were handed over to the Admir- 


alty. The mines, I believe, have been 
sold,a”dat the present moment I under- 
stand that no defences of a similar char- 
acter exist. I believe it to be quite a 
matter for discussion whether the system 
of defending the ports by mine fields is 
a right or wrong one, but, whether it 
was efficient or not, it gave a sense of 
security to the people residing in those 
particular ports; and I am firmly of 
opinion that when there is again a war 
scare, Which, naturally, in the course of 
events will come, there will be a clamour 
for the restoration of those means of 
defence. If not, in the event of war 
the Fleet will be tied to the coast in 
order to give that appearance of defence 
which the people of this country will 
demand. I trust that, even if these 
units have been disbanded, the plant, if 
I may so call it, has not been sold, and 
that the mines and electric cables are 
still in existence and are being preserved 
from deterioration by careful storage. 

Many of these are very important 
points. I cannot think that the War 
Office sufficiently consider the fact that 
you cannot pull up by the roots an old 
institution, which has lasted many hun- 
dred years, without affecting men of all 
classes. This policy has been destructive 
ot the efficiency of the Militia in the 
past; it will exercise a bad influence on 
the Special Service section in the future ; 
and I do most earnestly entreat the 
War Office, if it cannot answer the 
whole of these Questions now, to make 
up its mind as soon as possible to let 
the force know what is to happen. 


THe  UNDER-SECRETARY — or 
STATE ror WAR (The Earl of Ports- 
MouTH): My Lords, I have no personal 
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| grievance against my noble friend, be 
cause he gave me private notice of the 
'whole of his Questions; but I do think 
| the fact that the Questions are not on 
the Paper places your Lordships in some 
difficulty. I therefore rather regret that 
my noble friend, when I informed him 
‘at the beginning of the week that I 
would be ready to answer his Questions, 
did not put them on the Notice Paper. 


Lorp RAGLAN : I was actuated by a 
consideration for the printing bill. 


THe Eart or PORTSMOUTH: My 
noble friend asks me, in his first Question, 
upon whom will rest the responsibility 
of obtaining officers for the new Special 
Reserve. In the first instance, we have 
every hope that the existing Militia 
officers will accept the new conditions 
as far as they can, and that for the 
present at any rate they will form the 
backbone of the Special Reserve as far 
as officers are concerned. That they 
may do this on as large a scale as possible 
the Committee, under the Chairmanship 
of Sir W. Nicholson, to which my right 
hon. friend the Secretary of State re- 
ferred at the recent gathering at the 
Militia Club, is being appointed. Se- 
condly, as I indicated in a recent reply 
to Lord Hardinge, we hope to establish 
the * Officers Training Corps.” An Army 
Order will shortly be issued on the subject. 
This corps will be specially designed to 
create a supply of officers for the Special 


Reserve. Its training, which will be 
under the immediate control of the 


Chief of the General Staff, will be devoted 
to fitting members of Universities and 
schools for such commissions. 

In his second Question, the noble 
Lord asks whether a recruit officer will 
do the six months drill with his unit 
and the remaining six months with the 
Regular Forces. The question as to 
how an officer is to be trained during 
his first two years of service is still under 
consideration, as a great number of 
details have necessarily to be settled. 
Then my noble friend asks what officers 
_ will be called up for duty during the six 
‘months recruit drill in the Engineers ? 
| Subsequently he put to me a Question 
| bearing on the same subject, namely, 
will Engineer units be allowed a suffi- 
‘ciency of old hands for the recruits 
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training ? I will answer Questions 3 and 
17 together. Regulations will shortly 
be issued dealing with this matter; 
it is proposed that officers and old hands 
should be called up in much the same 
way as in the past under the Militia 
regulations. 


Engineer 


The noble Lord, in his fourth Question 
asks me whether Special Reserve officers 
will in future receive travelling expenses, 
to and from their homes: (a) for annual 
trainirg; (b) if called up for duty et 
depots, etc.? Our intention is, when 
officers are ordered up for military duty 
by a competent authority, that they 
should be given their travelling expenses 
not exceeding the cost of conveyance 
from and to their permanent residences. 
We hope shortly to publish regulations 
on these and similar points of detail. In 
reply to Question 5, in which the noble 
Lord asks what establishment of Regular 
officers will be given to units of the Special 
Reserve Royal Engineers and whether 
they will be Royal Engineer officers, I 
have to say that one adjutant and one 
quartermaster Regular Royal Engineer 
officers will be on the establishment of 
the Royal Monmouth group and on that 
of the Royal Anglesey group, which will 
be the only special reserve Engineers. 

Then I come to a point on which the 
noble Lord laid considerable stress. He 
asked, can honorary rank of captain be 
given to quartermasters on appointment 
to units of the Special Reserve, as is now 
done in the case of adjutants of Auxiliary 
Forces and only lieutenants in the 
Army ? In reply to that question I have 
to say that the grant of this honorary 
rank to quartermasters appointed to the 
Special Reserve will be, as in the past 
with the Militia, governed by Article 51 
of the Royal Warrant, viz. :— 

“A quartermaster may be granted the hon- 
orary rank of lieutenant on appointment, of 
captain after ten years commissioned service 
on full pay, and major after fifteen years 
commissioned service on full pay.” 

F’Next I am asked what additional 
allowance will be given for the upkeep 
of the band? My answer is that the 
band allowance will not be increased at 
present. Then the noble Lord desires to 
know what further allowance will be 
given for the upkeep of (a) officers’ mess ; 
(b) non-commissioned officers’ mess ? No 
allowance is given even now for the 
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upkeep of officers’ and non-commissioned 
officers’ messes. A daily mess allowance 
of 4s. will be given to each individual 
officer, and I may point out that this is 
already largely in excess of that given 
to the Regular officer. 


It is the same ag 


Lorp RAGLAN : 
the Militia get now. 


THe Eart or PORTSMOUTH : Then 
I am asked what number of Special Re- 
serve non-commissioned officers will be 
allowed to come up for recruit drill ? 
It is not anticipated that it will be neces- 
sary in the normal to call up any Special 
Reserve non-commissioned officers. If 
and when this is found to be necessary, 
special instructions will be issued. In 
his ninth Question the noble Lord asks 
whether non-commissioned officers will 
be encouraged to go through the various 
courses and receive a bounty for doing 
them as now. The training authorities 
are now considering what courses of 
instruction will be necessary under the 
new arrangements. It is anticipated 
that they will be much the same as at 
present. But in any event bounties will 
be given as now for any courses deemed 
necessary by the responsible authorities. 

Will separation allowance be granted 
to non-commissioned officers when called 
up for recruit drill or when doing courses, 
is the next question ? Separation allow- 
ance will be given to non-commissioned 
officers when up for annual training or 
when attending authorised courses of 
instruction. They will not be given the 
allowance when drilling recruits, as this 
attendance is voluntary—see Paragraphs 
185 and 188 Militia Regulations. Then 
the noble Lord asks, will the War Office 
re-consider the question of allowing old 
soldiers to enlist in the Special Reserve, 
as the age limit of thirty will stop them ? 
This matter has been very fully con- 
sidered, and I am unable to give my 
noble friend any hope that the age limit 
for enlistment will be extended. Then 
the noble Lord asks whether, if a retired 
regular non-commissioned officer enlists 
in the Special Reserve, he will receive an 
additional bounty as at present? Yes, 
an additional bounty of £3—see Appen- 
dix 10 of the Special Army Order of 
23rd December. 
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I am next asked how many men over | 
the age of thirty were in the Militia 
at the date of the last annual return, 
and how will the loss of these valuable | 
men be made good. The total number | 
of men (all arms) of thirty and upwards | 
on Ist October, 1907, was 20,629. As my | 
noble friend has already asked this | 
question in connection with some Militia | 
Infantry statistics which I gave, in a} 
recent debate, the Infantry figures | 
corresponding to the figures I then 
gave would be those in the last published 
annual return, 2.e., the strength on Ist 
October, 1906. According tothe return, 


the number would be 14,246. As to! 
how the loss of these men will be 
made good, I may point out that 
our proposals do not necessarily 


imply their immediate loss. It is laid 
down in the Army Order of 23rd December | 
that existing Militiamen who are under 
forty-eight may transfer to the Special | 
Reserve, and there are no grounds for 
believing that men over thirty will not 
remain by re-engaging in the Special 
Reserve as they have hitherto done in 
the Militia. 


Lorp RAGLAN: But no man over | 


thirty will be able to enlist in future. 


THe Eart or PORTSMOUTH: Yes. 
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commissioned officer rank be arranged, 
and who will recommend for it? The 
system which at present obtains in the 
Militia wil] be followed. We do not 
anticipate that the somewhat shorter 
period of annual training necessitates 
any change. 


Then the noble Lord asks how the 
fifteen days annual training in Engineer 
units will be allocated, and what degree 
of efficiency for war will be expected 
from them? The fifteen days annual 
training of the Royal Engineer Special 
Reserve units will be primarily devoted 
to instructing them as a unit in the 
technical duties which they will be 


| required to perform in war, and a syllabus 


of training is being drawn up. The 
degree of efficiency will depend on the 
class of men who enlist and the efforts 
of the officers of the corps concerned, 


/but must, necessarily, be limited by 


the time available for training. If 
expert men enlist as Special Reservists, 
these companies may attain a consider- 
able degree of efficiency. My noble 
friend’s seventeenth Question—namely, 
Will Engineer units be allowed a 
sufficiency of old hands for the recruits 


_ training ?—I have already answered in 


dealing with his third Question. Next 
T am asked, If the trained men do no 
musketry, how can they be expected 


_to work under fire, certainly in siege 


Lorp RAGLAN: You must lose | 


them all eventually. 


Tue Eart or PORTSMOUTH: My) 
noble friend’s fourteenth Question reads | 
as follows: As the training will now | 
be so short and the non-commissioned | 
officers more important than ever, will an 
attempt be made to induce retired non- 
commissioned officers of the Royal En- 
gineers to enlist in the Special Reserve | 
units? It is not proposed to offer any , 
special inducements to retired non- | 
commissioned officers of the Royal En- | 
gineers to enlist, beyond those offered in | 
Appendix 10 of the Army Order of 23rd | 
December, to non-commissioned officers | 
of the Artillery, Engineers and Infantry 


alike. Next, the noble Lord puts this | 


Question: Seeing the training will be | 
so short that the company officers will | 
hardly see, and certainly will not know, | 
their men, how will promotion to non- | 


work, and probably in railway work 


(as occurred continually in the South 
| African War) practically unarmed? I 
‘have to inform my noble friend that 


the question as to whether the trained 
Royal Engineer Special Reservist is 
to be required to fire a course of musketry 
has not yet been finally decided. In 
reply to the next Question as to whether 
the Royal Engineers will, in future, be 
a non-combatant corps, I have to say 
that there is no such intention in 
the mind of the Army Council. 


I am next asked to give the average 
number of recruits enlisted for the 
Militia from January 15th to February 
15th for the last ten years. My noble 


‘friend, on a moment’s reftection, will. I 


hope, understand that, while I can give 
the figures for the corresponding month 
in each of the ten years, it is impos- 
sible to give them for the exact dates 
he has indicated. The only figures 
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available are for four weeks from Satur- 
day to Saturday for the nearest period to 
the dates asked. He will understand this 
when I explain that the,returns we get 
are weekly, not daily. The average 
number of Militia Recruits on this basis 
—viz., for the nearest period of four 
weeks — is 3,508 per annum. If he 
wishes, I shall be glad to let him have 
the numbers for each of the ten years. 
In taking this average figure, however, 
it must not be forgotten that it includes 
the period of the South African war, 
when all such statistics were obviously 
affected in various ways. 

The noble Lord then refers to the 
bridging battalion. He asked, why was 
the bridging battalion abolished ? Who 
is to transport the material in future, 
and who are to make bridges if required 
in war? The Engineer duties of bridg- 
ing can be taught to the same indi- 
viduals to whom those of (a) field 
fortification and demolition ; (4) repair 
of roads; and (c) water supply and en- 
campment will be taught. Under the 
old Army corps organisation the field 
companies performed all these duties, 
although the bridging battalion existed 
in addition. All bridging work could, 
therefore, be perfectly well carried out 
by the field companies, so long as a 
park of bridging material was kept at 
some convenient point ready to send up 
when required. On the introduction of 
the divisional organisation last year the 
two field companies allotted to each 
division were given in a somewhat larger 


Engincer 


personnel, and increased amount of 
bridging material to make them inde- 


pendent of the new bridging trains 
when only small rivers were in question. 
Two of these new bridging trains form 
part of Army troops attached to six 
divisions of the expeditionary force, 
each transporting the material for 200 
yards of medium bridge. These will be 
sent forward when large rivers have to 


be crossed, and the actual bridging 
work will be carried out by the field 


companies with divisions. 


Lorp RAGLAN : Who will transport 
the material ! Will they have their own 
drivers ? : 

THe Ear, or PORTSMOUTH : It 
will depend on the conditions, on 


whether large or small rivers will have to 
be crossed. Then the noble Lord asks, Is 


The Earl of Portsmouth. 
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the War Office aware that o. ar - ountries 
are increasing the number ot their 


Engineers (especially Japan) while we 
have largely reduced the Royal Engineers, 
and the Militia Engineers are to be 
reduced by twenty-two officers and 500 


men? The War Office is aware of 
changes in Engineer organisation in 
foreign armies. Though the establish. 


ments of our new Royal Engineer units 
show a reduction of strength on the 
whole, the proportion of Engineers to the 
other arms in the expeditionary force 
shows an increase on our former organisa- 
tion. The reduction arises from the 
policy of handing over submarine mining 
to the Navy, and also to a policy hased 
on our sea supremacy, which allows us to 
make a reduction in our fortress com- 
panies. In pursuance of the above 
policies there will be a reduction of the 
Militia Engineers, due to the tact that we 
do not require Special Reservists either 
for the mobilisation of Engineer units in 
the Expeditionary Force or to meet the 
wastage of war. The old Militia field 
and fortress companies, therefore, are not 
required, but new railway units and 
siege companies are being organised from 
the old Militia units. 


The remaining Questions put to me 
by the noble Lord are—(23) How 
many of the men of the late Submarine 
Mining Engineers have been enlisted by 
the Admiralty for similar duties! (24) 
What is to happen to the officers of these 
disbanded units? and (25) Have any 
steps been taken by the Admiralty to 
defend any of our ports by mine fields, 
search- light or similar methods ? These 
questions put by my noble friend afford 
me an opportunity of clearing up a mis- 
apprehension regarding the service of 
Submarine Mining Engineers. What I 
meant to convey on a recent occasion 
when this question was before your Lord- 
ships was that the care of defended ports, 
which was formerly, to the extent of 
submarine mining, etc,, thrown upon the 
Army, is now altogether assigned to the 
Navy. Submarine mining, therefore, 
ceased to be one of the duties of the 
Regular Engineers, and, consequently, 
of the Militia Engineers. This fact I 
considered to be a likely cause why re 
cruiting for Militia Engineers in a sea 
faring place like Swansea should fall off. 
As regards the steps taken by the Admir- 
alty to defend our ports by submarine 
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mining or other means, I have no doubt 
adequate measures have been taken, but 
what they precisely are would be rather 
a question for my noble friend who repre- 
gents the Admiralty. 


LorpD RAGLAN : The noble Earl has 
not answered the Question as to what 
is to happen to officers of disbanded units 
of Submarine Miners. 


THe EarL oF PORTSMOUTH: That 
js a matter the War Office “are still 
considering. 

COMMITTEE OF SELECTION FOR THE 
STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Report from, That the Committee have 
nominated the following Lords to serve 
on the Standing Committee— 


L. Archbp. of E. Yarborough. 
Canterbury. Russell. 

L. Chancellor. . Dartrey. 

L. Archbp. of York. E. Feversham. 


. Lytton. 


E. Crewe. . Ancaster. 
(L. President.) Carrington. 
Halsbury. 
M. Ripon. Cromer. 


CPL ed bot fd bed bt td 


(L. Privy Seal.) . Plymouth. 


D. Bedford. V. Falkland. 
D. Northumberland. V. Hutchinson. 
(E. Donoughmore.) | 
M. Winchester. V. Cross. 
M. Lansdowne. V. Knutsford. 
M. Salisbury. V, Llandaff. 
M. Bath. V. Ridley. 
V. Churchill. 
E. Derby. V. Milner. 
E. Denbigh. V. Selby. 
E. Chesterfield. V. St. Aldwyn. 


E. Jersey. 





E. Lauderdale. L. Bp. London. 

E. Carnwath. L. Bp. Hereford. 
E. Waldegrave. L. Bp. Southwark. 
E. Portsmouth. L. Hastings. 

E. Clarendon, L. Clinton. 

E. Malmesbury. L. Zouche of 

E. Onslow. Haryngworth. 
E. Chichester. L. Clifford of 

E. Beauchamp. Chudleigh. 


E. Stradbroke. 
E. Vane. 


L. Barnard. 
L. Saltoun. 


(A. Londonderry.) L. Balfour. 


E. Cawdor. 
E. Camperdown. 
E. Lichtield. 


L. Kenyon 


L.Stewart of Garlies. | before Six o'clock, 


morrow, half-past Ten o’clock. 


(E. Galloway.) 
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L. Brodrick. 

(V. Midleton.) 
L. Ribblesdale. 
L. Granard. 

(Z. Granard.) 
L. Colchester. 

L. Ranfurly. 

| (E. Ranfurly.) 
| L. Rosebery. 

| (E. Rosebery.) 

| L. Kilmarnock. 

| (E. Errol.) 

| L. Poltimore. 

| L. Denman. 

| L. Oranmore and 
Browne. 
Kintore. 

| (#. Kintore.) 

| L. Elgin. 

| (£. Elgin and 
Kincardine.) 
| L. Belper. 

| L. Brougham and 
| Vaux. 

| L. Kinnaird. 

| L. Lawrence. 

L. Castletown. 
L. Wolverton. 

L. Sandhurst. 

L. Lamington. 





ra 


| 


| 


Committee. 


L. Ampthill. 

. Reay. 

. Tweedmouth. 

. Monk Bretton. 
. Herries. 

. Monkswell. 

. Ashbourne. 

. Montagu of 

Beaulieu. 

. Macnaghten. 

. Newton. 
Stanmore. 

Burghclere. 

James. 

Heneage. 

. Ludlow. 

. Newlands. 

. Curzon. 

. Avebury. 

. Alverstone. 

. Shuttleworth. 
. Allerton. 

. Sanderson. 

. Desborough. 

. Weardale. 

. Haversham. 

. Courtney of 
Penwith. 

L. Airedale. 

L. Collins. 
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Read, and ordered to lie on the Table. 


| COMMITTEE OF 
| 
| 
' Report from, 
| have nominated 


SELECTION FOR THE 


STANDING COMMITTEE. 


That the Committee 
the following Lords to 


/serve as Chairman of the Standing 


| Committee :— 
| E. Crewe. 

(L. President.) 
. Onslow. 
. Camperdown. 
. Cross. 


estes! 
mg ie ioe 


| 
H 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Read, and 


| Table. 


V. St. Aldwyn, — 


L. Balfour. 
L. Burghclere. 


ordered to lie on the 


Report from the Committee of Chair- 


| 
| STANDING COMMITTEE. 
| 


'men of the Standing Committee, That 
| they have appointed the Viscount Cross 
| Chairman of the Standing Committee ; 
| read, and ordered to lie on the Table. 


* House adjourned at ten minutes 


till To- 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, 5th March, 1908. 


The House met at quarter before Three 
of the Clock. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


PRIVATE BILLS (STANDING ORDER 62 
COMPLIED WITH). 

Mr, SPEAKER laid upon the Table 
Report from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, that, in the 
case of the following Bills, referred on 
the First Reading thereof, Standing 
Order 62 has been complied with, viz. :— 
London Port and Docks Bill; Great 
Eastern Railway (Steamboats) Bill. 

Ordered, That the Bills be read a 
second time. 


PRIVATE BILLS (STANDING ORDER 67 
NOT COMPLIED WITH). 

Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table 
Report from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the 
case of the following Bill, referred on 
the First Reading thereof, Standing 
Order 67 has not been complied with, 
viz. :—Sligo and Arigna Railway Bill. 


Ordered, That the Report be referred 
to the Select Committee on Standing 
Orders. 


Camborne Water Bill,—*“to confer 
further powers on the Camborne Water 
Company for the raising of capital; and 
for other purposes,” presented, and read 
the first time; and referred to the 
Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills. 


PRIVATE BILLS (GROUP (C). 

Mr. WHITBREAD reported from the 
Committee on Group C of Private Bills : 
That Mr. Joyce, one of the members of 
the said Committee, was not present dur- 
ing the sitting of the Committee this 


day. 
Report to lie upon the Table. 


PRIVATE BILLS (GROUP C). 


Mr. WHITBREAD reported from the 
Committee on Group C of Private Bills : 
That the parties promoting the Swinton 
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and Mexbrough Gas Bill had stated that 
the evidence of William Brock Keen, of 
23, Queen Victoria Street, in the city of 
London, was essential to their case ; and 
it having been proved that his attendance 
could not be procured without the inter- 
vention of the House, he had been in. 
structed to move that the said William 
Brock Keen do attend the said Com- 
mittee on Monday next, at half-past 
Eleven of the Clock. 


Ordered, That William Brock Keen do 
attend the Committee on Group C of 
Private Bills on Monday: next, at half- 
past Eleven of the Clock. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 


That they have come to the following 
Resolution, viz., That it is desirable that 
the Poisons and Pharmacy Bill be referred 
to a Joint Committee of both Houses of 
Parliament. 


That they have come to the following 
Resolution, viz., That it is desirable that 
the London and District Electricity 
Supply Bill, London Electric Supply Bill, 
and London (Westminster and Kensing- 
ton) Elevtric Supply Companies Bill be 
referred to a Joint Committee of both 
Houses of Parliament. 


LIVERPOOL CORPORATION (STREETS 
AND BUILDINGS) BILL. 

Mr. CORRIE GRANT (Warwickshire, 
Rugby) in moving that it be an instruction 
to the Committee of Selection to refer, 
if they think fit, the Liverpool Corporation 


(Streets and Buildings) Bill to the 
Police and Sanitary Committee, said 
the Bill was one of the nature 


usually dealt with by the Police and 
Sanitary Committee, but by a flaw in the 
Order it was technically excluded from it. 
Hence his Motion which he hoped the 
House would agree to. 


Mr. LAYLAND-BARRATT (Devon- 
shire, Torquay) seconded. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That it be an instruction to the 
Committee of Selection to refer, if they 
think fit, the Liverpool Corporation 
(Streets and Buildings) Bill to the Police 
and Sanitary Committee.”—(Mr. Corrie 
Grant.) 
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Mr. WILLIAM RUTHERFORD 
(Liverpool, West Derby) asked if this 
course was likely to delay the passage of 
the Bill. 
would involve no serious delay he would 
not oppose the Motion. 


Mr. CORRIE GRANT said that | 
hitherto the Police and Sanitary Com- 


mittee had got through its work at a 
reasonable period of the session, and 
would, no doubt, deal with this Bill with- 
out delay when it came before them. 
But the date of its being before them did 
not depend on the Committee. 


Mr. WILLIAM RUTHERFORD: 
Under these circumstances I do not 
object to the Motion. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Ordered accordingly. 


PETITIONS. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


Petition from Newry, in favour ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


LICENSED PREMISES (EXCLUSION OF 


CHILDREN). 
Petitions for legislation ; From Aspley 
Guise, Edmonton, Fishponds, Great | 


Wakering, Pangbourne, Runcorn, and 
Welburn ; to lie upon the Table. 


MORAY FIRTH (ILLEGAL TRAWLING). 


Petition from Burghead, for preven- 
tion ; to lie upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
ON SUNDAY BILL. 

Petitions in favour; From Bristol ; 
Edmonton ; Ferry Hill Station ; Leasing- 
thorne ; North Shields (three); and 
Paddington. To lie upon the Table. 


WOMEN’S ENFRANCHISEMENT BILL. 


Petition from Bolton, in favour ; to lie 
upon the Table. 
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RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


ACT, 1882 (DEPUTY LIEU- 
TENANTS, IRELAND). 

Copy presented, of Return of 
descriptions of qualifications of Deputy- 
Lieutenants lodged during 1907, as 
|furnished to the Chief Secretary for 


| Ireland [by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 





LOCAL TAXATION (IRELAND) ACCOUNT. 


| Copy presented, of Account of Receipts 
into, and Payments out of, the Local 
| Taxation (Ireland) Account, under The 
Probate Duties (Scotland and Ireland) 
| Act, 1888, The Customs and Inland 
Revenue Act, 1890, The Local Taxation 
| (Customs and Excise) Act, 1890, The 
Purchase of Land (Ireland) Act, 1891, 
| The Finance Act, 1894, The Local Govern- 
| ment (Ireland) Act, 1898, and The Local 
| Government (Ireland) Act 1902, for the 
year ending 31st March 1907 [by Act] ; 
| to lie upon the Table. 


| 
| 


| FERTILISERS AND FEEDING STUFFS 
| ACT, 1906. 


| 

| Copy presented, of Fertilisers and 
| Feeding Stuffs Regulations, No 2, 1907, 
/made by the Department of Agriculture 
‘and Technical Instruction for Treland 
| {by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 

| 

| DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
| TECHNICAL 
LAND. 
Copy presented, of the American 
| Gooseberry Mildew and Black Currant 
| Mite (Ireland) Order, 1908 [by Act] : 
to lie upon the Table. 


AND 
INSTRUCTION FOR IRE- 


EAST INDIA (TRADE). 


Copy presented, of Tables relating to 
the Trade of British India with British 
Possessions and Foreign Countries for 
the five years 1902-3 to 1906-7 [by 
Command]; to lie upon the Table. ; 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Copy presented, of List of Certified 
Schools for Blind, Deaf, Defective, and 
Epileptic Children in England and Wales 
on the Ist August 1907 [by Command] ; 
to lie upon the Table. 
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POST OFFICE (MONEY ORDERS). 
Copy presented, of the Money Order 

Amendment (No. 2) Regulations, 1908, 

dated 7th February 1908 [by Act]; to 

lie upon the Table. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
CIRCULATED WITH THE VOTES. 


Galmoystown Lands. 

Mr. PATRICK WHITE (Meath, N.) : 
To ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether the Estates 
Commissioners have received an applica- 
tion from Luke Cafirey, Diamor, Crossa- 
keel, for an economic holding on the 
lands of Galmoystown; and if it will 
receive favourable consideration. 


(Answered hy Mr. Birrell) An applica- 
tion from Luke Cafirey for a parcel of 
land on the Kearney estate, county 
Meath, was received by the Estates 
Commissioners on the 14th ultimo, but 
the applicant is not among the persons 
whom the Commissioners have selected 
as most suitable for the allotment of 
untenanted land on the estate in question. 


Trent Trade and the Railway Conference. 
Mr. SLOAN (Belfast, S.): To ask 
the President of the Board of Trade 
whether he will consider the advisability 
of asking for a representative of the fruit 
trade to attend the proposed railway 
conference for the purpose of making 
known from a practical point of view 
their difficulties and the conditions in- 
volved in the subjects to be discussed. 


(Answered by Mr. Lloyd-George.) The 
representation of traders and agricul- 
turists on the sub-committees of the 
railway conference is now under con- 
sideration, and I cannot at present make 
any statement thereon. 


Potato Trade and the Railway Conference. 

Mr. W. F. D. SMITH (Strand, 
Westminster): To ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether he has 
received from the Fruit and Potato 
Trades Association a request for repre- 
sentation on the Railway Conference ; 
and whether he can state if a repre- 
sentative of those trades will be asked to 
attend the Conference. 
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(Answered by Mr. Lloyd-George.) The 
association referred to, as well as a large 
number of other bodies, has asked to be 
represented on the Conference. The 
question of the representation of traders 
and agriculturists on the various sub- 
committees is at present under consider- 
ation. 


Free Railway Passes for Legislators. 

Mr. PATRICK WHITE: To ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
he will suggest to railway companies in 
Great Britain and Ireland the advis: ability 
of extending to legislators, while attending 
at Westminster, “the same facilities for 
returning to their homes at week ends as 
they now do to members of commercial 
travellers’ organisations. 


(Answered by Mr. Lloyd-George.) The 
granting of such facilities as those referred 
to by the hon. Member is a purely 
voluntary proceeding on the part of a 
railway company, and the Board of Trade 
do not think that they could usefully 
take action in the direction suggested. 


Gambling in Futures. 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick): To 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether he is aware that it is proposed 
by Congressman Hepburn to introduce 
legislation in the United States to prevent 
the evils arising from gambling in futures 
and options ; and whether he will cause 
inquiries to be made with a view to take 
similar measures to co operate with the 
United States and other nations to 
safeguard legitimate speculations, inves- 
tors and commerce generally. 


(Answered by Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman.) No, Sir. But, regard 
being had to the extreme difficulty of 
distinguishing for legislative purposes 


between illegitimate and __ legitimate 
commercial speculation, I am not of 


opinion that such inquiry as the hon. 
Member suggests would be productive of 
any useful result. 


Trade Statistics. 

Mr. ERSKINE (Perthshire, W.) : To 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
if he can state the values of the imports 
and exports, merchandise only, of the 
United Kingdom from and to India, 
self-governing Colonies, other Colonial 
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Possessions, and foreign countries, re- 
spectively, for each of the years 1902 
to 1907. 


Questions. {5 Marcu 1908} 850 


(Answered by Mr. Lloyd-George.) The 
following statement gives the particulars 
asked for by my hon. friend :— 


Questions. 





Statement showing the Value of the Imports and Exports of Merchandise into 
and from the United Kingdom in its trade with India, the Self-Governing Colonies, 
other British Possessions, and Foreign Countries, respectively, in each of the years 








from 1902 to 1907, inclusive, in millions of pounds sterling. 





Self- Other Total | Taishan | 
Year. British India. | Governing British British | C — * | Total. 
Colonies. | Possessions. | Possessions. | ountries. 

. sieuauaed meena — 
Million Million | Million Million | Million Million 
pounds. pounds. | pounds, pounds. pounds. pounds. 

(a) Total imports therefrom. 
1902 28°7 | 59°9 183 | 1069 4215 | 528-4 
1903 323 | = 636 178 =| «113-7 4289 | 5426 
| | 
1904 365 0 | G49 18-6 1200 131-0 | 551-0 
| | 
1905 361 | 721 19°7 1279 | 437-1 | 565-0 
| | 
1906 37°8 82:0 22-4 142-2 | = 465°7 607°9 
1907* 44-0 88°6 24:6 157-2 | 4887 645°9 
()) Exports of United Kingdom produce thereto. 
1902 | 32°7 60°4 16:0 109°1 174°3 283°4 
1903 34°5 59°3 17°3 1111 1197 290°8 
1904 | 406 52°3 19:0 111°9 188°8 300°7 
| | 
1905 | 43°0 52.1 | 18:3 113-4 216°4 329°8 
| 
1906 | 4592 B71 «19-0 121°3 254-3 375-6 
| | 
1907* | 52°] 640 | 21:3 137-4 288: 426°2 
| 
c) Exports of Foreign and Colonial produce thereto. 
(c) Exp g I 
1902 0°8 6:2 1°5 85 | B73 65°8 
1903 0°8 6:0 15 83 61°3 69°6 
1904 0-9 6°3 16 8-8 615 | = 703 
| 
1905 1-4 6°5 1-4 9°3 685 | 778 
1906 1-2 65 16 9:3 758 | 851 
1907* 1:2 72 i ee 10°1 81:9 92-0 
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851 Questions. 
Post Office Sub-Engineers. 
Mr. CLAUDE HAY (Shoreditch, Hox- 
ton): To ask the Postmaster-General 
whether, in view of the fact that in his 
recent circular applying the recommenda- 
tions of the Hobhouse Committee the 
present oflicers of the sub-engineers’ class 
are not specifically mentioned, it is his 
intention that the Committce’s recom- 
mendation in respect to these officers, 
viz., that after three years sub-engineers’ 
service, provided they are pronounced 
suitable and capable, they be promoted 
to second-class engineerships, is to be 
applied to existing sub-engineers. 


(Answered hy Mr. Sydney Buzton.) I 
do not find that any recommendation 
was made by the Select Committee in 
respect of the present members of the 
sub-engineers’ class. Paragraph 490 of 
the Report, which deals with the question 
of sub-engineers, applies only to sub- 
engineers recruited in the manner pro- 
posed. I may say, however, that existing 
sub-engineers will continue to be eligible, 
if they prove their fitness, for promotion 
to the class of second-class engineers. 


Monaghan Post Office. 

Mr. SLOAN: To ask the Postmaster- 
General what is the cause of the delay in 
the erection of the new post office at 
Monaghan on the Mill Street site, which 
the General Post Oftice Department 
decided on long since ; if he is aware that 
the contract for the same was given by 
the Board of Works and accepted by a 
local man named Francis Duffy, plasterer 
and contractor; if the latter withdrew 
from the contract before the bond was 
signed ; and if he will ascertain whether 
the Post Ottice Department will give the 
contract to the next lowest tender to the 
one mentioned, or advertise again. 


(Answered by Mr. Sydney Buxton.) The 
arrangements for the erection of the new 
post office at Monaghan are in the hands 
of the Board of Public Works in Dublin. 
I understand that difficulties occurred in 
regard to the contract originally placed 
by the Board ; but that a contract has 
now been placed with another firm, and 
that building operations are about to be 
put in hand. 


Clerks to Surveyors of Taxes, 
Mr. J. MACVEAGH: To ask Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
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‘he has investigated the case of the 
clerks to the surveyors of taxes, in 
accordance with the promise given to the 
deputation of clerks received by him on 
2nd May last; and if he can state when 
he will announce the result of his 
investigation. 


(Answerel by Mr. Asquith.) The case 
of the officers referred to is receiving my 
careful consideration, and I hope to be 
able to announce my decision at an early 
date. 


Non-Fatal Accidents in Factories. 

Mr. ARTHUR HENDERSON (Dur. 
ham, Barnard Castle): To ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart 
ment what number or percentage of the 
123,230 non-fatal accidents reported in 
1907 were made the subject of special 
investigation by factory inspectors. 


(Answerel by Mr. Secretary G!adstone.) 
The information asked for by the hon, 
Member is not available, and could only 
be obtained by a laborious examination 
of the district records. I may explain, 


however, that all accidents due to power 


machinery and other special causes, about 
one-third of the total number, are in 
vestigated on the spot by the certifying 
surgeon. The surgeon reports to the 
inspector, who then decides whether a 
further inquiry on his part is necessary, 
A vast number of the reported accidents 
are of a trivial character, and even if an 
investigation of each were possible it 
could seldom, from the nature of most of 
them, result in any preventive measures 
being taken. Perhaps I may refer the 
hon. Member in this connection to the 
Report of the Departmental Committee 
onthe Notification of Industrial Accidents 
which was issued in 1902 (Cd. 998). 


Imprisonment of Anti-Vaccinationists. 

Mr. LUPTON (Lincolnshire,Sleaford): 
To ask the President ot the Local 
Government Board how many persons 
have been received into local prisons for 
offences against the Vaccination Acts each 
year since 1873. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Gia/stone.) 

I beg leave to answer this Question. It 
is not possible to give this information 
exactly. From a Keturn laid before this 
House in June 1881 it appears that from 

| Ist January 1868 to 31st July 1879, 138 
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persons ‘were imprisoned for offences 
against the Vaccination Acts. From a 
similar Return published in 1890 the 
uumber imprisoned between 3lst July 
1879 and 8th August 1889 appears to 
have been 113. For further detgils 
reference should be made to these Returns: 
For the last eight years the figures were 
as follows :— 
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Year to 3lst March, 1900 - 37 
: 1901 - 44 
; 19022 - 36 
* 1903 - 56 
cs 1904 - 106 
a 1905 - 80 
. 1806 - 58 
. 1907. 9 


Trish Office of Works Contracts. 

Mr. O'GRADY (Leeds, E.): To ask 
‘the Seeretary to the Treasury whether 
he is aware that the firm of Thomas R. 
Scott and Company, Dublin, have a con- 
tract for map-cases and library furniture 
for the Office of Public Works, Dublin, 
and that the contract is being carried out 
by boy labour; whether he is aware that 
the matter has been investigated by the 
officers of the Public Works Department, 
on a complaint lodged by the Dublin 
branch of the Furnishing Trades Associa- 
tion, and that the reply to such complaint 
was that the boys engaged on the contract 
were fully competent to execute the work 
given; whether he is aware that no other 
firm of cabinet-makers in Dublin would 
adopt such a system; and whether, hay- 
ing regard to this unfair competition 
affecting others firms as well as artisans, 
he will make representations to the Oftice 
of Public Works so that this and other 
contracts may be carried out under trade 
union conditions. 


(Answered by Mr. Runciman.) I am 
informed by the Board of Works that the 
contract referred to is being carried out 
by skilled men, who work at the cabinet- 
making machines. 


fact explains the hon. Member’s state- 
ments. I understand, however, that the 
employment of apprentices is quite 
common in the trade, and that the hon. 
Member is mistaken in supposing that 
this firm stands alone in this respect. 
The boys, moreover, are only given the 
simpler kinds of work such as they are 
fully competent to execute and such as 


The firm, however, | 
employs apprentices and no doubt this | 
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they must do if they are to learn their 
trade. 


Questions. 


Scottish Statute Law Revision. 

Mr. DUNDAS WHITE (Dumbarton- 
shire): To ask the Lord Advocate 
whether in view of The Statute Law 
Revision (Scotland) Act, 1906, a revised 
edition of the ante-Union Statutes of 
Scotland is in preparation ; and, if so, 
when it will probably be ready. 


(Answerel by Mr. Thomas Shaw.) 
I am informed by the Secretary to the 
Statute Law Committee than an edition 
of the Pre-Union Scots Statutes (Revised) 
is now in the press and will very shortly 


be published. 


G.W. Railway and the Passenger Duty. 
Mr. THORNE (West Ham, 8.): To 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 


| whether the Great Western Railway Com- 


pany make separate returns, when claiming 
exemption from passenger duty, as to the 
amount of fares received for journeys on 
which they do not permit bicycles to ac- 
company passengers as luggage, although 
an extra charge is paid. 


(Answered by Mr. Runciman.) The 
company makes a monthly return to the 
Board of Inland Revenue of the amount 
received for the conveyance of passengers. 
No return is made in respect of money 
received by the company for the carriage 
of bicycles. 


Mr. THORNE: To ask the President 
of the Board of Trade, what the total 
amount of passenger duty paid by the 
Great Western Railway Company amount- 
ed to last vear; and what the total 
amount of passenger duty amounted to 
in England and Wales, in Scotland, and 
in Ireland, respectively. 


(Answered by Mr. Runciman.) The 
Great Western Railway Company paid 
£51,033 17s. 8d. in respect of passenger 
duty for the last. financial year. The 
total duty paid in England and Wales 
for the same period was £332,929 and in 
Scotland £23,713. The railway passen- 
ger duty does not extend to Ireland. 


Passenger Duty Returns. 
Mr. THORNE: To ask the President 





of the Board, what steps are taken 
2¥F 2 
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to differentiate between receipts from 
passengers liable to a certificate of ex- 
emption from duty and those which do 
not comply with statutory requirements ; 
and whether separate accounts are kept 
for season tickets and those issued for 
single and return journeys. 


Questions. 


(Answered by Mr. Runciman.). I am 
informed that the railway companies 
keep traffic books showing all the partic- 
ulars required, to enable them to furnish 
returns to the Inland Revenue giving the 
extent of bookings liable to and exempt 
from passenger duty. Separate accounts 
are kept for season tickets where the 
issue is of any substantial amount, and 


also of the bookings for single and return 


journeys for each class. 


Limited Partnerships Act 1907. 

Mr. MICKLEM (Hertfordshire, Wat- 
ford): To ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he can state when the 
rules to be made under Section 6 (4) of 
The Limited Partnerships Act, 1907, 
which has been in force since the Ist of 
January last, will be issued. 


(Answered by Mr. Kear’ey.) The rales 
to be made under Section 6 (4) of The 
Limited Partnerships Act, 1907, are in 
course of preparation, and will be issued 
shortly. 


Beri-beri. 

Mr. COOPER (Southwark, Bermond- 
sey): To ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether any scientific inquiry 
is being made by the Board into the 
cause of beri-beri ; and if not, whether he 
will consider the advisability of making 
a grant either to the Royal Society or the 
School of Tropical Medicine, to be ex- 
pended in experimental research to 


discover specific organism or toxin caus- | 


ing this disease. 


(Answered by Mr. Kearley.) The Board 
of Trade have been in communication 
with the Royal College of Physicians on 
the subject of beri-berion board merchant 
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Mr. COOPER: To ask the President 
of the Board of Trade whether, ag 
deficiency of nitrogenous food, over- 
crowding, and defective sanitation are 
conditions which, if combined, have been 
found favourable to the development of 
beri-beri, he will consider the advisability, 
when directing inquiries into the deaths 
from this disease of Chinese or Indian 
lascars on British ships, that these con 
ditions shall be reported upon as well as 
the adequacy and cost of the food 
supplied daily. 





| (Answered by Mr. Kearley.) Yes, Sir. 
The suggestion made in my hon. friend’s 
Question shall be borne in mind. 





! 
| Carlingford Petty Sessions Procedure. 

| Mr. MOONEY (Newry): To ask Mr. 
| Attorney-General for Ireland whether 
| his attention has been called to a state- 
/ment of Mr. Bull, resident magistrate, at 
| the recent petty sessions court held at 
| Carlingford, as to the anomaly existing 
|whereby persons summoned under 34 
Edw. 3, to show cause why they should 
| not be bound over to keep the peace, are 
| not entitled to call witnesses ; whether he 
|is aware that the late Attorney-General 
|for Ireland prepared a Bill to remove: 
| this anomaly ; and whether he will pro- 
| mote legislation to remove this admitted 
| anomaly. 
| 





(Answered by Mr. Cherry.) My atten- 
| tion has been called to the statement 
|referred to in the Question, and I quite 
| agree that it is desirable to allow persons 
| called upon to tind sureties to keep the 
| peace to examine witnesses on their own 
| behalf. A Bill was introduced by the 
|late Attorney-General for Ireland, now 
| Lord Atkinson, in 1901 providing for this 
jand other changes in the law on the 
| subject, but it was opposed and failed to 
| become law. The question of again 
introducing a Bill to allow such witnesses 
| to be examined is engaging the attention 
| of the Government. 


| Report of Local Authorities’ Accounts 
| Sin GEORGE FARDELL (Pad: 
dington, 8.) : To ask the President of the 





ships, and the matter is now beforea special | Local Government Board whether he has 
committee of Fellows of the College. On|had sufficient time to consider the 
receipt of the Committee’s Report the | Report of the Departmental Committee 
Board of Trade will consider whether any | appointed to inquire into the accounts of 
and, if so, what further steps should be | local authorities, dated 8th July, 1907; 
taken. ;and, if so, whether he contemplates 


a 
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issuing regulations based on the recom-| Duke of Devonshire, Conna, County 
mendations of such committee, so as to| Cork; and what has been the result of 
ensure the preparation of accounts of all | the action of the Estates Commissioners 
local authorities on sound and uniform | in endeavouring to effect his restoration 
principles, especially where statements of | to the holding, which is untenanted and 


profit and loss are required. | 

(Answered by Mr. John Burns) Thave | 
given consideration to the Report of the | 
Committee referred to, and I hope to give | 
effect to many of their recommendations. | 
I propose, in the first instance, to deal | 
with the accounts of rural district | 
councils ; and regulations with respect to | 
these are in preparation. | 


| 


British Sugar Refiners. | 
Mr. McARTHUR (Liverpool, Kirk- | 
dale): To ask Mr. Chancellor of the | 
Exchequer whether his attention has | 
deen called to the fact that, while 
British distillers, tobacco manufacturers, 
brewers, and other producers are com- 
pensated for the disturbance to their | 
respective trades arising from the} 
application of Excise regulations, British | 
sugar refiners receive no such considera- | 
tion, the Excise duty on refined sugar | 
manufactured in the United Kingdom 
being the same as the Customs duty on | 
the same class of sugar imported from | 
foreign countries ; and whether he will 
consider the desirability of granting a 
similar discrimination to that first | 
mentioned in the case of white sugar re- | 
fined in British refineries. 
| 
(Answered by Mr. Asquith.) The cases | 
are not parallel. There is no Excise duty 
on sugar, and the obligation to refine in 
bond was not imposed for Revenue pur- 
poses, but under The Sugar Convention 
Act, 1903, to carry out the requirements 
of the Convention, which applies to all 
the Convention countries, and one object 
of which was to protect the British 
refiners against still severer forms of the 
competition of which they now complain. 
In the other cases the compensation is 
allowed for restrictions which are im- 
posed for the protection of the Revenue. 


Curriheen Evicted Tenant. 
Mr. WILLIAM ABRAHAM (Cork 
County, N.E.): To ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland | 


_in the possession of the landlord. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) The 
Estates Commissioners have received an 
application from John Mulcahy, who was 
evicted from a holding on the estate of 
the Duke of Devonshire at present in the 
possession of the owner. The Commis- 
sioners are in communication with the 


/owner with a view to the reinstatement 
‘of Mulcahy, who is considered to be a 


suitable person to work a holding. 


Castlelyons Evicted Tenant. 

Mr. WILLIAM ABRAHAM: To ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland if he can state whether 
the Estates Commissioners have investi- 
gated the claim of Mr. Austin Rice for 
reinstatement in Coole farm, on the Peard 
estate, Castlelyons, County Cork, from 
which his father was evicted in 1886 ; 
whether the farm has since been taken 
by Mr. M’Causland, who sub-lets the land 
on the 11 months system; and if the 
Estates Commissioners can take any 
action to bring about the reinstatement 
of Mr. Rice in the holding. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) The Estates 
Commissioners inform me that an 
application was received from Mrs, 
Margaret Rice for reinstatement on a 
holding on the Peard estate from which 
her late husband had been evicted. The 
Commissioners consider Mrs. Rice to be a 
suitable persen to work a farm, and they 
are in communication with the present 
owners of the holding with a view to her 
reinstatement. An application was re- 
cently received from her son, Austin 
Rice, for reinstatement on the same 
holding, and the application was con- 
sidered with that of Mrs. Rice. 

Carrickfergus Dispute—Case of 

T. M’Kaig. 

Mr. SLOAN: To ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord-Lientenant of 
Ireland whether he is aware that the 
Estates Commissioners sent a letter to a 





whether the Estates Commissioners have tenant called M’Kaig, of the West 
received an application from Mr. John Division, Carrickfergus, estate, on 23rd 
Mulcahy, of Curriheen, an evicted tenant, December last, threatening to exclude his 
for reinstatement on the estate of the | holding from being sold unless he agreed 
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to terms which he considered unjust ; if | the qualifications of the present manager- 
he will order in this case a special | not possessed by the former one. 


inquiry or inspection in order to have a 


proper price fixed ; 


be issued of the exact date when purchase 
moneys are to be advanced and mention- 


ing a stated time for the tenants to sign | 


or otherwise. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) The Estate; | 


Commissioners inform me that on 23rd 
December, 1907, a letter was sent to T. 
M’Kaig, informing him that the Commis- 
sioners were prepared to make an advance 
for the purchase of his holding in the 
event of his signing an agreement for 
purchase at such a price as would repre- 
sent a reduction of 15 per cent. in his 
rent, and that in the event of his declin- 
ing to accept those terms the Commis. 
sioners would exclude his holding from 
the present sale. If at any future time 
M’Kaig and the other outstanding tenants 
on the estate mentioned in the Question 
should come to terms and sign purchase 
agreements, the Commissioners will be 
prepared to treat their holdings as a 
separate estate ; but the Commissioners 
are not prepared to delay the comple:ion 
of the sale of the portion of the estate on 
which tenants have agreed to purchase. 
The Commissioners do not consider that 
a new inquiry or inspection is necessary. 
It is not the practice, nor do the Com- 
missioners consider it necessary, to give 
notice to tenants who have not agreed to 
purchase of the exact date when advances 
will be made to the purchasing tenants. 


Westbourne National Schools, Belfast. 


Mr. SLOAN : To ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland if 
he is aware that the Commissioners of 
National Education, on the 27th August, 
1899, removed the manager and church 
committee from the control of the West- 
bourne national schools at Belfast for 
forcing the teachers to make illegal pay- 
ments ; can he say on what grounds the 
same manager was afterwards promoted 
to be patron and the most prominent 
member of the dismissed committee to 
be manager of these schools ; what steps, 
if any, were then taken to protect the 


teachers from illegal exactions ; if he can | 
state on what grounds the patron recently | 


dismissed the manager; why the board 


sanctioned his dismissal ; and what are | 


and whether he | 
will cause in due course a final notice to | 


| (Answered by Mr. Birrell.) The Com- 
missioners of National Education inform. 
'me that it appeared from an_ official 
‘inquiry in 1899 that certain of the 
teachers of Westbourne national schools. 
held their appointments on the condition 
of paying a yearly contribution towards. 
the expenses of the school, that the com- 
mittee of the Westbourne Church had 
been acting as a school committee andi 
usurping the functions of the manager, 


‘and had irregularly interfered in the 
/ matter of the appointment and dismissal 
'of teachers, and that the manager, the 


Reverend Mr. Witherow, had failed to» 
maintain his position and exercise his: 
functions as manager as defined by the: 
Commissioners’ rules. The Commis 
sioners, by an Order of the Board dated 
29th August, 1899, withdrew recognition 
from the committee and from the manager 
and, as a temporary arrangement, em- 
powered their district inspector to act as 
manager. This arrangement continued 
till October, 1900, when the Board consi- 
dered that the time had come when the 
school could, without danger of revival 
of the irregularities, be again placed under 
local control. Accordingly, by an Order: 
dated the 23rd October, 1900, the 
Reverend Mr. Witherow was recognised 
as patron. The patron of a national school 
has the right of acting as local manager 
himself or of nominating a suitable local 
manager. The Reverend Mr. Witherow 
nominated A. P. B. Moore, Esq., M-D.,. 
as local manager, and the Commissioners 
accepted this nomination and recognised 
Dr. Moore in that capacity. The Com- 
missioners have no evidence that Dr. 
Moore was the most prominent member 
of the dismissed committee, as stated in 
the Question. In September, 1899, the 
Commissioners issued a circular to all 
school managers warning them that to- 
require teachers, as a condition of their 
appointment, to contribute to the ex- 
penses of the school was entirely contrary 
to the spirit of their rules, and that under 
no circumstances could the Board sanction 
the levying of money from teachers as a 
condition of appointment or of continu- 
ance of appointment, and the Commis- 
sioners added that they would consider 
whether they should not withdraw grants 
from schools in which such practices were 
permitted. On 23rd January, 1908, the 
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patron nominated Mr. Charles West-| which contains a copy of the by-laws 
hourne Henderson as manager, Dr. Moore | made in pursuance of the section referred 


having ceased to be connected with West- | 
bourne Church. The patron stated he | 
appointed Mr. Henderson as manager at | 
the suggestion of Dr. Moore, and th: | 
appointment was recognised by the Com- 
missioners in accordance with Rule 40 
(b) of their code. The Commissioners 
cannot compare the qualifications of the | 
former and present manager. The present 
manager is qualified for the position. 


Carrickfergus Estate Purchase Scheme. 


Mr. SLOAN: To ask the Chief Secsre- | 


tary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland if 
he is aware that only three or four tenants 
out of twenty-eight or thirty on the 


to in the Question. 


Oroagh Evicted Tenant. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY . (Limerick, 
W.): To ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord-Lieutenant of. Ireland if he can say 
whether the Estates Commissioners have 
yet inquired into the case of John Hurley, 
in the parish of Croagh, evicted tenant ; 

‘and, if so, what steps have they taken to 
| have him reinstated. 


| (Answered by Mr. Birre’l.) The E stats 
| Commissioners have inquired into the 
case of John Hurley, and as a result of 
their inquiries have decided to take no 


West Division, Carrickfergus estate, have |. ction in the matter. 
signed purchase agreements within the | 
zones ; whether these lands form a com- | Borrigone Untenanted Lands. 
pact block of holding; and whether, in| Mr. OSHAUGHNESSY : To ask the 
view of the fact that the Estates Com- | Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 
missioners, in a letter dated 15th January | of Ireland if he can say whether it was 
last, suggested that the said lands should | with the view to purchase the untenanted 
be declared a separate estate, he can say | Jands at Morgans, Borrigone, in the 
if the Commissioners now propose ,b° | county of Limerick, the property of Mrs. 
declare the three or four scattered hold- | Sands, that the inspector of the Estates 
ings an estate out of the West Division, | Commissioners visited them recently ; 
and pay the bonus thereon if the majority | and, if so, whether he has succeeded in 
refused to sign at the prices demanded | bringing about a sale 

. ° . ° | ow oo ps 
under threat of isolation ; and, if so, will | iy 
he take steps, in the coming Land Bill, to | (Answered by Mr. Birre'l.) The E states 
pretect tenants, and withhold the bonus Commissioners inform me that their 





under such circumstances. 


(Answerel by Mr. Birre'l.) The Esta‘e 
Commissioners inform me that thirty six 
tenants on the land known as the West 
Division, Carrickfergus estate, have 
signed agreements to purchase, and that 
advances are being made to them. As 
already stated in reply to the hon. Mem- 
ber’s previous Question, the Commis- 
sioners are not prepired to refuse 
advances to the tenants because other 
tenants do not wish to purchase. 


Irish Local Government By-laws. 

Mr. MOONEY (Newry): To ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether any by-laws have 
been issued under Section 15 of The | 
Local Government (Ireland) Act, 1902; 
and, if so, whether he will lay a Copy of 
such by-laws upon the Table of this 
House. 


(dnswerel by Mr. Birre’l) 1 would 
refer the hon. Member to page 11 of the 
Appendix to the Report of the Local 
Government Board for the year ended 
March 1903 (Cd. 2012 of Session 1904), 


inspector visited the property of Mrs. 
Sands, county Limerick, in connection 
with the app'ication of John Houlihan 
| for reinstatement as an evicted tenant. 
|At Mrs. Sand’s request the inspector 
visited certain other lands in the neigh- 
bourhood, also the property of Mrs. 
Sands, but the Commissioners consider 
them unsuitable for their purposes. 


Crimean Pensions — Case of Andrew 
Cormick. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Longford, N.): 
| To ask the Secretary of State for War 
'to direct whatever gratuity Crimean 
| veterans are entitled to be sent to 
' Andrew M’Cormick, Bridge Street, Long- 
ford, who was present at the storming of 
Sebastopol during the Crimean War. 


(Answerel by Mr. Secretary Ha'dane.) 
, If the hon. Member will be good enough to 
forward tothe War Office the name of the 
regiment in which this man served and 
the date and cause of his discharge, his 
case shall be inquired into in order that 
it may be ascertained whether he is 
eligible for a pension. 
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West Kent nRegiment—Daniel Harvey's 
Pension. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL: To ask the 
Secretary of State for War if he will state 
on what grounds the pension of Daniel 
Harvey, No. 3732, West Kent Regiment, 
amounting to £2 10s., in January 1906 
was stopped for alleged failure to attend 
ball-firing practice 120 miles away from 
his home in time was stopped, whereas a 
man named Hickey, of the Grenadier 
Guards, who travelled with him on the 
same train, and was equally late, had his 
pension paid to him; and will he now 
gg that this man’s pension be paid to 

im, 


Questions. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) 
The matter is being made the subject of 
inquiry, and a further communication 
will be addressed to the hon. Member 
when the result of the inquiry is known. 


Private M’Auley, ist Leinster Regiment. 
Mr. J. P. FARRELL: To ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether he 
is aware that for a petty larceny charge, 
which was not fully proved, Thomas 
M’Auley, No. 5635, B Company, Ist 
Leinster Regiment, has been deprived of 
his pension of 6d. per day after serving 
all through the South African Campaign, 
including several engagements ; and will 
he direct that M’Auley’s pension be 
restored to him conditionally upon his 
never again being found charged with a 
like offence. 

(Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) 

I am aware that this man was convicted 
of felony, and in accordance with the 
regulations was discharged from the 
Army Reserve. Under these circum- 
stances reserve pay is no longer issuable. 
The hon. Member has been misinformed 
as regards this man being in receipt of a 

pension. 

Patrick Brady—2nd Oxfordshire Light 


nfantry. 
Mr. J. P. FARRELL: To ask the 


Secretary of State for War whether his 
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attention has been called to the case of 
Patrick Brady, of Smear, Aghnacliffe, 
county Longford, who was a soldier in 
the 2nd Oxfordshire Light Infantry 
Regiment, No. 1201, and who was dis. 
charged on a pension of 6d. a day owing 
to ill health, which was subscquently 
stopped, leaving him now in a destitute 
state; and will he direct that this man’s 
pension be restored to him. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) 
This man was discharged in 1885 on 
account of chronic Bright’s Disease, and 
was granted a temporary pension for six 
months, which was subsequently renewed 
for two further periods of twelve months, 
The Commissioners of the Chelsea 
Hospital have now issued instructions 
for his medical examination, with a view 
to determine whether he is eligible for 
the award of further pension. The 
result will be communicated to the hon. 
Member. 


Temperance in the Foot Guards. 

Sir GEORGE SCOTT ROBERTSON 
(Bradford Central) : To ask the Secretary 
of State for War whether temperance has 
increased considerably in the Foot Guards 
during the iast ten years; can he give 
percentage of cases of drunkenness to 
strength during the years 1897 and 1907 
respectively, and the percentage to 
strength of the three classes taken to- 
gether, of military certificates of educa- 
tion granted to non-commissioned officers 
and men during the same two years ; and 
can he give the takings of the coffee bars 
and grocery departments of the various 
battalions, including the depot of the 
Foot Guards, as compared with the 
takings of the liquor bars for the years 
1897 and 1907. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) 
The figures for the number of men fined 
for drunkenness, number of fines inflicted, 
and percentage of each to average 
strength are as follows :— 





Men fined. 


Percentage to 


Percentage to 
Fines inflicted. 





1897 - - - - 193 
Year ending Ist October 
1907 - - - 382 





average average 

strength. strength. 
3-27 275 4-66 
5°20 559 761 
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two instances were dealt with by rep- 
rimand or minor punishment instead of 
1907, a soldier became liable to a fine for ; the first only as now. For comparison 
the second instance of drunkenness during | the figures for the year ending 1st October 
his service, whereas previously the first | 1906 are therefore given :— 


The figures, however, are not really 
comparable, as, under Army Order 36 of 

















Percentage to a ere Percentage to 
Men fined. average strength. Fines inflicted. average strength. 
255 3°23 412 5-21 











As regards certificate of education, the | swain; and whether the Admiralty con- 
figures for those who gained certificates | curred in the verdict of the coroner's Jury 
during the years in question are as | that the boat was overloaded. 


follow :— 
| AT al 7 ai 
1897—1,213 (including warrant | THE SECRETARY a en 
officers), percentage to average ALTY (Mr. EpMUND Rosertson, Dun- 
1905, e : , he first Question is 
strength °20°5. dee): The Answer to t 
. , ” _ | in theaffirmative. In answer to the second 
Year ending Ist October 1907—1,207 Question, there have been many cases in 
(excluding warrant officers), per-| which a steamboat has been placed in 
centage to average strength charge of an able seaman. The man em 
16-4. | ployed in this case was considered by the 
It must, however, be pointed out that | commanding officer to be a qualified COX- 
the number of certificates gained in a} swain. The answer to the third Question 
year is largely influenced by the number | is in the affirmative. 
of men not in possession of certificates at 
the beginning of that year and the number 
of recruits who joined during the year. 
The figures accordingly showing the 


i 0 am-boat 2? 
percentage of the whole number of men | Was placed in charge of a steam-boat ! 
holding certificates in the Foot Guards to 


the strength should be taken for com- | Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON asked 
parison ; these were 46°63 in 1897 and | for notice. 

cea ¢ 

a elgancee2 ’ | Australian Naval Contribution. 

As regards the coffee bars and grocery | Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
departments no figures are forwarded to | E ‘ * hee te ask the Bares a 
the War Office. | Admiralty what arrangement has been 
| made with the Australian Commonwealth 
— Rt " |in reference to naval affairs; and when 
QUESTIONS IN THE HOUSE. the Australian contribution of £200,060 
is to cease. 


The “Speedwell” Disaster. Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON : The 

*Mr. BELLAIRS (Lynn Regis) : I beg | hon. Gentleman will find a statement on 
toask the Secretary to the Admiralty | this subject in the First Lord’s Memoran- 
in reference to the loss of the steamboat! dum. There is nothing further to add 
of the nucleus crew ship ‘‘Speedwell,” by | at the present time. 
which a number of men lost their lives, | 
whether he is aware that a young able} Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: Can 
Seaman stated at the coroner’s inquest | the right hon. Gentleman answer the 
that he was in charge of the boat as cox- | latter portion of my Question ? 
Swain; what was the reason for such an 
unprecedented event as a steamboat being | Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON: That 
in charge of a young and inexperienced | is really the essential part of the Question. 
able seaman who is not a qualified cox-!I can add nothing to what the hon. 


*Mr. BELLAIRS: Can the hon. 
Member mention a single case of a ship 
: bea ‘ : ‘ 
in full commission in which an A.B. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Member will find in the Memorandum. 
Nothing has happened since. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: Has 
there not been a fresh development since 
the Memorandum was published ? 


Mr.- EDMUND ROBERTSON: I 


believe not. It is not known to me. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I will 
repeat the Question this day fortnight. 


Royal Naval Reserve Lieutenants. 


*Sir GEORGE SCOTT ROBERTSON 
(Bradford, Central): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty if there is an 
Order in Council, dated the 11th July, 
1905, whereby a lieutenant in the Royal 
Naval Reserve was transferred to the 
permanent list of the Royal Navy ; and, 
if so, has he any objection to its being 
published. 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON: An 
Order in Council of the 11th July, 1905, 
empowers the Admiralty to transfer to 
the active list lieutenants in the Royal 
Naval Reserve who particularly distin- 
guish themselves while employed in the 
Fleet. I shall be happy to send a copy 
of the Order to the hon. Gentleman if he 
desires it. 


Naval Engineers. 

Mr. WEDGWOOD (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme) : I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty whether the young officers 
now being trained afloat will do duty in 
the engine-room and will then have 
executive rank ; if so, will the engineer 
commander and the otver senior engine- 
room officers also have executive power ; 
and, if not, how do the Admiralty pro- 


pose to regulate the relations of the senior 


and junior engineers. 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON : The 
Answer to the first Question is in the 
affirmative. In answer to the second: 
Under existing regulations the senior 
engineer officer has, under the captain, 
all necessary authority within his own 
department, and is to be obeyed by his 
subordinates. In answer to the third 
Question: It will not be necessary to 
determine the future relations of the 


engineer officers of the old and new’ 


style for some time to come. 
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Mr. WEDGWOOD: May I take it 
that there will be a reorganisation of the 


status of the old engineer officers before 


the new officers with executive rank are 
placed under them in the engine-room? 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON : It is. 
not a question as between the new and 
the old. 


Engineer Cadets. 


Mr. WEDGWOOD : I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty whether 
engineer cadets have opportunities 
similar to cadets in the military and 
medical branches of the naval service to 
revisit Greenwich College, or in any way 
to bring themselves up to date with 
modern improvements in their branch of 
the profession. 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON: 
Engineer officers who have finished a pro- 
fessional course at Greenwich do not 
return to that establishment ; but oppor- 
tunities are given them of attending 
courses of instruction so as to bring them 
up to date with modern improvements in 
their profession. 


Armstrong, Whitworth, and Company, 
and the Fair Wages Clause. 

Mr. HUDSON (Neweastle-on-Tyne) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Admir- 
alty if his attention has been called to the 
wages paid to the electrical wire workers 
by Messrs. Armstrong, Whitworth, and 
Company, Elswick, and can he say why 
this firm paid 36s. per week, the standar.| 
wages, on H.M.S. “ Lord Nelson,” at 
Jarrow, and only 34s. and 35s. per week 
for the same class of men and work on 
H.M.S. “Invincible” at the Elswick 
works ; and whether this firm is required 
to observe the fair wages clause. 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON: My 
attention has not been called to this 
matter, but I will have the statement 
referred to in the second part of the 
Question inquired into. The firm, of 
course, is required to observe the fair 
wages clause. 


Volunteer Surgeons. 

Sin FRANCIS POWELL (Wigan): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War if Volunteer surgeons on enlistment 
in the new Territorial Forces will cease to 


be attached to their present regiments; 
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will they be gazetted to a Royal Terri- 
torial Medical Corps and be required to 


wear the uniform of such corps ; will the | 
compound title or rank be abolished ; 
will the senior medical officer, if efficient, 


be appointed brigade surgeon ; and, if 
so, while holding the appointment will 
he be seconded from his regiment. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE For 
WAR (Mr. HALpaNe, Haddington) : 
Medical officers of the Volunteers will 
have the option of transferring to the 
Royal Territorial Medical Corps or of 
remaining regimental officers. Those 
who transfer will be permitted to retain 
the uniform of their former unit until 
worn out. The compound title will be 
abolished in the case of those who join 
the Territorial Medical Corps. The 
appointment of brigade surgeon in the 
Territorial Force will lapse, as the Terri- 
torial Force will be organised on the same 
basis as the Regular Army, in which such 
appointment does not exist. 


Distribution of Cavalry. 

Eart WINTERTON (Sussex, Hor- 
sham): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether the system of 
distribution of the cavalry, commenced 
in 1906, has been altered. 


Mr. HALDANE: No change has 
been made in the system of distribution 
of the cavalry. As I stated in the House 
yesterday, the organisation of the cavalry 
depots is under cons deration. 


EArt WINTERTON asked whether it 
was not a fact that the right hon. Gentle- 
man stated in debate in 1906 that in the 
new cavalry distribution Brighton and 
other stations would be abolished, but that 
now it was again proposed to use brighton 
as a cavalry station ! 


Mr. HALDANE said it was true there 
were cavalry stationed at Brighton. Did 
the noble Lord wish them withdrawn ? 


Eart WINTERTON : Oh no, I wanted 
to know if, it having been stated that 
certain cavalry stations—-among them 
Brighton—were to be abolished, that 
decision had been changed. 


Mr. HALDANE: The cavalry bar- 
racks at Brighton are not very satisfactory, 
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though they are sufficient for temporary 
| use. 


Questions. 


Colour Sergeants. 
Kart WINTERTON : I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War if it is 
intended to abolish the rank of colour- 
sergeant in the new Territorial Army. 


Mr. HALDANE: No, Sir; there is 
no such intention. 


Queen Victoria School, Edinburgh- 

Mason. ANSTRUTHER-GRAY (St. 
Andrews Burghs): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War how many 
boys will the Queen Victoria School at 
Edinburgh accommodate ; and when wilk 
it accommodate the full number. 


Mr. HALDANE: The school, whem 
completed, will accommodate 275 boys. 
It is hoped that it will be ready for 
occupation this autumn, and it is proposed 
to open the school with 150 boys, and to 
complete the establishment of 275 im 
1909, 


Cordite. 

Viscount HELMSLEY (Yorkshire, 
N.R., Thirsk) : I beg toask the Secretary 
of State for War whether an expert Com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate the 

/whole question of the use of mercury in 


‘the manufacture of cordite ; and, if so, 


whether the Army Council intended to be 
bound by their decision. 


I beg also to ask the Secretary of State: 
for War whether the expert Committee 
on cordite has sat; whether it has 
arrived at a conclusion; and, if so, 
whether he will state the conclusion 
arrived at by the Committee. 


Mr. HALDANE: A_ conference of 
experts under the presidency of Lord 
Rayleigh was asked to consider and. 
advise as to certain questions regarding 
condemned cordite. The investigation of 
the whole question of the use of mercury 
in the manufacture of cordite was not re- 
ferred to the conference. No addition of 
mercury is or will be allowed to cordite- 
manufactured for the Government. The 
Reports of the conference were fully con- 
sidered in the action subsequently taken 
by the Army Council. It is not in the 
interests of the public to publish those 
Reports. 
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Army Leave Regulations. 

Mr. VICTOR CAVENDISH (Derby- 
shire, W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War if it will be necessary that 
applications for leave of absence for 
otticers, noncommissioned officers, and 
men from the annual training in camp of 
the Territorial Forces must in all cases be 
addressed to the General Ofticer Com- 
manding, Territorial Division. 


Mr. HALDANE: The regulations 
dealing with the mode of granting leave 
io officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
men from the annual training are under 
consideration. 


Army Clothing Department Inspectorate. 
Mr. WATT (Glasgow, College) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether he is aware that the Glasgow 
Herald and other papers throughout the 
country, of 27th July last, contained an 
advertisement for an assistant inspector 
in the Army Clothing Department, 
Grosvenor Road; that there were 250 
applicants for that position ; that on 22nd 
of October these 250 applications had not 
been dealt with ; whether an appointment 
has yet been made, and, if so, at what 
<late ; and if he will ensure that in future 
appointments such delays are avoided. 


Mr. HALDANE: In July an advertise. 
ment inviting application for this post 
was duly inserted in various newspapers. 
From a large number of candidates a few 
were selected and interviewed by the De- 
partmental authorities. The two first 
selected proved medically untit, and some 
delay was thereby involved. On the 31st 
October Mr. Fitton was appointed on pro- 
bation, but on the 19th December he 
resigned his appointment. On the 28th 
January Mr. West was appointed, and he 
joined for duty on the 20th February. I 
do not think that under the circumstances 
there was any unavoidable delay. 


British Factories in the Congo State. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester- 
‘shire, Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
whether, in addition to the repeated 
rejection of applications of British traders 
to be allowed to establish factories in the 


large portion of the Congo State ruled by | 


concessionaire companies noted by Acting 
Vice-Consul Beak in his Report at page 
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of His Majesty’s Government has been 
called to discrimination against British 


subjects by the Congo Government in 


punishment for alleged offences; and 
whether any steps have been taken to 
ask for explanations from the Government 
of the Congo Free State in the matter 
of the refusal of permission to commu- 
nicate with the British Consul in the 
case of a British subject named by Vice- 
Consul Michell in his despatch to Consul 
Nightingale, printed at page 8 of Africa 
(No. 1). 


THE SECRETARY or STATE For 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir Epwarp 
Grey, Northumberland, Berwick): The 
Answer to the first part of the Question 
is in the negative. As regards the 
second parr, no specific case has yet been 
brought to the notice of the Foreign 
Office, but inquiries are being made into 
the matter through the local British 
Colonial authorities, and in the event of 
the statements alluded to being confirmed 
steps will be taken to uphold the rights 
of British subjects to equal opportunities 
of trade. 


Papers on the Congo. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs when the Congo further Papers 
will be circulated. 


Sr EDWARD GREY: The further 
Congo Papers referred to by the right 
hon. Member for the Forest of Dean will 
be laid as soon as possible, but no precise 
date can be fixed. 


Congo—Case of James Koffie. 
Mr. MITCHELL-THOMSON 
(Lanarkshire, N.W.): To ask the Secre- 


tary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether the British subject, James 


Koftie, of Elmina, who was_ reported 
by Vice-Consul Michell, on the 23rd 
March, 1907, as detailed on page 8 of 
Afiica (No. 1, of 1908), to have been 
condemned, though not a soldier, by a 
court-martial at Lusambo, in the Congo, 
on the 15th July, 1905, and sentenced to 
a term of imprisonment, has yet been 
released ; and whether, in consequence 
of statements made by him to the Vice- 
Consul and communicated by the latter 
to His Majesty’s Government, in his 
despatch of the 23rd March, 1907, to the 
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effect that no opportunity was afforded to 
him after condemnation, either of com- 
municating with the British Consul or of 
appealing to Boma, any representations 
were made hy His Majesty’s Government 
to the Government of the Congo. 


Sir EDWARD GREY: It is believed 
that Koffie was released towards the end 
of 1907. It is understood that the 
attention of the Vice-Consul in whose 
district the incident occurred was drawn 
to it at the time. A Report has now been 
called for from him in regard to it. 


Great Britain and Siam. 
Mr. MITCHELL-THOMSON : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 


Affairs whether any negotiations are in | 


progress between His Majesty’s Govern- | 
ment and the Government of Siam for | 
the cession by Great Britain of certain | 
extra- territorial rights; and, if so, 
whether he is in a position to make any 
statement regarding this. 


Sin EDWARD GREY: Negotiations 
on the subject have been taking place at 
Bangkok, but I have not yet received 
any definite Report from His Majesty’s 
Minister there, and am unable to make 
any statement till I have received and 
considered it. 


Liberia—Deaths of British Subjects. 

Mr. FORSTER (Kent, Sevenoaks): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs if his attention has been 
called to the deaths of two British sub- 
jects, namely, John Blenkinsop and E. 
A. Ditchfield in Liberia, and to the cir- 
cumstances antecedent to and attending 
the deaths of these two men; if the 
Foreign Office has instituted a claim for 
compensation against the Government of 
Liberia for the deaths of these two 
Englishmen; and if he can state the 
ground on which such claim for compen- 
sation is based, and the outcome of the 
negotiations in regard to it. 


Sir EDWARD GREY: If the hon. 
Member will postpone his Question, I 
will give him what information I have. 
Iam expecting a Report from the Consul 
shortly. 


Labour in the Rand Mines—Comparison 
between Chinese and Natives. 

Mr. FELL (Great Yarmouth): I beg 

to ask the Under-Secretary of State for 
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the Colonies if there is any substantial 
difference between the treatment of 
Chinese and Native labourers in the 
mines in the Transvaal and in the condi- 
tions under which they respectively 
| labour. 


Questions. 


THE UN|\DERSECRETARY or 
STATE ror THE COLONIES (Mr. Caur- 
CHILL, Manchester, N.W.): The special’ 
restrictions and disabilities under which 
| Chinese labourers are placed by the 
| Labour Importation Ordinances during 
‘the remainder of their term of service 
/do not, of course, apply to natives. In 
| other respects the conditions of employ- 





ment are not dissimilar. 


Mr. FELL: Are all kept in compounds. 
natives as well as Chinese ? 


*CoLONEL SEELY (Liverpool, Aber- 
'cromby): In the event of anyone harbour- 
ing an escaped labourer other than a 
Chinaman, or giving him a crust of bread, 
‘is he liable to imprisonment with hard 
| labour ? 


> 


| Mr. CHURCHILL: The conditions. 
'under which special restrictions are im- 
| posed on the Chinese are fully set out im 


| the Ordinance. 


| Mr. FELL: The right hon. Gentleman 
| has not answered my Question—Are they 


| kept in compounds ? 


| Mr. CHURCHILL: The whole com- 


| pound question has been often discussed 
in this House. 


Mr. FELL: I beg to ask the Under- 
Secretary of State for the Colonies how 
many Chinese and native labourers were 
working in the mines in the Transvaa} 
on Ist January, 1906 ; and how many of 
each class were working there on Ist 
| January, 1908. 


| Mr. CHURCHILL: As I stated 
| yesterday in answer to the noble Lord 
‘the Member for the Horsham Division, 
‘the official Returns show the numbers 
employed on the last day of each month. 
| The number of Chinese on 31st December,. 
| 1905, was 47,267, and on 31st December, 
| 1907, 37,118, and not, as I said yesterday, 
| 35,676; but between these two dates. 
| coolies were imported on licences issued 
|for 16,000 under the late Government. 
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The natives employed on the mee | Mr. GLADSTONE: I am about to 
dates uumbered 93,831 and 149,757, | do so. 
respectively. ; 
Imprisoned Anti-Vaccinators. 
Mr. FELL: Am [to understand that, Mr. LUPTON (Lincolnshire, Slea. 
there is a larger number of coloured | ford): I beg to ask the President of the 
persons in these compounds compared Local Government Board how many 
with what there was when the Govern- | persons have been received into local 
ment took office ? | prisons for offences against the Vaccina- 
| tion Acts each year since 1873. 
Mr. CHURCHILL: There is a very 
much larger number of coloured natives, Mr. GLADSTONE: I beg leave to 
in South Africa employed in working the | answer this Question. It is not possible 
mines than when the Government took | to give this information exactly. Froma 
office. Return laid before this House in June, 
1881, it appears that from Ist January, 
Mr. FELL: Hasa large increase taken | 1868, to 31st July, 1879, 138 persons 
place in the black population and a de-| were imprisoned for offences against 
crease in the Chinese ! ‘the Vaccination Acts; from a similar 
Return published in 1890 the number 
Mr. CHURCHILL: The hon. Gentle- imprisoned between 31st July, 1879, and 
stated the facts perfectly 8th August, 1889, appears to have been 
“ | 113. For further details reference should 
be made to these Returns. For the last 


man has 
accurately. 


Mr. FELL: And they live in eight years the figures were as 
’ Y follows :— 

‘compoun 's. ; 
Year to 3lst March, 1900 - - OF 
Inspection of Charitable Institutions. » ” 1901 : - 44 
RES : ; - 902 - - 36 
Mr. H. J. TENNANT (Berwickshire) : ‘es 2 sete 3 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for . " 1904; 108 
the Home Department whether the ad- ‘ : 1905 ; . 4 
ministration of the Factory Act of last : 1906 ; ; 58 
year, so far as regards the industrial 24 i ptiates a; 
A ” ” 1907 _ - ] 


portions of charitable and reformatory 
institutions where women are exclusively gyp 


GILBERT PARKER (Graves. 


employed, will be placed in the hands end): And how many owe it to the 
of the men or the women inspectors Of influence of the hon. 
Sleaford ? 


s Member for 
factories. 





Tue SECRETARY or STATE For 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Guiapb- 
STONE, Leeds, W.): The inspection of (Carnarvon Magistrates and Dog Licence 
women’s work in charitable and re- Exemption. ri 
formatory institutions is a duty for which yr ELLIS DAVIES (Carnarvonshire 
the lady inspectors are, in my opinion, Eifion) ; I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
specially suited, and it is my intention 7Tygasury wihetter magistrates. in creat 
that inspection by them shall be the ing exemptions eudee The Dees A 
general arrangement. But, as my hon. 1906, are acting in an adinintatratite 
friend knows, these institutions are capacity only ; srivatlonr he is aware that 
scattered all over the country, and, the Carnarvon magistrates refuse an ex- 


[No Answer was returned. |} 








having regard to the available strength 
of the women’s staff, it will not be possible 
that they should inspect in every case. 


Mayor ANSTRUTHER-GRAY (St. 
Andrews Burghs): Will the right hon. 
Gentleman. consider the advisability of 
increasing the inspectorate staff ? 


emption to all holding less than six acres 
of land, whilst in another division the 
refusal is only to those holding less than 
/two acres, though the tenants in each 
case have sheep and cattle and exercise 
grazing rights on the common; and 
| whether, in view of the fact that ex- 
| emptions have been granted in the past 
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without objection, he will, with a view to 


secure uniformity in the administration 


of the Act, give instructions that exemp- 
tions be granted on the same principle as 
heretofore. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I beg leave to 
answer this Question on behalf of my 
hon. friend. I have no information as to 
the practice referred to, but if my hon. 
friend will let me know which are the 
benches of magistrates to which he refers, 
I will make inquiry. 


Cost of Vaccination. 

Mr. LUPTON: I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board what amount has been paid out of 
the rates for vaccination in each year 
since 1895, 


THE PRESIDENT oF THE LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Joun 
Burns, Battersea): The — particulars 
desired by my hon. friend consist of a 
considerable number of figures. I think, 
therefore, that the more convenient 
course will be for me to send him a 
statement containing them. This I will 
do. 


Soho Goods Yard Fatality. 

Mr. WARDLE (Stockport) : I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
if his attention has been called to an 
inquest held at Smethwick, on the 10th 
ultimo., on the body of George Taylor, 
who had been found dead in the London 
and North Western goods yard at Soho ; 
whether he has any official reports show- 
ing that the deceased’s chest was badly 
crushed and his heart burst ; whether he 
is aware that the coroner, in view of the 
conflicting evidence, stated that he 
thought someone was telling lies about 
the movement of trucks in the yard, 
and whether he proposes to have a 
searching investigation into the facts ; 
whether the jury, after visiting tho yard 
at night-time, added a rider to their 
verdict that more lights should be pro- 
vided ; and if he can say how many fatal 
accidents have occurred recently at Soho. 


Tue SECRETARY to THE BOARD 


or TRADE (Mr. KEARLEY, Devonport) : 


The attention of the Board of Trade has 
heen called to the accident to which my 
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| being ordered. The officer holding the 


lighting. 


hon. friend refers, and an inquiry is 


inquiry will look into the question of 
The Board have no record of 
any other fatal accident having occurred 
in this yard during the last three years. 


Mr. HUDSON (Newcastle): May 
I ask if inquiries are made by the 
inspecting officers of the Board of Trade 
under the Railway Prevention of Acci- 
dents Act 1900, respecting the lighting 
of goods yards, and if any order has 
been made by the Department in regard 
thereto ? 


Mr. KEARLEY asked for notice. 


Exports and Imports of Motor Cars. 

Mr. HORNIMAN (Chelsea) : I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
if he will state how motor cars taken 
abroad or entering England for touring 
or racing purposes are _ identified, 
especially when they subsequently retarn 
by other Channel ports, and how they 
are differentiated from cars exported or 
imported for purposes of sale, many such 
cars for this purpose travelling by road 
and not being obviously different in 
appearance. 


Mr. KEARLEY: According to a 
Customs General Order, entries are 
required for all motor cars imported into 
the United Kingdom, and specifications 
for all motor cars exported, whether 
accompanied or unaccompanied. The 
import entry has to state whether the car 
is imported for sale, and if it is entered 
by or on behalf of private persons, 
whether the car is imported for the first 
time for permanent use in this country. 
If the car is a British car returned the fact 
has to be stated. The specification has 
to state whether the car is exported for 
sale, or if exported as private eftects 
whether it has been sold to persons 
abroad. 


Mr. STANLEY WILSON (Yorkshire, 
E. R., Holderness) : Put a tariff on foreign 
ones. 


Japanese Imitation of British Trade 
Marks. 

Mr. MITCHELL-THOMSON : T beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether his attention has been 
called to the use by some Japanese firms 
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of imitations of British trade marks ; Excessive Train Speed. 
and whether any negotiations are being; Mr. CLEMENT EDWARDS (Den- 
entered into in order to secure the | bigh District) : I beg to ask the President 
protection of British trade marks in the | of the Board of Trade if he will cause 
East. official inquiry to be immediately made 
into the circumstances of the running of 
Mr. KEARLEY: The reply to both the 5 p-m. train from Hastings to Victoria 
the hon. Member’s Questions is in the |" Sunday last on the South Eastern line, 
stivmative. to ascertain whether the train jumped and 
swerved in an alarming manner at certain 
. curves between Tunbridge Wells and 
Board of Trade Rocket Regulations. Penge, and, if so, what was the cause of 
Mr. SUMMERBELL (Sunderland) : | the same ; whether there was undue delay 
I beg to ask the President of the Board | in stopping the train after the communi. 
of Trade if his attention has been called | cation cord had been pulled by certain 
to discrepancies in the regulations issued | passengers, and, if so, what was the cause 
by the Board of Trade to rocket com-|of such delay ; and whether the brake 
panies; that such discrepancies have | was in perfect working order. 
existed for over fourteen years without 
any attempt at correction; and, if so,| Mr. KEARLEY: The Board of Trade 
will he state whether it is the intention | are making inquiries of the railway 
of the Government to issue a new book | company concerned, and will inform my 
of instructions with the necessary | hon. friend of the result. 
alterations. 





_— Mr. STANLEY WILSON: It was 
Mr. KEARLEY: Yes, Sir. The at-/ only nervousness caused by the bye- 
tention of the Board of Trade has been | election at Hastings. 
called to a discrepancy between the 
letter-press and the illustrations in the} Mr, CLEMENT EDWARDS: I have 
instructions relating to the rocket ap-| received a number of letters from pas- 
paratus, and it is now being corrected. | sengers confirming my allegation. Shall 
I send them to the Board of Trade ! 





St. John’s Ambulance Lectures, Me, KEARLEY - We ae ia mma 


| 

Mason ANSTRUTHER - GRAY: I | cation with various parties concerned, and 
beg to ask the President of the Board of | expect to get a reply from the railway 
Trade whether Scottish candidates under | company in the course of a few hours. — 
St. Andrew Ambulance for masters’ | 
and mates’ first-aid certificates must; Mr. CHARLES CRAIG (Antrim, S.): 
attend eight lectures out of twelve, while | [s it permissible for people who complain 
the English candidates under St. John | of a train going too slow to pull the com: 
Ambulance have to attend only four and | munication cord 2 
five lectures; and whether, seeing that 
this system involves more time, trouble,| Parr WINTERTON: And do the 
and expense to the Scottish candidate than | Board of Trade say that a person who 
is deemed necessary for the English | thinks the train is going too fast may pull 
candidate, he will take steps to make the | the communication cord ? , 
two courses equal. 


Mr. KEARLEY: It depends on the 
Mr. KEARLEY: The St. John Asso- | part of the line on which a train may be 
ciation requires a minimum of four travelling. 


lectures of two hours’ duration ; the St. x fi aah! tosis ee ; 
Andrew a minimum of eight lectures of Mr. STANLEY WILSON: Oh, it 


one-and-a-half hours’ duration. The | as only election nervousness. 
expense under the St. John varies from ; 
about 12s. 6d. to 17s. 6d., that under Swiss General Tariff. 


the St. Andrew is fixed at £11s. We| Mr. MITCHELL-THOMSON: I beg 
have no power to compel either of these | to ask the President of the Board of 
associations to vary its course. Trade whether his attention has been 
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called to the fact that under the new 
Swiss general tariff the imports into 
Switzerland during 1906 of raw materials 
increased by 220,000 tons, while the 
imports of manufactures decreased by 
36,000 tons. and that as a result of the 
application of the new tariff there was a 
considerable increase in the revenue de- 
rived from the Customs in 1906, while 
more foodstuffs and natural products 
were imported at a reduced cost; and 
whether he can give any information as 


to the amount of unemployment, if any, | 


prevalent in Switzerland. 
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| Poplar) : Hull is in Class I. and the scale 
of wages for an officer entering at eighteen 
years of age would therefore be 18s. 
| Officers entering the class at a higher age 
than twenty-one receive “age pay” at 
twenty-one (24s.) and thence proceed by 
the scale recommended by the Committee 
(Paragraph 261) to the maximum. 
There is no age pay for an officer of 
twenty-nine years of age. The officer to 
whom reference is made was nearly twenty- 
seven years of age when appointed to the 
class. His pay will be at once adjusted 
in accordance with the reco nmendations 
of the Committee. 








Mr. KEARLEY: The statements as | 
to the increase in the weight af raw Education Returns. 


materials, and decrease in the weight of *Sir FRANCIS POWELL (Wigan) : 
manufactures imported into Switzerland | 7 1.5 to ask Gus Peeihtens of nts Ma dof 
in 1906 are approximately correct, and it Educati on whether he is prepared to 
is also the case that the Customs revenue | |. . “ 

aie ; : print and circulate as a Parliamentary 
4 Ue on ” 7. ween Paper the syllabus contained in a Return 
that more foodstuffs were imported at a | “ees pone ag geass iy eit 
reduced cost is, however, not well founded. | in nae 2 4th June, 1906 ahaa pre 

ne epee : | \ June, ‘ 
penne sae gs ry te Bi | the First Schedule of the Education Bill, 
imported increased, and there was an 1908. 


increase in the prices of such important) py, PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 


articles se, wheat and other cereals, and / 9» EDUCATION (Mr. McKENwa, Mon- 
en ae ne en | iin Sie Sen. cee Foe ae 


employment are not officially published | : f 
sn Swit el — s | happy to comply with the hon. Baronet’s 


| request. 


Mr. MITCHELL-THOMSON: The | 7 
figures in the Question were taken from | *Sin FRANCIS POWELL : 


the Board of Trade Returns. | diately ? 





Imme- 


Hull Telegraphists’ Wages. Mr. McKENNA: Yes, sir. 


Mr. WILLIAM RUTHERFORD, aaa 
(Liverpool, West Derby): I beg to ask | Denominational Schools. 
the Postmaster-General, in view of his; Captain J. CRAIG (Down, E.): I beg 
having accepted the recommendations of | to ask the President of the Board of 
the Hobhouse Committee, whether this | Education whether, under the new Edu- 
now involves a scale of wages for large | cation Bill, those parents belonging to a 
provincial towns commencing at 18s. per | religious denomination other than the 
week at eighteen years of age, and pro- Church of England in a single-school area 
ceeding by yearly increments to £2 16s. who determine, on conscientious prin- 
per week; whether he is aware that a ciple, to maintain a denominational 
clerk named Webster, at Hull, twenty- | school for the education of their children, 
nine years of age, was on the 31st Decem- are not only denied all financial assistance 
ber last in receipt of £1 3s. 6d. per week, | from the rates, but, in addition to con- 
as against the scale of wages giving | tributing largely towards the cost of the 
£2 1s. 6d. per week for telegraphists at erection of such school, would be com- 
Hull at twenty-nine years of age; and_ pelled to contribute by rates and taxes to 
whether it is his intention to raise | the erection and maintenance of a com- 
Webster’s salary to that amount. _peting public elementary school in the 
same area; and if such be the case, 
Tue POSTMASTER-GENERAL (Mr. whether he will introduce such amend- 
SypNey Buxton, Tower Hamlets, ments as will remedy this state of affairs. 
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Mr. MCKENNA: As I have already 
stated, I think questions of this character 
can be more conveniently dealt with when 
the reply can be debated, and no doubt 
the hon. Member will find an opportunity 
of raising it in the course of the debates 
on the Education Bill. 


CAPTAIN J. CRAIG : Does that Answer 
mean that an adequate opportunity will 
be afforded the House for discussing the 
Bill and that it will not be rushed through 
by means of the closure # 


[No Answer was returned. ] 


Merionethshire Teachers. 

Mr. BRIDGEMAN (Shropshire, Os- 
westry): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Education if the whole of 
the arrears of salary due to teachers in 
non-provided schools in Merionethshire 
has now been paid; and, if so, whether 
it has been paid by the loc+l education 
authority or the Board of Education ? 


Mr. McKENNA: All claims which 
the Board have received and which can 
be substantiated have been paid or are 
in course of payment by the Board. 


Lorp BALCARRES (Lancashire, 
Chorley): Is the Local Education 
Authorities Default Act in operation at 
the present moment ? 


Mr. McKENNA: Certainly. 


Medical Inspection of School Children. 

*Sir FRANCIS POWELL: I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Edu- 
cation whether, under the proposals of 
the Government, the cost of the medical 
inspection of children in voluntary 
schools will be defrayed from the same 
sources and administered under the same 
regulations as in the case of provided 
schools ? 


Mr. McKENNA: Yes, Sir. 


Council Schools. 

Mr. FORSTER: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Education, 
what is the number of provided ele- 
mentary schools in England and Wales, 
and the number of children in average 
attendance in them. 


Mr. McKENNA: The number of 
council schools in England and Wales on 
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January Ist, 1908, was 7,274. The aver. 
age attendance for the statistical year 
ended July 31st, 1907, was 2,878,825. 


Elementary School Classroom. 


Mr. FORSTER: I beg to ask the 


President of the Board of Education if he 
can say how many public elementary 
schools there are in England and Wales 
consisting of a single classroom ; how many 
of two classrooms ; and how many of three 
or more classrooms. 


Mr. MCKENNA: The Board of Eda- 
cation hae no statistics on this subject, 
and to obtain the information which the 
hon. Member asks for would involve the 
examination of the records of accommo- 
dation relating to each of the 20,500 
public elementary schools. 


Kew Gardeners. 

Mr. SUMMERBELL: I beg to ask 
the hon. Member for South Somerset, as 
representing the President of the Board 
of Agriculture, if he is aware that some 
ten gardeners are under notice to leave 
the Royal Gardens, Kew, on the 28th 
instant, and that such men are experienc- 
ing great difficulty in obtaining situations ; 
and, if so, will he state whether it is the 
intention of his Department to turn 
these men off without employment, in 
view of the fact that they have only 
been receiving a subsistence allowance of 
21s. per week, and have therefore had 
no opportunity of preparing for the time 
of unemployment. 


Mr. J. A. PEASE (Essex, Saffron 
Walden ; for Sir EDWARD STRACHEY) : 
The young gardeners at Kew are 
employed for a period of two years. 
Eight of them complete their term of 
service on the 28th inst., and two on the 
4th prox. They will continue to be 
employed until they obtain situations 
elsewhere provided that they continue 
to give satisfactory service and that they 
use their best endeavours to find other 
engagements, 


Rabies in Northampton. 

Mr. WALTER LONG (Dublin, 8.): I 
beg to ask the hon. Member for South 
Somerset, as representing the President of 
the Board of Agriculture, whether he can 
give the House any information as to 
the reported outbreak of rabies in 
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Northamptonshire ; and what steps have 
been taken to ascertain whether the case 
is confirmed. 


Mr. J. A. PEASE: Two dogs were 
destroyed at Northampton—one on the 
2ist, and the other on the 24th ult.— 
which had attacked human beings in 
circumstances clearly indicative of rabies. 
On post-mortem examination appearances 
were found which confirmed the suspicion. 
The Board thoight it desisable at once 
to issue an Order prohibiting the move- 
ment of dogs out of the Borough of 
Northampton and an area within a radius 
of about five miles. The Order also 
provides for the muzzling of dogs in 
public places and for the keeping of all 
dogs under control within the scheduled 
district. 


Prohibition of Hay and Straw Imports. 
*\Mr. CHAPLIN (Surrey, Wimbiedon) : 
I beg to ask the hon. Member for South 


Somerset, as representing the President | 
of the Board of Agriculture, whether, in | 


view of the fact that it is now a month 
or more sinee the first outbreak of foot- 
and-mouth disease in Scotland occurred ; 


that it was due, on the admission of the | 
Board of Agriculture, to infected hay, | 
imported from the Netherlands; that | 


there have been two further and recent 
outbreaks since then; and that the 


promised Order prohibiting the importa- | 


tion of hay and straw from countries 
infected with foot-and-mouth disease has 


not yet been issued, the Board will issue | 


it at once, without more delay. 


Mr. VERNEY (Buckinghamshire, N.) 
asked whether the Order, when issued, 


would cover the case of the importation of | 


hay and straw intended for the purpose of 
packing as well as for fodder. 


Mr. J. A. PEASE: The Order was 
issued yesterday, and will come into 
operation on Monday next. Whilst the 
Order prohibits both hay and straw 
coming into this country for the purpose 
of either fodder or litter, yet hay or 
straw which, at the time of importation, 
is being used for the packing of 
merchandise, or manufactured straw not 
intended for the fodder or litter of 
animals, will be allowed to come in. 


Mr. HICKS BEACH (Gloucestershire, 
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O:der issued for Ireland differed from 
that for England seeing that it totally 
prohibited all imports of hay and straw 
from infected countries. 


Mr. J. A. PEASE said the Board of 
Agriculture for Great Britain had no 
control over the arrangements in con- 
nection with the issue of Orders in 
respect of Ireland. As already explained 
to the House, communications had been 
entered into with the Board of Customs, 
and the whole question was being looked 
into to see what change would be 
necessary if the Order were extended 
beyond Great Britain. 





Mason ANSTRUTHER-GRAY: Can 
'the hon. Gentleman explain the reason 
'for the long delay in the issue of this 
| most vital Order ? 


Mr. OSHAUGHNESSY (Limerick, 
W.): And could not sawdust be used as 
a substitute for packing ? 


Mr. J. A. PEASE said there had 
| been no unnecessary delay in the issue of 
the Order. It had been absolutely neces- 
sary to enter into communication with 
the Board of Cu-toms in order that the 
‘issue of regulations might be fully 
arranged with that body. He believed 
|that in many cases sawdust could not be 
used as a substitute for hay and straw 
for packing purposes. 


Mr. LANE-FOX (Yorkshire, W. R., 
3arkston Ash) asked how long the com- 
| munications with the Customs would take ? 


Mr. J. A. PEASE: The decision has 
|already been come to with regard to 


| fodder and Jitter, and at present it is 
| not 


intended to extend it. Further 
information is, however, being obtained. 


Mr. CHAPLIN asked the hon. 
Gentleman how he reconciled his state- 
ment that there had been no unnecessary 
delay in issuing the Order with the fact 
that it was now nearly a month since the 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease. 


Mr. J. A. PEASE: I believe the 
Board of Agriculture expedited to the 
utmost of their ability every step which 
could be taken with a view to issuing the 





Tewkesbury) asked how it was the 


Order at the earliest possible date. 
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Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 
(Worcestershire, E.) asked whether a 
cargo of suspected or infected hay, which 
was refused admission to Ireland by the 
Vice President of the Irish Board of 
Agriculture, had been landed in England 
whilst the English Board of Agriculture 
was deliberating. 


Mr. J. A. PEASE: I have no know- 
ledge on that subject. 


Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY: Can the 
hon. Member say whether there has been 
any hay or straw imported into Ireland 
since the first outbreak ? 


Mr. J. A. PEASE: I am not informed 
that there has been any. 


Beam-Trawling in the Clyde. 


Mr. COCHRANE (Ayrshire, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland in 
regard to the revocation of By-law 
No. 16, passed by the Fishery Board for 
Scotland on 22nd July, 1898, which 
permitted beam-trawling in the Clyde, 
whether he proposes to give any com- 
pensation to those beam-trawlers who 
have thereby been deprived of their 
living, several of whom are elderly men 
who have pursued this calling for many 
years. 


THE SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Mr. Stncvatr, Forfarshire): There is 
no fund from which compensation can be 
_ Petitions were received from 

reenock and Saltcoats against the re- 
peal of the by-law. For these reasons 
careful preliminary inquiries were made 
into the circumstances. It is not the 
case that the repeal will deprive the 
petitioners, or indeed any of those whom 
the by-law was intended to protect, of 
their living. The by-law exceptionally 
permitting trawling in these waters was 
designed only to mitigate hardship to 
individuals and not as a permanent 
measure. It has been in operation for 
eighteen years, and has extended to 
these beam-trawling fishermen during the 
whole of that period special privileges ; 
and it has been deemed necessary that 
the exemption should now cease to exist 
in the general interests of the fisheries 
in the Clyde district. 
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Drift Nets and Herring Spawn. 

Mr. WATT (Glasgow, College) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary for Scotland whether 
the net known as the drift net is in any 
way injurious to the spawn of the 
herrings when deposited on the bottom 
of the sea; is there a minimum size of 
mesh fixed by statute for both the seine 
trawl and the drift net ; and, if so, what 
are the minimum sizes ? 


Mr. SINCLAIR: The net known as 
the drift net is not in any way injurious 
to the spawn of the herrings when de- 
posited in the bottom of the sea. There 
is a@ minimum size of mesh fixed by 
statute for both the seine trawl and the 
drift net ; the minimum size is one inch 
from knot to knot by the Acts of 1808 
and 1867, but as under the Act and Con- 
vention of the following year the restric- 
tion could only be enforced within the 
exclusive fishery limits, the restriction 
has fallen into desuetude. 


Mr. WATT: Is it not the case that 
the use of the seine net is permitted in 
no part in Scotland but the Clyde, in 
consequence of the damage done to the 
spawn of the herring ? 


Mr. SINCLAIR asked for notice. 


Shetland Herring Fishery. 

Mr. CATHCART WASON (Orkney 
and Shetland) : I beg to ask the Prime 
Minister whether, in view of the fact that 
the entire failure of the herring fishing on 
the west coast of Shetland has followed 
on the whaling operations there, that the 
whaling stations were placed there with- 
out any authority from any public body 
after the operations had been stopped by 
the Norwegian Government on account 
of the ruin caused to the herring fishing, 
and that there is a practically unanimous 
opinion in Shetland that continued 
whaling operations will bring further 
disaster on the great herring fishing, he 
will pass the Bill enabling the Fishery 
Board of Scotland to fix a close time for 
whaling during the summer herring 
fishing. 


Mr. SINCLAIR: I am unable to 
accept the facts and inferences drawn by 
my hon. friend. The introduction at the 
present time of a Bill to amend the 
Whale Fisheries Act is in my opinion 
undesirable in view of the fact that there 
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has been no opportunity of seeing whether 
the Act, and the Bye-law passed by the 
Fishery Board fixing a close time for 
whaling for a period of five weeks during 
the summer herring fishing season, prove 
insufficient to meet the requirements of 
the case. 


Mr. CATHCART WASON reminded 
the right hon. Gentleman that in Ireland 
an application for leave to establish a 
whaling station on the coast of Donegal 
had been refused. 


Fair Rent Court for County Longford. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Longford, N.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland if he will 
state when the next Sub-Commission for 
hearing applications to fix fair rents in 
the union of Longford will be held ; and 
will he direct the attention of the Land 
Commission to the necessity of fixing 
these sittings oftener than at present. 


THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Birre.t, Bristol, N.): 
The Land Commission inform me that 
the next sitting of a Sub-Commission 
Court for the district of Longford has 
not yet been arranged. Two sittings 
were held in the district last year, the 
more recent being that held on 29th 
October. There are at present only two 
applications to fix fair rents from the 
union of Longford that have not been 
listed for hearing. 


The Kilbride Evicted Tenant. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he will state 
when the Estates Commissioners expect 
to be able to take action in the case of 
the widow Alice O’Connor, of Kilbride, 
Granard, who was evicted recently by a 
middle landlord named O'Reilly, of 
Drumminbawn, Carrigallen, county 
Leitrim ; and whether, pending some 
settlement, it is possible to make this 
woman a grant to enable her to sow some 
crops for her future support. 


Mr. BIRRELL: The Estates Com- 
missioners are unable to trace any appli- 
cation from Mrs. Alice O’Connor for 
reinstatement as an evicted tenant. The 
Commissioners have no power to make 
any expenditure from the Reserve Fund 
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unless in connection with an estate which 
is being sold. 


Stacpoole Estate Evicted Tenants. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he is aware 
that, in answer to the unstarred Question 
put by the hon. Member for North Long- 
ford on 19th March, 1907, he promised 
that in the case of girls named Lennon, 
who were evicted on the Duc de 
Stacpoole’s estate, the Estates Commis- 
sioners would take action cn their behalf 
when this estate was being sold ; whether 
he is aware that this estate is now in the 
Commissioners’ hands ; and will he direct 
their attention to the case of these girls, 
with a view to inquiry being made, so 
that they would be compensated at least 
in part for their lost farm. 


Mr. BIRRELL: The Estates Commis- 
sioners inform me that no purchase agree- 
ments have as yet been lodged in respect 
of the estate of the Duc de Stacpoole, 
county Longford, and they are unable to 
identify any application for reinstatement 
on behalf of the persons named Lennon 
referred to in the Question. 


Weatherall Estate Evicted Tenants. 


Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he is aware that the 
eviction of five families on the Weatherall 
estate at Ballincurry, and six families on 
the Crofton estate at Kiltycreeva, in 
North Longford, is about to take place 
under decrees granted at the instance of 
landlords at the recent quarter sessions ; 
whether this policy of eviction finds 
sanction with the Irish Government ; 
and whether the forces of the Crown will 
be granted to carry out such evictions, 


Mr. BIRRELL: The Estates Com- 
missioners have no knowledge of the 
matter referred to in the Question, nor 
do they consider that the matter is one 
in which they could interfere. In any 
event, if the evictions should be proceeded 
with, it would not be legal for the 
Executive Government to refuse the 
assistance of the forces of the Crown for 
the protection of the Sheriff when 
engaged in the execution of the King’s 
writ. 
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Crookenden and Casey Estates, Cavan. 

Mr. VINCENT KENNEDY (Cavan, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland if he 
will say whether the Estates Commis- 
sioners have yet made an offer to the 
syndicate owning the Crookenden and 
Casey estate, county Cavan; how many 
tenants are concerned in this matter ; 
when was the inspection of the estate 
completed ; and, if the offer has not yet 
been made to the owners, will he say 
when it is hkely to be made. 


Mr. BIRRELL: The Estates Commis- 
sioners inform me that their inspector’s 
Report on the estate referred te was 
received in May, 1907, and that a pre- 
liminary estimate of te price which the 
Commissioners are prepared to offer has 
been furnished to the owners, and accepted 
by them. The Commissioners hope to 
issue their formal offer for the purchase 
of the estate at an early date. About 
469 tenants are concerned in the matter. 


Cavan Evicted Tenants. 

Mr. VINCENT KENNEDY: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he will state how 
many evicted tenants have been rein- 
stated in county Cavan for the twelve 
months ending 3lst January, 1908; how 
many of these cases were dealt with 
under the Evicted Tenants Act of 1906 ; 
will he state the average rate per acre 
paid to the landlords for the land restored 
to the tenants ; who is the inspector in 
charge of county Cavan ; and will he say 
what is being done in the cases of 
M Nally and Coyle, evicted tenants. 


Mr. BIRRELL: The Estates Commis- 
sioners will shortly present to Parliament 
a complete Return showing all cases of 
restoration of evicted tenants, and in the 
meantime it is not proposed to prepare 
paitial Returns relating to particular 
districts. The Commissioners are unable 
to identify, from the information given, 
the cases of M’Nally and Coyle referred 
to in the Question. There is no inspector 
in charge of county Cavan, but three 
inspectors and two assistant inspectors 
are engaged in connection with the sale 
of estates in that county. 


Ballinamore and Ballyconnell Navigation 
arges. 


Mr. VINCENT KENNEDY : [beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
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Lieutenant of Ireland, if he will state 
whether any sum of money is chargeable 
to the Cavan County Council in respect 
of the property of the trustees of the 
Ballinamore and Ballyconnell Navigation 
District, and, if so, how much; when was 
this charge first incurred ; is there any 
navigation in the districts named ; how 
were the trustees called into existence, 
with the name of the present trustees ; is 
there any staff employed by the trustees ; 
and will the expenses, of this derelict 
concern, and the whole matter generally, 
be considered, with a view to bringing it 
into conformity with the wishes and 
interests of the people cencerned. 


Mr. BIRRELL : I am informed by the 
Board of Works that the County Council 
of Cavan is liable, under the Final Award 
of 10th January, 1860, for the payment 
of the rate leviable by the Ballinamore and 
Ballyconnell Navigation Trustees in pur- 
suance of that award. The liability of 
| County Cavan is in the proportion fixed 
| by the Final Award, namely, about one- 
third of the total amount leviable. The 
| Board have no information as to when 
ithe first charge by the trustees was 
incurred, as the rate is leviable by the 
trustees without reference to the Board. 
| The canal was constructed between 1846 
and 1859 at a cost of £228,652, of which 
£30,000 has been repaid by the counties 
concerned, the remainder £198,652 being 
a free grant from the Public Exchequer. 
The navigation of the canal was abandoned 
in 1865. The trustees were created 
under Section 6 of the Drainage (Treland) 
Act, 19 and 20 Vic., cap. 62. The Board 
of Works have no information as to the 
names of the present trustees, or as to 
whether any or whatstaff may be employed, 
but they understand that the secretary is 
Mr. James Netterfield, Hill View, Bally- 
connell. The case of the canal and the 
question of its improvement for drainage 
or navigation purposes have been brought 
before the Royal Commission on Canals 
and Waterways, and any recommenda- 
tion which the Commissioners may make 
regarding it will receive full consideration. 





Irish Congested Districts Board. 

Mr. J. MACVEAGH (Down, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been called to the present 
state of the finances of the Congested 
| Districts Board; whether he is aware 
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‘that this Board, which apparently has not| Mr. HAYDEN (Roscommon, §S.): 
sufficient money to carry on its legitimate | Are the temporary clerks paid out of the 
work, employs and pays out of its own | income of the Congested Districts Board ? 
funds a large clerical staff recruited with- 
out Civil Service examination, which is} Mr. BIRRELL: Certainly they are. 
paid at rates altogether out of proportion 
to oo arte onl ary by es a ae Gledstane Estate Evicted Tenant. 
mercial standard or the standard pay of | ‘ . : 
ordinary Civil Servants; whether he is I i - a ae a ce 
aware that some of these temporary ? : waren! 
— bine : axon +2, | the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
clerks are drawing salaries of £250 per : ‘ * 
. . -,|the attention of the Estates Commis- 
annum while the maximum salary paid | .. 
- — ; 3 sioners has been called to the case of John 
to temporary clerks in several (sovern- | 4 : ; 
atts, $ ia j ‘Gorman, who was evicted from his 
ment effices is only £78 per annum ; and | Rice ous stn ihaiibeie led ain 
whether he will take steps to see that | 5 ss : 
ee : ; : wares . | dooey, near Convoy, county Donegal ; 
further wastage in this direction is | : Y th 
f | whether he is aware that the farm is now 
stopped, and that the funds of the Board | : ; 
ag xs : Se -. | occupied by Mr. Russell, who does not 
may be applied, with as little adminis- | ,. : ; : 
es : ..|live on it, as a grazing farm, and is 
trative expense as possible, to the relief | | .). haat : : 
: eee | willing to give it upif he is compensated ; 
of the poor people for whose benefit the | “ee - 
oe ee | whether he is aware that agreements were 
Board was established. ie 5 
signed to purchase the estate two years 
|ago, and an inspector has visited the 
Mr. BIRRELL: The Congested Dis-| estate and inspected the evicted farm ; 
‘tricts Board inform me that their clerical | and whether he can state when the sale 
stailf consists of seventy-seven persons, | will’ be completed, and if Russell will be 
of whom ¢hirteen are permanent civil | compensated and Gorman reinstated. 
‘servants, and sixty-four are temporary 
clerks appointed by the Board. One of| Mr. BIRRELL: The Estates Com- 
the latter, who has fifteen years service, | missioners have inquired into the claim 
has a salary of £200, and the salaries of | of John Gorman who was evicted from a 
the remaining sixty-three vary from £78 | holding on the Campbell and Gledstane 
to £180, and average £100 per annum, | estate, county Donegal, and have noted 
The Board’s solicitor employs six clerks | his name as being suitable to work a 
with legal training, and one typist. The | holding. The Commissioners are aware 
average salary of these six clerks is £150 that Gorman’s former holding is now 
per annum. Temporary clerks in Govern- | occupied by Mr. Russell, and the matter 
ment offiees are usually employed for | has been referred to an inspector with a 
‘the simplest and least responsible duties, | view to providing Gorman with a holding. 
but owing to the restricted number of | I have no information as to whether Mr. 
permanent Civil Servants in the Board’s | Russell is willing to accept compensation. 
office, it is not possible to adopt this | No purchase agreements have been lodged 
course, The Congested Districts Board /in connection with the Gledstane estate, 
claim that the average cost of their entire | county Donegal. 
clerical staff is lower than that of any | 
other Gevernment Department in Dublin. | Mr. Barry’s Cooldorihy Estate. 
| Mr. SHEEHAN (Cork County, Mid.) : 
Mr. J. MACVEAGH: Why does such | I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
a large proportion of the staff consist of | Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
temporary clerks ? | aware that negotiations bave been in 
| progress for the purchase of that portion 
Mr. BIRRELL: Because they find | of the estate of M. ¥. Barry (in lunacy), 
that the best course to adopt. . situate at Cooldorihy, county Cork ; that 
| the tenants offered to buy on terms which 
a : would give them a reduction of 7s. 6d. 
Mr. J. rag tongs Is it sc ee and 5s, @d. on first and second-term 
: cleo peeling a pee the office | rents, respectively, but that the Registrar 
persons who cannot pass the examiner. | in [ynacy would not concede more than 
7s. and 5s., alleging that it would be 
Mr. BIRRELL : [feel sure it is not so. | distinctly for the benefit of the tenants 
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to purchase at those prices; whether he 
is aware that the offer of the tenants is 
actually in excess of the prices prevailing 
in that part of the country, and that 
two neighbouring estates have been 
recently sold on similar terms to those 
offered by them ; and, seeing that the 
Registrar in Lunacy has ordered that the 
rents shall now be collected in the 
ordinary course, and that the tenants 
threaten to resist collection on the grounds 
that they are being unfairly dealt with, 
will he recommend, in the interests of the 
peace and good order of the locality, that 
this is a case in which the Estates Com- 
missioners may usefully intervene to 
effect a reasonable settlement, and thus 
avert friction and trouble in the future. 


Questions. 


Mr. BIRRELL: The Registrar in 
Lunacy informs me that by order of 16th 
October, 1906, the Lord Chancellor 
sanctioned a sale to the tenants on the 
estate in question at 20 and 23 years 
purchase of first and second-term rents 
respectively. All the tenants have signed 
agreements to purchase save five at Cool- 
dorihy, and there is, in the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s opinion, nothing in the circum- 
stances of these latter tenants to entitle 
them to exceptional terms. It would be 
inconsistent with the provisions of the 


Lunacy Act governing the sale of a| 


lunatic’s estate to refer the matter of fixing 
a price to the Estates Commissioners. 


Irish Telephone System. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to 
ask the Postmaster- General, when 
he proposes to make a statement as 
to the proposed extension of the trunk 
telephone system to rural towns in Ire- 
land; and whether any steps have been 
taken to determine the possible number 
of subscribers to be obtained in towns on 
the main railway lines of Ireland. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: During last 
year the Post Office telephone system was 
extended to eleven places in Ireland. 
Two other extensions are to be completed 
this month, and extensions to seven other 
places are in hand. A considerable num- 
ber of other places have been canvassed 
and extensions offered under guarantee. 
In every case in which applications are 
received, inquiries are made as to the 
conditions under which an exchange or 
call office can be established, and as to 
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is forthcoming to ensure a remunerative 
business, 


Navan Post Office. 
Mr. PATRICK WHITE (Meath, N.): 
I beg to ask the Postmaster-General what 
is the cause of the delay in erecting a 
new post office at Navan; and if he will 
see that the work is commenced forthwith. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: I have 
received a copy of the resolution of the 
Navan urban district council referred to 
by the hon. Member. The guarantee for 
the establishment of a call office and its 
connection with the trunk wire system 
was given in September. The survey of 
the route from Drogheda and the pre- 
paration of the working estimates neces- 
sarily occupied a considerable time ; but 
the work will be completed as rapidly as 
possible. A local exchange is also being 
established. It is desirable that the 
labourers employed on works of this kind 
should, as far as possible, have continuous 
employment. To engage them in every 
case locally for each extension of the trunk 
system would involve constant changes 
in the staff and would seriously limit its 
efficiency. 


Navan Telephone Call Office. 

Mr. PATRICK WHITE: I beg to ask 
the Postmaster-General whether he has 
received a copy of a resolution passed by 
the Navan Urban District Council, 
directing his attention to the delay in 
establishing a telephone call office at 
Navan, although the agreement was 
signed by the residents six months ago; 
and if he will press the matter forward 
and employ local labour in the construc- 
tion thereof. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: The acquisi- 
tion of the site for the new Post Ottice 
was attended with considerable difficulty, 
owing to the death of the owner of the 
property, and to other causes. The 
purchase has been completed, and the 
building plans approved, and the Board 
of Public Works hope to call for tenders 
within the next few weeks. 


Milk Imports. 

Mr. HALPIN (Clare, W.): I beg to 
ask the Vice-President of the Department 
of Agriculture (Ireland), whether he is 
aware that in the nine weeks ending lst 
February 578 cwts. of fresh milk were 
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imported into Great Britain and Ireland 
compared with only 15 ewts. in the cor- 
responding period ending 1st February 
1907, of cream 1,520 against 956 cwts., 
and of preserved milk 138,710 ewts. 
compared with 135,744 cwts.; and 
whether, taking into account the death- 
rate of infants in Great Britain and 
Ireland, in the latter country, in 1906, 
11,756 deaths occurred, the Government 
will prohibit imports of foreign milk 
and cream into the British Isles. 


THe VICE-PRESIDENT oF THE 
DEPARTMENT or AGRICULTURE 
ror IRELAND (Mr. T. W. Russett, 
Tyrone, 8.) : The figures quoted as regards 
the imports of milk, cream, &c., are 
substantially correct. The prohibition of 
the importation of such commodities is 
not a matter within the province of the 
Department. 


Irish Inspector of Industries. 

Mr. JAMES O'CONNOR (Wicklow, 
W.): I beg to ask the Vice-President of 
the Department of Agriculture (Ireland) 
who is responsible for the appointment 
of Mr. William Townley Seymour 
McCartney Filgate as inspector of indus- 
tries in Ireland ; can he state the nature 
of the duties performed by Mr. Filgate ; 
how much of his official time is occupied 
in discharging his duties; what were his 
travelling expenses for the year ended 
3lst December, 1907 ; what is the amount 
of his salary ; can he state Mr. Filgate’s 
qualifications for the position of inspector 
of industries in Ireland; what was his 
employment previous to his appointment 
as inspector of industries in Ireland ; and 
did he ever pass a Civil Service examin- 
ation, or any examination as a test of 
his fitness to be an inspector of Irish 
industries, 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Mr. W. T. 
McCartney Filgate was appointed as 
inspector of industries under the Depart- 
ment by my predecessor in office, with 
Treasury sanction. The date of his 
appointment was the Ist April, 1900. 
Mr. Filgate’s duties, which occupy his 
whole official time, are to inquire into and 
advise upon questions relating to the 
establishment of industries, to visit, 
direct, and report upon the training of 
workers in new industries, when such 
training is being aided by the Depart 
ment ; to inquire into possible markets 
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for Irish manufacturers; to inquire and 
to report upon British and Continental 
industries suitable for introduction into 
Irelan !, and to endeavour to secure, where 
necessary, the introduction of capital to 
enable such industries to be established. 
Mr. Filgate, during the time he has been 
in the employment of the Department, 
has also organised and taken charge of 
special Industrial Exhibits at the Exhibi- 
tions held in Glasgow in 1901, in Cork 
in 1902, in St. Louis in 1904, in Limerick 
in 1905, and in Dublin in 1907, these 
special exhibits being either maintained 
or subsidised by the Department. Mr. 
| Filgate’s travelling expenses for the year 
ended 31st December, 1907, amounted 
to £67 2s, 1d., this amount being small, 
owing to Mr. Filgate’s services being 
| devoted for the greater part of the year 
;to the Irish Industries Section of the 
| Dublin Exhibition. His scale of salary 
| is £300, rising by annual increments of 
| £15 toa maximum of £400, his present 
salary being £400. Mr. Filgate was 
trained in the well known East Indian 
firm of Messrs. Graham & Company, 
where he served for ten years, during 
which period he acquired an intimate 
‘knowledge of commercial work in_ its 
various branches, including textile manu- 
facture. Mr. Filgate acted as organiser 
and secretary to the Countess of Cadogan’s 
Textile Exhibition in the year 1897, and 
in the year 1898 he was appointed 
secretary to the Irish Committee of the 
Royal Commission for the purposes of 
the Paris Exhibition. Mr. Filgate received 
a Civil Service Certificate under Clause 
VII. of the Order in Council of the 4th 
June, 1870. without examination, the 
Commissioners being satisfied as to his 
qualifications for the post. 

Mr. JAMES O'CONNOR: What 


industries has Mr. Filgate inspected and 
how much of his time is occupied ? 


Questions. 














Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: During the 
whole of the past year he was employed 
at the Dublin Exhibition. 


Mr. JAMES O'CONNOR: Is the 
hon. Gentleman aware that the chief 
industries of Ireland are the brewing, 
the distilling, and the linen? Does he 
| inspect them ? 





Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: These are 
the leading industries, but a great 
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industrial revival is going on, and more 
than one inspector will be required if we 
are to do our duty. 


Mr. J. MACVEAGH: Is one of 
the chief reasons for the appoint- 
ment of this gentleman to be found in 
the fact he was an orator on Unionist 
p'atforms in England ? 


Questions. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I am_ not 
aware of that ; I did not appoint him. 


Mr. MOONEY (Newry): How many 
heurs a day does this gentleman work ? 
Is it a case like that of Mr. Porter ? 


Mr. CLANCY (Dublin County, N.): 


Has the hon. Gentleman had an oppor- | 


tunity of testing Mr. Filgate’s qualifica- 
tiuns ? Is‘he worth his money ? 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I have told 
how he has been occupied since I became 
Vice-President. 


Mr. JAMES O'CONNOR: Was the 
appointment created simply in order to 
give him a claim to draw money out of 
the public funds ? 


Mr. J. MACVEAGH : Did I understand 
the hon. Gentleman to say this appoint- 
ment was made on the Ist April ? 


Mr. PATRICK WHITE: How was 
Mr. Filgate employed before he got this 
appointment ? How long was he out of 
employment ! 

Mr. 


T. W. RUSSELL: I 


the year 1906. 
Mr. PATRICK WHITE: Was he 


then out of employment ? 


Mr. CHARLES CRAIG (Antrim, 8.) : 
Is it the endeavour of hon. Members below 
the Gangway to drive this man out in 
the same way as they did Sir Horace 
Plunkett 2? 


Irish Precautions against Foot-and-Mouth 
isease. 


*Mr. CHAPLIN: I beg to ask the 
hon. Member for South Somerset as 
representing the President of the Board 
of Agriculture if he will state what 
precautions have been taken by the 
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Government to prevent the spread of 
foot-and-mouth disease from Scotland to 
Ireland. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Three Orders 
have been issued—the first prohibiting 
the importation of ruminants and 
pigs into Ireland. The second, which 
was issued yesterday, prohibits the 
landing of hay and straw from in. 
fected foreign parts. The third pro- 
hibits the landing of hay and straw 
from Great Britain. What is known as 
| commercial straw will not be interfered 
/ with, and as regards packing straw it 
| will be dealt with by licence. 
| 
Crimean War Pension. 
| Mr. BYLES (Salford, N.) I beg to ask 
| the Prime Minister whether his attention 

has been called to the case of Mrs. Evans, 
the widow of a man who served on 
| H.M.S. “ Cesar” throughout the whole 
| period of the Crimean War, who is now 
|eighty-three years of age, and without 
any visible means of support ; whether 
| she has applied for an allowance from the 
| Royal Patriotic Fund, and has been re- 
‘fused, on the ground that there are no 
funds at present for assisting such cases ; 
| whether the last balance sheet, issued by 
|the Royal Patriotic Fund Corporation, 
'shows that on the Russian War Fund 
| alone nearly £85,000 remained in hand 
;at the end of 1906, and on the general 
| fund over £154,000; and whether it is 
| possible so to administer these funds that 
| they shall not be beyond the reach of the 
| octogenarian widows of soldiers or sailors 
| who have a claim upon them. 


| *THe CHANCELLOR or THE EX- 
| CHEQUER (Mr. AsquitH, Fifeshire, N.): 
; I understand that the case referred to is 
| that of the widow of a man who served in 
| the Baltic (not inthe Crimea) during the 
Russian War, 1854-6, and who survived 
his service in that War for fifty-one years, 
| dying as recently as December 1907. He 
| left ten children upon whom his widow 
has natural claim for support. As 
the husband did not die from service 
in War, the widow has no direct claim 
‘upon Patriotie Funds, and the Royal 
Patriotic Fund Corporation are of opinion, 
having regard to prospective calls upon 
the Funds in their hands on account of 
those with stronger claims, that they 
would not be justified in entertaining such 
cases for relief. 
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+Mr. BYLES : Was not a fund collected 
at the close of the war specially allotted 
to widows whose husbands died after the 
war—providing that they had _ been 
married previous to 30th March, 1856, 
and has not the Secretary to the Royal 
Patriotic Fund admitted in the corre- 
spondence that this widow is eligible but 
that there are no funds. 


*Mr. ASQUITH: I have no further 
information. 


*Mr. BYLES: Is the right hon. Gen- 
tleman aware that the father of this lady 
—a pensioner in the Coastguards —had 
tyo sons and four sons-in-law in the war. 


*Mn. SPEAKER: The hon. Member is 
asking a string of questions. He had 
better put some of them down. 


Lisensing Bill and Unemployment. 

Mr. WILLIAM RUTHERFORD: I 
beg toask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he is aware that, in respect of 
eich licensed house in England and 
Wales, the number of people actually in 
employment is on the average between 
three and four; whether the closing of 
approximately 30,000 licensed houses 
would throw out of employment about 
100,000 people; whether he would be 
prepared to take any, and, if so, what. 
steps to obviate the distress likely to be 
caused thereby. 


*Mr. ASQUITH: As regards the first 
and second parts of the Question, I can 
only say that no certain information is 
available. The Census figures, for several 
reasons too long to detail, do not enable 
the average referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ver to be worked out with any approach 
0 accuracy ; so for as they go, they 
siggest a lower average number of em- 
jloyees than that which he mentions __ If, 
asthe result of the Bill now before the 
House, the expenditure on drink is 
lessened, the probable result will be that 
nore money will be spent in other and 
ore productive ways ; and that the sir 
plus employees, whose displacement under 
the scheme proposed would be gradual, 
will be absorbed in other occupations. 


*Mr. LEIF JONES (Westmoreland, 
Appleby): May I ask the right hon. 
Geitleman whether the capital at present 


locked up in these 30,000 licences would | 
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not be likely to employ more people if 
invested in almost any other trade ? 


[No Answer was returned. | 


Plural Voting Bill. 

Mr. WATT: I beg to ask Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether it 
is the intention of the Government to 
bring in the Pural Voting Bill this 
Session, and deal with it in the same 
manner as with the Small Landowners 
(Scotland) Bill, and the Land Values 
(Scotland) Bill; and, if not, wiil he say 
when a new Bill dealing with the subject 
of plural voting will be introduced. 


Mr. STANLEY WILSON: May I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether he 
wil consider the advisability of postpon 
ing this Bill until after the next general 
election ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: The answer to the 
first part of the Question is in the negative. 
I cannot now make any statement as to 
the course of business in future sessions. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (City of London) 
asked as to the course of business next 
week. 


Mr. ASQUITH said on Monday next 
the Navy Estimates, Votes A, 1, and 10, 
would be taken. If they were not con- 
cluded on Monday they would be pro- 
ceeded with on Tuesday. If there was 
any spare time on Tuesday it would be 
devoted to one or two small Bills of a 
non-contentious character. If the Navy 
Votes were concluded on Monday. Tues- 
day’s sitting would be devoted to the 
Second Reading of the Children Bill. 
On Wednesday and Thursday the Army 
Estimates Votes A and 1, 13, 14, and 15, 
for the non-effective services, would be 
taken. If there happened to be any 
spare time on Wednesday it would be 


| devoted to the small Bills. 


NEW MEMBER SWORN. 

Arthur Philip Du Cros, esquire, for 
the Parliamentary Borough of Hastings. 
SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEES). 

Sir WILLIAM BRAMPTON GURDON re- 
ported from the Committee of Selection : 
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That they had discharged the following 
Member from the Standing Committee on 
Scottish Bills: Mr. Ward (added in re- 
spect of the Tobacco Growing (Scotland) 
Bill ; and had appointed in substitution 
(in respect of the Tobacco Growing 
(Scotland) Bill): Mr. Runciman. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 





NEW BILLS. 


SEWERS AND DRAINS 
BILL. 

“To amend the Metropolis Manage- 
ment Acts with respect to sewers and 
drains,” presented by Mr. Dickinson ; 
supported by Sir William Bull, Mr. 
Bowles, Sir William Collins, Mr. Crooks, 
Mr. Timothy Davies, Sir George Fardell, 
Mr. Claude Hay, Sir Henry Kimber, Ear] 
Percy, Sir Albert Spicer, and Mr. Water- 
low ; to be read a second time upon 
Wednesday next, and to be printed. 
[Bill 140.] 


RABBITS ON COMMONS BILL. 


“To allow commoners to kill and take 
Rabbits on Commons,” presented by Mr. 
Everett ; supported by Mr. Cobbold, Sir 
William Brampton Gurdon, Mr. George 
Hardy, Mr. Rogers, Mr. Soares, Mr. 
James Parker, and Mr, Nicholls; to be 
read a second time upon Wednesday, 18th 
March, and to be printed. [Bill 141.] 


METROPOLITAN 


BREACHES OF BYE-LAWS BILL. 
“To amend the Law relating to 
penalties for Breaches of Bye-Laws,” pre- 
sented by Mr. Wedgwood ; supported by 
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Sir Francis Channing, Mr. Austin Taylor, 
and Mr. Mallet ; to be read a second time 
upon Friday, 20th March, and to be 
printed. [Bill 142.] 


MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY BILL, 


“To render Married Women with a 
separate estate liable for the support of 
their parents,” presented by Mr. Hicks 
Beach ; supported by Mr. Staveley-Hill, 
Mr. Lane-Fox, Mr. Cave, Mr. Micklem, 
and Mr. Rogers; to be read a second 
time upon Tuesday next, and to be 
printed. [Bill 143.] 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES (TAXATION AND 
PURCHASE OF LAND) BILL. 

“To provide for the Taxation and 
Purchase of Land by Local Authorities,” 
presented by Mr. Scott ; supported by 
Mr. Bell, Mr. Wedgwood, Sir Randal 
Cremer, Mr. Crooks, Mr. Harwood, Sir 
Maurice Levy, Mr. Shackleton, Mr. 
Arthur Harvey, Mr. John Robertson, Mr. 
Snowden and Mr. Thomasson; to be 
read a second time upon Thursday next, 
and to be printed. [Bill 144.} 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (SUPPLY). 

Motion made, and Question put, 
“That the Proceedings on going into 
Committee of Supply, if under discussion 
when the Business is postponed this day, 
be resumed and proceeded with, though 
opposed, after the interruption of 
Business.”—(Mr. Chancellor of the Et 
chequer.) 


The House divided :—Ayes, 
Noes, 89. (Division List No. 31.) 


289 ; 


AYES, 


Abraham, William (Cork,N.E. | 
Abraham, William (Rhondda) 
Acland, Francis Dyke 

Adkins, W. Ryland D. 
Ainsworth, John Stirling 
Allen,A. Acland (Christchurch) 
Allen, Charles P. (Stroud) 
Ambrose, Robert 

Ashton, Thomas Gair 
Asquith, Rt. Hon. HerbertHenry 
Astbury, John Meir 
Baker,Joseph A.(Finsbury,E.) 
Baring, Godfrey(Isle of Wight) 
Barker, John 

Barlow, Sir John FE. (Somerset) 
Barlow, Percy (Bedford) 
Barnes, G. N. 

Barran, Rowland Hirst 

Barry, E. (Cork, 8.) 


Barry, Redmond 
Beale, W. P. 
Beauchamp, E. 
Beck, A. Cecil 
Bell, Richard 


Benn, W(T’w’r H 
Benneit, E. N. 


Bethell,Sir J.H(J 
Birrell, Rt. Hon. 


Boland, John 
Bowerman, C. W 
Brace, William 
Bramsdon, T. A. 
Brocklehurst, W 





Bellairs, Carlyon 
Berridge, T. H. D. 


Black, Arthur W. 


Brunner,J.F.L.(Lancs., Leigh) 
| Buchanan, Thomas Ryburn 


Burn;, Rt. Hon. John 

Burt, Rt. Hon. Thomas 
Buxton, Rt. Hn.SydneyCharles 
Byles, William Pollard 
Carr-Gomm, H. W. 
Causton, Rt. HnRichard Knight 
Cawley, Sir Frederick 
Chance, Frederick William 
Cherry, Rt. Hon. R. R. 
Churchill, Rt. Hon. Winston S. 
Cleland, J. W. 

Clough, William 

Clynes, J. R. 

& Cobbold, Felix Thornley 
Collins, Stephen (Lambeth) _ 
Collins,SirWm.,J.(St. Pancras,W 
Condon, Thomas Joseph 
Cooper, G. J. ; 
Corbett,CH(Sussex, E.Grinst’d) 


J.(Tyrone,N. ) 


amlets,S.Geo. 


essex, Romf’rd 
Augustine 


. B. 
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Cotton, Sir H. J. S. 

Cox. Harold 

Craig, Herbert J. (Tynemouth) 
Crean, Eugene 

Crossley, William J. 

Cullinan, J. 

Curran, Peter Francis 

Dalziel, James Henry 

Davies, Ellis William (Eifion) 
Davies, M. Vaughan-(Cardigan 
Dewar,Arthur (Edinburgh, S. 
Dewar.Sir J. A.(Inverness-sh ) 
Dickinson, W.H.(St.Pancras,N 
Dickson- Poynder, Sir John P. 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Donelan, Captain A. 
Duckworth, James 

Dunne, Major EMartin( Walsall) 
Edwards, Clement (Denbigh) 
Edwards, Enoch (Hanley) 
Elibank, Msater of 

Ellis, Rt. Hon. John Edward 
Erskine, David C. 

Esslemont, George Birnie 
Everett, R. Lacey 

Farrell, James Patrick 
Fenwick. Charles 

Ffrench, Peter 

Flynn, James Christopher 
Fuller, John Michael F. 
Fullerton, Hugh 

Furness, Sir Crhistopher 

Gibb, James (Harrow) 

Gill, A. H. 

Gladstone, Rt. Hn. HerbertJohn 
Glen-Coats, Sir T.(Renfrew, W 
Glendinning, R. C. 

Goddard, Sir Daniel Ford 
Gooch, George Peabody 

Grant, Corrie 

Galland, John W. 
jurdon, Rt. HnSir W. Brampton 
Gwynn, Stephen Lucius 
Haldane, Rt. Hon. Richard B. 
Hall, Frederick 

Halpin, J. 

Hardy, George A. (Suffolk) 
Harmsworth, Cecil B.(Wore’r) 
Hart- Davies, T. 

Harvey, W. E.( Derbyshire, N .E 
Harwood, George 

Haslam, James (Derbyshire) 
Haslam, Lewis (Monmouth) 
Haworth, Arthur A. 

Hayden, John Patrick 
Hazleton, Richard 

Hedges, A. Paget 

Helme, Norval Watson 
Hemmerde, Edward George 
Henderson, Arthur (Durham 
Henry, Charles S. 

Herbert, Col. Sir Ivor (Mon.,S.) 
Herbert, T. Arnold (Wycombe) 
Higham, John Sharp 

Hobart, Sir Robert 

Halland, Sir William Henry 
Holt, Richard Durning 

Hope, W. Bateman(Somerset,N 
Horniman, Emslie John 
Howard, Hon. Geoffrey 
Hudson, Walter 

Hyde, Clarendon. 
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Idris, T. H. W. 

Illingworth, Percy H. 

Jacoby, Sir James Alfred 
Jardine, Sir J. 

Johnson, John (Gateshead) 
Jones, Leif (Appleby) 
Kavanagh, Walter M. 
Kearley, Hudson E. 
Kekewich, Sir George 

Kelley, George D. 

Kennedy, Vincent Paul 

King, Alfred John (Knutsford) 
Lamb, Ernest H. (Rochester) 
Lambert, George 

Lamont, Norman 

Law, Hugh A. (Donegal, W.) 
Layland- Barratt, Francis 
Leese,Sir Joseph A(Accrington) 
Lehmann, R. C. 

Lever, A Levy( Essex, Harwich) 
Levy, Sir Maurice 

Lewis, John Herbert 

Lough, Thomas 

Lupton, Arnold 

Luttrell, Hugh Fownes 

Lyell, Charles Henry 
Macdonald, J. R. (Leicester) 
Macdonald, J.M.( Falkirk B’ghs 
Macnamara, Dr. Thomas J. 
Macpherson, J. T. 

MacVeagh, Jeremiah (Down, S. 
Mac Veigh,Charles( Donegal, E. ) 
M‘Callum, John M. 

M‘Crae, George 

M‘Hugh, Patrick A. 

M‘Kenna, Rt. Hon. Reginald 
M‘Laren, H. D. (Stafford, W.) 
M’Micking, Major G. 
Maddison, Frederick 

Mallet, Charles E. 

Manfield, Harry (Northants) 
Marnham, F. J. 

Massie, J. 

Meagher. Michael 

Menzies, Walter 

Middlebrook, William 
Montagu, E. S. 

Mooney, J. J. 

Morgan, J. Lloyd (Carmarthen) 
Morse, L. L. 

Murphy, John (Kerry, East) 
Myer, Horatio 

Napier, T. B. 

Nicholls, George 
Nicholson,CharlesN(Doncast’r) 
Norton, Capt. Cecil Williams 
Nussey, Thomas Willans 
Nuttall, Harry 

O’Brien, Kendal(Tipperary Mid 
O’Brien, Patrick (Kilkenny) 
O’Brien, William (Cork) 
O’Connor, T. P. (Liverpool) 

O’ Donnell, C. J. (Walworth) 
O’Donnell, T. (Kerry, W.) 

O’ Dowd, John 

0’ Kelly, Conor (Mayo, N.) 
O’Kelly, James (Roscommon,N 
O'Malley, William 
O’Shaughnessy, P. J. 

Parker, James (Halifax) 
Partington, Oswald 

Pearce, Robert (Staffs., Leek) 
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Pearce, William (Limehouse) 
Pearson, W. H.M.(Suffolk, Eye ) 
Phillips, John (Longford, S.) 
Price, C. E. (Edinb’gh,Central ) 
Price, Robert John (Norfolk, E. ) 
Priestley, W. E. B. (Bradford) 
Pullar, Sir Robert 

Radford, G. H. 

Rea, Walter M. 

Rea, Walter Russell (Scarboro’ 
Reddy, M. 

Redmond, John E. (Waterford) 
Redmond, William (Clare) 
Rees, J. D. 

Richards, Thomas(W. Monm’th 
Ridsdale, E. A. 

Roberts, Charles H. (Lincoln) 
Roberts, G. H. (Norwich) 
Roberts, John H. (Denbighs. ) 
Robertson, Rt. Hn. E.( Dundee) 
Robertson,Sir GScott( Bradf’rd 
Robertson, J. M. (Tyneside) 
Roche, John (Galway, East) 
Rogers, F. E. Newman 
Rose, Charles Day 
Rowlands, J. 

Runciman, Walter 

Russell, T. W. 

Rutherford, V. H. (Brentford) 
Samuel, Herbert L.(Cleveland) 
Searisbrick, T. T. L. 

Scott, A.H.(Ashton under Lyne 
Seely, Colonel 

Shaw, Rt. Hon. T. (Hawick, B.) 
Sheehan, Daniel Daniel 
Shipman, Dr. John. G. 
Sinclair, Rt. Hon. John 
Smeaton, Donald Mackenzie 
Smyth, Thomas F. (Leitrim,S.) 
Soames, Arthur Wellesley , 
Soares, Ernest. J 

Spicer, Sir Albert 

Stanger, H. Y. 

Stanley, Hn. A Lyulph(Chesh. ) 
Stewart, Halley (Greenock) 
Strauss, FE. A. (Abingdon) 
Summerbell, T. 

Taylor, John W. (Durham) 
Tennant,SirEdward(Salisbury) 
Tennant, H. J. (Berwickshire ) 
Thomas,Sir A.(Glamorgan,E.) 
Thomas,David Alfred(Merthyr 
Thompson,J.W.H.(Somerset, E 
Tomkinson, James 

Torrance, Sir A. M. 

Trevelyan, Charles Philips 
Verney, F. W. 

Vivian, Henry 

Wadsworth, J. 

Walker, H. De R. (Leicester) 
Walsh, Stephen 

Walton, Joseph 

Ward, John (Stoke-upon-Trent) 
Ward,W Dudley(Southampton 
Wardle, George J. 

Waring, Walter 

Warner, Thomas Courtenay T. 
Wason,Rt. HnE(Clackmannan ) 
Wason,John Cathcart(Orkney ) 
Watt, Henry A. 

Wedgwood, Josiah C, 

Weir, James Galloway 


House (Supply). 
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White, J. D. (Dumbartonshire) 
White, Luke (York, E.R.) 
White, Patrick (Meath, North) 
Whitehead, Rowland 

Whitley, John Henry( Halifax) 
Wiles, Thomas 

Williams, J. (Glamorgan) 


Anson, Sir William Reynell 
Anstruther-Gray, Major 
Aubrey-Fletcher, Rt. HonSirH. 
Balcarres, Lord 

Baldwin, Stanley 
Balfour, Rt. Hn. A.J.(City, Lond 
Banbury, Sir Frederick George 
Baring,Capt. Hn.G( Winchester 
Beach, Hn. Michael HughHicks 
Beckett, Hon. Gervase 
Bowles, G. Stewart 
Bridgeman, W. Clive 
Cavendish, Rt. Hon. VictorC.W 
Cecil, Evelyn (Aston Manor) 
Cecil, Lord John P. Joicey- 
Chamberlain, Rt.Hn.J.A. (Wor. 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Clark,George Smith ( Belfast.N. 
Clive, Perey Archer 

Corbett, T. L. (Down, North) 
Courthope, G. Loyd 
Craig,Charles Curtis (Antrim.S. 
Craig,Captain James (Down,E. 
Dalrymple, Viscount 
Dixon-Hartland.Sir Fred Dixon 
Doughty, Sir George 

Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Du Cros, Arthur Philip 
Duncan, Robert (Lanark,Govan 
Faber, George Denison (York) 
Fardell, Sir T. George 


SUPPLY (ARMY ESTIMATES). 








Williamson, A. 


Wilson, 





Fell, Arthur 
Fletcher, J. 8. 


Glover, Thomas 
Gordon, J. 
Goulding, 
Guinness, 
Haddock, George B. 


Hill, Sir Clement 
Jowett, F. W. 


Kimber, Sir Henry 


Lane-Fox, G. R. 


Magnus, Sir Philip 


Moore, William 
Morpeth, Viscount 


Nield, Herbert 


Parkes, Ebenezer 





Order read for resuming adjourned | 
debate on Question [4th March], “That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


Question again proposed, 


Mr. LAMBTON (Durham, S8.E.) said 
he desired to call attention to the state- 
ment made by the “e retary of Staie 


for War yesterday that there was a/| 
shortage in the Army of 8,000 officers | 


and that there were short 


India. That 


3,000 
seemed to be 


an extra- | 


ordinarily large number for India seeing | 


that the Indian Army was practically on | 


a war footing. 


*Mr. HALDANE: I 


mobilisation. 


mean _ short 


Mr. LAMBTON: Surely the Indian 


Army was supposed to be ready for! 


mobilisation at any moment, 
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Williams, Llewelyn(Carmarthen | Wodehouse, Lord of 
Williams, Osmond (Merioneth) | Wood, T. M‘Kinnon to 
Wilson, Hon. G. G. (Hull, W.) | TeLters ror THE Ayrs—Jp, ou 
Wilson, Henry J. (York, W.R.) Whiteley and Mr. J. 4. ow 

John (Durham, Mid) Pease. eas 
Wilson, P. W. (St. Pancras, S.) age 
int 

eres a 

NOE! 

NOES to 
| Pease,Herbert Pike( Darlington alle 
| Perey, Earl the 

Forster, Henry William | Powell, Sir Francis Sharp do 
Gibbs, G. A. (Bristol, West) Randles, Sir John Scurrah 
Remnant, James Farquharson sta 
| Roberts, S. (Sheffield, Ecclesall hac 
Edward Alfred | Ronaldshay, Earl of ma 
Walter Edward | Rutherford, John (Lancashire) Ma 
| Sassoon, Sir Edward Albert os 
Hamilton, Marquess of | Seddon, J. wh: 
Hardy,Laurence (Kent,Ashf’rd | Sheftield,Sir BerkeleyGeorge D, eh 
Harrison-Broadley, H. B. | Sloan. Thomas Henry Ger 
Heaton, John Henniker | Smith, Abel H.( Hertford, Fast) ul 
| Smith, Hon. W. F. D. (Strand) P . 
| Starkey, John R. unl 
Kenyon-Slaney. Rt. Hn. Col. W. | Stone, Sir Benjamin and 
| Talbot, Ford E. (Chichester) righ 
Lambton, Hon. Frederick Wm. | Thomson, W. Mitchell- (Lanark f 4 
| rye 0 
| Thornton, Percy M. or 
Lee, Arthur H.(Hants,Fareham | Vincent, Col. Sir C. FE. Howard ant 
Lockwood, Rt.Hn.Lt.-Col.A.R. | Walker,Col. W.H.( Lancashire) tak 
Long,Rt.Hn.Walter (Dublin,S | Williams, Col. R. (Dorset, W.) to. 
M’Calmont, Colonel James | Wilson, A.Stanleyv( York, E.R.) not 
| Wilson, W. T. (Westhoughton Reo 
Mason, James F. (Windsor) Winterton, Earl vee 
Wortley,Rt.Hon. C. G.Stuart- wert 
Wyndham,Rt.Hon. George doct 
Nicholson, Wm. G. (Petersfield the 
TELLERS FOR THE Nors—Sir and 
O'Neill, Hon. Robert Torrens | Alexander Acland-Hood and - 
'  Viseount Valentia. sche 
fell 
jleaving India out of the question alto- abo 
gether, the right hon. Gentleman had said The 
there were 5,000 short in this country eXxal 
out of 13,000, and that included 1,509 a gr 
Reserve officers. The right hon. Gentle- —I 
man had spoken of the quality and 4 Tega 
quantity of the- officers and suggested | com 
some remedy, but he had given gave no 4 Neve 
reason for the cause of the shortage. nati 
There must be some cause and the House hon. 
ought to know the reason. Itwasa most 4 to }1 
important question, because officers were He 
in} a class of men who could not be ra‘sed J 4 1 
at a moment’s notice on mobilisation. |] heed 
He wished to know if this deficiency @ byt 
‘occurred in regiments on service or /§ Arm 
whether they were up to their strength | Just 
He thought that one of the eauses J As ¢ 
on was the uncertainty in the public § did 1 
mind as to the kind of service they | of t. 
would be called upon to perform in the @ side 
| Army. Another reason was the expense @ Was 
officers were put to on joining. And | but 3 
But | War 









yet these young officers—these paragons § 
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909 Supply 
of knowledge and virtue—were expected 
to serve their country for £100 a year, 


out of which they had to provide their | 
In these days it was no | 
easy thing for parents to send their sons | 


own uniform. 


into the Army, because it involved such 
a large outlay; they could not atford 
to do it on the miserable pittance 
allowed. Then the examination to which 
they were subject had something to 
do with the shortage. They had con- 
stant examinations before their eyes and 
had to work up to a standard of mathe- 
matics entirely unnecessary for officers. 
Many officers in the Army did not possess 
what the right hon. Gentleman called 
“highly trained minds.” The right hon. 
Gentleman expected to get from the 
public schools 12,500 boys and from the 
universities from 2,000 to 3,009 a year 
and 800 from the reserve of officers. The 
right hon. Gentleman had said that most 
of them would be schoolmasters, doctors 
and lawyers. Were these expected to 
take the place of the officers they hoped 
to get from Regular forces? It would 
not be much inducement to those in the 
Regular Army to find those positions 
were to be given to ex-schoolmasters, 
doctors and lawyers. If an officer in 
the Army applied for one of these posts 
and it was said on behalf of a certain 
schoolmaster that he was a_ splendid 
fellow because he knew a great deal 
about Cesar, would he get the position ? 
Then again, take the case ofadoctor. The 
examiner might reply: “ He has }illed 
a great many more people than you have 
—I would give him the post.” With 
regard to lawyers who would receive these 
commissions, did it mean those who had 
never had a brief, or K.C.’s of a militant 
He did not think the right 
hon. Gentleman was encouraging men 


to join the Regulars by such a policy. | 


He was rather laying down conditions 
as regarded education which were not 
needed by the service. 


As one who had been in the Army he 
did not agree with that view. 


was no reflection on the men themselves, 
but rather on the methods adopted by the 
War Office. The system of competitive 
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It was thought | 
by the Labour Members that those in the | 
Army had a very easy life, and were only | 
just beginning to realise their position. | 


The duties | 
of the Army were more seriously con- | 
sidered now than in the past, but that | 
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| examinations necessarily left out someone,. 
but if the Government desired to obtain 
a large supply of officers they would not 
do so by putting obstacles in the way. 
In the debate last night it was suggested 
that if they put a tax on an article they 
increased the supply of that article, and 
at the same time reduced the price. Did 
the right hon. Gentleman think that by 
putting obstacles in the way of men 
he would increase the quantity, and at 
the same time keep up the quality 2? One 
obstacle in the way of men entering the 
Army was the excessively high standard 
required in mathematics. The higher 
mathematics were never required by the 
ordinary officer. At present there was 
an examination going on in which there 
were 450 candidates, and he was told that 
the examination in mathematics was very 
severe. Some of the other subjects were 
easy, but foreign to the whole career of a 
soldier. The right hon. Gentleman ought 
to be aware that a candidate otherwise 
suitable for entering the Army might 
be cast on account of one little point 
in which he had failed at a competitive 
examination. On Tuesday he saw an 
examination paper in which there were 
seven or eight subjects mentioned on 
which the candidates might write essays, 
One of the subjects was “The House 
of Lords,” and another was “ Tariff 
Reform.” Supposing he had been a 
candidate, and the examiners had been 
Members of that House, no doubt the 
paper he would have written on the 
House of Lords would have received a 
large number of marks from the Opposi- 
tion side. That was what the poor 
candidate had to go through when he 
went before the board of examiners, 
who might have particular fads of their 
own as to the way in which subjects should 
be discussed. A boy who was going 
through an examination this week was 
cast in mathematics. When that boy 
left Eton it was determined to put him 
into a business profession. He desired 
to leave the business profession and to 
enter the Army, and the consequence 
_was that he had none of the cramming 
which under the present pernicious 
system was necessary before entering the 
Army. When at Eton he was in the 
| sixth form, which meant that he was in the 
first ten out of 1,000 boys. He hoped 
these were matters which the right hon, 
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Gentleman would look into. It was not 
always the best scholar who made the 
best soldier, any more than it was the best 
speaker who made the best statesman. 
The right hon. Gentleman had told them 
a great deal about the brain of the 
Army, and he agreed with him that it 
was absolutely necessary to have as much 
brain as they possibly could get, but 
they could not fight with brain alone. 
They must have body as well, and the 
body in the Army was the private soldier. 
He did not think it was always recognised 
what a force the regimental officer was. 
The regimental officers were the nerves 
of the Army, and without them e:ther the 
brain or the body would be useless. He 
wished the right hon. Gentleman would 
paya little moreattentionthan heseemed 
inclined to do to the needs of the regi- 
mental officers. It had been frequently 
stated—he thought the right hon. Gentle- 
man had stated—that the officers in che 
Army had not had the facilities for 
educating themselves which they ought 
to have, and which the right hon. Gentle- 
man hoped to give them in future. He 
did not know that there was anything 
in the Estimates this year for that pur- 
pose. He would point out that officers 
were neglected in regard to facilities 
for education, and for bringing them- 
selves up to the mark in what the right 
hon. Gentleman called the latest science 
of warfare. He had never yet seen 
barracks where there was a reference 
library, or any place where a map could 
be spread out. These were surely details 
which ought to be looked into by the 
Wai Office. 


*Mr. HALDANE indicated assent. 


i Mr. LAMBTON said the right hon. 
Gentleman agreed with that. Had it 
ever been done? Was there any 
provision for it in the Estimates this 
year? He hoped that some steps would 
be taken to enable officers to study in 
their own barracks, so that it would not 
be necessary to go to a crammer or to 
the staff college. Everybody could not 
go to the staff college, nor did they want 
that everybody should go there. Of 
course, all Secretaries for War were in the 
‘hands of their military advisers and they 
were staff officers. He had nothing to 
-say against staff officers; many of them 
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were very brilliant people, and many of 
them were good soldiers, but not all, 
Staff officers had their own reward, 
but the regimental officers had _ not, 
The regimental officers were quiet, 
unassuming men, but they did more for 
the Army than the staff officers. They 
had never been encouraged in the Army, 
and he did not think they were going to 
be encouraged under the system of the 
right hon. Gentleman. What was the 
main object of soldiers? They were 
simply tools to fight. They entered the 
Army for ten, fifteen, or twenty years 
of their life. He believed there was 
more initiative, more knowledge, and 
more freedom of action given now to 
junior officers than there used to be. 
In the old days, staff officers and the 
general commanding on a field day 
knew what was going en, but nobody 
else ever knew. He remembered a 
field day at Aldershot when he was on 
picket duty on the summit of a hill. 
Presently a staff officer rode up and asked 
him: “ What the devil are you doing 
here?” He replied: “I do not know. 
My colonel put me here. What am I 
supposed to be doing?” ‘“‘ What the 
devil is that to you?” said the officer, 
and he galloped away. Such procedure 
was not very stimulating to the brain, 
but he thought it was excellent for 
discipline. The right hon. Gentleman 
talked very much about stimulating the 
brain and making everybody very 
clever. He knew some people who were 
so clever that they did not want to 
fight. They wanted men who would 
undertake the hard work of the Army. 
The right hon. Gentleman said yesterday 
that some of the regimental officers and 
others would receive promotion in respect 
of their education at the London School 
of Economics. He did not know whether 
that meant general promotion or pro- 
motion in particular portions of the 


Army. It seemed to him, at all 
events, rather a strange way of 
encouraging the regimental officer. 


*Mr. HALDANE: I said that the 
training there was for the administrative 
side of the work of the Army. Does 
the right hon. Gentleman think that you 
can have the transport of troops, work 
out difficult calculations, and do the 
thousand and one things which have to 
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be done in connection with the making {| have learned in the London School of 
of contracts by officers in the field without | Economics, and that was esprit de corps, 
any training? It is the want of this | love of his regiment. When he passed 
training which has cost us hundreds of | with the other recruits in the Coldstream 
thousands of pounds, and that must be| Guards through the early drills the 
put right. It can be put right by the | colonel and the drill sergeants wore the 
training given at the London School of medals for the Alma and Inkerman, and 
Economics. | there was not a man or boy in the regi- 
iment who did not look upon those 
Mr. LAMBTON said the work of trans- | officers with pride and almost reverence. 
port could be carried out by officers The motto of the Coldstreams was Nulli 
without going through the London Secundus, second to none. Second to 
School of Economics. He did not think none they had ever been and second to 
that the Duke of Wellington would ever none he hoped they would ever remain. 
have got into the Army at all if he had That was the spirit which he trusted 
had to do that. would always run through the whole 
British Army, and that was the spirit 
*Mr. HALDANE was understood tosay which a War Minister should desire 
that such training was recommended by to maintain if he expected the British 
a Commission which sat after the South Army to rival in the future the glorious 
African War. , deeds of the past. 


Mr. LAMBTON said the South African *Mr. WARDLE (Stockport),in moving 
War was not the only great war that ‘That, in the opinion of this House, tle 
had ever occurred. There were other powers now vested in chief magistrates 
lessons learned besides those which were to call upon the War Office to supply 
learned in South Africa. The right hon. troops during times of trode disputes are 
Gentleman must not trust too much on open to grave abuse, are a mena‘e to the 
the training given at the London School liberty of the subiect, and ought to be 
of Economics. He must trust the regi- inquired into and reported upon by a 
mental officers and the men who were Committee of this House,” said that 
doing a great deal more forthe Army than in submitting the Motion he would 
a good many of the show officers. The point out that it dealt with two ques- 
right hon. Gentleman had stated that the tions, first, the power of chief magis- 
training received through various colonels trates to call on the War Office to supply 
vas not altogether satisfactory, and that troopsin case of disturbance, and secondly, 
they were not very equal as teachers of to the employment of the troops in cases 
their profession. No doubt that was so. of trade disputes. He, however, would 
Under the present system promotion confine his remarks to the latter ques- 
seemed to be given to those who adver-| tion. There was not the _ slightest 
tied themselves. A man who gave doubt in the minds of any person in the 
interesting lectures, who was in touch House as to the position of the trade 
with newspapers, and got inserted para- union leaders in regard to violence in 
graphs written by himself <tating that trade union disputes. Violence had 
he was instructing his officers in all the always been condemned by them; and 
newest science of war, would be selected | they were as anxious as anybody that 
for promotion, while the unassuming there should be no such thing as riot or 
man who went in for real military work disturbance in connection with trade 
would be left out in the cold. He wished | disputes. Fortunately riots of any kind 
topyput before the right hon. Gentleman) had been of rare occutrence in this 
the claims of the officers. He could not | country. For a whole century of history 
speak*as an educetionist. It wastwenty-, very few disturbances had arisen in 
five years since he passed his entrance which the military had been called out. 
examination into the Army, which was not | He might summarise them as_ those 
then as severe as now. As a soldier he | which happened at Peterloo, Liverpool, 
had only six years service, and that in| Southampton, Hull, Trafalgar Square, 
time of peace, but during that time he Featherstone, Belfast, Penrhyn (twice 
learned one thing which he never would! called out) and the famous Bristol 
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riots in reference to the suffrage. 
Iiaa comparison were made between 
the riots and disturbances in the 
first half of last century with 
those which occurred m more recent 
times, it would be found that their 
nature had entirely changed. Whereas 
the former disturbances were political 
in their character and had mostly to do 
with the franchise, during the last thirty 
or forty years they were mainly indus- 
trial or connected with strikes. To-day 
with the exception of the unemployed 
question or woman suffrage there 
was no political movement on foot 
which was likely to be connected 
with a riot or disturbance. 
who belonged to trade unions hoped 
and believed that those riots and 
disturbances would be fewer in the 
future than in the past. While 
they agreed with the growing desire for 
conciliation, arbitration, and machinery 
which would prevent those great disputes, 
they could not shut their eyes to the fact 
that there was a great danger connected 
with disturbances of that character in 
which chief magistrates and other officials 
had the power to call out the military. 


He had gone carefully into the history | 


of the two outstauding disturbances 
which had occurred within the last few 
years—Featherstone end Eelfist. In 
both these cases he had come to the 
conclusion that there was no need for 
calling out the military and no occasion 
for bloodshed. It was true that some 
one had blundered, and the person who 
blundered was the man on the spot. 
The man on the spot had often been 
he cause of a great deal of mischief 
both in this country and abroad ; and he 
was not quite so convinced as some 
people were as to the wisdom of trusting 
the man on the spot. The same principle 
applied to leaving the discretion of 
calling out the military in the event of 
a riot or disturbance to the chief magis- 
trate of the district. They were told 
in this House during the Belfast trouble 
both by the Secretary for War and the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland what was the 
law in this matter; and he believed he 
was correct in saying that the law was 
that a military person was called out in 
his capacity not as a member of the 
Army but as an ordinary citizen. 
Yet he was called upon to do things 


Mr. Wardle, 
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which an ordinary citizen could not do, 
and therefore that was one of the dangers 
of allowing civil persons to call out 
military persons. He knew that so far 
as the Army Regulations were con- 
cerned, they were fairly explicit and 
straightforward, and that the military 
should not be called out except the 
occasion warranted it. But at the same 
time they could be called out by the 
desire of a mayor, chief constable, divi- 
sional commander, a resident magis- 
jtrate, and one or two other persons 
}entirely on their responsibility, 
i That danger he was afraid would be 
jincreased in the future by the new 
| Territorial Force. The right hon. 
| Baronet the Member for the Forest of Dean 
' had pointed out on the previous day that 
| there was a great danger that not only 
} would the ordinary military be called 
upon to use firearms, but that the Terri- 
torial Force might be called upon in the 
jsame way as the Regular Army to 
| suppress disturbances caused during trade 
| disputes. The fact that in these days 
| industrial disputes did occasionally take 
‘the form of riot should, he thought, 
;make the House pause and alter the 
\law from what it was in the old days, 
|when disturbances were mainly of a 
| political character. The Chief Secretary 
\for Ireland in the debate which took 
| place on the Belfast riots said that— 


oor 





own 


he position of a chief magistrate in 
| city like Belfast was not one for envy.” 


} 


He and his friends thought that in the 
|interest of the chief persons who were 
|in a position to call out the military as 
well as of the persons who were con- 
cerned in a riot, that power should be 
|taken away from the former. In the 
|case of Featherstone the whole district 
| was in a ferment and the manager of 
the colliery and the magistrate lost their 
heads, called out the military, and 
bloodshed followed. The bloodshed was 
caused because the people were incited 
to riot by the presence of the military. 
The Secretary for War sat on a Committee 
which inquired into the whole cireumstan- 
ces of the Featherstone riots, and after that 
Committee had reported another Com- 
mittee of Inquiry was appointed which 
also issued a Report. The Committee 
on which the right hon. Gentleman sat 
said at the end of their Report that they 
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thought it was necessary that there | 


should be a codification of all the rules 
with regard to civil disturbances and 


that these should be circulated broad- | 


cast, and that everything should be done 
to put them on a satisfactory footing 
in the future. He asked the right hon. 
Gentleman whether that codification of 
the law had ever been attempted to be 
carried out? If not, considering that 
the right hon. Gentleman was at present 
Secretary of State for War and therefore 
concerned with the King’s Regulations 
for the guidance of the Army, it should 
be his duty and his pleasure to see that 
such a codification was made. In 
regard to the other Committee which 
made a full inquiry into the whole case 
of civil disturbances and riots, they 
reported in January. 1895, and the Re- 
port was presented to the House. Along 
with their Report they issued a number 
of regulations for calling out the military 
in future, and they added at the end— 
“We would suggest that these regulations 
should be revised so as to bring them in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations which 
we have submitted.” 
Those regulations dealt almost en- 
tirely with the power of calling out 
the military and the provision of addi- 
tional constables so as to prevent the 
necessity of calling out the military. 
But they did not deal with the point 
which he had raised—viz., that the chief 
magistrate when exercising his power 
to call out the military should, as a rule, 
apply through the chief constable for 
the military, and not take it upon his own 
initiative. That would still leave with 
him the power to do so under certain 
circumstances. With regard to the pro- 
vision of additional constables and the 
exchange of constables, in both these 
instances he understood that instruc- 
tions had once or twice been issued by 
the Home Office calling the attention of 
magistrates throughout the country to 
the desirability of providing for the ex- 
change of constables so that there should 
be sufficient civil force in the event 
of disturbance, thus doing away with | 
the necessity for calling on the military 
forces. He thought that none of these | 
recommendations had really touched | 


the point as to the power of the chief | 
magistrate or any other magistrate in 
his particular 


of the | 


district. One 
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reasons why they introduced this Motion 
was that magistrates were not, in their 
opinion, the proper people to decide, 
alone at any rate, whether the military 
should be called out. They might be 
entrusted with the carrying out of the 
/common law, but in the case of a trade 
dispute they might themselves be in- 
terested parties, and therefore that these 
should be the persons who were put 
in the position of having the power to 
call out, the military, when there might 
be no need to do so, was a state of 
affairs which could not be any longer 
maintained. He did not know whether 
it was in the power of the Secretary for 
War to amend the law, but certainly 
he and the Government with him could 
do what they wanted. It was not a great 
deal. It was that there should be a 
Committee of Inquiry appointed to look 
into this matter, and see if some pro- 
vision could not be made to obviate this 
necessity of calling out the military. 
There was only one other point that 
he wanted to deal with, and that was 
the very grave reasons which existed 
why the military should not be called 
out in civil disputes if it could pos- 
sibly be avoided, and particularly in 
trade disputes. He had no doubt that 
the right hon. Gentleman knew what had 
been the effect at Featherstone and 
Belfast of calling out the military. It 
was that innocent people suffered. It 
was not those who were concerned in 
the riot or disturbance who were 
killed; it was those innocent people 
who had nothing to do with it, and 
that was because the using of modern 
weapons of war upon an unarmed crowd, 
or practically an unarmed crowd, was 
very dangerous. The use of arms in 
dealing with an unarmed mob certainly 
seemed to him one of the reasons why 
this Committee of Inquiry should be 
held. When the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for War sat on a Com- 
mittee with Lord Bowen and another 
that Commiite> reported to the effect— 


“* We are so impressed by the danyzer of using 


'the modern rifle and cartridge with its full 
| charge of powder against crowds in thickly 


populated districts, where there are close- 
lying collieries, districts and villages, that we 
cannot rest content that the point should be 
left without further investigation. We think 
the attention of the military authorities should 
be formally called to the question whether 
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special and less dangerous ammunition could 
not conveniently be used for troops when 
employed for the purpose of suppressirg 
riots.” 


The right hon. Gentleman was a signatory 
of that Report. Then, again, there was 
the question not only of the arms 
which were used, but of when and how 
the time of firing should be fixed. He 
understood from that Report that in 
both France and Germany they were not 
quite so ready to fire upon an unarmed 
crowd as we were in this country. He 
believed he was right, according to the 
right hon. Gentleman’s own Report, in 
saying that they gave more warning 
in those countries than we did in this 
country. They beat a drum or sounded 
a bugle so as to warn the crowd that the 
firing would take place, a thing which 
did not occur in this country, but which 
certainly seemed to be one of the things 
that ought to take place. He did not 
desire to weary the House with regard 
to this question, but it was a very 
grave and important matter to the 
trade unions, and affected them very 
much indeed. The trade unionists did 
not desire violence ; they did not want to 
see trade disputes develop into riots 
and disturbances, but when they did so 
develop, it did not necessarily follow 
that all blame should be laid on the men 
or the trade unions; their action was 
due to the fact that they were forced 
into it by circumstances over which they 
had no control. Therefore, they thought 
that the civil powers first of all, not only 
in ninety-nine cases out of 100 but in 
999 cases out of 1,000, were quite suffi- 
cient to deal with any action which arose 
out of a trade dispute. Having regard 
to the recommendations made in the 
Report, it certainly would seem desirable 
that constables should be drafted from 
one part of the country to another 
with much more readiness than they 
could be at the present time. He knew 
he was treading on dangerous ground 
when he spoke of Belfast and the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, but there was not the 
slightest doubt that if there was fear of 
anybody going on strike, police could 
have been drafted in from other quarters, 
and there would have been no need to 
call on the military at all. Know- 
ing that there were religious differences 
in Belfast, the police could have been 
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| brought from England, and if there was 
/no co-ordination between England and 
Ireland in this respect we were not 
|the United Kingdom of England 
and Ireland some people suggested, 
| and he thought it was time that such a 
| state of things should be removed. He 
| was not going to say a word about 
| magistrates except this, that they were 
not always the best judges in matters of 
this kind, and there should be some 
| provision to prevent them calling out 
the military whenever they chose. He 
begged to move. 


*Mr. GEORGE ROBERTS (Norwich) 
in secondirg said that the Labour Party 
in promoting this Resolution did so with 
no frivolous motives, but because they 
were convinced of the fact that the 
employment of troops in time of trade 
disputes was a serious maiter, not only 
to those concerned in the dispute, but 
to the community at large. They had 
| been minded to put this Motion down by 
past experience, such as that referred 
to by his hon. friend. They  con- 
tended that the intervention of the 
military should be very rare and 
never resorted to unless every other 
endeavour had been thoroughly ex- 
hausted. There was no getting away 
from the fact that to vest such tremendous 
power in the hands of any one person 
was capable of becoming a grievous 
danger to the community. He was glad 
that his hon. friend in concluding his 
remarks had statedthat he had no inten- 
tion of implying any distrust of justices 
of the peace. He felt that to be a 
very desirable statement, because 
he happened to be one himself, and 
therefore might hope to appreciate the 
responsibility which would rest upon 
him in the event of the contingency about 
which the hon. Member had _ spoken. 
It was quite possible that the mayor or 
chief magistrate of a district might bea 
person of highly nervous temperament, 
who would become panic-stricken and 
call for the intervention of the military 
when no real cause for that was necessary. 
Again, it might be also that he would be 
subjected to pressure from interested 
persons. In fact, experience during the 
Belfast dispute somewhat indicated the 
possibility of this danger. It was there 
alleged that the Shipping Federation 
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had used its influence with the Mayor 
of Belfast in order to secure the inter- 
vention of the military. It was said, 
and it had been stated in the House, 
that the Shipping Federation threatened 
that if the Government itself did not 
take strong action they themselves would 
use force—in fact, would organise a force 
of their own. The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland when questioned on this matter 
on 13th August last year, said that with 
reference to the letter addressed to him 
by the Shipping Federation, he dared say 
that its terms were not very proper. 
and he had pointed that out in reply. 
They felt that there was a great danger 
involved in a circumstance of that 
character, because it might well hap- 
pen that interested persons would use 
their influence in order that these powers 
might be used to secure the object 
which they desired. It was just as 
well to understand that a trade dispute 
was, after all, a civil struggle with 
waich the State, as such, had no right to 
interfere on behalf of either of the 
two parties. It was inconceivable that 
the military would ever be called out in 
the interests of the working section in- 
volved in suchadispute. Therefore, they 
could see that when the military were 
called upon to intervene they really did 
so in a class interest—a situation which 
ought to be avoided, at any rate, by the 
pre eat House of Commons. He was 
further impressed with the grievous 
nature of this complaint owing to the 
new Territorial Force. It seemed to 
him that they of the Labour Party were 
perfe-tly justified in viewing this measure 
with a certam amount of suspicion. 
The right hon. Baronet the Member for 
the Forest of Dean yesterday pointed out 
to the House a danger that they had 


anticipated through the passage of the | 


Bill. He had put a question to the 
Secretary of State for War the other day 
with reference to a circular issued by the 
Warwickshire County Association calling 
upon employers of labour to {give 
preference to men who were willing to 
join the Territorial Force. He did not 
charge the right hon. Gentleman or his 
advisers with any attempt to exercise 
undue influence in these matters, but 
nevertheless the right hon. Gentleman 
himself might not be quite so well 
aware of the fact as Labour Mem- 
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bers were that large masses of British 
workmen had not that power of choice, 
of free right, in regard to the work they 
did, and it might well happen that men 
were compelled because of fear if they 
did not accept a situation that others 
were willing to do so and would therefore 
feel compelled to accept conditions that 
under more favourable circumstances they 
would be unwilling to abide by. The 
exercise of such influence might mean the 
pressing of a number of men into the 
Territorial Force. These men might be 
members of their respective trade union 
organisations, and it was not unnatural 
to expect that some occasion would arise 
when they were involved in a dispute 
between their union and those who were 
employing them for the time being. 
They had to contemplate the danger 
of the employer exercising his influence 
with the mayor of the district, and the 
mayor in his turn, becoming imbued 
with a sense of danger which perhaps in 
his nervous state of mind he might 
exaggerate, and use his influence with 
the Army Council, for the purpose 
of calling out the Territorial Force 
in order to deal with any probable dis- 
turbance. Therefore, there would be the 
spectacle of a trade unionist in that 
force being turned from an ordinary 
workman and citizen into a soldier in the 
course of a very few hours. He was 
informed that in the Territorial Force 
a man would have no option of refusal ; 
he would be bound to respond to the 
call, otherwise he would be subject to 
the provisions of martial law. He did 
not know whether they were perfectly 
justified in anticipating a danger of 
that extreme character; if they were 
not, he would be very glad to re- 
ceive the desired assurance from the 
Secretary for War. Nevertheless, they 
felt the danger was a rea! one and they 
were very anxious that they should not 
wait until they weve confrontel with 
it ere taking a:tion. If they were right 
they were well advised in coming to that 
House and asking Parliament to make 
provision against what they were all 
prepared to acknowledge was a source 
of grave concern to a considerable section 
of law abiding citizens. With his hon. 
friend the mover of the Resolution he 
was of opinion that in the Featherstone 
riots there was no occasion for calling 
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out the troops. The situation there 
was created by the fact that the district 
was denuded of police, who were called 
upon to keep order among the sweils at 
Doncaster Races. A contingency of 
that kind might arise in other parts of 
the land; therefore he thought that the 
military should never be called upon 
save under proper restrictions . imposed 
by that House, and only when it had 
become perfectly certain that the civil 
force was uiterly incapable of coping 
with the anticipated danger. It was 
perfectly true that to impress troops 
into a service of that character had a 
provocative effect upon an assembly 
of people. After all, the surest  safe- 
guard of peace was the constitutional 
conduct of a trade dispute by the men’s 
leaders, who were exercise 
over their effective 
discipline than could be achieved by the 
military, whose presence had an irritating 
influence. The Committee, who had 
inquired into the Featherstone Riots had 
made the following recommendations— 


able to 


VW 
followers more 


(C 
F 


“In time of possib'e disturbance, some magis- 
terial rota or committee, with one or more ex- 
yerien ed justices should always hold themselves 
ready to act in their magisierial capacity, and 
to accompany, if ne essary, any troops which 
aie called uyon in aid of the civil Power. 
Inzeed, when matters are so grave as to 
rencer military inte: vention probably ne essary, 
there should be the most comple‘e o:ganisation 
of the justices and of the civil Powers.” 

“We think that the attention of military 
authorities shouid Le formally called to the 
question whether sy ecial and less dangerous arms 
or ammunition might not conveniently be ured 
by troops when emy!ojed for the purpose of 
suppressing riots.” 


He was not sure that these recommenda- 
tion would cover all that they desired by 
the promotion of this Motion, under 
which they asked for an inquiry in order 
to guard against possibilities in the 
future and to protect the interests of the 
citizens in times of trade disputes. It 
might be even more necessary to adopt 
these safeguards now than it was in the 
time of the Featherstone riots, because 
the weapons which soldiers carried to- 
day were more deadly than formerly. 
Consequently, the military could not be 
called out without involving great 
danger to life and limb; and innocent 
persons, wneware of the gravity of the 
situation, might be killed or wounded. 
They desired that, legislative action 
Mr. George Roberts. 
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should ke taken to obviate such possi- 
bilities in times of peace rather than 
wait for the contingency to arise. The 
highest quality of statesmanship was to 
make provision against possible dangers, 
and it was in that spirit they submitted 
the Motion, in the hope that they would 
receive satisfactory assurances from the 
right hon. Gentleman, either that some 
of the dangers they anticipated were not 
well founded, or, if they were well 
founded, that they would be legislated 
for. 


Amendment proposed— 


*'T'o leave out fromihe word ‘that’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘in the opinion of this House, the 
powers now vested in chief magistrates to call 
upoa the War Office to supply troops during 
times of trade disputes are open to grave 
abuse, are a menace to the liberty of the sub- 
ject, and ought to be inquired into and reported 
upon by a Committee of this House.’ ”’—(Mr. 


Ward! A 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Qiesticn.” 


*Mr. HALDANE: I think no one 
who has listened to this debate will 
fail to 
seriousness of the 
moderate manner and 
the statements which have been made. 
The question is not whether the mili- 
tary are often called in on such occasions. 
The truth is it has happened very seldom. 
But the question is whether these occa- 
sions have not disturbed the public mind, 
and given such a sense of unrest that the 
whole thing should be reduced to the very 
smallest proportions possible. The un- 
rest thus caused has, I think, done more 
mis: hief than the calling-in of the military 
has done good. Nevertheless, I think it 
is convenient that I should point out 
that there have been and may be some 
cases in which it is essential that the 
military should act, but I should further 
point out the narrowness of the limits in 
which such occasions ought to arise. 
The two hon. Members who have spoken 
have both stated the law ina very accurate 
and sensible form, basing their view on 
what was laid down in the Report of the 
Featherstone Committee. I sat on that 
Committee. The paragraph which con- 
tains the statement of the law on this 


recognise not only the 
topic but the 
substance of 
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distinguished and most humane Judges 
who ever sat on the English bench, the 
late Lord Bowen. It is the classical 
source of the statement of the law on 
this subject, and I do not think it can be 
improved. In fact, I had that very 
passage, which was read out by the hon. 
Member for Norwich, and another very 
admirable statement, reprinted and sent 
round to the Army, anticipating thereby 
something of what the hon. Member 
wished in the way of a codified statement 
of the law. Let me say at once 
that much as the Labour Members 
dislike the calling out of the troops, 
the military authorities dislike it still 
more. I think there is nothing more 
hateful to the military than to be called 
out to perform these civil duties. My 
recollection of the answers of Sir Redvers 
Buller to the questions put to him by 
the Featherstone Committee was that this 
duty was so loathsome that no soldiers 
ought to be asked to recognise it by pro- 
viding any different kind of ammunition 
for these occasions from that used on 
ordinary occasions. Sir Redvers Buller 
said it was not the business of the military 
to be asked to act as police, they did not 
want to encourage the notion that they 
were to be asked to do the work of police 
by the provision of a special ammunition, 
which, moreover, would not be any more 
merciful than the ammunition ordinarily 
used. I have always felt that there 
was the greatest weight in what Sir 
Redvers Buller urged as to the dislike of 
the military for this civil duty. Let me 
remind the House what the law on this 
subject is. It is not statute but common 
law. In common law the prime maxim 
is that the safety of the public is the 
supreme canon in these matters. The 
law says, if there is a disturbance going 
on, the magistrate whose duty it is to 
restore order may call upon the citizens 
to come in and interfere, and to use such 
violence as is necessary and no more, to 
put down the disturbance. Such 
violence as is necessary and no more. 
That is often a very difficult thing to 
judge, but it is to be no more violeace than 
is necessary. Thereiore, they have no 
right to call in the military in a case where 
the police can quell any riot; they have 
no right to use firearms where they are 
not necessary, and anyone doing so and 
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killing would be guilty of manslaughter} 
That is the principle which regulates the 
calling in of the military, and it can only 
be in very extreme cases that the calling 
in of the military is justified. I recollect 
well the circumstances of the Feather- 
stone riots, and it was clearly proved 
that the military were not called in 
by the miners, but by a colony of 
strangers, who were not acquainted 
with the characteristics of  colliers. 
Lieutenant Barker was called upon by 
the magistrate to protect these people. 
They were shut up in the engine-room 
for hours. The menacing action of the 
colliery people got more and more violent, 
and at last they proposed to burn down 
the colliery and throw the manager down 
the shaft. They were throwing jagged 
pieces of iron—I have a specimen still 
in my possession—and the result was 
that there was a very serious situation 
indeed. It was then that a magistrate, 
not one who had called out the troops, 
but another who happened to be there, 
kept his head and took matters into his 
own hands. He warned the crowd in the 
most explicit manner, and it was only 
when this strange body of men were 
proceeding to actual violence that he 
called upon the officer to fire, and the 
officer did fire, and the most damage was 
done to innocent people. That only 
shows that there may be cases in which 
you have no other means of helping 
yourself. The police ought to have 
been there, but they were not, and there 
will be cases from time to time when you 
have not an eflicient force of police, and in 
these cases you must call on the military. 
The military ought never to act unless the 
case is so extreme and so urgent that 
more harm will come from their not 
acting than from their acting. 
always comes harm from their acting. 
It is always an obnoxious thing to call 
on soldiers to do this police work, but 
there may be cases when it is necessary 
in order to prevent still greater disaster. 
It will be seen from the King’s Regulations 
that an officer is not bound to fire or 
<o use military weapons even though he 
is commanded to do so by the magistrate. 
That follows from the law that you must 
not use more violence than is necessary. 
In other words, the officer and his men 
are there only on the footing of civilians. 
That is the common law, but we have 
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defined it by the King’s Regulations. 
Article 283 says that, if the officer finds it 
unnecessary to take immediate action, 
it is not obligatory on him to do so, nor 
is he to continue any action longer than 
he thinks is absolutely necessary. All 
commands to the troops are to be given 
by the officer, and the troops are not on 
any account to fire except by the word 
of command of their officer, who, if it 


becomes necessary to order the troops to | 


fire, is to exercise his discretion both as 
to the number of rounds and the object 
to be aimed at. Officers commanding 
troops are on every occasion that they 
are called out for the enforcement of the 
law to take the most effectual means in 
conjunction with the magistrates in 
explaining beforehand to the people 
that, in the event of the troops being 
ordered to fire, their fire will be effective. 
I think we are more humane here than on 
the Continent, where the order to fire is 


given much more easily than here. The 
King’s Regulations say further that 


every possible warning is to be given to 
people before the order to fire is made 
effective. 


Mayor ANSTRUTHER-GRAY (St. 
Andrews Burghs) : Are we to understand 
that the officer in command will be justi- 
fied in not turning out his troops ? 


Mr. HALDANE: He would refuse to 
turn them out at his peril. By the 
common law everyone who refuses to aid 
the civil power is guilty of a misde- 
meanour. The officer has to exercise the 
difficult discretion of deciding whether it 
is necessary for him to come out or not, 
and it is not concluded by the fact that the 
magistrate thought it necessary. That 
is all. Care is to be taken not to fire at 
persons separated from the crowd, end 
to fire over the heads of the crowd. As far 
as it is possible to put these things into 
the military code, we have done it. The 


whole thing depends on the common | 
law, whichis of the most elastic character. | 


I know no place where the common law 
is better laid down than in the two 


documents which I have here, the late , 


Lord Thring’s explanation of it, and Lord 
Bowen’s. We have circulated this right 
through the Army and put it into our 
military manuals so that everybody is 
now informed what the law is. There is 


Mr. Haldane. 
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janother point which was raised by 
| the seconder of the Resolution Is it 
‘true, or not, that the Territorial Force 
can be called out for the purpose 
of putting down a riot ? The answer is, 
it is not true. We carefully provided 
in drawing the Act of last session that 
that should not be so. Under the law 
as it now stands, Volunteers who happen 
to be out training with regular troops 
could be called upon to put down a riot 
or disturbance which was going on near 
at hand. Nobody would wish to do so, 
and you would wish Regular troops if 
you had the choice between them, but 
the Volunteers are liable, if they happen 
to be there, to be called upon to act. 
That is merely because every citizen 
is liable to be called out, and if the case 
were one in which is required more power 
than the ordinary citizen could use you 
would call on the Volunteers, if you had 
them there, to use their weapons. That 
applies also to Yeomanry and Militia. 
As regards the ordinary soldier, this is 
the point. He can be called out at any 
time to render this service. The Volun- 
could not. It is only when he 
happens to be there that he can be called 
upon. 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester- 
shire, Forest of Dean): What we want 
to be clear upon is the limitation of the 
words “ training or exercise.” 


Mr. HALDANE: In the case of the 
Volunteer when he was training or ex- 
ercising with Regular troops he could be 
called out. In the case of the Territorial 
soldier, when he is out for training or 
exercise he is under military law and 
can be called on, but he cannot be called 
out for this purpose. That is the point 
I want to make. The Regular soldier 
can because he is always uncer military 
law. The Territorial cannot be. He 
is only under military law when 
he is being trained or exercised either 
alone or with any portion of the Regular 
force, or when attached to or otherwise 
acting in support of any Regular force, 
or when embodied or called out for actual 
military service for the purpose of de- 
fence in pursuance of any agreement. 
When he is being trained or exercised he is 
there just as the Volunteer, orin the case 
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to be a disturbance going on close at 
hand he could be called upon to go, 
but he cannot be embodied for that 
purpose, and that is what we carefully 
attended to in passing the Territorial 
Act last year, so that it might not be said 
that the Territorial Force was one 
that could be embodied in whole or in 
part for the purpose of putting down 
these disturbances. It is obvious that 
to call it out to put down disturbance ‘s 
not to call it out for training or exercise, 
and it is only for training or exercise that 
you have power to call them out, and then 
only if they are under military law. 
The hon. Member asked me whether we 
would have a Committee on this subject. 
That is of course a question which should 
go to the Home Secretary who is re- 
sponsible for the civil aspect of the con- 
troversy, but speaking for myself I do 
not think anything could be done further 
than we have done already, and I do 
not think any Committee would make 
the common law clearer than it is. It is 
an elastic law but you cannot make it 
any clearer. 


Mr. JOHN WARD (Stoke-on-Trent) 
asked to be allowed to mention one point 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
promised to consider. It was whether 
there could not be any different am- 
munition served out and whether a 
weapon suitable to the occasion could not 
be supplied on these occsaions, seeing 
that in almost every case of recent years 
the people who had been hurt were those 
who had been a quarter of a mile away. 
It was well enough in the old times 
when the blunderbuss or something of 
the kind was used, and they hit the 
man they wanted to hit. Now they 
hit the men who had nothing to do with 
the quarrel. 


Mr. HALDANE: I am _ not sure 
that I agree that the blunderbuss would 
hit the man you want it to hit. I am 
speaking not from experience but from 
actual knowledge of what happened at 
Featherstone. The marvel was that 
more people were not hit, and I think 
what saved them was this. It was a 
small bore rifle of eno mous muzzle 
velocity. The troops fired low and 
the shot wen be.ween the legs of the 
people and ricochetted. There was an 
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unfortunate Sunday school teacher a 
quarter of a mile off looking on, and the 
bullet went through both his thighs and 
lodged in the thigh of another Sunday 
school teacher who was with him. I 
should be very sorry to substitute the: 
old Brown Bess for the modern high 
velocity small bore bullet which makes a 
much slighter wound. The truth is, 
you ought not to use the soldiers at all. 
The only justification for using them is 
when you are absolutely driven to it. 
There may be cases in which you are 
absolutely driven, but they should be 
reduced to the very minimum. It is 
for that reason that I am not in favour 
of encouraging the idea that soldiers are 
there to be used and should be given 
special weapons suitable to the occasion. 


Str A. ACLAND-HOOD (Somerset- 
shire, Wellington) said he understood 
that there was to be some alteration in 
the responsibility which was now placed 
upon a subaltern officer in regard to 
riots. It had been laid down that the 
officer must do his best and take his 
chance afterwards as to what a jury 
would say. As an adjutant it had 
fallen to his lot to instruct subalterns, 
but he now understood that there was 
going to be an alteration made in the 
King’s Regulations and Manual of Mili- 
tary Law. Was the alteration going 
to date from this year? He understood 
that in future the officer was not bound 
to fire at the order of the magistrate. 

Mr. HALDANE: That has always 
been so. 


Srr A. ACLAND-HOOD said that 
under the old law if an officer refused to 
act and loss of life occurred, he was 
liable to a court-martial. They might 
have a very fussy magistrate who would 
order the officer to shoot, and if he re- 
fused to shoot and loss of life occurred, 
he would still be liable to court-martial. 
Let them take the caseofa very humane 
magistrate who said he would not have any 
firing at all. If loss of life and damage 
to property occurred and if the officer 
used force, he would be liable to be tried 
for manslaughter if he fired. That 
would place the officer in a very difficult 


position. Even if the magistrate did 
give the order and the officer used 
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violence and loss of life occurred then 
the officer could be tried by a civil power 
for murder. He did not think that was 


a responsibility which ought to be placed | 


upon the officers of the British Army. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said that this 
was not a military question, but a common 
law question. If it was a common law 
question it should ke so amended and 
defined that the officers of the Army, 
who loathed this duty more than any 
other, should, at all events, not be 
subjected, whatever course they took, 


to be tried twice in a Civil Court and | 


three times in a Criminal Court. 


Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES 
N.W.) said he did not think anyone 
would quarrel with his right hon. friend’s 
exposition of the law when he said that 


a single magistrate might requisition the 


military. He might requisition them by 


writing or telephone according to the | 
King’s Regulations, and then the military | 


authorities were bound to obey. The 
magistrate must take the preliminary 
step by directing the military officer to 
fire. The military officer might, accord- 
ing to the military regulations, abstain 
from firing if in his judgment it was un- 
necessary. That was the state of thelaw 
before the right hon. Gentleman spoke 
and as it would be after. It was that 
state of the law to which he objected. 
What was a soldier when acting in civil 
service ? He was not a soldier and was 
not recognised as a soldier. Lord Justice 
Tindall had Jaid down that there could 
be no distinction in such a matter be- 


tween a soldier and a private individual. | 


matter of fact, according to the 
dictum which had laid down, 
soldiers were not there as soldiers but as 
armed police. The grievance in this 
matter was twofold. In the first place, 
however, they might recognise the 
humanity of the military and the magis- 
trates, and whether through malice ot 
hate, excessive zeal or lack of judgment, 


As a 


1 
peen 


it was in the power of a single magistrate | 


to enable the armed forces of the Crown 
to fire upon the people. 
they should have had from the Secre- 
hey § nave had from tne secre 
tary for War assurance that 
greater precautions than the discretion 
or Jack of discretion of a single magistrate 
should govern matters of this kind. He 


Sir A. Acland-Hood. 


some 
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{had gone through a category of cases in 
which the military had, in the past, 
applied force, and he had no hesitation 
in saying that in the Featherstone case, 
| the South Wales case, the famous Lan- 
cashire riots, the Nottinghamshire riots, 
and the West Country riots, the employ- 
ment of the military was wholly un- 
necessary, and the civil force would have 
been able to deal with every riot about 
which there was any record without the 
assistance of the military. The military 
used weapons witha rangeof over two miles, 
and consequently, the use of such weapons 
was not effective in dealing with the 
| persons participating in the riot, but 
was most efiective in regard to the 
people entirely outside the area or ambit 
of the riot altogether. He thought they 
ought to get some assurance that the 
use of firearms in such cases should 
never be resorted to without the enac- 
tion of the Home Secretary or the right 
hon. Gentieman himself. That, at any 
rate, would be some safeguard. His right 
hon. friend had said that the Territorial 
Army could not be emploved, or rather 
could not be called out for this purpose 
unless they were exercising or traiming 
with the Regular Army. He thought 
it was perfectly competent for the 
Territorial! called out for 
the purpose of training and exercised 
and employed for the purpose of sup- 
pressing a riot. His interpretation was, 
apart from the regulation which had 
been read out, that it was _ perfectly 
within the competence of the War Office 
if they chose to call out a section of the 
Territorial Army for the purpose of 
training, and then employ them for the 
yurpose of suppressing a riot. He could 
onceive nothing more calculated to 
produce difliculties than the employing 
of any portion of the Territorial Army 
for that purpose. An eminent «udge 
had deprecated in the strongest possible 
terms the use of the Volunteers for 
such a purpose. He thought the House 
vas indebted to the hon. Members who 
had biought this matter forward in 
|the moderate way in which they had 
done, and he confessed himself dis- 
appointed at not receiving from the 
Secretary for War an assurance that 
better precautions would be taken in 
| the future against a recurrence of this 
evil. 
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CoLonEL LOCKWOOD (Essex,Epping) 
said that if the officer did not shoot 


he would be tried for mutiny, and if! 


he did shoot be would be tried for murder. 
He hoped the right bon. Gentleman 
would consider very seriously this point 
before he issued the explanation of the 
common law which he had to-day fore- 
shadowed. No officer reading the 
Order to be issued would have the 
nerve to act if called upon, even if he 
had gone through the Lordon School 
of Economics. Did they suppose for 
a moment that a man when called upon 
to act suddenly avd with judgment, 
in the face of a great danger, would 
be able to avoid falling into one of the 
faults which hid been foreshadowed. 
by the right hon. Gentleman? Before 
issuing such an order the subject ought 
to be gone into more fully, or else a 
better explanation ought to be given 
in order that the unfortunate subaltern 
officer and even the officers of higher 
ank might have no doubt as to what 
theirduty was. It an officer was ordered 
to fire he did so at his own peril. When 
an officer was ordered by the magistrate 
to shoot he might either shoot or refuse, 
wd that was placing a very unfair 
responsibility upon the officer and the 
men. Those men would, in pursuance of 
un odious duty, be called upon to fire 
on their fellow citizens, who might be 
their own brothers and relatives. When 
placing men in such an unfortunate 
position, surely it was only asking a 
small thing to demand that the exact 
duty required of them should be clearly 
defined in order that the officers 
and men should net be placed in 
the extraordinary position of having, 
first of all to interpret the law, and then 
tocarry out their duty. It was perfectly 
true that generally it was innocent 
people were killed, and the reason was 
that the men invariably aimed high, 
and the bullet at its extreme range 
killed people who were not militant. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would geriously consider the position 
in which he was placed, and that he 
would lay down absolutely clearly, and 
once for all, what the troops should 
do and what they should not do when 
called out in aid of the civil power. 


Mr. ACLAND (Yorkshire, Richmond) 
said thatthe hon. Member for North-West 
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‘Durham had suggested that in spite of 
ithe law and the Army Act it would be 


nossible to call out the Territorial Army 
for the purposes of training or exercise 
in order that they might be used to aid 
the civil power in suppressing disturb- 


ances. There were only two ways in 
which that could be done. Either the 
War Office must direct commanding 


officers of the Territorial Army to call 
their men out for training in camp or for 
drill at a time when they would not 
otherwise be called up, or the officers 
themselves must do it on their own 
responsibility in order that their men 
might be handy. Both these suggestions 
were absolutely unworthy of the hon. 
Member. It had been admirted on all 
hands that the regular solider hated this 
business, and was it less likely that the 
Territorial Force would do so ? 


Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES: I never 
made thet suggestion. What I did point 
out was that it was within the power of 
the War Office to mobilise these men at 
any time for the purpose of exercise or 
training and that it would be competent 
for the Wer Office to call upon them, 
whilst so mobilied, to assist the civil 
powers. 


Mr. ACLAND: The suggestion that 
the Wer Office would order the training 
or mobilisation of the Force in order that 
the civil powers might employ their 
services is an unworthy one that ought 
never to have been made. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Ciare, E.) 
said he was very glad this question had 
been raised, because it was one of very 
great importance. It was a question of 
peculiar interest to the Irish people, and 
to those connected with the agitations 
which had been going on in Ireland. In 
this country it was fortunately true that 
occasions When masses of unarmed 
people found themselves confronted with 
armed soldiers were few and far between. 
In Ireland what were called police were 
in reality soldiers ; they were armed with 
rifles, and in Ireland they had had more 
frequeptly than in England during the 
past twenty-five years the miserable 
spectacle of unarmed people being fired 
upon. He saw the case some years ago 
at Mitchelstown where two or three per- 
fectly innocent persons were shot in cold 
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blood in the street. He did not think | 
anybody could point to a single case of | 
a conflict between the people on the one 
hand and the soldiers on the other where | 
the celling in of military hed had good 
effect in preventing the spread of dis- 
turbance and in preventing’ violence. In | 
every single case he knew of where people 
had been fired upon the men who had 
been shot had been entirely outside of the 
dispute, and that made the whole cir- 
cumstances of the case all the worse. He 
agreed with the hon. Member who 
declared that soldiers, and especially | 
officers, suffered a grievence in this | 
matter. It was perfectly true that there 
was no work that soldiers had a greater 
repugnance of than that of being cailed 
upon to confront unarmed people in an 
industrial or agrarian dispute. He knew 
that was the case in Ireland where he 
had seen troops called upon to carry out | 
evictions. The people recognised that | 
they disliked the work intensely, and the 
result was that there had never been the 
same feeling against the Army as there 
was against the police. It was a mon- 
strous thing to say that, if troops were 
called out, the responsibility should be 
put on the officers and the troops. Those 
who were responsible first of all for c: lling 
out the troops ought to take the responsi- 


bilitv. A great many magistrates were 
not experienced; they were men 


without training, legal or otherwise, and 
to sey that eny magistrate who got into 
a panic or lost his head wes to have the 
power of calling out troops and ordering | 
them to fire on the people, and thet, if 
it turned out there was no justification, 
the officer was to be held responsible, 
was to put the officer in a position which 
was quite unjust. He was surprised that 
the Secretary of State had not recognised 
the force of the case which had been put 
before him by hon. Members. If the 
matter was to be left as it was now, it 
would be a most unsatisfactory ending 
to the debate. The Secretary of State 
had told them what the ordinary law 
was, and no doubt his description 
was perfectly true. This was a matter 
that ought to be specifically dealt with. 
First of all, there ought to be more 
stringent regulations with reference to 
the calling out of the troops to deal with | 
unarmed masses of people in industrial | 
or agrarian disputes. Those who called 


Mr. William Redmond. 
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out the troops ought to be made to bear 
the entire responsibility. If the Secre- 
tary of State for War would place this 
question on a different footing, if he 


would place the responsibility for calling 


out the troops to deal with cases of 
industrial disturbance or agrarian agita- 
tion more clearly on the shoulders of the 
people who called them out, he would be 
doing something which would result in 
much good in future, and something for 
which many people would thank him. 
He was surprised to hear an hon. Member 
say that cases of firing on the people took 
place, if not more frequently, more 
readily in this country than abroad. He 
was under the impression that people 
were more frequently and more un- 
necessarily fired upon abroad, but cases 
had occurred too often in this country. 
When cases of firing on the people, either 
by the military or by the police, had oe- 
curred in Ireland the bitterest feelings 
been aroused and the greatest 


*THeE SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Guap- 
STONE, Leeds, W.): I have not had the 


| opportunity of hearing the whole of this 


debate, but I think I have been able to 


|gather from what has passed since I 
‘entered, the views which are held in 
the various quarters of the House. I 


think the hon. Member for East Clare 
may set his mind at rest in regard to my 


‘right hon. friend the Secretary of State 


for War; he does not in the least oppose 
the settling of this matter permanently 
on a practical footing and on the soundest 
basis which can be established, having 
regard to the complexity of the law 
on the subject. I agree with my right 
hon. friend that we cannot take too much 
care with regard to this. These unhappy 
occasions occur fortunately very seldom, 
but when they do occur there is no time to 
se‘tle questions of responsibility. I quite 
agree that thecomm:.nding officer, whether 
a senior or asubaltern, isin a very difficult 
and a very disagreeable position. Not 


only so, but it is equally difficult, perhaps 


more difficult, for the solitary magistrate 
who may have to give him the order. 
At any rate, my hon. friend will admit 
that it may be extremely difficult for 
the magistrate—I do not carry it further 
than that. Great responsibility has to 
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be taken at a moment's notice, 
and at a time of confusion when it 
may be difficult to see clearly what 
should be done. Everything possible 
ought to be done to put the matter 
on & sound and_ rational basis. 
Therefore, we have no objection to the 
appointment of a Committee, and we 
hope—though we are not very sanguine— 
that the law which is at present obscure, 
will be made more explicit. Whatever 
the difficulty of that may be, at any 
rate the Committee will do their best to 
elucidate the law, and by practical 
suggestions endeavour to avoid the 
troubles, difficulties, and dangers en- 
countered in the time past. I would 
suggest to the hon. Member for Stockport 
that as we have given a substantive 
undertaking to appoint a Committee 
to report to the House he should with- 
draw his Motion. 


Mr. WARDLE said that under these 
circumstances he would 
withdraw the Motion. 


*Mr. WYNDHAM (Dover): I under- 
stand that the Motion cannot be with- 
drawn. I did not wish to intervene, 
but inthe absence of my right hon. friend 
I think it my duty to say that we 
do not oppose the Government in the 
course they have decided to take. But 


we reserve to ourselves the full power | 


to criticise the terms of the reference 
and any other matter pertaining to the 
appointment of the Committee. We 
recognise fully the complexity of this 
problem. 
as ardently as any Member of the House 
can desire, that the duty of a soldier 
under the particular circumstances when 
he is called upon to intervene in aid of 
the civil power, should be defined with 
greater precision; but on the other 
hand, we do not desire that the soldier 
as a citizen should be absolved by law 
from doing his duty as a citizen. The 
law imposes on every citizen, even if he 
is not a soldier, the duty of acting 
in aid of the civil power. The 
soldier when called out in aid of the 
civil poweris a conspicuous and effective 
citizen whose action everybody takes 
note of and whose failure to do his 
duty as a citizen becomes a matter 
Again, if he 
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On the one hand, we desire | 
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|fails, he is exposed to a doubie 
| punishment—to an action in a civil 
/suit and also to the loss of his career 
/as a soldier. We cannot discriminate 
'between him as a soldier and as a 
citizen in ordinary cases. If a soldier 
sees a man beating a woman in the street 
he is bound to go to the assistance of 
the woman. Or ifa soldier sees a police- 
man being attacked, he is as bound to 
assist the policeman as any Member of 
| this House would be. The difference in 
' the case of the soldier is that his conduct 
| 18 before the eyes of all and is also subject 
to review by his superior officer. To that 
/we make no objection in ordinary cases. 
| But in the particular case which has 
been brought before the House when a 
| magistrate summons a soldier to aid 
| him in the discharge of certain duties 
'—we hold that the duties of the 
| soldier ought to be defined with greater 
| precis on than at present. 


*Mr. HALDANE: The (Motion to 
| which this is an Amendment is that you, 
| Mr. Speaker, do leave the Chair. The 
most convenient course would be to 
negative the Amendment, and the Govern- 
| ment will undertake to appoint a Com- 
| mittee “to inquire into the powers 
| now vested in magistrates to call upon the 
| War Office to supply troops during the 
| time of trade disputes.” 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND asked if 


| that would cover agrarian disputes ? 


*Mr. HALDANE: It will cover every 
| thing connected with trade disputes. 


| *Mr. WYNDHAM: The right hon. 
|Gentleman’s terms of reference do not 
touch the point which I tried to enforce 
on the House. What we want is an 
attempt to define with greater precision 
than at present the duties of the soldier 
when called upon to assist the magistrate, 
not the powers of the magistrate. 


Caprain J. CRAIG (Down, E.) said 
he would not have intervened in the 
debate had it not been that the basis 
of the arguments used by the hon. 
yentleman in support of his Motion 
was the riot in the City of Belfast, and he 
thought it was only fair to the House 
that some slight explanation should be 
given of the facts of the case. He 
admired the care and moderation with 
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which the Motion was brought forward 
and seconded, and he hoped to speak 
moderately himself. He was present in 
Belfast at the time of the riots, and was 
therefore qualified to speak of the action 
of the chief magistrate. His Lordship 
was blamed by some for the action he 
took, but eventually he was admired by 
all for the restraint with which he exer- 
cised his powers after obtaining the best 
possible advice at a very critical time. 
The suggestion that the power of calling 
out troops should be taken away from 
the chief magistrates, and placed in the 
hands of the War Secretary or the Home 
Secretary, appeared to him to be per- 
nicious. ;Those who were on the spot 
at a critical period must take the responsi- 
bility of calling out troops to aid the 
civil power. If the War Secretary had 
the power he would have to apply to the 
chief magistrate as to whether it was 
necessary to call out the military—that 
was to say, the very man from whom it 
was proposed to take away the power. 
At any rate, they were bound to have 
someone responsible. They might sur- 
round him with advisers, but in the end 
one man must give the order. In Belfast 
the Lord Mayor called in the advice of 
a large number of resident magistrates 
from the surrounding districts, who had 
had long and various experience in such 
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matters, but in the end his Lordship | 


had to give the order. It was said by the 
Labour Members that at the present time 
owing to the discipline of trade union 
officials it was not necessary to bring in 
the military in case of trade disputes. 
But he would point out that, in Belfast, 
the trouble arose through the action of 
a trade union official. When Mr. Larkin 
was sent across the water to Belfast to 
organise the dockers a most regrettable 
affray arose in the streets in which 
Larkin was implicated. If the trade 
union officials could be trusted to exercise 
some control over the great body of 
workers, there would be no necessity to 
call out either the military or the ordinary 
police. How could the Labour Members 
sitting in that House, using the powers 
behind their organisation, be responsible 
for any person like Larkin ? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is taking this opportunity of reviving old 


Captain J. Craig 
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animosities connected with Belfast, 
Nothing he has said so far relates to the 
Army Estimates. 


Caprarn J. CRAIG said he bowed at 
once to the Speake7’s ruling. but he merely 
wished to point out the other side of the 
question of particular riots to which the 
hon. Member had referred. He would like 
to refer to a remark of the Secretary for 
War to the effect that more unrest had 
in the past been occasioned by the 
present state of the law than good had 
ever been done by calling out the troops. 
He did not quite understand the right 
hon. Gentleman’s reasoning. Theoreti- 
cally all of them deplored at any time 
having to call out troops in any dispute, 
trade or otherwise, but at the same time 
if serious troubles did come upon any 
community of people it was difficult to 
say where a trade dispute ended anda 
party riot commenced. What was to 
take the place of the military in such a 
case as that ? There must be some forve, 
The hon. Member opposite hid suggested 
that there was no necessity whatever for 
calling out the troops on account of dis- 
putes in the United Kingdom, because 
of the great facilities which railways gave 
for getting constabulary from any part of 
| ingland or Wales to the seat of the 
| trouble. But that did not apply to all 
| parts of the United Kingdom, because in 
| Ireland they could not train the Royal 
| Irish Constabulary from the North, to the 
West of Ireland or vice versa, and it be- 





|came absolutely essential, if life and 
|property were to be  mainteined, 
| that there should be some power 


by whih the chief magistrate, or 
ithe magistrate of the city, or the 
{county council, should have authority 
{to call out the military in case of an 
‘emergency. He understood from the 
, Amendment that all that it was intended 
|to do at present was to appoint a Com- 
| mittee to inquire into the whole matter, 
both from the civil side and the military 
| side, and the arguments which were used 
| in the first part of the debate were nearly 
| all from the civil side of the question and 
only in the latter part of the right hon. 
|Gentleman’s speech did he come to the 
question of the officer's responsibility. 

He must confess that he thoroughly 

agreed with what had fallen from the right 
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hon. Gentleman on the Front Opposition 


Bench. ( 
sisted, and he thought quite rightly in- 
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‘any other cause of disagreement, and 


The right hon. Gentleman in- 


sisted, that if there was to be a Com- | 


mittee of Inquiry into the whole of this 
matter it should be more for the pro- 
tection of those officers who had to 
carry out the unfortunate and dis- 
agreeable duty of giving the order 
to fire on the people in the case of 
a strike or riot. He hoped the Com- 
mittee would look at the question 
from every point of view and_ see 
that there was no undue sentimen- 
tality about it 
might be aroused, they knew not how, 
and if there was any weakening or sign 
of weakening on the part of the 
Secretary for War or the Home Office 
it would be a very great pity so 
far as maintaining law and order was 
concerned. This power was never un- 
necessarily used, and no instances- had 
been brought forward of undue harsh- 


ness or of anyone deliberately 
using the power in their hands 
for anything other than that which 


they considered was good and right. 
He hoped the authorities would, in 
their wisdom, be very careful before 
tbey affected or frittered away any of 
the powers which they possessed. They 
must all agree how very disagreeable it 


he was sorry that the right hon. Gentle- 
man by the terms of his reference should 
lend any encouragement to the idea 
that he would sanction different treat- 
ment to a riot which arose out of a trade 


‘dispute and a riot which arose out of 


anything else. That was what was 
underlying the whole of the speeches 
from below the gangway. [Cries of 


' No.”] He thought if hon. Gentlemen 


| find that that was so. 


In this country passions | 


was when it was necessary to call in the | 


military power, but they must have the 
power of maintaining law and order in 
the country, for all persons irrespective 
of class or creed, whether they were 


| reference 


labouring men or landlords or tenants. | 


It was with the object of asking the right 
hon. Gentleman not to enter into any 
sentimentalism on this subject and see 
that proper suggestions were made to 
uphold the law that he had risen. 


would refer to their speeches they would 
One hon. Mem- 
ber had said that in the old days riots 
arose out of political disturbance, and then, 
perhaps, it was not unnecessary or in- 
advisable to call in the military power, 
but that now they arose out of trade 
disputes which was a different thing. To 
show that he was right he would point 
out that the hon. Member for Clare 
wished to include agrarian disputes. 
That proved what was running in the 
minds of hon. Members below the gang- 
way. It was no use appealing to the 
Party opposite, he knew, but he wished 
to call the attention of the country to 
the fact that a distinction was to be 
drawn between a riot which arose out 
of a trade dispute and one that did not. 


*Mr. WYNDHAM: By the leave of 
the House I should like to say I do not 
understand that the right hon. Gentle- 
manhas formulated any terms of reference. 
and I reserve on behalf of the Opposition 
our full right to examine any terms of 
put on the Paper. All I 
understand is that it has been agreed 
that a Committee is to be appointed to 


consider two topics, one the powers of 


Sir F. BANBURY (City of London) | 


said that before the Amendment was 
withdrawn he would like to say 
one word. The terms of the refer- 
ence, as he understood them, were 
to the effect that a Committee 


should be appointed to consider the 


employment of the military in the case | 


of trade disputes. In his opinion 
that was not desirable. In the 
opinion of an ordinary citizen of this 


the magistrates, and the other the duty 
of soldiers when they are called out to 
aid the civil power. 


Mr. T. L. CORBETT (Down, N.) said, 
that although the speeches made were 
moderate in tone, underlying them the 
impression was conveyed to the Ulster 
Members that this Resolution was aimed 
at the City of Belfast. He did not wish 
to transgress the Speaker’s ruling, which 
he understood to be to the effect that 
they could not discuss the causes in Bel- 
fast which had led to the intervention 
of the military. But if he was at liberty 


country a riot was a riot, whether it {to do so he would like to point out to 
arose out of a trade dispute or from|the hon. Member who said that there 
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‘was danger in the military being in the} *Mr. SPEAKER: The remark does 
‘streets, that he would have found, if he | not seem to be relevant. The Secretary 
had been in¥ Belfast, that there was | of State for War has said he will propose 
danger of being in the streets without | a certain reference, and no Committee 


the military. The whole city was in 
confusion, business was _ paralysed, 
tourists were afraid to cross to Belfast, 
and he was told at one hotel that they 
had been empty for a fortnight. In 
that case the municipal authorities were 
prepared to act and to act in a way in 
which he thought the Chief Secretary 
and his advisers ought to have acted 


can be appointed without that reference, 
If the terms of that reference are not 
|agreeable to the hon. Member, then he 
| will have an opportunity of criticising 
| them. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


| 
| Original Question again proposed. 


in other parts of Ireland. If this Motion | 


was meant as conveying any blame or) 


<ensure upon the authorities in Ireland, 
then he for one vould make his protest 
against such a Resolution being passed. 
If the Government would give them an 
assurance that in the amended form 
in which thcy accepted the Motion, they 
implied no kind of censure upon the 
authorities in Belfast, he would not 


press the matter further. 


Mr. MOORE (Armagh, N.) said he 
desired to associate himself with what 
other hon. Members had said with regard 
to Belfest. He witnessed a good deal 
that wes a disgrace to the city 
When he said disgrace to the city he 
meant a certain organised artificially 


imported section of it. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Tam afraid the hon. 
Member was not here when I ruled before. 
This is not an opportunity for discussing 
what took place in Belfast. We are 
now on Army Estimates, and the hon. 
Gentleman must consider this question 
solely from the military poirt of view. 


Mr. MOORE said he had no intention 
of transgressing the ruling, but merely 
wished to make an observation on the 
terms of the reference. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: They are not before 
the House. 


| Mr. MACLEAN (Bath) said he rose to 
call attention to a subject as to which 
he had a notice on the Paper, namely, 
the social condition of the private 
soldier. The question was one of citizen- 
ship. The British soldier, if he might 
attempt to define him, was merely a 
citizen who had temporarily and volun- 
terily abandoned certain civil rights for 
the service of his country, getting in 
| return, food, clothing, lodging and money. 
| Two things followed upon this ; first, that 
| his training while in the Army should 
leave him not only an efficient soldier, 
| but also fit for the full duties of citizen- 
| ship, and, secondly, that he should have 
a fair chence when he resumed full 
‘civil rights. A great improvement 
/had taken plece in the position of the 
| private soldier in the Army from the 
days when the Duke of Wellington told 
'th: Royal Commission of 1840 thet the 
‘discipline of the Army couid not be 
|maintained without adequate meesures 
|of flogging. A very important point 
}was the substitution of detention for 
| purely military offences instead of im- 
| prisonment. The soldier, like the civilian, 
| took his chances in the matter of offences 
against the criminal law. For the first 
'time there was a differentietion, and 2 
| proper differentiation, in favour of the 
| soldier who offended against purely mili- 
| tary regulations. Formerly he was sent 
| to prison and thus lost a certain amount 
of self-respect and the respect of his 
fellows for an offence which was not 


Mr. MOORE said a remark was made | against civil law, but against military 
by the hon. Member for East Clare, | regulatiors. He was very gled to find 
and responded to by the right hon. | that there was now a place of detention 
Gentleman in regerd to how far the | for such offences where the soldier wore 
military were to be used in certain cases | his uniform, was known by name and 
of agrarian dispute. Might he not refer | not by number, attended drills, exercises, 
to that ? school and gymnasium, and ultimetely 


Mr. T. L. Corbett. 
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regained his unit, a better man and a! 
better soldier than formerly. Another 
point of great importence was the housing 
of the soldier. The herding together of 
large numbers of men in unsuitable 
barracks inevitably lowered their self- 
respect and the tone of the regiment 
with which they were associated. He 
was glad to find that improvement in 
thet respect had taken place. In the 
new barracks men were even given 
cubicles where they might have the 
privacy of at any rate a smell space during 
the hours they were left to themselves. 
Some months ago he had _ visited 
Gibraltar. There he found some barracks 
of modern type, but there were others 
which certainly did not provide such 
accommodation as should be given to 
soldiers. As to the feeding of the 
soldier, the canteen system required 
further overhauling. Many of the wet 
canteens were little better than beer 
shops. He was glad to note that great 
improvements had already been effected, 
and that the canteen was being made 
a comfortable club for the men, where 
they could get beer, tea and coffee, and 
also food. The extension of the privilege 
of wearing plain clothes was a welcome 
reform. He did not pretend to talk 
as an expert on military matters even 
though some years ago he attained 
to the dizzy eminence of the rank of 
corporal in a Volunteer corps. He was 
one of those Members who accepted 
the invitation of the War Secretary to 
visit Aldershot last summer, and he had 
been struck by the arrangements made 
for the social life of the soldier there. 
There had been a marked, an almost | 
marvellous, improvement in many re- 
spects in the social life of soldiers, and 
that had had very good results in the 
character of the men as shown by the 
following figures. In 1866 cases of 
drunkenness were 26°4 per cent., but. 
in 1906 only 4°5 per cent. Trials by 
court martial in the former year were 
12-5 percent. and only 3-2 percent. in the 
latter year. And cases of desertion 
were 13 per 1,000 in the former and only 
5 per 1,000 in the latter year. The re- | 
quirement of a character from all recruits 
had tended very largely to raise the 
standard of the men who joined the Army. 
He suggested that still further improve- 
ment was easily capable of being made 
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in the social conditions of soldiers. 
Another test of the rise in the standard 
of soldiers was the fact that 52 per cent. 
of the men of the British Army possessed 
an education certificate of proficiency. 
The large number of old soldiers who 
were out of employment was lamentable, 
and the country should find means by 
which these men might re-enter civil life 
and not drift, as they so often did, not 
only into the ranks of unemployment, 
but into the ranks of the unemployable. 
He was glad to note the keen interest 
of the War Office in this important 
matter. Since 1906 the War Committee 
had taken practical interest in training 
men to occupy positions in civil life 
after leaving the Army. Much more 
work in this direction could be done 
to provide a brighter future for the 
soldier after he left the Army. The 
two points he had tried to make were 
that the social life of the soldier should 
be developed, and that not only for the 
soldier’s own sake but for the sake of 
the community he should be given ample 
opportunities of taking his place in civil 
life once more. 


(Army Estimates). 


*Mr. WHITEHEAD (Essex, S.E.) said 
he should like to make a few observations 
about the latter part of the Resolution 
which stood in the hon. Gentleman’s 
name. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: There is no Resolu- 
tion in the hon. Member’s name, and if 
there were it could not be moved. The 
only Question before the House is that I 
now leave the Chair. 


*Mr. WHITEHEAD said he had put it 
in the wrong form; he ought to have 
said the latter part of the hon. Memher’s 
observations on the question of the em- 
ployment of soldiers after they left the 
Army. There were certain difficulties in 
connection with the attempt which he 
believed was being made to find employ- 
ment for soldiers. The difficulties arose 
in this way. In places wherethere were 
works under the War Office, the present 
policy was to dismiss civilians who had 
been previously engaged by the Depart- 
ment in order to find employment for 
soldiers. While they were all sympathe- 
tic with soldiers who desired to find em- 
ployment, still he thought they ought to 
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look at the other side of the picture. 
‘Sokdiers who left the Army were mostly 
unmarried men; they had small pen- 
sions, or something at all events to fall 
back upon. The civilian employees on 
the other hand were mostly married men 
with families dependent upon them, It 
was, therefore, a very great hardship 
on civilians who had been in the 
employment of the War Office for 
years, that they should be dismissed with 
no fault found, but merely in order that 
employment might be given to soldiers. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would not pursue this policy too harshly, 
and he appealed to him to bear in mind 
the fact that these civilians who had been 
dismissed during the last two years, or 
were being threatened with dismissal, 
had entered the employment of the War 
Office at a time of pressure. 
they had thrown up other work on a sort 
of understanding that work in the War 
Office would be more or less permanent. 
He submitted to the right hon. Gentle- 
man that this particular class of em- 
ployees were worthy of every considera- 
tion. He hoped that such dismissals as 
had been going on at Shoeburyness 
and elsewhere would not continue, 
merely in order to substitute soldiers, and 
that if the right hon. Gentleman found 
it necessary for purposes of economy 


Supply 


or in the interests of the public as a | 


whole to effect dismissals he would do it 
at a time of the year when these men 
who had settled down near the Govern- 
ment works might have a fair oppor- 
tunity of getting work elsewhere, not in 
ceaions of slack trade. He would 
ask whether finality had yet been 
reached in the matter of dismissals 
and whether those now engaged in that 
past of the war service in which his 
constituents were particularly interested 
might now look for a continuance of 
that civilian element which had been 
part of the establishment so long. He 
also submitted that it might be not 
really in the interests of the public at 


{COMMONS} 


Probably | 
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were in many respects more fortu- 
nately situated it would be a great 
discouragement to civilians to go into 
the service of the War Office and to 
that extent the nation would be pre- 
judiced in time of pressure and of diff- 
culty. He hoped the right hon. Gentle. 
man would weigh this consideration, 


Mr. VICTOR CAVENDISH (Derby. 
shire, W.) said he would like to have 
information as to the position in which 
| the barracks now stood. He understood 
‘hat something was not altogether right 
| wth the barracks at Brighton, and they 
| had a number of debates and answers to 
| Questions last year with reference to 
| Piershill barracks, when an artistic differ- 
| ence was drawn he understood between 
being insanitary and unhealthy. They 
would be most gratified if the right hon, 
| Gentleman would give them further 
|information as to how these barracks 
now were, because there was no difference 
of opinion in the House that every effort 
should be made to put them into healthy 
and sanitary condition without any 
mincing of words as soon as_ possible, 
| They remembered debates in previous 
| vears largely in connection with loan 
| expenditure deliberately incurred for the 
| purpose of seeing that barracks were 
| built which were thoroughly healthy, 
| sanitary, and satisfactory in every re- 
| spect. Although they knew the policy 
‘of the Government was _ strongly 
| against loans, it was better to have 
| 





healthy and sanitary barracks even 
| if they had to borrow the money than 
to leave them in an antiquated and 
unsatisfactory condition. He had 
| noticed in the abstract of the account 
for this year that the total decrease 
amounted to £307,000. Lf that was 
analysed it would be found that there 
|was a diminution in expenditure ol 
| £205,342, and the so-called decrease was 
| due to an increase of the appropriations 
in-aid of £95,000. That was not very 
far off one third of the so-called total 














large to have dismissals take place in | decrease shown on the face of the abstract 
this way, because in time of public of the Army Estimates, and it was really 
pressure the War Office must look to due to enhanced receipts. He knew 
trained artifi er:, engireers and other | there was a school of thought not very 
civilians to come and help them, and | strongly represented in that House which 
if it should happen that subsequently | had the greatest possible objection to 
such men were dismissed merely in| the system of appropriations-in-aid. 
order to make way for soldiers who | It was only fair and right that these 


Mr. Whitehecd. 
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Votes should be credited with any genuine | the Indian Government. 
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Also on Votes 


receipts that might belong to them, and 13 and 14, the non-effective votes, there 


accordingly fewer demands should be 
made upon the Exchequer for issues 
to meet payments under the various 
Votes. It was somewhat remarkable 
that at a time when very con- 
siderable reductions were being made 
in the effective forces of the Army they 
should also be able to increase the ap- 
propriations-in-aid which came to the 
relief of expenditure. It would be 
interesting and he thought useful if the 
right hon. Gentleman could give an 


explanation as to where and from what | 





| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


sources the main bulk of these receipts | 


were expected to come. They must bear 


in mind that to all intents and purposes | 


what appeared as 
aid came sooner or later either from the 
British taxpayer himself or from some 
inlividuals or classes of 
Whatever merits or demerits the Army 
might pessess, certainly that of money 


an appropriation-in- | 


individuals. | 


was an anticipation that the receipts 
made would be considerably in advance 
of previous years owing to contributions 
from the Indian Government. He did 
not know if this was likely to be a con- 
tinuing process or whether it was auto- 
matic, but practically. all the appropria- 
tions-in-aid which figured inthe Estimates 
would be found to be for services which 
had been rendered either at home or 
by the Indian Government. Still where 
they found there was such a large 
increase in appropriations-in-2id amount- 
ing in the course of this year to 
£95,000, they would be grateful if 
the right hon. Gentleman would give 
them some further information. He did 
not quite understand the telations of 
the appropriations-in-aid under the new 
vote for the Territorial Force. He pre- 


/sumed to some extent they balanced one 


me king was not one of them, and accord- | 
ingly these receipts must come from | 


other sources, and he thought if they 
were analysed they would be found either 
to be from the taxpayers of the country 
for services rendered, or that a consider- 


able increase was anticipated this year to | 
come from various sources in connection | 


with India. 


For instance, if they took | 


Vote 6, sea transports and remounts, | 


there was an increase of something like 
£6,000 for receipts connected with sea 
transport. 
services rendered to the Navy. At a 
period when considerable reductions 


were being made in the effective forces | 


of the country it would be interesting 
to know how it was that the right hon. 


Gentleman was able to make that still | 


That was presumably for | 


further demand from the Navy to the | 


extent of some £6,000. To take another 


instance, he saw that right hon. Gentle- | 


men anticipated during the coming finan- 
cial vear to be able to obtain another 
£3,000 for payments by officers for the 
use of horses. It would be interesting 
if he would tell them where these extra 
appropriations were expected to come 
from, and if they were the result of any 
deliberate change of policy. No doubt 


there was an admirable and excellent 
reason, but he noticed that under Vote 
7 there was a considerable sum for 
clothing which had to be recovered from 


| 





another, but he found that under the 
new Vote 4, there were anticipated appro- 
priations-in-aid amounting to £36,000, 
Under Votes 4 and 5 of last year, which 
corresponded he understood to this, the 
sum amounted to £31,000, showing an 
increase to be expected for the new 
Territorial Force on appropriations-ins 
aid of something like £5,000. He would 
like further information on the matter 
which completely puzzled hm. Under 
sub-head G. there were 1epayments in 
redemption to the amount of £20,000. 
Last year the right hon. Gentleman 
thought it advisable to reserve certain 
sums of money for defraying debts in- 
curred by the various Volunteer corps on 
drill halls and ranges. Those he under- 
stood had now been extinguished with 
the exception of about £25,000. This 
year it was proposed on somewhat the 
same lines to clear off certain outstanding 
debts resting on the Volunteers. He 
could not understand why, after having 
cleared off those debts in regard 
drill-halls, ete., this year there was a 
credit to the Territorial Force of £20,000, 
Upon Item G., there was an appropria- 
tion-in-aid of some £35,000, and on 
page 50 there would be seen an item, 
repayments in redemption of loans, 
£20,000. Why was there this repayment 
of loans in regard to Volunteer corps ? 


*Mr. HALDANE: They are surpluses, 
212 
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Mr. VICTOR CAVENDISH said he 


could not see any loans outstanding. 


which could be repaid and come in as 
appropriations-in-aid, and, therefore, he 
could not see how they could come in 
as a reduction of the Vote which they 
were now called upon to pass. The right 
hon. Gentleman yesterday had given 
various estimates as to the expenditure of 
the Territorial Force, and he hoped the 
figures he then gave would turn out to 
be something like final. He sympathised 
with the right hon. Gentleman because 
when the House was asking to have this, 
that, and the other done, it was bound to 
be a troublesome thing for any Govern- 
ment to resist proposals, which, how- 
ever small they might be themselves, 
when added up amounted to a very 
considerable sum. What was asked for 
last year it was quite clear had con- 
siderably swollen the Estimates and 
cost of the Territorial Force. He hoped 
the Secretary for War would not be too 
sanguine in thinking they had arrived at 
finality as far as the demands of the 
Territorial Associations were concerned. 
He hoped the training he had had in the 
House of Commons would always induce 
him to take every step he could to keep 
down unnecessary expenditure. The 
more he understood and grasped the 
details of the work of the County Asso- 
ciations, the more he was bound to con- 
fess that he thought the expenditure 
upon them would be sure to increase in 
the future. There was the boot allow- 
ance which required a good deal more 
attention than had been given to it. 
There was also the subject of travelling 
allowances. Under the Memorandum 
which had been issued in Sections 26 and 
65, there appeared a scale of travelling 
allowances. He could speak with some 
confidence upon this point because he 
knew the conditions of scattered counties 
in which travelling expenses must neces- 
sarily be heavy, and where he was ex- 
tremely doubtful that they would be 
able to make both ends meet under the 
present allowances. With regard to 
allowances made to enable the men to 
do the necessary musketry courses, he 
had been asked to find out if any allow- 
ance was to be given for providing 


the men whilst at musketry practice with | 
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made in tke Memorandum, and it was 
obvious that if the men had to be away 
from home at musketry practice for a 
considerable portion of the day, they 
could not expect satisfactory results in 
the way of shooting unless they had had 
a fairly good dinner. Such matters ag 
this would tend to irritate and annoy 
those men whom they were hoping to re- 
tain and to induce to join in the future, 
With regard to sergeant-instructors, he 
found in Paragraph 66 of the Memo- 
randum that an allowance of £6 10s. was 
to be given to them. No doubt there 
were portions of the country where that 
allowance might be sufficient, but he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman would 
fully appreciate the importance of 
sergeant-instructors living up to a certain 
standard. In colliery districts or big 
manufacturing centres it was very im- 
portant that the sergeant - instructor, 
who had to live in the midst of those 
whom he had to drill and induce to 
join, and with whom he would have a 
good many connections, must be in a 
somewhat superior position. He doubted 
whether £6 10s. was sufficient to enable 
such a man to do his duty efficiently. 
All he could say was that he had paid 
a good deal more than that out of his 
own pocket to enable the sergeant- 
instructor to live in better quarters 
and to enable him to live up to his 
position. He understood from the Secre- 
tary for War that these allowances 
were not to be paid from private sources, 
and that no obligation would be placed 
upon the officers to make up any de- 
ficiencies. He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would not be too sanguine 
in this matter and would recognise 
that when they were asking him to 
make still further demands upon the 
Exchequer, they were only doing it 
in the best interests of the Territorial 
Force. Although the right hon. Gentle- 
man might have to adopt certain rules 
of thumb for the purpose of enabling 
grants to be given to the different 
Associations, he hoped he would allow, 
subject to his control, far greater latitude 
in forming the estimates of expenditure. 
It was almost impossible to draw up 
Estimates for the Volunteers which 
would cover all circumstances, and which 


food and provisions. He had been in- were applicable under one definite rule. 


formed that no such provision had been | A battalion largely recruited from the 
H 
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urban districts where distances were 
not great, and where means of com- 
munication were easy, could not fairly 
be compared with battalions recruited 
from a very large and extended area. 
He did not like to be constantly referring 
to his own battalion, but when one 
saw a battalion recruited from a big 
population like Derby, it would readily 
be seen that it was not nearly so expen- 
sive as a battalion recruited from the 
Peak of Derbyshire, where there were 
outlying stations fifty-one miles away 
from the headquarters of the regiment. 
It was obvious that the same conditions 
would not apply in both cases. He 
hoped the Secretary for War, when he 
had got over the initial difficulty of 
setting these Associations on their legs, 
would allow them considerable latitude 
in forming their estimates for providing 
all their requirements, because it was 
evident that the same rule could not 
possibiy work out satisfactorily in all 
cases. There were two distinct classes 
from which the infantry portion of the 
Territorial Force could be drawn, viz., 
the big urban districts and the scattered 
country districts. He had not had 
time to find out what were the allow- 
ances to be given for attendances 
at drill, but it was perfectly clear 
that they would not be able to arrive 
at a satisfactory result by laying down 
a general rule for all battalions with- 
out considering the different circum- 
stances. As to whether grants could 
be given to half companies or even to 
sections, it was not quite clear under 
the proposals before them. He _pre- 
sumed that further information would 
be given on these points which would 
enable them to arrive at a satisfactory 
conclusion. He thanked the right hon. 
Gentleman for the answer he gave him 


that afternoon as to the rules of training. | 


Apprehensions had been excited in the 
minds of certain commanders of Volun- 
teers by one of the regulations affecting 
the annual training in camp. The same 
thing he understood applie] to sergeants 
and the rank and file. He hoped that 
so far as the men were concerned the 
tight hon. Gentleman would not insist 
in maintaining that regulation. It would 
obviously be extremely complicated, 
and it would be difficult for a man living 
in a far distant place to find out who 
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was the general officer commanding his 
division. Hedid not know whether many 
people now serving in the Territorial Force 
wold be able to attach much meaning 
to the regulation, but obviously it would 
be better that those applications should 
be addressed, as had always been done 
before, to the officer commanding the 
units who would have the means of finding 
out the true facts of thecase, and be able 
to deal with them properly. He noti el 
that that was marked “ Provisional” on 
the outside, and Le hoped the matter 
would receive the right hon. Gentleman’s 
attention. 


*Mr. HALDANE: It is quite clear in 
the Act. 


Mr. VICTOR CAVENDISH was 
afraid he had forgotten the Act. He 
was dealing with the lesser volume of the 
two, namely, the pamphlet which had 
been issued within the last two or three 
days. He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would not be too sanguine in thinking that 
he had reached finality so far as the cost 
of the Territorial Army was concerned, 


*Masorn DUNNE (Walsall) said the 
House must have been struck by the 
amount of work that was being done by 
the Secretary of State for War and. those 
responsible to him for the organisation of 
the Army. The right hon. Gentleman had 
been less than just to himself in applying 
to his scheme the quotation: “ The little 
done, the undone vast.” He thougbt 
the House and the country generally 
would feel that a great deal had already 
been accomplished. He was particularly 
glad that the right hon. Gentleman had 
made reference to what was called the 
striking force of 160,000 men, because 
there was a great deal of misconception 
not only in the House, but outside, as 
to what exactly that force consisted of. 
When they examined the figures which 
the right hon. Gentleman had placed 
before them, he thought the feeling of 
alarm in the country that the striking 
force was far more than adequate, and 
that it might be called an aggres.ive 
force, would be dispelled. As _ to 
the Cardwell system, whenever it was 
debated in the House it met with a 
certain amount of abuse ; but he thought 
it had been pretty conclusively shown 
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now that that system held the field 
against any other yet proposed, and that 


it would continue to hold it. 


Most 


soldiers, at all events, were agreed that 
the advantages of a system by which 


the training was carried out in this | 


country in units, these units being kept 
together in large military centres like 
Aldershot and Solisbury Plain, enor- 


mously outweighed those of the opposite | 


956: 


would tend to depreciate . discipline, 
but he thought they already had suffi- 
cient examples to show that such would 
in no way be the case. The police were 
allowed to wear any costume they liked 
when they were off duty, and the soldiers. 
of the Indian Army. whose discipline, 
as the right hon. Gentleman knew, 
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was on an even higher scale than that of’ 
our own Army, wore plain clothes, not 


system of training in depots. If that | only when they were on leave, but 


system were departed from 


expense would be involved in re-building | barracks. 


great | when they were walking out and in their 


The right hon. Gentleman 


and renovating the present depots. | could effect a very great economy in 
The right hon. Gentleman had referred | his Clothing Vote by adoptingthe reform 
to a matter in which, personally, he took 


a great interest, namely, the instruction 
of officers. 
graduate at the staff college, and he 
could speak of the inestimable value 
of the training re e'vel there. The 
right hon. Gentleman had paid a well- 
merited compliment to the value of the 
instruction given at that institution. 
and what he foreshadowed in regard to 
the facilities and inducements to be 
offered to officers, who couid not all 
have the advantage of a staff college 
education, should go a long way in the 
direction he desirel. He did not 
agree with the hon. Member 
Durham that the new tests and higher 
educational standard required of officers 
would meet with opposition on their 
part. If the officers were given facilities 
for instruction, and the inducement that 
when so instructed they would be afforded 
adequate employment, the right hon. 
Gentlemen might rely upon their most 
cordial co-operation. But there was no 


He had the good fortune to 


for | 





| 


part of the right hon. Gentleman’s | 


speech which to him was more satis- 
factory than the evidence given of the 
improvement in the conduct of the 


rank and file. It showed that the 
Army was becoming vear by year a 


more respectable and attractive profession 
in the eyes of the classes from which 
recruits were mainly drawn. 


CotonEL IVOR PHILIPPS (Sovth- 
ampton) expressed the opinion that the 
extension of the privilege of wearing 
plain clothes to the private soldier 
would have a great deal to do in popi- 
larising the Army. He knew it would 
be said by a great number of his right 


hon. friend’s advisers that such a step | shortage ? 


Major Dunne. 





| 
| 


which he was suggesting. If he called 
for a statement from the India Office 
showing what it cost to clothe the Indian 
soldier he would be very much struck 
by the difference. He believed the 
British soldier would willingly provide 
himself with a decent and respectable 
walking-out suit if he were allowed to 
do so. He hoped his right hon. friend 
would look into the matter. 


Mr. LANE-FOX (Yorkshire, W.R.,. 
Barkston Ash) congratulated the Secre- 
tary for War on the breezy spirit 
of optimism which permeated his open- 
ing address. He hoped the shortage 
of 8,000 officers, which was a very serious 


matter, would be overcome by the 
remedies he had suggested. It was 
necessary that the conditions under 


which a man entered the commissioned 
ranks should be made easier. So long 
as an officer was required to provide 
himself with so much in the way of 
furniture, uniform, and horses, the Army 
would remain—as it was called—a play- 
ground for the rich instead of an open 
field for all classes of the community 
and for men with most ability. He 
hoped to receive some assurance from 
the Secretary of State for War that he 
proposed to do something to remedy the 
very grave danger arising from the 
shortage of horses. The right hon. 
Gentleman had stated that 126,000 horses 
were required to keep the Army up to 
war strength, but that he proposed a 
reduction of 70,000 to keep it at peace 
strength. If the right hon. Gentleman 
was prepared to make that reduction, 
what preparation was he making in ease 
a serious emergency arose, to meet this. 
The French Government, 
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and to a certain extent the German 
Government, had a system of a required 
number of horses ready-trained, to keep 
the Army up to war strength. The 
question could only be thoroughly dealt 
with by bringing it before the House 
and the country and reminding them 
of the danger we were running. The 
President of the Board of Agriculture 
stated last December that there were 
10,000 fewer foals dropped last year than 
in the previous year. On another occa- 
sion the noble Lord said that a reserve 
of 37,000 horses would be required for a 
peace establishment and he advocated the 
registration of horses. It was necessary 
to ask the question what steps were the 
Government taking to remedy the existing 
shortage? Every day there was a 
tendency for the general omnibus utility | 
horse, which had done such good service | 
in South Africa, to drop out in view | 
of the growing amount of motor traction. 
This was affecting the horse supply all 
over the world and produced obviously 
a great shortage. 
details of the prop»sed scheme of regis- | 
tration and when it would be. put into 
operation. Inquiries conducted by 
military experts like Colonel Birkbeck 


of the Remount Department showed | 
that the English-bred horse was the most | 
It was | 


reliable for cavalry purposes. 
time to do something to encourage horse 


breeding in this country by direct means | 


in order to remedy the shortage. Good 


mares were going out of the country | 


owing to the neglect of the Government to 
keep them. Yorkshire used to be the 
great horse-breeding county of England, 
but it was enormously decreasing. The 


horses young farmers used to hunt with | 


were not now bred to the extent they | 
usedto be. Under these circumstances | 
the Government ought to be prepared 
to establish depots in which they could 
train the horses they purchased and 


secure that there would he a supply of | 


trained horses at any given moment. 


So long, however, as the, adhered to the | 
custom of buying horses five years old | 
it would be difficult to solve the problem. | 
If horses were bought at a younger age | 


they would be able not onlyto get them 
cheaper, but to secure their proper train- | 
ing at an earlier age, and that would lead | 
to greater efficiency. A good deal might 
be done by offering premiums to farmers, 
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| 
He asked for some | 
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It was no use providing men, guns, and 
equipment, without providing horses to 
supply the cavalry and arti'lery.. There 
were as many as 2,010 men in the cavalry 
walking about because. they had no 
horses to mount. It must be a very 
expensive matte: to keep these men 
practically doing nothing when they 
ought to be mounted and trained as 
cavalry and artillery soldiers. 


*Mr. C. E. PRICE (Edinburgh, Central) 
congratulated the Secretary of State for 
War on the approval given to. his scheme 
by the country generally, but expressed 

| regret tha‘ something more had. not 
| been done to encourage men who passed 
| through the ranks togain a commission. 

| Taking the Return issued last year he found 
that only fifty-six men who had passed 
through the cavalry regiments had received 
commissions as second lieutenants during 
'the past twenty-two years, and fifty- 
two of them were given during the first 
‘eleven years, leaving only four for the 
second period. That number could not 
possibly represent the measure of the 
brains and capacity of the men who hid 
passed through the ranks. Taking any: 
| other trade or profession, such as the leg al, 

medical, or the more important trades of 
the country, the ~found thas men born in 
the humblest houses rose to the highest 
positions in their professions or trades, 
The same thing would take place in the 
| Army if due recognition was given to the 
men of brains and capacity who passed: 
through the ranks. He sincerely trusted 
| the right hon. Gentleman would signalise 
| his occupancy of office by doing something 
to make the Army attractive to meno! ‘the 
better working class, by giving them some 
hope that they could rise to the highest 
positions in it if they showed by ‘their 
efforts they were capable of filling them. 


| 


Mr. GUY BARING (Winchester) de- 
sired to say a word or two upon the sub- 
| ject of ‘the education of military officers. 
Having himself served through three 
of the stages of that education he could 
say that he was thoroughly in agreement 
with what had been said a; to the third 
stage of it beng absolutely unsatisfac- 
about 


itory. The young officer when 
twenty or twenty-one years of. age 
|jeined his battalion from Sandhurst. 


_He had had, partly at the public expense, 
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a very good elementary education. He 
came fully primed into his particular 
branch of the profession. He knew a 
good deal about military law, and was 
very well grounded in attack, but very 
often he had not the remotest chance in 
the earlier part of his life of exercising 
the practical part of his profession. Of 
course there were undoubtedly the in- 
dustrious apprentices who looked at their 
books and kept themselves up to date, 
but the ordinary officer did not, because 
there was no occasion for him to do it, 
and the result was that, after leaving 
Sandhurst, he got rustier and rustier, 
and then he arrived at the point when 
he had to pass a promotion examination. 
What happened was that he naturally 
flew to his great friend the crammer, 
who got him over the fence, and then 
he proceeded again until he got to 
another step of military promotion, 
and then came the next examination. 
That was a very unsatisfactory 
state of things. It was rather a bold 
step to suggest, but he would like to see 
promotion examinations done away with 
altogether, and if possible annual exam- 
inations put in their place, and some 
machinery set up by which the officer was 
obliged to take down his books and refresh 
his memory and keep himself up-to-date. 
All that was done now was to ensure that 
perhaps twice in fifteen or twenty years 
the officer knew the subjects which he was 
supposed to know, but the authorities 
ought to ensure that he always knew 
them. There was another part of the 
officer’s education which was neglected 
through the various branches of it being 
in such watertight compartments. Un- 
less an officer went to the Staff College he 
had no opportunity of learning the work 
of other branches besides his own. He 
supposed there were very few infantry 
officers who knew artillery tactics or 
artillery officers who knew about in- 
fantry tactics,or cavalry officers who knew 
about either. He would like +to see 
that altered. It would be for the benefit 
of the Army if competent officers from 
the different branches were to deliver 
lectures to other branches in the service. 
He very much hoped that the right hon. 
Gentleman would take to heart the 
speech of his hon. friend the Member 
for Durham made earlier in the evening 
It was an interesting speech, and it put 


Mr. Guy Baring. 
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very well the feeling of a great many 
officers in the Army. It was to this 
effect, that it was not only to the Staff 
that the officer should look for his ad- 
vancement and promotion. He thought 
the right hon. Gentleman from being 
at the War Office and coming naturally 
into contact with staff officers allowed 
undue weight to the staff branch of the 
Army, but he would’ be _ doing 
the Army a great disservice if he let 
an officer think that it was only on the 
staff that he could do himself good. 
The ordinary regimental officer ought to 
have every opportunity of getting pro- 
motion or getting some advantages, even 
if he did not want to go on the staff. 
One other point he wished to make was 
that if all these demands were made by the 
right hon. Gentleman on the officers—he 
did not believe for a moment that they 
would be resisted, he was certain that they 
would be only too delighted to respond 
to the call—either they would have 
a shortage of officers or they would 
have to increase the pay. Other pro- 
fessions were getting more and more 
attractive, while the Army was getting 
more hard-working. The regimental pay 
of the British officer had not been altered 
since the days of Queen Anne, and he 
did not think they were asking anything 
extravagant in requesting that the matter 
should be looked into in the near future. 


*Mr. SUMMERBELL (Sunderland) 
wished to call attention to the case of 
a deserving class in the British Army 
and to win the practical sympathy and 
support of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for War on their 
behalf. At the beginning of last session 
the hon. Member for the Abercromby 
division and himself called the attention 
of the right hon. Gentleman to the 
treatment of the soldier suffering from 
consumption and to the fact that he 
was discharged without any considera- 
tion whatever. The basis upon which 
he put his argument at that time was the 
fact that the War Office had sent out a 
blue paper to the municipal authorities 
asking them when a soldier was dis- 
charged for this cause and sent home 
to keep him under supervision. That 
he thought was rather unfair treatment 
so far as the authorities were concerned, 
because the War Office was placing upon 
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municipalities responsibilities that ought 
to be discharged by the Army Depart- 
ment. Asa result, the right hon. Gentle- 
man kindly appointed a Select Com- 
mittee, four out of six of the Members 
of which were leading mi itary gentlemen, 
and he himself had the honour of serving 
on it. They received a good deal of 
evidence of a very practical and skilful 
character, and the work of the Com- 
mittee finished in August of last year. 
There was a unanimous recommendation 
made that the Department should en- 
deavour to give every disexsed soldier 
discharged for tuberculosis, from four to 
six months residence in a sanatorium 
before he was finally discharged from 
the Army. This matter was considered 
in 1902 by the late Government and by 
the Army Council, and there was a great 
similarity with regard to the decisions of 
the War Office Authorities in 1902 and 
1908. In 1902, it was decided that this 
matter could not be dealt with without 
similar treatment being meted out to 
all Government employees, both mili- 
tary and civil. He wanted to point 
that out, because he considered it to be 
a very important aspect of this question. 
The soldier suffering from consumption 
was altogether different from a soldier 
suffering from heart failure or any other 
disease. It had been urged that a man 
sufiering from heart disease should have 
the same treatment meted out to him 
as was given to a man suffering from 
consumption, but let the House consider 
the subject in what he submitted was its 
proper light. He would take the ordinary 
soldier to-day. Directly it was found 
that he was sufiering from consumption 
the officer had no option but to dis- 
charge that man and send him hore. 
What was the home of the soldier ? 
Ordinarily, the soldier was the son of a 
working-man, &nd he was sent back to 
his home where he could not have the 
ventilation and other adjuncts of life 
necessary to bring about a good state of 
health and prevent the spread of in- 
fection. The soldier went back, slept 


in some cases in the same room with 
other members of the family, in many 
cases in the same bed, and yet it 
was proved by the evidences of medical 
officers of the Army that these men were 
a danger to anyone with whom they 
came into contact, and that the greatest 
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precautions should be taken to prevent 
them coming into contact with other 
people. The fact that the Government 
to-day compelled the local authorities 
to notify tuberculous disease as infectious 
showed that these men constituted a 
danger. He contended that the Govern- 
ment were not doing their duty unless they 
en‘thementoa anatorium. Every year 
350 men suffering from this complaint went 
into the municipalities where they spread 
the disease. They all loved the British 
soldier, but he thought that their treat- 
ment ofhim when hecontracted consump- 
tion while serving with the colours was 
bad and utterly unfair. It could not 
be said that the authorities did not take 
all the precautions that were necessary 
to get a soldier who was sound in wind 
and limb. After the medical examina- 
tions he had to undergo, and the measures 
they took tosee that he was physically fit, 
he thought he could draw the inference 
that no less than eight out of every ten 
men who were discharged suffering from 
consumption had contracted the disease 
when serving with the colours. The 
answer of the right hon. Gentleman in 
reference to dealing with this matter 
was, he con ideed, very dizapposint- 
ing. The finding of the Committee 
was that the average number of these 
men was 350 every year, and in order 
to provide the necessary accommodation 
and give these men a<hain e in life and 
prevent the spread of disease the initial 
expenditure would be £16,000 and the 
annual expenditure £6,000. That would 
give to 350 soldiers every year an oppor- 
tunity of being cured of this terrible 
disease and being enabled once more to 
fight the battle of life after they had been 
discharged from the Army. Yet the 
right hon. Gentleman and his colleagues 
had decided that so far as the finding of 
the Committee was concerned they were 
not going to adopt it. All he could say 
was that had the right hon. Gentleman 
and his collesgues considered the Report of 
the Army Council of 1902 and decided upon 
it, the time of Members of this House, of 
witnesses outside this House, and the ex- 
pense of the Select Committee might have 
been saved so far as the taxpayer was 
concerned. The Army Council in 1902 
arrived at the same decision, and why 
the right hon. Gentleman should appoint 
this special Committee in view of the 
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finding of the Army Council in 1902 and 
then take up the same attitude as was 
taken up six years ago, he could not 
possibly conceive. The Select Com- 
mittee’s work was exhaustive in the ex- 
treme ; the matter wes fully investi- 
gated by medical experts, and it was with 
the intention of finally appealing to the 
right hon. Gentleman before the Report 
of that Committee was issued that he 
rose. He was rather surprised at the 
delay which had taken place in issuing 
the Report. The work of that Com- 
mittee finished last August and he signed 
the Report last vear and although we 
were in March of this year it had not seen 
the light of dav. Before it wes issued he 
wantel, as he had stated, to appeal to 
the right hon. Gentleman to reconsider 
the decision arrived at, and at a cost of 
£6,000 a year give tke soldiers a chance 
of four to six. months residence in a 
sanatorium, so as to enable thm to 
recover their he»lth, to fight the bettle 
of life, and to prevent the spread of the 
disease in various parts of the country. 
The soldier in America got an oppor- 
tunity of residence in a sanatorium, and 
was allowed, if he was cured, to rejoin the 
Army and serve under the colours. 
Certainly it could not be argued for a 
single moment that wha¢ could be done 
in America could not be done for our 
soldiers «t home. He trusted thet the 
right hon. Gentleman would see his way 
to take a broad and sympethetic view of 
this question, and not allow a fiw paltry 
thousands to stand in the way of tho<e un- 
fortuna‘e soldier; having an opportunity 
of being cured of this disease, and so 
enable them to regain their health. 








Mr. COURTENAY WARNER (Staf- 
fordshire, Lichfield), who was imper- 
fectly heard, was understood to say 
that there would be a difficulty in getting 
officers for the special Reserve to serve 
for a year, or even four months, and he 
urged his right hon. friend to alter the 
proposal for obtaining Special Reserve 
officers. The only time when they 
could get Special Reserve officers was 
when they came into the Army and 
when they were young, and at that 
stage they could not get from them a 
year nor even four months consecutively, 
because they had not the time to go 
through that long period. He did not 


Mr. Summerbell, 
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say that that was not necessary if they 
were going to make Regular officers of 
them, but he thought they ought to 
have Regular officers if they liked of 
inferior quality, who would fill up the 
gaps in time of stress. Therefore, he 
hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
would see some easier way in regard. to 
officers for the Special Reserve than 
that of going up for a year’s work at a 
time, or doing two examinations, one in 
the public school and one at the univer- 
sity, and then four months after that. 
He did not think that they were getting 
sufficient officers towards filling up the 
enormous deficiency that would inevi- 
tably take place on mobilisation. In 
the Regular Army the defi isn:v was. 
already 5,000 and on mobilisation it 
would be something enormous. 


*Mr. LUPTON (Lincolnshire, Sleaford) 
said with regard to this question of 
officers the difficulty could not be for 
one moment a question of money. He 
had been going through the Estimates 
and he found that the were spending on 
the officers of the Army something like 
£4,000,000. That tremendous 
lot. As far as he could make out the 
officers got about £500 a vear on the 
average. Surely that was plenty. He 
would venture humbly but persistently 
to suggest to the right hon. Gentleman 
that there was one way of getting any 
number of the best possible officers, 
and that with great economy, namely, 
to make it absolutely essential that 
every officer should have passed through 
the ranks. If the officer was a man of 
the people his pay would be ample. 
The men who passed through the ranks 
and ros? to be officers were of the class 
who became the managers of large 
works and industrial concerns, mines 
and fa:torie —men who were capable 
of commanding thousands of workmen 
under great difficulties, men who had 
risen from the ranks in their various 
industries. Therefore, he suggested that 
they might utilise in other ways this 
lavish expenditure on officers. For in- 
stance, there were four generals getting 
£4,000 a year each, and three getting 
£2,250 each. Thee were balf-pay field 
marshals getting from £1,300 to £2,000 
ayear each. There vere twenty-six other 
generals on half-pay, getting from £500 
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to £800 a year each. There were 218 
retired generals getting from £600 
to £1,185 a year. There were 331 


generals. What on earth could the 
right hon. Gentleman do with 331 
generals ? They must be tumbling over 


each other ; it was impossible that they 
could be needed for our small force, 

for which a dozen generals would suffice. 
This enormous number of highly paid 
officers, he thought, was a great waste 
of money, and they got no return in any 
shape that was worth having. If they 

were to have an efficient Army at any- 
thing like a reasonable price they must 
give up spending £4,000,000 a year on 
officers for a little bit of an Army. No 
other country paid their officers in any- 
thing like the same proportion. Out of 
an Army of about 170,000 men about 
£4,000,000 went on officers in pay and 
pensions. What they should do was 
to give a retired officer about £100 a 
year, which was enough to keep him 
out of the workhouse, and if he were an 
officer of good family let that family 
keep him when he retired. Any man of 
education and of talent, however, could 
surely turn himself to something that 
would be for the good of his country. 
Why should a man retire in middle life, 

full of health and strength and capacity, | 
to live on a pension all the rest of his 
days? They did not treat the soldiers | 
like that. For a soldier £26 a year | 
was enough; four times that ought | 


to be enough for an officer. Of the 
£4,000,000 a year nearly £2,500,000 was | 


wasted on ineffective pensions. Until 
that matter was tackled, until they had 
some man of strength and iron will to 
deal with it, they would not make satis- | 
factory progress. If the right hon. | 
Gentleman put his services to such a good | 
use he would find that he had a difficult | 
job. He would have to face the | 
Opposition in the House of Commons, 
and the opposition of the Depart- 
ment with which he had to work, | 
and at the same time offend the people | 
with whom he had to deal, in suggesting | 
really practical economies. In a p-iva’e | 
concern the manazing dire:tor dealing | 
with a similar cae of extrav agan’e in | 
alaries would either have to. shift | 
some people, or be shifted himself. 
In regard to officers they could get 
the best talent in England for | 
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was simply a waste of money. He- 
would not draw the line strictly at 
£500, for field marshals might get: 
£1,000 a year. It was not a ques- 
tion of whether the pay was £500 or 


£5,000; if an officer liked the Army he 
would stick there. In regard to the 


Yeomanry and horses, he had heard 
mentioned that agricultural horses had 
increased ; but no doubt the right hon. 
Gentleman was right in preparing for 
the time when motor cars would take the 
place of horses. Generals in the future 
would have 10,000 motor cars to carr; 
60,000 men to attack the enemy’s com- 
munications and then get back again 
out of harm’s way all in a night. With 
regard to the Army generally, he under- 
stood that the size of the striking force 
depended to a great extent on the size 
of the Army outside of this country. 
But it should be remembered that our 
soldiers had rifles and artillery four 
times as effective as the weapons pos- 
sessed by our soldiers fifty years ago ; 
therefore one-fourth the number of 
troops should now be _ sufficient ;. 
25,000 troops would be enough in India 
instead of the 78,090 we had now use- 
lessly got there. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
SUPPLY. 
Considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 


ARMY ESTIMATES, 1998-9. 
Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL GENERAL 
POWERS BILL (By OrpDER). 
Read a sezond time, and committe1. 


*Mr. COURTHOPE (Sussex, Rye) in 
moving “That it be an in struction to the- 
Commit! ee to s'rike out from the Bill all 
‘elaues dea’i ing with the milk supp! - 


| other than the 1 model milk ela ise3,” sa‘ | 


| he was speaking on behalf of the Central 
Chamber of Agricu'ture, which had the: 
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support of the County Councils Associa- 
tion and of Lord Northcote’s Committee, 
which was appointed to inquire into the 
question of tuberculosis. Behind this 
proposal there was the whole agricultural 
community and the bodies responsible 


for local government in agricultural 
districts. In addition there was a large 


number of Members of Parliament on 
both sides of the House who had signed 
‘a memorial to the President of the Local 
Government Board, and of course this 
matter was also supported by innumer- 
able resolutions and petitions from agri- 
cultural bodies in all parts of the country. 
Their position was that in this question 
of the milk supply, which was admitted 
on all hands to be a most important 
question, they must have general legis- 
jation. It was the only thing that 
would meet the case from the point of 
view of the consumer or the producer, 
and the Central Chamber of Agriculture 
and the other bodies he had mentioned 
had for a number of years past been 
pressing for this general legislation, 
though unsuccessfully. The attitude 
which they now took up on these Bills 
‘was that, pending a general Act, they 
must have uniform local legislation, and 
in order to secure uniformity they must 
move on the basis of the Model Milk 
Clause, which had already been adopted 
in the case of a hundred private Acts. 
He might perhaps be allowed to give a 
summary of the circumstances which had 
led up to the present situation. In 1899 
the question of tuberculosis of the udder 
became very prominent, and a great 
many towns and boroughs sought to 
obtain local Acts dealing with the matter, 
and these Acts contained a vast variety 
of remedial proposals. It was naturally 
felt that some attempt at uniformity 
was essential, and with that object in 
view the Local Government Board and 
the Board of Agriculture of the day 
consulted and hurriedly framed what 
were known as the Model Milk Clauses. 
He thought even the framers would 
admit that they were incomplete. but at 
the same time they were the only basis 
that they had for any attempt at 
uniformity, because they were inserted 
in all this vast number of local 
Acts already including all the London 
boroughs, and last year, in a form 
which was only very slightly modified, 


Mr. Courthope. 


{COMMONS} 
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the clauses were inserted in the London 
County Council General Powers Act. Some 
authorities had other clauses dealing 
with the matter of the milk supply, and 
all, whether model or otherwise, gave 
power of inspection and other powers 
outside their own area and jurisdiction, 
and it was that jurisdiction outside their 
own area which had caused such vast 
inconvenience to the agricultural com- 
munity. He knew of one case where a cer- 
tain dairy farmer was registered in no fewer 
than twenty-nine different places, and if 
this Bill passed he would have to be 
registered in a thirtieth, with the result 
that he was liable to visits from an 
enormous number of inspectors with 
varying views and acting under varying 
regulations, and he did not know where 
he stood. This was true more or less 
of the whole of the producers of milk. 
In addition to this they had the general 
question of the purity and cleanliness 
of the milk supply. It used to be con- 
sidered that this could be completely 
dealt with at the source of production 
by regulations affecting cowsheds, and 
the Dairies, Cowsheds and Milkshops 
Orders were the result. They dealt with 
sanitary conditions and other matters, 
but they were not compulsory. That 
was a very important point. It had now 
been found, and he thought the whole 
agricultural community as well as local 
authorities and representatives of the 
consumers would admit, that these orders 
had not been quite sufficient and that 
milk arrived in a dirty condition at the 
place to which it was consigned. It 
was now sought to place on the dairy 
farmers responsibility for the state of 
the milk on its arrival. He did not 
deny that pollution was sometimes 
attributable to the agriculturist. In 
many cases it was difficult to ensure that 
the milkman should wash his hands and 
cleanse the cow which had possibly been 
rolling, before he milked. It was abso- 
lutely necessary for the milkman to press 
his head and shoulders against the cow, 
and he sometimes scraped off caked 
dirt which might fall into the milk. But 
that was not all. A vast variety of 
things had been found in milk churns 
which had come to London, including 
tobacco, tobacco pipes, and tea leaves. 
It was no uncommon thing to see a 
number of churns standing open at the 
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London railway termini, because many 
of the companies would not carry them 
if they were locked. The milk was 
liable to pollution on that account. It 
was admitted on all hands tht 
there was a good deal of theft and con- 
sequent adulteration at the railway 
termini. It was said that workmen 
going early to their work brought their 
cans of hot tea, tipped part of it into the 
churns and replaced it with milk. Agri- 
culturists naturally objected to accepting 
the responsibility for such things as 
that. The railway companies refused 
to accept it and no steps had been 
taken to enforce it upon them. This 
Bill threw the whole responsibility for 
these matters on to the producer. The 
agricultural community had no wish 
to avoid inspection or to resist any 
sound proposals to ensure a pure and 
clean supply of milk, but they said 
the regulations must be uniform. 
The matter was first taken up by the 
Chamber of Agriculture. The Dairy Pro- 
ducts Committee of the Central Chamber 
issued a report which was adopted by 
the council and submitted to a joint con- 
ference of the Central Chamber of 
Agriculture, the County Councils Asso- 
ciation, and Lord Northbrook’s Com- 
mittee. Certain alterations were made 
and were submitted to the general body 
and approved. They recommended, inter 
dia: (1) That the authority dealing 
with the question of the purity of the 
milk supply should be the same authority 
as under the Diseases of Animals Act, 
otherwise the county council; (2) That 
the Dairies, Cowsheds and Milkshops 
Order of 1899 should be consolidated and 
amended ; (3) That proper legislation of 
a general kind should be introduced 
dealing with sanitation and matters of 
that kind, providing for proper inspection 
and setting up a new class of regulation 
as regarded tuberculosis. There was 
also a recommendation that there should 
be no further overlapping jurisdiction, 
which was a very important matter, and 
that the Dairies, Cowsheds ahd Milk- 
shops Order should be made compulsory. 
The agricultural community did not 
desire in any way to shirk their responsi- 
buity, or to hinder any steps to secure 
a pure supply of milk. On the other 
hand, they asked that they should not 
have liability for pollution in transit after 
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the milk had left their hands, or else 
that steps shguld be taken to render the: 
use of sealed vessels obligatory. The: 
dairyman was already responsible to 
the local authority in his area, and if this 
Bill were passed he would be made re- 
sponsible to the London County Council. 
He admitted that the position of London, 
into which 50,000,000 or 60,000,000 gal- 
lons of milk were brought every year, 
was unique; but that only strengthened 
the case of the agriculturist, because it 
meant that the county council would be 
given a power of interference outside their 
area which would affect dairies over a 
very large area of country; this would 
make the nuisance intolerable and un- 
bearable and prevent the producer from 
supplying his milk any longer. It would 
be impossible for the milk producer to 
contend with all these disadvantages. 
which would be placed upon him, if 
London in addition to all the other 
bodies was given powers of this kind. 
He had endeavoured to put the case for 
the agricultural community on general 
grounds, and he submitted that they had 
a very strong case. The President of 
the Local Government Board had pro- 
mised legislation on this subject this year,. 
and there was, therefore, all the more 
reason for resisting piecemeal legislation 
now. He felt that the House could not 
resist a position so strong, the disturb- 
ance of which would bring so much in- 
justice and discomfort to the whole 
community. Without any further argu 
ment he begged to move, 


Mr. HICKS BEACH (Gloucester- 
shire, Tewkesbury) seconded the Motion. 
He said that he would briefly summarise 
the points upon which their case was 
based. This was a demand put forward 
by the agricultural community in general. 
Dairy farmers throughout the country, 
whatever their opinions might be on 
matters of legislation affecting the tenure 
of land or other controversial topics, 
were unanimously of opinion that if 
Government legislation was to be in- 
troduced in connection with the regula- 
tion of the sale and supply of milk such 
legislation should affect not one particular 
area of the country, but the country as a 
whole. The President of the Local 
Government Board would no doubt tell 
them that London was unique, and its 
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position unlike any other borough in the 
country. Tht wes quitetrue. Probably 
they would be told that the innova- 
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‘tions introduced into these model clauses | 
were very slight, but they were of vital | 


{COMMONS} 


necessity to the well-being and health | 


sof the inhabitants of London. 


were all that could be desired, but this 
Bill introduced dangerous innovations 


Nobody | 
pretended thst the Model Milk Clauses | 


which gave the London County Council | 


power to deal with milk and penalise the 
‘seller if the milk contained any matter 
rendering it unwholesome or unfit for 
the food of man. Under the Model 
Milk Clauses they possessed this power 
‘only in regard to milk which contained 
the germs of tuberculosis. 
one or two other objections, but agricul- 
turists based their claim mainly on the 
ground that they wished any legislation 
to be uniform throughout the country. 
In this they had the sanction of the 


Government of the day contained in, 


declarations made by Ministers during 
the present session. The President of 
the Board of Agriculture had announced in 
the House of Lords that it was the in- 
tention of the Government to bring 
in a Bill dealing with the regulation of 
the sale and supply of milk, and the 
President of the Local Government 
Board had made a similar pronouncement. 
On those grounds the agricultural com- 
munity asked the House to give this 
instruction to the Committee. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That it be an Instruction to the Com- 
mittee to strike out from the Bill all 
Clanses dealing with milk supply other 


There were 


than the Model Milk Clauses.”?—(Mr. 
Board would give an assurance that he 


Courthope.) 


*Mr. GUINNESS (Bury St. Edmunds) 
said he was very glad to notice tha* the 
proposer and seconder of this Instruction 
had both acknowledged the necessity 
for a change in the present regulations 
regarding the supply of milk. There 
was another point on which, as repre- 
senting the London County Council, he 
found himself in accord with what 
they had said. They had both pointed 


out the great advantage of public Jegis- | 


lation as opposed to piecemeal legisla- 


tion in dealing with this question. 


half far enough. 
In | 
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concurred. Before the London County 
Council drafted the clauses which were 
now being considered they approached 
the Local Government Board to find 
out whether they proposed to bring in 
a public Bill deeling with the whole 
metter. The London County Council 
reslised that the right hon. Gentleman 
had exceptional facilities for judging of 
the necessity for further legislation to 
ensure a pure milk supply for London, 
They all remembered the views to which 
the right hon. Gentleman frequently 
gave expression on the London County 
Council in favour of a purer milk supply 
and hoped that he would bring in general 
legislation on the subject. It was only 
when the London County Council re- 
ceived the answer that the Local Govern- 
ment Bosrd were not in e@ position to 
commit themselves to legislation that 
these clauses were drafted. He aéd:- 
mitted the desirability of uniformity, 
It was a great disadvantage thet there 
were at present over 100 Acts of Parlia- 
ment dealing with the milk supply. 
Their first object was to ensure a cheap 
supply, and if they hampered the pro- 
ducers of milk throughout Great Britain 
by unnecessarily harassing restrictions 
the price was likely to be raised. The 
London County Council, being unable 
to get an assurance from the President 
of the Local Government Board that he 
would introduce a general measure deal: 


ing with this question, flt it necessary 


to bring in a modification of the model 
clauses. It was no argument for ac- 
quiescing in the existing unsatisfactory 
state of affairs because they were told 
they could not get an ideal state. If 
the President of the Local Goverrment 


would bring in legisletion which would 
ensure a pure supply of milk, and elso 
take into consideration the special posi- 
tion of London, the County Council 
would gladly be relieved of the necessity 
of pressing their proposal:, The hor, 
Member for the ‘Tewkesbury divi 
sion had stated thet the modifications 
which the London County Council pro- 
posed were slight modifications of the 
model clauses. The view of the council 
was that the model clauses did not go 
It was not enough to 
check the supply of tuberculous milk; 


that the London County Council entirely | they wanted also to keep out dirty milk. 


Mr. Hicks Beach, 
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London Cownty Council 


Thev approved of the machirery of the 
model clauses, but sought to extend 
their application. The county council 
hed in some cases not satisfied the 
mtropolitan borough councils, because 
thev had not gone far enough. In order 
to cnsure a cheap supply, the council 
were anxious not to throw eny un- 
due burden upon the local authority, 
and therefore they had kept> the 
whole power of inspection at -rail- 
way stations in the hands of the council. 
(Certain metropolitan borough councils 
complained of that, but the county 
council proposed to strengthen the hands 
of the borough councils by provisions 
in the draft clauses to enable them to 
proceed for penalties against those re- 
teilers of milk who put on sale dirty 
milk. Section 47 of the London Public 
He2lth Act, of 1891 was not strong 
enough, for it only enabled a borough 
council to seize milk which was obvious!v 
unfit for human consumption. A good 
many magistrates had refused to convict 
of milk which was certain!y 
dirtv, because they were not absolutely 
convinced that it was unfit for humen 
consumption. The powers now asked 
would enable the. borough councils to 
bring pressure to bear on retailers to 
keep milk free from contamination in 
the retail shops where milk was bought 
in small quantities. They did not pro- 
pose any inquisitorial powers whatever 
and they felt certain that no clean farmer 
would be penalised in the least by their 
clauses. The Inter-Departmental Com- 
mittee on Physical Deterioration had 
recognised the importance of clean milk, 
and had recommended that in default of 
action by the Rural Sanitary Authorities, 
County Councils, and as a last resort the 
Local Government Board should be 
empowered to intervene. The National 
Conference on Infantile Mortality also 
recommended in 1906 that the scope of 
the regulations should be extended to 
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sellers 


cover dirty milk. No doubt many 
large dairies were doing all that 


Was necessary to ensure a clean supply, 
but a large proportion of the 
population had to depend upon small 
shops,and under present conditions that 
supply was very insanitary, no les than 
73 per cent. of the milk sellers in Finsbury 
exposing their milk for sale in uncovered 
vessels, 
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The state of effairs now existing 
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was very dangerous. In Finsbury Dr. 
Foulerton found that 32 per cent. of the 
samples of milk he examined contained pus 
end 40 per cent. contzined dirt. Dr. 
Harris, medical officer of health for Isling- 
ton, last year examined the contents of 
thirty-four churns at Finsbury Park 
station, and out of the thirty-four succes- 
sive churns thirty-three contzined cow 
dung. The House was aware that tubercu- 
lous milk was only excluded by the model 
clauses if it came from cows suffering from 
tuberculosis of the udder, but there 
were many other disorders of the cow’s 
udder which caused pus in milk, and 
which was probably very dangerous 
to human life. In the report of the 
National Conference on Infant Mortality 
one witness gave evidence inregardto an 
outbreak of 600 cases of sore throat where 
the ailment was very like diphtheria. That 
outbresk was traced to a skinaffection of 
the udder of a single cow. There was 
no doubt that the presence of pus in 
milk was very dangerous to human life, 
Another form of contamination in milk for 
which there was no excuse was the presence 
of cow dung. That was dangerous even 
from the point of view of tuberculosis. 
A Report published last year by the 
Buresu of Animal Industry of the 
United States showed that there was a 
large amount of tuberculous infection from 
this caue in milk quite apart from that 
caused by tuberculous udders. Under 
present conditions the milk passed through 
so many different hands in London that it 
was quite impossible to discover where con- 
teminated milk originally came from, and 
so the dirty farmer got off with impunity. 
If the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board was going to bring in general 
legislation, he should remember that it 
was no use for the Metropolitan borough 
councils to be enabled to proceed against 
the retailers of milk in London unless 
some authority—in his opinion the 
London County Council seemed to be 
the only possible one—was enabled to 
go to the railway stations and find out 
there what milk was dangerous before 
it reached such a stage in its distribution 
as would make it impossible to find 
out whence the milk had originated. 
He hoped that the general legislation 
promised by the President of the Local 
Government Board would embody provi- 
sions sw has those laid downin Part 2 ofthe 
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London County Council General Powers 
Bill. All the trouble with this dirty 
milk was due to the fact that in a large 
number of districts in the country the 
Dairies, Cowsheds, and Milk-Shops Orders 
were not enforced. He would remind 
the House that it was optional on the 
part of the local authorities to put these 
Orders into force. The Privy Council 
had laid down some very valuable 
regulations as to the condition of the 
milk, the sanitary condition of the 
cowsheds, and the prevention of con- 
tamination ; and Paragraph 13 of that 
Privy Council Order enabled the sanitary 
authorities to frame additional regula- 
tions in regard to the inspection of 
cattle, the sanitation and ventilation 
of the cowsheds, and the general cleanli- 
ness of the milk supply. It was a very 
disquieting fact that, according to the 


London County Council 


Local Government Board figures, no 
fewer than 324 sanitary authorities 


had made no regulations under that 
Order, and in the case of a large number 
of other sanitary authorities no enforce- 
ment was insisted upon. He was sure 
they all sympathised with what had 
been said by the hon. Member for Rye 
as to the danger of over-lapping between 
local authorities, and they realised that 
it was a disadvantage to farmers that 
they had sometimes to notify as many 
as 100 different authorities of the 
occurrence of cases of tuberculous disease. 
But, as the present arrangement had 
failed to ensure a clean and pure supply 
of milk to London, it was now insisted 
that the matter should be put into the 
hands of the consumers, and that the 
London County Council as their repre- 
sentatives should be enabled to look after 
the interest of those primarily affected. 
The reports of various medical officers of 
health in different counties from wh‘ch 
the London milk supply was drawn would 
show the dangerous condition of things 
which existed, and the filthy and revolting 
state of the cowsheds in various places. 
The report from Derbyshire stated that 


{COMMONS} 


the local authorities did not see why the | 


ratepayers in the rural districts should 
pay for the inspection of dairies the 


milk from which was consumed in 
London. They thought the cost of 


administering the Orders should come 
out of Imperial taxation. The result 
was that in m:ny districts there had been | 


Mr. Guinness. 
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no inspection of the cowsheds. 
Leicestershire the report was that the regis. 
tration of dairymen, cowkeepers, and pur- 
veyors of milk appeared in some distrists 
to be a dead letter, and that the legal 
safeguards were allowed to remain in 
abey. ance. Men inthe district might with 
impunity sell milk no matter from what 
source it came, even where there had 
been an outbreak of typhoid fever, 
In , Wiltshire certain raral  distrie: 
coun ils impo ed no supervision what- 
ever, and in Cheshire the cowsheds 
were, for the most part, dark, badly 
ventilated and drained, and dirty. If 
possible the conditions were worse in 
many cases in Lancashire than in Che- 
shire The veterinary surgeon in Man- 
chester mentioned a large number of 
farms which were totally unfit for dairy 
purposes, and where they had been able 
to stop the supply of milk from these 
farms coming to Manchester it was sent 
on to London. In one case a farmer 
applied to the Manchester Corporation 
asking to be allowed to keep a tubercu- 
lous cow because he had discontinued 
sending the milk from it into Manchester 
and sent it now to London. In 
another report it stated that very rarely 
were the cowsheds washed down, that the 
dirt on the floors was inches thick, and 
that other animals than cows were kept 
in the sheds. Another medical inspector 
stated that the introduction of various 
abominations into the milk at the cow- 
sheds might account for the high death 
rate in the district. In many districts 
no regulations had been adopted by the 
local authorities. In one case of twenty- 
nine members of the district council no 
less than five were milk sellers, and four 
of these occupied unregistered premises. 
The reports from Anglesey stated that 
the conditions of the dairies there was a 
scandal and a danger, and that the butter 
and milk came from foul and filthy 
premises. In very few instances were 
the cows’ udders washed before milking. 
Dirty cowsheds were really only a part of 
the danger. The milk after being drawn 
stood in cowsheds with little ventilation 
and in an atmosphere laden with pollu- 
tion. The milking was done often by 
men who came dirty from doing dirtiest 
farm work, with dirty clothes and hands 
to milk even dirtier cows—cows which 
had not been groomed for twelve months 
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or in fact since they were born. Cows in 
many cases were only able to obtain water 
from ponds which were contaminated 
with very. dangerous drain water, and 
bacteria and cow dung dried on to 
the cows, and found their way into 
the milk. A great many of these 
undesirable ingredients were knocked 
into the milk in the process of milking, 
and when the milk was not strained at 
once it was charged with bacteria. Ii 
the milk were drunk while fresh there was 
less danger, but 95 per cent. of the milk 
supplied to London came from a greater 
distance than 100 miles. None of it was 
drunk before twelve hours had elapsed. 
and in the case of a very large proportion, 
it had to wait twenty-four bours. 


*MR. 
appeared to him that the hon. Member 
was going into many details suitable for 


{5 Marcon 1908} 


DEPUTY-SPEAKER said it | 
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| exceedingly low and reflected the greatest 
| credit upon our medicalofticers of health and 
on the sanitary authorities. It was lower 
than in any other part of the country, 
and the only figure which stood out in 
black contrast to the general condition 
of health in London was that of infantile 
mortality, which was chiefly due to the 
contaminated milk supply. This was ¢ 
matter of the gravest importaace, and he 
hoped that the President of the Local 
Government Board would, if he was 
proposing legislation, keep in mind the 
special position of London and remember 
that, if we were to have a sanitary milk 
supply in London and keep down this 
infant mortality, it should be possible 
for the local authorities in London to step 
in and take the place of those sanitary 
authorities in the country who neglected 
‘their duties and allowed milk to be 
contaminated by sewage. 


the Committee, and he should confine | 


himself more closely to the Resolution 
before the House. 


*Mr. GUINNESS contended that what 
he had said had a good deal to do with 


the question before the House, because 
the model milk clauses referred to by the | 


hon. Member for Rye only dealt with 
tuberculous cows, and he wanted to show 
that there was danger quite apart from 
tuberculosis, and that no restrictions 
which dealt only with that danger would 
meet the needs of London. He would 
not say anything more about that 
matter, except to bring home the urgency 
of the case as shown in the Report of the 
Departmental Committee on Physical 
Deterioration, which showed that in 
1902 in London of every thousand births 
no less than twenty children died before 
reaching the age of one year, owing to 
dysentry, diarrhoea, enteritis and 
cholera, and that in the country districts 
out of a thousand births only eight 
children died from the same causes. 
This showed that in London these 
diseases which were chiefly due to 
an inadequate and impure milk 
supply were two-and-a-half times as 
great as in the country where the 
milk was drunk fresh before the 
bacteria were able to multiply in 
it. He thought that, considering the 
conditions under which our popula- 


| *THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
|GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Joxun 


| Burns, Battersea) said the House had 
before it that evening three Bills pro- 
| moted by three separate local authorities, 
dealing with the subject under discus- 
}sion to which the Motion of the hon. 
‘Member for Rye related. One was the 
Bill of the Widnes Corporation for the 
establishment of a sterilised milk depot 
and also containing tuberculosis clauses. 
Another was a Bill promoted by the 
Blackburn Corporation, which had in- 
serted in it what were known as model 
clauses, but it had two clauses which 
went beyond the model clauses in one 
respect and dealt with tuberculosis in an 
exceptional manner for local legislation. 
The other Bill, around which the dis- 
cussion had mainly ranged that evening, 
was a Bill promoted by the London 
County Council. They, a year or,two ago, 
got the model clauses in one of their Bills, 
and the county council, in his opinion, 
very properly applied to Parliament 
now for additional powers to enable 
not only the borough councils, but the 
London County Council to deal, as they 
must do if they discharged their public 
health duties to their constituents, in a 
more effective and drastic way with the 
milk supply than was now possible under 
their limited powers. As these three 
Bills from three different towns dealt 





tion lived, the death rate in London was 
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more or less with the same subject in a 
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somewhat similar way, it was only right 
that at that moment he should express 


the views of the Government on the | 


London County Council Bill, the Widnes 


Bill and the Blackburn Bill, and in so | 


doing he would briefly say that the 


Government took no exception to the | 


hon. Member for Rye’s Instruction. 
It must be clearly understood, however, 
that the Government did not identify 
itself either with all the objects or 
motives that might have induced 
the hon. Member and the interest on 
whose behalf he acted to take the course 
implied by his Motion. The hon. Member 
sought uniformity of law and of general 
regulation. He wanted penalties to be 
co-ordinated—in a word, to make the 
punishment fit the crime. The hon. 
Member wanted, he presumed, on behalf 
of those for whom he spoke, uniformity 
of law, of penalty, of procedure, and of 
method in dealing with all the aspects 
of the milk supply. If that was his 
object, and it was a very desirable one, 
the Government thought that it couid 
be done better by a general Bill, by 
general law and by general regulation, 
in preference to spasmodic and excep- 
tional local attempts; and they took 
that view because they thought in the 
interests of all, particularly the farmer 
whose interests in his judgment were not 
at all damaged nor were they incom- 


patible with a better protection of the | 
prevailed — they | 


consumer than now 
thought in the interests of the farmer, 
the dairymen, and the general consumer, 
and especially the children in our large 
towns, that the time had arrived when 
they should have a better milk supply, 
a cleaner milk supply, he hoped a larger 
milk supply, and he should rejoice to hear 
that these three conditions could be 
secured without having a dearer supply. 
To bring some of these objects about 
he had on behalf of the Government 
to say in a word that they would 
fulfil the promise he had given on an 
earlier occasion to bring in a general 
Bill for dealing with the milk supply of 
the country. They thought that the 
interests of a great industry and what 
he hoped would be an ever-increasing and 
growing industry, demanded this general 
treatment, and he was very pleased 
to hear from the hon. Gentleman who 
moved this Motion that the farmer and 


Mr. John Burns. 
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‘the dairyman and the agriculturist gene- 
rally clearly recognised that the condi- 
tions that now prevailed could not much 
‘longer continue. What was more, the 
best of them went so far as to say that 
they ought not to continue, andy he 
believed that the interests of the pro- 
gressive farmer and of the clean and 
healthy and enterprising dairyman were 
|such that they ought to co-operate 
with all sections of the public and the 
Government and the local authorities 
to prevent the worst of their ca!ling 
from carrying on a great industry except 
under the best, cleanest, and most 
scientific conditions. In other words, 
milk had become a national question, and 
he felt that the House by the speeches 
to which they had just listened regarded 
it as an Imperial obligation upon the 
xyovernment to carry out the proposal 
they all had in view, and considered 
that a general milk Bill was demanded. 
He must tell the House frankly that 
his chief object was the protection 
of the public health, and he be. 
lieved that that could be done without 
handicapping the farmer or harassing 
the dairyman. On the contrary, he 
| believed that it would be profitable 
to both and beneficial to the public. 
|The Bill which he intended to bring 
'in, and he hoped that those who had 
spoken would assist to carry it 
through this session, would help them to 
satisfy a number of requirements which 
he did not intend to elaborate, but he 
might say it would seek to secure cleanli- 
ness, purity, and reliability in the milk 
supply, and to remove the evils of over- 
lapping jurisdiction, and would deal with 
the question of compensation if any, 
in certain cases, and a number of other 
matters. There was another aspect of 
| this question which had only been lightly 
| touched upon, and that was the necessity 
of doing this in,the interests of the town 
children. He had the honour of being 
the President of the Infant Mortality 
Conference at which he spoke last year, 
and intended to speak again this month, 
at their annual conference. He believed 
that what was being increasingly brought 
home to those who were responsible 
for the diet of old and young alike, 
/ both in the home and in institutions, 
was the great value of milk, good milk 
i and plenty of it as an article of diet, and 
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he must frankly say that the increasing 
demand that there was for pure milk 
was not going to be further increased 


if the public were to rest content with 
the description of the circumstances 
under which some milk was produced, 
that had been given by the hon. Member 
who had just sat down. In fact the hon. 
Member’s speech was rather inclined to 
tempt nearly everyone who was micro- 
scopically acquainted with the condi- 
tion of some dairies and some shops to 
paraphrase Bob Eccles, in Caste: ‘‘ What, 
milk! Milk! ’'drather havea drop of cool 
refreshing gin.” Perhaps the hon. Member 
would substitute stout for gin. He wascon- 
vinced that we could not get the children 
as strgng, as vigorous, and as beautiful 
as they ought to be, unless milk more 
thoroughly entered into the diet of the 
poor children in the poorer districts in 
our towns and he noticed with interest 


that the dairyman, the milk purveyor | 


and the farmer at least that night, had come 
to the conclusion that the time had come 
when they should co-operate with the 
Government and the local authorities 
in putting their trade on a better footing 
than it was now. He trusted that in 
regard to the provisions of their Bill, 
which would deal with the conditions of 
transit of milk and the vessels in which 


it was sold, and other things, they | 


should have the co-operation of every 
interest which wanted to promote agri- 
culture and farming, and above all milk 
farming, on the lines he had laid down. 
He could only assure hon. Members on 
all sides of the House that the Govern- 
ment would clearly take into considera- 
tion the unique and exceptional char- 
acter and size of London and the need 
in this matter of exceptional treatment 
for London by virtue of its peculiar 
position. The milk supply of London 
could not be satisfactorily controlled 
unless the central body had greater 
control than it now had, not only over 
milk but over a number of other things. 
He assured the Members for Blackburn 
and Widnes, and the Members who re- 
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presented the London County Council, 
that much that each of them sought 
would be embodied in the Government 


Bill along with other matters which they 
had not mentioned. He hoped the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Rye would 
be carried without a division, and that he 
might enter upon his task of dealing 
| with the whole question by Government 
| Bill with the knowledge that all parties 
laws interests would be ready to co- 
a in carrying a just, reasonable, 
fair, and equitable Bill dealing with the 
milk supply of the United Kingdom. 








Mr. VICTOR CAVENDISH said he 
had no wish to stand between the 
House and a decision, but he desired 
to thank the right hon. Gentleman 





for the promise he had made. He 
had no right or claim to speak as an 
agriculturist or as a representative of 
agriculture, but in his opinion the agri- 
| culturists would be well advised if they did 
their best to co-operate with the Govern- 
ment in endeavouring to arrive at a 
system which would be satisfactory to 
all parties concerned. Nowthat they had 
| arrived at an agreement, he did not like 
| to criticise the speech of his hon. friend, 
| but he was bound to say that a speech 
‘couched in terms such as he had used 





| was one not calculated to conduce to a 
| satisfactory settlement. The logical 
conclusion of his speech was that, if one 
was allowed to drink milk at all, he ought 
‘only to be allowed to do so under excep- 
tional and the greatest 
possible supervision. He did not think 
language of that kind was calculated 
to promote a satisfactory conclusion. 
He did not commit himself or anyone to 
supporting any Bill in all its details, 
but he certainly thought they ought to 
wait until they could see the measure ; 
they would be well-advised to leave 
the matter and ask the Government to 
introduce the Bill as soon as possible, 
| assuring them that they would do their 


a: 


best to arrive at a conclusion satisfactory 


circumstances 
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not only to consumers but also to agri- 
culturists throughout the country. 


*Mr. COOPER (Southwark, Ber- 
mondsey) said he had a certain amount 
of interest in the Bill, because the clauses 
in question were introduced in 1905 
when he was Chairman of the Public 
Health Committee of the London County | 
Council, and were the product of that | 
committee. No one was more earnest at 
that time in supporting those clauses 
than the present President of the Local 
Government Board. He showed certain 
reasons why London should be treated 
exceptionally. He poirted out 
thirty-five county councils of England 


health. At the present time thirty- 
two had not appointed such officers. 
He also pointed out that a number 


of sanitary authorities had no efficient 
sanitary inspector. It was important 
for the London County Council to 
push these clauses on. If it had been 
necessary he would have suppoited in 
a division the hon. Member representing 
the London County Council, because he 
recognised that the London County 
Council ought to have this legislation 
placed in their hands. But if the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board | 
was going to bring in legislation dealing 


generally with England, of 


{COMMONS} 


| 


|manner described by the hon. 


appointed medical officers of | . 
had not appointed vl officers | opposite. 
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obeyed their regulations, and this was a 
potent force in getting them to carry 
them out, for they were extremely 
anxious to get on the list. He would 
have liked the President of the Local 
Government Board to have stated when 
the Bill would be introduced, but he 
| hoped there would be no delay. He did 
| not think it would be a contentious Bill, 
and it would certainly be a very valuable 
one. The reason why London should be 
tree ted exceptionally was that there were 
159,000 gallons of milk imported every 
day, and of that at least 15,000 





| gallons probably a far larger quantity, 


that | were dirty, 


being contaminated in the 
Member 


That fact alone ought to 


| induce the President of the Locel Govern- 





| 
| 
| 
| 


course he | 


felt they were bound to withdraw these | 


clauses and to do their best when the Bill 
was introduced to make it available for 
the whole country. He sincerely hoped 
that the right hon. 
endeavour to that the administra- 
tion of county councils in these matters 


Gentleman 


see 


was improved, as there was no legislation 


would | 


on the subject at ail and the tuberculosis | 


order did not affect it im any shape or 
This was absolutely new legislation 
but it had been applied to 


form. 
in England, 


at least twenty or thirty large cities in | 


America. In Massachusetts it had | 
proved very succ cessful. The Massachu- 
setts Board of Health published what 


was called a White List of farmers who | 


Mr. Victor Cavendish. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


ment Bosrd to expedite the measure. 


CotoneL LOCKWOOD said he 
should like to speak on __ behalf 
of his constituency which was a daily 
increasing factor in the 
ducing area for London. The 
he represented were anxious to assist 
in every possible way in producing a 
pure milk supply, but they hoped the 
an would lay down 


milk-pro- 
farmers 


right hon. Gentlen 
asherp limit showing where the farmers’ 
responsibility began and where it ended. 
He had the 
opinion of the farmers in his constituency 
on this Milk Bill which he had predicted, 


endeavoured to obtain 


|and there was a universal consensus of 


said that 
and they 
were very anxious indeed that the limit 
of the 
They, of 


opinion on this point. They 


the retailer’s limit was fixed, 
of responsibility farmer should 
fixed. knew 
that the cleanliness of the miik was a 
but there was 
They 
milk in as 
cleanly a way but they 
must educate the people to keep it in a 
way. Milk produced and re- 
tailed under the best possible conditions 
was very often rendered harmful by the 


also be course, 


very important subject, 
another point to be considered. 
might produce and retail 


as they would, 


cleanly 


way in which it was kept. 
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Mr. SEDDON (Lancashire, Newton) 
said he rose to express his disappointment 
at the decision of the President of the 
Local Government Board. No doubt 
he had the welfare of the people at heart, 
but the Widnes Corporation Bill had a 
clause which he maintained did not 
invade the grounds of objection laid 
down by the hon. Member for Rye. 
He was glad the Bill was not to be 
jeopardised, because there were many 
provisions in it which would be very 
useful. Clause 67, which dealt more 
particularly with sterilised milk, laid down 
that the milk should not be supplied, 
except for consumption by children 
under two years of age. He came 
from a town, St. Helens, which might 
claim credit for its efforts on behalf of 
sterilised milk and the reduction of infant 
mortality. He would therefore be very 
much obliged to the hon. Member for 
Rye if he could make an exception in 
the case of Widnes, and let the Bill go 
to the Committee without the instruction 
to strike out from it all clauses dealing 
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Government was going to introduce, he 


'would have much preferred to have seen 


with milk supply other than the model | 


nilk clauses. 
be doing something for the prevention of 
infant mortality in the town of Widnes. 
He would not endeavour to move the 
hon. Member by argument or logic, 
but he would appeal to his good nature 
to use his good office with the President 
of the Local Government Board to make 
an exception in the case of Widnes. 


Mr. HARMOOD-BANNER (Liverpool, 
Everton) expressed disappointment with 
the speech of the President of the Local 
Government Board. It seemed to him 
that the agricultural interest in this 
question had squared the Local Govern- 
ment Board to the prejudice of the 
municipalities. 


*Mr. JOHN BURNS: I do not think 
you will say so when you have seen the 
Bill. 


Mr. HARMOOD BANNER said that, 
in view of the full complement of Bills the 


If he agreed, he would | 


the 


a local Bill so good as this carried rather 
than wait for the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Bill. The milk was coming in daily. 
In Liverpool they already had means for 
the supply of sterilised milk, for which 
there was a great demand both in that 
city and in the surrounding locality. 
It seemed to him extraordinary, when 
proof had been given of the necessity and 
the desirability of sterilised milk depots in 
towns, that the President of the Local 
Government Board should step in and 
stop the acquirement of them. He could, 
as President of the Municipal Associa- 
tions, assure him that this was a matter 
that they had very much at heart, and, 
although they had not had the honour, 
as a deputation, of waiting upon the 
right hon. Gentleman, they would be 
very glad to discuss it with him and show 
him the desirability of the inquiry. He 
was really astonished that in the case of 
Widnes, where the clauses would not 
anticipate the provisions of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s excellent measure, they 
were to be put off in the interests of the 
Royal Agricultural Society. It was dis. 
tinctly against the desires and wishes of 
the Corporation, who were actuated by 
earnest intentions in the interest of the 
health and happiness of the children of 
district. He therefore asked the 
right hon. Gentleman to reconsider the 
question of the sterilised milk depots so 
far as Widnes was concerned. He would 
cause enormous disappointment if at 
the instance of agriculture he turned 
round from his earnest endeavours on 
behalf of municipalities. He hoped on 
this question of sterilised milk he would 
not require the inhabitants of Widnes to 
go to London or Liverpool for the means 
which brought their children health and 
were so necessary for the good of the 
community. 


Mr. E. GARDNER (Berkshire, 
Wokingham) on behalf of milk producers 
thanked the President of the Local 
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Government Board for the very common- | towns—Birmingham, Glasgow and others 
sense view he had taken of the question. | —where the mortality was very nearly as 
He did not believe there was a man/|great. He congratulated the right hon. 
inside or outside the House who had a| Gentleman on bringing in a universal 
greater desire for the welfare of the people | policy instead of allowing this piecemeal 
and the children in particular than the | work which would be an injury to the 
right hon. Gentleman. He understood | farmer and very little good to the country, 
him to say, however, that in regard to | 

London the Bill he proposed to introduce | Mr. T. DAVIES (Fulham): Will the 
would in all probability impose different | ight hon. Gentleman tell us whether 


ae nae aah : 
conditions. That was a very serious | he can bring in the Bill this session ’ 


matter indeed. There was no ened 

of such great importance as the advan-| *Mr. JOHN BURNS: Yes. 
tage of a pure and cheap supply of milk, | 
but the question was how they were to | 
get it. They would not get it by im-| . 
posing harassing conditions on those who | Ordered, That it be an Instruction 
supplied it, and although London was a | to the Committee to strike out from 
very important centre of consumption it | Part II. of the Bill all Clauses dealing 


took a very large area to supply it. If| With milk supply other than the Model 


different conditions were imposed in| Milk Clauses.—(Mr. Courthope.) 
regard to London it would do something | sialic: 

to damage the source of supply and the | 

quantity. He had raised some dagtes | SEACK BURT Cc 
of dread in the minds of those who) 

produced the milk. | 





Question put, and agreed to 


ORPORATION BILL (BY 
ORDER). 


Read a second time, and committed. 


sas : | Ordered, That it be an Instruction 

*Mr. DEPUTY-SPEAKER said he | to the Committee to strike out from 

must remind the House that the only | 4, pi all Clauses dealing with milk 

—— somes 0 meets weed the | supply other than the Model Milk Clauses. 
instruction on this particular private | —(Mr Courthope.) 
Bill, and it was not in order to discuss | : 

the provisions of the public Bill which | 


was to be introduced | WIDNES CORPORATION BILL (BY 
ORDER). 
Mr. E. GARDNER thanked the right) Read a second time, and committed. 
hon. Gentleman for what he had done, | 
and hoped that in his legislation he) Ordered, That it be an Instruction 
would treat them fairly. to the Committee to strike out from 
ithe Bill all Clauses dealing with milk 


Mr. COURTENAY WARNER wished | Supply other than the Model Milk Clauses. 
to add his thanks to the right hon. Gentle- | —(Mr. Courthope.) 
man and to put one point that had not | — 
been mentioned, and that was that the | 


fewer people were satisfied the sooner they | ’ ; 
would achieve their object. If these | Motion made, and Question, “ That 


° rd . eo ] 
boroughs and London, which was such an | this House do now adjourn,”—(Mr. 
exceptional case, had this protection they | Whiteley,)—put, and agreed to. 
would have to wait a longtime for it in : ; 

Adjourned accordingly at six 
the country. There were other large icliehin thee Ton Weleck, 


Mr. E. Gardner, 


ADJOURNMENT. 
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989 Questions. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, 6th March, 1908. 


The House met at Twelve noon of the 
Clock. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 





PRIVATE BILLS (STANDING 

AND 67 NOT COMPLIED WITH). 
_ Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table 
3 Report from one of the Examiners of 
= Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the 
= case of the following Bill, referred on the 
: First Reading thereof, Standing Orders 
62 and 67 have not been complied with, 
= yiz.:—Mullingar, Kells, and Drogheda 
= Railway Bill. 


ORDERS 62 


y th 


x 


sé 





reve 


Ordered, That the Report be referred | 
to the Select Committee on Standing 
> Orders. 


Madras Railway Company (Annuities) | 
Bill—Read the third time, and passed. | 


ve 


sane | 


PETITIONS. | 
LICENSED PREMISES (EXCLUSION OF 
CHILDREN). 
Petitions for legislation, from Stafford 
and Woking ; to lie upon the Table. 


cement of a Speech ind 


commen 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 

Petitions in favour, from Bootle, St. 

Anne’s-on-Sea, and Sheffield (two) ; to lie | 

» upon the Table. | 





| 
WOMEN’S ENFRANCHISEMENT BILL. 

’ Petition from North Kensington, in 
= favour ; to lie upon the Table. 


Asterisk (*) at the 


tETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


LOCAL TAXATION (IRELAND) 


ACCOUNT. 
Account [presented 5th March] to be 
printed. [No. 83.] 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 

Copy presented, of Returns of Acci- 
dents and Casualties as reported to the 
Board of Trade by the several Railway 

VOL, CLXXXV. [Fourta SERiEs.] 
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Companies in the United Kingdom during 
the three months ended 30th September, 
1907, together with Reports of the Inspect- 
ing Officers of the Railway Department to 
the Board of Trade upon certain Accidents 
which were inquired into, Part IL. 
Reports on Accidents [by Command] ; to 
lie upon the Table. 


Questions. 


PASSENGERS TO AND FROM PLACES 
OUT OF EUROPE. 

Copy presented, of Return showing 
(1) Numbers and Nationalities of the Pas- 
sengers that left or arrived in the United 
Kingdom for or from Places out of 
Europe ; and (2) the net balance of such 
Passengers outward or inward in each 
month of the year 1908 [by Command] ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

Copy presented, of the London County 
Council Syllabus, contained in a Return to 
an Order of the House of Lords, numbered 
(115-1)—1906 [by Command]; to lie 
upon the Table. 


TREATY SERIES .No. 6, 1908). 
Copy presented, of Accession of 
Sweden to the International Sanitary 
Convention, signed at Paris 3rd Decen- 
ber, 1903, 20th December, 1907 [by 
Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


ARMY. 


Copy presented, of Report of the 
War Office Committee on the Treatment 
of Soldiers invalided for Tuberculosis [by 
Command] : to lie upon the Table. 


ARMY. 
Copy presented, of Schemes made by 
Army Council for the Establish- 
ment and Constitution of Territorial 
Force Associations [by Act]; to lie upon 
the Table. 


QUESTIONS AND 
CIRCULATED WITH 


ANSWERS 
THE VOTES. 


Irish Valuation Scheme. 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) : To 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether he will consider the immediate 
advisability of assimilating the excep- 
tional Irish scheme of valuation by means 
of a commissioner and staff with the 
settled practice and precedent of Great 


21 








99] 


Britain, where local authorities are 
represented on assessment committees. 


(Questions. 


(Answered by Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman.) Proposals for the reform of 
the existing method of valuation in Great 
Britain are now under the consideration 
the Government, and, in the meantime, 
I think it would be premature to make 
any statement as to the desirability of 
assimilating the Irish practice to that 
which now prevails in the rest of the 
United Kingdom. 


Conviction of W. and F. Faulkner of 
Sheep Stealing. 


Mr. ROWLANDS (Kent, Dartford) : 


{COMMONS} 





To ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether a petition 
was presented to him in August 1907 
praying that a free pardon be granted 





Questions. 999 
grocers’ licences were in existence at the 
passing of the 1904 Act ; how many of 
them remain; and how many new 
licences of this sort are in existence. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Gladstone.) 
There are no statistics of licences held 
by grocers as distinguished from those 
held by other shopkeepers who sell 
other goods besides liquor. Full in. 
formation as to off-licences generally 
is given in the annual volume of licens. 
ing statistics. It appears that on the 
Ist January, 1905, the date on which 
the Licensing Act of 1904 came into 
operation, there were 25,405. off-licences 
in existences, of which 14,402 were held 
in respect of shops in which other goods 
besides liquor were sold. On the Ist 
January, 1907, the latest date for which 
exact figures are available, the number 


to William and Frederick Faulkner, who | was 25,143, of which 14,024 related to 
were convicted of sheep stealing, at the | shops in which other goods besides liquor 
Warwickshire summer assizes, 1905, and| were sold. The number of new of 
sentenced to four months imprisonment, | licences granted in each of the years 
the petition being based on the fact that | 1905, 1906, and 1907 were 192, 211, and 


James William Bradwick has since con- 
fessed that he committed the crime; and 


198, respectively. If the total of 403 for 
the two years 1905-6 is deducted from 


whether, having regard to these circum-| the above figure of 25,143, it would 
stances, he can now see his way to| appear that there were on Ist January, 


recommend that these innocent 


receive a free pardon. 


(dnswered by Mr, Secretary Gladstone.) | 
I received the petition referred to and a | 


statement in writing from the man 


Brandrick (not Bradwick); but, after | 


careful consideration of all the facts, I | 


found, and can still find, no sufficient 
ground for the grant of a pardon to the 
Faulkners. I may add that it clearly 
4 Al 
appeared at the trial of the Faulkners 
that a third man, not in custody, was 
concerned in the sheep stealing. 


Licensing Districts. 
Mr. BARNARD (Kidderminster) : To 
ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer 


how many licensing districts there will | 


be in England and Wales under the new 
Licensing Bill. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Gladstone.) 
No alteration in the licensing districts is 
proposed in the Licensing Bill. There 
are at present 990 such districts. 


Grocers’ Licences. 
Mr. BARNARD : To ask Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer how many 


men | 1907, some 24,740 off-licences which were 
| in existence before the year 1905. 


Harpenden Sewerage Scheme. 

CotoneEL LONG (Worcestershire, 
Evesham): To ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether, in 
view of the exceptionally healthy con- 
ditions of Harpenden, the Board will take 
into consideration the scientific evidence 
which has been laid before them that the 
water supply is not and cannot be con- 
taminated by any local drainage, and 
will allow the Harpenden Urban Council 
to defer drawing up a sewerage scheme 
until one can be drawn up on sound 
scientific principles based on the final 
Report of the Royal Commission. 


(Answered bu Mr. John Burns.) The 
Local Government Board caused a local 
inquiry to be held with regard to the 
complaint which had been made that the 
Urban District Council had made default 
in providing their district with sufficient 
sewers. The Board took into considera- 
tion all the evidence submitted at the 
inquiry and subsequently in regard to 
the matter, including that relating to any 





risk to the water supply of Harpenden 
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owing to the want of sewers. They are 
of opinion that there should be no delay 
in carrying out a proper scheme of sewer- 
age and sewage disposal. 


Sale of Spirits in Scotland. 

Mr. WILKIE (Dundee): To ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury if he can state 
the number of gallons of spirits sold in 
Scotland by the licensed publicans and 
the number of gallons of spirits sold by 
the licensed grocers. 


(Answered by Mr Runeiman.) The 
Board of Inland Revenue inform me that 
they have no material on which to answer 
the honourable Member’s Question. 


Position of Clerks to Surveyors of Taxes. 

Mr. WILKIE : To ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury if the clerks in the offices 
of the surveyors of taxes, who are wholly 
employed and paid by the Government, 
are now to be placed on the permanent 
establishment of the Civil List, the same 
as other Civil Servants. 


(Answered by Mr. Runciman.) 1 must 
refer the hon. Member to the Answer 
given by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
yesterday, and printed in to-day’s Notice 
Paper, to a similar Question by the hon. 
Member for South Down. I can, of 
course, add nothing to that reply. 


Extra Police at Headford, County Galway. 

Mr. HAZLETON (Galway, N.) : To 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that, in spite of the peaceful con- 
dition of the district, in which crime or 
outrage is unknown, the police force at 
Headford, county Galway, has been in- 
creased from six to twenty men ; whether 
he can state the reason for this increase ; 
and whether orders will at once be given 
for the reduction of the force in the 
district to its normal strength. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) The 
Inspector-General informs me that the 
police foree at Headford has been in- 
creased from six to sixteen men owing to | 
the existence there of cases of boycotting | 
and to the disturbed condition of the 
locality. | 


SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEES). 


Sir Witur4m Brampton GURDON | 
reported from the Committee of Selec- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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following Members from Standing 
Committee A (in respect of the Polling 
Districts and Registration of Voters 
(Ireland) Bill): Mr. Attorney-General, 
Mr. Herbert Samuel, and Mr. Gladstone ; 
and had appointed in substitution: Mr. 
Birrell, Mr. Attorney-General for Ireland, 
and Mr. Solicitor-General for Ireland. 


Sir WitttAM Brampton GuRDON 
further reported from the Committee ; 
That they had added to Standing 
Committee A the following Fifteen 
Members (in respect of the Polling Dis- 
tricts and Registration of Voters (Ireland) 
Bill): Mr. Agnew, Mr. Bertram Straus 
(Mile End), Mr. Robert Price, Mr. 
Marnham, Mr. Schawn, Mr. Hugh Law, 
Mr. M’Calmont, Captain Craig, Mr. 
Thomas Corbett, Mr. Kennedy, Mr. John 
Johnson, Mr. Walsh, Mr. Jeremiah 
MacVeagh, Mr. Long, and Mr. Patrick 
O’Brien. 


Sir WituiAM Brampron GURDON 
further reported from the Committee ; 
That they had added to Standing Com- 
mitte A the followmg Fifteen Members 
(in respect of the Law of Distress 
(Amendment) Bill): Mr. Middlebrook, 
Mr. Whitehead, Mr. Hodge, Mr. Lardner, 
Mr. Nield, Mr. Brace, Sir William Bull, 
Mr. Mitchell-Thomson, Mr. Butcher, Mr. 
Muldoon, Mr. Beale, Mr. Lehmann, Mr. 
Micklem, Mr. Napier, and Mr. Walker. 


Sir Wittram Brampron GurpDon 
further reported from the Committee ; 
That, in pursuance of the provisions of 
The Private Legislation Procedure (Scot- 
land) Act, 1899, they had selected the 
following Fifteen Members to form the 
Parliamentary Panel of Members of this 
House to act as Commissioners: Mr. 
McCrae, Sir John Tuke, Mr. Findlay, 


| Mr. Ainsworth, Sir John Dewar, Mr. 
‘John Deans Hope, Mr. 


Wilkie, Mr. 
Bell, Major Anstruther-Gray, Viscount 


| Dalrymple, Mr. M’Callum, Mr. Charles 


Price, Sir Andrew Torrance, Sir John 


| Jardine, and Mr. Tennant. 


Reports to lie upon the Table. 


EDUCATION (LOCAL AUTHORITIES) 
BILL. 


Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr. WALKER (Leicestershire, Melton), 


tin; That they had discharged the 'in moving the Second Reading of the 


2L 2 
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Education (Local Authorities) Bill, said 
it would be remembered that the Educa- 
tion Bill of 1906 contained certain clauses 
which were practically non-contentious. 
Some of them were dealt with last 
session by the Administrative Provisions 
Act. There remained the Delegation 
Clause which he was now offering in the 
form of a separate Bill. He asked the 
House to consider this short measure 
without reference to any other Education 
Bill which might be thought to be con- 
tentious. The cleuse had had vicissi- 
tudes. It was entirely recast in this 
House from the form in which it was 
first presented, and the Second Reading 
of the clause as recast was adopted 
without division. It received further 


Education (Local 


discussion when it went to another place, | 


and its final form was a; it stood after 
agreement between the Government and 
Lord Belper, as representing the County 
Councils Association. His Bill em- 
bodied the 
which it passed the House of Lords. The 
County Councils Association had con- 
sidered the point and desired that the 
Bill es now drafted should receive its 


Second Reading without opposition, 
holding themselves free to suggest 
Amendments in Committee. His hon. | 


friend the Member for Middleton, who 


was on the Executive of the County | 


Councils Association, would address 
the House on this point. His Bill, 
therefore, embodied the clause in its 
final form, omitting a few sentences 
which were irrelevant to the subject as 
standing by itself. 
to give a description of the Bill, he might 
say a few words in reg? rd to the necessity 
for a Statutory Delegation. 


At this point, the hon. Member was 
seized with sudden illmss and resumed 
his seat ; but almost immediately after- 
wards formally moved the Second Read- 
ing of the Bill. 


{COMMONS} 


| that of devolution, which was calculated 


clause in the final form in | 


Before proceeding | 
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to meet the very great difficulties that 
had a.isen in large counties in the ad- 
| ministration of the Act of 1902. In 
examining the authorities who would 
naturally guide one in a metter of this 
| kind, he included the speeches made 
‘in another place. The present Under. 
|Secretery for Foreign Affairs gave an 
| account in the House of Lords of his 





/experience in his own county while 
speakingin favour of the proposals in 
| the Bill. His Lordship said— 


| “He had in his own county seen immense 
| agenda papers where whole pages had been 
taken up with proposals relating to such 
| question as whether a caretaker should have 
| a salary of so many shillings a week or so many 
| shillings plus a few pence more. He did not 
admit that the county councils had broken 
| down under the work—they had not, but few 
| who had not been actively concerned in this 
work could realise the enormous strain there 
| had been and the sacrifice of time and labour. 
They wished, if possible, to relieve that immense 
strain.” 


Another authority who might have more 
| influence with members on his own side of 
the House—Lord Lansdowne—said— 


| ‘So far as the question of principle is con- 
| cerned, I do not know that the two sides of the 
House differ very widely. We are, I think, 
all of us in favour of delegation. It is no use 
arguing that point; and I think most of us 
will admit that if this Bill becomes law it 
| will increase the necessity for delegation. 
| Again, so far as I was able to gather the three 
j canons laid down by the Under-Secretary of 
| State for Foreign Affairs in regard to delegation, 
I, for one, am not disposed to challenge them. 
| I understand His Majesty’s Government con- 
| sider it essential that the delegation bodies 
should be entrusted with matters of detail 
| rather than questions of high local policy. 
| That principle is safeguarded by a section in 
the Bill.” 

| Then the noble Lord went on to approve 
| of the second principle embodied in this 
| Bill that there should be “ financial re- 
sponsibility thrown on the delegation 
body and area.” And the third principle 
/embodied in this Bill, which was com: 
/mended by Lord Lansdowne, was that 








“in all cases where public money had to 


*Sir FRANCIS POWELL (Wigan) 
'be spent the representative element 


seconded the proposal for the Second 
Reading of the Bill. He took some part | should predominate.” He would state 
in the debate in 1906, and he hoped | the case of the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
ip the few remarks he had to make | because he was a resident there during 4 
he would be able to avoid the sin of | part of the year and had opportunities 
repeating v hat he then:aid. The principle when he represented one of the old divi 
of the Bill was one which he thought | sions of that Riding to know the geo 
should commend itself to the House, viz.: | graphical difficulties which attended 4 


Mr. Watker. 
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limited area. The population of the 
West Riding according to the last census 
was 1,460,000. The increase since then 
judging by the increase between the years 
1891 and 1901 would certainly bring the 
present population up to more than 
1,500,000. If they looked to the acreage, 
leiving out the county boroughs, the West 
Riding contained no less than 1,681,000. 
Even these figures did not sufficiently 
convey to the mind the magnitude of this 
district. The administrative area ex- 
tended from the immediate neighhour- 
hood of Rochdale just across the border 
in Lancashire to near Kendal in West- 
moreland and from the moors of Lanca- 
shire, which bounded the West Riding on 
the west, up to the city of York. The 
tourist who desired to become acquainted 
with the geography and archeology of 
the county could find a view of York 
Minster within the area, and in his journey 
south he could not escape from that great 
district until he had passed through 
Sheffield. He thought that that brief de- 
scription of the population and area of the 
West Riding was sufficient for his purpose. 
But they had to consider not only the 
area and population, but the character of 
the population and the geographical 
features of the district, which made it so 
dificult on account of the imperfect 
railway communication to get from one 
part of the West Riding to another. 
That was sufficient proof that there must 
be some delegation in such a county. 
He had no desire to discuss any con- 
troversial matters which had arisen in the 
West Riding in regard to education. He 
might, however, say in no unkindly spirit 
that the authority of the West Riding 
would have been more fortunate in their 
litigation had the area of their adminis- 
tration not been so large, and if the com- 
plication of their affairs had not been so 
great. Certainly he felt that the details 
of the Bill required very careful con- 
sideration. They must consider, first of 
all, whether the powers it conferred ought 
necessarily to be compulsory in every 
care. They had to consider the constitu- 
tion of the authorities, because questions 
might arise as to the precise definition of 
their powers. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Minister for Education would no 
doubt offer some remarks on these points 
for the guidance of the House in the course 
of the discussion. He observed that in 
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the year 1906, the right hon. Gentleman’s 
predecessor referred with joy to the clause 
embodied in this Bill as a means of en- 
abling him to remove his feet from the 
hot marl of the education qu>stion. He 
hoped this Bill would have a soothing 
influence on the President of the Board 
of Education, who would no doubt 
explain why he did not take it in 
as part of his own proposal. The right 
hon. Gentleman probably thought that 
his own Bill was already sufficiently 
embarra’sing. The Bill should, in his 
opinion, be referred to a Committee of the 
Whole House and not to a Committee 
upstairs, after it passed its Second Read- 
ing. It was a most essential part of the 
framework of the organisation of our 
elementary education. It must be borne 
in mind when they went into Committee 
how in areas so large as, for instance, the 
West Riding, the population differed. 
In the same county they had beautiful 
rural districts and densely populated 
towns which had, however, not yet risen 
to the dignity of county boroughs. All 
he asked the House to do now was to 
accept the principle of delegation. He 
believed the application of it was abso- 
lutely necessary in certain cases ; whether 
it was to be tried in all cases was a 
question for Committee. There were 
many minutie of the Bill which were 
more fit for discussion in Committee 
than in the House, but he hoped there 
would be no delay in adopting the principle 
of the Bill. He felt that some reform 
in the direction of delegation was ab- 
solutely necessary for the efficient work- 
ing of our educational system. He 
had great pleasure in seconding the 
Motion for the Second Reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


*Viscount MORPETH (Birmingham, 
S.) moved that the Bill be read a second 
time that day six months. He was sure 
that every Member in the House re- 
gretted that the hon. Member who 
moved the Second Reading should have 
been unable to continue his speech, 
because they all knew the great interest 
he took in this matter, and would have 
liked to have heard the arguments by 
which he defended his proposal. He 
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also wished to thank the hon. Baronet , Education Bill of their own ‘which 
who seconded the Resolution for his | raised very acute questions of controversy, 
expressed intention of removing the Bill | it would be inconveniient to overweight 
from the category of party questions so | it. with this subject. His own opinion 
that they might be able to discuss it | was that when this question was dealt 
without reference to other measures of a | with it should be by the Government, 
political character. It had been said | acting with all the expert advice which 
that this was a very modest Bill which|they could command, and not by 4 
only provided for delegation in certain | private Member. If there was no time 
educational matters; but the adminis- | for the Government itself to deal with it 
trative upheaval which it would cause | there would be less in the odds and ends 
throughout the counties of England and | of time which a private Member could 
Wales was very far from being modest. |command to press the Bill through 
In fact the change was so far-reaching |the House. The county councils of 
that it should not be dealt with by a|England had the greatest objection 
private Member, but should be only | to this Bill on administrative and educa- 
undertaken in a Bill introduced by the | tional grounds. The hon. Member for 
Government itself. The mover of the | Melton had said that the County Councils 
Second Reading had told the House in a | Association had agreed not to oppose 
few words that the proposal had received | the Second Reading ; but that agreement, 
the assent of the two Houses of Parlia- | he thought, must not be taken to mean 
ment in 1906. That was quite true, but | that they in any way approved of the 
circumstances were not quite the same! Bill now before the House. He could 
at the present time as they were two | distinctly say, and he had taken pains 
years ago. In the first place, it was not |to find out, that throughout England 
quite correct to say that there was no} the county councils, and especially the 
opposition to the proposal as originally | education authorities, were greatly afraid 
introduced. There was considerable op- | that the work which they had_ been 
position, and the opponents succeeded in | doing during the past years would be 
obtaining modifications to the proposal. | upset and jeopardised by this Bill. The 
Moreover, this question in 1906 was | hon. Baronet who seconded the Resolu- 
overshadowed by political and religious | tion said that the Bill was to be regarded 
controversies, and it was allowed to pass |in the light that local interest would 
through comparatively unnoticed and | thereby be enlisted in the work of educa- 
without the attention it deserved. Dur-| tion. If it were possible to regard it in 
ing the past two years there had been | that light there would be very slight 
more experience of the working of the | opposition at all to it. It was the 
Act of 1902; and only on the previous | business of the county councils to enlist 
day an important report by the Consulta- | and make use of all the assistance they 
tive Committee of the Board of Education | could get in their educational work. He 
had been issued; so that the added | passed by the fact that the county coun- 
experience of the last few years had very | cils as representative bodies were en- 
materially altered the position. The | titled to the support of the House when 
Bill made no allusion to the Act for the | they were strongly of opinion that this 
medical inspection of schools, which had | House should not lightly and without 
been put on the Statute-book since the | very grave reasons upset their whole 
Bill was originally introduced. There | system of educational administration. 
was no indication in the Bill that the | They objected to this Bill on three 
medical inspection should be delegated | grounds: it would impede the work 
from the county authorities to minor} which they were doing, it would be 
authorities. He would also point out} more expensive, and it would make the 
that the Government had not thought fit | education of the country less efficient. 
to introduce this clause into their own|He thought he could prove all these 
Education Bill, no doubt for very good | points. The merit of county council 
reasons. Probably the Government re- | administration was not its rapidity, as 
eognised that the position was not the | everybody knew that had gone into the 
same as it was, or they might have! question. It could not be caled quick in 
wisely thought that having an important | its action. First of all, the county 











Viscount Morpeth. 
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council had: to.come .to an‘ agreement 
with the managers in the locality which 
was being dealt with. Besides that they 


had to deal with the President of the | 
| those areas, eithera combination of rural 


Board of Education,and not only with him, 


but with the Local Government Board, | 
Yet 
it was proposed where there were four | 


and there was the greatest delay. 


bodies dealing with this question of 
education, two Government Depart- 
ments, the body of managers and the 
county authorities, to add another 


authority, practically the parish council | 
| beyond the parish and the rural district 


or the rural district council. — If 
that was done there would be end- 
less correspondence backwards and for- 
wards. 
three bodies instead of two to agree to 
a common policy. Such a proposition 
as this must entail delay in the execution 
of the work which required to be done. 
which already took a long time, and 
which ought to be hastened rather than 
made more lengthy. He would ask the 


It was a difficult thing to get | 
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he would like to refer to. The proposals 


_ of the Bill were that the devolution should 


| large or too small. 


House to observe this all-important point. | 
ledge of the people who were attached 


The delegation under the Bill was a 
delegation to electel bodies elected by 
the ratepayers, and consequently they 
would have two authorities dealing with 
the work of education, both with the 
authority of the electorate behind them, 
and both claiming the authority upon 
vhi h all persons who were popularly 
elected insisted. 

further _ difficulty. 
time delegation 


At the present 
was made to a 
Committee when it was made by a 
county authority.. Under this Bill the 
delegation would be of a statutory kind, 
because the. schemes would have the 


force of a statute and would only 


either. be to the parish council or to the 
rural district council or to a combination of 


districts or a combination of parish areas. 
He would like to urge upon the House 
that the proper. area for any delegation 
which took place in rural districts— 
and for the present he was mainly talking 
about. rural districts, because the Bill 
chiefly affected them—the proper area 
was the parish. As soon as they got 


council they got a body. which was too 
He spoke from experi- 
ence. In the county on the education 
authority of which he served when the Bill 


of 1902 was. passed they attempted a 


system of having groups of managers of a 
certain number of schools. They found 


‘the greatest opposition to that proposal. 


They found that, when they got out of 
the parish and grouped half-a-dozen 
together, they soon got out of local know- 


to a certain school.or sent:their children 


‘to that school and who were very little 


interested in a school a dozen miles: 


away or even a shorter distance than 


that. He thought no one would deny 
that the parish was the proper area for 


devolution and in his opinion the proper 


There was also. this | 


persons to whom authority should be 


‘delegated were the managers of the 


school. It was quite possible—andin the 


area to which he had referred they had 
‘indeed done it—fcr the managers to be 


be able to be altered with very great | 


difficulty, if at all. 


So that they would | 


have minor. authorities directly repre- | 


senting the electors equally with the 
county authority, with statutory powers 


in control of certain portions of the. 


system of education. He could not 


! 


think that. it was a good principle to | 


divide the work of education into two, 


and he would say that that division | 


was conducted on no intelligible princi- 
ple at all. 
to divide education into two water- 
tight compartments under the control 
of two authorities, it would be ad- 
ministratively a bad policy. There was 


But even if it were possible | 


elected, either all of them, or at any rate 
the majority of them. They allowed the 
parish council to elect four’ out of six 
members so that the managers should 
be representative of the parish council. 
But he asked the. House to note the 
difference between that and the pro- 
posals of this Bill. Under this Bill it 
was provided that the elective minor 
authority should have co-ordinate 
powers with the county authority. 
Under the proposals which hon. Members 
would see had been adopted, roughly 
speaking, by twenty councils in England, 
they delegated powers to the managers, 
and they had allowed the managers to 
be appointed by a representative body, 


‘but the managers still remained the 


another very important matter that 


agents of the county authority, it was 
their business to carry out the policy of 
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the county authority, and as the ultimate 
resort, if they set themselves to obstruct 
the policy of the county authority, the 
latter could override them and alter the 
conditions of service. Under this Bill, 
supposing a minor authority were to set 
itself against the county authority and 
refuse to spend money, endeavour to 
starve the schools or try to destroy an 
enlightened policy pursued by the central 
authority, the county authority would 
have no power to step in, because the 
minor authority would have equal 
powers with them under the statute. 
He would like to know whether it was 
proposed in this Bill that the minor 
authorities should have the power of 
corresponding directly with the Board 
of Education, because if they had, it 
would lead to great confusion, and if 
they had not that power, it would lead 
to the duplication of work. Moreover 
the Bill would make education more ex- 
pensive. He would not object to that or 
grudge the money if any educational ad- 
vantage was to be secured. His complaint 
of the Bill was that without any educa- 
tional advantages whatsoever, it would 
add and add very considerably to the 
cost of administration in the counties. 
Obviously, in the first place, it would 
require a vast army of local officials. 
He saw in a report issued by the Kent 
County Authority that they calculated 
that the salaries of these officials would 
come to £6,000 alone. Of course it 
might be debated, but he was not going 
to deal with it fully, that it would be a 
saving of money in regard to the Central 
Administration. As they had seen how- 
ever, there was very conflicting evidence 
on that question, and to his mind the 
weight of the evidence was on the side 
that the setting up of district offices and 
the appointing of all these officials at 
comparatively large salaries did not 
relieve the central authority, and had 
not led to their being able to save much 
money, although he admitted that some 
counties had said that they would have to 
increase their staffs if the local commit- 
tees were abolished. But others were 
very strongly of opinion the other way, 
and in one case, that of Ham~shire, so 
strongly had they felt that the local 
committees simply hampered the work 
and added to the expense that they 
had abolished them. Then 


Viscount Morpeth. 
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tionery and books under this Bill were 
to be left to the local committees, 
What was likely to be the result of that 
added expenditure for no advantage of 
any kind whatever? He did not want to 
drag in controversial questions, but 
he was thoroughly opposed to the 
parochial protection which was at the 
root of this proposil. In his county 
when the Act of 1902 came into force 
they saved £2,000—and they were not 
a rich county but a poor one—on that 
head alone, and they were able to de- 
vote it to educational work instead of to 
that which was positively useless. In 
the county of Kent he saw from the 
same report which he had quoted that 
they had actually saved £10,000 on their 
books and stationery alone, by getting 
a county tender instead of allowing their 
local committees to order their books 
and stationery from the bookshop round 
the corner. He would also point out 
that the Bill of the right hon. Gentleman, 
the President of the Board of Education, 
went in the direction of having a county 
rate, it being easier to carry on educa- 
tional work when it was spread over a 
whole county. This would also be more 
economical, but the policy of this Bill was 
in exactly the opposite direction and 
proposed that special rates should be 
charged on the different parishes in a 
county. Coming to the point of effi- 
ciency, he had already endeavoured to 
show the House that the work must be 
hampered when education was divided 
under two authorities, and that there 
must of necessity be delays. But the 
really important point of this Bill to his 
mind was that nothing was gained 
educationally under it. He weuld ask 
the attention of the House to the work 
that might be delegated under this Bill, 
There was the question of attendance. 
He did not know whether he was going 
beyond what was right in this House, 
but owing to the misfortune of not having 
heard the speech of the mover of the Bill 
the House did not know what the hon. 
Gentleman had told him, which he 
thought he was justified in repeating as 
no secret was made of it. The hon. 
Member said that if the Bill went to 
Committee, he proposed to remove the 
power of enforcing the obligations 
of attendance from the special com- 
mittees, and that relieved him from the 
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necessity of pointing out how extremely 
dangerous it would be to delegate that 
ower. It was extremely difficult to get 
the small local authorities to apply the 
lawsas to attendance, and they were the 
very first who were apt to break them 
by employing children in the schools. 
But as the hon. Member assured him 
that he had withdrawn that he would 
not allude to the matter further. These 
bodies might not fix the salaries and 
everyone would rejoice that that was 
so who remembered the scale of pay 
under the small rural school boards. 
Dismissal wa; also removed from the 
purview of the small authority, and 
that would give the teachers a certain 
security. They also might not engage 
the teachers, but that, he thought, 
was one of the functions that might be 
delegated to local managers or to the 
minor authority. It was the one 
question in which the parents living in 
the locality took a most lively interest, 
and it was a duty which might very 
properly be delegated to the local 
managers, subject, of course, to the veto 
of the educational authority on educa- 
tional grounds. The extraordinary thing 
was that Me nbers would find, on looking 
through the report of the Consultative 
Committee, that every council in 
England had some form of delegation 
and that nearly every one of them 
gave the appointment of the teacher, 
subject to proper restrictions, to the 
mnor authority or the managers. 
Yet this Bill expressly denied the right, 
and made it one of the subjects which 
could, under no circumstances, be deie- 
gated. In his opinion the Bill was 
reactionary even from the point of view 
of the devolutionists; and it would 
tend to stop the good work which they 
Were sincerely desirous of advancing. 
The question of capital expenditure 
was also removed from the powers of 
the local authority, and next to the 
appointment of teachers, the subject 
of the greatest importance with educa- 
tional work was the provision of new 
schools and the enlargement of existing 
schools. In fact, no educational duties 
of any importance were delegated under 
this Bill except small repairs, the supply 
of books and stationery, the appoint- 
ment of caretakers and such like minor 
matters. The Bill was a pretence; it 
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did not carry out what it professed. 
It set out to encourage local interest 
in the schools, but the only way in 
which such interest could be stimulated 
was by giving real power. Any attempt 
to stimulate it by giving sham power 
was quite worthless. He did not deny 
that hon. Members who were s 1pporting 
the Bill were true and sincere friends 
of education. No doubt they thought 
that by the Bill they would improve 
rural educa‘ion, but he feared that in 
a great many cas:s those hon. Mem- 
bers were not conversant with the 
facts of rural life or with the machinery 
as it existed at the present time. 
Anybody who knew how the system 
was working at the present time 
knew that more and more a; years 
went by the zeal and interes; of the 
county authorities in it was increasing. 
In his own county the chief occupation 
of the rural district councils was to 
pass resolutions denouncing the expen- 
diture of the county council. He had 
taken pains to inquire and he had found 
from other hon. Members that the 
experience in their counties was that 
the rural district councils were con- 
stantly complaining of the expenditure 
and asking that it should be cut down. 
It was to his mind extraordinary that 
hon. Members who he knew were zealous 
in the cause of education, and who 
wished to see it advanced, should by 
this Bill deliberately take power from 
the most progressive element in the 
county and hand it over to the more 
stingy, reactionary, and unprogressive 
bodies. It was significant that London 
was excepted from the operation of 
the Bill. If there was an unwieldy 
and difficult area to administer it was, 
he supposed, the county of London, 
but he, as a former Member of the 
London School Board, would be the 
last to desire London to be cut up. 
If it were cut up, and the powers with 
regard to education parcelled out among 
conflicting authorities, education would 
suffer. He imagined that London was 
left out of the Bill because the London 
members were strong and would resist 
their inclusion. But why should the 
rural counties of England not receive 
the same treatment? They possessed 
representative bodies and had been 
extending their work. If hon. Members 
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would only look at the pamphlet 
which had been issued they would 
see that practically every county in 
England and Wales had some scheme 
of devolution suitable to its own 
circumstances, and although the report 
of the sub-committee was not very 
definite whatever moral was to be drawn 
from it was not the moral embodied 
in the Bill before the House. Under 
the Bill all the counties would practi- 
cally be tied down to one form of devolu- 


tion. [Cries of ‘ No.”] If hon. Members| 


would look at the summing up of the 
Report they would see it stated that 
it was difficult, if not impossible. to 
devise any uniform system which would 
give general satisfaction throughout the 
country. They would also see that 
there were twenty-two counties which 
had not devolved powers to district 
bodies, and the Report said there 


were, very: weighty reasons for not 
adopting such a policy. Under 
this Bill it was the fact that all 


counties would be tied down to one 
form of devolution which handed over 
practically no power to the minor 
authority, whereas under the present 
system they were free to find the scheme 
which was most suited to their needs, 
and could devolve vastly greater powers 
than were now proposed. He would 
like in conclusion to offer to the 
Minister for Education two practical 
reasons for not adopting this 
Bill at the present time. In the 
first place the counties would have this 
year to deal with the question of medical 
inspection, which would not only throw 
a great charge upon them but would 
need the expenditure of much time and 
energy. And further, they might have 
to deal with the Government’s Education 
Bill—he assumed it for the sake of 
argument. To ask them in addition 
to throw their machinery into the 
melting pot was to ask something 
beyond their power to accomplish. He 
appealed earnestly to the right hon. 
Gentleman not to adopt this Bill, which 
would hamper the work of education, 
and give powers to bodies who had 
shown no interest in the cause of educa- 
tion, but had, on the contrary, con- 
sistently opposed any expenditure and 


had indeed desired to cut it down to | 


the last farthing. 
Viscount Morpeth. 
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Mr. WEDGWOOD (Newcastle-under- 


Lyme) said he desired to associate himself 
with the noble Lord in regretting the 
indisposition of the hon. Member who 
was in charge of the Bill. 
more freely because he thought they 
owed the hon. Gentleman a debt of 
gratitude, whatever they might think 
of that parcicular measure, for enabling the 
House to have a day in which to discuss 
education free from any religious rancour 
or sectarian bias, and to look at the 
educational problem from a purely educa- 
tional point of view. He rose to oppose 
the passage of the Bill and he wished to 
say at once that his opposition dated 
originally from the opposition of the 
Staffordshire County Council. They in 
Staffordshire were no doubt in a peculiarly 
happy position so far as education was 
concerned, for they had as chairmen 
of their educational committee Mr. 
F. Kitchener and Mr. J. T. Homer, both 
experts on education, assisted by Mr. 
Graham Balfour. The position of educa- 
tional government in Staffordshire was, he 
believed, recognised even by the Board 
of Education as being, perhaps, the best 
in the whole of England and Wales. 
They in Staffordshire, therefore, very 
strongly objected to being compelled 
by this Bill to adopt measures which 
might be suitable for other counties, 
but which were not suitable to them in 
the state of development at which they 
had arrived. The Bill said that every 
county council “shall” propose a scheme 
of delegation. His first objection was to 
that word “shall.” It had been sug- 
gested that the word “may” might 
be substituted, and that the Bill should 
be purely optional. But even such a 
change would not satisfy him, for he 
had come to the conclusion that any such 
delegation as was proposed by the Bill 
would be detrimental to the country as 
a whole as well as to Staffordshire. If 
the House would bear with him for a 
few minutes, he would like to place before 
it the features which struck him as 
being fundamentally bad in the measure. 


In the first place, had such a 
vague Bill) ever been put before 
the House? The Bill provided that the 


council of every county should prepare 


ascheme for delegating to local educa-, 


tion committees some of their powers 
and duties with respect to elementary 


He did so the. 
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education. Could anything be vaguer {school attendance from the questions 
than that? The county council shall| to be delegated. Next came the question 
devise some scheme to give some people | of hours. Ought the question of the hours 
unspecified some powers unspecified to | of opening and closing schools to be left 
spend some money, again unspecified, for | to these local authorities? It was all 
some purposes unspecified. A vaguer | very well to say that that did not matter, 
Bill could not be imagined. The excuse | but when it came to letting farmers 
made for it was that it was the com- | decide whether a school should close 
promise arrived at in 1906. They did | at noon in harvest-time when there was 
not want compromises arrived at in| plenty of work in the fields, and to 
1906 passed into law without very} leaving it to this lax educational 
careful inspection. There were certain | authority to decide what the hours of 
powers enjoyed by the county education | attendance at school should be, they 
authorities which they knew were not to | would have exactly the same bad results 
be delegated. ‘Those were the powers of | as would follow leaving the question of 
making by-laws, of incurring capital | attendance itself to the rural district or 
expenditure, of paying rent, of engaging | parish councils ; so that both school 
teachers, and of fixing salaries of teachers. | attendance and the hours of opening 
Those powers were expressly debarred | and closing should in his opinion be 
under the Bill from delegation. That | specifically debarred from delegation, 
left very few powers to be delegated, | and continue to be dealt with at head- 
viz., the questions of school atten-| quarters by experts. The next question 
dance, of hours of opening and closing, | was that of the medical inspection of 
of holidays, of supplies and purchase | school children. That was a new ques- 
of furniture, of repairing school} tion since the delegation clauses were 
premises, of purchase of fuel, of cleaning origina!ly introduced to the House in 
school premises, and finally of medical | 1906.. During the last six months they 
inspection. Were these matters which | had heard a good deal of debate and 
could safely be delegated in country | correspondence a3 to how that medical 
districts to the rural district coun-| inspection should be carried out. He 
cil, or the parish district council? | thought educationists everywhere were 
Let them take first the questionof school | united in saying that the  inspec- 
attendance. Was that one which could} tion of the children, to be carried 
safely be delegated to what one ordinarily | out well, should be done by whole-time 
associated with rural or parish district | officers, specialists in the work, and under 
councils ? Under the 1902 Bill school| the direct supervision of the county 
attendance had gone up throughout the | education authority. In his own county 
county of Staffordshire from something | they had appointed one senior and 
like 88 per cent. to nearly 94 per cent. | three junior inspectors, all whole-time 
and that rise had been due to the careful | officials, who would correlate and bring 
and systematic way in which attendance together the results of the medical exami- 
was being enforced throughout the coun- | nation and work more or less on @ 
try. If they delegated this question to| uniform plan, helping each other in 
tural or parish district councillors, who | arranging a general scheme of medical 
were either farmers or squires or people | inspection. The alternative to that 
whose main interest was not in getting | method was to leave it in the hands of 
children to attend school so much as | the local medical officer of health. The 
getting them out to work in the fields, they | common form was to say: “ We will 
could not expect the same standard of | pay the medical officer of health 1s. 
attendance to be kept up. It was indeed | for the inspection of each child, and 
bound to fall off, and they could not} and then we will wash our hands of 
expect the attendance officer to press it | the whole concern.” That was a bad 
in the same way as he would under a| form of medical inspection. It would 
county education authority with its ‘do no good to the school children, 
experts at headquarters. He would ven- | and it would cost a considerably larger 
ture to urge that in any case, if they | sum, while relieving the county educa- 
accepted the Second Reading of the Bill, | tion authority of all responsibility. Was 


the Government should expressly ex:lide! it fair to allow the county education 
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authority to delegate its supervision 
ever the medical inspection of children 
to rural district or parish councils ? 
If they did they would have those rural 
district and parish councils employing 
the local medical officer of health whom 


{COMMONS} 





they knew well, and giving him a nice | 
little bonus on his year’s salary in order | 
to carry out a superficial and wholly | 
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matters as the appointment of caretakers 
and school cleaners and the purchase 
of stores and fuel. It was really em- 
ploying a steam-roller to crush a fly, 
Even if it were possible to delegate 
these very minor powers in order to 
give the local people an interest in educa- 
tion, he did not think it wa; right to 
set up an enormous number of new 


useless inspection of children. He there- | bodies with offices and clerks, involving 
fore hoped the Government would rule ,endless additional red tape and corres- 
out from this delegation Bill not only | pondence, with an extra charge on the 
the questions of school attendance, and | rates, which the noble Lord had shown 
of the hours of opening and closing of} would amount to £6,000 in the case of 
schools, but also that of the medical| the county of Kent. The system of 
inspection of school children. In his; appointing more and more officials 
opinion—and he trusted the House|and more and more local bodies to do 
would agree with him—the case against | work already satisfactorily dealt with 
delegation in these respects was over-| was not one which commended itself 
whelming. If that were so, what was ' to business people who desired to see 
left over? The only things were the | education well carried out. It would 
purchase of supplies, the repairs of | be said that the object was to bring 
school premises, the purchase of furniture | counties which did not delegate into 
and fuel, and the cleaning of the school | line with those that did. But the 
buildings. In fact they were leaving | delegation that took place at present 
to the rural district or parish councils | was was wholly different from that 
the supervision of what was usually | proposed by this Bill. It was voluntary 
described as the parish pump. They | and the delegated body oweil its existence 











were giving them the power to buy slate to the 


pencils and copy-books at the village | 


shops, of appointing a cousin or aunt | 
as caretaker of the village school, and | 
of employing the local builder to do 
repairs instead of putting the work out 
to tender. The whole idea of allowing | 
the rural district or pari-h councils | 
to deal with these things pointed in- 
evitably to jobbery. He did not mean 
scandalous jobbery, but mere jobbery 
of patronage, which always cropped 
up in those small local bodies. At the 
same time they were giving them power 
to reduce expenditure by burning less 
fuel, by employing cheaper labour, and 
by cutting down the expense for school 
supplies. Further than that, they would 
have the opportunity of giving appoint- 
ments to their own friends instead of 
selecting the most suitable persons. 
They need not object, perhaps, very 
strongly to the local authorities em- 
ploying their cousins and their aunts 
as caretakers, but he thought it rather 
too much to ask the House to pass an 
elaborate Bill to compel every educa- 
tion authority in the country to draw 
wp an elaborate scheme for delegating 
to somewhat uncertain bodies such trivial 


Mr. Wedgwood. 








county education authority. 
It was subordinate to it and worked with 
it without friction. They had, for in- 
stance, a certain amount of delegation 
in Staffordshire. But the delegation 
proposed by this Bill was compulsory. 
The body exercising the delegated powers 
would owe its existence to Parliament 


|and not to the county education com- 
| mittee ; it would be not subordinate to but 


the rival of the ounty education authority, 
and they could not get from a system such 
as that anything but friction between 
the existing authority and the rural 
district and parish councillors who were 
to be invested wih these powers. At 
present the delegation worked smoothly ; 
but compulsory delegation would not 
do so. He would like to quote to the 
House part of the Report of the Committee 
which his noble friend had not touched 


/upon—the part in which the Committee 


recommended the counties which at 
present retained the centralised form of 
administration to study that portion of 
the Appendix which showed what had 
been achieved in some counties where 
some form of devolution obtained. That 
was a sound, business-like recommenda- 
tion ; but to drive people to set up rival 
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authorities which would conflict in every 

oint, which would have rating powers, and 
which would be composed of such material 
as rural, district and parish councils were, 
would in his opinion be absolutely detri- 
mental to the cause of education. He would 
be told that as this Bill was taken from 
the 1906 Bill of the Liberal Government 
they were somewhat contradicting them- 
selves by opposing it. But the conditions 
which prevailed in 1906 were very 
different from those of to-day. In 1906 
the officials of the old school boards 
and the members of those bodies 
were numerous and were still in close 
connection with education. Two years 
had gone by, and those gentlemen who 
would no doubt have formed admirable 
members of the delegated authorities 
were now further away from their old 
educational experience or had become 
managers of new council schools or had 
travelled back to some part of the edu- 
cational hierarchy. Besides that, the 
educational organisation of ihe country 
which was revolutionised in 1902 was 
still unsettled in 1906. But now the 
county authorities were formally estab- 
lished ; they knew exactly how to deal 
with these questions; they had ar- 
ranged all details: they had either 
delegated their powers horizontally ‘o 
different district councils or vertically 
to different committee:, and every one of 
the counties worked on a system which, 
however many minor drawbacks it might 
hive, was understood by the people. 
He thought it would be disastrous to 
the education of this country again to 
revolutionise the authorities and upset 
a system of delegation which was working 
smoothly at present. 


Amendment proposed— 


“To leave out the word ‘now,’ and at the 
end of the Question to add the words ‘ upon 
this day six months.’”—( Viscount Morpeth). 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


*Mr. A. G. C. HARVEY (Rochdale) 
said he must confess that he felt rather 
disappointed at the very strong opposi- 
tion which the Bill had so far received in 
that debate. He was not at all alarmed 
at the epithets hurled at it. The seconder 
of the Motion for the rejection found fault 
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with the Bill both because it was elaborate 
and becaue it was vague; and the mover of 
the rejection complained that they dis- 
liked the measure because there were no 
powers actually to be given to the authori- 
ties in question. He viewed the giving of 


powers to local authorities as dangerous 


and yet he would like the Bill better 
if more powers could be given. He 
had thought that the Bill would receive 
the general assent of the House. It 
contravened no principle of the Act of 
1902 ; in fact it popularised the machinery 
of that Act; he had hoped, on that 
account, that it would have been accept- 
able to Members on the other side of the 
House, and would have been approved 
by Members of the Party responsible for 
the Act of 1902. It was extremely 
necessary in his opinion—and he spoke 
with some experience of the business 
of one of the largest education authori- 
ties—it was extremely important and 
desirable that more local powers should 
be given for the management ad 
administration of education, ad 
some administrative Act of this kind 
would be found very necessary unless 
education was to get into chaos and 
outside popular interest. He did not 
think they could have good local gov- 
ernment unless they could enlist all 
forces and all classes of the population. 
It was only in that way they could get 
full good out of local government, edu- 
cational or otherwise. They wanted 
all the wisdom and experience that 
could be brought to the administratio:- 
Wisdom was the monopoly of no class, 
and wisdom based on the experience of 
personal needs was the most useful of 
all wisdom in administration. The 
schools were used by the lower middle 
classes and by the working classes 
of the country. The county council 
possessed none of those elements—at 
any rate, little or none. County ad- 
ministration had all it could do to keep 
the confidence of the people, for whose 
benefit, he admitted, it was working. 
The county centres of government were 
too far from the homes of the poor people 
of the county to allow them to partici- 
pate in the business of the county 
councils. The distance entailed expense 
and enormous loss of time to which 
men ii poor circumstances could not 
submit. He admitted that the Act of 
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1902 did provide for delegation in certain 
forms; certain powers might be dele- 


gated to managers; and the noble Lord | 


who moved the rejection had told 
them that in his county, so far as he 
had gathered, this was the only form of 


delegation in operation. The noble Lord | 


said that that suited his county, of which, 
of course, he had experience. 


county of Lancashire, and he ventured 
to think that they on the Ministerial 
side of the House would view with some 
nervousness delegation exclusively to 
maragers. They still thought thet the 
Act of 1902 gave far too little popular 
control. If they delegated powers in a 
wholesale way to managers of only partly- 
public schools they were cutting down 
the small modicum of popular control 
which already existed. The delegation 
of powers to school menagers had all the 


worst objections which used to be hurled at | 


smell school board areas. They did not 
want to manage the schools, school by 
school. They wanted to manage education 
in ap area easy of access, convenient, and 
of sufficient size to make education 
over that area of some importance and 
interest to the people of the locality. 
There was another form of delegatior 


which allowed the county council to. 


split the county into areas over which a 
separate education authority might reign, 
but no county council had adopted 
thet plan. Then again, under Schedule 
1, education committees were allowed 


to appoint sub-committees up and down | 


the county for administretive purposes, 
and that had been done, he believed, in 
some twenty counties. The noble Lord 


had said one of his main objections to | 


this Bill was that it would cause an ad- 
ministrative upheaval. He did not think 
it would in England. They did not 
propose to disturb existing 
tration ; they proposed to strengthen it 
and improve it by bringing in an auxili- 
ary administration as a part of it, using 
locel knowledge of the’schools and their re- 
quirements. The noble Lord had said that 
the institution of these bodies would de- 
lay education and the administration of 
education. He must beg to differ from 
him on that point. He believed that 
properly constituted bodies, with re- 
sponsibility, would quicken educational 
administration, because they would be 


Mr. A. G. C. Harvey. 
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All he | 
could say was that it would not suit the | 


adminis- | 
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| able to bring, day by day, and hour by 
| hour, local and intimate knowledge of 
the needs of the schools. They knew 
_that in the county areas great delay was 
often caused by waiting for the county 
council meeting ; then they had to send 
down some inspector or official to inter- 
view the people on the spot, and he had 
to go back and report to the next monthly 
meeting of the council. It was this 
delay they wanted to avoid. The noble 
Lord had complained that certain extra 
expenses would be caused by the adop- 
tion of the measure. All he could say 
was that he for one would gladly 
see more money spert if it would im- 
prove educeatior, and he meinteired that 
the existence of responsible committees 
in different and convenient localities 
would increase public zeal and interest 
and hence improve the education of the 
locelities. The noble Lord had said that 
in Cumberland they had tried to group 
managers of different schools without 
success. Of course, that was because 
they had soon got out of local knowledge. 
The county centre hed no loca) know- 
ledge to get out of, and that wes why he, 
for one, would bring educational ad- 
ministration nearer the schools. Then 
again, it was said that these local com- 
mittees would starve the schools and 
could do so with impunity, because they 
had not the county authority over them. 
Under Clause 1, Subsection 3, the county 
committee had full power to compel a 
recalcitrant local committee in the direc- 
tion of doing its duty by the schools. 
The seconder of the Motion for the re- 
jection of the Bill was very strongly of 
opinion that school attendance work 
| should be kept outside these committees 
iif the Bill passed. He thought they 
might trust local people to a much 
| greater extent than the seconder of the 
Amendment proposed. The hon. Mem- 
| ber for Newcastle-under-Lyme had 
‘said that the people who governed 
'these local committees would be in- 
‘terested in getting young children 
/out to work. Lancashire was a county 
‘where many young children were 
employed in the workshops and mills, 
|yet in that county the first thing 
they did was to delegate full powers 
(to the localities in which school 
| attendance had been worked, with the 
‘result that it had gone up by from 5 to 10 
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per cent. The Consultative Committee 
was on the whole favourable to the 
scheme of delegation ; so he read it, at 
any rate. But what they wanted to do 
was not to upset the county committees 
which were doing good work, but to 
bring into line those county committees 
that were not doing good work fin educa 
tion and administration. They had a 
good scheme in Lancashire —he did not 
say it was perfect ; -it could not be made 
perfect without more legislation, because 
any scheme of delegation, liberal as it 
might be, stereotyped education all over 


the county area, and that was a thing | 


which ought to be avoided at all costs. 
This Bill, under Clause 1, Section 3, 
charged certain expenses on the locality 
after the county council had provided 
the minimum for education out of the 
general county rate ; if a locality desired 
a better class of education, something 
more in conformity with the special 
needs of the particular part of the county, 
it could have that education under special 
arrangements... That would give elasti- 
city and variety. They had counties 
which varied in all their characteristics, 
yet they had stereotyped education. 
Under this Bill they wanted to oblige 
reluctant county committees to come 
before the public of their counties and 
state their reasons why they objected 


to delegation, or what form of delegation | 


they might object to. He thought if 
that were done and conferences were 
held in different parts of the county, 
as the Bill provided, there might be in 
the end agreement upon the needs of the 
county and the form of delegation that 
would best suit it. 
the Bill did not desire to discredit county 
councils nor to weaken them. 


councils by putting into the service of 
education under the county 
bodies of men who knew the require- 
ments of their districts and who would 
be full of zeal for the promotion of 
education. He had much pleasure in 
supporting the Second Reading. 


*COLONEL R. WILLIAMS (Dorsetshire, 
W.), in supporting the Amendment 
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The promoters of | 


They | 


desired really to strengthen the county | 


council | 
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larger matters of education it seemed to 
him that the bigger the area they could 
get the better it was for education as a 
whole. It appeared to him that this 
Bill ran the risk of practically putting 
the whole administration of education 
into small instead of large areas, and 
that would not be to the advantage ofthe 
education of the country as a whole. 
It was said that by the Bill they would 
be drawing in persons acquainted with 
education who had now no place in its 
administration. But a Commission 
which had been considering this matter 
reported, after considering all sorts 
of schemes of devolution, that no one 
could be _ safely recommended for 
universal adoption, and that it ought 
to be left to the county councils 
themselves to work out in their own 
areas the form of devolution which was 
best suited to their interests. This Bill 
took away from county councils their 
elasticity of judgment and tied them 
down to one form of devolution only. 
Sir William Hart Dyke, in an interesting 
Memorandum at the end of the Report, 
dealt with the question of local com- 
mittees, and dismissed at once the idea 
of ele:tive bodies. It seemed to be the 
strongest condemnation of the proposal 
of the Bill that a large majority of 
these proposed new authorities should 
be elected members, elected for all sorts 
'of purposes, of which education was 
‘usually the very last. If they would 
only let the scheme of delegation 
grow up gradually and entirely unfet- 


tered, it would grow in time as the 
counties got more into their work 


and not only felt that they had 
}a grasp themselves which would give 
them power to deal. with the smaller 
education authorities, but also, which 
was more important, they would 
be able gradually to feel that public 
| opinion upon education had grown up 
| so that there were people to whom they 
| could safely delegate some of their 
|powers. He was sure from what he 
could see in his own county that the 
class of persons to whom powers could 
be delegated was growing gradually 
and whereas four years ago any delega- 





said he regarded tle Bill as a retro-| tion would have been impossible, some 
grade proposal. It was quite true that | sort of delegation might be quite possible 
in matters of administration the locality | in the future, because the class of persons 
might, well be consulted, but in the | interested in education was gowing. 
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Meanwhile to make any hard and fast | work better and be better manned if, in 
rule of delegation to certain local bodies | the first place, important and interesting 
only would not only lead to a dissipa- | duties were entrusted to them and, in the 
tion of educational force, but in many | second place, they were given consider- 
cases to undue starving of education. | able executive powers in carrying out 
would certainly multiply administrative | those duties and that this might be com- 
difficulties, and retard and not facilitate | bined with the retention by the Education 
the interests of education. Therefore he | Committee of the ultimate control of the 
should vote against the Bill. | sub-committee’s proceedings, although 
‘the exercise of that control might 

*Ssir EDWARD SASSOON (Hythe) seldom be necessary. That successfully 
said that whatever the merits or defects of did away with the contention of the 
the Bill, it was a source of satisfaction | mover of the rejection that these sub- 
to the House that a Bill relating to an/ sidiary authorities might conceivably 
important portion of education should | starve the schools committed to their 
be able to be debated without the in-| care or that they would not carry out 
candescence and hot acrimony which the enlightened progressive policy of the 
Education Bills as a rule, unfortunately central board. They wanted to en- 
so abundantly generated, and without courage these local authorities in remote 
any partisan controversy. He thought districts, and it was practically certain 
the hon. Member for Wigan was right that by doing so they would create 
in his contention that to all intents and | a body ofeager, efficient, and interested 
purposes, with certain insignificant ex- | educationists. Speaking after the event, 
ceptions suggested by experience, the | the reproach, if it was a reproach, that 
Bill repeated a clause which was em- | might be levelled atthe Act of 1902 was 
bodied in the Bill of 1906 relating to that it rather erred on the side of ex- 
delegation of powers to minor authorities | cessive centralisation. It was true that 
as that clause emerged after full and that Act in reducing the number of 
free deliberation in another place. He education authorities from something 
really did not see that anything that like 3,300 to a little over 300 did a great 
had happened since, should lead them to deal to lighten and to simplify the 
take a less favourable view of the prin- labours of the Board of Education. But 
ciple and methods suggested in this Bill. that result was only attained at the 
He was therefore surprised that it should expense of local interest in education. 
have received so much opposition on | The county councils, who were the local 
that side of the House. The Report of education authorities, were hard worked 
the Consultative Committee of the Board and hard working authorities. He hap- 
of Education dealt very exhaustively pened to meet an alderman of the London 
and comprehensively with the various | County Council that morning who as- 
methods adopted by different local sured him he would be reduced to a 
education authorities in regard to en- | skeleton owing to his having to sit up 
trusting minor authorities with educa- till one oclock in the morning doing 
tional power in their geographical areas. | committee work. Last year, for instance, 
The zeal and the minuteness with which} by the Small Holdings Act new, and 
the investigations appeared to have been | certainly at the outset very heavy and 
conducted, reflected the greatest possible | exacting duties had been placed on 
credit on the permanent officials of that county councils. If this principle of 
Department. The Board of Education | devolution was considered desirable in 
had not had time to consider the Report, | 1906 it was all the more desirable now. By 
which said that nearly all the difficulties Clause 15 of the Small Holdings Act of 
that had been suggested had been sur- | 1907 local authorities were empowered to 
mounted in those few counties where | delegate powers to sub-committees, and 
devolution had been adopted to the by Clause 36 were able to appoint sub- 
satisfaction of all parties concerned ; and | committees upon which local representa- 
that as regarded the general principles | tion was very much to the fore. What 
which appeared to underlie any success- | they wanted in order to create real and 
ful scheme of devolution, experience effective local interest was to give the 
showed that local bodies would, as a rule, | local committees further power. They 


Colonel R. Williams. 
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wanted to evolve local pride in schools. 
They wanted them to have a local desire 
to look after the scholars, to have local 
patriotism, to see that the scholars gained 
scholarship: and gained success in the 
world beyond. He very much feared 
that both local effort and local en- 
thusiasm ran the risk of being con- 
siderably stifled by their being given no 
adequate scope for their activity. They 
wanted these schools to be known as 
“our schools” and the scholars a; “ our 
scholars” and not as county council 
schools and county council scholars. 
He believed the provisions of this 
Bill would revive all that local 
interest and local activity which had 
languished with the larger local efforts 
made on behalf of the schools. It might be 
argued that if the Board of Education 
Bill this year passed, it would so affect 
educational administration and so lighten 
the labours of the Education Com- 
mittees, that this Bill would not be 
needed. But a slight consideration 
would show that this was not the case. 
Let them take it for granted for the sake 
of argument that a certain number of 
rural schools by some miraculous in- 
terposition of providence escaped the con- 
fiscatory proposals of the President of 
the Board of Education and that there- 
fore the work of the Education Committee : 
would be lightened. That did not 
touch the case of a solitary county 
council school where the loca] education 
authority was too remote to take any 
cognisance of local sentiment and as- 
piration, and the very fact that a certain 
number of voluntary school. surrounding 
that council school would get out of 
the controlof the local education author- 
ity by contracting out would only tend 
to make the position of the council 
school more solitary and more isolated. 
His noble friend had laid considerable 
stress on the fact that in his opinion 
the effect of the Bill would be to increase 
considerably the cost of education. 
He might tell his hon. friend that at the 
present time what conduced very much 
to heavy rates was the fact that the 
local education authority had a great 
deal of cumbrous and tedious detail to 
attend to, whereas by some intelligent 
scheme like that proposed by this 
Bill he believed that by local effort 
a great deal of the cost of education 
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now thrown upon the rates would be 
removed from the greater part of the 
schools. Let them take, forexample, the 
expenses of travelling. They had the ex- 
penses of county inspectors and com- 
mittee-men travelling to remote districts, 
and a great deal of that expense would be 
saved under the arrangements now pro- 
posed. Again, all those tiresome and 
tedious delays which occurred under the 
present system would be eliminated, and 
all the work and expense which now 
devolved upon the shoulders of officials 
swathed in sealing wax and adorned with 
red tape would be saved. The chairman 
of the Kent County Council he under- 
stood, was a strong advocate of the spirit 
underlying this Bill. In his own con- 
stituency they had cried their eyes out 
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| almost asking to be made an autonomous 
| district. They complained bitterly that 


at present if they desired to purchase 
even a box of pencils they had to wait 
a fortnight in order to get the necessary 
sanction. That showed that local and 
county patriotism was being obliterated 
altogether from the administration of 
education. All this reminded him very 
much of the story of the station-master in 
one of the districts of Bengal who sent to 
headquarters a message: “ Tiger romp- 
ing about my office; please wire in- 
structions immediately.” His hon. 
friend had spoken about the compulsory 
character of the Bill. His experience 
was that unless they made these powers 
compulsory the local authorities would 
not formulate a scheme because they 
would rather be without the responsibility 
of supervising its operations. That was 
one reason why he approved of th> Bill. 
He thought the local authorities ought 
to go more in the direction of de- 
centralisation than they seemed to have 
done up to the present. He was anxious 
to break down the bureaucratic barrier 








between the school and the people. 
They ought to try to enlist willing workers 
in the cause of local schools, and to en- 
courage the people themselves to take 
more interest in the future of our young 
citizens. He was convinced that this 
Bill would carry out all those objects 
without in the slightest degree infringing 
or weakening the efficiency of the local 
educationauthorities. Asregarded finance 
the raising of the rates, borrowing 
money, making by-laws, and dismissing, 
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engaging, or fixing the salary of teachers, 
they were matters which ought to be 
excluded from the purview of these 
subsidiary authorities. He believed that 
the practical and immediate effect of 
the Bill would be to give a local com- 
piexion, a bracing tone to education 
which he felt was lacking at the present 
time, and he therefore accepted this Bill 
with the greatest possible pleasure. 


Mr. ROGERS (Wiltshire, Devizes) said 
his experience was that the real security 
for education lay with the county council 
and nowhere else. If any form of delega- 
tion was adopted it ought to be the 
managers of the schools themselves. 
In this connection, although he did not 
desire to raise a very controversial 
subject, he was bound to say that he 
thought a Bill of this kind making delega- 
tion possible ought to follow and not 
precede the general education pro- 
posals of the Government. One of the 
difficulties they now experienced in the 
counties, of delegating these powers to 
managers, was, as everybody recog- 
nised, the unrepresentative character 
of the managers, and the difficulty of 
giving very important powers to a body 
which was not elected. A very impor- 
tant paper containing a great deal of 
valuable evidence had lately been pub- 
lished in connection with this question 
of delegation. He had been looking 
through it in order to ascertain how the 
various systems of delegation now in 
practice were working, and he found 
that of the sixty-one counties reported 
upon twenty were now devolving 
authority to district local sub-com- 
mittees, thirteen were devolving authority 
in regard to school attendance only, 
and twenty-two were following the 
practice of giving as much power as was 
consistent with the case to the managers 
of the schools themselves. The first 
criticism he had to make in regard to this 
Bill, and he ventured to think that it 
was a most important matter, was that 
he could not understand why a system of 
delegation was required in Lancashire 
or in the West Riding, or why it should 
be forced upon a number of counties 
which were doing their work well now, 
where there was no friction at all, and 
where the present method of working 
was best suited to the condition of those 
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particular counties. If the promoters: 
would agree to alter the first “ shall” 
to “ may,” he would not offer any opposi- 
tion, but as long as the House was being 
asked to consider a scheme of delegation 
which was not required in his county, 
so long he should oppose the Bill, and he: 
hoped the House would reject it. What 
were the reasons why they objected to 
these powers of delegation? The hon. 
Member for Rochdale had suggested that 
delegation would bring the number of 
people who sent their children to schools 
into a much closer connection with the 
schools. He could assure the hon. 
Member for Rochdale and the hon. 
Member for Middleton, that there were 
a great many districts where they did not 
get the parents of poor children on a rural 
district council, which was very often the 
preserve of that class which was least of 
all friendly to education, viz., the tenant 
farmers. He wished to draw the atten- 
tion of the House to some of the evidence 
contained in the Report to which he had 
referred. Some counties had made a 
great success of the devolution scheme, 
and some had found it a failure. Lan- 
cashire and the West Riding found it 
unsuccessful, Hampshire had abandoned 
it, and Kent was inquiring into it. 
Everybody engaged in education in the 
rural districts knew that the question of 
cost was of the greatest importance in 
regard to any system of administration. 
Out of twenty counties which had 
adopted the system of delegation, twelve 
had replied indefinitely and made no 
claim that the system had produced 
economy; one said there had been no 
saving, and five that it had increased 
their expenditure, whilst two only stated 
that the system had produced any 
economy. On the general ground as to 
the success or failure of their schemes, 
six were satisfied all round, and five 
were dissatisfied. In the face of that 
evidence it was by no means certain that 
any form of delegation produced economy 
or efficiency of administration, and it 
appeared to him that the circumstances 
of counties were so wholly different that 
they had no right to attempt in any one 
Bill to force a system of delegation on both 
counties and boroughs alike. The county 
council of Hampshire had modified its 
scheme of delegation on the following 
grounds stated at page 39 of the Report 
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of the Consultative Committee: (1) The 
system does not lead to economy or 
efficiency ; (2) duties are duplicated, and 
work of central office is incree ased; (3) 
district sub-committees want to coutrol 
finance, teachers’ salaries, and other 
matters, and chafe at the supervision of 
the education committee ; and (4) the 
system tends to put managers at a 
greater distance from the education 
committee. The hon. Member for 
Hythe, speaking in support of the Bill, 
had express>d the hope that the effect 
of it would be to create a number of eager, 
interested, and efficient educationists. If 
they were going to have an elected 
authority—urban district council, -rural 
district council, or ad hoc authority— 

consisting of eager, interested, and | 
efficient educationists, it was certain that | 
that body would wish for something to do. 


They would not be content with the | 


powers proposed to be given to them by 
this Bill, and they would certainly | 


chafe at the supervision of the education | | 


committee. He could not imagine any- 
thing more calculated to promote friction | 


than to have two authorities apparently | a 


jointly responsible for work which wa; 
now done by one, and for which that 


authority accepted full responsibility and | 
full criticism at the hands of its con- | 


stituents. What were these local educa- 
tion committees going to do? The Bill 
excepted from delegation, first of all, 
anything relating to the teachers, and he 
agreed with that. It excepted all powers 
with respect to capital expenditure or 
rent on accoun* of the provision or im- 
provement of a public elementary school. 
In regard to schoo] attendance he under- 
stood the Bill to provide that the local 
education committees would have powers, 
not only as to the making of by-laws, but 
also in deciding as to whether they were 
to prosecute or refrain from prosecuting. 
He could only say that his opposition 
to the Bill was greatly increased by 
hearing that it was proposed to give to 
these local committees the power to 
refrain from prosecuting. He strongly 
objected to the power of prosecuting or 
refraining from prosecuting for the non- 
attendance of children passing out of the 
hands of the county council authority. 
When all allowance had been made for red 
tape and bureaucracy, at any rate it could 
be said on behalf of the county council that 
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it stood outside of the local influence 
which would affect the judgment of the 
committees proposed to be set up by 
this Bill. The county council had taken 
in the past a firm stand in the direction 
of securing the proper enforcement of 
| attendance at schools. AJl over the 
country, not only in counties where a 
good deal had been done by delegation, 
but also in counties where the managers 
had only been asked to give advice in this 
matter, there had been a very great 
improvement in school attendance. In 
the matter of purchasing articles for the 
schools he believed that much greater 
economy was secured by the county 
council than was ever likely to be secur- 
(ed by any small local authority. If the 
| local authority was to be told that they 
might order all the articles required, but 
that they must order them from certain 
firms, that did not seem to him to be 
_very attractive or interesting work for 
the local authority to perform. Such 
matters as the appointment of caretakers, 
| the payment of wages, the provision of 
| fuel and gas, and the ordering of books 

and pens could, he believed, be more 
economically and efficiently dealt with 
| by those who had that work to do at the 
present time. He would point out to 
hon. Members who were so anxious to 
| secure the establishment of an ad hoe 
| authority for educational purposes that 
if they went to al! the trouble of erecting 
such an authority, they must inevitably 
give responsible powers considerably 
greater than those proposed to be con- 
ferred by this Bill. If these powers were 
given to an urban district council, there 
would immediately arise an agitation for 
more extended powers. The moment 
two authorities were set up there would be 
a division of responsibility, which in his 
judgment ought to rest on one authority 
alone. He believed they must either 
take the county authority for all purposes 
or take the smaller authority and make 
it entirely autonomous for educational 
purpose:, justas was done in boroughs 
exceeding 20,000 inhabitants. He  be- 
lieved that the creation of any delegate 
authority between the managers and the 
county authority would be simply adding 
a fifth wheel to the coach, which in thé 
great majority of cases was not wanted, 
and which in any case, it seemed to him, 
it was entirely undesirable that Parliament 
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should impose on counties which did not 
want it. He had taken much interest in 
education, and since the passing of the 
Act of 1902 he had spent a great deal of 
time doing his best to advance the in- 
terests of education in his own county. 
The twenty-two counties which had not 
adopted the system of delegation had 
acted from good reasons ; they were quite 
convinced that the way they were working 
now was best suited for the cause of 
education in their own districts. 


*.Ir. ADKINS (Lancashire, Middleton) 
said he desired to call the attention 
of the House to the antecedents of this 
Bill. In the Government Bill two years 
ago a clause relating to delegation was 
introduced at the outset, and was frankly 
stated by the Minster for Education, 
to be a basis for discussion, and not as 
the final or complete form of the clause. 
The clause was modified during its 
passage through the House, and by an 
overwhelming majority it was sent to 
the other House where it was also con- 
siderably modified and passed by common 
consent without a division, the leaders 
of both political Parties acquiescing. 
The changes effected in the clause from 
its inception Were those most in accord- 
ance with the desires of the county 
councils of England and Wales. [An 
Hon. MemBer: No.] He was not 
making that statement without having 
chapter and verse for it. After the 
Bill had left the House of Lords the 
Executive Council of the County Councils 
Association said that it was a most 
satisfactory termination to the labours 
of the association in connection with 
the question of delegation, the clause 
finally approved by the council forming 
part of the Bill as it left the House of 
Lords, and that it appeared as far as 
possible in the circumstances to have 
met in a large degree the views of those 
representing all sides of the question. 
That was the valediction of the County 
Councils Association in regard to the 
delegation clause as it left the House 
of Lords. The promoters of this Bill 
had now brought before the House the 
exact clause which received the im- 
primatur of Parliament two years ago. 
They did not, of course, argue that 
that which everyone agreed to two years 
ago should therefore be enacted to- 
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day, but they did say that that which 
had been acquiesced in by both Houses, 
and which had be2n reported on in the 
words he had quoted by the County 
Councils Association, might very well 
receive a second Reading as the basis 
for further discussion and Amendment 
in Committee. There was nothing in 
the Bill to justify the House in refusing 
to give it a Second Reading, while there 
was much in it which ought to com- 
mend it to the support of educa- 
tionists on both sides of the House. 
The hon. Member for Wiltshire had argued 
as if this were an attempt to force on 
Salisbury Plain the peculiar methods 
desirable for the West Riding of York- 
shire. The essence of the proposals of 
the Bill was that every county council 
should prepare a scheme for delegation 
after public inquiry, and that that dele- 
gation should have the elements of a 
representative character. All the rest 
of the Bill was a matter for Committee. 
He might go further; the Bill as it 
stood was in accordance with the judg- 
ment of this House and of the other Huse 
expressed two years ago, and it speci- 
fically excepted certain small counties. 
Every opportunity would be given in 
Committee to consider whether these 
exceptions were to be extended or not, 
and he thought his hon. friend would 
appreciate the difference between a 
county council “may” do a certain 
thing under a scheme and _ that 
it “shall” do such a thing. In 
reference to the conditions existing 


in the county of Wiltshire, he would 
like to know how far those conditions 
which commended themselves to the 
hon. Member commended themselves 
to the people of Wiltshire generally ? 
This Bill had for one object to elicit the 
fact whether there was or was not a 
real public interest in the existing scheme 
in that county. He would like to refer 
to the very interesting Report by the 
Consultative Committee of the Board of 
Education which had been published on 
the previous day. Many hon. Members 
regretted that that Report had not been 
published a fortnight ago, so that its 
contents could have been more fully 
digested by Members in all parts of the 
House before this Bill came up for con- 
| sideration. He had to thank the Con- 
sultative Committee for the trouble they 
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had taken in the preparation of the 
Report. The classification of the 
schemes was exceedingly well done and 
was of the greatest possible value. 
But there was one part of the Report 
to which no one would give Pontifical 
authority until there were some means 
of testing it—he meant that part which 
dealt with the success or otherwise of 
delegation schemes and how far they 
might meet with public approval 
or not; for by some unfortunate acci- 
dent there was nothing in the Report 
to indicate who were the people from 
whom they received their information. 
He understood that some of the ques- 
tions which elicited the information 
had never been submitted to the local 
education authorities at all. He wished 
to say one word in regard tocertain lines 
of criticism followed by the noble Lord 
the Member for South Birmingham, and 
the hon. Member for Devizes. They 
had been told that the proposals in the 
Bill would lead to expense. He had 
looked into the Report of the Consultative 
Committee in regard to this matter, 
and found over and over again the state- 
ment that the effect of delegation had 
already greatly decreased the work 
of the central office, and in view of that 
fact he did not think that the House 
would agree with the allegation that delega- 
tion would necessarily increase expense, 
or lead to the over-lapping of machi- 
nery. The County Councils Association 
the other day passed a resolution that 
they desired to offer no opposition to 
the Second Reading of the Bill, reserving 
to themselves full power to consider 
Amendments in Committee to render 
it more elastic. 


Sir WILLIAM ANSON (Oxford Uni- 


versity): By a majority. 


*Mr. ADKINS said that the majority 
was eight to five, a proportion which 
carried most things in this country, and 
was responsible for a great deal that 
was done in this House. There was no 
evidence before the House that the 
county councils, as such, were opposed 
to the Second Reading of the Bill, al- 
though they retained the fullest right of 
criticism in Committee, and he wished 
to say that those who supported the 
Bill were most anxious that that right 
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of criticism should be exercised. Their 
position was this. In this Bill they asked 
for a delegation scheme everywhere 
unless special reasons could be shown 
against it. They asked for public inquiry 
to ascertain how far public opinion was 
represented and satisfied with the scheme 
proposed. They asked for a representa- 
tive element in the delegation body, 
and they said here as in the County 
Councils Association, that, while in the 
Bill as it stood they indicated only three 
forms of delegation, they would welcome 
further Amendments to extend the 
flexibility of the forms of delegation and to 
bring it into adjustment as far as possible 
with existing schemes which were work- 
ing well, provided that they were in 
accordance with the spirit of the Bill. 
The supporters of the Bill had been 
asked by several Members what it was 
they aimed at delegating. At the present 
time the matter of school attendance in 
almost every county in England was 
delegated in practice, because it was 
impossible to compel the parents of chil- 
dren to journey twelve or more wiles to the 
county town to make representations 
on that matter. It was referred in 
many counties to sub-committees which 
were technically committees of the 
county councils, because one or two 
members’ names were upon them, 
but the meetings of these sub-com- 
mittees were frequently attended by 
gentlemen who were not members of the 
county council,and consequently the clause 
in the existing Act was unworkable. 
Under the Bill the county councils were 
to prepare the schemes of delegation, and 
could they not trust those bodies not to 
delegate any matter except in cases 
in which, from several years experience, 
they were convinced that it was neces- 
sary to do so in the public interests ? 
He would not support a Bill which forced 
on the county councils a particular form 
of delegation. What the Bill proposed 
was to put on the county councils 
the duty of preparing a scheme of dele- 
gation. The county council had a voice 
as to what was to be delegated. In re- 
gard to the working of the Bill, where 
they were dealing with merely rural dis- 
tricts, the actual delegation to be given 
at once might well be exceedingly small, 
but even in rural districts it was surely 
desirable that the locality should have 
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control of the buildings, of the caretaker | 


of the playground, and the question of 
holidays—those little daily incidents 
which loomed so large in the life of a 
village, but which theorists descr:bed as 
“yory petty. They wanted these to be put 
into the hands of the actual locality so 
as to increase local interest in educational 
work. More important would be the 
work eontemplated in counties where 
there were growing towns. From no fault 
of individuals local educational interest 
had died down since the passing of the 
Act of 1902, not because the inhabitants 
had deteriorated, or because the county 
council had not done all that they could 
do through officials of high. ability and 
great industry, but because mere geo- 
taphical considerations had interfered 
with the work. By means of delega- 
tion it was proposed to create a local 
interest in educational matters free from 
dependence upon correspondence with 
a far-off official. The rural constitution 
of England with its small hamlets and 
villages and growing towns was_per- 
manent, and legislation could not alter 
it; but legislation could recognise the 
permanent facts of life in the country 
districts and growing towns and give 
them the power which would enable 
them to take a growing interest in and 
promote the efficiency of education. 
He asked the House to pass the second 
reading of the Bill, which would form a 
basis of discussion in Committee. As 
he had already said, the promoters would 
welcome in Committee any Amendment 
which would make the measure more 
flexible and more workable. 


- be specially beneficial. 


Lorp BALCARRES (Lancashire, 
Chorley) earnestly hoped that this Bill 
would not be allowed to’ pass. He re- 
gretted that the hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down did not do full justice 
to the Report of the Consultative Com- 
mittee, but, as he said, the Paper was only 
placed in their hands yesterday. For 
himself he only got his that morning, and 
it had been impossible for all of them 
to master the contents of the document. 
The hon. Member called it an anonymous 
document. 


Mr. ADKINS said he only applied the 
word anonymous to such phrases as 
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| “ outside that, it is generally agreed,” or 
“it is open to criticism.” He only 
applied it to expressions of that kind and 
not to the document. 


Lorp BALCARRES was glad to hear 
that. This, however, was not a question 
merely of facts and statistics. They 
must have opinions and opinions must be 
quoted. In this particular document 
they had the names of the people whose 
opinions were quoted. They knew in 
the first place who the members of the 
Consultative Committee were and the 
names of some twenty people who 
were to be consulted. The whole ten- 
dency of this Report, although it was 
drafted in a moderate and discreet spirit, 
was hostile to the present Bill. [Mrvts- 
TERIAL cries of “‘ No.’’] Well, as he said, 
none of them had had the time to con- 
sider the Report fully, but that was 
certainly the impression which was left 
on his mind. 


Mr. ADKINS inquired if the noble 
Lord had seen Page 17. 


Lorp BALCARRES said he could not 
remember Page 17 without looking it up, 
but no doubt when he had done so, if 
any quotations appeared the other way, 
he could find in other portions of the 
document conclusions which were against 
it, but the finding of the Committee was, 
and the whole tendency of it seemed to 
be, that local educational authorities 
should not be forced to delegate any of 
their powers. Anhon. Member had quoted 
Lancashire as one of the counties in 
which the operations of this Bill would 
That was entirely 
a matter of opinion. He also repre- 
sented Lancashire, and his opinion was 
that if this Bill passed it would do a great 
deal of injury and impede the progress of 
education in that county. There was 
a large scheme of devolution work- 
ing there now. In some counties 
there were two, a fact upon which he 
offered no opinion, but in Lancashire 
they had a very large and comprehensive 
scheme. These schemes some of them 
were only three years old, some of them 
only two years, as naturally when the 
Act was passed two or three years 
elapsed before the lines of the Act were 
thought out carefully, and meanwhile 
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machinery was being prepared. All 
these things took a long time to mature, 
and it was only in the last two or three 
years, and he thought four in one case, 
that the local education authority had 
given its attention to delegation at all. 
{An Hon. MempBer: The scheme has 
been working five years.] He knew that 
there was a scheme proposed, but he did 
not think it had been in operation for 
more than three, three and a half, or four 
years. [An Hon. Member: It is five.] 
He was very familiar with the case and 
he would say four, but his recollection 
was three and a half at the outside; but 
it was not a question of months, because 
these schemes must have a fair chance. 
The scheme in Lancashire was working 
with extraordinary success, and he did 
not know how it came about that the 
district of Middleton, which had been 
referred to, which was very well served 
with railways and other means of 
travelling, should find the delegation 
scheme work badly. It had been 
said that so far from progress being 
made 
the movement was retrograde. Such 
a state of things was very deplor- 
able, but he did not think that they were 
going to put it right by scrapping the 
whole machinery which had begun to 
work admirably and by starting several 
local inquiries, because one inquiry was 
no good. He did not think that by 
scrapping their machinery, whi-h was 
good and working admirably, they would 
effect an improvement. The fact was 
that the people who were represented on 
local authorities and the local authorities 
themselves were desperately keen and in 
earnest in working successfully any Act 
which this House passed. But it was 
somewhat discouraging and disappointing 
that these schemes should be torn up 
from year to year, and that as soon 
as a scheme began to show promise 
it was altered. He most sincerely 
trusted that the Government would not 
It was drafted as an 
adjunct of the Education Act of 1902, and 
when the Bill of the President of the 
Board of Education had passed, this Bill 
would become less appropriate than ever, 
because under it they were going to 
withdraw in certain boroughs the con- 
trol of the local education authority over 
the funds, the management, and the 
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teachers, in the case of 95 per cent. «f 
the school children. In a non-county 
borough the majority of the schools 
might be re-transferred to the trustees 
and become voluntary schools again, 
and what was the use under those 
circumstances telling local authorities to 
make a scheme of delegation? I twould 
be much better to wait until this new 
scheme was passed before applying such 
a Bill as this to the Education Act of 
1902. 


Mr. ADKINS said that this Bill could 
not apply tonon-county boroughs of over 
20,000 inhabitants. 


Lorp BALCARRES repliel that it 
applied to sixty or eighty boroughs 
below that figure. He was quite certain 
that they ought to wait until the main 
Bill was passed before they dealt with a 
part of the question. He hoped the 
Government would take into considera- 
tion the fact that there were counties 
where they were doing their best to 
delegate. Lancashire had, he believed, 
delegated more than was contemplated 
under this Bill, but they were doing it in 
their own way. He hoped that the Par- 
liamentary Secretary to the Board of 
Education, even if he accepted the 
principle of the Bill, would make this 
concession, that where a local education 
authority with or without public inquiry 
satisfied the Board in London that their 
scheme which was actually in opera- 
tion was a good scheme the Board 
would thereupon contract them out of the 
operations of this measure. Although ‘he 
had no great admiration for the Board 
of Education in its administrative ca- 
pacity, still he thought that power should 
be vested in that Board to say under 
such circumstances that the operation 
of the Act need not apply. He com- 
mended that suggestion to the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary, and even if the 
hor. Gentleman agreed to the Second 
Reading of the Bill, which he personally 
should not be prepared to support, it 
would go a long way to meet the genuine 
opposition to the measure, if he could 
undertake that some course should be 
carried out which would provide that this 
Bill should not apply to cases in which 
the local education authorities were 
already doing their utmost. 
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*Mr. EVERETT (Suffolk, Woodbridge) | in them, and they would also be suff- 
stid he would not detain the House | ciently strong as delegated bodies over 
many minutes, but having all his life been | those areas to have given to them 
interested in education and havingserved | from the central council some real 
on school boards so long as they were per- | power which would give them some 
mitted to enjoy school boards, which were | interest in the work. That in his view 
the most valzab’e popular institutions | was the object which would be accom- 
in this country, he wished to say a few | plished by this Bill, and if they gave it 
words. He desired to support the Second a Second Reading and allowed it to 
Reading of this Bill in the ho; e that it | become an Act of Parliament they would 
would be the means of restcring interest to a certain extent restore some of the 
in education to the people in the rural | privileges and responsibilities that they 
districts. He was a member of the had lost. Undoub‘edly uncer the old 
county council in the county in which | system many of their school boards were 
he lived, and in East Suffolk they had | too smell, and the area did not afford a 
241 schools. He often felt, in sitting | sufficient number of people taking a 
upon the education committee of that | sufficient interestin the school. But now 
county council, that they were in a very if the county councils divided their 
unfit position to deal with that great districts they could get reasonably sized 
number of schools scattered over a large areas with four or five schools in ea: h. and 
geographical area when the great bulk of | in that area they could choose a kind of 
the schools they had never even seen. | school board eminently suitable for its 
Then taking his position as a local | work, all the members of which would 
manager of a_ village school which | nt in close touch with the schools and 
used to be under a school board, | with the county council members, some 
there he found himself in this difficulty, ‘of whom would be on each of these 
that when as managers they did assemble | | groups. When a member went to sit 
they had no powers. Their duty was | |on a county council education com- 
to see that the fires were duly lighted, mittee he would be under those circum- 
that the school was swept, and little stances dealing with a larger number 
matters of that kind, but really their of schools with which he was familiar 
powers were so ridiculously small that | than he was at present and be able to 
they hardly thought it worth while | discharge his duties there with more 
to assemble at all, whereas when that | efficiency. He could not help thinking 
school was a board school they had a_ that if the House would sanction these 
real interest in it and did their level | powers to the county council to make 
best to help it and improve it in every | devolution, they should restore some 
way. For his part he was very sorry | of the old school board spirit in the 
that the school boards had _ been | various districts of the council, and 
destroyed. He regarded their destruc- | enlist the efforts of all friends of educa- 
tion as a_ great crime committed tion to make the schools more efficient 
against the people of this country. ,and so to assist in the work of educa- 
He had hoped that when this new Par- | tion in this country. 
liament assembled it would restore the | 
school boards and make them universal,) *Srr PHILIP MAGNUS (London Uni- 
but as they had not yet arrived at that versity) said that one interesting feature 
happy stage he wished that the edu- ‘of the debate was that the discussion 
cational system that we had now should | had been carried on so far without any 
be so modified as to restore to the people | reference to different parties. Members 
in the villages a living interest in the on both sides of the House had spoken 
schools where their children went. | for and against the Bill,and that was the 
If there was some power of devolu-| spiritin which he ventured to think the 
ticn and under it some grouping | discussion on educational questions should 
of village schools, they would, by | be carried on in this House. He thought 
having a group of sc shools i in an accessible | he might say that everyone on both sides 
area, be able to get a good selection by | of the House was in general sympathy 
popular vote of people competent to with the principle underlying ‘the Bili. 
manage schools and having a real interest , They were all in favour, he believ ed, of 
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some scheme of devolution and dele-| argument too far he certainly urged 
gation by means of which the children | that that might be a reason for accept- 
in the elementary schools might be | ing the Second Reading now. He would 
brought more closely under the direction | own that he was one of those who gave 
of those who had to conduct th»se| a qualified approval to that clause in 
schools. Any difference that might | the Bill of 1906 when it was discussed 
exist between them arose onthe question | in Committee. Many others did the 
of the necessity of legislation at the | same, but they expressed their approval 
present time,and with reference to that | of that clause as a part of the Bill of 1906 
point he vould like to refer to what | and not as a separate measure. Having 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Hythe | regard to the general clauses of that Bill 
said to the effect that Sir William Hart- | and to the increased powers it was likely 
Dyke was in favour of this measure.| to confer upon local authorities, they 
Sir William Hart-Dyke in the Report | were disposed to accept a clause which 
of the Consul‘ative Commi'tee dis- | devolved upon local bodies certain of the 
tinctly expressed himself in favour of | powers imposed under that particular 
the general principle of devolution, | Bill on local authorities, but they were 
but he said that “he believed | not in the least committed thereby to 
that it would be most difficult to make | support the present measure. Indee4, 
any drastic change in administration | the whole of the circumstances were 
without risking a considerable increase | changed. As was pointed out by the 
in expenditure.” In his own county | noble Lord who moved the rejection of 
he was certain “that it would/the Bill, during those two years they 
be an expensive experiment to try de-| had gained considerable experience. 
volution at this time, although in prin- | The Act of 1902 was found to be working 
ciple he was its warm advocate.” What | generally with considerable smoothness. 
Sir William Hart-Dyke said expressed | The officers appointed to carry out that 
the view of many hon. Members. They | Act had got into the saddle and generally 
were in favour generally of the principle of | expressed their ability to carry out its 
this Bill, but they felt] hat there would be | provisions without any special difficulty. 
great difficulties in working it out and | The Act was working with ease and with- 
satisfying all those interested. He could | out any friction, and he believed that if 
not say that the arguments used that day | the opportunity could be given for the 
would induce many Members to vote for | educational machinery of the country 
the Second Reading of the Bill. Its | to be carried on under that Act for some 
supporters had been most apologetic in | little time longer, it would be a very 
urging the Second Reading upon the| great advantage to the country. 
House ; they had expressed their willing- | But what many of the supporters of this 
ness to alter it in nearly every particular, | Bill did not appear to understand was 
and he always felt that when a Bill | that under the Act of 1902 not only 
was introduced to the House and they | could the principle of devolution be 
were asked to vote for the Second Reading | carried into effect, but that it had actually 
on the understanding that when it got been carried into effect, and was operating 
into Committee they might drastically | with considerable success. He would 
alter all the clauses it contained, | read a few words from page 6 of the 
makingit quite a different Bill from what | Report of the Committee which yesterday 
it was, one naturally asked whether | came into their hands— 

there was any necessity whatever to “Out of the sixty-one councils concerned, 
introduce the Bill, and whether a real case | thirty-two have appointed local sub-committees. 
had been made out for the Second Read- | It is evident, therefore, that under the existing 
ing. For his own part he did not think wet ak ce We a 
such a case had been made out. It was | jocal bodies are the form which are at once sub- 
said by the hon. Member for Middleton | committees of the education committee and 
that the Bill was practically a clause bodies of managers.” 

contained in the Bill of 1906, and re-| Having regard to the ease with which 
produced that clause with such altera- | devolution was now carried out, one 
tions as were made in it in another] really could not see that any case had 
place, and although not pressing the| been made out for the Second Reading 
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of the measure before the House. On 
page 19 of that important Report they 
had a_ classification of the returns 
received for those sixty-one counties, 
and it appeared that twenty had 
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appointed local committees which acted | 


as sub-committees to whom had been 
entrusted various powers and duties. 
Whether or not this Bill would have been 
necessary if the Bill of 1906 had been 
carried, it was practically certain that it 
was not essential to the quiet working of 
the educational machinery at the present 
time. If they were to introduce this 
complicated and new machinery at the 
present time they would be doing a great 
deal towards upsetting the arrangements 
by which the administration of educa- 
tion was now being carried on. He 
ventured to think that during the last 
six years there had been too much 
discussion in that House of the adminis- 
tration of education, and too little of 


education itself, and he firmly believed | 


that our educational work would be 
more efficient, and that progress would 
be more accelerated if the Speaker had 
the power to put his veto upon the in- 
troduction in that House of any so- 
called Education Bill during the next 
five or seven years. All who took 
a real interest in education felt that 
what we wanted was a_ period of 
repoxse—to be left alone for a little 
while and not to have the machinery 
of education constantly changed or 
proposed to be changed by revolu- 
tionary measures such as had been 
introduced. There was plenty of good 
work to be done in education itself, 
and what was needed was sufficient rest 
for the development and advancement of 
that work on purely educational lines. 
The Bill proposed in Clau-e 1 (1), to make 


it compulsory upon local authorities | 


to prepare schemes of devolution, not- 
withstanding the fact that large 
number of authorities had prepared 
schemes on their own account, and fur- 


a 


ther that such schemes must be submitted | 


for approval to the Board of Educa- 
tion. It had already been shown that 
no uniformity of scheme was likely to 
command general assent. There must be 
difference as regarded the duties and 
functions to be delegated, and there 
must be also variety in the constitution 
of the bodies to whom such functions 


Sir Philip Magnus. 


{COMMONS} 
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| were to be delegated. He said, with 
al] respect to the Parliamentary Secre. 
_tary of the Board who sat opposite him, 
| that he was not in favour of adding to 
the powers or administrative duties 
of the Board of Education, and the 
necessity of determining whether any 
scheme was satisfactory or not would 
add considerably to the administrative 
work of the Board. He would prefer 
to see the Board relieved to some extent 
of the administrative functions which it 
had been called upon to dis-harge durirg 
the last six years, and able to apply 


. itself to some of those important educa- 


tional problems now a vaiting solution, 
But there was another objection to the 
clause he had mentioned, and that was 
that when a scheme had been approved 
by the Board of Education it became 
under this Bill practically an Act of 
Parliament and was to that extent 
unalterable. At the present moment 
under the schemes prepared by the 
several local authorities, the sub-com- 
mittee and the committee worked 
together in a friendly spirit, but if a 
scheme became practically equivalent 
to an Act of Parliament, he believed that 
considerable friction would arise between 
the county and local authorities. It 
had been pointed out by one of the 
speakers that under this Bill there would 
be only one form of delegated body; but 
that was not the case, because he found 
that .nere were alternatives, and that the 
body to whom these functions were to 
be delegated might be constituted in 
one of three ways. In accordance with 
one of those alternatives the body might 
be constituted by an election ad hoc, 
and that he considered to be one of the 


‘most objectionable parts of the whole Bill, 


because if they once introduced the 
system of election ad hoc in sma!l parishes 
they would be reproducing all the dis- 
advantages which attached to the old 
parochial school boards. For that reason, 
if for no other, he ventured to think that 
that they might object to the Bill in 
principle. Whilst the Consultative Com- 
mittee did not express any very strong 
opinion as regarded the necessity of devo- 
lution, they distinctly pointed out that 
there were advantages and disadvantages 
in any scheme- that could be introduced, 
and he could find nothing from beginning 
to end of the Committee’s Report which 
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would give any support whatever to 
this Bill, which would make it obligatory 
on all the local authorities to propound 
a scheme of de’egation whether they 
liked it or not. That seemed to him 
to be one of the fundamental objections 
to the Second Reading of the Bill. It 
appeared to him that its supporters had 
not made out any case for its necessity, 
that they had overlooked the fact that 
the local authorities 
1902 already possessed adequate powers 
of preparing delegation schemes, that 
those powers had been put into force, 
and that in very many localities the 


schemes were working _ satisfactorily. 
It seemed to him that the Bill 
would introduce considerable friction. 


He thoroughly agreed with the noble 
Lord tke Member for Chorley that if 
such a Bill as this was necessary at any 
time it certainly was least necessary 
at the present jtime, when they were 
considering a new Education Bill of 
a revolutionary character. He could 
not but feel that if that Education 
Bill should ever become law, and if 
under such an Act two-thirds of the 
existing e'ementary schools might be 
removed from the purview and control of 
local authorities, there would be far 
less necessity even than there was at 
present for the delegation of any of 
the powers now vested in county authori- 
ties to subordinate committess. He 
thought the House would be well advised 
to defer the further consideration of 
the Bill until the Education Bill had 
been discussed, and until they knew 
whether or not the existing educational 
machinery was to undergo the vast 
revolutionary change which it would 
have to undergo if that Bill became an 
Act of Parliament. He, therefore, could 
not support the Bill before the House. 


"*Mr. VERNEY (Buckinghamshire, N.) 
said he desired to support the Bill, 
although perhaps in all its details he 
woull not be entirely in accord with 
it. He considered that the principle 


derlying the Bill was admirably stated | 


ina part of the Committee’s Report which 
had not been quoted that afternoon. In 
the last paragraph on page 17 of that most 
interesting and valuable Report it said — 

“As regards the general principles which 
appear to them to underlie any successful 


{6 Marci 1908} 


, scheme of devolution, the Committee consider 


under the Act of | 
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that experience shows that local bodies will, as 
a rule, work better and be better manned, if, 
in the first place important and interesting 
duties are entrusted to them, and if, in the 
second place, they are given considerable execu- 
tive powers in carrying out those duties. These 
might be given combined with the retention by 
the education committee of the ultimate con- 
trol of their sub-committee’s proceedings, 
although the exercise of that control migkt 
seldom be necessary.” 


It seemed to him that a great number of 
those who had spokeron the Bill had not 
read that part of the memorandum of the 
Bill which mentioned in the last clause 
that— 

“Certain powers are specially excluded from 
delegation, but subject to this proviso and to 
some qualifications, the county councils will 
lay down in their schemes what powers they 
will delegate, what shall be the areas of delega- 
tion, and how the local education committees 
are to be constituted, and the schemes need not 
be uniform even throughout the county.” 


It seemed to him that the hon. Member 
who spoke last could hardly have had 
that in his mind when he talked of the 
reconstitution of what would practically 
be school boards for small, insignificant 
localities, which he fully agreed came 
utterly to grief in many cases owing to 
the smallness of the locality and because 
the people could not be found to discharge 
the very important duties which were re- 
quired even in small localities. He would 
like to deal with a criticism which had 
been very generally advanced, and that 
was the criticism against compulsion in 
the creation of those schemes. That 
seemed to him to fall to the ground when 
they remembered that the county councils 
under this Bill were under no compulsion 
to produce the same scheme even for 
different parts of their own county, and 
therefore the criticism as regarded com- 
pulsion hardly came in with very great 
force, because it—— { 


Str PHILIP MAGNUS: I said that 
the local authorities already had power 
to make these schemes. 


*Mr. VERNEY, continuing, said that 
no doubt they had, but they had not got 
all the powers given under this Bill. 
The county councils now had very 
important powers, but the fact that they 
had not been very generally exercised 
pointed to the desirability, not of a 
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Tevolutionary scheme, but of an evolu-| revived, and they had very good hore 
tionary scheme, such as that proposed | that it would be, because many Men. 


in the Bill. 
how the noble Lord the Member for South 
Birmingham supposed for a moment 


that nothing would be gained educa- | 


tionally by the Bill. To his mind there 


was a great educational advantage in 
getting members of sub-committees in | 


small localities to take that personal 
interest in education which the old school 
boards took—a personal interest which 
gave an enormous stimulus to education 
all over the country, and he would not 
allow that that stimulus was given in 
towns only, as he was a personal witness 
of the extraordinary stimulus given in 


some of the county districts by school | 


boards, with eminently successful results. 
He ventured to say that, because he had 
regarded with unmitigated dislike, and 
even disgust, the abolition of the school 


boards, which he thought did untold | 


harm, and particularly in two directions. 


In the one direction it did harm because | 


it dismissed without reason and without 
thanks, many thousands of people who 


had devoted the best part of their live: | 


to educational interests in their own 
immediate localities; that was one 
piece of mischief, and he doubted whether 
in the history of this country any body of 
public servants so useful, so extremely 
energetic and enthusiastic, were ever 
dismissed in such an uncourteous way, 
and with so little reason. He believed that 


He could not understand | bers on both sides of the House were 


| united in the desire for more parental 
‘control. He rejoiced in that, and he 
would gladly support any well considered 
scheme by which parental control would 
be once more established. That was 
one of the objects he had in mind in 
supporting a scheme of devolution. One 
hon. Member had said: “Take out all 
the more important and _ interesting 
duties which it is proposed under this 
Bill should be given by devolution, 
and what have you left? Nothing 
worth keeping, and so the best plan 
is to get rid of the Bill altogether.” 
He would quite agree with the hon. 
Member that if they took out everything 
of interest and importance and gave 
no responsibility to the local committee, 
| the sooner they got rid of the Bill the 
better, but there was no intention of 
doing that. It was said that they wer 
going to set up a co-ordinate control, 
| but that he utterly and entirely denied. 
That was not his reading of the Bill at 
all. He believed that all these bodies 
would not be co-ordinate but subordi- 
‘nate, and he thought they should be 
subordinate. At all events the ultimate 
financial control could never be safely left 
to the smaller bodies. The rating power 
must remain with the county councils, 


and wherever that power remained 
'there must be the ultimate financial 
control. He thought there was only 


no one could find a body of men who on | 
the whole did better service to their. 


country in the cause of education, 
and never had public servants been dis- 


missed for so slight a reason and in so | 


unchivalrous a manner. In the next 
place, what did the abolition of the school 
boards do? It abolished the best form of 
local machinery for exer ising parental 
control where it was most wanted. 
cry went up from the other side of the 
House for more parental control, but 
when was it abolished ? Why, with the 
school boards. Those school boards gave 
an opportunity to tke parents in the 
various localities to have a word, and a 
very important word, as to how the 
school to which the law compelled their 
children to go should be managed in 
various important particulars. That was 


The | 


one sound theory with regard to the 


“appointment and dismissal of teachers. 
| Teachers performed a great national 


and Imperial service. Surely they would 
all agree that tleir great object should 
not be in any way to diminish the in- 
portance of that service, but to make 
the teaching profession of such a kind 
that it should enlist the ambitions of 


the very best of the population, and 


that they should be able to rise in that 
profession as men could in any other 


| profession worthy of this great country. 


There was one thing in the Bill that he 
was afraid of and that he hoped would 
_be modified. He did not want to see, 
at all events, the dismissal of teacher 


| put into the hands of any small local 
body, but he would at least like an 


the advantage of the school boards, | appeal to be left to the county council, or 
and that advantage they hoped to see | even in cer‘ain ca-e:, to the Beard of 


Mr. Verney. 
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education was most adapted to a par- 
ticular locality, and the sort of personal 
interest which would stimulate the dele- 
| gated authority to watch the children 
and see that their education was carried 
on as far as possible, and that when it 
ceased every opportunity was found for 
the children to take advantage of it in 
after-life. What he feared was that if 
they did not get that sort of delegation, 
| the organisation of their education would 
| become mechanical, pass into the hands 
'of the secretary to the lal auth rity 
|and become a matter of administrative 
|routine, and that there would be a 
‘consequent loss of efficiency, though 
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Education. Whoever were the employers 
of the teachers should be able to dismiss 
them. He did not so much mind the 
appointment of teachers being left in 
the hands of smaller bodies, but he did 
object to their dismissal being left in 
any hands but those of the county council 
itself in the final resort. 





An HON. MEMBER: That is _pro- 
vided for in the Bill. 


*Mr. VERNEY: Then I apologise 
for mentioning the matter. Continuing, 
he said that on the whole he earnestly 








desired that the Bill should pass Second | he was bound to say that after reading 


He was very far from thinking | 


Reading. 
itas perfect as it would be made after it | 
had gone through Committee, but still he 
thought the principle of devolution was 
most important and well worth the accep- 
ance of the House, and he sincerely hoped | 
the Bill would be accepted on thaé ground. | 


*$ir WILLIAM ANSON said it had been 
avery friendly discussion, and he would not | 
enter into the controversy suggested by the 
hon. Member for Buckinghamshire as to | 
whether the School Board of the Act of | 
1870 or the new education authority of | 
the Act of 1902 was the better authority | 
to deal with the education of the children | 
of this country. He thought they were 
all agreed that delegation in some form | 
or other was desirable. He had from the 
first maintained that unless the local | 
authorities created under the Act of | 
1902 did delegate their functions freely | 
and largely in many cases, they would | 
not carry out the purpose for which they | 


; 
were constituted and would not pro- | 


the Report of the Committee, he doubted 
as to whether he hid been right in 
thinking that there would be a loss of 
economy. For all those reasons he had 
always been an upholder of the principle 
of delegation or devolution. But in 
framing an: sch me of ce-olu'ion, 
va ious features, geographi al among 
othe’s, must be regarded. Anvone who 
looked at the map would see how 
differently the different counties were 
situated as to the form which delega- 
tion might assume at one end or the 
other. It might be rural at one end 
and urban at the other, and even where 
a county was wholly rural the conditions 
of agriculture might be different. Where 
it was wholly urban the conditions of 
industry might be different, and therefore 
they had to have regard to the geograph- 
ical conditions. They must also look at 
the means of communication. In certain 
counties the communication was so good 
that the central authority could keep a 
much greater personal control over the 





mote the education of the children to | smaller bodies than in other counties. 
the best advantage. There were two They had to consider also all the local 
seat objects desired to be obtained | varieties of requirements of the different 
ty delegation. The one was local know- | parts of the area, and lastly there was a 
ledge, a knowledge of the local conditions, | point as to which the Consultative Com- 
aud the other was personal interest in| mittee had called attention, which he 
the education of the children. He did | thought was too often forgotten and 
uot mean that local knowledge and that ' which he was bound to say had passed 
personal interest which would lead, as from his mind until he read the Com- 
was suggested by the hon. Member for mittee’s Report, and that was the edu- 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, to the appoint- | cational history and traditions of a 
ment of a jerry-builder to manage the | particular area. All those things must 
fabric of the school, because he was; | be borne in mind in working out a scheme 
one’s cousin, but the sort of knowledge | of delegation for any particular area. 
which enabled the authorities, delegated | What did that point to? They must 
or otherwise, to ascertain what kind of | avoid so far as possible in any legislation 
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dealing with this subject, insistence on: 


uniformity ; they must provide for elas- 
ticity to the utmost extent possible con- 
sisteat with the firm grip which the 
central local authority ought to have 
over the whole of the education in its 
area. What was the existing machinery 
for carrying out that object? He 
thought it was too often ignored that the 
Act of 1902 provided in two ways for 
considerable powers of delegation. There 
was, under Schedule 1A of that Act 
power given to local education authorities 
to create sub-committees more or less 
composed of members of the lecal edu- 
cation authority itself. The only re- 
quirement was that there must be some 
representative of the local education 
authorities on those sub-committees, 
and to those sub-committees very large 
powers indeed had been delegated, and 
there they had a machinery ready to 
hand, elastic, capable of being used, 
and practically used, by a great many 
local authorities at the present moment. 
Then again the managers of a council 
school were the creatures of the local 
education authority, which might re- 
duce them to absolute nonentity or 
entrust them with very large powers 
of management. There again was a 
power applicable to elementary edu- 
cation and applied, as they learnt 
from this report, very largely throughout 
the country. How was the existing 
machinery working? They found that 
the local education authorities had ap- 
plied both those forms of machinery 
in different ways in different counties 
and with different results, but no one 
could read that Report—a most inter- 
esting and valuable Report it was—with- 
out seeing that the whole matter was 
still in the region of experiment, and 
that there was one conclusion which 
the Committee drew, viz.— 

“They consider that in view of the widely 
differing circumstances of the various counties 
it would be difficult, if not impossible, to devise 
any uniform system which would give general 
satisfaction throughout the country.” 

Now uniformity was the cardinal principle 
of the Bill, and though with its object 
he entirely sympathised, he took ex- 
ception to the whole scheme and purport 
of the Bill. What was the history of 
the measure? In the course of the 
long and weary discussions in the summer 


Sir William Anson. 
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of 1906, they alighted upon a some. 
what crude, if he might be allowed to 
say so, delegation clause in the Bill 
of that. year. The hon. Member 
for the Middelton Diviion produced 
a very long delegation clause of his own, 
The Government, although approving 
of the principle of it, were not prepared 
to accept its details, and in a day or 
two they knocked up a delegation clause 
of their own. It was an impromptu 
effort, and for an impromptu effort 
was a very creditable performance, but 
they had heard that, as in the case 
sometimes of impromptu utterances, 
it contained many things which the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Board 
of Education would now wish to have 
expressed otherwise. This clause with 
all its defects now appeared as a 
s>paraie Bill. The defects were many 
and obvious. It laid a very heavy 
burden upon local education authorities, 
who were bound, within a given time, 
to conduct local inquiries and produce 
schemes. They could not conduct their 
inquiries and produce these schemes 
without considerable expenditure of time, 
and it had to be borne in mind that 
several things had happened since 1906; 
as, for instance, the passage of the 
Small Holdings Act which had thrown 
very heavy additional burdens upon 
local authorities. Then the Act which 
enforced medical inspection had also 
thrown upon them additional burdens, 
and after all, there was some limit to 
the demands they were entitled to make 
upon that unpaid labour which was 
so freely given by those who served 
upon county councils. He really thought 
that, at this moment, to call upon local 
authorities to enter upon a prolonged 
process of investigation and construction 
of schemes to be submitted to the Boardof 
Education for approvel was throwing 
too heavy a burden upon then:. Then 
the delegation, when they had got it, 
was bound to assume one of three forms, 
to every one of which he thought 
objection could be taken—indeed, not one 
of them was so satisfactory as the sub- 
committees which could be formed under 
the Act of 1902. What were they ? The 
first was the parish council, which, m 
effect, would revive the rural school board. 
With every respect to the school boards 
which had passed away, he did not think 
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the rural school board was a favourable | keeping such a close supervision over the 


specimen. He had heard those who were | 
the most strenuous advocates of the school 


board system say that the extension of | education authority. 


the educational area brought about by | 
the Act of 1902 was a really beneficent 
feature of the Act, and to revive the rural 
shool board as an educational area 
vemed to him an unfortunate thing to 
do. What was the next? It was prac- 
tically the rural sanitary authority. 
Had it any educational interest what- 
eer? Would not any person say that 
if there was an elected body whose 
interests were uneducational, it was the 
tural sanitary authority! Yet that 
yas the second body to whom the local 
education authority might delegate its 
educational powers. What was the 
third? It was a conglomerate body, a 
mixture of the parish “council, the rural 
anitary authority, and outside persons 


nominated by the local education 
authority. Presumably that would be 
a body of some considerable size and 


influence. There was some risk that it 
might come into conflict with the local 
education authority itself, but, at any 
rte, he could not admit that the com- 
position of any one of the three proposed 
delegation bodies was at all a promising 
body to carry out what the hon. Member 
for the Middleton Division thought would 
bebrought about, viz., the golden age of the 
development of an educated democracy. 
There was another objection to the Bill. 
It would destroy all the existing schemes 
of the local educational authorities all 
over the country by which they were 


expenditure of the. money allotted: to 


them as was exercised by the local 


| 


If there was one 
body of persons to whom they ought to 


look for the care and supervision of the 
| interests of the children, for information 


as to what needed to be done, and in 


|what way the interests of the children 


and education should be promoted, it 
was to the managers of the schools, 
but the managers throughout the 
county were to be superseded, and to 
supersede manager; of s: hools by any one 


.of the proposed delegated authorities 


| energy, 


‘scheme to be 


struck him as a singularly unfortunate 
feature in the Bill. He thought they 
ought not, under any circumstances, 
to apply compulsion to the local edu- 
cation authorities who were exercising 
the powers entrusted to them with 
with acumen, and with some 
hope of working out schemes in the 
interests of education in their areas. If 
they were to legislate on this subject 
at all—he would much rather allow the 
worked out, and wait 


juntil the local education authorities 
‘asked for legislation—it should be per- 


working to ascertain how best to econo- | 


nise by delegating some of their functions. 
All the e schemes would be set aside and 
the local education authorities would be 
compelled to provide new schemes of 
delegation to any one of three bodies, 
wery one of which was wholly unfitted 
for the purpose. There was no doubt 
that these delegated bodies might add to 
the expense of education. The letter of 
‘rt William Hart-Dyke, a portion of 
vhich had been read by his hon. friend, 
the Member for the City of London, was 
very much to the point. Sir William 
Hart-Dyke was a strong advocate of 
delegation, but so far as his experience 
went he dreaded the risk of extravagance 
arising from the delegated authorities not 


| information now before them. 








missive and should widen the powers of 
the local education authorities to con- 
stitute delegation areas and bodies for 
themselves, and in that way to give them 
the capacity for proceeding more freely 
than now with the work of delegating 
educational duties in their areas. In 
considering this measure they had now 
what they had not in 1906, they had two: 
more years experience of the Education 
Act of 1902, and they had information 
on the subject, accumula‘ed and digested 
in the report to which re’erence had been 
made. He asked the Government to profit 
by their experience and to profit by the 
He did not 
for a moment regard it as a party 
question, and he would ask the Govern- 
ment to allow their second thoughts, 
which were sometimes, and very often, 
the best, to take effect in their treatment 
of the Bill. The clause of the Bill of 
1906 was a chicken which had come home 
to roost, and it did not appear to be very 
welcome in its domicile of origin. He 
asked the Government so to deal with 
this Bill that, if they were prepared to 
accept the Second Reading at_all,” it 
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should be subject to the most careful | appeared to be on both sides of the House 
consideration, and with every oppor-/a rea) desire to increase the power 
tunity of introducing Amendments | of delegation. So the Leader of the 
widening the powers of local authorities | Opposition blessed the clause [An Hoy, 
instead of narrowing them. In other|MemBer: No.] Well, he partly 
words, they should be carrying on | blessed the object of the clause. The. 
instead of retarding and sterilising the | the hon. Gentleman who represents the 
work done during the last two, three, | University of Oxford also spoke on the Bil 
or four years in the way of devolution. | of 1906, and he said: “I have always 
The countie: were doing useful work, and | been in favour of delegation.” ; 
might go on doing more useful work if they 
were not embarrassed and hindered by| Sir WILLIAM ANSON: So I am. 
legislation such as that adumbrated 
in this Bill. Mr. LOUGH: The point is this, that 
the hon. Gentleman expressed no hos- 
THe PARLIAMENTARY SECRE- tility to the proposal in 1906; he did 
TARY to tue BOARD or EDUCATION | not divide against it; he accepted the 
(Mr. Loven, Islington, W.): This is the | clause then. One step further, to show 
second time, in two successive years, that | the inconsistency of hon. Gentlemen 
hon. Members sitting behind the Govern- | 0n the opposite side of the House. The 
ment have rifled the tomb in which the | hon. Member for London University 
Education Bill of 1906 was buried, not | likewise spoke, and though we have 
only for an idea on which some proposal | ringing in our ears h's words of denun- 
might be framed, but for actually the | ciation of the Bill to- day, yet he spoke in 
precise form of words in which the idea | | | favour of it in 1906. What excuse has 
was embodied, and they have pre-|he? He says circumstances have 
sented it in that shape again to this | changed and that it was part of a great 
House. Now, although this is very | scheme of education. 
complimentary to the Bill of 1906 and to | 
the Government, it is on several grounds| Str WILLIAM ANSON said he quite 
an inconvenient practice. One might | admitted that he had said that he was 
suppose, for example, that the tomb|in favour of delegation, but he would 
in which the Bill of 1906 is buried would | like to ask the hon. Gentleman whether 
be considered the property of the Govern- | they had an opportunity of fully dis- 
ment, and that, if any recourse were to | cussing the clause under the closure. 
be had to it for practical legislation, | 
the Government alone would be en-| Mr. LOUGH: There was a very long 
titled to make it. In the present case, | discussion on the whole question, and 
it must be remembered that the section | I do not think it was under the closure. 
of our former Bill, which my hon. friend | | Ample opportunity of discussion was 
now presents to the House, is not in the | given, and hon. Gentlemen opposite in 
least like the clause which the Govern- | almost every case expressed opinions 
ment originally introduced. That Clause | which they are not willing to make good 
was swept aside to make way for a much | to-day. I ask for a little consistency on 
larger proposa!, something in the nature | the part of hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
of that which we are considering to-day, | and I believe that when they have had 
and my hon. friend who moved the | time for reflection they will become of 
Second Reading of the Bill no doubt! better mind and vote in support of the 
played a very strong card against the | Bill. The only other hon. Gentleman 
Government when he said, “This clause | | opposite I desire to quote is the noble 
is your own Bill, and surely you cannot | Lord the Member for Chorley, who did 
refure the Se:ond Reading to-day. >| 





/not go so far as to offer any opposition 


The hon. Member who has just sat down | to the clause. Then, again, this larger 
dealt rather delicately with the position. | proposal was greatly amended in another 
What took place when this Bill was sub- | place, and the House of Commons never 
mitted in 1906 is well worth remembering. | had an opportunity of considering those 
The right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the Amendments. It must also be remem- 
Opposition spoke upon it, and said there | bered that the Government approached 


Sir William Anson. 
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this question of decentralisation in 1906, ; Report. The Report speaks for itself. I 


do not wish topass away fromit without ex- 
pressing on behalf of the Board of Educa- 
tion its hearty thanks to this Committee, 
one of those voluntary bodies which form 
a most useful part of the organisation of 
the Board, for the lengthy time they 
devoted to this stupendous work which 
is only one of two or three large tasks 
that they have in hand at present, and | 
should like to say on behalf of the Board 
that they highly appreciate the way in 
which the work was done. How far does 
this Report support the principle of the 
Bill? The Report says that the best way 
to assist the House of Commons is to state 
what is going on at present, and if more 
attention had been paid to questions of 
fact which the Report brought forward 
than to the arguments which appear in 
the documents or which hon. Members 
those to read into it, the House would 


| have benefited more from the study of the 


What does the Report do? 
ask the question in con- 


Report. 
het me 


| nection with the principle of delega- 


tion. The Report says that even under 
the restrictions of the present law there 
is a great deal of decentralisation carried 
on. The Bill isa very mild and moderate 
Bili, which does not propose to delegate 


|any particular duty to any particular 


| body. 
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ruse 
wer under very great difficulties. There had 
the been only about two years’ experience 
[ON. of the Act of 1902, and this short period 
rtly did not enable an exact judgment to 
hea be arrived at with regard to what amend- 
the ments of that measure might be wisely 
Bill adopted. Now, however, we have had | 
ays nearly two years’ more experience, and 
; in this period the Board of Education 
has not been idle. It directed the Con- 
a. sultive Committee, which is a most 
valuable part of the organisation of the 
that Board, to consider and advise what 
hos- methods would be desirable and possible, 
did under existing legislation, for securing 
the veater local interest in the adminis- 
how tration of elementary education, and 
men the Report of the Committee, which | 
The has just been presented, must be re- 
sity garded as a document of the greatest | 
1ave value in considering the present Bill. 
yun- I recognise the kindly way in which the , 
e in Report has been received. There has | 
has been only one speech conceived in a 
lave diferent spirit. The hon. Member used 
reat some very strong words against the 
Report. He tried to hit it in vital parts 
and he was particularly unhappy in the 
uite precise illustration that he took, He) 
was aid,“ What steps have the Committee 
ould taken to acquire information ? What 
ther witnesses have they examined ¢” ‘The 
dis steps are fully set out in the Report. 
“ate, They sent a form of inquiry to every 
local education authority. Then the hon. 
sal Member mentioned Lancashire and said, 
onl “What information did the Committee 
hr get from Lancashire q s The chairman of 
nes the Lancashire education authority, Sir 
hades Henry Hibbert, was a member of the 
Ber Committee and himself gave evidence. 
— There was also a most valuable witness 
ood from Northampton. I will appeal to hon. 
pre Members on this side to say whether, when 
ite, they remember that the chairman of the 
had Committee is Mr. Arthur Acland, one of 
> of the greatest educational reformers per 
the haps in this country, whose work we on | 
nan this side of the House appreciate and | 
= honour, and that the Committee includes , 
bo gentlemen like Mr. Henry Hobhouse, Sir 
a William Hart-Dyke, and Mr. Ernest Gray, 
at all past Members of this House, and the 
ver hon. Member for North-east Lancashire, a 
108e faircase has not been made out for recognis- 
em- ing that the Board of Education did every- 
hed thing it could to get a useful and valuable 
VOL. CLXXXV. [FourtH SERIES. | 








But the Report says that very 
ynerous and important duties had been 
lelegated with perfect safety in many 
counties. It proceeds to describe the 
various bodies that had been set up. 
Perhaps I may enumerate two or three 
important ones. It first explains that 
this necessity of decentralisation has been 
net in many counties by entrusting large 
yowers to the managers of the schools, 
ind it passes a very high eulogy on the 
nanagement of schools, which I was glad 
to see supported by the hon. Member 
who has just sat down, and with which I 
entirely agree. It says that the managers 
‘nust be people who are in touch with the 
ictual life of the schools, and it is essen- 
tial that they should be regarded with 
confidence and sympathy by parents and 
teachers and by the local authority. In 
nany counties you find tae bodies of 
managers have been entrusted with very 
large powers under the Act of 1902, and 
che curious thing is that that Act does not 
state a single power which should be 
entrusted to the managers of the provided 
Yet very large powers had been 


schools. 


2N 
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so entrusted. In every case the eon 
mittee reports that the result of this | 
decentralisation has been satisfactory. 


Viscount MORPETH: [ am sorry to 
interrupt, but I think the hon. Gentleman 
is going rather far when he says in every 


ease. In four cases out of eight it is an 
admitted failure, especially in West 
Sussex. 


Mr. LOUGH: I do not know whether 
the noble Lord heard a sentence I used a 


moment or two ago. I was going to 
describe the three heads under whic!) 


decentralisation is carried on at present, 
and now Lam speaking of decentralisa 
tion to managers of schools. This exists 
in twenty-two cases, and | believe that 
in every case it is found to work satis 
factorily. However, as the noble Lord 
has questioned it, I will state the 
few counties with regard 
so it. Take Bedford, which has no 
other form of delegation bat this 
to managers. It is a county 
desirous of maintaining a high uniform 
standard of education, and it finds 
delegation to the managers perfectly 
satisfactory. Buckinghamshire, with 245 
schools and a population of 179,000, 
thinks it “best to give considerabte 
powers to managers and deal directly 
with them. District sub-committees 
would be a bar to efficiency.” Cambridge- 
shire, with 134 schools, expresses the 
same opinion. Cumberland objects to 


opinions of a 


’ 1] 
Siliail 


interposing a third body, although there | 


are 256 schools and a population of 
175,000, 
“delay and iuacreased cost would be 
caused by devolution.” Leicestershire, 
Wiltshire, and Middlesex state that, 
“considerable discretion is given to 
managers”, and Suffolk that “devolution is 
neither desirable nor necessary ” although 
it has 141 schools. Under the first 
Schedule ot the Act of 1902, it is possible 
to set up sub-committees in 
areas, and thirty-three counties altogether 
have taken tuis step. ‘Thirteen of these, 
however. have only granted powers with 
regard to school attend ince, that 
strikes me as rather interesting, because 
we heard to day that the duties connected 
with school attendance could not safely 
be delegate i 
are delegated 


geographical 


and 
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was mentioned, the good results quoted 
by the hon. Member for the division of 
that county in the increased attendance 


| at the schools have been largely secured 


by obtaining the assistance of these sub. 
committees in local areas. You can 
easily reconcile a wide principle of de. 
centralisation with the retention of control, 
In the twenty other counties where sub- 
committees have been set up very wide 
powers have been given. They not only 
include the appointment of managers and 
teachers, and regulations with regard to 
school accommodation, but suggestions 
with regard to school affairs, school 
supplies, the grouping of schools, the 
renting of school buildings, and the fixing 


of holidays. [ ask the House to think 
for a moment what the restricted 


demands of the Bill are in comparison 
with the powers actually exercised at 
present. There can be no suggestion 
made with regard to by-laws by these 
new bodies under the Bill, no capital 
expenditure incurred, and teacher 
dismissed or engaged. But in the cdecen- 
tralisations in the systems which exist at 
present, in two counties, Cheshire and 
Derbyshire, these sub-committees are 
asked to make suggestions with regard to 
by-laws. In others they are allowed to spend 
a good deal of money, and in no fewer than 
twenty-five counties they are enabled to 
dismiss and engage teachers. ‘This proves 
that in the necessary work of education 
throughout the country it has been found 


no 


| necessary to concede under the preésent 


Hereford with 130 schools says, | 


| that system than about some others. 


The answer is that they 
at present, largely and 


successfully in many cases, and I believe | 
in the very county of Staifordshire which | that the Committee highly approves of 


Mr, Lough. 


law as wide powers as those asked for 
under the Bill. Just one word as to 
group managers. In nine counties they 
have been set up, and I admit that the 
Report is perhaps more equivocal about 
But 
in the constitution of these bodies, and, 
indeed, in the constitution of many 
bodies that exist at present, the scheme 
which is suggested by sub-sections (b) and 
(c) of the present Bill has been approved. 
This also shows that she proposals of 
the Biil, whatever faults it may have, 
do not err on the side of 
go any further than the present 
practice in many counties. A ereat deal 
has been said about the actual conclusion 
at which the Committee arrives, and 
conflicting sentences have been quoted. 
[ need not repeat what I said about the 
excellent work that is done by managers 
to whoin large powers are delegated, nor 
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the decentralisation that has taken place 
to district committees, but I may read 
one paragraph which says that midway 
hatween the essential functions of the 
central education committee on the one 
hand and of the local managers on the 
other there are intermediate functions 
which form the appropriate subject matter 
of devolution schemes. That is the Report, 
aud | do not think the Bill goes ono step 
beyond that recommendation. The Com- 
mittee considers ‘it would be difficuit, if 
not impossible to devise any uniform 
“ that 
connection between the general conditions 


system,” there is no necessary 
of the various counties and the schemes 
which they have adopted,” and that 
“counties whose educational and social 
conditions appear to be very similar have 
adopted dissimilar methods.” Finally, 
with considerable naivette as well as 
wisdom, the Committee recommends to all 
the counties, and perhaps I may repeat 
the advice to my hon. friends who have 
brought forward the Bill, that its Report 
should be carefully read. I have fairly 
quoted representative opinions on both 
sides, and I only claim that the general 
argument of the Keport goes quite as far 
as the proposal of my hon. friends. | 
cannot help putting one point which | 
am surprised had not been put. It 
appears to be assumed that the Bill 
would be a blow necessarily to all these 
experiments going onat present through 
Of course, there is this 
It is assumed 


out the country. 
argument in favour of it. 
that the new bodies created by the Bill 
would be planted down without regard 
to the existing bodies, but I think that is 
rather a harsh interpretation to put on 
the Bill. We cannot deprive the educa- 
tion authorities of some belief in their 
wisdom, justice, and moderation. They 
would set up bodies with care, and if 
that were done the general tendency of 
the Report is to justify this principle of 
decentralisation, which is the central] 
principle of the Bill. Supposing there 
are thirty or forty counties doing what 
they ought, what about the minority 
that remains? Is the fact that most of 
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the population of the country consists of 
honest men any reason why there should 
not he a law against rogues? My hon. 
friends may very well claim that, even if 
many counties are indifferent in this 
matter of decentralisation, they should 
be brought up to the level of the others. 
That would not be an unfair view to take. 
It is a difficult Bill to discuss from the 
point of principle alone, because it leads 

If any county 
the obligations 


us into matters of detail. 
wished to get out of 
which the Bill imposes, it could do it by 
delegating the duty of 
school windows, and this would be a fulfil- 
of the Act which the Board of 
Kducation would be required to sanction. 
While there is this indefiniteness about 
duties, it is perfectly clear that a charge 
There 


cleaning the 


ment 


must be imposed on the area 
must be expenses and a rate, and perhaps 
I may remind the House that this is dia- 
metrically opposed to Clause 5 of the new 
Education Bill, the object of which is to 
repeal that part of Section 18 of the 
Kducation Act of 1902, which provides 
for the separate rating of parishes. The 
Board of Education has received many 
indications from all parts of the country 
that this rate is regarded as a very great 
burden, and I hope when we get to Clause 
5 of the Edueation Bill, there will be an 
agreement of opinion that this reform is 
desirable. But if so, why should we set 
up a small rating authority under this 
Bill? [ think, undoubtedly, that that ques. 
tion also may require to be considered, 
The bill no doubt gives wide powers of 
constituting a body, but it should be 
remembered that such an elected body as 
the parish or “rban district council, 
chosen for a very diferent purpose, might 
be placed in control of education in its 
district, and I quite agree that that would 
not be a desirable consummation for us to 
arrive at. But these are matters for com- 
mittee. The exemption of populations of 
less than 65,000 would, of course, exclude 
twelve counties from the purview of the 
Bill, but it is quite possible that other 
exemptions may be necessary.  Alto- 
gether I think the provisions of the Bill 
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are drawn a little too tightly, and that 
there must be greater liberty if we are to 
affirm the principle as I hope we may. The 
louse will ask what advice I give with 
regard to the Bill. I will put two ques 
tions to the House. Would this Bill, if 
passed, tend to increase the efficiency 
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with which the duties connected with ele- 
mentary education were carried out? Ii 
so, then they ought to support it. Would 
it also contribute to economical admiinis- 
tration? Some of his friends 
seemed to ignore the importance of that 


hon. 


question, but it would not be forgotten 
in the country. The Government were 
in the same position with regard to the 
principle of the bill as hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, with the difference that there 
was a strong basis of consistency in the 
minds of the Government. The essential 
principle of decentralization was em 
bodied in the clause of 1906, and the 
Government ‘could not vote against the 


principle of this’ Bill. 


Mr. BUTCHER (Cambridge Uni- 
versity) said the Parliamentary Secretary 


] Education had been 


to the Board of 

the first in this debate to indulge 
in Party taunts, arguing that some | 
of the Unionist leaders were, by 
their speeches of 1906, committed 


to the principle of devolu- 


Upon 


not only 
tion, but actually to this Bill. 
point he desired to correct th 
Member. The leader of the 
Opposition, although he approved of 
the principle of the clause of 1906 
critivised sharply some of its details. 
The Member for Oxford University was 


1 
th. 
tnat 


hon. 


also careful to approve only of the 
principle, and not of the actual clause. 


The truth was that in 1906 very 
little was known of the working 
of devolution under the Act of 1902. 
That part of the Act was then 


only just beginning to be put in force, 
and they were dealing to-day with the 
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and significance of the schemes of dele. 
gation which were set forth in detail in 
the Report of the Consultation Com- 
mittee which had been just issued, 
They were all in favour of delegation ; 
they all desired to recreate a living 
interest in the schools in the localities, 
and to bring educational questions nearer 
to the minds as well as to the pockets 
of the parents and the ratepayers. The 
only difference between them 
to the precise method that ought to 


Was as 
he adopted. On one point, however, all 
were agreed, that the local authorities 
should be relieved of 
detail. The agenda paper was often 
loaded with trivial bits of business which 


much cumbrous 


' would be better treated in the localities 


question of delegation with a much fuller | 


knowledge than they had then. ‘There 
was then almost complete ignorance in 
the House as to the magnitude, variety. 


Mr. Lough. 


themselves. On the other hand, if dele. 
gation was to be successful, the minor 
local bodies must not be entrusted merely 
with details of an uninteresting kind, 
such as ordering coals or pencils. Powers 
must be conferred which would excite 
interest and enlist the services of the 
best men. The local bodies must either 
have real authority or real influeuce. By 
re:ul influence he meant that they should 
such 


appointment and dismissal of teachers 


advise upon questions as the 


have a voice in fixine — the 


Secondly, they 


and 


curriculum. should 


have some financial responsibility. Un. 
der the Act of 1902 considerable 


financial were confer- 
red by 


resp msibilities 


county councils on delegated 


authorities. The hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site had argued that this Bill restricted 
the powers that could be delegated, 


instead of extending them. In some re- 


, spects this was so, and to that extent he 


thought the Act of 
to the Dill. 


1902 was superior 


present But under one 


/ head the Bill conferred on the delegated 


muthority a new power,—the power of 
framing the curriculum. 
him that the local bodies should not have 
more than advisory powers as_ regarded 
the curriculum ; 


It seemed to 


otherwise there was a 


|danger of a lowering of the standard. 


Greater variety in the curriculum was 
indeed needed, and many rural districts 
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would be benefited by a curriculum 
which embraced subjects which were 
now omitted. But he guarded himseli 
by stating that the powers entrusted to 
the minor local bodies in respect of the 


curriculum should be advisory, and 
nothing more. He said candidly 
that until he had read the Leport 


he was exceedingly doubtful whether 
he should vote for or against this 
Bill. The Report, however, was most 
instructive and enlightening, and gave 
information which very few hon. 
What had 


the 


them 
Members possessed before. 

influenced him was not so much 
arguments for or against as devolution on 
the grounds of administrative etliciency or 
economy which were contained in the Re- 
port, but the facts there recorded, showing 
that all over the country at this moment, 
without any compulsion, the local anthori- 
ties, to an increasing extent, were working 
out this problem of delegation with 
extraordinary ingenuity and eliciting « 
marked interest in education in the 
several localities. He observed that not 
only were they delegating powers to sub 
committees and to managers representing 
either single schools or groups of schools, 
but they had also succeeded in combining 
those two methods which were specified 
in the Act of 1902. The impression left 
on him by the Report was that it afforded 
singular and instructive evidence of the 
administrative capacity of the men wh¢ 
were called upon to carry on the local 
aflairs of this country. Now, many of the 
councils wished to be allowed to carry op 
those experiments without interruption 
At some future time it might be possible 
to discover what the best of all th 
competing methods were, but meanwhii 

they ought not to do anything whic! 
would derange this machinery. Kathe 

should they stimulate and encourag 

further experiments along the same lines. 
The true lesson of the Report was that 
compulsion was As re 
garded the general relations of this Bill to 


unnecessary, 


the delegation clauses of the Act of 1902, 
one of two things would happen, either the 


1902 clauses would be displaced by this | 
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Bill, or there would be friction, amounting 
in some cases to actual deadlock. It 
would, in his opinion, be a great pity to 
disturb schemes which had been working 
for only « few years, and by introducing 
the mechanism of a new Bill to check 
experiments which already had been fruit- 
ful, but were still incomplete. Therefore, 
vote the Second 


he should against 


Reading. 


*Mr. LUPTON (Lincolusiire, Sleaiord) 
said he could not vote for the bill, because, 
instead of giving the county councils real 
powers of delegation, it actually took 
away powers of delegation that they 
already possessed, It had been said by 
some of the supporters of the Bill that it 
would confer upon the local bodies the 
power of making regulations with regard 
to the attendances of children. On 
looking up the clause in the Bill, how- 
ever, he was referred to Section 74 of 
the Kiementary Education Act, and then 
he found that the power of regulating 
attendances was not delegated by this Bill, 


| On referring to the section referred to, he 


| hon. 





foundthat among the bye-laws which might 
be made werethoseas to compelling parents 
their children to school. If he 
might express an opinion on a matter of 
law, it seemed to him that the power to 
regulate attendance was not delegated by 
the Bill. The iil limited the existing 
powers of the county council, and for 
The 
University of 
London had said he did not want any more 
legislation on education. 


to send 


that reason he disapproved of it. 
Member for the 


So long as the 
‘yovernment interfered with education, 
so long would they have Parliament 
attempting to alter the law with respect 
to education. [le was quite certain that 
no law on this subject could ever be made 
Parliament which would suit all 
people. ‘There might be a majority who 
would approve of the law, but there 
would always be an important minority 
displeased with any law that might be 


| Vv 


passed. The Bill proposed specially to 
exempt the local committees from 
exercising the powers with respect to 
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the attendance of children at school. 
But for that exemption he would not 
have said anything at all about the 
measure. He thought the power in 
regard to compulsory attendance ought 
to be delegated to some local body who 
were in close touch and sympathy with 
the people. Leaving the question to be 
dealt with by a large central authority 
under rigid rules created bard cases and 
made the people hate education. A 
farmer in his own constituency had a 
large family of sons, and he had carefully 
educated them in the way he thought 
best. He had been repeatedly fined for 
not sending his children to school, the 
penalties amounting in all to £19. If 
a local committee had had to deal with 
that man, they would have considered 
whether the children were being pro- 
perly educated or not, and if that had 
been done the man would not have been 


prosecuted. These cases of cruelty were 
constantly arising in the agricultural 
districts. He knew of some very 


cultivated people, a farmer and his wife, 
whose daughter had passed the sixth 
standard. They removed to another 
home, and their daughter was compelled 
to attend a school where they did not 
teach above the fourth standard. This 
girl, who was forgetting what she had 
learnt, would be much better at home 
learning housework from her mother. 
He knew another case in which a farmer 
had a son, a fine strapping youth of thir- 
teen, who could learn nothing at school 
who was fond of horses and cattle, but 
although school education did nothing 
for him, he was compelled to attend when 
he could be more useful on the farm. They 
said that they wanted people on the land, 
and yet they were depriving boys and girls 
of the opportunity of learning to work on 
the land and to do household duties. They 
were teaching them to be clerks, of whom 
there were plenty already. If the power 
with respect to compulsory attendance 
were delegated to local committees they 
would exercise a more careful discrimina- 
tion and consider whether non-attendance 
was due to the drunkenness, negligence, 


Pay 
ai . Lupion. 
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‘he had attained a 
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or cruelty of the parents, or whether it 
was due to the wise discretion which led 
them to believe that the school was not 
the best place for a boy day by day after 
The 
sooner the whole system of compulsion 
in matters of education was swept away 
the better, for it was entirely destructive 
of all sound education. ‘They compelled 
children to go to school, and then the 
master thrashed them with a cane to learn 
things which they did not understand, 
Schools would have to be made pleasanter 
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certain age. 


and more practical places, and education 
would have to be given in such a way that 
both parents and children would like edu- 
eation. The present brutal 
thrashing children in schools, and of fining 
parents who did not send their children to 
school, was not the way to bring about 
good education. There was growing up 
a hatred of schools. The present kind of 
education, so-called, in elementary schools, 
was often little better than a farce—one 
teacher, not of the highest grade, to fifty 
children; what could he or she do to 
teach so many? He could not support 
the bill, because it curtailed the powers 
of delegation which the county councils 
already had. 


system of 


*Mr. CARLILE (Hertfordshire, St. 
Albans) expressed that the 
Minister for Education had only been 
able to attend during a smail portion of 
this important debate. The Parliamen- 
tary Secretary to the Board was rather 
ungenerous when he twitted the sup- 
porters of this Bill with having taken 

y word of it from the Bili of 
1906. The hon. Gentleman’s — speech 
seemed to indicate that everything he 
desired in the way of devolution, that 
could make for efliciency, was already in 
existence, and, therefore, it was hardly 
necessary that he should rise to support 
the Bill. The hon. Gentleman claimed 
that the Bill would make for the efficiency 
of education. On the other hand, the 
opponents maintained that it would do 
nothing of the kind, but rather discourage 
the local education authority and the 
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local managers. It would vesagrie nt Question “That the Question be now 

county councils, because it put a pistol | put,” put, and agreed to. 

to their heads and told them how they | 

must act. | Question put accordingly, “ That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 
Mr. ADKINS rose in his place and | 

claimed to move “ That the Question be | The House divided :— Ayes, 196 ; Noes, 


58. (Division List, Ne. 32.) 


now pub. 





AYES. 

{braham,. William (Cork, N.E. )} Grant, Corrie | M'Kenna, Rt. Hon. Reginald 
Acland, Francis Dyke Gulland, John W. \[addison, Frederick 
Alden, Percy Gurdon, Rt Hn.SirW. Brampto: 1 | Mallet, Charles E. 
Armstrong, W. C. Heaton Gwynn, Stephen — ius \arks,G.Croydon (Launceston ) 
Ashton, Thomas Gair Taldane, Rt. Hon. Richard B \iarnham, F. J. 
Asquith, Rt.Hin. Herbert Henry | Halpin, J. \Lassie, J. 

\stburv, John Meir Hareourt, Rt. Hon. Lewis Meagher, Michael 
Baker, Joseph A. (Finsbury E.) | Harvey, A. G. C. (Rochdale) Micklem, Nathaniel 
Barlow. Percy (Bedford) Harwood, George Mooney, J. J. 
Barnard, E. B. Haslam, Lewis (Monmouth) Morgan, J. Lloyd(Carmarthen) 
Barry. E. (Cork, S.) Hayden, John Patrick Morley, Rt. Hon. John 
Beale. W. P. Hazel, Dr. A. E. Morton, Alphe us Cleophas 
Benn. W.(T’w’r Hamlets,S.Geo. | Hazleton, Richard Murphy, John (Kerry, East) 

.T. RB. (Essex, Maldon) Hedges, A. Paget Murphy, N. J. (Kilkenny, 8.) 

irrell, Rt. Hon. Augustine Helme, Norval Watson Iyer, Horatio 

Blac ‘+k. Arthur W. Hemmerde, Edward George Napier, T. B. 

Bolan |, John Henderson, Arthur (Durham) Nicholson,CharlesN.( Doneast’? 
Brockle “x W. B. Henderson,J.M. (Aberdeen, W.) | Nolan, Joseph 
Brunner, J .F.L.(Lanes., Leigh | Herbert, T. Arnold (Wycombe) | Norton, Capt. Cecil William 
Burns, Rt. Hon. John Higham, John Sharp O’ Brien, Kendal (Tipperary Mid 
Byles, William Pollard Hobart, Sir Robert O’Brien, Patrick (Kilkenny) 
Cameron, Robert Hodge, "John O’Brien, William (Cork) 
Carr-Gomm, H. W. Hogan, Michael O’ Connor, John (Kildare, N.) 
Causton. Rt. Hn. Richardixnight | Holt, Richard Durning O’ Doherty, Philip 
Cawley, Sir Frederick Howard, Hon. Geoffrey O’ Donnell, C. J. (Walworth) 
Cherry, Rt. Hon. R. R. Hudson, Walter | O'Grady, J 
Churchill, Rt. Hon. Winston 8. | Hyde, Clarendon 0’ Kelly, Conor (Mayo, N.) 
Cleland, J. W. | Llingworth, Perey H. O'Malley, William 
Clough, William Jackson, R. S. O’Shaughnessy, P. J. 
Collins, Stephen (Lambeth) Jacoby, Sir James Alfred | Philipps, Owen C. (Pembroke) 
Collins,Sir Wm.J.(S.Pancras,W | Jardine, Sir J. | Phillips, John (Longford, 8S.) 
Condon, Thomas Joseph Jones,Sir D.Brynmor (Swansea | Pickersgill, Edward Hare 
Cooper, G. J. Jones, Leif (Appleby) | Price,Robert John (Norfolk,E.) 
Corbett, A. Cameron (Glasgow ) | Jones, William(Carnarvonshire | Raphael, Herbert H. 
Corbett,C H (Sussex,E.Grinst’d | Kavanagh, Walter M. Rea, Russell (Gloucester) 
Crean, by ne Kekewich, Sir George Rea, Walter Russell (Scarboro’ 
Cremer, Sir Wi iliam Randal Kennedy, Vincent Paul Reddy, M. 
Cross! ley , William J. Kincaid-Smith, Captain edmond, John E. (Waterford 
Dewar, ‘Sir J. A. (Inverness-sh. | King, Alfred John (Knutsford) | Richards, T. F.(Wolverh’mpt’n 
Dickson-Poynder, Sir John P. Laidlaw, Robert Roberts, G. H. (Norwich) 
Dobson, Thomas W. Lamb, Ernest H. (Rochester) Roberts, John H. (Denbighs.) 
Donelin, Captain A, Lamont, Norman Robertson.Sir G.Scott( Bradf’rd 
Duncan, C. (Barrow-in-Furness Law, Hugh A. (Donegal, W.) tobson, Sir William Snowdon 
Dunn, A, Edward (Camborne) yland- Barratt, Francis Roche, John (Galway, East) 
Elibank, Master of Lea,Hugh Cecil (St.Pancras, E | Rowlands, J. 
Esslemont, George Birnie Lewis, John Herbert | Rutherford, V. H. (Brentford) 
Evans, Sir Samuel T. Lloyd-George, Rt. Hon. David | Samuel, Herbert L. (Cleveland) 
Everett, R. Lacey Lough, Thomas | Sassoon, Sir Edward Albert 
Farrell, James Patrick Lundon, W. | Scott, A. H.(Ashton-under-Lyne 
Ferguson, R. C. Munro Lyell, Charles Henry Sears, J. E. 
French, Peter Macdonald, J.M.(Falkirk B’ghs) | Seaverns, J. H. 
Fiennes, Hon. Eustace Maclean, Donald | Seddon, J. 
Flynn, — Christopher MacVeagh, Jeremiah (Down, S. | Shaw, Rt. Hon. T. (Hawick, B. 
— . He on. Sir Walter MaeV eigh, Charles ‘kn | Sheehan, Daniel Daniel 

‘ullerton, Hugh M‘Callum, John M. | Shipman, Dr. John G. 

cil \. H. M‘Hugh, Patrick A, | Sinclair, Rt. Hon. John 
Glendinning, R. G. M‘Kean, John Smeaton, Donald Mackenzie 
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Smyth, Thomas F. (Leitrim, S.) 
Snowden, P. 

Soames, Arthur Wellesley 
Spicer, Sir Albert 

Stanger, H. Y. 

Straus, B. 8S. (Mile End) 
Strauss, E. A. (Abingdon) 
Tennant, H. J. (Berwickshire) 
Thomas, Sir A. (Glamorgan, E.) 
Torrance, Sir A, M. 


Adjournment 


{COMMONS} 


Verney, F. W. 

Ward, John (Stoke-upon-Tren 
Waring, Walter 

Wason, John Catheart (Orkne 
Watt, Henry A. 

Whitbread, Howard 

White, Sir George (Norfol'x) 
White, J. D. (Dumbartonshire) 
White, Luke (York, E. R.) 
Whittaker, Sir Thomas Palmer 


NOES. 


Hon. A. Akers- 


Douglas, Rt. 


of the House. 


Wiles, Thomas 
Wilson, J. W.(Worcestersh, N,) 
Wilson, P. W. (St. Pancras, 8. 
Wilson, W. T. (Westhoughton) 
Winfrey, R. 
ag 
TELLERS FOR THE AyYEs— 
Mr. Adkins and Sir Francis 
Powell. 
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Remnant, James Farquharson 








Anson, Sir William Reynell 
Aubrey-Fletcher, Rt.Hon.Sir H 
Banbury, Sir Frederick George 
Beckett, Hon. Gervase 

Boyle, Sir Edward 

Bridgeman, W. Clive 

3ull, Sir William James 
Butcher, Samuel Henry 
Carlile, E. Hildred 
Cavendish, Rt.Hon. Victor C.W. 
Cecil, Evelyn (Aston Manor) 
Coaeil, Lord John P. Joicey- 
Cecil, Lord R. (Marylebone, E.) 
Clark,George Smith (Belfast... 
Clive, Percy Archer 
Coates, E. Feetham( Lewisham) 
Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H. A. FE. 
Corbett, T. L. (Down, North) 
(raig,Charles Curtis( Antrim... 
Dixon-Hartland,Sir Fred Dison 
Doughty, Sir George 


letcher, J.S. 
Gordon, J. 


tretton, John 
{Juinness, 


Montagu, E. 5 


Nield, Herbert 


Rees, J. D. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time and committed 
to a Standing Committee. 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND THE 
FIRST LORD OF THE ADMIRALTY. 
THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 

CHEQUER (Mr. Asquiru, Fifeshire, E.) : 

As no formal Motion for the adjournment 

of the House is made on Friday after- 

noon, and as I have received notice of 

Questions from the hon. Member for the 

Brentford Division, and others, which 

seem to call, in the public interest, for an 


Du Cros, Arthur Philip 
Grardner, Ernest 


Goulding, Edward Alfre1 
Walter Edward 
Harrisou-Breadley, H. B Walker, Col. W.H.( Lancashire) 
Hill, Sir Clement 

{ouston, Robert Paterson 
Kimber, Sir Henry 
M‘Arthur, Charles 
Magnus, Sir Philip 


Moore, William 
Pearee, Robert 


Randles, Si: John Scurrah 


Rawlinson, John Frederick Peel 


Roberts, Charles H. (Lincoln) 
Roberts, S. (Sheffield, Ecclesall 
Rogerts, F. E. Newman 
Smith, Abel H.(Hertford, East) 
falbot, Lord E. (Chichester) — 
Thornton, Perey M. 

Valentia, Viscount 


Warde, Col. C. E. (Kent, Mid) 
Williams, Col. R. (Dorset, W.) 
Wilson, A. Stanley (York, E.R, 
Wolff, Gustav Wilhelm 
Wortley, Rt. Hon, C. B. Stuart- 
Yoxall, James Henry 


TELLERS FOR THE Nors— 
Viscount Morpeth and Mr 
Wedewood. 


(Staffs, Leek) 


and neither the letter nor the answer was 
known or communicated to the Cabinet. 
| I may add, in view of some suggestions 
which appear to be made, that, before the 
letter arrived, the Cabinet had come toa 
‘final decision with regard to the Navy 
Estimates of the year. 


PRIVATE BILLS (GROUP B). 

Sir Henry KimBer reported from the 
Committee on Group 5 of Private Bills; 
That, for the convenience of parties, the 
Committee had adjourned till Tuesday 
next, at half past Eleven of the Clock. 


immediate answer, i will, with the per- | 


mission of the House, make the following 
statement :—It is the fact that on the 
18th of last month Lord Tweedmouth 

letter from the German 
It was a ‘purely private and 


received a 
mperor. 

personal communication conceived in an 
entirely friendly spirit. My noble friend’s 
answer was equally private and informal, 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


Whereupon Mr. SPEAKER adjourned 
the House without Question _ put, 
pursuant to Standing Order No. 3. 


Adjourned at three minutes after 
Five o’clock till Monday next. 
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1069 Returns, 
HOUSE OF LORDS 


Monday, 9th March, 1908. 





SAT FIRST. 
The Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire— | 
Sat first in Parliament after the death of 
his father. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


¢ | 
= The Lorp CHANCELLOR acquainted the 


© House, That the Clerk of the Parliaments 

had laid upon the Table the Certificate 
& from the Examiners that the further 
z Standing Orders applicable to the follow- 
ing Bill have been complied with: 
Bristo] Tramways [H.L.]. The same was 
ordered to lie on the Table. 


London and Windsor Motor Roads, 
Tramroads, and Tramways Bill [H.1.]. 
Presented, and read 1+. 


BOGNOR GAS LIGHT AND COKE COM- 
PANY BILL [u.1.]. 

The CHAtRMAN of COMMITTEES in- 
formed the House that the opposition to 
the Bill was withdrawn: The Orde 

made on Thursday last discharged, and 
Bill committed. 


SADDLEWORTH 
BILL 


AUDENSHAW AND 
URBAN DISTRICT COUNCILS 
[H.L.]. 

The CHAIRMAN of COMMITTEES in- 
~ formed the House that the opposition to 

S the Bill was withdrawn: The Orders 


the pie a of a Speech indicates revision by 


¢ made on 19th of February and Monday | 


last, discharged, and Bill committed. 


Madras Railway Company (Annuities) 
Bill. Brought from the Commons, read 
1*, and referred to the Examiners. 


An Asterisk 


Great Northern, Piccadilly, and 
Brompton Railway Bill [#.L.]; Metro- 
politan District Railway Bill [u.1.]. 
The Order made on Monday last 
appointing certain Lords the Select 
Committee to consider the Bills, 
charged. 


Metropolitan Electric Tramways Bill 
[H.L.]. Report from the Committee of 
Selection, that the Five Lords appointed 


a Select Committee on the Briton Ferry | 


VOL. CLXXXV. [FourtH SERIEs.] 


{9 Marcu 1908} 


dis- | 
| 1907. 


PASSENGERS 
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| Urban District Council Bill [H.1.], and 
| other Bills, do form the Select Committee 
| for the consideration of the Metropolitan 
| Electric Tramways Bill [H.u.]; read, 
| and agreed to: All petitions referred 
to the Committee, with leave to the 
_ petitioners praying to be heard by counsel 
| against the Bill to be heard as desired, 


| as also counsel for the Bill. 
| 


| —_—— 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 
NAVAL WORKS. 
Memorandum showing progress and 


expenditure, etc., on items included in 
the Naval Works Act. 


Reports, &e. 


COLONIES: ANNUAL. 
No. 556. Basutoland. Report for 
| 1906-1907. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
List of certified schools for blind, deaf, 
defective, and epileptic children in 
England and Wales on Ist August, 1907. 


London County Council Syllabus con- 
tained in a return to an Order of the 
House of Lords, numbered (115.-1.), 
1906. 


TREATY SERIES, No. 6. (1908.) 
Accession of Sweden to International 
Sanitary Convention; signed at Paris, 
3rd December, 1903, 20th December, 
1907. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND). 


Report for the year 1907, by the 
Director on the Royal Scottish Museum, 


_ Edinburgh. 


ARMY. 


Report of the War Office Committee 
on the treatment of soldiers invalided 
for tuberculosis. 


INDIA (TRADE). 


Tables relating to the trade of British 
India with British Possessions and 
Foreign Countries, 1902-1903, to 1906- 


TO AND FROM PLACES 
OUT OF EUROPE. 


Return showing: The numbers and 
nationalities of the passengers that left 


20 
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from places out of Europe; and the 


net balance of such passengers, outward | 


or inward, in each month of the year 


1908. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


Returns of accidents and casualties | 


as reported to the Board of Trade by the 
several railway companies in the United 


Kingdom during the three months ended | 


30th September, 1907, in pursuance of 


the Regulation of Railways Act (1871), | 
with reports of the inspecting officers, | 


assistant inspecting officers, and sub- 
inspectors of the Railway Cepartment 
of the Board of Trade upon certain 
accidents which were inquired into. 


MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS 
(ENGLAND AND WALES). 
General abstract of marriages, births, 
and deaths registered in England and 
Wales in the year 1907. 


CHURCH ESTATES COMMISSION. 

Fifty-seventh Report from the Church 
Estates Commissioners, for the year 
preceding Ist March, 1908. 

Presented (by command), and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


ARMY (TERRITORIAL FORCE 
ASSOCIATIONS). 

Schemes made by the Army Council 
for the establishment and constitution 
of Territorial Force Associations, con- 
taining a list of the members, so far as 
they have been appointed. for each 
Association. 


LEEWARD ISLANDS. 
Prison rule regarding the mode of 
employment of female prisoners. 


POST OFFICE. 


(Foreign and Colonial Parcel Post | 


(Beyrout, Constantinople, Smyrna, and 


Egypt))—The Foreign and Colonial | 
Parcel Post Amendment (No. 14.) | 


Warrant, 1908, dated, 8th February, 1908. 


(Money Orders)—The Money Order) 


Amendment (No. 2.) Regulations, 
1908, dated, 7th February, 1908. 


Laid before the House (pursuant to | 
Act), and ordered to lie on the Table. 





{LORDS} 





SMALL HOLDINGS AND ALLOTMENTS 


BILL [u.1. ]. 
Orders of the Day for the Second 
Reading read, and discharged. 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND THE 

FIRST LORD OF THE ADMIRALTY, 

THe FIRST LORD or tue AD. 
MIRALTY (Lord TweepMmovuts): My 
Lords, I understand that there are some 
Members of your Lordships’ House who 
are inclined to ask some questions about 
the extraordinary outburst which has 
taken place in the Press during the 
last few days. I beg to ask for 
that consideration which is always given 
to a Member of your Lordships’ House 
who has to make a short personal state- 
ment. I should like to anticipate any 
questions that may be put in this House, 
It is a fact that on Tuesday, 18th Feb- 
ruary, I received a ietter from his Im- 
perial Majesty the German Emperor. 
That letter came to me by way of the 
ordinary post. The letter was a private 
and a personal one. It was very friendly 
in its tone and quite informal. When I 
received that letter I showed it to Sir 
Edward Grey. He agreed with me that 
it should be treated as a private letter 
/and not as an official one. Accordingly, 
my Lords, on Thursday, 20th February, 
I replied to His Imperial Majesty the 
German Emperor in the same sense as 
directed to me— 


his own letter was 
that is to say, in a friendly and 
informal manner. All I shall say 


further is this, that I beg to assure your 
Lordships that I firmly believe the course 
| I adopted was a good one, and that it was 
calculated to do what we all so much 
desire, which is to do all that we can to 
|foster a good understanding between 
'the German Empire and ourselves. 


*THe Marquess or LANSDOWNE: 
My lords, I think that the First Lord of 
the Admiralty has done well to come to 
your Lordships’ House this evening and 
to offer to you at any rate some explana- 
tion of the remarkable episode which, 
during the last few days has engaged so 
_much public attention. If the noble 
Lord will forgive me for saying so, I 
would observe that what seemed to us 
/most worthy of attention was not 
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so much what he called the outburst | exceptional circumstances. It would be 
of opinion in the public Press as the | intolerable if alongside of official corres- 
substratum of fact which provided that pondence, properly recorded, accessible 
outburst. The noble Lord has vouch- | to those whom it most concerns, there 
safed us not much, but, at any rate,| should be extra-official correspondence 
some information with regard to this | not so accessible, not properly recorded, 
correspondence. We know, in the first | and hidden away in the private despatch- 
place, that these letters actually passed boxes of Ministers. But, my Lords, 
between His Imperial Majesty the [ do not wish to suggest that no excep- 
German Emperor and himself. We = tion should be allowed to this rule.’ I 
gather from him further that the cor- think it not improbable that there have 
respondence began with a letter ad- been occasions upon which Sovereigns 
dressed to him by His Imperial Majesty and rulers have found it convenient and 
—a letter, I presume, therefore, which useful to unburden themselves privately to 
was unsolicited by the noble Lord and the Ministers of other countries, and 
did not form any part ofa protracted and | if these confidences are made, as I believe 
continuous correspondence. That, I think, | this confidence was made, with nothing 
is an important fact, and one which but friendly intentions, I am far from 
should not be lost sight of. Then we saying that any harm can result from 
learn further that the letter was in char-| them. But I would venture to lay 
acter a private and personal letter, that this down as a principle from which 
in form it was wholly unofficial, and that no departure should be allowed, that, 
in substance it was friendly in tone if communications of this sort are to 
towards this country. It naturally take place at all, they should never be 
occurs to one that a letter of this allowed to create a diplomatic situation 
kind would be very much the counter- different from the diplomatic situation 
part of the kind of communication which created by the official and recorded 
might pass by word of mouth between documents. 

a great Sovereign and an _ English 

Minister upon those occasions which, as Lory TWEEDMOUTH nodded assent, 
we know, occur from time to time when 
our Ministers are brought into contact Tue Marquess or LANSDOWNE: 
with the rulers of other countries. No | I am glad to see that the noble Lord 
one would, I think, regard a con- | signifies his assent to that doctrine, and 
versation of that kind as denoting [ am sure I may take it from him that 
any impropriety of conduct on the part this particular letter did not have the 
of the Minister who took part in it. We effect which I suggest. The noble Lord 
gather, also, from the First Lord of will forgive me for saying that there is 
the Admiralty that his reply fol-| another rule which, I think, should 
lowed upon the lines of the communica- be observed in regard to such somewhat 
tion which he received—that it was irregular communications, and that is, 
private, personal, and informal in its| if they are, indeed, to be regarded as 
character. There has been expressed | and treated as private correspondence, 
in many quarters an earnest desire that | that privacy should be strictly respected. 
this correspondence should be given| I am afraid that upon this occasion 
to the public, but I infer from the state-| either the noble Lord has _ betrayed 
ment of the noble Lord that that is not} his own secret or has allowed 
his intention, and I am bound to say others to betray it for him. At 
that if that is not his intention we} any rate, there seems to me to have 
—so far as [ and my friends who} been only that amount of privacy 
sit near me are concerned — shall | attaching to this correspondence which 
not press him to depart from it. might be considered to attach, let us 
But, my Lords, this incident naturally | say, to the private view of the Royal 
gives rise to many questions as to} Academy at the beginning of the season. 
the propriety of these extra-official| The result has been most unfortunate. 
communications. I] do not think I} Public opinion has been much moved, 
shall be challenged when I say that | and I am sure thatall those who earnestly 
they ought to occur only under very | desire, as the noble Lord does and as we do, 
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that the relations between tnis country and 
Germany should be of the most friendly 
description, must greatly regret that 
this incident should have occurred to 
excite and disturb the public mind. My 
Lords, we on this side of the House 
desire neither to do nor to say anything 
which can add to that excitement, or 
which can increase in any way the 
embarrassment which I am afraid this 
occurrence must have occasioned to His 
Majesty’s Government. 


Eart ROSEBERY: My Lords, 
I confess I have only one apprehension 
in regard to this matter, and that is 
that as a nation we may be making 
ourselves slightly riliculous by the fuss 
which has been made about this corre- 
spondence. So far as I know there has 
been no secrecy about it; in fact, my 
noble friend complains that there has not 
been enough. But the facts are suffi- 
ciently clear. I gather from the news- 
papers, which seem to have been singu- 
larly well informed of late, that the 
German Emperor was somewhat dis- 
quieted by a letter which appeared in 
the public prints, in which very pointed 
note was taken of himself. And if I am 
still to believe the public prints, he wrote 
a letter, partly of banter, to my noble 
friend the First Lord of the Admiralty 
on this subject, to which my noble 
friend replied in, I suppo.e, as near 
a tone of banter as one in his situation 
can employ towards as exalted a potentate 
as the German Emperor. Out of this 
we have seen a whole world of absolutely 
insane inferences drawn—that the Ger- 
man Emperor was attempting to in- 
fluence my noble friend, with a view 
to cutting down the Navy Estimates, to 
check the progression of our armaments, 
to neutralise the defensive activities of 
our nation, and in some subterranean 
manner to subvert the whole Constitu- 
tion of the British Government. Surely 
that is placing ourselves, our Government, 
our institutions, in a supremely ridiculous 
position. The German Emperor is not 
merely a great potentate, but a potentate 
of remarkable intelligence, born of an 
English mother, who has paid many 
visits to this country, and is intimately 
acquainted with our political Constitu- 


{LORDS} 
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would have entered bis head, or the 
head of any educated person outside of a 
lunatic asylum in Germany, that by 
a private communication to my noble 
friend he could exercise any influence 
whatever on the progress of British 
armaments. Now that is where I am 
afraid we are likely to make ourselves 
ridiculous in this country. There is a 
section of the Press which seems to make 
it its object to seek to create bad relations 
between this country and Germany, and 
I am afraid—though I am less perfectly 
acquainted with the subject—that there 
is a corresponding section of the Press in 
Germany which also has for its object 
to make bad relations between the two 
countries. Futhermore, there seems to be 
an impression that because we have 
arrived—and we are all glad that we 
have arrived—at a friendly feeling with 
France, it is necessary, therefore, that we 
should take up an attitude of some 
asperity toGermany. And those sections 
of the Press, both in England and in 

















tion, and Iam quite sure that it never 
The Marquess of Lansdowne. 


Germany, which foster these ideas, take 
up every trivial incident—and, though I 
am full of respect both for my noble friend 
and for the German Eniveror, I cannot 
consider this as anything but a triviel 
incident—and are ready to take advantage 
of every trivial incident to excite morbid 
suspicion between the two nations which, 
in my mind, is gradually developing into 
a danger to European peace. My Lords, 
there is no earthly reason that I know— 
it is true, it is long since I had any direct 
contact with foreign affairs—why our 
friendship with France should necessarily 
entail a hostile attitude towards Germany. 
Our insular position, our great commercial 
relations with the entire universe, ought 
to make our foreign policy as nearly as 
possible a policy of amity all round. 
We have further to recollect in connection 
with that policy this important fact, 
that our enemies of to-day may be our 
friends of to-morrow, and our friends of 
to-day may be our enemies of to-morrow. 
What then is the lesson I draw from the 
excitement produced by this very slight 
incident ? It is this—that the respousi- 
bility of the Press both in England and 
in Germany should be realised by that 
Press, and that they should not lash both 
nations into a state of soreness which 
some day may amount to exasperation 
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and may produce the gravest dangers to | 
European peace. There is one considera- | 
tion that arises from the very constitution | 
ofthat mighty German Army, numbering | 
some 4,000,000 of men, which should | 
not be overlooked by any thoughtful | 
observer at this time. It is this—that | 
it is an Army which is practically the | 
German nation, and that before any | 
German Government, however powerful | 
it may be, declares war against any 
country, it must have the support of that | 
nation behind it; and it can only have | 
the support of the German nation in a_ 
war against Great Britain when the 





exasperated as to render further peaceful | 
conditions impracticable. 


before Five o’clock, till To- 


o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, 9th March, 1908. 


The House met at a quarter before 


Three of the Clock. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


Blaydon and Ryton Water (Transfer) | 
Bill; Dublin and South Eastern Rail- 
way Bill; Dartford Gas Bill; Knott 
End Railway Bill. Read a second time | 
and committed. 


Gosport Gas.—Reported, with Amend- 


ments. Report to lie upon the Table, 
and to be printed. 


PETITIONS. 











LICENSED PREMISES (EXCLUSION OF | 
CHILDREN). 

Petitions for legislation: From 
Appleby; Keswick; Kirkby Thore ; 
Leeds; and Plymouth; to lie upon the 
Table. 


{9 Marcu 1908} 


feelings of that nation have been so} 


House adjourned at ten minutes | 


morrow, a quarter-past Four | 
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SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 

Petitions in favour: From Tanfield 
Lea; Temple Sowerby ; and Wolverton ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


Reports, &c. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 
EDUCATION (SCOTLAND). 


Copy presented, of Report for the 
year 1907 by the Director on the Royal 


| Scottish Museum, Edinburgh [by Com- 


mand]; to lie upon the Table. 


| POST OFFICE (FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 


PARCEL POST). 
Copy p:esented, of the Foreign and 
Colonial Parcel Post Amendment (No. 14) 
Warrant, 1908, dated 8th February 


| 1908 [by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


BIRTHS, AND DEATHS 
(ENGLAND). 

Copy presented, of General Abstract 
of Marriages, Births, and Deaths regis- 
tered in England and Wales in the year 
1907 [by Command]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


MARRIAGES, 


COLONIAL REPORTS (ANNUAL). 


Copy presented, of Colonial Report 


| No. 556 (Basutoland, Report for 1906-7) 


[by Command]; to lie upon the Table. 


LEEWARD ISLANDS. 

Copy presented, of Prison Rule regard- 
ing the Mode of Employment of Female 
Prisoners [by Act]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


NAVAL WORKS. 


Copy _ presented, of Memorandum 
showing Progress and Expenditure, ete. 


'on Items included in the Naval Works 
' Act [by Command] ; 


to lie upon the 
Table. 


CHURCH ESTATES COMMISSION. 
Copy presented, of Fifty-seventh Re- 


‘port from the Church Estates Commis- 


sioners for the year preceding Ist March 
1908 [by Command]; to le upon the 
Table. 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS, 1894 TO | 
1903. 


Copy presented,* of an” Order dated | 


27th February, 1908, revoking Order 
No. 5179 of the 19th May, 1894, defining 
a Foreign Animals Wharf at the Port 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne [by Act]; to 
lie upon the Table. 


DEER FORESTS (HIGHLAND CROFTING 


COUNTIES). 
Return ordered, “giving the name 


of each Deer Forest in the six Highland 
Crofting counties, the amount of its 
assessment, its acreage for the years 
1883, 1898, 1904, and 1908, and showing 
the increase or decrease in the acreage 
between the years 1904 and 1908 (in 
continuation of Parliamentary Paper 
No. 232, of Session 1905).”—(Mr. Weir.) 


{COMMONS} 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
| CIRCULATED WITH THE VOTES. 


Questions. 


British and Foreign Torpedo Boat 
Destroyers. 

Mr. ARTHUR LEE (Hampshire, 
Fareham): To ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty if he will state the numbers of 
torpedo-boat destroyers, of under eleven 
years of age from date of completion, in 
the Navies of Great Britain, the United 
States, Germany, France, and Japan, 
respectively, distinguishing — between 
vessels built and building, and also 
between the ocean-going and coastal 
types. 


(Answered by Mr. Edmund Robertson.) 
The information is as follows— 





| Ocean-going Destroyers. | 


Coastal Destroyers. 








| Built. | Building. | Built. Building. 
| | | 
Great Britain - ; . : | 107 | 13 | 13 | 23 
United States - - - -| 20 | 5 | on a 
Germany - .- f #2 > | 58 | 12 | 1 —_ 
France - - - & . | 42 | 33 | siads ‘ 
Japan - - ‘ > - . | 53 | 4 | it sats 





Evicted Tenants—Reinstatement of | 
Michael Lyons. 


Mr. WILLIAM ABRAHAM (Cork 
County, N.E.): To ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, | 
if he will state whether the Estates | 
Commissioners have effected the rein- 
statement of Michael Lyons, an evicted 
tenant, in his holding at Graigue, Shan- 
ballymore, County Cork, on the Purcell 
estate, the sale of which is in process of 
being completed. 





(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) 


Commissioners have not, 


The Estates 
up to the 


present, effected the reinstatement of 
Michael Lyons. 
sideration. 


The case is under con- 





Rural Public Houses. 


Mr. YOUNGER (Ayr Burghs): To 
ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer if 
he will furnish a Return showing m 
respect of every rural parish and every 
ward of a borough or urban district, and 
of every borough and urban district not 
divided into wards, the population per 
acre and the existing number of on- 
licences in such parish, ward, borough, 
or urban district. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Gladstone.) 
My right hon. friend has asked me to 
answer this Question. I regret that it is 
impossible to obtain and tabulate the 
information for which the hon. Member 
asks without very great labour, extending 
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1081 Questions, 


over a period which would prevent the 
issue of any such Return in time to be of 
commensurate value for the purposes of 
the discussion on the Licensing Bill. 


Purchase of the Home Farm Estate of Sir 
George Colthurst of Ballyvourney. 
Mr. SHEEHAN (Cork County, Mid) : 
To ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether memorials 
have been received by the Estates Com- 
missioners from the labourers and small 
landholders on the estate of Sir George 
(olthurst, at Ballyvourney, claiming 
that the portion of the estate known as 
the home farm should be acquired 
for the purposes of relieving congestion, 
enlarging the holdings of uneconomic 
owners, and providing for the needs of the 
labourers of the locelity; is he aware 
that at several public meetings of all the 
tenants on the estate resolutions have 
been unanimously adopted requesting 
the Estates Commissioners not to declare 
this property as an estate to be purchased 
under the provisions of the Land Act 
until the home farm is acquired for the 
purposes mentioned ; is a portion of the 
estate actually scheduled by the Con- 
sested Districts Board as a congested 
area, showing that the need for more land 
for the small tenants is one of undoubted 
urgency ; have the Estates Commissioners 
received a resolution signed by all the 
tenants who have not vet entered into 
purchase agreements, stating they will 
not sign these until the home farm is 
vested in the Commissioners; did the 
Commissioners receive a document from 
the hon. Member for Mid-Cork, showing 
that in one instance a sum of money was 
paid by the estate agents, Messrs. Hussey 
and Townsend, as an inducement to a 
tenant to sign his agreement ; whether, 
in view of the Land Purchase Act, this is 
an invalidating cause in the sale of the 
estate; and, seeing that the Estates 
Commissioners have promised the 
claimants for the distribution of the home 
farm an opportunity of being heard in 
support of their contention that Mr. 
Jeremiah Hegarty has no valid legal 
tenancy in the place, will there be a 









public and sworn investigation into all 
the circumstances surrounding this ¢ lleged 
tenancy of Mr. Hegarty. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) The Estates 


Commissioners 


have received’ the 
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| memorials referred to in the first part 
of the Question, but they are not aware 
whether, at several public meetings of ell 
‘the tenants, resolutions have been un- 
animously adopted requesting them not 
to declare the lands to be an estate until 
such lands have been acquired for the 
purposes mentioned. Portion of the 
estate is situated in a congested district. 
The Commissioners have received what 
purports to be a copy of a resolution 
signed by twenty-seven tenants, stating 
that they will not agree to purchase 
until the lands in question are given up 
for division amongst the landless people. 
of the district. The Commissioners, 
however, understand that there are more 
than 109 tenants on the estate who have 
not yet signed purchase agreements. 
A letter from the estate agent to the 
estate bailiff, enclosing a cheque for one 
of the tenants, has been forwarded 
to the Commissioners, but they have no 
information as to the circumstances of 
the case, and have not formed any opinion 
in the me’ter. The Commissioners have 
not promised to hold a public and sworn 


Questions. 


inquiry into Mr. Hegarty’s title to the 
holding. When they have received the 
Report of their inspector the Commis- 


sioners will consider the nature of Mr. 
Hegarty’s tenancy, and, having made 
such inquiries as they consider necessary, 
will deal with the matter according to 
law. 

Congested District Board’s Centre at 

astlerea. 

Mr. CHARLES CRAIG (Antrim, 8.) : 
To ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether the Con- 
gested Districts Board (Ireland) has 
recently established a centre at Castlerea ; 
what is the average yearly cost of that 
establishment, including managers, clerks, 
surveyors, and gangers’ fees; what 
operations have been undertaken by 
the district centre since it was formed ; 
how many cottages has it erected, and 
how many are now in occupation; how 
much land hos it bought; and how 
much has been divided up to the present 
time. 


(Answered by Mr. Birreli.) The Con- 
gested Districts Board inform me that 
their centre at Castlerea was established 
in June, 1905. The administrative cost 
of the staft is £1,401 per annum, excluding 
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£2,000 for working gangers employed on 
the works, whose wages are included in 
the labourers’ paysheets. The operations 
undertaken at this centre since it was 
formed embrace the management, im- 
provement, and preparation for resale of 
thirty estates. The estate improvement 
works between tke date of the establish- 
ment of this centre and the end of last 
month cost £47,346, being expenditure 
for mearing fences, road making and 
fencing, buildings, drainage works, and 
planting. In addition to these works 
the stsff have had the supervision of 
improvement of the houses and out- 
offices erected or improved by the 
tenants, and in respect of which assist- 
ance amounting to £1,236 has been paid 
by the Board to date; the control and 
supervision of the Board’s parish com- 
mittee scheme in nine parishes in respect 
of which the Board has made grants 
amounting to £1,150; the management 
of the Loughglynn Woods, including a 
saw mill where some 2,000 tons of timber 
are annually converted into scantlings 
for use in the Board’s works and for sale 
to the Bosrd’s tenants, and the rein- 
statement of thirty-two evicted tenants 
in their old holding. Forty-four new 
cottages with out-offices have been com- 
pleted on holdings intended for migrants, 
and twenty-six are in course of erection. 
Of this number thirty-nine are now in 
occupstion and three others will be 
occupied this week. The Board have 
purch:sed thirty estates in the district 
of Castlerea, containing 36,992 acres of 
tenanted land and 18,604 <cres of un- 
tenanted land, et a cost cf £460,255. 
About 9,164 acres of the untenanted land 
are bog. Of the total areas mentioned 
1,722 acres of tenanted land and 2,533 
acres of untenanted land, representing 
together a sum of £57,658, are not yet 
vested in the Board, and therefore no 
improvement works can yet be carried 
out upon these lands. Excluding the 
area of bog above mentioned, the Board 
have 9,440 acres of untenanted land 
available for migration and enlargement 
of holdings, and they have divided up 
1,940 «cres of this land, all of which is 
now ir the occupation of tenants. 


Questions. 


Outrage near Gort. 
Mr. CHARLES CRAIG: To ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 


{COMMONS} 
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of Ireland whether he is aware that on 
the night of 19th February, the house 
of John M’Namara, of Ballyboy, near 
Gort, County Galway, was fired into; 
that there were four shots fired from 
close range, and that the pellets struck 
the wall over M’Namara’s bed; and will 
he say whether any arrests have been 
mede. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) The police 
authorities inform me that on the night 
of 19th February three shots were fired, 





apparently at long range, into the house 
of John M’Namara. Some marks like 
those caused by pellets of shot were 
found on the wall over M’Nam ra’s 
bed, but no pellets could be found in the 
room. No arrest has yet been made. 


Mr. CHARLES CRAIG: To ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he is aware that on 
the night of 19th February the house 
of John Monahan, of Ballvboy, near 
Gort, was fired into, apparently by the 
same person or persons who fired into 
M’Nemara’s house; and whether any 
arrests have been made in connection 
with the matter. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) The fact is 
as stated in the Question. No arrest 
has vet been made in connection with 
the occurrence. 


Mr. CHARLES CRAIG: To ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he is aware that on the 
night of 18th February the house of a man 
named Cahill was fired into at Beagh, 
near Gort; whether any arrests have 
been made; and what steps are being 
taken to bring the perpetrators of this 
and other outrages of a similar nature 
to justice. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) The fact is 
as stated in the Question. No arrest 
has been made in connection with the 
offence. The police are using every 
endeavour in this and other similar 
cases to bring the offenders to justice. 


Ardnadooman Farm, near Loughrea. 
Mr. CHARLES CRAIG: To ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 





of Ireland whether he is aware that a farm 
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named Ardnadooran, near Loughrea, 
lately in the possession of James Palmer, 
has recently been taken forcible posses- 
sion of by the tenants of surrounding 
farms, and that this farm was formerly 
in the possession of Mrs. W. Duffy, who 
was evicted from it twenty years ago ; 
will he say whether any application has 
been received by the Estates Com- 
missioners from any person claiming to be 
entitled to be reinstated on this farm, 


either as the tenant or representative of | 


the tenant; what is the name of the 
person so claiming; and what course 
have the Estates Commissioners decided 
to adopt in the matter. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) The police 
authorities inform me that for some 
time past the people in the neighbour- 
hood of Ardnadooman farm have been 
making use of the farm by driving cattle 
and sheep on to it for grazing purposes. 
Mr. Palmer has taken no proceedings of 
any kind against the owners of the 
trespassing cattle. The Estates Com- 
missioners understand that these lands 
were at one time in the possession of a 
Mr. William M. A. Duffy, who was 
evicted from them. An application hes 
been received by the Commissioners 
from the hon. Member for South Galway 
for restoration as representative of the 
evicted tenant, but the Commissioners 
have decided to take no action thereon. 


Outrage at Cismona, near Loughrea. 

Mr. CHARLES CRAIG: To ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he is aware that on 
lith December last, on the lands of 
Cismona, near Loughrea, the owner or 
occupier of which is the hon. Member for 
South Galway, three stacks of oats were 
knocked down and scattered, that on 
the same day a grave was dug on the 
said lands and a dead seagull tied to a 
stick was placed at the head of the grave, 
and that the inhabitants of the district 
believe that the grave was intended for 
the hon. Member for South Galway, in 
case he took a grazing farm in the neigh- 
bourhood for which he was supposed to 
be negotiating; whether any arrests 
have been made in connection with the 
pulling down of the stacks ; and whether 
police protection will be afforded to the 
hon. Member ? 
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(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) The police 
authorities inform me that the facts 
are substantially as stated in the 
Question. No arrests have been made 
in connection with the occurrence, but 
the police are continuing their inquiries 
in the matter. The police are of opinion 
that the hon. Member for South Galway 
does not require protection. Should he 
do so it will be afforded to him. 


Questions. 


Government's Housing Bill—Extension to 
Treland. 

Mr. SHEEHAN: To ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether the Irish Government 
are prepared to recommend that the pro- 
visions of the Bill for the better housing 





|of the working classes, which is to be 
| introduced by the President of the Local 
| Government Board, shall apply to Ire- 
land; whether any steps are being taken 
to have included, or to suggest for in- 
clusion, in the measure clauses providing 
for the special conditions which obtain 
in Ireland; and whether the proposals 
contained in the Bill introduced by the 
hon. Member for North Tipperary will 
be considered in this connection. 





(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) The Irish 
Government are not prepared to recom- 
mend the extension of the Housing and 
Town Planning Bill to Ireland. The 
provisions of the Bill, while no doubt 
suitable to English industrial centres of 
population, would not meet the diffi- 
culties which present themselves in deal- 
ing with the housing problem in Ireland. 
Moreover the codes to be amended are 
not the same in the two countries, and 
the application of the vrinciples of the 
English Bill to Ireiard would present 
very great difficulties. I am having a 
careful examination made of the pro- 
posals contained in the Bill introduced 
by the hon. Member for North Tipperary. 





Alleged Intimidation of Mr. Bond o 
Rathowen. 

Mr. MOORE (Armagh, N.): To ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland if he is aware that on 
Monday, 24th February, a riotous crowd 
of thirty persons in open daylight over- 
powered the police protecting the pro- 
perty of Mr. Bond, of Fairy Hall, Rath- 
owen, and forced cattle up his avenue 
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to the windows of his house and destroyed 
his lawn, flower-beds, and tennis ground ; 
if the sergeant of police warned the crowd 
that he would hold them responsible ; 
and if it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to proceed against any of the 
members of the crowd. 


Questions. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) The police 
authorities inform me that the cattle re- 
ferred to in the Question were seized for 
non-payment of rent from a tenant on 
the estate of Mrs. McEndoo and Mrs. 
Reid. The animals were sold at Mullin- 
gar on 24th February, and were bought 
in for the tenant from whom they had 
been seized. A number of people as- 
sembled, and after the sale drove the 
cattle homewards. When passing the 
house of Mr. Bond, who is the agent of 
the estate referred to, some of the crowa 
drove the cattle through his gate and 
up the avenue leading to the house, 
damaging the turf, but doing no per- 
manent injury. The police who were 
present remonstrated with the people 
and tried to stop the cattle, and at length 
drove them back to the road assisted by 
some of the crowd. The question of 
instituting proceedings is under con- 
sideration. 


Cost of Maintenance of Insane Prisoners 
from Armagh Asylum. 

Mr. MOORE: To ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland 
if, on the expiration of their sentences, 
insane prisoners from the counties of 
Armagh, Monaghan, Cavan, and Tyrone, 
become solely chargeable to the county 
of Armagh by being treated as if admitted 
to the asylum as ordinary cases; and, if 
so, whether he proposes to remedy this 
state of affairs. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) I beg to 
refer the hon. Member to the Answer 
given on the 19th February by my right 
hon. friend the Attorney-General for 
Ireland to the similar Question of the 
hon. Member for Mid-Armagh. 


Reinstatement of Mary Coyle. 
Mr. VINCENT KENNEDY (Cavan, 


W.): To ask the Chief Secretary to the | 


Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland if he will 
state what steps have been taken to re- 
instate Mary Coyle, of Kilnalick, County 
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Cavan, whose husband was evicted by 
his landJord, John Fay, who is at present 
in possession of the evicted farm; was 
the inspector authorised to demand pay- 
ment of arrears due at the time of evic- 
tion; was the inspector in possession of 
private information regarding this evicted 
tenant and the evicted holding: and 
will he say from whom the inspector got 
his information. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) The 
Estates Commissioners inform me that 
they have inquired into the case of Mary 
Coyle and consider her to be a suitable 
person to work a farm. The Commis- 
sioners understand that the holding is at 
present in possession of the landlord. 
The matter has been referred to an in- 
spector, but the Commissioners have not 
yet received his report. 


Removal ot the Duke of York’s School. 

Sr HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central): To ask the Secretary of State 
for War whether it is intended to remove 
the whole of the Duke of York’s School 
to Dover when the buildings there are 
completed, or whether he would be dis- 
posed to retain the present buildings, or 
a portion of them, at Chelsea, where the 
school is of such interest to the people of 
London, in order to increase the numbers 
of soldiers’ sons trained and maintained 
by the State; and if it is decided that 
no part of the existing school can be re- 
tained, how is it proposed to appro- 
priate the site. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane}. 
It is intended wholly to remove the 
school from Chelsea to Dover. I am 
not in a position at present to give any 
information as regards the appropriation 
of the site. 


The Duke of York’s Schools. 

Mr. TREVELYAN (Yorkshire, W.R., 
Elland): To ask the Secretary of State 
for War what the trusts are upon which 
the Duke of York’s School is conducted ; 
in whom is vested the power of appoint- 
ing the body by whom it is governed; 
and from what source the present income 
is derived. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) 
There are no trusts connected with the 
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Duke of York’s School other than a trust 
for the Crown. The Commissioners of 
the school are appointed by Royal 
Warrant. The income of the school is 
wholly derived from public funds. 


Mr. TREVELYAN: To ask the 
Secretary of State for War in regard to 
the proposal to remove the Duke of 
York’s Schoo] from Chelsea to Dover 
from what source has the money neces- 
sary to purchase the land and erect the 
new buildings at Dover been obtained ; 
and to what purpose it is intended to put 
any surplus funds derived from the sale 
of the present site, if such sale is carried 
into effect. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) 
The money for the new site and buildings 
has been provisionally found from the 
Military Works Loan. The last part of 
the Question cannot be answered until 
the disposal of the site has been settled. 


Foreign Anti-Gambling Laws. 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. 
To ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he will obtain particulars 
from the representatives of the Govern- 
ment abroad and lay upon the Table 
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Board of Trade has in all cases appointed 
the Railway Commissioners to act as 
such arbitrators. 


(Answered by Mr. Lloyd-George.) 196 
such appointments were made in the five 
years 1903 to 1907. Of these, one 
appointment was made under Section 6 
of the Schedules to the Acts (Dentention 
of traders’ wagons), one under Section 2 
(6) (Reduction of rate where trucks are 
provided by a trader), and one under 
Section 5 (i.) (Services at private sidings) 
and 7 (Charges for use of special struc- 
tural accommodation). The remainder 
were made under Section 5 (iv.) (Occu- 
pation of accommodation beyond a period 
reasonably necessary for the delivery of 
traffic) ; and, although the actual number 
of appointments was 193, many of the 
disputes related to accommodation at 
|the same town, different traders being 
|eoncerned. The total number of towns 
/involved was twelve. In all cases the 

Railway and Canal Commission was 
| appointed arbitrator. 





| 


| Harbour on the North Devon or Cornwall 
Coast. 


SOARES (Devonshire, Barn- 
To ask the Secretary to the 


| Mr. 
| staple) : 





particulars of the 1907 proposed new | Board of Trade whether the Harbour 
anti-gambling bourse laws of the German | Grants Committee have yet made their 
Government; in addition to the 1903! Report on the question of the provision 
Austrian Government Bourse Bill; and | of a harbour of refuge on the coast of 
the proposed Italian, Hungarian, and | North Devon or Cornwall: and, if so, 
Greek Governments anti-gambling Bourse | whether such Report can be laid upon 
Bills. | the Table of the House. 

(Answered by Mr. Lloyd-George.) His | (Answered by Mr. Lloyd-George.) } 
Majesty’s representatives in the countries | have receved the Report in question 
named have been requested to furnish | within the last few days, and it is still 
particulars of any legislative proposals | under consideration. It is not usual to 
on the part of the various Governments | present the Reports of the Harbour 
of the nature indicated by the hon./| Grants Committee to Parliament, and I 
Member. | see no reason to make an exception in 

| the present case. 
Railway Arbitrations. | 
Mr. WHITEHEAD (Essex, S.E.): | The Railway Inquiry. 

To ask the President of the Board of} Mr. FIELD: To ask the President 
Trade in how many cases during the five | of the Board of Trade whether the Gov- 
years expiring on 31st December, 1907. | ernment will consider the advisability of 
the Board of Trade has appointed arbi- | appointing a Commission to inquire into 
trators under the Provisional Order | and report upon the nationalisation of 
Confirmation Acts of railway companies | the railways in Great Britain and Ireland, 
(and under which section and sub-sec- | and to inquire into and report upon the 
tions) to decide disputes between railway | system of preferential through rates for 
companies and traders ; and whether the | imported goods and produce. 
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(Answered by Mr. Lloyd-George.) As 
I informed the hon. Members for the 
Stowmarket Division and Stockport on 
the 4th instant, an informal Railway 
Conference is now considering a number 
of questions affecting railways, including 
amalgamations and working agreements, 
and preferential rates on imports. Until 
some progress has been made with the 


proceedings I am unable to say whether | 
it will be necessary to institute any other | 
machinery for inquiry such as is suggested | 
As regards Ireland | 


by the hon. Member. 
a Vice-Regal Commission is at present 


engaged in a comprehensive inquiry | 


relating to railways. 


Food Imports and Consumption. 
Mr. MENZIES (Lanarkshire, 8.): To 


ask the hon. Member for South Somerset, | 


as representing the President of the Board 
of Agriculture, if he can state what pro- 


portion the food imports into the United | 


Kingdom in 1906, consisting of wheat 
and wheat flour, meat and dairy produce, 
bear, in quantity and value, to the total 
consumption of these articles by the 
people in that year; what are the re- 
lative figures for the United States, 
Germany, and France; what was the 


quantity and value of all the wheat and | 


wheat flour imported from British Pos- 
sessions and Foreign Countries respect- 
ively in that year; and what was the 
amount grown in the United Kingdom 
and used for food by the people. 


(Answered by Sir Edward Strachey.) 


In 1906 the imports of wheat and wheat | 


flour into the United Kingdom were 78 
per cent. of the total supply. In Ger- 
many the imports in 1905 (the latest year 
for which Returns are available) were 35 
per cent., and in France, in 1906, 3 per 
cent. of the total supply. 
possible to state precisely what propor- 
tion of the total supply was directly 
consumed by the people, but the deduc- 
tion for seed and for use other than for 
bread-making is comparatively small. 
No official Returns of the Home supply 
of meat or dairy produce are available, 
but accepting the best available estimates 
it may be calculated that in the United 
Kingdom in 1906 imported supplies were 
of meat about 47 per cent., of butter 57 
per cent., and of cheese 61 per cent., of 
the total consumption. For France the 
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year the imports of meat were 3 per cent., 
| and of cheese 5 per cent., of the total 
| supply. Of butter there was a surplus 
'exported. In Germany in 1905 the 
| imports of meat were 11 per cent. of the 
| total consumption, but the figures in this 
case include lard, which is not included 
in the other cases. No figures are avail- 
able for the German production of butter 
and cheese. The United States has a 
considerable exportation of all these 
commodities. It is not practicable to 
give accurate comparative figures of 
values. The imports of wheat and wheat 
‘flour into the United Kingdom in 1906 
| were :— 


| 


Value. 


Cwts. 
British 
- 35,077,861 £12,352,917 
Foreign 
- 77,598,089 £27,140,481 
|The quantity of wheat grown in the 
| United Kingdom in 1906 was 32,474,164 
| ewts., of which probably from 85 to 90 
| per cent. was directly used for food by 
the people. 


From 
Possessions 


From 
Countries 


Prohibitions of Hay and Straw Imports. 

Mr. WILES (Islington, 8.): To ask 
the hon. Member for South Somerset, 
as representing the Presilent of the 
Board of Agriculture, whether it is pro- 
posed to prohibit imports into this 
‘country of European hay and straw; 
and, if so, on what date the prohibition 
will come into force. 


(Answered by Sir Edward Strachey.) 
|An order for this purpose was issued 
‘last Wednesday, and comes into opera- 
| tion to-day. 


| Loss of Registered Letters for New York. 
| Mr. CHARLES ROBERTS (Lincoln): 
| To ask the Postmaster-General, whether 
| the Post Office have any news of certain 
‘registered letters posted to New York 
_per “Celtic,” sailing on 22nd January, 
}and arriving on 30th January which 
‘letters are undelivered and are mi sing; 
and what steps are being taken to trace 
the same. 


(Answered by Mr. Sydney Buxton.) I 
regret to find that certain registered 
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letters sent to New York by the packet { Keys, and I am not ye! in a position to 
“Celtic” on 22nd of January, have  dezidewhatoughttobedore. Thematter 


failed to be delivered. There is every 


reason to believe that the letters were | 


| 


duly forwarded from this country, and | 
I have already made urgent represen- | 


tations on the subject to the Post Office 
of the United Sta‘es. 


Pay of Telegraphists. 

Mr. GILL (Bolton): To ask the 
Postmaster-General wuether his atten- 
tion has been called to the fact that the 
maximum pay of telegraphists at Bolton 
previous to 1905 was 50s. per week, 
that since that period the maximum of 
the scale has been fixed at 48s., and the 
Hobhouse scheme keeps the wages at 
that sum, and that at Manchester and 
Liverpool the maximum is 56s. per 


requires very careful consideration. 


The Walker oe and Knighthood 
ees. 

Sir WILLIAM BULL (Hammersmith) : 
To ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
whether, in view of the advice the Trea- 
sury has received as to the Walker 
Trustees’ claims, the Government will 


‘take measures to protect the baronets 


week; and whether, seeing that the 
Government can take to protect baronets 


Board of Trade Returns published 
recently show that while the cost of 
living in Manchester and Liverpool is 
&6 as compared with London at 100, 
that of Bolton is 82, and that there is a 
difference of 4 per cent. on the cost of 


and knights from whom these fees have 
been demanded under a threat of legal 
proceedings, and apply for a return of 
the amounts paid by certain of them 
under a misapprehension of the true 
facts of the case. 


(Answered by Mr. Runciman.) I am 
not aware of any measures which the 


and knights from the demands of the 
Walker Trustees, but I have not heard 
that any legal proceedings have yet been 
taken. I see no ground on which I could 


_apply to the Trustees for a return of fees 


living, he propose: to take any steps to | 
deal with the difference of maxima of | 


48s, and 56s. per week. 


(Answered by Mr. Sydney Bucton.) 
My attention has been called to the facts 
mentioned. The classification of Bolton 
under the revision recommended by the 
Parliamentary Committee is at present 
in suspense. The final position of Bol- 
ton in the new classification will, as 
recommended by the Committee, depend 


not only upon the cost of living at that | [2° ] 
United States of America and the Repub- 


| lic of Mexico; and whether he would 


town, as ascertained by the Board of 
Trade, but also on the volume of work 
performed there. 


The Constitution of the Isle of Man. 

Mr. HARWOOD (Bolton): To ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, whether any decision has 
been arrived at respecting the petition 
presented to him on 13th February 
by the House of Keys, asking for certain 
reforms in the constitution of the Isle 
of Man. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Gladstone.) 
I have had the advantage of consulta- 
tion with the authorities of the island 
and the representatives of the House of 





paid to them, whether under a misappre- 
hension or otherwise. 


Money-Metal Producing Countries— 
Suggested Union. 

Mr. FIELD: To ask Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, whether his attention 
has been directed to letters addressed 
to the Treasury Department respecting 
a proposed union of money-metal-pro- 
ducing countries to control the money - 


'metal wealth of the three Kingdoms and 





the Colonies, in conjunction with the 


consider the advisability of forming suck 
a union, with a view of producing greater 
stability in the money markets and pro- 
viding sufficient metal currency for com- 
mercial wants. 


(Answered by Mr. Asquith.) I have 
had the letters referred to in the Ques- 
tion before me, but I do not think it 
advisable to take anv steps in the direc- 
tion suggested. 


Stock Exchange Gambling. 
Mr. FIELD: To ask Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, whether he is aware 
message to 


of President Roosevelt’s 
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Congress respecting speculative gamb- 
ling; whether he is aware of the mea- 
sures then adopted by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. Cortelyou, and the 
Association of New York Bankers to 
check the financial panic under threats 
of prohibition of bear sales and of bull 
gambling in fictitious stocks and shares ; 
and whether, in view of those facts, he 
will confer with the American Govern- 
ment to consider co-operatively some 
united action to prevent gambling in 
options and futures. 


Questions. 


(Answered by Mr. Asquith.) I have 
followed very carefully the history of 
the recent financial crisis in America, 
but I do not think there would be any 
advantage in conferring with the United 


States Government in the manner 
suggested. 


Ballyseedy Estate, County Kerry. 


Mr. THOMAS O'DONNELL (Kerry, | 


W.)): To ask the Chief Secretary to the 


Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether his | 


attention has been directed to the claims 
of Mr. Thomas O’Connor and Mr. William 
O'Neill in reference to lands on the 


Ballyseedy, County Kerry, estate; and | 


will he say what action the Estates Com- 
missoners, who are in possession of the 
facts, intend to take regarding the matter. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) The Estates 
Commissioners inform me that they 
have inquired into the application of 
William O'Neill, who was evicted from a 
holding on the Blennerhassett estate, 
and that they consider him to be a 
suitable person to worka farm. The case 
has been referred to an inspector with a 
view to providing O'Neill with a holding. 
The Commissioners are unable to trace 
the receipt of any application from 
Thomas O'Connor. 


Claims of Transition Teachers. 

Mr. THOMAS O'DONNELL: To ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, whether he has re- 
ceived from teachers in Ireland, known 
as transition teachers, a statement em- 
bodying their claims ; 
aware that in the issue of the National 
Board’s Rules, 1902, it was stated that 
special consideration would be given 
to the cases of those teachers and their 


whether he is| 


| destroyers in home waters were stationed 
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claims dealt with as if they were in the 
service before the issue of the new rules 
of 1900; whether, seeing that no con- 
sideration has been given but that in- 
justice has been inflicted, he will cause 
an inquiry to be made into the whole 
facts and circumstances connected with 
the payment of those teachers. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) I beg to 
refer the hon. Member to the Answer 
which I gave on the 3rd instant to the 
similar Question put by the hon. Member 
for South Down. 





| QUESTIONS IN THE HOUSE. 
| 


Gibraltar Docks. 

Mr. LEVY LEVER (Essex, Harwich): 
| I beg to ask the Secretary to the Admir- 
alty whether the dry docks at Gibraltar 
are of sufficient size to take in a vessel 
| with a compartment damaged and full of 
water of the “Dreadnought,” “ Invin- 
_cible,” and improved and larger “ Dread- 
nought ” type. 


THE CIVIL LORD or tHe ADMIR- 
| ALTY (Mr. LamMBert, Devonshire, South 
| Molton): The reply is in the affirmative 
'so far as the two largest docks are 
concerned. 


New Armoured Ships. 

Mr. BELLAIRS (Lynn Regis) : I beg 
|to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
| whether the designs for the armoured 
| ships of the programme of 1909-10 will 
| be so far advanced this financial year as 
'to enable the Admiralty to lay the ships 
| down at the beginning of 1909-10, if it 
| is found necessary through the advanced 
construction of armoured ships by the 
| two strongest naval Powers forming the 
| two Power standard. 


| 

Mr. LAMBERT : The designs of 
ivessels about to be laid down will be 
| prepared in sufficiently good time to 
| admit of their construction being taken 
| in hand when required. 
| 


Destroyers at Devonport. 
| Mr. BELLAIRS: I beg to ask the 


| Secretary to the Admiralty how many 


‘of the forty-five fully - commissioned 
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at Devonport in the first fortnight of 
December, 1906 ; how many of the forty- 
five destroyers were under repair or in 
dock at that time; and how many were 
attached to instructional training estab- 
lishments. 


Mr. LAMBERT : Nine destroyers were 
tenders to the gunnery and_ torpedo 
establishments, fifteen were based on 
Devonport, and eight were lying at that 
port at the period in question. Nine 
boats were in hand for repairs, but only 
one was in dock, 


Established Dockyard Workmen. 


Mr. MALLET (Plymouth): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether the list of established workmen 
in His Majesty’s dockyards is now 
indefinitely suspended; and, if not, 
whether he can state when the advan- 
tages of the establishment will again be 
thrown open to the men. 


Mr. BRAMSDON (Portsmouth): At 
the same time may I ask the Secretary 
tothe Admiralty whether he will state 
when the list of established men now 
temporarily suspended in the Royal dock- 
yards will be again opened, or if their 
Lordships have under consideration the 
question of permanently discontinuing such 
establishment. 


Mr. LAMBERT: The question of the 
establishment is under the consideration 
of His Majesty's Government at the 
present time. 


HM.S. “Cesar” Gunnery Practice 
Accident. 


Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I | 


beg to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 


whether the Admiralty have yet decided | 


on the compensation to be granted to the 
young girl who resides with her widowed 
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Mr. LAMBERT: Yes, but the parents 
refused it and the matter is now under 
consideration. 


Questions. 


Mr. WEIR: Was it an offer of 1s. 
or 1s. 3d. per week for life ? 


[No Answer was returned. | 


The Beresford-Scott Dispute. 

Mr. LEA (St. Pancras, E.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether he will communicate to the House 
the official correspondence between the 
Lords of the Admiralty and Admirals 
Beresford and Scott respecting the signal 
made from H.M.S. “Good Hope” ; which 
Admiral was to blame in the matter ; and 
what action has been taken by the 
Admiralty. 


Mr. LAMBERT: The Admiralty 
would deprecate publishing official corre- 
spondence relating to the discipline of the 
Fleet ; but I am authorised to say that they 
directed the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Channel Fleet to convey to the Rear- 
Admiral commanding the first cruiser 
squadron an expression of their Lordships’ 
grave disapprobation of his signal to the 
“ Roxburgh ” on the 4th November last. 


South African War—Royal Artillery 
Batteries. 

Mr. COCHRANE (Ayrshire, N.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War how many batteries of Royal 
Artillery were despatched from this 
, country to South Africa during the course 
of the war. 





THE SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Hatpane, Haddington): 
Fifty batteries of Royal Artillery were 
sent from this country to South Africa 
during the war in 1899 to 1902. 


mother at Saltburn, Ross-shire, and who | 


was injured and permanently crippled by 
gunners from H.M.S. “Cesar” during 
gun practice in the summer of 1906. 


Mr. LAMBERT: The question of the 
amount of compensation to be paid to 
the injured girl is at present under 
consideration. . 


Mr. WEIR: Has,any offer been made 
to the girl ? 


The Special Reserve. 

Mr. COCHRANE: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War if he will 
state from what sources the 4,000 men 
of the Special Reserve, who are to be 
included in Section A of the Reserve, 
will be drawn ; what will be the nature 
and amount of their training prior to 
taking the field with the Regular ‘Army ; 
and to what arm or arms of the service 
| are they to be attached. 
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Mr. HALDANE: The 4,000 men of 
the Special Reserve in Section A_ will 
be composed as follow: Royal Artillery, 
520; Infantry, 3,030; Army Medical 
Corps, 450. The Artillery and Infantry 
will be drawn from the Special Reserve. 
The Medical Corps men will be drawn 
from the Territorial Force and will be 
supernumerary to the establishment of 
their Territorial units. The men of 
Section A Special Reserve will receive 
the same amount of training as other 
Special Reservists. On being called out 
they will at once form part of the Regular 
Army and may possibly take the field 
without further training. 


Mr. COCHRANE: Does the Reserve 
exist ? 


Mr HALDANE: The training 
brigades of the Artillery are working all 
over the country ; the new depot battalions 
are also working, recruits are coming in, 
and, moreover, a good many of the 
disbanded Militia are coming over. But, 
of course, there is nothing like the 
complete establishment yet. 


Indentured Labour for the New Hebrides. 
Sir HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central): I beg to ask the Under-Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies how many 
men, women, aud children have been 
exported from the New Hebrides during 
the six months ending 31st January, 
1908, under the indenture labour arrange- 
ments concluded by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and particularly how many were 
shipped to the French settlements. 


THE UNDERSECRETARY or 
STATE For THE COLONIES (Mr. 
CHURCHILL, Manchester, N.W.): The hon. 
and gallant Member will probably have 
seen from the Report, a copy of which has 
recently been placed in the Library of 
the House, that the New Hebrides Con. 
vention, to which I presume he refers, 
only came into force on 2nd December 
last, and has not therefore been in 
operation six months. He will also have 
seen, from the despatches printed on 
pages 33-42 of Cd. 3876 of 1908, that 
the French Government are, as they 
always have been and must remain, solely 
responsible for the recruiting of New 
Hebrides natives for New Caledonia, 
just as His Majesty’s Government remain 
similarly responsible for recruiting for 
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Fiji. The Question of the hon. and 
gallant Member is, therefore, not one for 
His Majesty’s Government, so far as it 
refers to New Caledonia; so far as it refers 
to Fiji, I may say that there is no reason 
to suppose that during last December 
and January there were any more natives 
recruited for that Colony than during 
the two corresponding months in the 
many previous years for which Fiji 
has obtained labourers from the New 
Hebrides. During the five years 1902-6, 
inclusive, the total number of New 
Hebrides natives recruited for Fiji was 
eighty-seven. If this average of about 
seventeen a year has been maintained 
the total number recruited during Decem- 
ber and January would be nearly three, 
Natives are not recruited for any other 
places outside the group. 


Questions. 











Nyassaland. 

*Mr. REES (Montgomery Boroughs): 
I beg to ask the Under-Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether the 
Government contemplates taking any 
such action in respect of Nyassaland as 
was taken by the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada to advertise its 
resources in the early. days of its 
development. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: The conditions 
of Nyassaland are very different from 
those of the Dominion of Canada, and the 
Secretary of State does not propose to 
take any steps to call attention to its 
resources except by the publication of the 
Annual Reports, and such special reports 
on the industries and resources of the 
country as may be received from time to 
time. 


Steamship Communication with British 
East Africa. 


*Mr. REES: I beg to ask the Under- 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether the Government of the British 
East Africa Protectorate is moving His 
Majesty’s Government to subsidise 
British line of steamers to serve the 
East Coast of Africa; and whether, in 
the event of this proposal being enter- 
tained, due regard will be given to the 
requirements of Beira, Chinde, Guilli- 
mane and Nyassaland. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: No, Sir ; we have 


not received any recent communications 
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in this sense from the Government of ; 
the East Africa Protectorate. 


*\r. REES: Is the right hon. Gentle- 
man aware that for communication | 
between the Protectorate and Europe | 
settlers are absolutely dependent on sub- | 
sidised foreign lines ? | 

Mr. CHURCHILL: I am aware that | 
there is a deficiency of steamship coni- | 
munication between this country and | 
East Africa. | 

South African Customs Unification. | 

*Mr. REES: I beg to ask the Under- | 
Secretary of State for the Colonies | 
whether a Commission has been appointed, | 
or whether a Conference will take place, | 
regarding the federation or unification of | 
the customs of South Africa; and, if so, | 
whether Nyassaland will be duly 
represented. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: A Customs Con- 
ference of the South African Colonies is 
expected to meet shortly, but it is not 
proposed that Nyassaland, which is not 
amember of the present South African 
Customs Union, should be represented at 
the Conference. 


Northern Nigeria—Land Tenure and 

axation. 

Mr. WEDGWOOD (Neweastle-under- 
Lyme): I beg to ask the Under-Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, whether, now 
that Sir Perey Girouard has arrived in 
England, he will lay before the House 
Papers relating to land tenure and land 
taxation in Northern Nigeria. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: The Memoranda 
are not yet in final form, but Lord 
Elgin hopes it may be possible to present 
them to Parliament. 


Malagasy Labour for the Transvaal. 

Mr. MITCHELL-THOMSON (Lanark- 
shire, N.W.): I beg to ask the Under- 
Secretary of State for the Colonies upon 
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what date the Transvaal Government 
first inquired of the Secretary of State 
whether the French Government would 
be prepared to sanction the recruitment 
of native labour in Madagascar. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: The Governor's 
despatch forwarding Ministers Minute 
was received on 18th January, but there 
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was a missing enclosure for which we 
telegraphed and which did not arrive till 
22nd February. 


Questions. 


Mr. MITCHELL-THOMSON : I beg 
to ask the Under-Necretary of State for 
the Colonies whether His Majesty’s 
Government have yet received from the 
Transvaal Government the particulars of 
the conditions upon which they have 
proposed the recruitment of Malagasy 
labour for the Transvaal mines; and, if 
so, when Papers will be laid. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: Yes, Sir; upon 
the 22ndof February. It is not proposed 
to lay Papers at present. 


Mr MITCHELL-THOMSON : Is there 
no prospect of Papers being laid ; is there 
no intention of acquainting the House 


with the demands made by the 
Transvaal ? 
Mr. CHURCHILL: The terms on 


which the Transvaal Government pro- 
pose recruiting shall take place in 
Madagascar are exactly the same as those 
which obtain for Cape Colony in 
Portuguese territory ; and nothing more 
nor Jess. I think it better before Papers are 
laid to wait until a complete statement 
can be made. 


Mr. WATT (Glasgow, College) : 
What is the difference in principle 
between recruiting in Madagascar and 
recruiting in China ? 


Mr. CHURCHILL: There is all the 
difference in the world between recruit- 
ing under the special conditions of the 
Chinese Labour Ordinance and recruiting 
under the conditions that obtain now. 
[Cries of “ What are they ?”] 


EARL WINTERTON (Sussex, Hor- 
sham): Will the right hon. Gentleman 
say what those conditions are 4 


Mr. CHURCHILL: I must refer the 
noble Lord to the Chinese Labour 
Ordinance, a copy of which will be found 
in the library. 


Eart WINTERTON : 
the conditions ? 


Mr. CHURCHILL: The conditions 
proposed for the natives of Madagascar 
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are those which prevail in South Africa 
for the recruiting of natives. There is no 
difference whatever. No special law is 
needed. 


Questions. 


Treatment of Native Labour in 
South Africa. 

Sm BERKELEY SHEFFIELD (Lin- 
colnshire, Brigg): I beg to ask the Under- 
Secretary of State for the Colonies what 
proportion of coloured Native labour is 
at present living in compounds in South 
Africa. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: I am not able to 
calculate the proportion, but most of the 
natives employed on the Witwatersrand 
Mines live in compounds. Only the 
Chinese live in them under the special 
restrictions of the Chinese Labour Im- 
portation Ordinance. 


Sir GILBERT PARKER (Gravesend): 
Does the right hon. Gentleman say that 
the Malagasy and the natives are to be 


recruited under the same conditions? | 


Mr. CHURCHILL said the views of 


the Government had often been put for- 
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Mr. CHURCHILL said that, so far 
as his knowledge went, all the natives 
lived in residences called compounds, 
but the question was as to the restrictions 
under which they lived. 


Questions. 





Srr JOHN RANDLES (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth): Is there any difference 
between compounds in which the Chinese 
reside and those in which the natives 





reside ? 


CoLoNEL SEELY (Liverpool, Aber- 
cromby): Is it not a fact that the 








ward, and they had always been directed 
to the conditions under which the Chinese 
were employed. 


Sir GILBERT PARKER: But will the | 
Government establish the same _ condi- | 
tions for the natives as for the Chinese ? 


| 


Mr. CHURCHILL: I do not shrink | 


from debate on the subject, but greet 
cannot be conducted by Question and 
Answer. 


Str GILBERT PARKER said he 
would take an opportunity to call atten- 
tion to the subject. 


Lorp R. CECIL (Marylebone, E.) : 
Will the labourers imported from Mada- 
gascar also live in compounds ? 


Mr. CHURCHILL : No proposal has 
yet been made in a definite form for 
sanctioning the importation of labourers 
from Madagascar, but the proposal that 
has been made is that they should be 
recruited on exactly the same terms as 
the natives of the South African Colonies. 





Lorp R. CECIL : But will they live 
in compounds ? 





Chinese live under special restrictions 
of a very stringent nature, whereas all 
the natives live under the ordinary law ? 


Mr. CHURCHILL : The controversy 
is very familiar to the House, and, so 
far as the Colonial Oftice is concerned, 
we welcome debate. 


*Mr. R. DUNCAN (Lanarkshire, 
Govan) : Is this application of the term 
“compound” another instance of termi- 
nological inexactitude ? 


[No Answer was returned. | 


Mr. FELL (Great Yarmouth) : I beg 
to ask the Under-Secretary of State for 
the Colonies if his attention has been 
called to the fact that the repatriation of 
the Chinese from the Transvaal mines is 
causing a large increase in the total 
number of the yellow and black work- 
men employed in the mines, and to the 
fact that the death rate among the blacks 
in the compounds is much higher than 
among the Chinese in the compounds; 
and if, under the circumstances, the 
Government wil] communicate with the 
Transvaal Government with a view to 
allowing the Chinese to remain, and so 
save the heavy loss of life that follows 
from their replacement by larger numbers 
of black natives. i 


Mr. CHURCHILL: My attention 
has constantly been called to all sorts 
of matters connected with the mining 
industry upon the Witwatersrand ; but 
I see no reason for making the com- 
munication to the Transvaal Govern- 
ment which the hon. Member suggests, 


Mr. FELL: Is it the fact that it 
takes three black labourers to do the 
work done by two Chinese ? 
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Mr. CHURCHILL : That is a conun- 
drum which I cannot answer without 
notice. 


Mr. FELL: But do not the figures 
in the possession of the Colonial Office 


show it? 
Mr. CHURCHILL again asked for 
notice. 


Mr. FELL : I 


down. 


will put a Question 


Transvaal Mines—Imported Labour. 


Mr. MITCHELL-THOMSON : I beg 
to ask the Under-Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether the Transvaal 
Government have requested His Majesty's 
Government to approach any other 
(Government than the French Govern- 
ment with a view to the securing of a 
supply of imported labour for the mines. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: No, Sir. 


Sin BERKELEY SHEFFIELD: I beg 
to ask the Under-Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether any negotiations 
are taking place by the Transvaal, either 
directly or through the Colonial Office, 
for the recruiting of labour in the mines 
of South Africa with the Portuguese 
authorities. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: Yes, Sir ; negotia- 
tions have been frequent between the 
Transvaal Government and the local 
Portuguese authorities, both before and 
since the establishment of responsible 
government. 


Mr. EVELYN CECIL (Aston Manor) : 
I beg to ask the Under-Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether his attention 
has been called to the statement made by 
Mr. Rissik, at Pretoria, on the 5th 
instant, with regard to recruiting natives 


from Madagascar for the ‘Transvaal 
mines ; whether any reply has yet been 


received from the French Government 
upon the subject ; and, if so, what are 
the terms on which the recruiting is 
proposed. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: I have seen a 
Press telegram regarding Mr. Rissik’s 
statement. No communication has yet 
been made to the French Government. 
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Natal Public Debt. 

Mr. LEHMANN (Leicestershire, 
Market Harborough): I beg to ask the’ 
Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies 
if he will state what is the present 
amount of the public debt of the Colony of 
Natal and of its increase during the past 
ten years; what is the amount of that 
debt per head of the white population of 
the Colony; and what is the present 
annual liability of the Colony for interest 
on the debt. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: The public debt 
of Natal on the 30th of June last was 
£20,597,870. It had increased since the 
30th of June, 1897, by £12,578,727. The 
amount of debt per head of the white 
population is approximately £212, and 
the annual liability of the Colony for 
interest approximately £710,000. 


Mr. BELLOC (Salford, $.): May I 
ask whether any proportion of the 
interest on debt is guaranteed by the 
British Government ? 

Mr. CHURCHILL: I cannot state 
that. 


Mr. WEDGWOOD: May I ask how 
much of that debt represents railways 
and other valuable assets ? 


Mr. CHURCHILL: I cannot say 
offhand, but the debt of Natal, like the 
debt of other Colonies, is largely repre- 
sented by public works, and is trustee 
stock. 


Mr. HAROLD COX (Preston): May 
[ask whether by using the words “ trustee 
stock” the right hon. Gentleman means 
to imply that the trustee stock is 
guaranteed by the Government ? 


Mr. CHURCHILL: Nothing of the 
sort ; but I should like to have notice of 
these Questions. 


Natal Finance. 

Mr. LEHMANN: I beg to ask the 
Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies 
if he will state whether, and, if so, by 
what amount in each year, the expendi- 
ture of the Colony of Natal exceeded the 
revenue during the past three years ; and 
whether any additional sources of revenue 
are open to the Government of Natal. 
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or. CHURCHILL: The expenditure 
of Natal exceeded the revenue for the 
year 1904-5 by £644,738, for the year 


1905-6 by £4,619, and for the year) 


1906-7 by about £210,000. Various 
proposals for additional taxation have 
been introduced into the Natal Parliament 
during the last two sessions, but none of 
them have become law. 


Mr. LEHMANN: Is it in contempla- 
tion in the Colony of Natal to issue a new 
loan, and will that necessarily be a trustee 
stock ? 


Mr. CHURCHILL: I have no know- 
ledge of the intentions of the Natal 
Government on the subject. 


Mr. MACKARNESS (Berkshire, New- 
bury): I beg to ask the Under-Secretary 
of State for the Colonies whether the 
Natal Parliament was prorogued last year 


without any provision having been made | 


to meet the deficit in the Colonial 


revenue ; whether the taxes proposed by | 


the Ministry to meet that deficit failed to 
pass the Colonial Assembly ; whether, in 
consequence, Mr. Brunner, the Treasurer, 
resigned his office; and whether any 
other Treasurer has yet been appointed 
to take his place. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: The facts are, I 
understand, as stated in the Question. 
On Mr. Brunner’s resignation Mr. 


Hitchens, the Minister for Railways and | 
Harbours, was appointed to hold in addi- | 


tion the otlce of Treasurer. 


Dinizulu. 
Mr. MACKARNESS: I beg to ask the 


Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies | 
whether he can state for how many | 
sub- | 
jected to a secret examination without | 
any definite charge being made against | 
him, and for how long these proceedings | 


weeks Dinizulu has now been 


are likeiy to be continued ; whether the 
Secretary of State has received from any- 
one on behalf of Dinizulu any record of 
what has taken place ; and, if so, whether 
he will place a copy of it in the Library 
of the House. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: The preliminary 
inquiry was opened on 23rd December. 


In view of the long interval which has | 


elapsed since the inquiry was begun the 


Secretary of State telegraphed recently | in favour of it, and it must be remembered 
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to inquire when the decision of the 
magistrates might be expected, but the 
reply has not yet been received. A state- 
ment from Mr. Jellicoe has been received, 
and it is proposed to include it with other 
papers in the next Blue-book, which it is 
hoped to issue shortly. The Secretary of 
State has also received Mr. Jellicoe’s notes 
of the proceedings between 23rd and 31st 
January, which were attached to his letter 
to the Governor of 7th February, but 
Lord Elgin does not feel able to give them 
Parliamentary publication until he has 
heard further from the Governor on the 
subject. 


(Juestions. 


Mr. J. MACVEAGH (Down, §.): 
May I ask whether, having regard to the 
’ Raid the 
Government appealed to the South 
African Republic to send the raiders to 
England to be tried, in view of the pro- 
bability of prejudice in South Africa, the 
Government will consider the advisability 
of making representations to the Govern. 
ment of Natal in favour of a change of 
venue for the trial of Dinizulu, 


Mr. CHURCHILL: T cannot answer 
that Question on the spur of tlie moment, 
but I think there are other representa- 


| tions we make from time to time to the 
| Government 


of Natal which 


possibly be more suitable. 


might 


East African Great Game Reserves. 
Mr. CATHCART WASON (Orkney 
and Shetland): I beg to ask the Under- 


| Secretary of State for the Colonies if he 


is aware of the feeling held in East Africa 
that the great game preserves established 
there by the Foreign Oftice are inimical 
to settlement, and that any money spent 
in game preservation or on_ soldiers 
employed as gamekeepers would be much 
better spent in developing the great 
agricultural resources of the country; 
and whether he proposes to take any 
action in the matter. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: I assume that 
the hon. Member’s Question has reference 
to the game preserve in the neighbourhood 
of the Uganda Railway, for tie northerp 
reserve is so distant from ‘he settled 
areas of the Protectorate »s to be scarcely 
in question. I am aware that some of 
the settlers are opposed to the preserva 
tion of the great game ; but others again are 
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that the Protectorate derives considerable | 
benefit from the game both directly in | 


the shap3 of fees for licences and customs + Lord 


dues on articles imported by shooting 
parties and indirectly through the money 
brought into the country by those 
shooting parties. The Secretary of State 
has, however, no objection to taking the 
opinion of the Governor on the question. 


*Mr. REES : But are soldiers employed 
as gamekeepers 4 


Mr. CHURCHILL: I am not aware 
that they are, but certainly the proceeds 
for the game licences more than cover any 
expenses incurred. 


Jubaland, 

Mr. GUY BARING (Winchester) : 
I beg to ask the Under-Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether the 
Jubaland province of British East Africa 
has been thrown open to trade ; if so, 
whether any concessions have been given 
to private individuals or companies ; and 
whether navigation on the River Juba is 
being carried on as far up as the scene of 
the recent disturbances on the Italian 
bank at Lugh. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: The Jubaland 
province is not yet under regular adminis- 
tration, and traders are accordingly not 
allowed to enter it without the special 
permission of the Governor. Such per- 
mission has recently been given in two 
cases, but no concession has been granted. 
Ido not know whether the river is now 
being navigated as far as Lugh. 


Mozimbique Labour for the Transvaal. 

Sir GILBERT PARKER: I beg to, 
ask the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether the Transvaal Govern- 
ment on its own behalf, or this Govern- 
ment on behalf of the Transvaal Ad- 
ministration, has entered into negotia- 
tions with the Portuguese Government 
concerning the recruitment of native 
labour in Mozambique for employment 
in the Transvaal mines; whether this 
Government has approached the Govern. | 
ment of France, either by correspondence 
or through the French Minister in| 
London, concerning the recruitment of 
natives in Madagascar for the Transvaal | 
mines ; and, if so, what reply has been | 
given by the French Government. 
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Mr. CHURCHILL: The Transvaal 
Government recently approached through 
Selborne the local Portuguese 
Administration upon questions connected 
with the recruitment of labour in 
Mozambique. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has not so far made any communica- 
tion to the French Government on the 
of labour in 
Madagascar. 


Probation of Offenders Act, 1907. 

Sir HOWARD VINCENT: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department if the rules issued under 
the Probation of Offenders Act, 1907, 
can be laid upon the Table. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE For 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. GuLap- 
STONE, Leeds, W.): These rules have 
already been published and are on sale, 
but as the hon. Member desires it, I will 
lay them on the Table, together with a 
Memorandum which I circulated with 
them to the authorities concerned. 


Juvenile Beggars. 

Mr. WEDGWOOD: I beg to ask the 
Under-Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether he will say how many 
of the twenty-six persons committed in 
1906 to reformatory schools for begging, 
and of the thirty-nine persons so com- 
mitted for sleeping out, were of an age to 
be committed to an industrial school ; 
and whether he will move to add to 
Clause 96 of the Children Bill a 
sub-section to prohibit persons under 
the age of fourteen being committed to 
reformatory schools for such offences as 
begging and sleeping out. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I regret that I 
cannot accept my hon. friends suggestion 
in the last paragraph of the Question. Of 
the young persons sent to reformatories 
in 1906 for vagranecy, which includes 
sleeping out, six boys, and of those sent 
for begging, one boy and one girl, were 
under fourteen. The remainder were 
over that age. I have no doubt that the 
magistrates, when choosing the class of 
school to which a young person should be 
sent, that is to say, whether he should 
mix with children bigger or smaller than 
himself, take into consideration other 
things than the actual charge, and a 
certain amount of discretion must be left 
to them. 
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Vehicular Fatalities. Licensing Compensation. 
Mr. CATHCART WASON: I beg to | Mr. MACKARNESS: I beg to ask 


ask the Secretary of State for the Home | 
Department whether, in consequence of | 
the increasing mortality caused by | 
mechanically propelled vehicles, he will | 
instruct the chief constables of every | 
county and borough in the United King- 
dom to send in half- yearly returns to the | 
Home Office of all accidents, fatal and 
otherwise, caused by motor cars, cycles, 
and omnibuses, and by horse-drawn 
vehicles, respectively ; and that an annual 
report of such accidents shall be made to 
the House of Commons, as in the case of | 
railway accidents. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: The Registrar- 
General furnishes complete returns of 
fatal accidents caused by vehicles, and 
particulars of all accidents of this kind 
which come to the knowledge of the 
police in the Metropolis are supplied by 
the Commissioner of Metropolitan Police. 
I will make inquiry to see whether and 
how far it would be possible to obtain 
from provincial forces information similar 
to that furnished by the Metropolitan 
Police. 


Phosphorus Poisoning. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department if, in 
view of the deaths from poisoning of 
women and children from consuming 
phosphorus taken from match heads, he 
will state whether any record of these 
cases is kept; and, if so, how many 
deaths have occurred during the year 

1907 from this cause. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: 
turned by coroners’ 
from poisoning by phosphorus from 
matches are shown in the Registrar- 
General's Annual Reporis, The figures 
for 1907 have not yet been ascertained, 
The Registrar-General informs me that 
in 1906 six deaths were attributed to 
poisoning from phosphorus matches, five 
of the victims being children under three 
years of age, and one a girl of twelve 
years. 


The deaths re- 
juries as resulting 


Mr. BYLES (Salford, N.) asked if any | 


record was “Mii of the proceedings at the 
inquiries 


Mr. GLADSTONE’S 


reply was in- 
audible. 





the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether he can state the 
| proportion of compensation money, under 
the Licensing Act, 1904, which, up to the 
| end of 1907, has gone to the licensees as 
/compared with that which has gone to 
the other parties interested. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Of the total com- 
pensation money paid in the year 1906, 
the licensees received 11°22 per cent. ; 
and in 1907 the proportion was 10°93 per 
cent. The figures are not available for 
1905, 


Phosphorous Matches from the Continent, 
Mr. T. P. OCONNOR: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether he has any infor- 
mation to the effect that the sale of 
phosphorous matches is strictly prohibited 
in Norway and Sweden, but that the 
manufacture in those countries is. still 
permitted for export to this country. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: My information 
is that the sale of lucifer matches con- 
taining white or yellow phosphorous is 
forbidden in the two countries mentioned, 
but not the manufacture for export. 


Mr. STANLEY WILSON (Yorkshire, 
E.R., Holderness): Will the right hon. 
Gentleman consider the advisability of 
imposing a tariff on foreign matches ! 


[No Answer was returned. | 
Mr. BYLES asked if British match- 


makers were not perfectly prepared to 
do without white phosphorous, and could 


| he not prohibit its importation. 


Mr. GLADSTONE : Communications 
are taking place with the manufacturers. 
I do not think they are ready at the 


| present time to discontinue the use of 


white phosphorous, and in any case 
legislation would be required to stop its 


importation. 


Dangerous Performances by Women. 
Mr. LEA : I beg to ask the Secretary of 


State for the Home Department whether 
he has yet finished considering whether it 
is desirable to extend the provisions of the 
Dangerous Performances 
| 1897, 


Acts, 1879 and 
to dangerous performances by 
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women of any age ; if so, what the result 
of that consideration has been; and 
whether we may expect any legislation 
on the subject, and when a Bill on the 
subject is likely to be introduced. 


Questions. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: The Bill which 
was introduced in 1906 proved to be 
highly controversial, and it would be 
useless to proceed with it this session. 


Hamstead Colliery Disaster. 


Mr. ALBERT STANLEY (Stafford- 
shire, N.W.) asked the Home Secretary 
if he could give the House any informa- 
tion as to the cause of the Hamstead 
colliery disaster, the number of workmen 
still imprisoned in the burning mine, and 
the steps being taken to rescue them, 


Mr. GLADSTONE - said he 
was not able to state at present how 
the fire originated in the disastrous and 
lamentable accident at Hamstead. He 
was informed that at present there were 
twenty-six persons still below ground. 
There appeared to be some faint hope 
that some lives might be rescued. The 
only information he had at the moment 
was a telegram from the inspector of 
mines on the spot, sent two hours ago, 
which ran :—‘ Existing fans started to 
reverse air current at 12.15. The delay 
was due to cutting shaft-lining to form 
communications. The effect appeared 
satisfactory. Expect rescue cage to 
descend in an hour.” 


Trade Marks Act, 1905—Rules of 
Court. 

Mr. BOLAND (Kerry, 8.): I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
if he can state whether the Rule Com- 
mittee has met or has been convened to 
meet to consider the necessity or pro- 
priety of making rules of court for the 
purposes of The Trade Marks Act, 1905. 


I beg also to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether his attention has 
been called to the fact that rule 121 of 
The Trade Mark Rules, 1906, is ultra vires, 
in so far as it purports to regulate pro- 
ceedings in the High Court of Justice ; 
and what action he proposes to take in 
the matter. 


THE PRESIDENT or tHE BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. LioyD-GEorGE, Car- 
narvon Boroughs) : The rule in question 
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was settled by an eminent counsel. It 
has worked well in practice and without 
question by the Courts. I have, of course, 
no objection to bringing before the notice 
of the Lord Chancellor as head of the 
Rule Making Committee the points raised 
in my hon. friend’s Questions. 


Questions. 


Savilles Level-crossing, Colwick. 

Mr. ELLIS (Nottinghamshire, Rush- 
cliffe) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether he is aware that 
the Great Northern Railway have not yet 
replaced Savilles level-crossing, Colwick, 
by a footbridge, as intimated by him on 
30th July, 1907, in reply to a Question, 
would be the case ; and, having regard 
to the public danger constantly arising, 
will he put pressure on the company to do 
the work at once. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE : I am informed 
that tenders have been obtained for the 
construction of a footbridge crossing the 
lines of both the Midland and Great 
Northern Companies, but that some diffi- 
culty has arisen with the local authority 
as regards the diversion of a footpath and 
with the owners of the land, which may 
cause some delay. 


Return as to Seamen. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON 
(Middlesbrough) : I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
he can state if the figures given at 
pages 2-3, Table 2, of the Return of 
the number, ages, ratings, and nation- 
alities of seamen recently issued by his 
Department are correct, in so far as 
they affect firemen and trimmers em- 
ployed on all steam vessels in the home 
and foreign trade; and whether he is 
aware that the table referred to gives 
the total number of men employed, in- 
cluding lascars, as firemen and trimmers 
on those vessels as 46,767. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: I have no 
reason to doubt the correctness of the 
figures referred to by my hon friend. I 
would point out that the total of 46,767 
merely shows the number of men em- 
ployed on a given day—4th April, 1906 
—and, further, that it includes firemen 
and trimmers in the coasting and fishing 
trades, as well as in the home and 
foreign trades. The total includes 
_lascars. 
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Lascar Firemen. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade if any report has been received by 
his Department with regard to the 
suicide of a lascar fireman named Mara 
3un Houra on board the British steamer 
“Indrasambra” during a voyage from 
India to New York ; whether he is aware 
that the lascar fireman in question be- 
came demented, and, seizing ‘a carving- 
knife from the galley, ran along the deck 
slashing right and left, and whether the 
other lascar seamen were afraid to descend 
to the stokehold ; if he can say that Mara 
Bon Houra jumped overboard the same 
day and was drowned; whether he is 
aware that five days before this vessel’s 
arrival in New York another lascar fire- 
man named Mohammed became demented 
also and died ; and if it is his intention 

to hold an investigation in this case. 
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Borough Council have been vaccinated 
within the past six years; whether he is 
aware that the fee charged for each en- 
ployee was 5s., and that they were vac- 
cinated by a doctor who is, and was, a 
member of the council at the time; and 
whether, seeing that the council employed 
a member of its own body to do this 
work, he proposes to take any, and what, 
action in the matter. 


Questions. 





| THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
| GOVERNMENT BOARD, (Mr. Jony 
Burns, Battersea): Iam informed that 
the borough council have never made 
any conditions as to the vaccination of 
their employees, and they have no record 
of the number vaccinated during the 
past six years. I find, however, that 
during the last epidemic of smallpox in 
1901 one of the employees, who had _ not 
been vaccinated, died of the disease, and 
hence three of the committees of the 





Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: No particu- | 
lars of the occurrence mentioned in the | 
Question have been received by the | 
Board of Trade. I have communicated 
with the owners, who report that no such 
occurrence as is described has occurred | 
on their “Indrasamha” within the last | 
few years. I have asked the Consul- | 
General at New York, where the vessel 
arrived on the 15th ultimo, for his report 
on the matter, and on receipt of his reply 
a communication shall be sent to my hon. 
friend. 


Parisian Octroi Duties. 

Mr. FELL: I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade what is the 
amount of the octroi duty on wheat and 
flour entering within the walls of the city 
of Paris. 


Mr. GUY BARING: At the same 
time may I ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether any octroi duties 
are charged on bread stufis entering 
Paris. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: There is no 
octroi duty on wheat or wheat flour 
entering Paris. 


Hampstead ee Officials and Vaccina- 


Mr. BOWERMAN (Deptford) : I beg 
to ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether he can say how 


borough council thought it desirable that 
the staff of their respective departments 
should be vaccinated. This opinion was 
conveyed to the employees in these 
departments, but it was stated that the 
committee in no way desired to compel 
them to be vaccinated agaiist their own 
wishes. Thirty-three persons have as a 
result been vaccinated, eight by the 
public vaccinator and twenty-three by the 
deputy public vaccinator. The deputy 
public vaccinator was and is a member of 
the borough council, but he was not 
employed by the borough council in this 
matter, nor has he received from them 
any fees in respect of it. The employees 
were at liberty to go to any medical man 
they pleased; and they went to the 
public vaccinator or his deputy because 
by so doing they were vaccinated free of 
charge. The usual fee in respect of the 
operation would be paid by the board of 
guardians of the parish. 


Mr. LUPTON (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford): Is it within the recollection of the 
right hon. Gentleman that at the time of 
this epidemic several men who were 
vaccinated died as the result of the opera- 
tion in a terrible condition of corruption ! 


Mr. JOHN BURNS: No, Sir; it is not 


within my recollection. 


Main Roads National Charge. 
Mr. BENNETT (Oxfordshire, Wood- 





many of the employees of the Hampstead 





stock) : I beg to ask the President of the 
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Local Government Board whether, in view 
of the fact that the Royal Commission 
on Local Taxation recommended that the 
maintenance of sur main roads should be 
a national charge, he can hold out any 
hopes that this question will receive the 
consideration of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment at an early date. 


Mr. JOHN BURNS: The Government | 


have promised to consider this matter 
when the general question of local taxa- 
tion comes to be dealt with. I cannot, 
however, hold out any expectation of 
legislation on the subject being introduced 
during the present session. 


Housing of the Working Classes Bill. 

Mr. MACKARNESS: I beg to ask 
the President of the Local Government 
Board whether he can say when the 
Housing of the Working Classes Bill will 
be introduced. 


Mr. JOHN BURNS: I cannot at 
present fix a day, but I hope to intro- 
duce the Bill at an early date. 


Scottish Milk Supplies. 

Mr. WATT: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
whether, in the forthcoming legislation 
dealing with milk supplies, the bill will 
include Scotland. 


Mr. JOHN BURNS: This point has | 


not at present been settled. It will 
bea matter for my right hon. friend the 
Secretary for Scotland. 


Swansea Education Dispute. 

Lorp ROBERT CECIL: I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Education 
whether the Board have received any 
reply from the Swansea local authority 
to the Board’s letter of the 10th Feb- 
ruary, which requested the local authority 
fora prompt reply with reference to the 
teachers’ salaries in the Oxford Street 
School; and, if not, what steps he pro- 
poses to take. 


Tue PRESIDENT oF tHe BOARD 
oF EDUCATION (Mr. McKenna, Mon- 
mouth, N.): The Board have been in- 
formed that the letter referred to will be 
considered by the education committee 
of the town council at a meeting which 
takes place to-day. 


~ {9 Marcu 1908} 
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(Juestions. 


Lorp R. CECIL: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that the clerk to the 
council has been informed there is no 
‘urgency, and that they need take no 
steps and consider the matter ? 

* Mr. MCKENNA: No, Sir; that is the 
first I have heard of that 


Canadian Education Rate. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Education if he will state, for general 
convenience, the system in Canada under 
which rates are allocated for educational 
purposes to public and denominational 
schools. 


Mr. MCKENNA: The rating system 
in Canada is so different from that in 
force in this country, that I do not think 
any useful suggestions for solving our 
difficulties would be derived from any 
statement of the Canadian practice. 


Min. WILLIAM REDMOND: May I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether in 
view of the general and widespread 
interest felt in this matter, and the 
approaching debate on the education 
question he cannot at the general desire 
arrange that some information on this 
subject shall be placed in the hands of 
Members of Parliament ? 


Mr. McKENNA: I will make in- 
quiries on that point. I find it would be 
impossible to obtain the information asked 
for in so short a space of time as that 
suggested. It would require some months 
| to get it. 


Lorp R. CECIL: Is not the iniorma- 


ition contained in the statutes now in 
force ? 
Mr. McKENNA: No; the practice 


of rating in Canada varies so much in 
‘different parts of the Dominion that it 
‘would be necessary to send a commis- 
| sioner out to obtain it. 


Mr. JOHN REDMOND (Waterford) : 
| Is it not the fact that in certain parts of 
'Canada the system of rating is so 
arranged that the money paid is ear- 
marked for the particular denomination ? 
In the form I have seen itis so. Is it 
‘not the fact that the ratepayer in filling 
up the form indicates whether he desires 
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his rate shall go to the public school or to | 


any denominational school; are not all | 
the moneys collected for a particular 
denomination pooled together, 

event of any deficiency does 
denomination have to make it up? 


Mr. MCKENNA : Generally speaking, 
I believe that is so; but still the practice 
varies in Canada, and any information 
the Government might give on the sub- 
ject would have to be complete, and it 
would necessarily take considerable time 
to get it. Still I will do my best to get it. 


Mr. JOHN REDMOND: 
right hon. Gentleman seriously tell us it 
would take months to get this informa- 
tion! Surely it would be obtainable from 
Canada by return of post. 


Mr. MCKENNA: Some information 
I could so get no doubt, but all 
information which this House requires 
eannot be obtained quickly. 


Mr. JOHN REDMOND: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman get information on 
the point I have indicated as to the allo- 
cation of rates—the ear-marking of the 
money to particular denominations ? 


Mr. MCKENNA: 
do my best to get it. I cannot promise, 
however, that it will be delivered as 
quickly as the hon. Member wishes. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: Will 
the right hon. Gentleman make applica- 
tion to the High Commissioner of Canada, 
who [ am perfec tly sure will give it w hen 
he knows it will be for the convenience 
of Members of this House ? 


Mr. MCKENNA: That is one of the 
steps I should propose to take. 


Voluntary School Houses. 
Sirk EDWARD SASSOON (Hythe): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Education whether, in the case of a 
voluntary school transferred to the local 
education authority, the control of the 


school house after school hours will be 


vested in the local education authority ; 
and whether meetings in connection with 
religious, parochial, and « 
ean be 

formerly. 


church matters 


held in the  school-house as 


{COMMONS} 


the | 


[have stated I will 





Questions. 


Mr. MCKENNA: The point raised by 
the hon. Baronet involves matters of in- 
terpretation which can, I think, be better 


and in the! dealt with in the course of debate on the 
not the | 


Bill. 


Sir EDWARD SASSOON : Will there 
be an adequate opportunity of discussing 


| this point. 


Mr. McKENNA: I assume so. 
Contracted-out Schools and Scholarships. 


Str EDWARD SASSOON: I beg to 


| ask the President of the Board of Educa- 
Does the | 


tion whether children attending a con- 
tracted-out school will be excluded from 
the benefits of the scholarship schemes 
administered by the local education 
authority and maintained solely out of 
public money. 


Mr. 
sarily. 
liberty 


McKENNA: No, Sir, not neces- 
The Bill in no way limits the 
which the local authorities now 


/enjoy in making schemes for their own 


scholarships. 


Sir EDWARD SASSOON : Will the 
right hon. Gentleman indicate that to the 
authorities so as to prevent any injustice 


being done ? 


Mr. McKENNA: 
not changed on the subject. 
the authorities now enjoy they 
tinue to enjoy. 


The existing law is 
The liberty 
will con- 


Elementary School Buildings. 

Mr. WEDGWOOD: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Education if he 
will state in detail what are the require- 
ments of the Board of Education with 
regard to the design and structure of the 
buildings of public elementary schools in 
connection with the possibility of fire; 
what are the prescribed extent and possi- 
bilities of exit; what provision for ex- 
tinguishing fire is supplied ; and what 
fire drill is given. 


Mr. McKENNA: All plans submitted 
to the Board are aerdialie scrutinised 
with a view to securing adequate safe- 
guards in case of fire. It is impossible 
to lay down detailed rules applicab le to 
schools of all sizes and types, urban and 
rural alike, but my hon. friend will find 
the general requirements of the Board 


/set out in the building regulations, of 
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which I will send him a copy. The code | 
lays down that the scholars of any school | 
not situated wholly on the ground floor | 
should be practised in fire-drill. 


‘Education Grant. ' 

Mr. PIKE PEASE (Darlington): 
beg to ask the President of the Board of | 
Education whether, in relation to the! 
maximum grant of 47s. per child | 
mentioned in the Education Bill, there is 
any minimum grant which the Board of 
Education will be obliged to pay to 
managers or trustees of such voluntary | 
schools as are duly certified as efficient 
elementary schools, 


Mr. MCKENNA: 


block grant of 


Code. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (City of 
Jondon) said it would be convenient if 
the managers of voluntary schools were 


able to form a conjecture as to the amount | 


of the average grant. The maximum 
grant was 47s., but there was no/| 


minimum grant. What was it anticipated | 
the average grant would be ? 


Mr. MCKENNA: The form adopted 
in this Bill is the ordinary form. The 
grant in every case will be presumably 
47s., Just as 22s. is now the block grant. 
Of course the 47s. will be subject to | 
deductions for fines. Under the Billas it | 
now stands the general grant will 


be 47s. 


Lord R. CECIL asked whether 47s. 
would be the universal grant ; or whether 
the grant would be generally 47s. and 
sometimes lower. 

Mr. MCKENNA: I safeguard myself 
by saying it will not be a universal 
grant. 


ordinary grant will in every case | 
be 17s. 
Lorp BALCARRES (Lancashire, 


Chorley) asked whether there would be 


any obligation on the Board of Education | 


to pay to efficient voluntary schools any 
particular sum, or any sum whatever. 


Mr. MCKENNA: If Parliament votes 
the money, it will be the duty of the 
Board to pay it. 


{9 Marcu 1908} 
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The new grant will | 
be administered on the same lines as the 
22s. at present in the 
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As in the past, individual schools | 
A | . > | 
will, I regret to say, suffer fines ; but the | 
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Lorp BALCARRES: Under the Bill ? 


Questions. 


Mr. McKENNA: The Bill does not 
provide the money. The money will 
have to be voted every year by Parlia- 
When Parliament votes the 
/money, the Board of Education will 
pay it. 


Lorp R. CECIL: Will it be provided 
in the Vote that so much money is to be 
paid to each voluntary school ? 


Mr. McKENNA: It can be so pro- 
vided, if it is considered necessary. 


Ventilation of the House. 

*Sir PHILIP MAGNUS (London 
University): I beg to ask the Prime 
Minister whether having regard to the 
prevalence of influenza among Members 
of the House of Commons, he will re- 
consider the advisableness of a daily 
adjournment of the House for a half-hour 
between the hours of seven and nine in 
the evening, with a view to the better 
ventilation of the House by the admission 
of fresh air through opened windows. 


THe FIRST COMMISSIONER oF 
(Mr. Harcourt, Lancashire, 
Rossendale): The opening of windows 
would be a distinct hindrance to the 
efficient ventilation under the new and 
improved system. The absence of Mem- 
bers might be of advantage at any period 
of the sitting, but even during their 
presence the whole air of the chamber is 
changed every five minutes, and it is 
| possible though not comfortable to do 
this in three minutes. The more rapid 
change is invariably effected during 
divisions when both Members and air are 
in movement. 


*Sirn PHILIP MAGNUS: May I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he has 
tried the experiment of flushing this 
chamber with fresh air for a quarter of 
an hour or twenty minutes during a late 
sitting of the House ? 


Mr. HARCOURT: Yes, the experi- 
/ment hus been tried, but not successfully. 

*Sin PHILIP MAGNUS: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman say what were the 
' effects—were they more or less influenza 


H 
| 
| 
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Mr. HARCOURT: The effect of open- 
ing the windows to admit fresh air was 
to prevent any air being delivered 
through the floor. 


Questions. 


*Sir PHILIP MAGNUS: Does the 
right hon. Gentleman consider it a dis- 
advantage that fresh air should be 
received through the windows, rather 
than through the matting of the floor, 
over which scores of Members tread with 
dirt on their boots ? 

Mr. HARCOURT: 


The fresh air 


admitted by the windows is received only | 


by the exhaust fan in the ceiling, and 
not by Members on the floor. 


Str PHILIP MAGNUS rose to put a 


further Question. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: This can be raised 
on the Estimates. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease and Raw 
Hides. 
Mr. T. DAVIES (Fulham): I beg to 
ask the hon. Member for South Somerset, 


as representing the President of the | 


Board of Agriculture, what precautions 
are taken to prevent the introduction of 
foot-and-mouth disease through 
importation into Great Britain of the 


meat, hides, and offal in a raw state of | 


animals which have been landed and 
slaughtered at Continental ports, but 
which are prohibited by the Orders of the 
Board from being landed and slaughtered 
at the foreign animals wharves in Great 
Britain. 


Mr. J. A. PEASE (Essex, Saffron 
Walden ; for Sir EDWARD STRACHEY) : 
This subject has been frequently con- 
sidered, but the adoption of precautionary 
measures in the cases of the articles in 
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quently proceed direct to British ports 
from Antwerp; and whether the Board 
of Agriculture are satisfied that the 
regulations and precautions of the 
Belgian Government afford a sutfticient 
safeguard against the introduction of 
foot-and-mouth disease into this country 
through the landing of persons and cargo 
from possibly infected vessels. 


Mr. J. A. PEASE: We do not know 
whether the arrangements made by the 
3elgian Government with regard to the 
| disinfection of vessels have been embodied 
in any formal regulations, but inquiry 
will be made on the subject. The fact 
that foot-an]-mouth disease exists in 
Belgium and that animals from infected 
| countries are imported into that country 
| constitutes a certain element of danger so 
|far as we are concerned. It would 





|scarcely be practicable, however, to 
|instivute any further precautionary 
| measures. The importation of animals 
| from Belgium is prohibited, and the new 
Order with regard to foreign hay and 
straw extends to that country. 

Mr. T. DAVIES: Is the importation 
of hay from Algeria prehibited, and is 
| there any foot-and-mouth disease in that 
country ! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Mr. J. A. PEASE: Yes, it is pro- 
hibited, but I am not sure if foot-and- 
| mouth disease prevails there. 


| Mr T. DAVIES: Will the hon. 


| Gentleman get information on that point ? 





| Mr. J. A. PEASE: Ifthe hon. Gentle- 
/man will put a Question down I shall be 
glad to answer it. 





| 
| Mr. T. DAVIES: Why is the impor- 
tation prohibited from Algeria ? 


question has always been considered to | 


be impracticable. 


Disinfection of Cattle Steamers. 

Mr. T. DAVIES: I beg to ask the 
hon. Member for South Somerset, as 
representing the President of the Board 
of Agriculture, whether he will lay upon 
the Table a copy of the regulations of the 
Belgian Government with regard to the 
disinfection of the vessels employed in 
carrying to Antwerp for slaughter 
animals which are prohibited from landing 


in Great Britain, which vessels fre-| dated 21st February, enclosing a leaflet of 


| *Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
‘had better give notice. This (Question 
refers to Antwerp and not to Algeria. 

| 


Milk Blended Butter. 
| Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY (Limerick, 
| W.): I beg to ask the hon. Member for 
| South Somerset, as representing the 
| President of the Board of Agriculture, 
/if he can say whether the Board of 
| Agriculture received a letter from the 
Scottish Provision Trade Association, 
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a certain firm in which milk-blended 
butter is described as a mixture of butter 
and milk, and stating that such a practice 
is contrary to the provisions of The 
Butter and Margarine Act, 1907 ; if so, 
whether itis the intention of the Board to 
allow this practice to continue ; and if he 
can say whether the Board still approve of 
the firm of Pearks an! Company advertis- 
ing this article as Pearksown, and as being 
better than the best butter, and being 
ouly obtained at their stores. 


Mr. J. A. PEASE: The Board have 
received the letter to which the hon. 
Member refers. ‘They have no reason to 
believe that any contravention of the law 
has taken place in respect of the article in 
question. The Act of last session 
regulates the name under which mixtures 
or blends of butter and milk are dealt 
with, and it also provides that they shall 
be delivered to the purchaser in a wrap- 
per bearing an approved description of 
the article setting out the percentige of 
moisture or water contained in the article. 
But it does not interfere with the right 
of a vendor to advertise the article as he 
thinks fit provided that the general re- 
quirements of the law applicable to the 
sale of goods are not infringed. 


Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY : Is not this 
article described milk blended butter, and 
is not that contrary to the law ? 


Mr. J. A. PEASE: That is merely a 
description of the article—of its consti- 
tution. The Board of Agriculture cannot 
interfere with that. It can only interfere 
with the name under which it is sold. 


Mr. BYLES: Is it a truthful deserip- 
tion of the mixture ? 


Mr. J. A. PEASE: It may be. But 
the public have full opportunity of know- 
ing what they are buying. The vendors 
may not use the word “ butter” in con- 
nection with the name of the article. 


Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY: But does 
the word “butter” appear in the des- 
cription, and does not that tend to 
deceive the buyer ? 


Mr. J. A. PEASE: It may occur in 
the description, but it does not in the 
name of the article. 
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How are 


Questions. 


Mr. OSHAUGHNESSY: 


the public to discriminate ? 
[No Answer was returned. | 


Scottish Milk Supplies. 

Mr. WATT: I beg to ask the 
Secretary for Scotland if he will in. 
troduce some system of inspection 
which will enable the large towns of 
Scotland to inspect the farms from which 
their supplies come. 


THe SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Mr. Sincuair, Forfarshire): I cannot 
give my hon. friend any assurance at 
present as to the attitude of the Govern 
ment, but he is aware that a Bill dealing 
with this question has been introduced 
by a private Member, and it is hoped 
that some opportunity for discussion may 
arise which may help to mature it. 


Mr. GULLAND (Dumfries Burghs) : 
Will facilities be given for the discussion 
of that Bill ? 


Mr. SINCLAIR : That Question should 
be addressed to the Prime Minister. 


Mr. GULLAND: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman use his influence in that 
direction ? 


Mr. SINCLAIR: I will consider the 


point. 


Dumbarton Drainage into the Leven. 

Mr. R. DUNCAN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary for Scotland if he is aware 
that the local authority of the Burgh of 
Dumbarton are at present engaged 
carrying out into the bed of the stream 
of the River Leven the sewage pipes 
within their control, with the effect of 
intensifying the pollution of the stream 
with crude sewage ; and is he prepared 
now t» lay upon the Table the Report of 
his expert advisers, dated 22nd October, 
1907. 


Mr. SINCLAIR: I am aware that 
the local authorities have extended 
certain sewerage outfalls to below low 
water mark as recommended by the 
expert advisers in the Report referred to 
by the hon. Member. The inspectors 
were of opision that the burgh sewers 
on that part of the foreshore exposed at 
low water on the western side of the 
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river between the passenger and railway 
bridges were causing a nuisance through 
not having been carried sufficiently into 
the stream so as to have their outlets at 
all times under water. The Local 
Government Board accordingly drew the 
local authority’s attention to this matter, 
and were informed on the 24th ultimo 
that the sewerage outfalls had been 
extended, that this had the effect of 
removing the nuisance, and that the 
whole of the foreshores are now in a clean 
condition. The Report was laid before 
Parliament on the 19th February. 


Outrage in the Moray Firth. 
Captain WARING: I beg to ask 
the Secretary for Scotland whether he 
can state the result of the inquiries into 
the outrage committed in the Moray 
Firth on the fishing boat, “ Paramount ” 
on the 9th February. 


Mr. SINCLAIR: The legal authori- 


ties in Scotland are considering this | 


matter with a view to deciding what 
steps, if any, should be taken. 


Barra. 

Mr. MITCHELL-THOMSON : I beg 
to ask the Secretary for Scotland, whether 
he is now in a position to say when tie 
correspondence regarding Barra will be 
published. 


Mr. SINCLAIR: The Inverness-shire 
County Council have been good enough 
to furnish me with further Papers, which 
I propose to include with the Papers to 
be laid. I have intimated this to the 
county council in order that if the docu- 
ments have not already been published 
their consent to publication may be 
given. Otherwise the Papers are quite 
ready. 


Scottish Fire Brigades. 

Mr. SMEATON (Stirlingshire): I beg 
to ask the Secretary for Scotland whether 
he is aware that in certain counties, 
notably in Stirlingshire, in which there 
are numerous scattered industrial centres, 
destructive fires are not infrequent, and 
that in these landward centres there is no 
regular organisation of fire brigades or 
fire-engine equipment, but only a_hap- 
hazard system of volunteering which 
often proves inefficient; and whether, 
in view of the circumstances above stated, 
he can see his way to give facilities this ! 
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session to one or other of the two private 
Bills entitled Local Government (Scot- 
land) Bill, in which county councils are 
empowered to make a rate for the 
organisation and equipment of fire 
brigades and _ fire-engines, or, if not, 
whether he intends to introduce a Bill 
containing similar provisions. 


Questions. 


Mr. SINCLAIR: I am aware of the 
desires for some further facilities for the 
extinction of fires in country districts, 
The question whether either of the 
alternatives suggested by my hon. friend 
can be adopted is at present engaging 
my attention, but I am not as yet ina 
position to give any undertaking on behalf 
of the Government. 


Mr. YOUNGER (Ayr Burghs) : Can- 
not clauses be introduced into the Local 
Government Bill to be brought in this 
session ? 


Mr. SINCLAIR: Certainly. 


Highland Deer Forests. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg tu ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland if he will consider the 
expediency of issuing a circular to deer 
forest proprietors in the Highland crofting 
counties, urging them to fence in their 
forests in such an effective manner as to 
prevent the deer from straying on to the 
adjoining lands and ravaging the crofters’ 
crops thereon. 


Mr. SINCLAIR: The matter referred 
to by my hon. friend can only be dealt 
with by an amendment of the law, and 
without that I do not see my way now to 
take the steps suggested. 


Mr. WEIR: Although the right hon. 
Gentleman gave a promise last year 
nothing has been done. 


Mr. SINCLAIR: I 
taking. 


no under- 


gave 


Sheep Runs on the West Coast of Lewis. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland whether he has received 
from the Crofters’ and Cottars’ Associa- 
tion, Carloway, Island of Lewis, a copy 
of aresolution passed at a recent meeting 
at Carloway, stating that, in view of a 
survey of the sheep farms at Dalbeg and 


| Dalmore, and the Uig ranches, and sheep 


runs on the west coast of Lewis, the 
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people consider that these lands are 
admirably suited for the formation of new 
holdings ; and will he state whether the 
lands would be available in the event of 
the Small Landholders (Scotland) Bill 
now before Parliament becoming law. 


Mr. SINCLAIR: The Answer to the 
first part of the Question is in the affirma- 
tive; but until it passes into law, it is not 

ssible to indicate more precisely than 
has hitherto been done, the powers which 
will fall to be exercised by the authorities 
established under the Bill. 


Carloway Herring Fishery. 


Mr. WEIR: I beg toask the Secretary | 


for Scotland whether he has received 
from the Crofters’ and Cottars’ Associa- 
tion, Carloway, Island of Lewis, a copy 
of a resolution passed at a meeting at 


Carloway on 20th February urging that, | 


in view of the disastrous effect of whaling 
on the herring-fishing industry, steps 
should be taken to suppress whaling on 
the West Coast of Scotland ; and will he 
state what action he proposes to take in 
the matter. 
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| second time in the House nemine contra- 
dicente, and having regard also to the 
fact that, as experience has proved else- 
i where, tobacco cultivation on small 
| holdings is highly remunerative, he wilt 

consent to add clauses in «nother place 
to the Small Landholders (Scotland) Bill, 
‘authorising and encouraging, by the 
‘offer of gifts or loans of money, the 
| cultivation of tobacco. 


Questions. 





| Mr. SINCLAIR: I must ask my hon. 
friend to postpone this Question until 
| Parliament has dealt with the Tobacco 
‘Growing (Scotland) Bill to which he 
refers. 


| Coercion Act Convictions in Ireland. 
Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I beg 

to ask Mr. Attorney-General for Ireland 
whether he is aware that several persons 
| in Ireland are disqualified for election to 
| public bodies in Ireland under the Local 
| Government Act, owing to the fact that 
'they have been imprisoned with hard 

labour, under the Criminal Law and Pro- 

cedure (Ireland) Act, 1887 ; and whether 

he will take steps to remove this dis- 
| qualification. 


Mr. SINCLAIR: The resolution has | 


been received, but no action is con- 


templated at present. 


Scottish Whaling Stations. 

Mr. CATHCART WASON : I beg to 
ask the Secretary for Scotland if he is 
aware of the decision with referenee to 
the establishment of a whaling station at 


Burtonport, Ireland, and also the attitude | 


of the Board of Trade towards an applica- 
tion for a whaling station at Arranmore ; 
and, in view of the practically unanimous 
opinion in Shetland, and by the entire 


fishing population in Scotland, that the | 


restrictions imposed by the Whaling Act 


will still preserve some of the worst | 


features of the operations, if he will 
reconsider his position with reference to 
the proposed Amendment. 


Mr. SINCLAIR: I am_ generally 
aware of the information to which my 
hon. friend alludes, but I have nothing 
to add to my reply of 5th instant. 


Tobacco Growing (Scotland) Bill. 
Mr. SMEATON: I beg to ask the 


THe ATTORNEY-GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. Cuerry, Liverpool, 
Exchange): Under the Local Govern- 


ment Act, 1898, and the Schedule to the 
application of Enactments Order of 22nd 
| December, 1898, persons convicted either 

on indictment or summarily of any crime 
| and sentenced to imprisonment with hard 
labour are disqualified for election to 
county or district councils in Ireland for a 
'period of five years. The Government 
| have no present intention of introducing 
|any Bill to alter the law in this respect. 


Carrickfergus Harbour Loan. 
Mr. J. MACVEAGH (Down, S.): I 
| beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
|whether the Treasury has received a 
memorial from the Carrickfergus, county 
| Antrim, Urban District Council and the 
| Carrickfergus Harbour Commissioners, 
praying the Treasury to grant a reduc- 
tion of the balance due on the loan ad- 
' vanced to the Harbour Commissioners, 
'or a reduction in the rate of interest 
| charged on the loan ; whether, in view of 
|the special circumstances recited in the 


Secretary for Scotland whether having | memorial, the prayer of the memorialists 
regard to the fact that the ‘Tobacco | will be acceded to; and whether the use 
Growing (Scotland) Bill was read a of the dredger of the Board of Works 
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will be authorised for the purposes men- 
tioned in the memorial. 


Questions, 


Tur FINANCIAL SECRETARY To 
THe TREASURY (Mr. Runciman, Dews- 
bury): [I presame that the hon. Member 
refers to a memorial which was received 
by the Treasury in 1906, praying that 
the bilance of the loan due to the Board 
of Works might be remitted. The 
Treasury were unable to accede to the 
petition and my predecessor announced 
this decision to the hon. and gallant 
Member for East Antrim, who was sup- 
porzing the memoralists. No later 
memorial has been received. Since that 
time the Urban District Council of 
Carrickfergus has sold certain lands upon 
which this loan has been secured, and the 
proceeds of the sale are, I understand, to 
be applied to extinguishing an earlier loan 
from the Public Works Loan Commis- 
sioners and to reducing by a considerable 
amount the debt outstanding to the Board 
of Works. In this way the harbour 
revenues will become largely available 
for purposes of improvement of the har- 
bour, and [ see no reason for making the 
concession prayed for. As regards the 


Board of Works dredger, I understand | 
that if the Harbour Commissioners apply | 


to the Board of Works, the application 
will be considered along with others and 
on the same terms. 


Mr. J. MACVEAGH: Was not the 
m-morial received by the Treasury last 
week ? 


Mr. RUNCIMAN : No, Sir. 


Ruin of Irish Cottage Industries by 
Imports. 


Mr. MOORE: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade if he 
is aware that, owing to the importa- 
tion of foreign work in the last few years 
from Japan, Germany, and Switzerland, 
Irish cottage industries, such as crochet 


and embroidery, are being — steadily 
ruined; and what action, if any, he 


proposes to take. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: No doubt 
the industries referred to have, in com- 
mon with many others, been detri- 
mentally affected of late years by the 
competition of machine-made products, 
‘but [ am not aware that such competition 
has been exclusively or even mainly from 
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—— countries. I have no power to 
| interfere with the increasing use of more 
|eSective machinery in manufacturing 
| Processes. 


| Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): Is the 
| right hon. Gentleman aware that the 
| harm is done by the fact that machine. 
| made goods are sold as hand-made ? 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: If anything 
of that kind occurred the sellers would 
| be liable to prosecution, I think. 


The Children Bill. 

Mr. WEDGWOOD: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether he 
will endeavour to arrange to take the 
| Second Reading of the Children Bill at 
| an early date. 





THE CHANCELLOR or tHe EX. 
CHEQUER (Mr. Asquitu, Fifeshire, E.); 
We hope to take the Second Reading of 
this Bill as soon as possible after the 
| necessary financial business has been con- 
| cluded this month, unless, as [ indicated 
|in my statement on Thursday last, it is 
found possible to take it to-morrow. 


Hague Conference and Naval Policy. 
| Sir RANDAL CREMER  (Shore- 
ditch, Haggerston): I beg to ask the 
Prime Minister, if he will state whether 
the Government have done anything to 
give effect to the statement made by 
Sir Edward Fry, the chief British repre- 
sentative at the Hague Conference, on 
18th August last year, viz.: The Govern- 
ment of Great Britain will be prepared 
to communicate annually to Powers 
which would pursue the same course the 
programme for the construction of new 
ships of war and the expenditure which 
this programme would entail. This 
exchange of information would facilitate 
an exchange of views between the 
Governments on the subject of the 
reductions which it might be possible to 
effect by mutual agreement. The British 
Government believes that in this way it 
might be possible to arrive at an under- 
standing with regard to the expenditure 
which the States which should undertake 
to adopt this course would be justified in 
incorporating in their estimates ; whether, 
in accordance with the terms and spirit 
of the offer made by Sir Edward Fry, 
any communications have passed between 
any of the Governments represented at 
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the Conference; and, if none of the | 
Powers have approached each other upon | 
the subject, whether His Majesty’s 
Government is prepared to take the 
initiative in opening up communications 
with naval Powers with a view to a 
common understanding in regard to 
armaments, especially the Powers whose | 
reputed increase of armaments has led | 
to uneasiness in the public mind. 
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Biarritz, and I cannot say what arrange- 


/ments will be made after His Majesty 


leaves Biarritz. But in any case I must 


|refer the hon. Member to the Answer 


given on the 2nd May last year, on the 


| constitutional practice in the matter, to 
| which I have nothing to add 


Central Licensing Commission. 
Mr. STUART WORTLEY (Sheffield, 


| Hallam): I beg to ask Mr, Chancellor of 


Mr. ASQUITH: I must refer my hon. 
friend to the Answer given by the Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs on the 
13th ultimo to the hon. Member for 
King’s Lynn. So far as we are aware no 
communications of the nature specified 
have passed between any Powers on the 
subject, but the offer of His Majesty’s | 
Government is known to all of them, and 
no useful purpose would be served by our 
initiating further action until some other 
Power intimates its willingness to receive 
and exchange any such communication. 


Mr. BOWLES (Lambeth, Norwood) : 
Does this involve a proposal that our 
building programme and its cost should be | 
communicated to foreign Powers before 
itis communicated to this House? If so, 
did the Government authorise such a 
proposal ? 


Mr. ASQUITH : I think the language | 
of Sir Edward Fry speaks for itself. If 
the hon. Gentleman wishes for further 
explanation he had better put down a 
Question. 


The King’s Tour. 

Mr. LEA: I beg to ask the Prime | 
Minister whether any Member of the) 
Cabinet will accompany His Majesty on 
his present foreign tour, and be present | 
when His Majesty interviews Foreign | 
Sovereigns or Heads of States and their | 
respective Ministers for Foreign Affairs. 


The hon. Member, on rising to put the 
Question, said he wished to raise a matter 
of privilege. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon, Member is 
hot entitled to raise a question of privi- 
lege in the middle of the Questions, as it 
would prevent anybody else having a 
chance of asking Questions. 


Mr. ASQUITH: No Minister of the 
Crown has gone with the King to 
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the Exchequer whether the Members of 
the Central Licensing Commission under 
the Licensing Bill will hold office during 
pleasure or during good behaviour ; 
and under what Vote in Committee of 
Supply will it be possible to criticise or 
call in question their acts or decisions. 


Mr. ASQUITH: The tenure will be 
during pleasure, subject to the duration 
of the time limit. The other point raised 
by the right hon. Gentleman is one of con- 


_sid:rable importance, and, after consulta- 


tion with my right hon. friend the Home 
Secretary, I have come to the conclusion 
that, in order that the proceedings of the 
Commission may be effectually kept 
under Parliamentary criticism an: control, 
it will be desirable so far to modify 
Clauses 12 and 14 as to enact that the 


/remuneration and expenses of the Com- 


mission shall be paid out of moneys 
provided by Parliament. The Secretary 
of State for the Home Department will 


/remain as heretofore the Minister who 
| will deal in 
|relating to the administration of the 


Parliament with matters 


Licensing Laws. 


The German Emperor and Lord 
Tweedmouth. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: We under- 
stand that the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty in another place is going to make 
some further statement with regard to 
an incident which has been much talked 
about during the last few days. I rise 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether, if that statement is going to 
embody any information which was not 
put by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in possession of the House on Friday 
last, he will on the present occasion 
supplement his then statement so as to 
give us all the information which is about 
to be given in another place. 


The following Questions were on the 
Paper on the same subject. 


2Q 
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Mr. H. C. LEA: To ask the Prime 
Minister whether the German Emperor 
has recently addressed a letter to the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, in which he 
attempts to influence in German interests 
the Minister responsible for the Naval 
Estimates of this Country; whether 


Question 


such a letter has been received ; and, if so, | 


whether it is authentic, and whether a 
reply to it has been dispatched ; and, 
having in view the number of persons to 


whom this letter has been shown and the | 


interest it has to the country at large 


that under the circumstance full publicity | 
should be given to the matter, will he | 
consent to lay the whole of the Corres- | 


pondence upon the Table and explain 
fully the circumstances and facts con 
nected with this proceeding. 


{COMMONS} 
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| CotoneL LOCKWOOD: The only 
| question I wish to put to the Chancellor 
| of the Exchequer is if he considers that a 
‘communication on so highly important 
'a question and between the German 
'Emperor and the First Lord of the 
| British Admiralty can possibly be looked 
upon after publication as in any way 
“* private ” 4 


Mr. ASQUITH: Yes, Sir ; I do con. 
sider it so. I see nothing in that to 
‘modify or to qualify in any way the 
answer I have given. 


CotoneL LOCKWOOD: Will the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer give us an 
‘opportunity of discussing the conduct 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty in 
this matter ? 


Mr. RIDSDALE (Brighton) : To ask | 


the Secretary to the Admiralty whether 
a letter has or letters have passed between 
H.1.M. the Emperor of Germany and the 
First Lord of the Admiralty dealing with 
matters of British naval policy ; and, if 
so, whether, in view of the misconstruc- 
tion to which such an incident is liable, 
he will make the correspondence public. 


CoLtoneL LOCKOOD (Essex, Epping) : 
To ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
if his Majesty the German Emperor has 
recently addressed a letter to the First 
Lord of the Admiralty on the subject of 
British and German naval policy ; and, as 
such a letter, if written, would refer to 
matters that have formed the subject of 
debate in the House of Commons, 
whether he will lay the letter before 
Parliment without delay. 


Mr. ASQUITH: I think that is a 
most reasonable and proper request. In 
answering the right hon. Gentleman I 
shall answer also the Questions on the 
Paper. First of all, I would refer the 
hon. Members who put those Questions 
to the statement I made on Friday, to 
which I have nothing to add, and to 
which, so far as 1 know, my noble friend 
will add nothing, except this, that Lord 
Tweedmouth, immediately on receipt of 
the Emperor’s letter and before replying 
to it, showed it to my right hon. friend 


[No Answer was returned. | 





QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. 
Mr. LEA said he desired to raise a 
question of privilege. Last year, in 
order to draw the attention of the House 


: toa departure from constitutional practice 


he put down a Question asking the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
His Majesty’s Government adhered to the 
constitutional rule that in every interview 
between the Sovereign and a foreign 
Sovereign or Minister, relating to matters 
of State he should be accompanied by 
a Minister of the Crown responsible 
to Parliament. Neither the (Question 
nor the Answer, however, appeared in 
Hansard, and being now referred to the 
Answer then given on 2nd May by the 
Foreign Secretary, he wished to ask how 
he could obtain the reply. 


*Mr. SPEAKER said the matter was 
hardly one of privilege. The hon. Mem- 
ber was clearly out of time. He should 
have raised the Question last year. He 
was afraid he could not give the hon. 
Member any assistance. He was not 
responsible for what appeared in Hansard, 
but doubtless the Department would give 
the hon. Member a copy of the Answer 
referred to. 


the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, | 


who agreed with him that it had no 
official character and should be treated as 
a private communication. It is clearly 


out of the question to lay upon the Table | 
private and personal correspondence. 





Mr. LEA: I did not know on 3rd May 
it was about to be left out. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: And still less was I 
aware. 
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NEW MEMBER SWORN. | SUPPLY [Ist Attorrep Day’. 
Francis Edward Meehan, esquire, for Considered in Committee. 
the County of Leitrim (North Leitrim | 
Division.) | (In the Committee.) 


[Mr. Emmorrt (Oldham) in the Chair. ] 
STANDING COMMITTEES. 
Ordered, That all Standing Committees | NAVY ESTIMATES, 1908-9, 

have leave to print and circulate with! Motion :nade, and Question proposed, 
the Votes the Minutes of their Proceed- | “‘ That 128,000 officers, seamen, and boys 
ings and any amended Clauses of Bills) be employed forthe Sea and Coast Guard 
committed to them.—(Mr. Eugene Wason.) | Services for the year ending on the 31st 
day of March, 1909, including 18,463 Roval 
Marines.” 


TOBACCO GROWING (SCOTLAND) BILL. *Toe SECRETARY vo tre ADMIR- 
Reported, without Amendment, from) ALTY (Mr. Epmunp Rosertson, Dundee) 
the Standing Committee on Scottish | said that on the assumption that a general 
Bilis. discussion would be permitted, he would 
proceed to answer some of the questions 
Report to lie upon the Table, and to | addressed to him, which were summed 
be printed. [No. 84.] up in handy form by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition. 
Minutes of the Proceedings of the The right hon. Gentleman’s first ques- 
Standing Committee to be printed. tion related to the effective strength 
[No. 84.] of the Home Fleet. The allegation 
was that ships were brought home 
Bill to be taken into consideration upon | from foreign stations for extensive refit 
Friday, 26th June. and then placed in the Home Fleet with 
nucleus crews, and as soon as the refit 
was completed the ships were again 
FATAL ACCIDENTS (DAMAGES) BILL commissioned and returned to some 
[Lorps]. other station. The strength of the Home 
Fleet was thus artificially inflated. The 
ictal dias Wicieeiees ek he ee questions asked had involved a good deal 
seinted. [Bll 145:) ‘ of inquiry, and there was nobody, either 
, : inside the Admiralty or outside who 
santiiiia knew the whole of the Navy Estimates. 
cea. . 'He had made full inquiries on a matter 
NEW BILLS. / which did not concern his own Depart- 
—— ment. Ships in foreign stations were 
ELECTION OF ALDERMEN IN MUNICIPAL | Usually relieved a few months before 
BOROUGHS BILL. their big refit was due. This big refit 
Ba a. was due at the end of two or three com- 
“To amend the Municipal Corpora- missions. He had found it impossible 
tions Act, 1882, with respect to the right | to pet a certain answer to that question, 
; Uy to oe -. vo — = | but the most precise information he could 
Aldermen,” presented by Mr. Burns; to von Shia Agee enn 7 
be read a sooond time upon Monday next, | - ae prpkey ee 
and to be printed. [Bill 146.] |commissions. Those ships were then 
placed in the Home Fleet with a nucleus 
LONDON PAVING EXPENSES BILL. crew of one-half full complement. When 
“To relieve places of religious worship | the dockyard was ready to take them in 
from liability to contribute to the Ex-| hand, and the extent of the refit neces- 
penses of Paving new streets in London,” | sary had been determined, the Admiralty 
presented by Mr. Burns; to be read a | decided whether the nucleus crew should 
second time upon Monday next, and to | be allowed to remain on board whilst the 
be printed. [Bill 147.] | ship was in dockyard hands. That, it 


2Q2 


Read the first time; to be read a 
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would be obvious, was purely a ques- 
tion of naval administration in which 
neither he nor any one of his civil col- 
leagues could for a moment interfere. 
If it was likely to take more than five or 
six months the ship was usually paid off 
and placed under the control of the 
Admiral Superintendent with what was 
called a skeleton crew of thirty men. 
As long as a ship was under the control 
of the Admiral Superintendent she was 
not part of the Home Fleet. If the 
nucleus crew remained on board, the 
ship, of course, continued in commission, 
because a nucleus crew was a real crew, 
and a ship in commission must belong to 
some division. For disciplinary reasons, 
the ship remained under the command of 
the Admiral of the Home Fleet ; but she 
was not regarded as ready for mobilisa- 
tion until the repairs had been completed 
in the dockyard. For administrative 
reasons the dockyard authorities pre- 
ferred the nucleus crew to remain on 
board during the refit. As compared 


{COMMONS} 


with other fleets, the Home Fleet was at | 


this disadvantage—that it might have 
to replace vessels withdrawn from other 
fleets owing to some unforeseen casualty. 
But these relief ships were never taken 
from the Nore Fleet or the Cruiser 
Squadron. Again it must not be sup- 
posed because a ship in one of the other 
fleets was relieved and went 
Home Fleet, and some months afterwards 


into the | 


was taken in hand by the dockyard for | 


a big refit, that in the interim she was not | 


capable of carrying out ordinary fleet | 


duties. 
those duties were incapable of being per- 
formed any longer. Nor was it to be 
assumed that a ship coming for repair 
had been waiting in an inefficient condi- 
tion. The programme of dockyard work 


was liable to some modifications owing 


casualties, but it was 


provide 


to unforeseen 
so arranged as_ to 


ceased to be fit. 
really consisted of 


as soon as_ she 
The Home Fleet 
three entirely different elements. 
was the first, the Nore Division ; 
the nucleus crew divisions; and 
lastly, the special service vessels. The 
last were a reserve, and could not be 
described as anything else. The Nore 
Division was fully manned and fully 
equipped in all respects. It would shortly 


Mr. Edmund Robertson. 


next, 


The refit was not postponed until | 


that | 
every ship should be taken in hand | 


There | 
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consist of twelve of the latest battleships 
and armoured cruisers. Any ships which 
did not answer this description would be 
replaced ina few months. The destroyer 
flotilla at the Nore was of the same char- 
acter. This division was constantly ready 
for war. The nucleus crew divisions con- 
sisted of older ships, still efficient, and 
handicapped only by age and not by 
want of repair. For instance, the 
“Majestics” were just about to join 
these divisions. This fine squadron 
would have attached to it some nine 
/modern armoured cruisers; the nucleus 
destroyer flotillas were of older type. 
These divisions could be ready, at the 
outside, in twenty-four hours. There 
was no justification for the aspersions 
made the other day by the hon. Member 
‘for Fareham. The number of vessels 
under repair on a given date was only 
30 out of 208. The Home Fleet was 
a real fleet in being, and its officers and 
men had the same esprit de corps as the 
rest of the Navy. He had good reason 
to know that the campaign of calumny 
and disparagement which raged all last 
vear had wounded them deeply. It 
was much to be regretted that the hon. 
Member had suggested the Home Fleet 
was a fraud and a fleet of lame ducks; 
because for the first time it gave some 
kind of ex-official sanction to these 
statements. He did not believe that 
his predecessor in office would have 
adopted this tone ; and that was one more 
reason why he regretted the absence 
ot Mr. Pretyman from the House. The 
right hon, Gentleman the Leader of the 
Opposition had asked for information 
as to the number of fast cruisers, torpedo- 
gunboats, and torpedo craft in home 
waters. The only vessels included 
in the tollowing comparative — table 
were, excepting subm-rines, — vessels 
with a speed of 18 knots and over :— 
Cruisers (excluding armoured crui ers): 
Great Britain, 47: Germany, 25. 
| Torpedo-gunboats: Grext Britain, 14; 
Germany, 9. Torpedo-boat destroyers: 
| Great Britain, 124 (of which 107 were 
| under twelve years of .ge); Germany, 
| 56. Torpedo-boats (ex-coastal torpede- 
| boat destroyers): Grest Britain, 13; 
| Germany, 10. Torpedo-boats (first class): 
|Great Britain, 54; Germany, 47. 
| Torpedo-boats (second class): Great 


| Britain, nil; Germany, 27. Submarines: 
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Great Britain, 41; Germany, 1. The 
right hon. Gentleman had asked for 
information as to the expenditure on 
guns, ammunition, and torpedoes in the 
coming year compared with the provision 
two years ago. All three items showed 
a considerable reduction, and the ex- 
planation was that all three were depend- 
ent on the new shipbuilding in the period 
concerned. On Ist April, 1906, there 
were under construction sixteen armoured 
vessels, as compared with eleven on 
Ist April, 1908. Besides, the simplifica- 
tion and reduction in the number of 
types of guns involved a large diminu- 
tion in the ammunition required. As 
to the torpedo item, a number of small 
vessels had to be brought into account, 
but the result would be the same. Mines 
were also included, and as to them, for 
a reason which the right hon. Gentle- 
man would appreciate, no statement 
could be made. The reserve 
pedoes, like that of guns and = am- 
munition, was fully maintained. The 
right hon. Gentleman had suggested 
that the present Estimates were not 
a fair overage, and that succeeding 
years must show a great increase. The 
foundation of much criticism on this 
point was his statement made by way 


of warring to his hon. friends below the | 


gangway that the automatic increases 
Which had swelled the Votes this year 
were not going to end this year. As his 
warning of two years ago passed unheeded 
he thought it best to be explicit on this 
point. Of course this increase would 
have to be met somehow; but surely 
the right hon. Gentleman would never 
suggest that it was the duty of the 
Government to provide this year for 
the automatic increase of next year. 
When he warned his hon. friends that 
there would be further automatic 
increases of the same general character 
as those which would burden the Ksti- 
mates of the coming year, he did not 
mean to imply that the Navy Estimates 
for the year following would show neces- 
sarily that amount of increase. There 
would, he hoped, be something to set off. 
It was unreasonable to expect him to give 
hext year’s Estimates now, and he 
could not do so, nor did he know when 
he would be able to do so, as it took 
some time to make a forecast. The 
Estimates they 
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were arrived at some time ago. But 
apart from the automatic increases, a 
great deal of the argument addressed 
to him the other day was founded on 
the assumption, first, that this year’s 
programme was very small, and secondly, 
that the amount they were taking in the 
new Estimates to commence it was 
unusually small. 


(Navy Estimates). 





Mr. WYNDHAM (Dover) said the 
point he had made was that the usual 
allowance ought not to be taken under 
unusual circumstances. It was rather 
to be hoped that they were unusual 
circumstances. a 


*Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON said 
the point certainly was made, he did 
not remember by whom, that this was 
not only a small programme, but that 
‘the small amount taken made it a sham 
programme. He thought it worth while, 
| therefore, to give the figures to the House, 
'and in so doing he was giving more in- 
formation as to the cost of the new 
programme than was usual at this stage. 
| He would give the full information as 
to the new programme in terms of money 
as being more easily measured than in 
any other form. There was no doubt 
that the new programme was the crux 
of every year’s Estimates, it was the one 
malleable and plastic part of the KHsti- 
mates, and on the new programme 
in any given year depended ultimately 
in future years the total expenditure. 
| More important than the Shipbuilding 
| Vote, or than new construction, was that 
| part of new construction provided for the 
| first time in the existing Estimates, 
|which he called the new programme. 
| He hoped hon. Gentlemen would under- 


prete that he was referring not to the 
| 
| 


position of new construction to cover 
ships laid down this year, last year, and 
the year before ; but he was dealing with 
that part of it which was announced 
for the first time in these Estimates. 
Measured in money, the new programme 
of the present year exceeded the new 





programme of last year by £825,000 ; it 
fell below the last new programme for 


|which hon. Gentlemen opposite were 


responsible, and which was taken over by 
the present Government, byonly 470,000. 
The provision they made this year 


were now discussing | rather exce ded the usual provision. It 
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was all very well to say the circumstances | Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: In view of the 
were exceptional, but the regular rule | obligations, to which the right hon, 
was to lay down ships towards the end | Gentleman has made no reference in. his 
of the year. Ships must be laid down | speech. 

in some uniform way ; but the provision 
made in any one year for the new pro-| *Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON said he 
geamme of that year had been on the} was coming to that. He would ive 
average 9°45 per cent. Their provision | the variations in new programmes. In 
for 1908-1909 was 9-6 percent. Inthe last | 1901-1902 the new programme was 
Es imates for which the Opposition were | £10,500,000 ; it dropped the next year to 
responsible, those of 1906-1907, it was | £6,500,000; in 1903-1904 it rose to 
7°8, and in 1901-1902, when a_ new | £12,000,000. Then it dropped next year 
programme calling for an expenditure | to £7,600,000; rose in 1905-1906 to 
of £10,500,000 was produced, the | £9,900,000; and d-opped next year to 
amount taken to commence the new | £8,200,000. 

programme wi 8 £537,850 or 5:1 per cent. | 
He thought that was sufficient explane-| Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I was talking 
tion of the new programme from the | of the Navy Estimates as a whole. 
money point of view ; but from the other 
point of view, of the types, substance, *Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON said 
and contents of the new programme, | the Navy Estimates as a whole depended 


he Lad a few words to say. on this Vote; they were automatic and 


| consequential. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Before the | ’ 

right hon. Gentleman comes to that,, Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN (Wor- 
may I remind him what our contention | cestershire, E.) asked whether the right 
was on which we were anxious to have hon. Gentleman would give the total 
an answer, for his answer, it seems to | figures for new construction in the years 
me, does not really touch our position. he had mentioned. 

We understand that in view of what is | ee 
being done abroad there will have to bea’ *Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON said 
great augmentation in the nuinber of he hed not got them with him, but 
our most costly ships. The Shipbuilding would give them to the right hon. Gentle- 
Vote this year is lower than it has ever; man. But more important, as he had 
been, I believe, in the last ten vears. /shown, than new construction, was the 


| new pregramme. That was the real 





t 


| *Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON : New | Tuestion- 
construction ? | Mr. A.J. BALFOUR : That is not my 
| question. 


‘tir. A. J, BALFOUR: Yes. What we 
want to know is this. Considering that | #Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON said 
we have in front of us these immepse | that that was tne real question. The 
obligations, to which the right hon. | right hon. Gentleman said that whatever 
Gentleman made no reference, and which | the programme produced by the Govern: 
are not affected by what you are laying | ment that was not enough, and that they 
down this year, ought not the Govern- | should lay down more ships this year. 
ment, if they wished to defer the building After what had been said outside and 
of new ships to meet the new necessities, | inside the House on this subject, he 
at all events to have equalised Naval thought he might be permitted to repeat 
Estimates as between year and year, hiniself. The real question always was 
considering how much requires to be the question of standard, and relative 
done at Rosyth and elsewhere ¢ strength was the real crux of the question. 
| He had said on behalf of the Admiralty 

*Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON said that the Admiralty disclaimed any right 
the point, then, was the equalisation of ‘or title to fix what the relative standard 
Estimates, according to the practice of ought to be. That was not an Admiralty 
the right hon. Gentleman. _ | question at all, it was a question for the 


Mr. Edmund Robertson, 
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Government, for the Cabinet, and, in the 
last resort, for Parliament. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: You speak for 
the Government. 


*Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON said the 
Admiralty had no authority of itself; 
but when the two-Power standard had 
been accepted and determined by both 
sides of the House, he claimed for the 
Admiralty the right to say whether a 
given standard, in this case the two- 
Power standard, was maintained or not ; 
and he repeated, that in the opinion of 
the Admiralty, this new programme was 
amply sufficient to maintain the two- 
Power standard. The Admiralty said 
that the programme now proposed was 
adequate. At all events the new pro- 

ramme announced in the First Lord’s 
Memorandum was in substance the same 
programme which he outlined to the 
House nine months ago. It had not 
been altered, certainly had not been 
reduced since that time. This was the 
old programme outlined in July last 
which had not been modified, except 
in details, and certainly it had not been 
reduced since that time. 


Mr. BELLAIRS (Lynn Regis) asked 
what was the nature of the programme. 
They knew there was one “‘ Dreadnought” 
and another armoured cruiser. 
latter to be an “ Invincible ” ? 


*Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON said 
that was just the sort of question he 
could not answer. He did not know 
that anybody knew. One would be : 
“Dreadnought ” and the other probably 
2 large armoured cruiser, but types stil! 
wanted great consideration. No state- 
ment of this sort was usually asked for 
until they came to Vote 8, which came 
on towards the end of the Session, when 
the intentions of the Admiralty with 
regard to the whole of the programme 
were given. He begged hon. Members 
> allow them to pursue the ordinary 
The right hon. Member for 
Dover demanded increases; he had to 
tell him on behalf of the Admiralty that the 
Admiralty wanted no increase and thought 
the present provision adequate. There was 


course. 
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often a certain advantage to be gained by 
waiting to see what the other side were 
doing. Thisadvantage had been lost up to 
the present time. He was not going to raise 
controversies between the two Boards 
of Admiralty, but at all events the 
present Board did advise that the pro- 
gramme asked for was certain to main- 
tain a two-Power standard, and the 
Government did not think it necessary 
to ask Parliament to supplement it. 
The hon. Member for Fareham had also 
asked him for some statement as to the 
comparative strength of Great Britain 
and Germany in battleships and de- 
stroyers. As to destroyers he had 
already given the figures. As to battle- 
ships he did not think he could 
add anything to the statement he had 
already made, except on one point. 
Briefly put, it amounted to this—that 
with regard to battleships of what might 
be called the pre-‘‘ Dreadnought” type, 
this country was in a position of un- 
doubted superiority. That was the 
statement already made by him on the 
authority of the Board of Admiralty. 
With regard to the newer ships of the 
‘Dreadnought ” type, the position in 
the autumn of 1910 would be this’: 
Great Britain, nine battleships and 
three cruisers; France, two battleships 
and no cruisers; Germany, four battle- 
ships and two cruivers. But, to be 
perfectly frank, he should say there 
were certain possible accelerations—only 
possible, but possible—which might affect 
the result at the end of 1910. 
Germany might have seven battleships 
and three cruisers completed. This 
would leave France and Germany com- 
bined with a total of twelve battleships 
°s against twelve British battleships. 
In these he included the “ Lord Nelson ” 
and the “Agamemnon” which were 
still uncommissioned. That, he was 
advised, was the very worst that could 
happen. He took no account of the 
two new ships of 1908-1909. These new 
ships would be ready for completion as 
soon as, if not sooner than, the additional 
German ships. So the result would be 
that in the early part of 1911, Germany 
and France would have twelve ships 
°8 against Great Britain’s fourteen. If 
that wes not satisfactory he did not know 
what was, and he should despair of 
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bringing conviction to the mind of} the hon. Member for Fareham was a 


anybody who doubted it. 


There was another point in regard to 
stores as to which information had 
been asked by the hon. Member for Fare- 
ham and the right hon. the Member 
for East Worcestershire. It was said 
that in the last three years of the late 
Government the average annvai outlay 
for new stores was £3,700,000, and the 
annual average issue of stores was 
£3,600,000 ; and that during the three 
sets of Navy Estimates of the present 
Government the average purchases oi 
new stores had been £2,350,000, and 
the average issue £2,600,000. This 
showed that the issue had been more 
than the Estimates in the last case, and 
less thon the Estimates in the former 
case. It also showed a drop of £1,000,000 
per annum in the issue of stores to ships. 
He had to admit that these figures were 
accurate, and make the best explanation 
he could. They related only to naval 
stores provided for under Vote 8, Section 
II, and were evidently abstracted from 
the stock statement printed in the 
Estimates at the end of the shipbuilding 
programme. But he had nothing sensa- 
tional to say in explanetion of them. 
The simple explanation was that e 
change hed been made in the form of 
the Estimates. Since 1905-1906 the pro- 
vision for rmour for dockyard built ships 
had been made under Vote 8, Section II. 
Sub-head D., and that accounted for 
the difference of £1,000,060, 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Is there a note 
to that effect in the Estimates 2? 

*Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON: I 
cannot say. 


Me. A. J. BALFOUR: It would be 
a great convenience to be able to com- 
pare one item in the year with the same 
item in another year; but if the plan 
is now wholly different that would be 
impossible. 


*Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON : Yes, 
but the note ought to have been in- 
serted at the time thechange was made. 
If there was anything wrong about the 
change it was made in October, 1905, by 





the then Board of Admiralty, of which 
Mr. Edmund Robertson. 


member, and communicated to the 
Treasury in November. Whether or 
not a note was made in the Estimates 
at the time he could not say. Abating 
the amounts taken for such armour in 
Vote 8, Section II., for the years of 1903 
to 1904-1905 the average for those years 
become, payments £2,644,206 and issues 
£2,560,578, as against £2,358,467 pay- 
ments and £2,630,037 issues for the three 
years 1906-1907 to 1908-1909. The 
fact that during the three years ending 
31st March, 1909, the issues would exceed 
the payments was due to the utilisation 
without replacement of surplus stores 
returned from closed establishments 
and ineffective ships. The Government 
were living on a redundancy of stores 
which had accumulated owing to the 
concentration of the Fleet and the closing 
of certain naval] establishments abroad, 
these accumulations being due to their 
predecessors. If allowance was made 
for this from 1905-1906 inclusive by 
adding to the payments the value of 
stores available for issue without replace- 
ment the comparison would be as follows : 
1903-1904 to 1905-1906 payments, ete. 
£2,723,637, issues £2,560,578 ; and 1906- 
1907, to 1908-1909, payments £2,789, 154, 
and issues £2,630,037. It had also been 
said that the Estimates involved a new 
construction Vote of £8,000,000 without 
a single new ship being laid down. That 
was a speculative calculation. He had 
had the exa*t figure worked out and the 
result showed that if no new ship 
was laid down the Vote would only be 
£7,182,000. 


*Mr. ARTHUR LEE (Hampshire, Fare- 
ham) said the right hon. Gentleman had 
prefaced his remarks by delivering a 
carefully prepared attack upon himself 
for the remarks which he had made in 
the course of the debate on Tuesday last, 
and was kind enough to couple with 
that some advice as to his Parliamentary 
deportment, contrasting it with the man- 
ner in which his late colleague Mr. Prety- 
man had discharged his duties when he 
was in the tiouse. He entirely shared 
the right hon. Gentleman’s enthusiastic 
opinion of the abilities ofhis late colleague, 
but there was one point of difference 
between the position in which Mr. Prety- 
man used to find himself and the position 
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in which he now found himself, and 
that was that when his late colleague 
was last in this House he was in office 
and the right hon. Gentleman was in 
opposition. If Mr. Pretyman had 
been in opposition while the right 
hon. Gentleman was in office he 
thought he would have found occasion 
to criticise the right hon. Gentleman 
and the naval policy of the Government 
perhaps in a more graceful manner, but 
with equal strength to that in which 
he had felt it necessary to indulge. 
The right hon. Gentleman had_ tried 
to « nfuse the issue and to arouse the 
sympathy of the House in a wrong 
dire tin by treating his speech as an 
attack on the officers and men who were 
now serving in the Home Fleet. If the 
right hon. Gentleman would take the 
trouble to read the remarks which he had 
made on Tuesday, he would see that he 
had gone out of his way to say that the 
state of affairs he had described in the 
Home Fleet, however the Admiralty might 
be to blame for it, reflected the utmost 
credit on the officers and men of the 
Home Fleet. Judging from communieca- 
tions he had received, he did not bel'eve 
for a moment that the officers of the 
Flect resented in any way, as far as they 
were concerned, the remarks which he 
had felt it hisduty tomake. But a'ter all, 
the only serious point was the right hon. 
Gentleman’s attempt to refute what he 
had put forward. What did the right 
hon. Gentleman’s answer amount to ? 
It amounted to an absolute endorsement 
of his statement with regard to the com- 
pos tion andcondition of the Home Fleet. 
The right hon. Gentleman, going into much 
greater detail than he had ventured to do, 
had explained the matter quite clearly. 
He himself had particularly excluded the 
Nore Division ; and the right hon. Gentle- 
man had just explained that the other 
divis'ons ofthe Home Fleet did in fact con- 
sist, partially, at any rate, of ships sent 
home from other fleets, because they were 
about due for a large refit. If the refit 
took a period exceeding five or six 
months, the right hon. Gentleman said 
that they were taken off the strength 
of the Home Fleet, but if the refit 
occupied a period of less than five 
or sx months they remained on the 
strenoth of the Home Fleet during that 
time. That was exactly the statement 
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he himself had made. The further 
statement which he had made was that 
on the completion of the refit, if it lasted 
less than five or six months, those vessels 
went back to the sea-going fleets. That 
also had been corroborated by the right 
hon. Gentleman. He really did not 
know why the right hon. Gentleman 
should call his statement of the fact an 
‘allegation”?; it was a plain fact, and 
one which the right hon. Gentleman had 
admitted and explained most clearly to the 
House. He had also said that he had no 
objection to the policy of the Admiralty in 
dealing with those ships that came back 
from foreign fleets; but what he did 
object to was the showing of these 


ships in the Navy List as forming 
part of the strength of the Home 


Fleet, and, therefore, naturally supposed 
by the taxpayers of this country to 
be ready for war. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had said that the ships not under- 
going refit could be ready in twenty-four 
hours, but in the case of the Portsmouth 
Division, the ships which were thus under- 
going refit were, at the time of his visit 
in January, two-thirds of the battle- 
ship strength, and they could not possibly 
be ready in le’s than two or three months. 
His objection was to the inclusion of these 
ships in the strength of the Home Fleet, 
a:shown inthe Navy List. Really, when 
the right hon. Gentleman saw fit to 
lecture him upon the propriety of his 
language in that House he would like to 
say that there were some things, particu- 
larly in the mouths of officials of the 
Admiralty, which were more important 
even, than choice of language, and 
one of these was accuracy of statement. 
The Civil Lord of the Admiralty had 
denied the statement which he had 
made with regard to the situation and 
reacines; of the battleships of the 
Nore Division. He had asserted that 
of the six ships which formed the 
battleship division at the Nore, there 
were on the occasion of his visit there, on 
27th December, only three battleships, 
while the other three were in the dockyard 
hands et Chatham. He had also stated 
that when the Nore Division proceeded 
to sea on 9th March, only three battle- 
ships would be reidy to go out with the 
Fleet. A fourth was, indeed, to be 
brought round from Devonport, but 
the other three were to be ‘eft behind. 
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The hon. Gentleman had denied his 


statement and said there were no less 
than five of these battleships at the Nore 
on 3rd March, and gave their names. 
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*THE CIVIL LORD or tHe ADMIR- 
ALTY (Mr. Lampert, South Molton): I 
gave the names of the ships that were at 
the Nore at the time I spoke. I had the 
information from officials of the Ad- 
miralty, and I gave it in reply to the hon. 
Gentleman. 


*Mr. ARTHUR LEE said he was 
unfortunately not able to accept the hon. 
Gentleman’s information as accurate. 
He had taken steps to ascertain whether 
it was accurate or not, and he found 
that, two days after the hon. Gentleman 
had spoken, the ships which he had 
mentioned were in Chatham Dockyard, 
and he presumed it was not suggested 
that they had gone to the Nore in the 
interval and come back again. At any 
rate on the 5th, the ships he had 
mentioned, the “London,” the “ Mag- 
nificent” and the “ Victorious,” were 
still in the dockyard, and weuld be 
unable to go with the Nore Division 
on 9th March. 


*Mr. LAMBERT: I said there were at 
the Nore five battleships, eight cruisers, 
and twenty-four torpedo destroyers, ready 
for instant emergency. That is a fact. 


*Mr. ARTHUR LEE said the hon. 
Gentleman had certainly given him the 
names of the ships, but he had ascertained 
that they were not at the Nore but in Chat- 
ham Dockyard two days after the hon. 
Gentleman had spoken. 


but when the right hon. Gentleman under- 
took to lecture him upon the remarks he 
had made in that House, and upon Parlia- 
mentary Cecorum, perhaps he would 
allow him to suggest that accuracy in 
the mouths of officials was even more 
important than urbanity. He wished now 
to deal with one or two points which the 
right hon. Gentleman had raised that 
afternoon. One point hedregard to the 
reserve of ammunition and guns. He 
was aware that these were confidential 
matters, and he did not wish to press 
for details. He wished, however, to ask 
whether the standard of reserve of guns 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 
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point was not one of supreme importance; | 
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and ammunition in existence during the 
period of the late Administration was stil] 
in existence to-day. He vas glad to 
ga‘her from the right hon. Gentleman’s 
asent that that was so. The right hon, 
Gentleman had said a good deal about the 
new programme of construction, and had 
given figures which went to show that 
the amount of money provided for new 
shipbuilding was about the average, 
Of course, the right hon. Gentleman was 
aware that the First Lord in his statement 
had pointed out that it was the smallest 
for the last ten years. 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON said the 
total provision for new construction, 
meaning thereby for new building, which 
was begun last year, the year before, and 
the year before that, was the lowest on 
record for ten years. That was true. 
The demand which would be laid upon 
next year in respect of the total cost of 
the building programme would be rather 
above than below the average. 


*Mr. ARTHUR LEE said the point he 
wished to make was this. The Secretary 
to the Admiralty spoke of the average 
but the Leader of the Opposition had 
pointed out that the circumstances were 
exceptional. But in addition to that 
there was the pledge which the right 
hon. Gentleman had given, he thought 
it was last year, when he pointed out 
that the shipbuilding programme was 
being put off unusually late as an induce- 
ment to the Hague Conference. 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON: I do 
not remember that. 


*Mr. ARTHUR LEE said he had the 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech with him, 
and in it he said— 

“ The amount to be taken for new vessels laid 
down in 1907-1908 is to be limited to a small 
sum, and they are not to be commenced until 
a late period of the year in order to emphasise to 
the Hague Conference the good faith of the 
British Government in its desire for a reduction 
of armaments.” 

He thought it might be in‘e-red from this 
that as far as this year’s programme was 
concerned the Government were bound 
to forestall ratherthan to postpone their 
programme, as they had done in the 
present Estimates. He mizht als 
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ob erve that although the total of £770,000 
which they had provided was possibly the 
average, £100,000 of it was taken up 
by the construction of tugs and lighters, 
which did not materially add to the 
fighting strength of the Navy. In 
addition, the amounts provided for two 
classes of small ships, of which he believed 
we were particularly short—small cruisers 
and destroyers—were certainly abnor- 
mally low. Those vessels would practi- 
cally be postponed out of the next 
financial yeer altogether. The right 
hon. Gentleman had not explained that 
point. As regarded the gunnery of the 
Flect, there had been recently a number 
of ettacks made in the Press against 
the methods of gunnery now practised 
in the Navy. He could not but 
feel that these attacks had been 
captious and to some extent upfair, 
and that they ignored the undeniable 
and enormous improvement that had 
been made in recent years in the gunnery 
of the Fleet. He thought it would be a 
good thing if the right hon. Gentlemen 
would give some assurances and explana- 
tions under thet head, in view of the fact 
that there appeared to be a widespread 
feeling that something wes wrong, though 
personally he telieved that excellent 
progress had been made. Of cour-e, 
ro one suggested that the Navy in 
this matter had reeched perfection. 
They must learn to walk before they 
could run; but he thought when the 
critics said that the results were illusory 
because the actual conditions of warfare 
were not reproduced, they were asking 
a little more than human nature could 
possibly perform in times of peace. 
No doubt it would be very interesting 
if ships could be shot back at during 
practice, and he saw that one critic 
said the Navy should have night 
practice at rapidly moving and indistinct 
objects such as torpedo destroyers. He 
had served as a range officer during 
artillery practice, and he could fully 
Sympathise with the view of the Admi- 
ralty that it was not possible to repro- 
duce these conditions of warfare 
Without incurring the greatest risk 
to officers and men of the Fleet. It 
occurred to some of them that there had 
been a little too much advertivement of 
the results of the gunnery of the Fleet. 
Whilst it was necessary to have a certain 
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amount of advertisement in order to 
excite emulation, they might excite emula- 
tion to such a point that there would be 
a disinclination to reproduce, even as 
far as possible, war conditions when 
carrying out these practices. 

Some years ago he remembered there 
was a very distinguished officer in com- 
mand of one of our fleets who was attacked 
hotly in the Press because the ships of his 
fleet had not achieved quite such high 
results as some others, whereas the facts 
were that he had carried out his practice 
under more like service conditions, using 
tte gunsin a heavy seiway, and yet under 
the system, by which the results were so 
extensively advertised, he incurred at any 
rate a popular censure which he did not 
deserve. Moreover, by this advertising 
the results of our shcoting, we excited 
the emulation of foreign navies as well 
as our own, and he did not think that 
necessary or desirable. The question of 
oil fuel was very important in view of the 
increasing dependence of the new types 
of ship upon this variety of fuel. There 
were negotiations pending before he left 
the Admiralty, and he wished to ask 
whether everything possible was being 
done to ensure the securing of a sufficient 
supply of oil fuel within the British 
Empire, to which he attached the greatest 
importance. He hoped the negotiatiors 
in this mat’er were now nearing a suc- 
cessful issue. It was stated in the First 
Lord’s Memorandum that the Cunard 
subsidies had now been earned. Could 
the Secretary to the Admiralty tell 
them if the ‘* Mauritania” and “ Lusi- 
tania” had yet come up to the full 
conditions of sea speed, and so forth, 
upon which alone that subsidy was to 
be peid? There had been no record 
of it as far as he was aware. He was glad 
to see that there was an increased pro- 
vision for repairs this year. He noticed 
that certain ships, particularly the 
“ Terrible.’ ‘ Niobe,’ and ‘ Diadem” 
were put down for large repairs. Had it 
been fully considered whether these ships 
were worth the large amounts which 
it was proposed to spend upon them, 
they being largely vnprote:ted and having 
very little offensive capacity? The right 
hon. Gentleman had made some interesting 
speculations with regard to foreign ship- 
building programmes, and had said that 
if certain accelerations took place there 
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would be an increased number of battle- 
ships in commission in Germany at the 
end of 1910. Had he reliable informa- 
tion with regard to the question of com- 
parative speed of building in different 
countries ? There had been many state- 
ments and counter-statements in the 
Press. They had seen statements by the 
Prussian Minister of Marine to the effect 
that they were now able to build as 
quickly in Germany as in this country. 
They had seen in the last few days the 
first German “ Dreadnought ” launched, 
and due to ke completed in much less time 
than was anticipated. Had the right 
hon. Gentleman any reason to believe 
that now, and in the future, German ships 
of this class could not be completed 
within the two years which was now set 
down as the normal period for the con- 
struction of our ships of the ‘“ Dread- 
nought ” class? If the German period of 
construction was not greater than two 
years the right hon. Gentleman must revise 
his figures with regard to the programme of 
1908-1909, because German ships were 
as a rule laid down in June or July, and, 
therefore, if the period of building did 
not exceed two years, the four great 
armoured ships which were to be laid 
down in Germany in 1908-09 would be 
ready before the end of 1911. In that 
event the Germans would actually have 
thirteen “Dreadnovghts” and “In- 
vincibles” to our twel\e in the autumn 
of 1911—a sufficiently alarming contin- 
gency. He hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man would be able to give them some 
assurance that they would not have to 
face the increased strength on the date he 
had mentioned, 


*Mr. BELLAIRS (Lynn Regis) said he 
would like to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty why, seeing that £200,000 had 
been spent on refrigerating machinery, 
a Supplementary Vote had not been 
intreduced ? Last year an additional 
£200,000 had been spent on armour, and 
the Government brought in Supplemen- 
tary Fstimates for it. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said that this new item 
could iot possibly have been foreseen, 
but seeing that the Dutch Navy had had 
refrigerating machinery for magazines 
for over ten years, and that Germany 
had had it for all magazines for all ships 
for seven years, the Admiralty might 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 
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| very well have foreseen the necessity of 
it. There was another point which had 
‘arisen in the debate last week. The 
Leader of the Opposition had once asked 
/@ question in reference to a statement 
he (Mr. Bellairs) had made that, at 
particular period of December 1906, the 
Germans had ready in full commission 
in the North Sea more destroyers than 
this country. That statement, in spite 
of what the Admiralty had to say, he 
maintained was accurate. The Ad- 
miralty had never met the matter on the 
floor of the House, but had sent para- 
graphs to certain newspapers. stating 
that there were forty-five British and 
thirty-three German destroyers in full 
commission in that period. Fifteen of 
the British destroyers were at Devon- 
port and if they had entered the North 
Sea would have had to coal again. Nine 
were instructional craft attached to the 
torpedo and gunnery ships, notoriously 
unfit for blockade work in the North Sea. 
Finally, the Admiralty included in the 
forty-five, nine destroyers which were 
under repair—in full commission, but 
not available. We had, therefore, a 
less number than the Germans. It was 
a small point and only affected the 
accuracy of answers given in that 
House. He had been told by many 
officers that at the time the Admiralty 
stated that all the destroyers were 
ready in July last year, there were no 
fewer, according to the list compiled in 
the Home Fleet, than 45 per cent. await- 
ing repairs, and that the Admiralty now 
recognised the necessity of carrying out 
repairs promptly could be seen by the 
First Lord’s Memorandum. He found 
that in 1905 the Admiralty only put two 
destroyers down for repair. In 1906 
they only put one down. In 1907 the 
number shot up to fourteen and this year 
it had go e up to twenty-four, showing 
that the Admiralty row acknowledged 
that their contentions in regard to the 
necessity for carrying out repairs to these 
small craft were right. The right hon. 
Gentleman, however, had not dealt with 
the central point of their contentions. 
We were now building destroyers against 
a different nation altogether from that 
against which we built a few years ago. 
We built our destroyers then for war 
with France. We now built them for 
the possibility of war with Germany, 
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and the two things were not at all on the | 
same footing. In the case of a blockade | 
of French Channel ports, we had | 
the Channel Islands as a convenient | 
base close to the French coast. In 
the case of a blockade of the Elbe, our 
destroyers had to steam the whole dis- 
tance, and with these sixteen destroyers 
we were laying down this year! 
there were only sixty-three available for 
that sort of work as against eighty-four 
for Germany. The forty 27-knot de- 
stroyers were acknowledged to be obso- 
lete. Then there were sixty-eight 30- | 
knot destroyers which it had been proved | 
by actual trials could in fine weather | 
steam to the mouth of the Elbe, would | 
have enough coal to remain there for one | 
day, and then would have to steam back 
to coal again, there being no island 
in the vicinity belonging to us avail- | 
able for coaling. We had _ therefore | 
sixty-three, including the sixteen we were | 
going to lay down, and Germany had 
eighty-four, including the -twelve she 
was going to lay down. He excluded | 
one destroyer that we captured from the | 
Chinese and one that the Germans | 
captured from the Chinese. Two days | 
would be consumed in conflict, two days | 
in going backwards and forwards and 
two days resting of crews and necessary 
repairs. This country had only sixty- 
three destroyers to oppose eighty-four 
possessed by Germany, and it was quite 
clear that the British Navy had not 
the necessery number of destroyers. 
He noticed that this year the building 
of the destroyers was being deferred until 
the end of the year. During the last 
seven years the British Admiralty only 
laid down fifty-three destroyers to Ger- 
many’s sixty, when they ought to be 
building at the rate of two to one. Our 
destroyers, it should be remembered, 
were not in the same position as 
German destroyers which would be 
waiting to strike with crews on board 
whilst our destroyers would have to 
meintaip themselves outside the German 
ports. They all knew what happened 
in the South African War, when it was 
estimated that if we provided an equal 
bumber of soldiers to the Boers it would 
beample; but that calculation turned out 
falacious. The same applied to destroy- 
ers,of which we wanted a large margin. 
This yeer the Admiralty were taking 
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£835,000 for repairs, which was the largest 
amount since 1903-1904. They brought 
the Fleet to an efficient state by the year 
1993-1904 but since then they had been 
living on those repairs. Even on 6th 
December Lord Tweedmouth said the 
ships were kept constantly in repair. If 
so, what was the necessity for this huge 
increase? On a former occasion he 
contended that the Admiralty were not 
building enough cruisers and thet they 
were wrong. Now they were going to 
build six. He also asked the right hon. 
Gentleman what type of armoured cruiser 
was going to be laid down. The Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty knew what was 
going to be spent upon them and surely 
he must be aware of the type of vessel. 
He might add that a newspaper corres- 


| pondent, who was very much favoured 


by the Admiralty and connected with the 
Daily Telegraph, told them on 5th 
February the exact type of the new 
cruiser. Hesaidthatshe wast» be a good 
and 
would therefore cost much less to maintain, 
That was written by a favoured journalist 
to whom the Admiralty habitually 
handed over their information. They 
now knew through this favoured 
journalist that the new cruiser was 
not to be of the “Invincible” type, 
and would not be fit to lie in the line of 
battle. The British Admiralty were 
building only one larg> armoured ship 
in the year, if this gentleman was 
right as he had been hitherto, whilst 


Germany was laying down four. The 
right, hon. Gentleman, a few days 
|ago, stated that there was not one 


single armoured ship of the 1904 pro- 
gramme yet in commission. In the 
autumn of 1903, when the late Govern- 
ment formed their 1904 programme, 
they had therefore to consider the situa- 
tion which would arise at the middle of 
1908, and in their 1903 programme, 
framed in the autumn of 1902, they had 
had actually to safeguard the country 
right up to the present moment, whcn 
some of the ships of the 1904 programme 
were about to be commissioned. Now 
they had a plan of building two years 
from the date they were laid down. 
It should not be overlooked that the 
1908 programme would have to safes 
guard the position of this country until 
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they completed the 1909 programme. 
If we followed our hitherto invariable 
practice, the 1909 programme would be 
laid down in the pariod November, 1909, 
to March, 1910, and would, therefore, at 
our very best estimates of building, not be 
available until November, 1911, to March, 
1912. Adopting the same speed of build- 
ing which the Secretary to the Admiralty 
adopted in his calculations to the end 
of 1910, it was perfectly certain that 
Germany would have nine ships of the 
“ Dreadnought ” and “ Invincible ” class 
in commission by 1911, and she might 
have thirteen. To meet this certain 
nine or this possible thirteen which 
Germany would have on the completion 
of her 1908 programme this country 
would have eleven if the Daily Te'egraph 
was rizh> as to the armoured cruise’, or 
twelve if she turned out to be an im- 
p-ove | “Tavin-ible.” Those figures were 
incontrovertible. It was absolutely 
certain they would either have to in- 
troduce a large supplementary pro- 
gramme this year or else arrange a 
large early programme for 1909. Large 
programmes disarranged the finances 
and industries, and they had generally 
to be put out at high prices. He knew 
the Admiralty were getting their “ Dread- 
noughts ” cheaper this ve r, and the 
“Vanguard ” had just been contracte | 
for at the Vickers establishment 10 per 
cent. cheaper. Supposing next year that 
prices rose 10 per cent. which mght 
easily be the case seeing how much 
bigger the new “Dreadnoughts” were. 
The effect of that would be that in 
each ship of the “ Dreadnought” type, 
they would have to pay one-fifth 
more than if they had ordered an extra 
“ Dreadnought ” or two this year. That 
was why he urged the Government to go 
in for regular programmes instead of 
these great jumps. The Secretary to 
the Admiralty had told them that this 
programme was settled in substance six 
months ago, or, in other words, before 
the German Navy Bill and before the 
German Estimates revealed-more rapid 
building, and showed that the “* Nassau ” 
laid down on 22nd July 1907 was launched 
on the 7thofthe following March without 
resorting to any overtime. Therefore 
we had no advantage whatever over 
Germany in rapidity of building. The 


figures given in the German Navy Bill | 


Mr. Bellairs, 
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{for the average since 1900 showed that 
| we hada slight advantage of on>-te ith of a 
| month over Germany in battleships, but in 
| armoured cruisers, we were 5°8 months 
'to the bad. The Government gave 
them an assurance last May that they 
| would maintain our relative naval strength, 
but he had not been able to discover 
that they had done so. What had they 
‘done up to now? Between 1886 and 
1895 Great Britain launched twenty-five 
battleships to Germany’s four, or a pro- 
portion of six to one. Between 1896 
and 1900 Great Britain launched sixteen 
battleships and Germany six, or three to 
one. Then came the great change made 
by the German Navy Bill of 1900, and 
during the late Government’s term of 
office Great Britain launched twenty- 
four battleships and Germany fourteen, 
or two to one. The present Government 
since taking office had provided seven 
battleships of the “ Dreadnought” and 
the “Invincible” class to Germany's 
nine. That constituted an enormous 
change, and the relative position of this 
country must go back under those cir- 
cumstances, The special reason given 
for reconstructing the British Fleet 
before 1900 was the muzzle - loading 
gun ship and there was a special reason 
for building armoured ships now. They 
would not find a single ship in the French 
or German Navy which had unar- 
| moured ends or ships with no armour at 
th> water line atthe bow or ste:n. Those 
ships with un:rmoured ends even built at 
a time wh>n telescopi: sigh's were not 
used and shell fire wa; not nearly s9 
destructive, and thus it com? about that, 
in Lord Tweedmoath’s list issued ] ist vear, 
of thirty-nine of the most effi ient Brifi'h 
bittleships there wer? fifteen with h:lf 
their water lineunarmoured. Everything 
was different now, and at 6,000 yards it 
was quite easy to riddle the unarmoured 
ends of British ships, and there were no 
less than fifteen battleships in the British 
Navy of this type. The effect of a big 
shell on the unarmoured end of one of 
these vessels was to tear a hole about 
10 feet square. Probably the Admiralty 
would eventually take one of these ships 
and as an experiment fire at her with 
6-inch guns and she would sink, and then 
'they would probably accept that as a 
‘reason for striking the lot out. 
They had got their inefficient 12-inch 
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guns which could not go half-way through | who had criticised the policy of build- 
an action. If they were good ships we i ing ‘Dreadnoughts.” He believed 
should immediately re-arm them, but it! it was the view of the Leader of 
was not worth while to reconstruct any | the Opposition in 1906 that it was a 
ship that had unarmoured ends; that | mistake to hxve comm:nced them. We 
was to say “soft ends.” The Cawdor had great superiorityin the previous type 
Memorandum issued by th2 late Govern- of battleships. The “ Lord Nelson” was 








ment referred to the unarmoured ends of 
battleships as vulnerable to second ‘class 
cruisers. He had noticed that in the 
comparison of battleships there had been 
a great number of classifications based 
on tonnage. Lord Eversley classed as 


first class every ship of 14,000 tons, and | 
had been a deplorable race of armaments. 


in that way he proved that our position 
was overwhelming. If that were to be 
taken as the test, he could go back a few 
years and prove that there wa; only one 
navy in the world ani that was the 
British. In 1900, for example, Great 
Britain possessed thirty ba‘tle:hips 


built and baildiig of over 14,000 tons, | 


and no other Power possessed one. But 
ships could not be classified in that way, 
for it should be remembered that our 
ships carried more stores and more coal, 
and these were included in the 14,000 tons. 
He desired the right hon. Gentleman to 
direct his attention particularly to the 
continual comparisons which were being 
made between the ‘* Dreadnought ” and 
the ships of foreign nations. The truth 
of the matter was that we were the 
only nation in the world which had 
been building “‘ Dreadnoughts, ‘‘ Dread- 
nought” wa, the name applied to ships 
which carried big guns only. There was 
not another nation in the world 
building ships to carry big guns only. 
Tke Germans equipped these big ships 
with a quick-firing battery of 6-7 guns 
in addition to the heavy gun; anl thse 
small gins could be fired very much faster 
than 12-inch guns. He noticed that the 
Secretary to the Admiralty classed the 
“Lord Nelsons” as ‘ Dreadnoughts,” 
but he would point out that they were 
not of the same type. The “ Lord Nel- 
sons” were equipped with ten 9°2 
guns in addition to four 12-inch guns, 
whereas the “Dreadnought” had ten 
12-inch gan; and nothing else. In 
looking over the Report of the annual 


practice of the Fleet he found that the | 


9*2-inch guns poured in five times as 
many hits as the 12-inch guns. That 
Was an immense advantage. 


shared the views of the hon. members built, or about 


age in big gun3. 


supe ior, and it attractel] no attention 
whatever. When we built the “ Dread- 
nought’ we said that it made the 
battleships of all the other Fleets of the 
world obsolete; wer advertised it for 
all it was worth, and we so alarmed alk 
the other nations of the world that there 


ever since. As to dock accommodation, 


there were few docks that would take in 


the “ Dreadnought,” but there were seven 


additional docks i1 th: United Kingdom 


which would take in ships of the “ Lord 
Nelson” type. The “ Dreadnought ”’ 
was largely an untried ship. She had 
been tried as to the capacity of her 
engines by being sent to the West Indies 
and the Mediterranean, but she had never 
been manceuvred with battleships of 
her class. He wished to emphasise a 
point with respect to the utility of small 
guns in certain circumstances as compared 
with big guns. At the battle of Tsu- 
shima, which was won by the Japanese, 
they had a superiority of smaller guns 
while the Russians had a decided advante 
He did not say that 
the result would not in any case 
have been the same owing to 
the superiority of the Japanese 
personnel, but the fact remained that 
the victors had a preponderance of small 
suns. It had been stated in the Press, 
and the statement had been confirmed 
to him by an important official, that the 
German 11-inch gun was superior in ballis- 
tics to our 12-inch gun. He knew that was 
so in respect of muzzle velocity. The 
Germans had had the advantage of con- 
sidering our designs and they had gone 
one better. Taking the eleven “ Dread- 
noughts ” and “ Invincibles,’ which we 


‘had so far provided, it would be found 
that the British ships carried 106 heavy 
' guns, 
carried 104. 


while the nine German ships 
If the new ciuiser was an 
“Invincible” we must add eight to the 
British total, but he assumed she 
wa3 not. That was a heavy gain of 


He | armament in the nine German ships 


to be built, But the 
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Germans, as was generally known, had 
twice the heavy gun reserve we had, 
so that after a naval action their 
ships could go into port and_ be 
re-armed with better effect than ours. 
The Germans, in addition, had over 106 
6°7 guns which could be fired with 
great rapidity, and these would be dis- 
concerting to the men on the British 
ships on which we had no small guns 
to reply to them. They would be able 
to rain a hail of projectiles on our ships, 
and probably to disarm some of our 
heavy guns by hits on the muzzle, 


Supply 


while disorganizing their _ fire-contro] 
arrangements. He thought the idea of 


having big guns only was wholly wrong. 
The ‘ Dreadnought” with her large 
guns was not capable of stopping the 
attack of torpedo craft. As to cruisers, 
which were for the purpose of defending 
our commerce against the attacks of 
small craft, they were also used as 
scouts and acting as the eyes of the 
Fleet. They fulfilled that office when 
acting as links between battleships and 
destroyers. We must have a superiority 
of cruisers in order to back up the 
destroyers. The right hon. Gentleman 
had given the House certain statistics 
as to the 18-knot cruisers. Everybody 
knew that speed efficiency in mocern 
cruisers was not a matter of 18 knots 
but of 24 and 25 knots. The Germans 
had nineteen fast cruisers, with a speed 
of 22 to 25 knots, whereas we had only 
six of older date. These were un- 
armoured cruisers, and now we were 
about to add one “ Boadicea” and to 
lay down six more. He understood 
that the armament of the ‘“ Boadicea” 
was only six 4-inch guns. If so, our 
cruisers would be unfit to stand against 
the German armoured cruisers, which 
were being built at the rate of two a 
vear, and which had ten 4°! guns. 
Even in the scare years of 1884, 1889, 
and 1893, we had had a great prepon- 
derance of fast unarmoured cruisers. In 
1906 the Admiralty organised man- 
ceuvres for the defence of trade, and 
gave the British preponderance as 
nearly four to one in una:moured 
(ruisers, and, in saying so, they said 
they were putting conditions at their 
worst. He left it to the Admira'ty to 
recon/i'e that statement with the facts of 
the case. No Admiral would in time of 


Mr. Bellairs. 
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war be willing to spare armoured cruisers 
to do the work of unarmoured cruisers, 
In the manceuvres last year the Admiral 
of one Fleet not having unarmoured 
cruisers detached armoured cruisers to do 
scouting work, and they were captured 
by the eremy. The contention of 
the Admiralty was that wireless tele- 
graphy’ had lessened the necessity for 
a large supply of cruisers, but he did 
not think that was true. The only 
thing that wireless telegraphy did was 
to enable them to keep the Fleet further 
off, but it did not lessen the number of 
eyes required. Their eyes only covered 
a given distance and they were in exactly 
the same position now in regard to 
sighting the enemy as thev were before 
the invention of wireless telegraphy. 


Mr. MITCHELL-THOMSON (Lanark- 
shire, N.W.) said there had been for some 
time a serious complaint as to the position 
and prospects of the Navy medical ser- 
vice. He urged that there should be 
some revision of the pay of the members 
of that service with the view of attract- 
ing the higher graduates of the medical 
schools of the country. Another more 
immediate point was the necessity for 
giving Navy medical officers when on 
leave encouragement and help to study 
and take courses in hospitals on shore 
in surgery and public health. We were 
rather lacking in that respect, and he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
give the Committee some assurance in 
regard to meeting this growing want. 
Then, as regarded the coastguard, he 
was glad to think that wiser counsels 
had prevailed and that the question of 
the proposed abolition of that body 
was at any rate in abeyance. But there 
was some lingering doubt in regard to 
the matter from the statement of 
the Secretary to the Admiralty that 
there was to be a still further re- 
duction of what were called redundant 
stations. He did not see that there were 
many redundant stations, and he would 
like to get at what the right hon. Gentle- 
man meant by that phrase. Last July 
six to eight stations had been abolished, 
and they were led to believe that since 
then three more stations had been cl sed. 
He wanted to know what further reductions 
was actually contemplated and were any 
of them rocket-stations? If so, what 
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provision was to be made for working the 
rocket apparatus ? On the general ques- 
tion he agreed broadly with the position 
which the right hon. Gentleman hadstated , 
subject to certain reservations. He re- 
ferred to the pre-“ Dreadnought ”’ period. 
In the first place it was hardly fair from 
the point of view of experts and cost 
that the “‘ Lord Nelson ” and “‘ Agamem- 
non” should be placed on all-fours with 
battleships. In the second place, they 
could not count the “ Invincible ” class 
in two ways—sometimes as equivalent 
to battleships and sometimes as _first- 
class cruisers. In the third place, the 
right hon. Gentleman had said in regard to 
the Home Fleet—he did not refer to the 
Nore Fleet—that it was in instant readi- 
ness for sea service. The excuse the 
right hon. Gentleman made was, no 
doubt, very accurate—viz., that when 
ships came in for refit, nucleus crews 
would be kept on board while refitting 
was going on, if they were in commis- 
sion. But if the ships were in commis- 
sion, they had to be attached to some 
fleet and that was the Reserve Fleet. 
Therefore, when those ships were re- 
fitting it could not be said that they were 
in readiness for war. The same thing 
applied in a lesser degree, but still ap- 
plied, to the case of ships with nucleus 
crews. It was all very well for the right 
hon. Gentleman to say that these vessels 
would be ready to go to sea within 
twenty-four hours, but it could not be 
alleged seriously that a ship with a 
nucleus crew could go to sea as an effec- 
tive fighting force ready for war in 
relation to other vessels which were in 
continuous commission. As to battle- 
ships and cruisers, it was not only in 
regard to readiness in time of war that 
cruisers were required. The Committee 
should remember—as had been pointed 
out by the hon. Member for King’s Lynn 
—that no Admiral would risk the 
employment of those large and valu- 
able cruisers on ordinary cruiser ser- 
vice, not only in time of war, but 
in time of peace, in the outer parts of 
the Empire. He urged the point as to 
the importance of showing the flag 
in our distant possessions, because he 
did not know whether there was any 
likelihood of an immediate fulfilment of 
half hopes held out last year in regard 
to the matter. Members who had lived 
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in the outer dominions of His Majesty 
beyond the seas, as he had, or had visited 
them, knew the deep feeling, not wholly 
sentimental, which existed ; thereforesome 
such provision as thisshould be made. He 
fully recognised that it was more difficult, 
as the result of the policy of concentration, 
than it used to be for diplomatic and other 
reasons to show the flag. From the point 
of view of the Admiralty in case of 
emergency or the outbreak of war, they 
could not afford to have large ships of 
fighting force in widely extended parts 
of the Empire. Another objection was 
that they could not afford to have on 
the fighting list ships, which in case of 
emergency or war, would not form an 
effective fighting force. These proposi- 
tions were true, but they pointed the 
moral that the Admiralty should seriously 
consider the expediency and necessity 
of arranging for a new type of ship ora 
reversion to the old type of ship with a 
comparatively light armament and pro- 
vision for carrying a considerable com- 
plement of marines. He maintained that 
these patrol services were necessary ; 
and if considerations of expense and 
strategy forbade the employment for 
that purpose of highly valuable and 
efficient fighting ships which might be 
wanted in the area of concentration, the 
only way to carry out these services was 
by a new type of ship. He asked the 
right hon. Gentlemanif, when he replied, 
he would be able to give an assurance 
that some steps would be taken in 
that direction, or that the problem 
would be seriously considered. In regard 
to new construction, he could not add 
usefully to the speeches already made 
further than to say that the Secretary to 
the Admiralty and his advisers were 
relying largely, and were entitled to rely, 
upon the relative superior quickness in 
construction which we possessed com- 
psred with other Powers. But he 
thought it was possible to over-em- 
phasise—as was shown in the cise of the 
‘**Nassau”’—the superior acdvantages 
which we were alleged to possess. More- 
over, it was impossible to minimise the 
disturbance, both financial and industrial, 
which would be caused by having a 
construction programme carried out by a 
series of jumps—slow in one year and at 
analarming rate inanother year. Subject 
to that general proposition he would 
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point out very earnestly that a similar 
remark did not hold good in regard to the 
construction of Naval bases. In 
regard we had no superior advantage ; 
we were rather at a_ disadvantage 


because owing, he ventured to think, | 


to the financial prudery or finan- 
cial righteousness of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the cost of these works 
had now to be borne as a charge on the 
Estimates and was, therefore, subject, or 


might be subject, in any given year to, 


the pressure of political partisans. 


xerman charges of that kind were not | 
For | 


instance, the charges for the widening of | 


borne on the Navy Estimates. 
Kiel Canal amounting last year to 
£754,000 and this year to £978,000, were 
not borne on the German Navy Estimates 
at all. That fact was often omitted in 
estimating the comparative naval ex- 
penditure of Germany end this country. 
He wished to express great satisfaction 


that the Government had now decided 


to proceed with the works at Rosyth, | 


although he regretted that it had not 


been found possible to proceed at a/| 


faster rate, as the Admiralty were only 
spending this year £35,000. 
Member for Stoke-on-Trent had raised a 
siggestion that there were serious en- 
gineering difficulties in the way, but he 
had been unable to get any substantial 


confirmation of the hon. Member’s state- 
He thought that the Committee | 


ment. 
would be glad if they could get 
some assurance from the Civil Lord 
that progress would be made as 
rapidly as was possible. While it was 
true, as the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Forest of Dean had said, 
that the change in centres of strategy, 
and the terror which was added to naval 
warfare by floating mines, had made a 
base in the North Sea absolutely necessary, 
it was possible that there might be changes 
of centres of strategy in years to come, 
and that in the near future, say in ten or 
twelve years, with the completion of the 
Panama Canal, we might have to consider 
whether we should not require, not a 
place of arms, but a point d’appui or a 
jumping off place in the Carribean. 
He thought that these points were likely 
to be overshadowed by questions of 
shipbuilding, and yet they were even of 
more importance, because they required 


more prudence in laying down and | 


Mr. Mitchell-Thomson. 
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|initiating, and more foresight, in order 
that the work might be begun in a suffi- 
cient margin of time to allow of its com- 
| pletion in case of necessity. The hon, 
Member who represented the Admiralty, 
was understood to say that “ sufficient 
for the day was the programme thereof.” 
That was not an old doctrine, but it was 
a very pernicious one, and one which if 
it was worked out to its ultimate fulfil- 
ment meant not only possible danger 
in the immediate future, but, as the right 
‘hon. Baronet the Member for the Forest 
of Dean had pointed out, the absolute 
certainty of more expenditure in the 
long run. And when the Civil Lord 
'attacked his hon. friend the Member 
‘for Fareham for his use of the phrase 
| ** disastrous cheeseparings,” he would 
‘remind the Committee that if these 
cheeseparings, which were not denied, 
were going to be continued, and next year, 
and in the years to come made up by 
corresponding outpourings, then the possi- 
bility of disaster might be brought home 
to them, and in a manner which they 
must all recognise it would be exceedingly 
unpleasant to contemplate. 


*Mr. NUTTALL (Lancashire, Stret- 
ford) said that he had to ask for the in- 
dulgence usually accorded to Members 
speaking within those walls for the first 
time. According to the remarks which 
had been made by the hon. Member for 
King’s Lynn the Navy was in a very sad 
state indeed, and he should go away from 
the House very much depressed if he did 
not know that other competent persons 
held opinions of a1 entirely opposite 
character. They all desired to main- 
tain a strong and efficient Navy, but 
he thought they were entitled to 
ask the Government for a more clear and 
definite statement of the nation’s require- 
ments and the contingencies they were 
likely to have to meet than they had yet 
| had. In past times it was the custom to 
reduce the number of men on the conclu- 
sion of peace, and he trusted that tbis 
might be done, coupled with keeping a very 
firm hand on new construction, which, as 
| the Secretary to the Admiralty had in- 
_ formed them, was where retrenchment 
/must begin. Alarmists in their periodic 
| panics, he might almost say their chronic 
| panics, seemed to forget that the Powers 
of Europe were too much engaged with 
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(Continental affairs to be at liberty to | 
trouble us very much, and that, he held, 
hid been our safeguard in the past, 
ever since we had withdrawn from arme1 | 
intervention in the affairs of Europe. 
Ten years ago this country was thirdon the 
list in total expenditure on armament, 
but in 1907 our expenditure was larger 
than that of any other Power, and this 
was exclusive of £20,000,000 spent on the 
Indian Army. Various analyses showed 
that we possessed a naval strength 
equal at least to any three Powers of 
Europe put together, and in one direction 
it was asserted that we had a strength of 
four to one. It had been shown in 
great detail by various experts who 
had studied the question that in rezard t> 
the number and tonnage of ships, the age of 
ships, and in various other ways, we pos- 
sessed that superiority. That was con- 
firmed he thought by the statement of the 
First Sea Lord, who said that the fleet as- 
sembled in the North Sea las; year was the 
most powerful one in the world. Lord 
Brassey in his statement prepared for the 
London Chamber of Commerce confirmed 
this by stating that we had more warships 
in commission in 1906 than the whole 
of Europe put together, and no attempt 
had been made to disprove those 
calculations or to analyse’ them. 
On introducing the Navy Estimates last 
year the Secretary to the Admiralty 
told them that in the spring of 1909 we 
should have six battleships and three 
cruisers of the new type afloat, and 
at that time neither France nor Germany 
would have a single ship to meet them. 
In 1910, he said, we should have nine 
battleships and three cruisers of the new 
type, against a total of France and 
Germany of six battleships ard two 
cruisers. That would be eight against 
twelve, which would be equal to a 
three-Power standard. The Secretary 
to the Admiralty told them this year 
thet in 1910 France and Germany might 
possibly have twelve, which would make 
us equal to a two-Power standard. 
It must be remembered that the 
German programme was at present a paper 
one, and he thought astudy of past history 
would lead to the conclusion that in 
view of the complications which were 
arising in various parts of the world 
the tendency of events was more likely to 
be in our favour than against us. 
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Who, two years ago, would have believed 
that differences would arise between 
Japan and the United States? Capital 
was said to be timid, but surely—if we 
had not become enfeebled by our enormous 
accumulations of wealth—we might feel 
safe with a smaller preponderance than 
three or four to one. This country had 
been continually accelerating the pace, but 
there was no evidence that we should 
have to meet three or even two Powers. 
What crimes had we committed that 
we should anticipate such a combination 
against us? Our relations with all the 
Powers of the world were never so 
satisfactory a3 they were to-day, and 
there were no outstanding differences with 
any nation. He submitted that here was 
an opportunity which should not be lost of 
taking an important lead in checking the 
competition in armaments. The Naval 
Estimates, however, showed an increase 
of 19,400 men since 1899 and provision 
wasmale 11 Vote 8 for six 1ewv pro-e:ted 
cruiser:. According to the Dilke Return 
for 19)7 England had twenty-one first- 
class protected cruisers while Germany, 
France, and Russia had only fourteen; 
of second-class protected cruisers England 
had fort;-five, while France, Germany, 
and Russia had only thirty, which e jualled 
a three-Power s:andard in those ships. 
The hon. Member for Grave:end in the 
course of a re-ent debate had spoken 
of our building against Germany and 
the United States, but we must re- 
member that they had a popalation of 
150,000,009 against our 42,000,000, and if 
we endeavoured to compete with them we 
should sooncometoruin. It would be far 
more sensible, instead of setting the pace 
in new construction, to agree to a con- 
vention exempting private property from 
capture at sea in time of war, and to 
cultivate amity with our English-speaking 
cousins in the United States. It was not 
surprising that foreign Powers desired to 
strengthen their fleets while we opposed 
sucha convention and built commerce de- 
stroyers. It had been said that such acon- 
vention might be broken, but he thought 
England and America together could 
guarantee its maintenance. Such a con- 
vention was supported at the Hague 
Conference in 1889 and again last year by 
all the Governments of the world except 
those of England and France, and it had 
the support of 164 Members ofthat House, 
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who presented a memorial to several 
Cabinet Mini-ters, urging that reform 
before the Conference was held. This 
was not generally known at the time, 
because they did not wish to embarrass 
the Government. The peoples of the 
world, he believed, were in advance of the 
Cabinets of the different countries, and he 
held the opinion that if an international 
plebiscite of all the manufacturers, mer- 
chants, shipowners and workmen in the 
world were taken there would be an over- 
whelming majority in favour of such a 
convention. The economic bearing of the 
question of armaments on our general 
prosperity was most serious, and the 
would only be fully realised when we 
reached the next periodic depression of 
trade. There would beasmaller revenue, 
and any foreign complications might carry 
the present income-tax of 1s. to 2s. In 
its particular application the question was 
most important to the more prosperous 


classes. Old-age pensions had been 
promised, and the cost of them would 


extend and grow. How would the money 


be raised ? 


*Tue CHAIRMAN reminded the hon. 
Gentleman that they were not discussing 


the Budget. 


*Mr. NUTTALL said he wished to 
show on what class the large extension 
of expenditure was likely to fall. 


*THe CHAIRMAN said they could not 
deal with questions of taxation now, 
but only with questions of expenditure. 


*Mr. NUTTALL said the people were 
awaking to greater interest in public 
affairs of which there was evidence in 
the establishment of the new party on 
the Benches opposite, below the gangway. 
He thought the House would find that 
interest would grow and make itself felt 
more in the future than it had done in 
the past, both in regard to expenditure 
on armaments and on other questions. 
Reasons could always be found for 
piling up combustible material to the 
danger of the peace of the world. 
He trusted the Government would re- 
duce the number of men and hold new 
construction severely in check as they 
safely could do for a year, and then re- 
consider the position. 


Mr. Nuttall. 


{COMMONS} 








(Navy Estimates). 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (City of London): 


In all his aspirations for diminished 
expenditure and continued peace the 
hon. Gentleman who has just spoken has 
the hearty sympathy ot every Member 
of the House. But I listened in vain 
throughout his interesting remarks for 
any of that close calculation of the 
dangers that we may conceivably have 
in future, and of the ways of meeting 
them, which would seem to be the only 
relevant argument in the debate at the 
present moment. I cannot derive con- 
solation like the hon. Gentleman from 
the reflection that the Continental Powers 
have so much to do, are so concerned 
in quarrelling with each other that they 
have not time to quarrel with us. At 
all events, they have time to spend vast 
sums of money on ships of the most 
recent form of construction, and they 
have the time and money to 
frame their Budgets upon calculations 
which certainly do not omit the future 
of the British Fleet from their purview; 
and I think the House will require from 
the Government some more explicit 
calculation of the dangers we have to 
deal with than that which is supplied 
by any number of generalisations, 
however amiable in intention or un- 
exceptionable in statement. I rise to 
deal very briefly with such points as were 
touched upon in the debate with the 
Speaker in the Chair, and which have 
been raised again in more elaborate 
form by the right hon. Gentleman who 
represents the Admiralty in the House, 
and by other gentlemen who have spoken. 
The first point is one of nomenclature—I 
refer t» the constitution of the Home 
Fleet. The right hon. Gentleman 
who represents the Admiralty has told 
the House that the Home Fleet consists 
of three divisions—the Fleet at the Nore 
which is fully manned, the Fleet at 
Portsmouth and elsewhere whi h has 
nucleus crews, and the Reserve Squadron, 
with which I have nothing to do to-day. 
What I wish most to refer to is that 
portion of the Home Fleet which is at 
Portsmouth and other Channel ports. 
The right hon. Gentleman claimed for 
this portion of the Home Fleet that it 
could be ready for sea in twenty-four 
hours or not much more. If that is his 
view he ought not to count in the Fleet 
the ships which come home from foreign 
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stations, and which are kept undergoing 
repair, though with nucleus crews, for 
some months, because manifestly, even 
with a nucleus crew, if a ship requires 
to be under repair for some months 
you cannot count it as being potentially 
ready for sea in twenty-four hours. 


*Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON : Hear, 
hear ! 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Well, then, 


why does the right hon. Gentleman 
count them ? 


*Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON : 


no! 


No, 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Did not the 
right hon. Gentleman say that all the 
ships of the Home Fleet had nucleus 
erews and that they would be ready for 
sea in twenty-four hours ? 


*Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON 
he had distinctly state that each of the 
ships in the Home Fleet that had nucleu 
crews must be counted as in commission. 
There must be some misapprehension 
altozether. Ships in repair were no 
more fit for the Home Fleet than they 
were for the Channel Fleet or for any 
other Fleet. The fact whether a ship 
under repair was to be one of the Home 
Fleet was determined by this considera- 
tion, namely, was it desirable to have a 
nucleus crew on board. As to nucleus 
crews it was a mere matter of adminis- 
trative convenience. The nucleus crew was 
areal crew, and must be in commission, 
it must be under orders, and must be 
under the commander-in-chief. There- 
fore, for purposes of convenience, ships 
which were under repair, but which had 
nucleus or skeleton crews, were regarded 
as belonging to the Home Fleet. He 
had never pretended that ships in the 
Home Fleet, or any other fleet, which 
were under repair could be counted 
as ready for war or ready for sea in 
twenty-four hours. They would not be 
counted as ready until the repairs were 
completed. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Take that, 
and how does the matter stand? I am 
dealing with that portion of the Home 
Fleet which has nucleus crews. 
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said 


When , 
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the right hon. Gentleman on certain 
occasions deals with them he describes 
them as an effective part of the Reserve 
Fleet. He now tells us that those ships 
which have nucleus crews are, in accord- 
ance with one of the mysteries of the 
Lords of the Admiralty, counted as in 
commission, although not fit to go to 
sea. 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON: Yes. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Very well. 
Observe that by that method all the ships 
which come home from foreign stations 
for repairs, or a certain proportion of 
them at all events, may be within this 
category, and the result of that is that 
there is a very much larger pro- 
portion of ships in commission in 
the Home Fleet which cannot go to 
sea than there is in any other 
Fleet. In other words, two out of every 
three battleships at Portsmouth at this 
moment, which have nucleus crews 
and count as part of the Home Fleet, 
are ships which cannot go to sea, and 
cannot be counted, therefore, as part 
of our available strength. I hope that 
the right hon. Gentleman will not think 
that I am charging the Admiralty with 
erroneous administration in this matter. 
I have not the least doubt t»at that is the 
best way of dealing with ships. They have 
to be brought home to repair, and it 
may be right that they should have 
nucleus crews upon them, and, therefore, 
it may be quite proper that they should 
be regarded as ships in commission. 
But are we to be in the habit of describing 
this Home Fleet, with nucleus crews, as 
being a part of our actual available 
resources ? If it be true, as my hon. 
friend the Member for Fareham says it 
is true, that two out of three of the 
Portsmouth battleships are under repair, 
does not that require us to qualify the 
sanguine statements for which I think 
the right hon. Gentleman is in part 
responsible, but which I quite admit 
do not at all reflect on the Admiralty 
though it might reflect on the Admiralty 
exposition of the facts? Although I 
think that this is relatively an unim- 
portant matter, yet it may deceive 
hasty naval critics. But we come to a 
question of much greater importance 
when we deal with the general amount 
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of the Estimates for this year, taken in 
relation to the general liabilities of the 
country in naval matters, not only in 
this year but in the years to come. 
Broadly speaking, what are our naval 
liabilities, what is the magnitude of our 
They fall into 
two classes broadly—the construction 
of new works and the construction of 
These are the two items 
upon which I am going to touch. The 
construction of new works, in the main, 
is the construction of docks for new 
vessels of the “‘ Dreadnought” type at 
Portsmouth, and still more, and of in- 
comparably greater importance in my 
opinion, the construction at Rosyth of a 
The 
Government have done very little since 
they came into office in dealing with 


naval responsibilities ? 


new ships. 


naval base for the North Sea. 


Rosyth. I think the right hon. Gentle- 
man thought it worth while to criticise 
the late Government in regard to this 
before they went out of office. The 
right hon. Gentleman did not treat 
these matters controversially, and I do 
not wish to treat them controversially. 
But let me observe that the necessity 
for Rosyth increases year by year. 
The mere fact that the magnitude and 
strategical importance of floating mires 
has been recognised lately, and that 
foreign governments have refused to 
forbid them, are naval circumstances 
which add immensely to the importance 
of ports like Rosyth, which cannot be 
blockaded with the same facility as the 
Channel or Spithead. The immense 
naval construction which has gone on in 
other parts of the North Sea, and places 
adjacent to the North Sea, is also a new 


{COMMONS} 
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dealing with Rosyth. To which the 
reply might have been: “ Fresh naval 
construction is so great and so pressing 
at the present moment that you do 
better to put off Rosyth for a year and 
press on with your naval programme.” 
But that is not what the Government 

















havedone. They find themselves, rightly 
or wrongly, in this year 1908-1909, 
relieved from the obligation of indulging 
in any very ambitious programme for 
the construction of new ships. They 
think, rightly or wrongly, that the pos- 
sible peril from foreign nations does not 
require expenditure upon the new con- 
struction of ships this year, whatever 
may be required next year or the year 
after. If that is the case, and for the 
moment I do not dispute it, I ask was 
it not the part of wise and prudent men 
to take the opportunity this yeer, in 
which you have a slackness in new con- 
struction which will not be repeated— 
which nobody thinks can ever be repeated 
in the official lifetime of this Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, or of his immediate 
successors —to take this opportunity of 


| getting on with those permanent works 


for which it will be very difficult to get 
the House to vote the necessary money 
if they are met with a gigantic shipbuild- 
ing programme in 1909-10, 1910-11, 
and succeeding years? The Government 
have refused to follow this plainly pru- 
dent course, and they have done so, I 
cannot doubt, for political reasons. That 
is not, I think, an unkind suggestion to 
make after the debate we had this day 
week, They find themselves face to face 
with a very formidable body of their 
own friends who are apparently content 


and pressing reason why we should not | with the statement of the Government 
hesitate to spend large sums in hurrying | that we were safe for the present as far 
on Rosyth, so as to make it adequate | as shipbuilding is concerned, and they 


for the naval necessities of the country. 
And, therefore, not only do I regret that 
the Government have lost time in dealing 
with this great problem, but it seems to 
me that the importance of the problem 
itself, its imminence, and its insistence 
have greatly increased during the years 
in which the present Government have 
held office. That would have been a 
reason, as I think, why the First Lord of 
the Admiralty and his colleagues should 
have asked the Government whether 
they could not in this present year’s 
Estimates put down a large sum for 


Mr, A. J. Balfour. 








have reduced the Naval Estimates this 
year by £1,250,000, I think it was, com- 
pared with two years ago; although the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer forgot to 
say what I think he must have known, 
that the £1,250,000 was going to be 
swallowed up by automatic increases 
next year, and that, in addition to the 
automatic increases, it will be absolutely 
necessary for this Government—I do not 
care what their financial position will 
be—to lay down new ships and new con- 
struction on the largest scale if foreign 
nations carry out the programmes which 
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they have announced. That is my first 
complaint, that the Government, having 
the prospect both of naval construction 


and of werks construction to deal with in | 


thi: and immediately succeeding years, in 
spite of the fact that they think themcelves 
justified in being slack about construc- 
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{ 
} 
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makes it more costly to repair it, and 
gives the country a fewer number of 


'months out of the twelve in which to 


} 


count on its efficient use. I believe 


the Admiralty are perfectly aware that 


no mere enumeration of the number 


of torpedo-boat destroyers under eleven 


tion in 1908-9, have refused to take that 


fortunate opportunity for meeting some | 


of their obligations in permanent works. 
I pass to the other branch of the pro- 
gramme—namely, the necessities for 
new construction with which the tax- 
payers of this country are most un- 
happily faced in future. That new con- 
struction is required, and has partly been 
recognised in the present building pro- 
gramme of the Admiralty to be required, 
in order to meet what I cannot help 
regarding as our present deficiencies 
in the matter of fast vessels, fast cruisers 
and torpedo-boat destroyers. I need 
not dwell on this branch of the subject, 
which is very complicated, but I will 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he was not using an argument very 
perilous in its general character when 
he contented himself with a mere enumer- 
ation of the torpedo-boat destroyers 
of which we are possessed which are 
less than eleven years old. It is quite 
true that the Admiralty have laid down 


the life of a torpedo-boet destroyer. 


as eleven years or thereabouts, and it 
is quite legitimate, therefore, for them 
to take credit for the possession of torpedo 
boat destroyers which are less than 
that critical age. But when you com- 
pare the number of  torpedo-boat 
destrojer: whih we _ possess with 


those possessed by other Powers, you 


must not simply content yourselt with 


enumerating the destroyers which are | 


less than eleven years old; you must ask 
how the age of our destroyers compares 
with the age of the destroyers of those 


, problems ; 


years which we have, as compared with 
that of other Powers, gives us any sense 
of the relative strength of the parties. 
If we with old destroyers have got to 
contend against a Power with new 
destroyers, you cannot count them as 
being equal one to one; and you must 
get a great margin of superiority over 
the bare numerical enumeration of that 
Power which has been fortunate enough 
to begin its construction late and has, 
therefore, the largest number of the 
most recent and powerful types, and 


‘the types least needing repair, at its 


hand for any naval purpose. I will 
not go into the question, dealt with 


5 


with conspicuous ability by the hon. 


and gallant Member for King’s Lynn, 
of whether we who have got to operate 
at a great distance from our base ought 
to content ourselves with anything 
comparable with mere numerical equality 
in dealing with a Power which would 
not have to make any counter efforts, and 
would not be required to use its torped 
craft at any very great distance from its 
base. I am not sure that the Committee 
of this House is a very good arena in 
which to discuss these delicate tactical 
but the point is one which 
I am sure the Admiralty must have 


considered, but on which they have 


not so far given us any information. 
I come to the more anxious question, 
or at all events that on which the majority 
of this Committee are likely to be more 
anxious—namely, the balance of battle- 


ships of the newest, most powerful, 


countrie- with whom there might be) 


some possibility, we hope infinitely 
remote, of conflict. The torpedo-boat 
destroyer resembles a living organism 


and effective types. The hon. and 
gallant Member for King’s Lynn quoted 
some statement which he thinks I made, 
or which I did make, in 1906, regarding 


| the construction of the “ Dreadnought. 


in this, that while its life may be only | 


eleven years, its efficiency does not 
go on unimpaired until the clock strikes 
at the eleventh year ; 
diminishing quantity, and every year 
which brings it nearer to the fatal term, 
makes it more necessary to send it for 
longer periods into dock for repair, 


it is a rapidly | 


I do not remember the statement. I 


fully accept the responsibility of having 


been a member of the Government 
which was responsible for the “ Dread- 
nought” type, and from that respon- 
sibility I in no way shrink or recede. 


But the naval Lords, when they devised 


this type, told us, and I am sure they 
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told our successors, that the “ Dread- 
nought” type was one which made 
it very difficult to compare the strength 
of two fleets, one of which possessed 
“Dreadnoughts” and the other did 
not. We were told, in fact, that the 
country which possessed ‘‘ Dreadnoughts ” 
and the allied type of armoured cruisers 
might almost ignore the country which 
did not. Well, let us eliminate from our 
calculations for the future all battleships 
which are not of the “Dreadnought” and 
the allied armoured cruiser type, and 
consider how we are going to stand in 
regard to these, the most powerful, 
but unfortunately, the most costly instru- 
ments of war ever devisea by man. 
The Government seems to be quite 








serene as to the number of ships which | 


will be available when the programme 
of the coming year is completed, both 
in this country and in Germany. But 
have they reason for that content? I 
entirely agree with them when they 
say that at the present moment our 
strength in battleships is amply adequate 
to any conceivable strain that may 
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_alty. 


| type. 
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year, but they were not certain of that, 
As far as they knew it was only one. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman on that 
point did less than justice to the Admir- 
It is quite true that the right hon. 
Gentleman did not say what the type 
of vessel was to be. I certainly have 
understood from rumour, and, I think, 
from some previous utterances of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, that these two 
ships are to be of this new and finest 
At all events, I will assume that 
we are to have two of this type laid down 


this year, or, as I think more probable, 
one “Dreadnought,” and one “Invincible.” 
We shall have in January, 1911, twelve 
ships altogether of this new type— 
eight “ Dreadnoughts ” 
vincibles.” 
date, January, 1911, at the same rate of 
construction, will have nine. 
carry your thoughts a few months later, 
and you will find that by the autumn of 
the same year, 1911, the Germans will 
have four additional ships of the new 


and four “ In- 
The Germans, on the same 


But now 


in other words, they will have 





be put upon it. But let us cast our type ; 
eyes forward from the year 1908-9, thirteen, while we shall only have twelve. 
when new ships are due to be laid down, ' That difference arises from the fact that 
to the year 1911, when those ships will ye besin our construction in December 
be completed. As I understand the of each vear, and the Germans begin 
matter, we shall have, when the present their construction in June. Therefore, 
programme of the Admiralty is completed, jf the Germans build at the same rate as 
twelve ships of this superior type in we do. there is evidently a dangerous 
existence in January, 1911. margin in the last six months of each 

year which you will have very carefully 
Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON said the to weigh to compare the results of the 
right hon. Gentleman was not including puilding programmes of the two nations, 
the “Lord Nelson” and ‘“‘ Agamemnon ” It mav be said that the Germans do not 


Ee. build as fast; and I earnestly hope it 
aaa is true, for a reason which will meet with 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not the sympathy of the hon. Gentleman 


include them. On what principle am I who spoke last, and of everybody who 
to include them? I am surely justified desires to see, as we all must, the 
by everything we said on the advice of our Nayy Estimates kept as low as is 
naval experts when we were in office, consistent with the national safety. 
and by everything the right hon. Gentle- [¢ we find that we can build as fast as 
man has said up to this year on the same pyr neighbours, of course, we ‘an wait 
advice, in considering the “Dreadnought” yntil we see the sort of ships our neigh- 
and the “Invincible” type as on one hours start before we start any of our 
side of a dividing line, and even the best own. But if by organisation and in- 
of every previous type of battleship as on dustrial improvement—in which some 
the other side. I take that classification, foreign nations are showing as great an 
and I am justified in taking it. aptitude as ourselyes—they begin to have 
a power of turning out ships as fast as 

Mr. BELLAIRS said the right hon. we can turn them out, then the immense 
Gentleman was including two for this advantage we have had—an advantage 


Mr. A. J. Balfour. 
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which has made for economy and peace | moved by anything I have heard in this 
—vanishes ; and we have to face the fact | debate, is that if German shipbuilding is 
that other great Naval Powers build | now, or is going to be in the immediate 
ships as fast as we do, and build appar- | future, as fast as our shipbuilding, what- 
ently with the consistent determination | ever we may do next year, Germany will 
rapidly to augment the number of first- | be superior to us during the later months 
class ships which they have at their | of 1911 in ships of capital importance. I 
command. The Germans have an-| may say that if the Government can 
nounced that they mean to build four big | reasure us on this plain issue of policy 
ships—three “Dreadnoughts ’ and one | they will not only have few difficulties in 
“Invincible”—every year. We propose | Committee on the Navy Estimates, but 
only to lay down two such ships. Mani- | they will have set the mind of the country 
festly, unless this programme of ours is | at rest in regard to the most vital interest 
rapidly augmented, is changed im-| of national security. 

mensely and immediately, the Germans 
would be building twice as many ships} *Mr. LAMBERT (Devonshire, South 
of this capital type as we are; and/ Molton) said he thought that the debate 
consequently the time is not only not | the other night would have been sufficient 
far distant, but imminent, when in re- | to reassure the right hon. Gentleman to 
gard to that particular type of vessel| some degree that at any rate with 
they will be, not our ejual, but our! regard to ships of the “ Dreadnought ” 
superior. I should like to put this plain | tvpe we were at the present moment, 
question to the right hon. Gentleman; / with ships actually launched in the 
and it is a question easy to answer. If| water and ships on the stocks, in a 
the Germans can build as fast as we can, | position of unquestionable superiority. 
will they not have, in the autumn of 
1911, thirteen ships of the * Dreadnought ” 
and “ Invincible” type; and can the right | 

hon. Gentleman show us any possible} *Mr. LAMBERT asked whether it 
means by which we, in the autumn of | did not follow that if this country was in 
1911, should also have thirteen ** Dread- | a position of unquestionable superiority 
noughts” and ‘Invincibles.” I under-| now, it could not, with its unequalled 
stand that we cannot have more than | capacity for shipbuilding, build at any 
twelve in January, 1911, and that we rate, as fast as any foreign Power. 
cannot have another—unless we alter the The Admiralty could not consent to 
date at which we begin our shipbuilding | rule out the “Lord Nelson” and the 
programme—until the January of the)“ Agamemnon.” These ships would not 
following vear. I can assure the right | be commissioned until April. 

hon. Gentleman—and I think he will 

admit it—that the last thing I want to; Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Are they as 
do is to embarrass him or the Board of | good as the “* Dreazdnought ” ? 
Admiralty. I have no wish to treat | 

either of the great Departments of the; *Mr. LAMBERT said he was not a 
Army or the Navy in a party spirit; naval expert, but, in the opinion of the 
and I do not think I have ever said a word | Admiralty, these ships had good fighting 
in this House which would lead any one | qualities. 

to hold a contrary view. But I think | 

the right hon. Gentleman will see from} Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Can they 
the statement I have made that I feel | fight a ‘ Dreadnought ” ? 

the Government are open to criticism 
upon one point, and that there is real! *Mr. LAMBERT thought they would 
ground for anxiety upon another. The | be able to give a good account of them- 
point upon which they are open to criti- | selves. He might point out to the 
cism is that in this year, when they have | Leader of the Opposition that the hon. 
elected not to construct on a large scale, ; Member for King’s Lynn had spoken 
they are not spending money on neces- | very highly of these ships. The right hon. 


| . 
sary works ; and my ground for alarm, | Gentleman was quite ready to quote the 


’ 


which I honestly say has not been re-! hon. Member for King’s Lynn when it 





| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I admit that. 
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suited his purpose, but he did not quote 
the same hon. Member’s opinion in 


regard to ships of the ‘“ Lord Nelson” | 


and “‘ Agamemnon” type as compared 
with ‘“ Dreadnought.” It was said the 
other day that Germany had six of these 
big ships on the stocks. This country 
had seven in the water and three on the 
stocks. Surely that showed that at 


the present moment we were in a position | 


of unquestionable superiority; and, 


being in that position, did it not follow | 


that if it were required we could at least 
compete in building with any of our 


foreign neighbours? The right hon. 
Gentleman calculated that Germany, 


with only six ships now on the stocks, 
would have thirteen ships fully com- 
missioned by the end of 1911, if certain 
contingencies happened. 
give the opinion of the Admiralty on 
such a point. It could only be a hypo- 
thetical opinion. But even supposing 
the right hon. Gentleman’s estimate of 
the strength of the German Navy at the 
end of 1911 were accepted, it would 
mean that Germany would complete 
thirteen armoured ships within three 
years and four months. He thought 
that was a complete reply to the alarm 
of the right hon. Gentleman. 


Mr. BELLAIRS: Is the hon. Gentle- 
man aware that the figures of the Leader 
of the Opposition are really the figures 
of the Secretary to the Admiralty ? 


*Mr. LAMBERT said he would deal 
with his hon. friend later. The right 
hon. Gentleman had also attacked the Ad- 
miralty on the question of destroyers. 
He could only repeat what had already 
been said, that, in the opinion of their 
expert advisers at the Admiralty, the 
number of destroyers to be laid down this 
year was ample for the country’s needs. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said that 
they ought to have foreseen the slackness 
in construction. But he was not sure 
there had been any slackness this year. 
The Secretary to the Admiralty had 
shown they were spending this year a 
very large sum, greater in proportion to 
other years, on new construction. 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN (Wor- 
cestershire, EK.) said that the Secretary to 
Mr. Iambert. 


{COMMONS} 


He could not) 
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| the Admiralty drew a distinction between 
‘the new construction and the new pro- 
gramme. On new construction less wag 
being spent this year than in any past 
year. It was in regard to the new pro- 
gramme that the Secretary to the 
Admiralty gave figures to show that a 
little more was being spent. 


*Mr. LAMBERT said he had the figures 
showing the amount we were spending on 
the new programme, but surely if he 
said that we were spending as much as 
the advisers of the Admiralty considered it 
advisable to spend that ought to be enough. 
There were really so many naval experts 
in the House, there were so many ways 
of manipulating figures, that he regarded 
it as very difficult indeed to reply to the 
different calculations and combinations of 
calculations that were made from the 
benches opposite. The right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite had said that the Govern- 
ment ought to go on faster with Rosyth, 
but he must know that a great engineer- 
ing work involving an expenditure of 
£3,000,000 must take a certain amount 
of time in connection with the placing of 
contracts, getting the particulars of the 
borings and the information which was 
necessarily incidental before the work 
could be economically and __ profitably 
started. He wished to say a word about 
the right hon. Gentleman’s criticism of the 
Home Fleet. The right hon. Gentleman 
had said that of the battleships at Ports- 
mouth two out of three were not fit to he 
instantly sent to sea. That was a mistake. 
The “Canopus” would be completed at 
the end of April, the “Jupiter” and the 
“Prince George” were completed. The 
hon. Member for the Fareham Division 
had attacked the Admiralty rather severely 
on the que-tion of repairs of the Home 
Fleet. Jf hon. Members wanted accurate 
information he would ask them to give 
notice of the exact points they wished 
to know about in regard to the dis- 
position of the ships. There was 
hardly a man he believed in the Admi- 
ralty who could tell off-hand where the 
ships were and what they were doing. 


Mr. ARTHUR LEE: I made a state- 
ment as to the position of certain ships, 
and the hon. Gentleman went out of his 
way to deny the truth of my statement. 
I pointed out that the figures he gave 
were not accurate. 
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tween *Mr. LAMBERT said he had to get the | would be the very best that could be laid 
pro- information on the spur of the moment | down. 
S was from the advisers of the Admiralty as to | 
past the battleships instantly ready at the) Mr. BELLAIRS: I did not ask 
pro- Nore, and he gave the hon. Gentleman details. I asked whether the ship would 
the the information given to him by those | be of the large armoured type or not. 
rat a officials. He left the House to judge 
*Mr. LAMBERT said that of course 





whether these officials would be right or 
the hon. Gentleman. He thought the 
officials were right. 


the ship would be of the large armoured 


type. The Germans launched the first of 
the “Dreadnought” series on Saturday 


gures 
g ° ee! a) a 
The Mr, ARTHUR LEE: Thehon. Gentle. | last. That ship was in the Morma™ 
ch ae man questions my veracity in the matter. he. Rk of the dis ce 
red it, I took steps personally to verify the position c Fu 1 Th Po, in” one 
ouch of the ships the day after the hon. Gentle- P 08 h i “ ‘Sele tO a a? 
ga. ‘ ; aunched in July, 1907, the “'Temeraire 
cperts man made the statement, and I found a ees, 1967 and ta: “eae? te 
wavs that my statement was correct and his September, 1907 : sich , 
") was wrens September, 1907. The Admiralty was 
— 7 attacked by the hon. Member for — 
wise Lynn on the subject of repairs. He 
ons of *Mr. LAMBERT said he made the quae the leans relating to 1903-4, 
1 the statement on the authority of the and that was most misleading. In that 
entle- Admiralty officials, and he could not do year the repairs were put out te connnh 
vern- better than that. The extraordinary nq that proved expensive. Then it was 
syth, fact which seemed to come out of these pefore the policy came in of scrapping 
ineer- debates was that British ships required ships. If they had not so many ships to 
re of repairs. Did not the ships of foreign maintain, there were not so many repairs. 
1ount navies require repairs? It was the case (Of eourse, the policy of scrapping ships 
ng of because our ships were often in the dock jeq to an ceeerinesnk Cieaididdiinns ten repairs, 
f the that they were in such a state of good and it was absolutely unfair to compare 
| was repair, As naval efficiency was a the present year with 1903-4. The hon. 
work relative matter, surely if we kept our Gentleman had said that there was a 
tably ships in repair foreign ships to Jarge amount in the Estimates for repairs. 
about be equal to ours must be kept in repair His richt hon. friend the Secretarv to the 
of the and therefore must be docked also. Admiralty was insistent in putting in a 
eman The criticism of the hon. Member large sum for repairs. Last year he put 
“orts- for King’s Lynn was that a large jn more than his official adviser asked 
to he spasmodic programme deranged industry him to put in, and at the end of last ses- 
stake, and upset finance. What about the gion the Government were bitterly 
ed_at building of ships which were not wanted? attacked for allowing the Home Fleet to 
d the That would derange industry and upset get out of repair. “Hie hineelt tad te 
The finance more. The hon. Member said come down to the House, with a list of 
‘ision that we were getting a “ Dreadnought ” ships which were alleged in the Press to 
verely cheap this year. But supposing we put pe unfit for fighting purposes, in order to 
Home out five more, would we get them cheap! show that they were absolutely ready. 
— The hon. Member for the Fareham 
give Mr. BELLAIRS: Supposing you put Division had criticised them for spending 
ished out two? £60,000 for the repair of the “ Terrible.” 
dis- Last year the charge was brought against 
— *Mr. LAMBERT said that surely after them that the “Terrible” was in dock at 
“es all the “ Dreadnought” was not the last Portsmouth, and that she was not being 
™ word to be said in shipbuilding? There repaired. It was suggested in the Press 
ng. Were improvements going on, and when which supported the hon. Gentleman 
the hon. Gentleman pressed for details in| that we must not have so much advertise- 
state- regard to the new cruiser to be laid down ment of the gunnery of the fleet. He 
ships, under this year’s programme he would could assure the hon. Gentleman that 
of his say that after all the Admiralty might be | that suggestion would be borne in mind, 
ment. allowed to get all the possible experience but after all was said and done, the 
gave they could from the Admiralty experts, policy pursued by the Board of Admiralty 


so that when the ship was laid down it 


had improved the gunnery of the 
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Fleet enormously. The hon. 
man had asked about oil _ fuel, 
and the getting of stores as much 
as possible within British territory. 
He could not divulge all the nego- 
tiations that were going on in these 
matters. It was only ten days ago that 
they were engaged in consulting the India 
Office on that very subject. He hoped 
that he would not be pressed further 
on that point. He had been asked 
whether the “Lusitania” and the 
“* Mauretania” had completed their tests 
The contrat conditions had teen ful- 
fil'ed in long trial; TO 11 dour OWn Coasts, 
and vhilst awaling confirmaticn of 
these ie .ults in avtrval oean paxage:, 
the Admiralty had felt fully justified in 
making the nee sary provision in the 
Estimates. The hon. Member for North- 
West Lancashire had asked questions 
in regard to the coastguard and the Navy 
Medical Service. He understood that an 
hon. Gentleman would raise the question 
of the coastguard later on, and he would, 
therefore, postpone his reply on that 
subject. As to the Navy Medical Service 
he assured the hon. Gentleman that the 
Admiralty were always ready to receive 
criticisms with the view to the improve- 
ment of the Navy. 


Supply 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: I 
rise particularly in order to call the 
attention of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Admiralty 
to the fact that we have had n> 
answer whatever to the very grave 
point which was raised by my right hon. 
friend the Leader of the Opposition. 
The Civil Lord said he deprecated these 
references to foreign Powers, but after all, 
it is by reference to the strength of the 
navies of foreign Powers, as the Secretary 
to the Admiralty informed us the other 
day, that this House and the Government 
must judge of the efforts which are re- 
quired on our own behalf. We cannot 
avoid these references, but we hope we 
make them in a tone which will cause no 
legitimate offence in other nations. 
What is the answer which the hon. 
Gentleman attempted to make to my 
right hon. friend who asked the very 
simple question: If the Germans build 
as quickly as we do, will they not have 
by the period of 1911 thirteen of the 
“Invincible ” and ‘* Dreadnought ” class 


Mr. Lambert. 


{COMMONS} 
Gentle- | 
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of ships to our twelve? What is the 
answer which the hon. Gentleman at- 
tempted to make to that question? He 
said that our present position in regard 
to this class of ships is perfectly satis- 
factory. No one has ever challenged 
that. He seems to think that at some 
stage or another we had challenged our 
present security. We have never done 
anything of the kind. But we must look 
forward as wise and prudent men would 
look forward. You cannot build a battle- 
ship in a day; you cannot improvise a 
battleship; and, therefore, what should 
be considered now is our position, not at 
this moment, but two or three years 
hence ; that is, at the time when the 
ships we are laying down and other Powers 
are laying down will be ready for effective 
use. Let the Government, therefore, 
disabuse their minds of the idea that it 
is part of our contention that at the 
present moment we are deficient in ships 
of the “ Dreadnought” and “ Invinci- 
ble” class. But, the hon. Gentleman 
said, “Let the right hon. Gentleman 
remember that we have a superiority 
now, and as we can build as fast as 
any other Power, shall we not always 
be able to maintain our superiority ”” 
Yes, but that has to be demonstrated. 
The question, however, is whether you 
are taking the steps to do so now? If 
we lay down as many ships es other 
nations do, we shall have at the end 
of any period you like to name es great 
a margin of security over them as at the 
present time. But are vou laving down 
as many ships as this foreign Power? 
Of course we are not. The German 
Government, not by annual Vote, but 
under legislation, are contemplating a 
programme to extend over a period of 
years, of laving down four ships a vear, 
and you are only laying down two this 
year and you are not going to Jay down 
four next year. 


*Mr. LAMBERT: The reason is that 
our Naval programme is larger than the 
German Naval programme of 1906. 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: 
The hon. Gentleman’s answer is quite 
irrelevant. We are not concerned with 
the German 1906 programme. I am 
concerned with what will be the position 
of affairs at the beginning of 1910 and 
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the beginning of 1911, and particularly 
the middle of 1911. What will be 
the German position in the middle of 
1911? The hon. Gentleman says that 
thit is a hypothetical question, and. that 
he is quite certain the Committee will 
not expect him to answer it. But the 
figures given by my right hon. friend 
as to the position at that time, as was 
pointed out by the hon. Member for 
King’s Lynn, were practically the figures 
given by the Secretary to the Admiralty. 
The Secretary to the Admiralty admits 
that if the Germans accelerate their pro- 
gramme, as they can, there will be 
twelve German ships of this capital type 
against twelve of ours, at the be- 
ginning of 1911. Now, we want to 
know, and this is a simple question 
which the hon. Gentleman or his col- 
league can easily answer: ‘“* Will there 
not be on Ist August in the same 
year another of those ships launched, 
on the same hypothesis, without a 
counterbalancing ship having been 
launched on our side ?”’ Will there not 
be, therefore, if the Admiralty pursues 
the normal course of their programme, a 
period in 1911 when Germany will be 
superior to this country in capital 
ships ? That is a fair question, germane 


to the questions already dealt with. | 


We are only asking the hon. Gentleman 


to cast his eye six months further for- | 


ward than he has done; and we are 
entitled to know from the Admiralty if 
that is a correct anticipation; and 
if so, what steps they are going to 
take to meet it. The hon. Gentleman 
attempted to prove that we need have 
no fear of German acceleration. I do 
not think that is the view taken by his 
right hon. colleague. But at any rate, 
the case which the right hon. Gentleman 
adduced is wholly illusory. It is that 
a ship, contemplated in the 1906 pro- 
gramme, had only been launched the 
other day. The real question is, how 
fast the German Government can build ? 
When was that ship laid down? It was 
laid down eight months ago and it was 
brought to that condition without any 
resort to overtime whatever. [An Hon. 
Memeer: What about the preparation 
beforehand 7] We do just the same 
thing. The Committee is familiar with 
the fact that when our Government 
talk of launching a ship so many months 
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| refrigerating apparatus which will not 
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after it has been laid down, they have 
been collecting materials for it before- 
hand. It is certain that the Germans 
have been accelerating the building 
of ships very muck. It is certain that 
they will pay more and more attention 
to this matter. It is not likely that a 
nation so effective in organisation, in- 
dustrial and military alike, is going to be 
content to lag far behind this country in 
that respect. I have seen somewhere 
that the Germans have, as a matter of 
fact, caught us up in the rate of battle- 
ship construction. If our superiority in 
construction has given out, as is to be 
| feared, we cannot afford to wait until 
| they have laid down ships before we 
lay down our ships. This is a question 
of national safety; it is one of such 
gravity that I hope before this dis- 
cussion closes we shall have some 
definite answer from the Admiralty 
| representative, and not merely a rather 
| shuffling evasion like that given by 
| the hon. Gentleman. [MINISTERIAL cries 
;of “Oh.”] Well, I will not use so 
| strong an expression; but I maintain 
| that the answer of the hon. Gentleman 
\is wholly illusory. There was no answer 
lin the statement which the hon 
|Gentleman made. As I have _ inter- 
vened at this stage of the debate L 
want to say a word in regard to the 
finance of the Government programme. 
I am much obliged to the right hon. 
Gentleman for correcting the figure which 
I gave a week ago on my own authority, 
but I ask, What is the position from a 
financial point of view? The right 
hon. Gentleman has told us that there 
will be automatic increases in the 
Navy Vote of £750,000; that an ad- 
ditional sum of £590,000 will be trans- 
ferred from Loan to Vote, that we shall 
have to provide on the Annual Estimates 
for the works at Rosyth and the great 
new lock at Portsmouth. Whatever 
may be the excuse for not making greater 
progress with them this year they must 
be proceeded with as rapidly as possible 
the moment they are begun. And next 
year £500,009 will be required in addition 
| to the small sum on this year’s Estimates. 
| We have there an addition of £1,250,000 
|to the amount mentioned by the right 
hon. Gentleman. You are entitled to 
| subtract from that amount £700,000 for 
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be needed to be repeated next year. | 
If not a single new ship were laid down | 
next year, you will have also £360,000 | 
to provide for new construction. But | 
we all know you have got to lay down 
a very serious naval programme next 
year. I do not think it will be disputed | 
in any quarter that the new programme | 
of new construction will be much heavier | 
than in the Estimates we are now con- | 
sidering. But supposing you proceed | 
next year on exactly the same lines as_ 
you proceed this vear in the Estimates, 
you will have in addition £1,750,000 as | 
a’minimum which must fall on the’ 
Estimates next year—tha+ is using the 
figures supplied to me by the right hon. 
Gentleman, except the £500,000 for Rosyth 
and Portsmouth. You have to face that 
increase instead of that stated by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer the other 
day in order to meet the requests of his 
friends below the gingway and in order 
to present a favourable Budget and 
bring forward social reforms. With | 
these enormous liabilities in front of you, 
with these great additional burdens next 
year and the succeeding year, you must 
provide new ships and new construction. 
Therefore, I say that apart from 
the question of naval safety and the 
sufficiency of this year’s programme, 
there is here a financial position which is 
unsound, unthrifty, and is overburdening 
succeeding vears for the purpose of getting 
a temporary advantage this year. 


Supply 


| 
| 
| 
| 


*Mr. J. M. MACDONALD (Falkirk 
Burghs) in moving to reduce the Vote 
by 8,000 men, said that he hoped to 
carry the discussien into narrower lines 
than those on which it had so far been 
conducted. Last year in the discussion 
of these Estimates, muh had been 
said in favour of the view that the 
governing factor in determining the 
amount of naval expenditure was the 
Shipbuilding Vote. He took leave to 
question the view. He would take the 
Vote for new construction eleven years 
ago, and this vear. Eleven years ago the 
amount was £7,166,000, and this year it 
was £7,545,000, an increase of nearly 
£400,000 ; but against this increase there 
was in the same period, in the Votes 
1,2, and 3, an increase of no less than 
£3,500,000, or considerably more than) 
one half of the three Votes taken. 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 


{COMMONS} 
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together in 1897-8. These figures 
seemed to him to justify the contention 
of the editor of the Naval Annual, when 
he said that “the steady and continuous 
increase for many years in the permanent 
forces of the navy, had been largely re- 
sponsible for the increase in Naval Votes.” 
The total number of men which the 
Committee wastasked to sanction this 
year under Vote A. was 128,000, the same 
number as that asked for last year. 
The number voted for the German Navy 
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last year was 46,936, and for the French 


Navy 56,800. Thus our numbers ex- 
ceeded the numbers of the German Navy 
by 81,000, of the French Navy by 
71,000, and of the two navies combined 


by 24,000. Heasked his right hon. friend 
_how it was that he justified the main- 


tenance of a force so enormously above 
the two- Power standard which, they 


had been told, the Government 
accepted as the measure of its re- 
quirements. He thought they had a 
right to some explanation upoa this 
point from his right hon. - friend. 


Then, again, Vote I., which was the Vote 
for wages, showed an increase this year of 
£260,000. But the number of men was 
exactly the same as last year. The 
increase of the money Vote was, therefore, 
automatic in character and was due 
to the fact that there were more men 
and officers in the more highly paid 
classes of the service than there were 
last year. But last year they also had 
an increase in this Vote of £138,700 due 
tothesamecause. He made nocomplaint 
with the form of this increase, bit he 
should like to know when the:e automatic 
increases would cease and the new scale of 
expenditure would come into full operation 
He asked this question in conne:tion with 
two items in Vote 1, of which he should 
like to have some explanation. They 
were asked this year to vote fifteen 
more naval cadets than last year, and 
144 more than they were asked to vote 
in 1905-06. They were also asked 
to vote 430 more boys under training 
of the seaman class. Now these addi- 
tions to the strength of the Navy, 
small though they were, meant 
inevitable increases in Vote 1 aad 
the cognate Votes in future years. 
Why were they made? He wished to 
put another question resting upon 
Lord Brassey’s statement in a letter to 
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The Times of 10th February, that we had| manent force of men which exceeded 


more men than we required to man our| the German 


up-to-da‘e ships. Was it, or was it not, 


true that we could man all our combatant | those navies combined by 
vessels with the same number of men! When the 


that we had in 1898-9? He had made | 
out a calculation based upon the Dilke 
Return. He took every vessel in that 
Return credited to our fleet except the 
torpedo boats and the submarines. 
He had given to each vessel a crew, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


he believed, considerably above the real | 


average. 
class battleships with average crews of 
800, 
700, the first-class protected cruisers 
with crews of 500, the second-class pro- 
tected cruisers with crews of 200, the 
third-class protected cruisers with crews 


troyers with sixty. He had on that basis 
come to the conclusion that we could 
man everyone of the ships included in 
the Dilke Return, with 101,880 men, 
and that bore out Lord Brassey’s con- 
tention that we could man our combatant 
vessels with the same number of men 
that we had in 1898-9, or ten years ago. 
If that calculation was even approxi- 


He had credited all the first | 


the armed cruisers with crews of 


Navy by 81,000, and 
71,000, and both 
24,000; (2) 
new scale of expenditure 
under Vote 1 would come into full 
operation; (3) Why they were asking for 
'44 naval cadets more this year than 
was asked for three years ago, and why 
they wanted 4530 more boys under 
training of the seimai class than 
were asked for last year; and lastly, 
whether it was or was not true that 
the whole fleet could be well manned with 
the numbers voted in 1898-9? He 
begged to move. 


|tne French Navy by 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


| That 120,000 officers, seamen, and boys 
of 150, the scouts with 150, the torpedo | 
vessels with sixty, and the torpedo des- | 


be employed for the said Services.”— 


(Mr. J. M. Maedoaald.) 


*Mr. SMEATON (Stirlingshire) said 
he was surprised that his hon. friend had 


‘raised this discussion again in Parlize 


the very remarkable vote 
As a Scote 


ment after 
that was given a week ago. 


| tish Member of the same political faith 
|as the hon. Gentleman, he rose to oppose 


ithe Motion. 


| to mean, 


mately accurate, what became of the) 
26,000 not afloat? There was only 
ore argument which could be ad- 


vanced as far as he knew, for keeping 
ow Fleet on full war footing, as un- 
doubtedly it had been kept during 
recent years, and that wes that our 
crews must be more perfectly trained 
than they formerly were. That was a 
quite unanswerable argument so far as 
certain classes of men employed in our 
ships were concerned. It was a goo 
argument for example in the case of the 
gunners, but 20 to 25 per cent. of the 


total of ovr crews were employed for 
the purpose of conveying ammunition 
tothe guns. The long training of this 


class of men could not. be really essen- 
tial to the welfare of the Fleet. 
They could in time of peace be 
reduced enormously and passed more 
rapidly into the reserve than they 
Were at the present moment, very much 
to the economy of our finances, ‘and he 
believed with no detriment at all to the 
fighting character of our Fleet. He 
summed up by steting that he wanted 
to know (1) Why we maintained a per- 


| by his hon. 


The reduction of the vote 
by 8,000 men might be taken roughly 
judging by the standard 
number for each battleship estimate l 
friend a reduction of ten 


| battleships. The hon. Member asked 
|why keep up this mighty fleet? 
He could give him one momentous 


fact—one vital reason not only why 


'the two-Power standard should be 
|maintained, but why we should 
ihave the substantial margin to 





| which his hon. friend took exception. 


Apart from the defeace of our shores 
and our Colonies, and the protection 
of our vast over-sea trade, there was 
one momentous fact which had not 
been mentioned in these debates — 
he referred to our Conventions and 
agreements with foreign States. He 
had listened to all the speeches in this 
debate, but they were concerned solely 
with the contrast between our naval 
strength and that of a rival Power, the 
defence of this country and the 
Colonies, and the protection of our com- 
merce. The point of view in all those 
speeches was the insurance given by the 
Navy against aggression ; they never 
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touched upon our agreements with foreign | Party to which he belonged gave at 


countries. 
of the e was the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 
The obligations under that alliance were 
practically world-wide, and these obliga- 
tions were, under the alliance, to remain 
in force for the next eight, or nine and 
possibly ten or eleven years, during 
which we, in co-operation with Japan, 
would be responsible for the defence 
of the integrity of China by armed 
force, naval and military, and also for 
the defence in every part of the globe of 
the interests and rights of our ally 
Japan. Article I. of the instrument 
provided that if in the opinion of either 
our own country or in the opinion— 
right or wrong—of Japan any of those 
rights or interests were threatened, we 


Perhaps the most important | 


by it. 


should use our naval and military force to | 


defend those interests of Japan which 
were menaced. That was perhaps the most 
important and vital Article ofthe whole 
Convention. This was to run until 
1915, er, under certain conditions, until 
1916; but there was this. startling 
proviso —that if Japan was at war 
when the period of the alliance expired 
—the obligations which we had under- 
taken were to continue until peace 
was concluded. The terms of that 
instrument were extremely onerous; and 
when it was remembered that certair 
Powers were only awaiting the disruption 
of the loose, ill-assorted units of the 
Chinese Empire in order to appropriate 
a part of the wreckage, it could be 
conjectured what was the responsibility 
lying upon this country in view of the 
fact that in addition to the defence of 
Japanese rights and interests—which 
might not always be consistent with 
the independence of China—it had con- 
tracted for the next eleven, twelve, or 
thirteen years to defend the integrity 
of the Chinese Empire. That was surely 
a reason, if there was rone other, why 
we should maintain a sufficient reserve 
over the strength necessary for our own 
insurance. It was unfortunate, perhaps, 
that this necessity had been forced 
upon us. But there it was—there was 
no use blinking the fact. He did 
not wish to question the wisdom 
of that alliance. It was very easy 
to be wise after the event. He 
admitted freely that at the time it was 


made in August, 1905, 


Mr. Smeaton. 


the Liberal 


| 


conditional consent to jts 
but in any case the Govern- 
and the nation were bound 
It was a great contract, and 
they were bound to abide by it. Some 
hon. Members said it was all nonsense— 
Japan would never need aid, that she 
was too exhausted by the tremendous 
waste and loss of the great war through 
which she had passed to be likely to 


least a 
term: ; 
ment 


again try the arbitrament of war; 
that was all very well, but as 
the hon. Member for Fareham had 


observed the other day, our relations 
with foreign Powers were for ever shifting 
—notiaing was truer than that—and the 
hon. Gentleman added that our friends of 
to-day might become our enemies to- 
morrow. What was truer than that? 
Surely, that helped to demon:trate the 
need of strengthening and maintaining 
the Reserve to which his hon. friend 
took exception. In surveying the pos- 
sibilities for us under this Treaty with 
Japan, it was incumbent upon them to 
consider her present condision and aspira- 
tions. Japan had fought and won a great 
fight. She became a first class Power at the 
end of the war. The treaties which she 
made with us in 1902 and 1905 had 
enormously increased her prestige, and 
she was now capable of borrowing money 
on the security of those alliances. And 


what was she doing with it? They 
knew that she was preparing large 


naval and military armaments, while 
she was becoming a_ very powerful 
figure in the commercial and industrial 
world. Her military history was, they 
might say, the contemporary history 
of the world. She had a_ redundant 
population of thrifty and industrious 
people, but they found themselves cribbed 
cabined, and confined within their island 
domain, and the inevitable result was 
an intense longing for territorial expan- 
sion. They were left in the front rank 
by the war, and they considered them- 
selves entitled to the in‘er ational 
rights and privileges of a first rate 
Power. And here was the crux of 
the situation. Japan found her a:pira- 
tions thwaried and barred by the 
invincible prejudice egain t the colour 
of her people. There lay the crux 
of the situation, and that would be the 
crux until some very remarkable event 
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took place which would place Japan in 
a position where she could assume 
the rights and authority to which 
she now aspired. She was sensitive ; 
her political temper was rising; she 
believed herself to be ungenerously 
treated, and she thought her only hope 
now lay in having sufficient force to 
compel acquiescence in her demands 
when the occasion arose to make them. 
They knew that America had not been 
altogether on the most friendly terms 
with Japan. There had been considerable 


friction. The reason of the recent growth 
and formidable programme of the 


American Navy ond of the demonstra- 
tion of naval force which she was mak- 
ing in the Pacifi: was no secret ; they all 
knew it. The fact of that demonstration 
and the growth of the American Navy 
were due to the impression produced on 
the American people by the ambitions 
and advance of Japan, intensified by the 
British alliance. What was the obvious 
course? We must prepare for even- 
tualities which might possibly arise. It 
would be simple madness to proceed 
in the way his hon. friend suggested, 
and reduce that margin by which 
alone we could hope to meet, in addi- 
tion to protecting our shores and com- 
merce, any contingency which might 
arise with regard to the Japanese and 
the United States. The truth was that 
the political atmosphere in which Japan 
was moving was very highly charged 
with the elements of danger, and at 
any moment trouble might arise. For 
these reasons he opposed the Motion. 
Some of his hon. friends on that side 
of the House grudgingly accepted the 
two-Power standard if it were to be the 
absulute maximum for all time —irre- 
spective of sudden needs which might 
arise; they would not hear of any 
margin or reserve. But surely in business 
a very different rule was followed. A 
prudent banker maintained a margin of 
reserve for possible bad debts. We were 
the political bankers of Japan and had 
constituted ourselves so by the alliance, 
and Japan was our political client, and a 
margin of naval strength was a necessity 
of our condition, and therefore, as a 
Liberal and on Liberal principles, believing 
that having made a solemn promise we 
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we were able to carry it out, he opposed 
the Motion for the reduction. 


*Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON said 
the hon. Member for Falkirk had 
broached perhaps the most difficult of 
all the technical difficulties connected 
with the Navy, the problem of manning. 
There was nothing he recoiled from 
with more horror than the prospect of 
having to explain the system of manning 
whicn now obtained. If he had given 
him notice of his questions he should 
possibly have been able to give him a 
more adequate answer than he could 
now, but he would do his best to get 
him the information. His first question 
was when these automatic increases 
in the pay of the Navy might be expected 
to come to an end. He had resorted 








were bound to carry it out, and to show that 
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to the only means of information open 
to him at that time, and he was told 
that no estimate could at this moment 
be made. If he could he would make 
a better answer on further inquiry, 
The second question was how he could 
justify or explain the increase asked 
for in the number of boys and cadets. 
That was a matter of mechanical measure- 
ment. Increases of that sort were based 
upon technical calculations of wastage 
made by officials of the Admiralty. 


*Mr. J. Ms. MACDONALD: May I 
ask if the technical calculation alters 
from year to year, and, if so, on what 
principle it alters ? j 


*Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON said 
he could not at that moment explain. 
He believed it was calculated on aver- 
ages. These, however, were quite sub- 
sidiary questions. The important ques- 
tion was as to how he justified asking 
for 128,000 men for the Navy, and the 
suggestion was based on some writings 
of Lord Brassey’s which he had not 
seen, but which appeared to be to this 
eftect, that fewer men might do provided 
they fell back on the Reserves. 


*Mr. J. M. MACDONALD: No, that 
is not his point. He contends that the 
whole of the combatant vessels of the 
Fleet could be manned for the purpose 
of war by the number of men that were 
voted in 1898-1899, and that for the 
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wastage of war you ought to fall back 
on your Reserves. 


Supply 


*Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON said 
he did not know what the number was 
in 1898-1899, but the numbers voted 
in any one year were determined by what 
were considered to be the war require- 
ments of the British Navy. The first of 
these was that all the more modern war- 
ships, the initial war fleet, should be 
ready. The initial war fleet consisted of 
all ships except special service ships, 
which were a kind of reserve, and auxil- 
iary ships. The second requirement 
was that the initial war fleet must be 
manned by active service men, who alone 
could be ready at once. He had never 
heard of any alternative scheme which 
did not involve or imply the use of re- 
serves and that involved the following 
disadvantages. It would take time to 
call them out—days must elapse before 
they could get to their rendezvous, and, 
the Reserves not being equal to active 
service men it took time even for the best 
of them to rise to active service efficiency. 
In the third place it would require some 
time for them to settle down into their 
places. 


*Mr. J. M. MACDONALD: Is our 
policy with reference to the Naval Re- 
serves like the policy of Germany and 
France or different ? 


*Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON said 
he could not answer for the policy of 
France and Germany. He had enough 
to do to answer for his own policy. Any 
alternative to the system he had des- 
cribed would be to cut down the initial 
war fleet and to rely upon the Re- 
serves, which would impair our readi- 
ness for war. He believed our system 
was a good one. At all events it was 
one on which the Admiralty had or- 
ganised the Navy for some years past. 


He hoped the Committee would pardon | 


him if he did not go into the figures 
which he had in his hand, but he would 
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balance of the active service list, after 
these two elements had been deducted, 
was just sufficient and no more than suffi- 
cient to man the initial war fleet. The 
distribution in peace was, of course, a very 
different thing, and might be taken to 
| be something like the following. He 
would enumerate the elements in the 
items and ask the House not to press 
him for the figures. There would first 
be a number required for ships in com- 
mission, including the war fleet. Then 
there would be those required for the 
| keeping up of the special service vessels, 
The third item was surveying ships, which 
would absorb a considerable number. 
The fourth item was the number re- 
quired to provide complements for 
harbour establishments and tenders con- 
nected with harbour establishments. 
Then there were the men on leave and 
those employed in home ports. The item 
which would interest his hon. friend more 
than any other was that of the men 
waiting draft, on leave and employed in 
home ports —those, in other words, who 
were borne on barracks. The number 
borne on barracks, to use the technical 
term, was 11,607, as compared with 
20,647 three years ago. He considered 
that a great reduction. Of the number 
borne on barracks there were only about 
half actually in barracks. He would 
be glad if he could give the hon. 
Member any further satisfaction as to 
the validity of the system. 


*Mr. J. M. MACDONALD said that 
although he was grateful for the state- 
ment which had been made on behalf of 

' the Government he could not say that 
he was altogether satisfied. There 
were points upon which he thought 
the Committee was entitled to further 


information, and which would have 
to be pressed upon some _ other 
occasion. But for the moment he 


‘accepted his right hon. friend’s statement 
and asked leave to withdraw his Motion. 
[Cries of ‘* No.” 


hand them over to any Member who | 


would like to see them. First of all, he 

struck out the ineffectives, 4,500 cadets 

and boys. The next was that a certain 

number would be required to provide 

nucleus crews for special service vessels, 

which would be fi'led with Reserves after 
Mr. J. M. Macdonald. 


Sm F. BANBURY (City of London) 
said he did not think the hon. Member 
should be allowed to go away from his 
position in that way. He thought they 
ought to take the judgment of the House 
‘in order to see which hon. Members on 
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both sides of the House were desirous of | had not conscription in this country 
having a good and an efficient Navy. He it was idle to draw such a parallel. The 
congratulated the hon. Member for hon. Member had said it was a very bad 
Stirlingshire upon having made one of | thing that they should have to maintain 
the most statesmanlike and well-reasoned | ships to give training to sailors and 
speeches which it had been his privilege that a large number of men’ were 
to listen to in the House of Commons for | kept in barracks, which also was a 
some years. He was sorry the House | bad policy. They could not, in his 
was so empty when the hon. Member | opinion, train seamen in barracks. The 
delivered his speech, more especially on | Secretary to the Admiralty had said there 
the Ministerial Benches. [An Hon. Mem- | were fewer men in barracks now than 
perk: What about the Opposition | there had been fora long time, whilst the 
Benches ?] It was a lesson which hon. hon. Member for Falkirk had argued that 
Gentlemen opposite might well have all these men were not required and that 
learned had they been present, but | it was a bad thing to train them on 
which the Members on the Opposition vessels at sea. His opinion was that was 
were well up in, and upon which they did the best thing they could possibly do. 
not require any teaching. Something | He had elway: understood that one of 
had been said about the sanctity of con- | the reasons for our success at Trafalgar 
tract, and that the contract with Japan was that the French and the Spanish 
was a sacred one and must be enforced. | sailors who manned the warships had 
He would like to say a few words upon | not had sufficient training at sea, because 
the alliance with Japan, but before doing they had been kept in harbours and 
so he would deal with the reasons which | barracks and many of them were 
had been brought forward by the hon. | sick when they went into action. 
Member for Falkirk. He had intended | [Laughter]. Hon. Members laughed, but 
to move an Amendment, because he if they would read history they would 
thought the number of men was too find that his statement was quite correct. 
small, but the hon. Memberhad moved in | It had been overlooked altogether that it 
the opposite sense, and if he pressed his was necessary to have a trained Reserve. 
Motion to a division he should vote with | In the old days of sea fights the captain 
the Government. The hon. Member for and officers knew their men, and the 
Stretford hd argued that it was not} men knew their officers. In these 
necessary to have such a large number | circumstances they would be more 
of men in the Fleet, because of the Anglo- | likely to make a good fight than if 
Russian Convention and because we were | they did not know each other, ana if the 
at peace with the world, and he urged | officers were pitchforked on board ship 
that the working classes would benefit | at short potice. He would be curious 
if they were not taken into the Fleet. | to hear what the hon. Member for Brad- 
He thought that the working classes | ford had to say on this subject. The 
were benefited by being found employ- | proposition to reduce the nuzaber of 
ment in the Navy. The argument had/ men in the Navy would not be popular. 
been advanced that in 1899 the number of | The hon. Member opposite had pointed 
men was quite sufficient to man the out that while the 128,000 men asked 
Navy, he presumed he meant of that day. | for this year was the same number as 
That was a very extraordinary argument, last year, there was an increase in the 
because the Fleet was larger to- day than cost of £260,000. The Parliamentary 
in 1899 and the Fleets of other nations | Secretary to the *Local Government 
also were much larger. The hon. Mem- | Board stated the other day in the country 
ber opposite had quoted the figures for| that his Party had put the different 
France and Germany, but he ‘had for- public offices on a business footing. 
gotten to mention that in those countries | Was it putting the Admiralty on a busi- 
they had conscription. Ifthe hon. Mem- | ness footing to pay more for the same 
ber for Falkirk was prepared to vote for number of men? It was absolutely the 
conscription in this country, then he reverse. His own idea would be to get 
might reasonably argue that our Naval | more efficiency with less cost. Earlier 
policy should be put on the same footing |in the evening they had been told that 
as other countries, but so long as we | Germany was building four vessels of 
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the “ Dreadnought” or “ Invincible ”’ 
type, as against two which we were 
building. He asked the hon. Member 


Supply 


for the Falkirk Burghs what he would | 
do in the event of the Admiralty coming | 


down next year and proposing to build 
four vessels of this type? The men 
must be got to man them. Did the hon. 
Member think that he could train seamen 
in the short space of a year or two years ? 
Seamen must be brought up to the 
work, and the best were those who from 
boyhood had imbibed a liking for the 
great service in which they acquitted 
themselves so well. He did not know 
the cost of a “ Dreadnought.” Was it 
£1,000,000 ? 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON : Nearer 
£2.000,000. 


Sir F. BANBURY said it would be 
sheer waste of money to spend £8,000,000 
on the building of four “ Dreadnoughts ” 
if we had not men to man them. The 
possession of an adequate Fleet put us in 
the position of being able to maintain the 
agreements and treaties we entered into 
with foreign nations, and also of main- 
taining the great Empire of which we 
were so justly proud, except perhaps 
the hon. Member for Bradford. He 
hoped the hon. Member for the Falkirk 
Burghs would have the courage of his 
convictions, and that he would go to a 
division on the Amendment. He him- 
self had often been in small minorities 
in the division Lobby, and he generally 
found in the long run that the cause for 
which he voted wasright. He did not say 
that that would be so in this case, but he 
mentioned his own experience as an 
encouragement to the hon. Gentleman 
not to be afraid of his own opinions. The 
Civil Lord said the other day : “ Sufficient 
for the day is the programme thereof.” 
His idea was to have enough vessels 
and men to sooth hon. Members for the 
moment, and that next year might take 
care of itself. Most Members of the 
House were, he thought, desirous of 
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maintaining an efficient Navy, and, of 
course, that could not be done unless | 
they had a proper number of men. The | 
hon. Member for Stirlingshire had alluded | 
to the treaty with Japan as one of the | 
most valuable ever made, and he quite | 
agreed with him. But it was useless to | 


Sir F. Banbury. 
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expect foreign nations to make treaties 
with us unless we observed them in a 
just spirit and maintained them, if 
necessary, by power, and in order to do 
that, we must have a sufficient number of 
ships and men. It was a great mistake 
to suppose that anything would be 
saved by reducing the number of men 
in the Navy. We were more likely to 
save money by having an efficient Fleet 
kept up to the two-Power standard. 
He was not sure he would not rather 
have it at a three-Power standard. 
The Fleet was the very best protection 
against war we could have and he did 
not think the country would grudge the 
cost of a powerful and efficient Fleet. 
He would, therefore, vote against the 
Amendment. 


(Navy Estimates). 


Mr. BELLAIRS said that the two- 
Power standard had never applied to 
anything but battleshipz, and had nothing 
to do with the manning of the Fleet. 
One reason for the increase of the vote 
was that the seamen were being increased 
while the Marines were being reduced, 
though the Marines were more efficient 
and cheaper. No one understood why 
this policy of hostility to the Marines 
was being pursued. The increase in 
the number of cadets was due to 
the new system of training. It was 
unnecessary to take engineers for the 
Navy at thirteen years of age. Then 
there had been a great increase in the 
boy artificers, who were trained at great 
expense tothe country. We had former- 
ly a system by which we got first rate 
artificers into the service, and their train- 
ing cost the country nothing. The men 
were doing a great deal of dockyard work, 
and the moment the personnel of the 
Navy was cut down the number of men 
employed in the dockyards would have 
to be increased. That ought to be 
brought into account. It was also to 
be remembered that we had a number 
of ships doing merely police work, which 
was not the case with the French and 
German Navies. For the suppression 
of piracy and the slave trade, and gun- 
running in the Persian Gulf, China, and 
elsewhere, the world Powers practically 
relied on the police efforts of the British 
Navy. That, too, ought to be brought 
into account. He thought that the 
system ot entering men as boys in tbe 
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Royal Navy should be altered. He con- 
fessed that he had changed his mind in 
regard to the question of the Reserve. 
A certain number of short-service men 
was desirable undoubtedly, but the 
number should not exceed 5,000. It was 
quite true that 20 per cent. of work done 
on board ship was performed by unskilled 
men, but it had been found from ex- 
perience that when these short-service 
men were discharged to the shore, they 
did not pick up civil employment 
again with the same facility as the ten 
years service men. Another point was 
that the American Navy had great diffi- 
culty in getting men, while, after our 
being at the expense of training up men 
who passed into the Reserve, these men 
went abroad and joined the American 
Navy. In his opinion the American 
Navy would never expand as some people 
imagined so long as they had this man- 
ning difficulty. If we were to go on in 
a wholesale .cale for short service in 
the Navy, the result would be that large 
numbers of these men would be attracted 
to the United States by the superior 
pay and comforts which they had on 
board American warships. 


Mr. CHARLES CRAIG (Antrim, §.) 
said he considered the arguments of the 
hon. Member for Falkirk Burghs almost 
a fallacy. The hon. Member complained 
of the excess of men we had engaged in 
the naval services, chiefly because a large 
percentage of them were during the 
greater part of the vear to be found 
ashore and not afloat. No doubt the 
Admiralty would keep a very large 
number of the 128,000 men in the Navy 
on shore if they could afford to do so, 
But they had to make up their minds 
vear by year what was the minimum 


number of ships required for the proper 
} 


defence of the country, and having dene 
that to determine upon an adequate 
number of men to man them. It was 
then the duty of the Admiralty to see 
how they could keep these ships in an 
eficient and seaworthy condition and 
ready at a moment’s notice for war in 
the cheapest possible way. If ships did 
not cost more in commission than 
in reserve everyone would say that 
every ship should be in commission and 
ready for war, but owing te the extreme 
expense the Admiralty adopted a variety 
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of expedients by which they could keep 
the ships efficient and ready at a reason- 
able time to meet the enemy. It was 
clear that those ships which were occa- 
sionally taken for tactical exercises did 
not cost as much as those in full com- 
mission. The hon. Member seemed to 
assume that because these men were 
kept ashore they were unnecessary. The 
proper way to look at the matter was to 
recognise that our Navy required a 
certain number of men, and until such 
time as they were required for warlike 
purposes it was our duty to keep them 
on duty that would reduce the cost of 
maintenance as much as possible. The 
object of the hon. Member was to 
reduce not only the number of men but 
the number of ships, and he understood 
he would be willing to reduce the power 
of the Navy below the two-Power 
standard. If that were so they were in 
this position. They must either admit 
| the desirability of keeping the Navy up 
| to the two-Power standard, which carried 
| 





| with it a little over that standard or rely 
upon diplomacy and treaties with Japan 
and the entente cordiale with France. 


Mr. MADDISON (Burnley) on a point 

of order asked whether the hon. Member 

/ was in order in discussing the general 
| policy on the Vote for men. 


Mr. CHARLES CRAIG said that the 
question of reduction of men was in- 
timately bound up with that of the 
number of ships. 


*THeE DEPUTY-CHAIRMAN said 
that he had suggested that the reduction 
moved should be withdrawn and the 











main Question put up again if hon. 
| Members wished toresume the discussion 
'on the general policy; but the hon. 
| Member for South Antrim objected to 
this course, and had insisted on speaking 
on this question of the reduction of men. 
His remarks must be confined to the 
Vote under discussion. 


Mr. CHARLES CRAIG = said that 
accepting the Deputy-Chairman’s ruling, 
he would reserve his remarks to another 
occasion 
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Mr. JOHN WARD (Stoke-on-Trent) | in the Navy, and rely upon the conditions 
seid he wished to refer to a very interest- | which applied in the Army. They must 
ing point which had not yet been suffi- | admit that the great difficulty in getting 
ciently dealt with. The hon. Member| men for the Army to-day was the fact 
for Falkirk Burghs had made a suggestion | that the man only came for a very short 
that it might be possible to dispense with | time, and he knew that he would have 
a great number of what might be called | to go back again into civil life with all 
the standing Army of the Navy, and its difficulties. They did not get 
that that might be done by the intro-| such good men as they would if a man 
duction of a short-service system in the! knew that he had a career before him 
Navy on the same principle as that in| which would give him something to do 
the Army. That was, he thought, a very | for the best part of his life, with a prospect 
dangerous suggestion for a man who was | of a pension or superannuation or some 
opposed to militarism to make. He| kind of employment at the end of his 
maintained that the short-service system period of service. He did not think 
in the Army was not a benefit in any that one could divorce a_ professional 
way from the labour point of view. The Army or a professional Navy from the 
tendency of all those in favour of con-| long-service principle. He did not think, 
scription for the Army and Navy was  however,they could rely upon manning the 
that there should be a great reserve of Navy bya Reserve which had been trained 
men produced by short service. He six or seven years ago, and then been 
disagreed with that principle eltogether,| scattered all over tke population 
because in his opinion the short service | and had reintroduced itself into civil life 
system destroyed civil habits and at the! and c¢ vil habits. Under those circum- 
same time gave no very definite sub-/ stances he hoped that not the slightest 
stitute for them. When a man had attention would be paid to the 
served three or four years in the Army | suggestion to reduce the period of 
and was then thrown back again into. service so farasthe Navy was concerned. 
civil life, he was almost entirely divorced | They could easily teach a man the goose 
from ordinary occupations, and the most | step, and a few trots up and down the 
disastrous thing at the present moment, parade ground that he never used when 
in connection with unemployment,| ke went to battle. He supposed it was 
was the inability of soldiers who had done in the Army for the purpose of 
been engaged on _ the _ short-ser-| maintaining discipline or for the pur- 
vice system to get ordinary work again. | poses of show on a regal occasion, as it 
In addition to that the two services were enabled them to make a very smart 
entirely different. He did not suppose appearance, Lut as a battle arrangement 
that even the most extreme militarist or for purposes of moving under fire no 
would require the soldier to be trained officer would tell his men to form up 
for more than a year, but it could not as they did on occasions of that descrip- 
be argued that because it was satis-| tion. One would think that it would be 
factory in the Army it would necessarily quite easy to take the ordinary civil 
be satisfactory in regard to the men of | population if they had the slightest 
the Navy. He had heard it suggested elementary knowledge of fire-arms and 
that it took at least twelve years to make | make an army of them in a short period, 
a good sailor, and if they were going to| but it was not possible in case of an 
man the Navy voluntarily and with no, emergency to do that with regard to 
conscription it was necessary that they | seamen, and if the Navy was to be kept 
should retain in it men who required | in a position of preparedness, ready for 
so much training. In the Navy, more- any emergency, they must have a long- 
over, the way of doing the work was| service system maintained, and have 
constantly changing, and a sailor of| the men always ready. He did not think 
five or six years ago would have to go| any other system would be satisfactory 
through a fresh training of from six to| in any degree. The ships and the Navy 
eight months to do his work to-day. ; cost quite as much money as was de- 
He thought the Admiralty would be very | sirable as it was, but they ought to be 
ill-advised in present conditions if they | ready for any emergency, and he hoped 
were to reduce the period of service | they should not introduce that wretched 
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short-service system which had turned 
adrift so many thousands of men who 
had lost the ordinary inclinations of 
civilian life. As they saw it to-day in 
the Army under the short-service system, 
after men had been used they were got 


rid of. After they had been trained and 
used as so many tools and nothing 
eke, they were discharged without 


any consideration as to their position in 
the future er as to any consequences 
whatever. He thought it would be a 
great mistake, having a_ professional 
Navy and a volunteer Navy, if they 
did not offer the boys a career where 
they could keep themselves for the best 
part of their lives and have some security, 
provided they performed their duties and 
maintained a good standard of conduct, 
of being provided for. That seemed to 
be the best system and there was no 
reason Why they should alter it. 


*Mr. REES (Montgomery Boroughs) 
said he was unwilling to allow the hon. 
Member for Falkirk to run away 
fom his Motion to-day, after taking 
up the position which he had done, 
and he wished to add his voice to the 
protest made by his hon. friend the 
Member for Stirlingshire. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Falkirk Burghs came up smiling 
after his defeat the other day, and tried 
to make out that he was voicing the 


opinion of the Liberal Party. He pro- 
tested against that. The duty of 


the Liberal Party were to follow the 
Government into the division Lobby 
and not to try to urge them to take 
steps which were dangerous to the 
safety of the country and disastrous 
to the Navy. On last Monday there 
were some eighty cdd Members of 
the House who were unwilling to wait 
to vote, and they signed a document 
denouncing the action of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Falkirk, root and branch, and 
it seemed to him that expression should 
be given to the views, not of a small 
party or a miserable minority, but to 
the views of the Government as to the 
maintenance of the two-Power standard 
in the Navy. He objected to these 
haphazard suggestions of reductions of 
8,000 or 18,000 men or any other number 
at the instance of private Members, and 
he entered as strongly as possible his 
protest against the hon. Member and 
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his friends being described as the party 
of economy. He appealed to hon. 
Members to say whether there was 
anything so wasteful or so expensive 
as haphazard reductions, to be followed, 
as they must be wherever there was 
a continuous policy, by hasty increases 
in a subsequent year. The only way 
to deal with this great problem with 
any regard to elementary economy 
was to keep every year the construction 
programme and the men up to the standard 
which the Government had laid down, 
which the Liberal Party had laid down, 
and which differed altogether from 
the ideals of the hon. Member for Falkirk, 
who had again tried to force his views 
on the Liberal Party, and put them 
forward as if those who held them were 
the Liberal Party, and those who opposed 
them were not the Liberal Party. He 
protested against the whole assump- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman and his 
friends, and joined with his hon. friend 
the Member for Stirlingshire in con- 
demning it. Sueh views as those of 
the hon. Member for Falkirk were not 
economy, and embodied, in fact, the 
falsest economy. It might or might 
not be good electioneering. That re- 
mained to be seen, but that it was 
good economy he most emphatically 
denied. The hon. Member for Falkirk 
seemed greatly distressed because our 
Navy had 80,000 men more than the 
German Navy; he did not suppose 
it had ever entered the hon. Member's 
head that the German Army was to 
ours 4,000,000 to something less than 
a tenth of that figure, and that our 
Navy was to us what her Army was 
to Germany. To descend to such trivial- 
ities on such a question as this, on which 
depended the very existence of this 
country, with all its trade and prosperity, 
was certainly not to express the views 
which animated the great Liberal Party. 
The hon. Member for Falkirk was by no 
means justified in claiming the authority 
of Lord Brassey for his views, as any 
one would see who read the whole of 
Lord Brassey’s letter. It was easy enough 
to wrest a particular phrase from its 
context, but if Lord Brassey was an 
adherent of the party of the hon. Member, 
all he could say was that he did not 
understand what Lord Brassey wrote. 
He would ask hon. Members to read 
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Lord Brassey’s letter through. His hon. 
friend the Member for Stirlingshire | 
had dealt with a great many questions | 
in regard to the Navy, to which he would 
not refer, but there was one he left 
out and that was the necessity of keep- 


ing Open communications with India 
and maintaining the safety of the 
Empire there and of our __ fellow- 


countrymen and of British capital, 
and he thought that when the people 
of that country read of a proposal for 
an off-hand reduction of 8,000 men in the 
Navy, they would be inclined to say 
that they would regret the disappear- 
ance of the blue-jackets, more than that 
of all the Members of Parliament. It 
was true that we were put to great 
expense at present to maintain the 
Fleet at a two-Power standard, but 
if we gave in the whole object of those 
who were pushing us to that expenditure 
would be achieved. He would give 
an illustration from the realm of industry 
which he thought applied particularly 
well. They had seen how Germany 
had pushed forward her aniline dyes until 
they had crushed out of competition 
the natural indigo. Nobody knew what 
it had cost them to do it, but they 
had done it until indigo had_ been 
almost beaten out of the market, no 


one knew at what cost, or at 
what loss. The same thing might 
happen in regard to ships, and 


when they had beaten us the balance 
of power would be permanently dis- 
turbed, and it was not for us who were 
not the poorest Power in the world to 
give way in the game of beggar my 
neighbour, which was being plaved. 
The hon. Member on Monday said that 
what he desired to see was a diminu- 
tion in the effective fighting strength of 
the Fleet. How could anybody actually 
desire that in the interests of the British 
nation ¢ Our actual existence depended 
upon the effective fighting power of our 
Fleet. The hon. Member for Tyneside had 
urged that it was not necessary in any case 
that the Fleet should be maintained at 
such strength as to be able to act on the 
offensive. He said that the sole require- 
ment of the Navy was that it should be 
able to act on the defensive. If it had 
net been for the erudition and eloquence 
of the hon. Member, he would have been | 
inelined to ask if he had ever been at 


Mr. Lees 
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school, because, even in one’s school- 
days, it was clear enough that anyone 
who acted on the defensive, without 
being able to act on the offensive, was 
soon knocked down. Another hon. Mem- 
ber had said that the cost of the Navy was 
so great that it must be reduced, but the 
expenditure on the Army and Navy had 
not increased in anything like the same 
proportion as population, wealth, trade 
and area of the Empire. It was abso- 
lutely impossible to keep our insurance 
at the original figure when the value of the 
property insured had multiplied exceed- 
ingly. Ten years agothe cost of our insu- 
rance was 5°45 per cent. of our trade; 
to-day it was 5°08. The insurance of the 
Empire as a whole cost 3 per cent. of the 
annual income and 4 per cent.of the capital. 
The hon. Member for Stoke, who was so 
sound upon the Navy, had made an 
admirable speech, and he was sure he 
would realise that the matter must be 
looked at in a comparative spirit. It 
was trifling to say we could cut down 
our Navy by so many ships and men. 
We had to consider our treaty and dip- 
lomatic obligations and the volume of 
our trade and our responsibilities all 
over the world. The hon. Member was, 
however, one of those who held that all 
expenditure on the Navy was unproduc- 
tive. He did not know whether the hon. 
Members for Chatham and Woolwich 
and Plymouth would agree with that. 


He did not think the hon. Member 
for Stoke would in fact agree with 
it. He had a _ Question on _ the 
Paper for to-morrow which seemed 


to show that the expenditure was pro- 
ductive and that he was anxious 
that it should continue to go into the 
pockets into which it had gone before. 
It had to be borne in mind that the 
whole of the period in which there had 
been an increase in the cost of the Navy 
had not been a period in which this 
country had been driven to the verge of 
ruin, but had been one in which wages 
had doubled, and in which the prosperity 
of the country had increased by leaps 
and bounds. He could not understand 
how it was that hon. Members who on 
Friday were prepared to coerce every 
country which did not adopt our habits 
and customs, to treat Macedonia as if 
it was as much ours as Monmouthshire, 
and to put the whole world-right, could 
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not realise that they would not be able 
even to make such speeches unless we 
had a strong Navy. 


Mr. MADDISON asked whether the 
hon. Member was in order in discussing 
the whole question of naval policy on a 
specific Vote for men. 


THE DEPUTY-CHAIRMAN : The hon. 
Member must not go into the general 
question. The reduction, as I have 
pointed out, is for a reduction of 8,000 
men. 
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if argument it could be called, was based 
upon an economic fallacy. There could 
be no increase of employment or of 
prosperity by simply increasing naval or 
public expenditure, which impoverished 
the taxpayers. He agreed that the Navy 
should be maintained up to its proper 
requirements, but he denied that em- 
ployment in the Navy necessarily in- 
creased the sum total of employment 
in the country. Ifthe taxpayers were 
called upon to pay the wages of these 
8,000 men, they would have less to spend 
otherwise. Their effective purchasing 


| power in the way of providing boots, 


| shoes, clothing, etc., for their wives and 


*Mr. REES said he was coming back | 
to that. If there had not been a great | 
many men and ships there would not 
have been much talk about Macedonia 
or the Congo. He apologised for | 
having digressed, but he particularly | 
protested against the manner in which 
the hon. Member and_ his friends | 
came forward eas the chosen friends 
of economy. There was no economy 
in haphazard reductions. They must | 
lead to spasmodic and increased ex- | 
penditure. When hon. Members got | 
up and said that the true Liberal princi- | 
ples were those they professed, he asked 
what was the test of being a true Liberal ¢ 
Was it supporting a Liberal Government 
or supporting a minority which opposed 
the Liberal Government in the Division | 
Lobby ? 


*Mr. BARNES (Glasgow, Blackfriars) | 
said he rose to join in the appeal of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for the City of | 
London to the hon. Member for Falkirk to 
go to a division, but, if a division took 
place, he would, he thought, be found, 
in one lobby and the hon. Baronet in 
another. As one returned to Parliament 
two years ago pledged to a policy of | 
retrenchment in order to get reform, | 
he was going to vote for the Amend- | 
ment as he had hitherto voted for every | 
Amendment of a like character. The) 
hon. Baronet had said that the Vote 
for the money would be a_ good 
thing for the working classes because 
they would be employed. He was, 
therefore, in favour of 8,000 men wasting 
their lives in simply manning ships apart 
altogether from the question whether 
they were necessary. That argument, 


| would not. 


families would be diminished, and 
therefore, so far from these 8,000 
men in the Navy increasing the 


number of men employed on the whole, 
it simply meant that 8,000 were employed 
in that way who might be employed in 
another, and he ventured to say a far 
better way in developing our home 
resources. They might be found wages 
in productive employment instead of 
in the unproductive manner suggested by 
the hon. Member for the City of London. 

Sr FREDERICK BANBURY: i 
would like to ask the hon. Member 
whether they would not join the ranks 
of the unemployed. 


*Mr. BARNES said he contended they 
He assumed, of course, that 
the money was to be saved and not wasted 
in another manner. The taxpayers would 
be relieved and would have the money 
to spend in more productive forms of 
employment. The second argument of 
the hon. Gentleman was even weaker 
than his first. He told them that they 
must maintain this number of men 
and go on maintaining the Navy at 
least at its present strength, because the 
Germans were adding to their Navy. He 
did not profess to be an expert ; but he 
did not think it was a matter for experts. 
The House was the custodian of the purse 
of the country, and he hoped it would 
continue to discharge its duty without 
reference to experts. He had gone into 
the matter so far as he could in the light 
of common sense, and he had come to 
the lamentable conclusion that the 
statesmen of this country were very 
largely responsible for increasing these 
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grievous burdens upon the backs of the 
peoples of the world. He thought he 
could show, even from the point of view 
of tonnage of ships launched, that during 
the twelve years prior to the advent of 
the Liberal Government, this country 
was responsible for a great deal more 
than was necessary to maintain the two- 
Power standard. The Secretary of the 
Admiralty was quite within the mark 
when he told them that the present 
condition of the Navy was at all events 
ample to maintain the two-Power stand- 
ard. He believed there was a consider- 
able margin. He would just give a figure 
or two in regard to the men. Going back 
to 1889 he found there were in the Navy 
65,400 men, and in seventeen years the 
number had grown to 128,000. That 
seemed to be a matter for congratulation 
and satisfaction to hon. Members. He 
hoped they would be able to satisfy their 
constituents. He thought it was a need- 
less and wicked waste of men’s 
activities and he was going to vote for 
every single Amendment having for 
its object a diminution of the 
number. He believed the programme of 
yermany which had been mentioned so 
much in the last few days wes a very 
natural answer to this increased ex- 
penditure of our own during the last 
twelve or fourteen years, and he hoped 
the House would be brave enough and sym- 
pathetic enough, having regard to the con- 
ditions of our own people and to the need 
there was for lifting them out of the 
sordid condition in which they were, to 
give the German nation a lead in the 
other direction, which all the indications 
went to prove they would be glad to 
have. Now he came to the extra- 
ordinarily jingoistic speech of the hon. 
Member who had preceded him, and 
who claimed to speak for the Liberal 
Party. He could not congratulate the 
Liberal Party upon its spokesman. It 
seemed to him that the Liberal Party 
was at the parting of the ways. It 
would have to do one of two things, 
either to use the resources of the nation 
in a policy of social reform or to adopt 
the policy of wasting them in chasing the 
myths of the naval and military experts. 
He hoped it would do the first, but if it 
did not, it appeared clear that it was a 
long farewell for Liberalism in the 


Mr. Barnes. 
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government of this country. 
deal had been said in the last few 
days about our Empire. What he was 
concerned about more than Empire in 
the sense in which it wes meant was 
the protection of the homes of the people 
of this country from the devastating 
effects of poverty. He was concerned 
about seeing that the children were fed 
and were likely to be brought up as 
proper trustees to carry on the burden of 
Empire, which could not be done as long 
as we spent the money in the way that 
had been indicated in that debate. The 
Member for Stoke spoke the other day 
in a despairing sort of note on the two- 
Power standard, and seemed to have swal- 
lowed the experts holus bolus and 
opened his mouth.and shut his eyes to 
see what they were going to send him. 
Reforms had never been won in that 
sort of spirit, and although he was going 
to give all the consideration due to 
experts when talking on matters that 
came within their province, he would 
not accept their advice as to how much 
was to be spent on ships and how many 
men they were to have. This country, 
with possibly France thrown in, was more 
responsible than any other country for 
the great burden that they were bearing 
in Navy expenditure, and for the pre- 
vention of the carrying out of that 
principle of the immunity of merchant 
ships which would do a great dea! not 
only to limit our expenditure, but to 
limit that of other countries. The ar- 
guments for maintaining the status quo 
seemed to him very weak. They were 
told the war might go on for an in- 
definite period if merchant ships were 
immune from seizure. If it went on for 
some time with the loss of seizure, at all 
events people would have a_ little 
time to think and the war might 
be brought to a conclusion. Then they 
were told that the mercantile marines 
of other countries were expanding, 
that they were getting more vulnerable, 
and therefore it was necessary that we 
should maintain this principle of the 
destruction of ships at sea, because, if 
we did, other countries would be less 
liable to go to war with us. But that 
might be carried a bit further. If the 
two-Power standard was to be applied 
all round, Germany and France had as 
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much right as we had to maintain as 
many men as they liked and must pro- 
tect their commerce. What was that 
going to take us to? Other countries 
were increasing their mercantile marines, 
therefore Germany and France must 
increase their navies in order to protect 
them, and if we were going to follow 
up our traditional policy of the two- 
Power standard with a large margin, 
the prospect was really a frightful one. 


He hoped the House would look upon the | 


matter in a much more serious light than 
had been exhibited by the Member for 
the City of London and others, and would 
welcome anything that might come 
from the German Emperor or anybody 
else with a view to lessening the men 


who were wasting their lives in this way | 
as 


and the expenditure which pressed so 
hardly on the people and especially the 
class for whom he spoke. 


me. T. 4. 
thought the Committee would be 
disposed to congratulate the Member 
for the Blackfriars Division of Glasgow, 
on the courage with which he was 
prepared to face a division. There 
was a disposition on the other side 
to run away from a division, but hon. 
Members opposite would now be com- 
pelled in consequence of his brave 
words to go toa division. The speech of 
the hon. Member for Montgomery had 
been met by a great deal of interruption 
on the part of hon. Members below the 
gangway, because that speech was 
animated throughout by a_ patriotic 
spirit. Unionists had no desire for a 
monopoly of patriotism. The patriotic 
spirit of the hon. Member’s speech aid 
not commend itself to hon. Members 


opposite, whose one desire apparently | 


was to do everything they possibly could 
against their own country. The hon. 
Member for the Blackfriars Division 
had expressed the opinion that the 
8,000 men whom he wanted to displace 


from the Navy would find remunerative | 


employment elsewhere if they were 
discharged to-morrow from the Navy. 


*Mr. BARNES: I am sorry to in- 
terrupt, but I said nothing of the kind. 


Mr. T. L. CORBETT: I auite under- 
stood the hon. Member to say he believed 
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these men would find more remunerative 
employment: if they left the Navy to- 
morrow, and that the taxpayers would 
not suffer by this reduction. 


*Mr. BARNES: What I ssid was 
that employment as a whole is not in- 
creased by the employment of these 8,000 
men in the Navy, and if the taxpayers 
were relieved of the cost of their main- 





CORBETT (Down, N.) | 


tenance other men, not these necessarily, 
might be employed in a productive way 


| Mr. T.L.CORBETT said he could not 
| profess to follow these subtleties. The hon. 
| Member now reasserted that there would 
| not be fewer men employed if these 8,000 
/men were discharged. He would like 
very much to know where these 8,000 
men were going to find employment if 
they were driven out of the Navy to- 
morrow and how they could possibly add 
to the employment of the great mass of 
the unemployed which was constantly 
being most pathetically put to the 
House by the hon. Member and _ his 
colleagues, who condemned the President 
of the Local Government Board for his 
want of sympathy in dealing with tbe 
unemployed question. But he was glad 
the hon. Member was going to show the 
courage of his convictions and take a 
division which the mover of the Amend- 
ment was afraid to take. 


Mr. HUNT (Shropshire, Ludlow) said 
the Government claimed that they 
| were maintaining the two-Power stand- 
ard. The Civil Lord did not deny that 
we had far less second-class cruisers than 
| Germany and far less torpedo boats. 


*THe DEPUTY-CHAIRMAN : Order, 
order! We are only dealing now with 
'the Vote for the men 


Mr. HUNT said he wished to call the 
| attention of the Committee to the in- 
| sufficient pay of the ordinary seamen in 
'the Navy. 


*THe DEPUTY-CHAIRMAN: That 


| question does not arise on this Vote. 

. 

| Sim F, BANBURY said the hon. 
Member for Glasgow had accused him 
of not approaching this subject in a serious 
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vein. He denied that, for there was no 
question more serious or deserving 


greater consideration at the hands of the 
Committee. The dismissal of those 
8,000 men from the Navy would not 
only add to the general lack of employ- 
ment throughout the country, but it 
would add to the number of men who 
would be thrown out of employment in 
the dockyards. Did the hon. Member 
know the effect of the dismissal of the 
men from the Woolwich Dockyard ? 


*Mr. BARNES said he happened to 
know that during the very time those men 
were being discharged from Woolwich, 


employment in that particular trade | 


was more full and complete than it had 
ever been before in his time. 


Sir F. BANBURY: But did those 
dismissals increase employment ? 


*Mr. BARNES said he did not know, 
and it would be impossible for anyone to 
answer that question in a simple and 
short way. The reply would involve a 
great many considerations which could 
not be dealt with properly in a simple 
answer to a question. It was, however, 
an economical fallacy to say that the 
employment of men irrespective of the 
character of their employment was going 
to add to the benefits of employment as 
a whole, and to that statement he adhered. 
It ought to be obvious to the hon. 
Baronet that that was a sound argument. 


Mr. HUNT asked if it was not a fact 
that the men who were turned out at 
Woolwich went over to work in Germany 
and Canada ? 


Mr. BARNES said it was true that a 
few went to Germany and Canada, and if 
they bettered their position good luck 
to them. That had been going on for 
years, and the number of men who went 
to Germany and Canada was not any 
greater during the dismissals from the 
Woolwich Arsenal than in any previous 
time. 


Mr. NIELD (Middlesex, Ealing) said 
it had been stated publicly that the 
skilled artisans of Woolwich had been 


Sir F. Banbury. 
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sought after to work in the German 
arsenals. 


(Navy Estimates). 


*Toe CHAIRMAN: I understand that 
the mover of this Amendment has asked 
leave to withdraw, but that leave was 
refused. I would suggest that it would 
be for the general convenience to come to 
a decision on the Amendment. 


Captain J. CRAIG (Down, E.) said 
that so far in the debate nothing had 
been said on behalf of that valuable 
branch of the Army service, the Royal 
Marines. He asked the Committee to 
consider seriously whether it was ad- 
visable to make any further reductions 
in this force. This question appeared 
to have been altogether overlooked in 
the debate. According to an answer 
given by the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
the number of officers in the Royal 
Marines had been reduced since 1905 from 
3,331 to 3,228. The number of men in 
the same force on the Ist of October, 
1905 was 18,640, but on the Ist of 
February, 1908 the number had been 
reduced to 17,403. In view of that 
drastic reduction in this valuable arm of 
the service he asked hon. Members 
seriously to consider this question. The 
Royal Marines promoted a spirit of 
friendly rivalry in the Navy on_ board 
ship and they were very popular amongst 
all classes in the Fleet. The cost of 
training a recruit for this particular 
branch of the service was less than that 
of an ordinary seaman. The presence 
of Royal Marine officers on board ship 
enabled the Naval officers to take a wider 
view of the many problems which con- 
stantly arise in connection with Navai 
affairs, because those who were navigating 
and managing the engineering depart- 
ment and looking after the gunnery were 
apt to take a more or less narrow view 
owing to the concentration of their 
/minds upon their immediate duty, and 
‘that to a certain extent was obviated by 
| having with them on board those who 
| had been trained from an Army point 
of view. That was an effective check 
to any narrow-mindedness in that portion 
of His Majesty’s service. Influence was 
brought to bear by officers in the Royal 
Marines who possessed a certain amount 
of barrack knowledge, and that was of 
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considerable assistance to the officers on | for hon. Gentlemen below the gangway 
board ship. The Marines were very/|to talk in the way they were doing, 
valuable men when it came to landing but if their demand for a reduction 
in the number of men in the Navy were 


parties on active service, and in all 
ceremonial matters abroad they were 
very serviceable in the direction of 
impre:sing foreign countries with the 
character of the men of the British 
Navy. History showed that on many 
occasions the Royal Marines had proved 
to be extremely useful in quelling un- 
fortunate disturbances when they oc- 
curred on board ship. He did not think 


hon. Members opposite knew what they | 
were doing when they went into the | 


lobby to vote for a reduction of the 
number of men in the Navy. He knew 
that the country prized the Royal 
Marines very dearly. 
right hon. Gentleman whether it was not 


a fact that along with the serious re- | 


duction of the Royal Marines there had 


also been an indirect reduction of the | 


Force. Was it not a fact that there had 
been a transfer of a number of bandsmen 
and band boys, and that consequently 
even the figure given by the right 
hon. Gentleman at Question time 
was incorrect 2? He considered that this 
was a very serious matter. There had 


been rumours in the country that it was | 


the intention of the Government to do 
away with the Royal Marines altogether. 
Was there any truth in these rumours ? 
If the right hon. Gentleman would deny 
that there was any intention on the 
part of the Government to interfere 
further with the Royal Marines, he 
would allay serious apprehension in the 
country. At the same time he might 
tell the Committee whether the 17,403 
who were on the strength on Ist February 
this year represented Royal Marines and 
not boys and bandsmen who had been 
transferred in order to make up that 
number. 
Marines had always been particularly 
suitable was that of guarding consulates 


He asked the | 


granted, they would before many days be 
crying out about the unemployed. If 
1,000 men were suddenly told that they 
must be discharged next week or next 
month, it would be a crying shame, for the 
men would not only be thrown out of 
employment, but they would be prevented 
from pursuing a calling which they had 
followed for years with credit both to 
themselves and to the country. 


Sir GILBERT PARKER (Gravesend) 
said that this discussion appeared to him 
to be absolutely illogical. Surely the 
first question which ought to be settled 
was whether a two-Power standard was 
necessary. If that was necessary, a 
certain number of ships were necessary. 
The House had decided to support the 
Government concerning the preservation 


| of the Navy in a high state of efficiency. 


The Government had decided on a certain 
shipbuilding scheme as necessary to 


| keep our Navy in a position of predomin- 


ance. If that were so, it must be illogical 
to attempt to reduce the number of men. 
If a certain number of ships were built, 
there must be men to man them. The 
centre of the whole thing was that the 
number of men demanded by the Ad- 
miralty was a number absolutely neces- 
sary to man the ships of the British 
Navy when these were ready. Last 
vear when, on the initiative of the hon, 
Member for Liverpool, they had a long 
discussion on the Home Fleet, it 
was pointed out that that Fleet 
was insufficiently manned, and that 


‘nucleus crews did not represent the 


highest form of efficiency which those 


‘responsible for the Navy would like to 


A service for which the Royal | 


and other British representative places | 
abroad where it might not be convenient | 


to get any branch of the Army speedily 
on the spot. If the number of men in 
the Navy was to be reduced in the way 
proposed by the mover of the Amend- 


ment, he would like to ask the hon. | 


Member and his supporters if they had 


considered what was to become of the | 
‘of the Government as it stood. They 


men discharged. It was all very well 


see. But as finance governed, after all, 
the number of ships built and the number 
of men employed, the Government had 
decided to run the risk of having the 
Home Fleet not ready to proceed to sea 
on the immediate outbreak of war. 
To that extent therefore, they were 


i deficient in the number of men required. 
| He was within the bounds of reason and 


logic in saying that not one single man 
ought to be reduced from the Navy 
if they kept the shipbuilding programme 
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might reduce the number of ships and | 
cut down the naval programme, but they 
ought not to cut down the number of men. 
They had been told that the Japanese 
had made a soldier in six months, and 
the Secretary for War thought that he 
could make a Briton a soldier in six 
months, but anyone who knew anything 
about the Navy must be aware that an 
abie-bodied seaman could not be made 
on board a man-of-war in anything 
like six months, or even a year. For 
anyone who accepted the policy of the 
Government, or believed in the efficiency 
of the Navy, to propose to reduce the 
number of men in the Navy was 
absolutely illogical. An hon. Member 
below the gangway had talked of 
unproductive employment, but on that 
basis if employment in the Navy was 
unproductive, then the whole carrving 
trade and mercantile marine of this 
country was unproductive, because, if 
our Navy was needed at all it was needed 
as an insurance and to protect our 
mercantile ships, and those industries 
in which so many Members of the House 
were interested, and upon which they 
depended on their success in life. The hon. 
Member for the Blackfriars Division of 
Glasgow had said that if the men were dis- 
charged from the Navy, they would find 
employment elsewhere, and he wondered 


Supply 


why it was that the Secretary for 
War had advised men _ discharged 


from Woolwich to go to Canada. He 
had stated in January, 1907, that the 
conditions of unemployment were worse 
during 1906 than in the whole ten vears 
previous to that date; yet the hon. 
Gentleman opposite had the courage 
to say to the Committee that the 8,000 | 
men reduced from the Navy and sent 
out to an over-stocked market would be 
no injury tothose men now employed and 
those men unemployed! Hon. Gentle- 
men below the gangway who represented 
Labour ought to realise that all that 
stood between the working men and 
conscription was the 128,000 men in the 
Navy. If they moved those 128,000 
men they would naturally destroy the 
Navy, and every working man in the 
country would be obliged to shoulder 
his rifle, go into barracks, and lose his 
position in the scheme of national life. 
If the Committee had any pretence to 
reason and logic, as he believed it had 


Sir Gillert Parker. 
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every claim to both, the hon. Member 
who moved the Amendment would find 
when he went into the lobby that he 
and those who agreed with him would 
receive little support from the Jingoes 
on their own side of the House. It 
would surprise him if there were not 
Jingoes on that side of the House, 
although it wa; generally imagined that 
that title applied only to the Opposition 
side. 


*Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON said 
that the hon. Member meant the Jingoes 
this side of the Channel. 


Sir GILBERT PARKER asked if the 


hon. Member meant the channel between 


‘one side of the House and the other? 


When the Civil Lord of the Admiralty 
waved his hand to those behind him, he 
supposed that the right hon. Gentleman 
meant that his strong Navy would be 
supported by Liberal Imperialists, as 
represented by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He had made his point 
that the Amendment was absurd and 
illogical, and he had every faith that 
the House as it had done in the past 
would once more proclaim its devotion 
to a strong naval policy and the pre- 
servation of 128,000 men, which was 
the absolute minimum necessary for the 
manning of our Navy at its present 
standard of efficiency. 


Mr. JENKINS (Chatham) said he 


‘had sat for three days in the House 


listening to the discussion between the 
two front benches. He had been greatly 
interested in the speeches which had been 


delivered, but he trusted by this time 


that the Opposition were agreed with 
the Government as to the number of 
ships, as to how they should be built, 
as tothe style of ships, and also as to the 
policy on which they were to be built and 
other matters connected with the build- 
ing programme. He could not entirely 
associate himself with his hon. friends 
who sat near him, and he would not 
care to give a silent vote in this matter, 
not because like some of his hon. friends 
opposite he represented a naval con- 
stituency, but because he had made 
up his mind that he would never vote 
for a reduction of men and displace 
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labour until this Government had seen 
its way to cater for the unemployed. 
He would like to draw the attention of 
the House to a most important question 
yaised by the statement of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty in his Memoran- 
dum. He ventured to say that his 
action last year in dividing upon the 
question that there should be at every 
naval base a dry dock sufficiently large 
to dock the “‘ Dreadnought ” had been 
justified. For what did they find in the 


statement of the First Lord of the Ad- | 


miralty when he spoke of the work con- 
nected with Rosyth? The noble Lord 
said that the necessity of this work was 
apparent when it was remembered that 
there was no naval dockyard capable 
of docking ships of the “‘ Dreadnought ” 
class along the whole of the east coast of 
Great Britain. That he repeated, and he 
was sure the country would agree, was a 
very serious statement. When the present 
Government came into office the Secretary 
to the Admiralty made a statement to the 
effect that they were going to observe 
continuity of policy, and that they 
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moved, really affected the questions that 
could be discussed. He did not con- 
sider that the question of reduction 
having been moved affected the ques- 
tions of general policy which could be 
discussed upon this Vote. 


Mr. CHARLES CRAIG reminded the 
Chairman that he was called to order, 
and made to resume his seat for straying 
away from the question. 


Mr. NIELD said that owing to the 
interposition of the hon. Member for 
Plymouth he did not proceed with his 
remarks and had not since been called 
on. 


*THE CHAIRMAN said he assented 
previously to the suggestion that they 
had better get rid of this Motion for re- 


| duction, but now he was appealed to on 
/a point of order and he was bound to 


had practically taken up the whole of | 
the programme of their predecessors. | 
He thought that that programme was | 


carried out in 1906-7. He had there a 


Government’s predecessors in office. 


say that this reduction on the whole 
Vote did not restrict the general con- 
sideration of the subject of the Vote. 


Mr. JENKINS, continuing his speech, 
read an extract from a speech made 


; | by the hon. Member for Fareham in July 
Blue-book which gave an account of the | 


| interesting 


In 1900 a Committee was appointed | 


called the Naval 
Committee, and on that Commit- 
tee he noticed that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Worcester- 
shire, together with four experts, were 
appointed to inquire into the naval 
bases of this country. ‘lhey reported 
very fully, and in 1902 their report 
was signed and submitted to the Admir- 
alty. 


Accommodation | 


1905, in which he said that the two most 
items were the Chatham 
Dockyard extension and the Rosyth 
item. The broad resuit, he said, of the 
Admiralty deliberations in connection 
with these two services had been to push 
on the large expenditure foreshadowed 
at Rosyth and not to proceed with the 
Chatham Dockyard extension. This, he 


| said, would perhaps be a surprise to some 


hon. Gentlemen in the House. Further, 


| he said, that in view of the scheme out- 


They found in 1905 the hon. | 


Member for Fareham, when the Naval | 


Works Bill was before the House, dealing 
with the question of Rosyth and Chatham, 
which the Committee had recommended 
to be taken up. 


Mr. VIVIAN (Birkenhead) rose to a 
point of order. He wished to know 
whether a Motion for reduction having 
been moved on a particular point this 
question could be referred to. 


*Tup CHAIRMAN said that he did not 
think that the question of reduction being 





lined in 1903 for the expenditure of 
£4,500,000 in addition to the large ex- 
penditure foreshadowed for Rosyth, the 
Admiralty did consider that the ex- 
penditure for Chatham should be dis- 
pensed with at any rate for the present. 
In the latter part of his speech the hon. 
Gentleman said that there was a want 
of such accommodation on the East 
coast which it was necessary to provide 
at Rosyth or Chatham, but not at both. 
At that time the then Government knew 
perfectly well that there was no provision 
for ships of the larger tvpe, and during 
their term of office the ‘‘ Dreadnought ” 
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was designed, yet while this Committee 
was appointed in 1900 and the late 
Government went out of office in 1906, 
it being now 1908, nothing was done, and, 
therefore, the late Government must 
take a great share of the responsibility 
for this provision not being made 
for the larger vessels. He urged 
the House and the Secretary to the 
Admiralty to consider this important 
question. They had these vessels which 
cost the country £2,000,000. They might 
have vessels operating at the Nore, a 
vessel might be rammed, and where were 
they to take that ship? The nearest 
dock was 250 miles distant, and before 
the vessel could be got round there she 
would have foundered. For the sake of 
efficiency and economy it was absolutely 
necessary that these docks should be 
built. In the tea room hon. Members 
would find a skeleton model of the great 
Rosyth, which was going to cost 
this country at least £7,000,000. 
There was no foreman in any private 
yard in this country who would submit 
to his manager a model of such description 
as the one in the Tea Room. He desired 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty to 
allow the matter to stand over. It was 
a serious item. They were voting 
£5,000,000 for a new base which might 
cost £10,000,000 in the long run. The 
hon. Member for Stoke told them last 
week that they had gone 120 feet in the 
clay without coming to the rock bed. 
That was a very serious item. There 
was a great basin of 52} acres with a 
depth of water of 38 feet 8 inches. The 
channel leading to it was to be dredged 
to a depth of 36 feet below high water 
mark. What was the depth at low water 
mark there already, and how far had 
they to dredge to get to the bed? The 
channel of the basin for submarines was 
to be dredged to 15 feet below low water. 
What was the depth of low water at 
Rosyth ? These were pertinent ques- 
tions which ought to be answered before 
the Admiralty laid out any more money. 
The outer channel was to be dredged to 


Mr. Jenkins, 
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a depth of 36 feet below low water mark. 
He asked for some explanation from the 
Secretary to the Admiralty as to the 
position at Rosyth before the country 
was pledged to a scheme which 
might involve an outlay exceeding 
£10,000,000. He hoped the House, in 
considering reductions of armaments 
and how it could economise, would 
remember that we had existing naval 
bases which, at least, in his opinion, were 
equal to the proposed Rosyth base, 
according to the reports. If those re- 
ports were of no value, then the sooner 
the House appointed a Committee of 
laymen with the experts to see whether 
some definite conclusions could not be 
come to which would be thoroughly 
consistent the better. 


(Navy Estimates). 


THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Asquiru, Fifeshire, E.) : 
May I appeal to the House to come to a 
decision now and to bring to a close the 
general discussion on Vote A? 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: Is 
that all that is to be taken to-night ! 
We are discussing an Amendment moved 
from that side of the House. It has 
occupied some three hours of our time, 
and it has confined us within particular 
limits, no doubt wide enough for the hon. 
Member who moved the Amendment, 
but too narrow to permit of the discussion 
of some of the questions in which we are 
more interested. As between the hon. 
Member for Falkirk and the Government, 
we are on the side of the Government, 
and, if he goes to a division, I shall vote 
with the Government against the re- 
duction. But before we got on to this 
Amendment we were discussing wider 
questions, questions of grave national 
and naval importance, and my right hon. 
friend the Leader of the Opposition had 
in particular put a specific question to 
the representatives of the Admiralty, 
to which the Civil Lord’s speech was 
no reply whatever. We are anxious on 
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our side of the House to have an oppor-{ move it. He wanted to move it before 
tunity of resuming that discussion, and | Mr. Speaker left the Chair, but in defer- 
we cannot consent to leave Vote A.| ence to the general desire he refrained 
without having discussed it, unless we | on its being represented that he could 
have a clear understanding with the | move it on Vote A. He had serious 
Government, sanctioned by you, Sir, | doubts now whether he would be able 
that we shall have an opportunity on; to move it at all, because the general 
Vote 1 to resume the general discussion | discussion between the two Front Benches 
which we were conducting before this; monopolised nearly the whole time, and 
If that is) minor men could not get a chance. He 
did not often trouble the House, but he 
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Amendment was moved. 
what is in the mind of the Chancellor of 





the Exchequer, then I think that makes 


the basis of an agreement between this | 


bench and him; but if the idea is that 


we are to part with all opportunity of | 


general discussion on the constructive 
policy or on the policy of the Admiralty 


consent to that at all. May I say one 
word more which is of importance ? 
When we are discussing these matters of 
arrangement, it is essential that there 
should be no ground for possible mis- 
understanding. If the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer and the Committee will look | 
at the notices upon the Paper, they will | 


see there are eight notices of reduction oi! 
Vote 1, and of those eight, seven are 
from the Government side of the House. 
I think it is essential, if we are to have 


anv effective continuation of the general | 
discussion, that it should take place | 


before those Amendments are called upon, 


If it is postponed till after those Amend- | 


ments are called upon, the accidents oi 
debate may prevent it ever taking place 
at all. Therefore, before we assent in 
any way to abandoning our remaining 
opportunities on Vote A., we should 
like to know that the Government is 


willing that our discussion to-morrow 


should begin by a general discussion on: | 


naval policy on Vote 1, and, if I may 
ask you, Sir, for an expression of your 


opinion, that, under such circumstances, | 


you would be prepared to sanction that 
course being taken. 


he had an Amendment down to Vote A., 


and he had been patiently waiting to | 
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had looked forward to addressing the 
House on naval matters, being the 
senior Member for the senior naval port. 


Mr. ASQUITH: As regards what the 


, right hon. Gentleman says, if Vote A is 
generally, then certainly we could not ! 


taken now, we quite agree that the 
general discussion should proceed on 
Vote 1 before the Amendments are put, 
subject to the assent of the Chair. As 
regards my hon. friend’s point, I think 
he can raise it quite as well on Vote 1 
as on Vote A. 


Major SHELY referred to a Motion to 
the Vote by £50 in order to 
discuss the question of the coastguards, 
which had been left in a position which 
they did not quite understand and as to 


reduce 


fouse wished to 
have a statement. He 
asked that it should be borne in mind 


which all parts of the 
more definite 
in any arrangement that might be made 
that there were Members he believed on 
both sides who wished to have a brief 
discussion on the subject. 


*Mr. LUPTON (Lincolnshire, Sleaford) 
said the hon. Member for Gravesend 
had accused the hon. Member for Falkirk 
of having moved a Resolution which 
was not quite logical, because if 
we had so many ships we must have 
so many men. The hon. Member for 


| Falkirk, however, took his stand on the 
| two-nation standard, but when it came to 
*Mr. BRAMSDON (Portsmouth) said | 
| that the two-nation standard was not to 


the number of men his opponents said 


be adopted. He assured them that the 
oT 
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number of men in the Navy was much 
more than the two-nation standard, and 
hon. Members opposite said the two-nation 
standard was not to guide them with 
reference to the number of men. It was 
said that we must have men enough in 
time of peace to man all our ships, 
but he did not think that followed. 
What was the reason for starting now 
to build great vessels which would only 
be used in four or five years time? The 
reason, he took it, was that they could not 
build and arm a huge ship of 18,000 or 
20,000 tons in a year, and therefore they 
must begin along time beforehand to build. 
But it was not necessary to have a large 
force of men in each one of these vessels 
always. He fancied that men could be 
got much more quickly than big ships 
and guns. There were trained men in 
the mercantile navy who could be easily 
got. They had been got in former wars, 
We had laid a great many countries 
in former wars under requisition for 
sailors to fight our battles, and we should 
be able to do so in the future, if we 
offered high wages. Another great 
advantage of not commissioning these 
ships would be that they would not 
become damaged. If the ships were put 
in commission and taken out to sea, the 


Supply 


boilers and engines were soon worn out, 


and if the great guns were fired they 


. . . | 
were soon seriously injured. We had so 


many shipsin commission that they were 
frequently in colli.ion or run upon rocks. 
Therefore it would be wise to keep come 
oi these ships carefully so that they 
would be as good as new, and it was 
by no means illogical to say they 
should reduce the number of men even 
though the number of ships was not 
could see no 


reduced. Moreover, he 


reason in building a great number of 


ships before we had docks to put them 
in. It was quite possible to effect 
great economies in the Navy without 
making great reductions in the 
number of men or ship:. The wages 
and pensions for officers in the Navy 
amounted to £2,400,000 a year. Who 
Mr. Lupton. 
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could say it was necessary to have 
175 admirals? A _ million was paid 


annually to officers on half or retired 


pay. What advantage was got from 
them? There were three commanders- 


in-chief, each getting £3,967 a year. 
What was the use of spending £3,967 
on any officer? We did not ad. 
vertise for officers. They had grown up 
in the Navy and gradually risen, stage 
by stage, and they would rise just the 
same, and be quite as efficient if the 
maximum salary was £1,000. His ex- 
perience was that if a man was paid too 
much money he took a lot of time to 
spend it, while a man who had just 
enough to enable him to live devoted 
the whole of his time to his work. Then 
there were three commanders at £3,467, 
three more at £3,102, and two at £2,000 
a year. That was a survival of the old- 
fashioned time when the Navy was 
looked upon to find a comfortable living 
for younger sons and relatives of the 
aristocracy. That day had gone by, 
but the salaries had not. He hoped 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
use his influence with his colleagues 
to put an end to the existence of these 
exorbitant salaries. The amount of 
money we spent on the officers came 
to £515 a year each for pay and pension 
| the whole time they were in the Navy. 
He wanted to be ready against attack. 
He had pointed out last year that 
every night when our fleet was at 
anchor no means were taken to pre- 
vent its destruction by an enemy. 
They took no whatever 
to protect the Fleet in time of peace. 
'No foreign foe would ever dream of 
| attacking our Fleet unless it was done 
|unawares. A part of Russian 
Fleet was destroyed before the Russian 
admiral thought there was any danger. 
If they had to have a great Navy, 
then let them protect it and not wait 
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| great art of mi‘i‘ary and naval tactics 
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was to deceive the enemy and lead him |-sidered that it was his duty to vote for 
into a false sense of security; if anyone |a reduction of Naval armaments upon 


ever dared to attack our Vleet it would 
be unexpectedly in a time of peace. No 
precautions were taken to protect the 
Fleet from attack at night, and ifthey did 
not think any foe was likely to attack | 
them, why should they spend all this | 
money? The fact that the Admiralty 
took no precautions proved that they 
did not believe that anyone ever would | 
attack us; they felt no anxiety; all 
they wanted was the nation’s money. | 
They were elected on the cry of economy | 
and they were pledged to put down | 
extravagant -expenditure, but imme- | 
diately the Liberal leaders became | 
Ministers they got into the hands of | 
permanent officials and one after another | 
succumbed to those officials. The coun- | 
try was now being governed by a lot | 
of permanen’ clerks who were past | 
masters at their work of managing | 
the Ministers, and until that state of | 
things was altered they would not be 





every occasion, and he hoped his hon. 
friends would support him. 


Mr. BRAMSDON moved the ad- 
journment of the debate. He did so 
because there were still a number of 
questions which had not been discussed. 
He had been trying to introduce an im- 
portant subject but he had not been 
successful. There were other Members 
interested in other questions which 
they wished to raise, and he did not 
think it was fair that they should be 
deprived of an opportunity for further 
discussion. 


Mr. ASQUITH rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, “ That the Question 
be now put.” 


Question put, “ That the Question be 
now put.” 


able to check this extravagant ex-| The Committee divided :—Ayes, 189; 
penditure upon armaments. He con-' Noes, 43. (Division List No. 33.) 
AYES, 


Acland-Hood,Rt.Hn Sir Alex.F | Carr-Gomm, H. 


Allen, A.Acland (Christchurch) 
Anson, Sir William Reynell 
Asquith, Rt.Hn. Herbert Henry 
Baker, Sir John (Portsmouth) 


| 


Balfour, Robert (Lanark) | Cleland, J. W. 
Banbury, Sir Frederick George | 
Barlow, Percy (Bedford) 
Barnes, G. N. 


Beale, W. P. 
Beauchamp, E. 


Bellairs, Carlyon | Cooper, G. J. 


ough, William 

| Cobbold, Felix Thornley 
| Cochrane, Hon. 
Barry, Redmond J.(Tyrone,N.) | Collins, Stephen (Lambeth) 


W. Elibank, Master of 


| Causton, Rt.Hn.RichardKnight | Esslemont, George Birnie 
| Cavendish, Rt. Hn. Victor C. W. | Evans, Sir Samuel T. 

| Cawley, Sir Frederick 
| Chamberlain,Rt Hn J.A (Wore. | Ferens, T. R. 
Baker, Joseph A.(Finsbury,E.) | Cherry, Rt. Hon. R. R. 


| Fenwick, Charles 


| Fiennes, Hon. Eustace 
Forster, Henry William 

| Foster, Rt. Hon. Sir Walter 

| Fuller, John Michael F. 
Gibbs, G. A. (Bristol, West) 

Gill, A. H. 


Thos. H. A. E. 


| Collins,SirWm.J.(S. Pancras, W | Gladstone, Rt.Hn. Herbert John 
| Compton-Rickett, Sir J. 


| Glen-Coats, Sir T.(Renfrew, W. 
| Glendinning, R. G. 


Belloc, Hilaire Joseph Peter R. | Corbett, A. Cameron (Giasgow) | Glover, Thomas 


Berridge, T. H. D. 


Black, Arthur W. 
Boulton, A. C. F. 

Bowerman, C. W. | Dalmeny, Lord 
Branch, James 

Brocklehurst, W. B. 

Brodie, H. C. 

Brunner, J.F.L. (Lancs.,Leigh) 
Bryce, J. Annan 

Burns, Rt. Hon. John 

Burt, Rt. Hon. Thomas 
Butcher, Samuel Henry 

Byles, William Pollard 

Carlile, E. Hildred 


| Cox, Harold 


Dilke, Rt. Hon. 


| Crossley, William J. 


Dobson, Thomas W. 
Duckworth, James 
Duncan, C. (Barrow-in-Furness | Higham, John Sharp 


: | Corbett,C H(Sussex,E.Grinst’d | Greenwood, Hamar (York) 
Bethell,Sir J.H(Essex,Romf’rd | Cotton, Sir H. J. 8. 


| Gulland, John W. 
| Haldane, Rt. Hon. Richard B. 
| Hall, Frederick 


| Harvey, A. G. C. (Rochdale) 


| Davies, David(Montgomery Co, | Haslam, Lewis (Monmouth) 
| Davies, Timothy (Fulham) 
| Davies, W. Howell (Bristol, 8.) | Hedges, A. Paget 


| Hazel, Dr. A. E. 
Sir Charles | Hemmerde, Edward George 

| Henderson, J.M.(Aberdeen,W.) 
| Herbert, Col. Sir Ivor (Mon.,S.) 


| Dunne, Major E.Martin(Walsa!! | Hobart, Sir Robert 
Edwards, Clement (Denbigh) 
Edwards, Sir Francis (Radnor) 


| Horniman, Emslie John 
Hudson, Walter 
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Hutton, Alfred Eddisoz 
Hyde, Clarendon 

Idris, T. H. W. 
Illingworth, Percy H. 
Jones, Leif (Appleby) 


Adjournment 


Jones, William(Carnzrvonshire) | Nicholls, George 


Kearley, Hudson E. 
Kekewich, Sir George 
Kincaid-Smith, Captain 


King, Alfred John (Knutsford) | Partington, Oswald 


Laidlaw, Robert 
Lambert, George 
» Layland-Barratt, Francis 


Lee, Arthur H.(Hants,Fareham | Pickersgill, Edward Hare 


Lehmann, R. C. 


Lever, A. Levy (Essex,Harwich | Raphael, Herbert H. 


Levy, Sir Maurice 

Lewis, John Herbert 
Lloyd-George, Rt. Hon. David 
Lockwood, Rt.Hn. Lt.-Col. A. RB. 
Lough, Thomas 

Lyell, Charles Henry 
Lyttelton, Rt. Hon. Alfred 
Macdonald, J. R. (Leicester) 
Macdonald,J. M.( Falkirk B’ghs 
Maclean, Donald , 
Macnamara, Dr. Thomas J. 
M‘Callum, John M. 

M‘Crae, George 

M‘Laren, H. D. (Stafford, W.) 
Maddison, Frederick 
Marks,G.Croydon (Launceston) 
Mason, A. E. W. (Coventry.) ‘ 
Menzies, Walter 

Mond, A. 


Banner, John S. Harmood- 
Baring, Godfrey (Isle of Wight) 
Beach, Hn. Michael Hugh Hicks 
Beckett, Hon. Gervase 

Boyle, Sir Edward 

Bridgeman, W. Clive 
Clark,George Smith(Belfast, N 
Corbett,T.L. (Down, North) 
Courthope, G. Lloyd 
Craig,CharlesCurtis(Antrim,S .) 
Craig,Captain James (Down, E 
Faber, George Denison (York) 
Fell, Arthur 

Gordon, J. 

Goulding, Edward Alfred 


Gretton, John 


Original Question put 
and agreed to. 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again To-morrow. 








{COMMONS} 


Money, L. G. Chiozza 

Morgan, G. Hay (Cornwall) 
Morton, Alpheus Cleophas 
Myer, Horatio 

| Newnes, F. (Notts, Bassetlaw) 


of the House. 


Soares, Ernest J. 

Stanger, H. Y. 

Stanley, Albert (Staffs, N.W.) 
‘Stanley, Hn.A. Lyulph(Chesh.) 
Straus, B. S. (Mile End) 
Stuart, James (Sunderland) 
Summerbell, T. 

Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Taylor, John W. (Durham) 
Taylor, Theodore C. (Radcliffe) 
Thomas,David Alfred(Merthyy 
Toulmin, George 

Trevelyan, Charles Philips 
Valentia, Viscount 

Verney, F. W. 

Villiers, Ernest Amherst 

| Rea, Russell (Gloucester) | Vivian, Henry 

| Rea, Walter Russell (Scarboro’ | Ward, John(Stoke-upon-Trent) 
| Rees, J. D. | Watt, Henry A. 

| Richards, Thomas(W.Monm’th | White, J. D. (Dumbartonshire) 
| Richards, T. F.(Wolverh’mpt’n | White, Luke (York, E. R.) 
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| Nicholson,Charles N(Doncast’r 

| Norton, Capt. Cecil William 

| Nuttall, Harry 

| Pearson, W.H.M. (Suffolk, Eye 
Pease, Herbert Pike( Darlington 

; Philipps, Owen C. (Pembroke) 


| Radford, G. H. 


















| Roberts, Charles H. (Lincoln) 

| Roberts, John H. (Denbighs.) 

' Robertson, Rt. Hn. E.( Dundee) 
Robertson, SirG.Scott( Bradfrd 
Robinson, S. 

Robson, Sir William Snowdon 
Rose, Charles Day 
Rowlands, J. 


‘ Runciman, Walter 


Samuel, Herbert L. (Cleveland) 
Scarisbrick, T. T. L. 
Seaverns, J. H. 
Seely, Colonel 
| Smeaton, Donald Mackenzie 


NOES, 


iLarrison-Broadley, H. B. 
Helmsley, Viscount 

Hill, Sir Clement 

Hills, J. W. 

Holt, Richard Durning 
Houston, Robert Paterson 
Hunt, 
Jenkins, J. 

Jowett, F. W. 

\ennaway, Rt.Hon.Sir JohnH 
Lamb, Ernest H. (Rochester) 
Moore, William 

Parker, Sir Gilbert (Gravesend) 
Rawlinson,John Frederick Peel 
Remnant, James Farquharson 


Rowland 


| Roberts,S. (Sheffield, Ecclesall 


accordingly, | 





| Whitley, John Henry (Halifax) 
Whittaker, Sir Thomas Palmer 
| Wills, Arthur Walters 

| Wilson, J. H. (Middlesbrough) 
| Wilson, J. W. (Worcestersh.N,) 
| Wilson, P. W. (St. Pancras, §,) 
| Wilson, W. T. (Westhoughton) 
; Wortley, Rt.Hon. C. B. Stuart. 


TELLERS FOR THE AyEs—Mr, 
Whiteley and Mr. J. A, 


| Pease. 


Nonaldshay, Ear! of 
Rutherford, W. W. (Liverpool) 
Salter, Arthur Clavell 
Seddon, J. 

Smith, Abel H. (Hertford, East) 
Chomson, W. Mitchel,-(Lanark 
Thornton, Percy M. 

Walker, Col. W. H. (Lancashire 
Wedgwood, Josiah C. 
Winterton, Earl 

Younger, George 


TELLERS FOR THE NoEs—Mr. 
Claude Hay and Mr. Brams- 
don. 


Mr. WHITELEY gave notice that 
| the suspension of the Eleven o’clock 


| rule would be moved for to-morrow. 
| 


Adjourned at fourteen minutes 


after Eleven o’clock. 
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Small Landholders 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, 10th March, 1908. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


Pontypridd Water Bill [H.L.].—A wit- ; 
ness ordered to attend the Select Com- 
mittee ; Skegness Urban District Council 
Bill [H.L.].—Report from the Select Com- 

_mittee, That the Committee had not 
{ proceeded with the consideration of the 
: Bill, no parties having appeared in oppo 
} sition thereto; read, and ordered to lie 
: on the Table : The Orders made on the 
* 19th of February and the 2nd of March 
Plast discharged, and Bill committed ; 
: Bristol Tramways Bill [n.L.]. Read 2* 
: (according to order), and committed : 
: The Committee to be proposed by the 
‘Committee of Selection ; Upton Town 
: Hall Bill [H.1.]. Read 2* (according to 
: order), and committed ; Herne Bay Pier 
? Bill !u.L.]. Read 3%, and passed, and 
sent to Commons, 
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ve 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


Speec 


POSTAL AGREEMENT (SURINAM). 
Additional Articles to the agreement 
3 of 29th April—7th November 1906 for 
: the exchange of money orders between 
2 the Post Office of the United Kingdom 
gof Great Britain and Ireland and the 
“ Post Office of the Dutch Colony of 
= Surinam, dated 13th February 1908— 
* 11th December 1907. 


3 BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

s Report for the year 1906 on the 

\ Victoria and Albert Museum, the Royal 

: Colleges of Science and of Art, the 

\ Geological Survey and Museum, and on 
the work of the Solar Physics Committee. 


vecncement of a 


A 


MINES AND QUARRIES (SHAFT ACCI- 
DENTS AT CERTAIN COLLIERIES). 
Report to the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department by Professor 
R. A. S. Redmayne, M.Se., M.I.M.E., 
F.G.S., on the causes of and circumstances 
attending the shaft accidents which 
occurred at the Foggs, Barrow, and 
Rawdon Colleries, on the 4th October 
and 15th and 18th November 1907 
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EXPLOSION AT LORD ASHTOWN’S 
LODGE, GLENAHIERY, COUNTY 
WATERFORD, 

Report of District Inspector Preston, 
Royal Irish Constabulary, to the police 
authorities, dated 7th September, 1907 ; 
Statement of District Inspector Preston, 
dated 11th September 1907, furnished to 
Lord Ashtown, to the county council of 
Waterford, and to the rural district 
council of Clonmel, No 2 ; Statement of 
Sergeant Rielly, dated 22nd August 
1907, furnished to the same parties, and 
referred to in the statement of District 
Inspect_r Preston, dated 11th September 
1907. 


Presented (by command), and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS, 1894 To 
1903, 


Order, dated the 27th February 1908, 
revoking Order No. 5179 of the 19th 
May 1894, detining a foreign animals 
wharf at the port of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 


LIGHTHOUSES, &c. (LOCAL INSPEC- 
TIONS). 

Reports to the Board of Trade by the 
Trinity House of Deptford Strond, the 
Commissioners of Northern Lighthouses, 
and the Commissioners of Irish Lights, 
of their inspection of local lighthouses, 
buoys, and beacons (in continuation of 
Parliamentary Paper, No. 95, of Session 
1907). 


Laid before the House (pursuant to. 
Act), and ordered to lie on the Table. 


SMALL ne a (SCOTLAND) 
LL. . 


[SECOND READING. ] 


Order of the day for the Second 
Reading read. 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
LOREBURN): My Lords, the Bill to which 
I am about to ask your Lordships to 
accord a Second Reading is substantially 
the same as that which I introduced in 
the month of August last. That Bill did 
not pass, and the course which this House 
took with regard to it is one which I 
regretted at the time. Since it was 
rather late in the session the Govern- 
ment withdrew the Bill for the purpose 
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of reintroducing it again this year. It 
has now been again read a second time in 
the House of Commons by a majority of 
three or four to one. Another event has 
happened. Two Bills corresponding to the 
double purpose of this Bill have been 
introduced into this House by members 
of the Opposition. That certainly to 
some extent simplifies the task which I 
have to discharge, and I for one have 
never regretted that these Bills should 
be introduced, because they show what 
is in the minds of the majority of ‘this 
House. 


The Bill introduced by the noble Lord, 
Lord Lovat, attaches that part of the 
Government Bill which relates to the 
crofters and crofter tenures strictly se- 
called. The Bill pays us the compliment 
of being very largely taken from our own 
measure. There are, however, grave 
differences, and there are also, I think, 
grave defects in the Bill of the noble 
Lord. It is 
conditions that very few will be able to 
come in under it, It imposes rates upon 
crofters in respect of improvements other 
than those which are agricultural, on 
which in theory a good deal may be said, 
but which would raise astorm in practice. 
The powers for the enlargement of 
holdings created by this Bill are very 


insufficient, the transfer of powers of | 


the Congested Districts Board to the 


Crofters Commission as proposed by the | 
noble Lord, is, I think, a mistake, for it | 


is transferring administrative functions 


to a judicial body, and, lastly, no pro | 


vision is made to enable the Commission 
to create new holdings. I say those are 
grave differences, and some of them are 


zrave defects, but I do not propose to, 


dwell upon that subject this evening, 
having indeed an abundance of other 
matter, and because | think, if novhing 
was before the House except the 
strictly crofting proposals contained 
in the Government Bill, there would 
be no difficulty about the Second 
Reading after the support which was 
given to the Bill introduced by Lord 
Lovat. The main lines are the same, 
and I shall therefore part from that Bill 


at once. 


I come to the real subject of controversy 
—namely, the proposals of the Govern- 
ment in regard to the Lowlands and 


Lord Loreburn, 


{LORDS} 


so restricted by various | 


| have both the one effect and the other. 
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_non-crofting districts. Upon the subject 

of the need for a Small Holdings Bill I 
need not say much, because the need is 
admitted, but I must say a few words in 
view of the criticism made last year that 
no such explanation was offered. My 
Lords, I desire to place this Bill upon its 
true foundation without exaggerating it, 
There is great rural depopulation going 
on in the country districts of Scotland, 
which is a source of sorrow and danger, 
The population in the rural districts, in 
the Census of 1891, was 23-06 of the 
whole population ; in 1901 it had sunk 
to 19°81. The emigration has been in- 
creasing, and the migration into the 
towns has been increasing also. Last 
year I mentioned it, but the reference 
was treated, not indeed, with derision, 
because I think no Member of the House 
questioned the extraordinary significance 
and importance of that fact, but it was 
regarded as an irrelevant fact. I will not 
repeat the figures I then gave, but I will 
say this, that great and distressing as is 
the overcrowding in London and in the 
great cities of England, which themselves 
transcend the worst features of Conti- 
nental countries, it is smail in comparison 
| with the overcrowding in some of the 
great cities of Scotland, and I say again 
|it is a serious danger to the community 
at large. 


I am perfectly aware that other 
measures will be required before that 
overcrowding in the centres can be 
effectively dealt with, but I say that this 
| Bill will, in the belief of the Government, 
tend to relieve and to check the rural 
depopulation which is one of the main 
causes of the increase in the overcrowding 
in the central parts. This is only one of 
the different methods by which we are 
seeking to approach, with difficulty I 
grant, what is called the problem of 
social reform, the most difficult, the most 
appalling problem of modern times, 
affecting this country in such a way that 
unless we can solve it the most serious 
and fatal consequences must arise. The 
Government and the majority of the 
House of Commons by three or four to 
one present this Bill to your Lordships 
'as a bit of concrete social reform, in 
regard to which we desire to make it 
just and also efficient, and to welcome 
_assistance from any quarter which will 
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It is now admitted that small holdings |in Ireland, and although the Act of 
ought to be increased by Goremmans | 1903 had produced beneficent results, 
assistance, and we have the two Bills of and will, I believe, produce more 
Lord Lovat and Lord Camperdown | beneficent results, yet in the  pre- 
brought in as witnesses to that necessity.| sent circumstances no Government 
The only point, therefore, is how is this| would have had the courage to come 
purpose to be effected? We have been | forward and propose that Act for Ireland, 
told that purchase is the only honest} because of the condition of the money 
method. Now this subject has ahistory.| market and the notorious difficulties 
In 1892 an Act was passed, applicable | which it has produced in the administra- 
alike to England and Scotland, which | tion of that Act. We do not propose to 
empowered the county councils to acquire | proceed by purchase, because it is utterly 
by agreement land for the purpose of | impracticable from a business point of 
small holdings. In Eugland that Act| view. The second reason is that the 
has had some measure of success, but it | experience of the Act of 1892 has shown 
has been local and very partial, so much| us that even if the Government were 
s0 that it was thought necessary to pass| prepared to come down with a lavish 
an amending Act. In Scotland the Act | hand for the purpose of promoting land 
of 1892 has been an unredeemed failure | purchase in Scotland it would not be 
from beginning to end. I believe in the | operative. The third reason is that as a 
whole sixteen years of its existence there | solution it was rejected by this House 
has only been one instance of its applica- | and by the other House last year in the 
tion—in the County of Ross, I think, and | case of England. 


in peculiar circumstances, | 





| We are accustomed to hear the English 
In point of fact there has been, at all | Act of last year spoken of as if it were a 
events in Scotland, two causes which purchase Act. It was nothing of the kind. 
operated fatally against the success of | It was a compulsory hiring Act, though z¢ 
that measure. The first was that the | small part of it did deal with purchase. 
county councils were naturally reluctant | The preceding Act of 1892 had bestowed 
to risk the rates upon enterprises of a| upon the county councils in the United 
somewhat unknown character in advance. | Kingdom the power of the voluntary 
That was in itself enough to check the purchase of land for this purpose. 
success of the measure, notwithstanding | The Act of last year gave to the English 
which Lord Camperdown told us that} county councils the power of the com- 
some counties, including his own, Forfar-| pulsory acquisition of land. If adopted 
shire, did make an effort, but found the | in Scotland such a proposal would be in- 
tenants were not willing to take the land. | operative. I am not aware that anyone 
Why! Because they are not men of proposed to convert the voluntary powers 
great capital. They look after theirown of the Act of 1892 into compulsory 
interests naturally and legitimately, and | powers for Scotland. If any such Amend- 
they were not prepared to lock up such| ment were brought forward the Govern- 
capital as they possessed in the purchase | ment would, of course, be perfectly 
of land, but thought that if they could | prepared to consider it, but that merely 
hire it at a fair rent they would be able | touches the fringe of this question, and 
too better. I believe these two reasons | is in no sense a solution either for Eng- 
for the failure of the purchase system | land or for Scotland. Purchase having 
established under the Act of 1892, will be failed, something else must be found. 
acknowledged by all who are conversant | Here again I am glad to think there is 
with this subject. | agreement between both sides of the 
House. 
Why have the Government not pro- 

ceeded by way of the purchase system?} The Government propose compulsory 
To begin with, it would be a great | hiring. Lord Camperdown also proposes 
financial operation. The present is not a | compulsory hiring, as in the English Act 
propitious time for embarking on a con-| of last year. But I am not sure that 
siderable sum or adding to the liabilities | everyone quite realises what necessarily 
of the country in respect of land purchase. | follows from the adoption of the compul- 
I believe that, anxious as all parties were | sory hiring system. You must have 
to promote the scheme of land purchase | some third person to choose the land 
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which is to be the subject of the 
hiring, to fix the rent, to fix the 
other conditions of the tenancy, and to 
lay down the period of years for which 
the tenancy is to subsist. Emphasis has 
to be laid upon the article of compulsion 
when one is speaking of compulsory 
hiring, because it means that the land- 
lord, for reasons no doubt satisfactory to 
himself, is not prepared to make an agree- 
ment, and every clause and condition, 
therefore, must be made the subject of 
decision by some outside authority. 
That is all involved in the principle of 
compulsory hiring which has been ac- 
cepted by both sides of the House. 


Let me use the English Act of last year 
as an illustration. That Act was accepted 
by this House—I do not say it was in all 
respects heartily accepted—but it was ac- 
cepted from public reasons, and I think, 
if I may be permitted to say so, reasons 
which were wise and sufficient. Under 
the English Act, which Lord Camper- 
down proposes to apply to Scotland, the 
landlord may be compelled to let his land 
to the county council for from fourteen 
to thirty-five years at the option of the 
county council, and the tenancy is renew- 
able in perpetuity, if the county council 
thinks fit, on conditions fixed by the 
Board of Agriculture, against the will it 
may be of the landlord, but necessarily 
containing provisions for good farming. 
There is to be no renewal after the first 
term if the amenity or convenience of the 
landlord’s property requires that this 
should be so. The landlord may resume 
for mining, industrial, or kindred pur- 
poses. The county council, being the 
tenant, is to re-let to whom it pleases, 
and the occupant may, under the English 
Act, resign his tenancy with the per- 
mission of the county council. Those 
are the familiar provisions of the Act of 
last year applied to England. 


I have heard denunciations of dual 
ownership. What is dual ownership ? 
Some people may say that nothing except 
the three F's in their perfection constitute 
dual ownership; others may say there 
is dual ownership whenever there is a 
long lease. But I put it to your Lord- 
ships that, judged by the ordinary 
common sense of mankind, the tenure 
under the English Act complies with 
every reasonable cescription of dual 
ownership. You take a man’s land 
Lord Loreburn. 
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against his will, you fix a fair rent 
against his will, you give to the county 
council exclusive occupation in perpetuity, 
subject to their own right, if they think 
fit, to throw up the lease at intervals of 
fourteen or thirty-five years against his 
will. I put it to every candid contro- 
versialist that that is dual ownership in 
every real sense of the word. The noble 
Marquess the Leader of the Opposition 
last year said— 


“What gives rea'ity to ownership, what. 
makes it a valuable sak wiedees thing to many 
people is that we have hitherto associated 
with it the power of guiding the destinies of 
the estate, of superintending its development 
and improvement, and, above all things, the 
right to select the person to be associated witlr 
the proprietor in the cultivation of the soil.” 


I believe that is a fair description of 
the line which is drawn between duat 
ownership and onwership which is not 
dual. Under the English Act does the 
landlord retain the power of guiding the 
destinies of the estate? Can it be said 
that he has the right to select the person 
to be associated with him in the cultiva- 
tion of the soil? That person is chosen 
by the county council and placed upon 
the land, and the landlord never may 
know him. 


I now turn to the Scottish Bill of the 
Government, and [ will endeavour to con- 
fine myself to what I may call Second 
Reading points. The landlord may be 
compelled to let the land for small hold- 
ings to persons selected by the Agricul- 
tural Commission at a rent fixed, if dis- 
puted, by the Land Court. The conditions 
of tenure are very similar to those in the 
English Act, but of the two the Scottish 
conditions are more favourable to the 
landlord. The land is to be permanently 
small holdings, except that the leave of 
the Land Court is required in the last 
resort. The landlord has power to evict 
for breach of conditions, and he can 
resume possession for purposes substanti- 
ally the same as those specified in the 
English Act. The tenant can renounce 
his holding, not as in England, at intervals 
of from fourteen to thirty-five years, but 
at any time after twelve months’ notice. 
The clauses as to the compensation of the 
landlord and the farmer are substantially 
the same as in England. The power of 
assignment, however, is denied to the 
tenant in Scotland; he has only this 
power to bequeath his holding to members 
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of his own family. The State give a| 
guarantee under Section 16 of the Bill as | 
to the rent and conditions being paid and 
fulfilled by the existing small holders who 
come into the Act; but they do not get 
the benefit of Section 16. 
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in regard to the county councils being 
omitted from the scheme. I am sure 
Lord Camperdown, when he introduced 
his Bill the other evening, laid no 
particular emphasis on this feature ; and 


| I have read the Amendment of the noble 


| Duke and find nothing in it about the 


This, my Lords, is our model for Scot- 
land. The other was our scheme for 
England, which is the model for Scotland 
of the noble Earl, Lord Camperdown. Of 
course the Scottish Bill, in my opinion, 
unquestionably comes within the de- 
scription of dual ownership as the English 
Act does. Let me examine the differ- | 
ences between the two Bills from the, 
point of view of the Scottish landlord 
who approves of the English Act but 
does not approve of the Scottish Bill. 
What are the crucial points of difference 
between the suggestions of the noble 
Earl and those of the Government ? The 
first great difference is that under the 
English Act the county council is the 
tenant. Under the Scottish Bill the 
county council is not introduced into the 
scheme, and I have been sorry to hear on 
more than one occasion that omission 
treated as an affront, or outrage, or 
indignity to the Scottish county councils. 


Scottish county councils have, I 
suppose, a full share of pride not gener 
ally inferior to the pride of other 
people ; but not a solitary county council 
in Scotland has made any complaint to 
the Government of having been omitted, 
and when this Bill was first brought in 
in 1906 no complaint was made in the 
House of Commons about the omission of 
the county councils. When the Bill 
came on in 1907 for Second Reading no 
objection was made in the House of 
Commons on the ground that the 
county councils were omitted. It was | 
only after the English Bill was brought 
in, which introduced the county councils, 
that complaints were for the first time 
heard. [I do not know whether this 
objection is largely shared or not. Last 
year, when Lord Balfour of surleigh, 
who has himself been Secretary for 
Scotland, made his speech in this House, 
if my memory does not deceive me, he 
never made any complaint that -the 
county councils were not included ; and 
subsequently, I observe, he wrote an 
interesting letter to the Scotsmun making 
a powerful indictment against this Bill, 
but I do not think he said a word in it 


county councils. In these circumstances 
I think it is very curious, if the feeling 
is that the county councils should be 
brought in and that they are entitled to 
regard their omission as something in 
the nature of an affront, they should not 
have been more vocal on the subject. 


The reason for their omission lies, I 
think, on the surface, or, at all events, one 
sufficient reason. This Bill does not pro- 
pose to throw any charge or any liability 
at all upon the rates. The English Bill 
did, and when you charge the rates you 
must bring in the county councils. The 
county councils in Scotland would not 
have been at all prepared, as they were 
not prepared under the Act of 1892, to 
risk rates in this enterprise. In Scotland 
the county councils are very particular to 
avoid everything which may increase 
rates, and very properly, for Scotland 
contains about one-seventh of the popula- 
tion of England and the area _ is 
about one-half of the area of England. 
The consequence is that over the same 
area a penny rate, apart from the lesser 
wealth of the country as a whole, produces 
less than it does in England. I really 
think that opinion in Scotland, when it 
appreciates it, will at least be indulgent 
to the view I put. ‘his Bill does not 
propose to bring the rates in at all, but 
wholly to rest on the taxes if money is 
required ; and let me explain that there 
is no subtle design to benefit Scotland at 
the expense of the rest of the United 
Kingdom. We all know that a rough and 
ready account is kept of the sums of money 
which each part of the kingdom derives 
from the public purse and a fair equality 
is observed between the different parts of 
the kingdom, and whatever amouat is 
spent from the taxes for this Bill will of 
course be debited to Scotland. I think I 
have given a real reason for not introduc- 
ing the county councils into the Bill, and 
itis not necessary to have recourse to a 
strain of the imagination that we have any 
desire to affront the county councils. 


Still, it may be the landlord will say, 
“ Where is the security for my rent ? My 
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neighbour has the county 
I have not the county councils. 
I have a person I have not chosen 
and he is placed in possession of my 
land without my will, and you do 
not give me a solvent and thoroughly 
trustworthy tenant like the county coun- 
cil.” I think that is a fair representa- 
tion of his point of view, and it is 
perfectly true. What is the answer to 
it? With regard to new holdings that 
are compulsorily created, if the tenant 
fails to pay the rent or perform the con- 
ditions, the landlord may turn him out, 
and on doing so is to be compensated 
under Section 16 for all the failures 
of tenants except those he has brought 
on himself by allowing the tenant to 
remain in unduly long. That is, I believe, 
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English 
councils. 


the true construction of Section 16, and | 


if it ever comes to discussing the subject 
in Committee I shall be able to make 
good that statement. That, at all events, 
is what the intention of the Govern 
ment is. 


But, still, the landlord may say, “ Sec- 
tion 16 gives me compensation, gives me 
security for rent, and also for anything 
causing depreciation of the land or for 
any damage that arisesfrom its being 
used for small holdings, but that is not 
the case with regard to existing tenants.” 
He may say, “ My English neighbour has 
small holdings upon his estate. You do 
not interfere with them. You only 
create new holdings. The Scottish Bill 
proposes that all small holdings under 
£50 a year shall come under the operation 
of the Bill.” That is perfectly true. The 
Government are very anxious to create 
security in the case of these existing 
tenants, not in the smallest degree 
from desire to do what is 
unjust; but the mischief in the 
present condition is this. The pre- 
sent condition of small holdings 
tends to squeeze them out. The equip- 
ment of small holdings is more expensive 
relatively to their size. The landlord 
often cannot afford to pay for adequate 
improvements, and the tenant has not 
the security which would induce him to 
do so; and, therefore, the tendency is 
that small holdings are apt to be 
swallowed up in larger farms by the 
working of economic causes. We believe 
that if you can, without injustice, create 
the necessary security, the tenant will 


Lord Loreburn, 
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{find the means for effecting improve 
| ments himself, and will do them better 
and more economically, the rent will be 
|/more safe, and the conditions better for 
all. In this respect we do not in the 
least desire to impose unfair terms on the 
landlord or to treat him unfairly. 1 have 
/not heard in this House any proposals 
'made either to limit the class of existing 
‘tenants to be brought within the Bill, or 
to safeguard the legitimate interests of 
‘the landlord; and if Amendments are 
| proposed—again on the supposition that 
the Bill will arrive at a stage when such 
Amendments will be appropriate—the 
/Government will be ready to consider 
| them and, as far as they fairly can, meet 
reasonable suggestions. 


There is one more capital difference, or 
a difference which has been treated as 
capital, between the two Bills. In Scot- 
land a tribunal is established, a_per- 
manent tribunal, with salaries upon 
the Consolidated Fund with the usual 
irremovability attaching to judicial office, 
to be called a Land Court, and I believe 
that grave apprehensions have been 
excited as to the operations of this Land 
Court, and the dangers supposed to lurk 
within the proposal, apprehensions that 
it will follow the Irish model, and other 
similar alarms. I propese to say a few 
words on this subject. In the first place, 
let me consider the functions of this Land 
Court, and again I say I hope I shall be 
excused if I only deal with salient points. 
I think I shall state all the functions, but 
if I omit minor points I am sure your 
Lordships will allow me to do so witha 
desire not to obscure the subject with 
excessive detail. A function of the Land 
Court is to decide, if it is disputed, 
| whether certain land is to be taken or not 
to be taken. In England, under the 
Englist Act of last year, the Board of 
Agriculture decides that. The next 
function is to determine compensation 
on all points, valuation, and rent. In 
England these functions in the main— 
again I speak generally—in the main 
these functions devolve on one valuer, 
and upon this I will say a word in a 
/moment. The next function is to decide 
| whether a landlord is entitled to resume 
possession for industrial, mining, oF 
analogous purposes specified in the Act, a 
| judicial function to determine whether 
|the case put by the landlord comes 
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within the provisions of the Act. In| 
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administrative. We have stripped the 


England this duty is discharged by the Land Court so far as we know of adminis- 


Board of Agriculture. These are the 
main duties of the Land Court—I think 
I may say, in substance, the only duties 
of the Land Court—and they are all 
judicial in their character. 


It is the intention of the Government, 
the wish of the Government, that the 
Land Court shall be a judicial, not an 
administrative, body, that it should not 
have the initiative, but shall discharge 
judicial functions in a judicial manner. 
| am aware that it is regarded with ap- 
prehension and even terror in quarters 
where I do not think it is really quite 
understood. 
stance judicial, and they are necessary 
functions, and in England, under the 
English Act, they are shared between 
the Board of Agriculture, a valuer, and 
in one or two instances by an arbitrator 
appointed in each case by the Board of 
Agriculture. Now, these functions,- if 
you are going to have compulsory hiring 
at all—and this is why I dwell upon 
the subject of compulsory hiring—these | 
functions must be discharged, these 
points must be determined. 1 do not 
know whether it is really the view of 
many that a valuer, as in the English 
Act, is preferable to a Land Court. 
The valuer under the English Act is 
appointed by the Board of Agriculture 
for each particular case, who is not 
obliged to hear the parties or witnesses ; 
he may go and judge for himself. 
I think that is perfectly defensible as 
applied in the English Act. I am quite 
prepared to defend it, and did so last 


The functions are in sub- | 


trative fanctions it originally possessed, 
‘and if there is any remnant of adminis- 
trative functions remaining, it is our 
wish that these functions shall be dis- 
charged by persons responsible to Parlia- 
ment in the usual way. Commissioners 
are responsible to their Parliamentary 
chiefs, but our object is to isolate those 
‘duties which are judic‘al and put them 
into the hands of an independent body 
composed of men who will command 
popular confidence. It is at least worthy 
of recollection that Scottish people are 
accustomed to the idea of a Land Court 
by the Crofters Acts. These have been 
in operation for 20 years, and there has 
been no accusation of partiality. 


There is only one other point I will 
advert to, and that is the objection made 
that the money paid is insufficient. We 
propose to add £65,000 to the £35,000 
supplied to the Congested Districts 
Board, making £100,000 in all. In the 
first place I desire to say it is the belief 
of the Scottish Office, a belief in which, 
so far as I am capable of forming an 
opinion—and I admit [ am _ not so 
capable as some of your Lordships—I 
concur, that this Bill will not require 
much money; that it will call up the 
energy, the enterprise, the resources of 
the country, and help in many ways. 
But putting aside that as a matter of 
anticipation, let me say this is not a 
money Bill, and if more money is required 
it will have to be provided by Parlia- 
iment. The English Act of last year 
prepared a great scheme of compulsory 


year when it was suggested from the/hiring without reserve of liability in 


other side that there ought to be someone 
bound to hear witnesses and parties. The | 
Land Court in Scotland is bound to hear | 
witnesses and parties, and so far as 
attainment of a conclusion by judicial | 
process is concerned, the interests of land- 
lords—and others also, for we have not 
to consider the landlord’s interests exclu- 
sively—are safeguarded more carefully | 
by a Land Court than they can be by a 
valuer, always supposing that the Land | 
Court is fairly appointed and consists of | 
Impartial men. 


But it is said the Land Court is not, | 


like the Department of. Agriculture, 
responsible to Parliament. No, it is 
not, because its duties are judicial, not 


certain matters. Iam not sure that any 
money was appropriated last year, but I 
believe there is now appropriated 
£100,000 for working the English Act 
of last year. Well, it seems to me, if 


_your Lordships were willing last year 
'to pass an English Act for compulsory 
‘hiring without any greater assurance than 


that £100,000 would be forthcoming for 


‘the purpose, surely £65,000 for Scotland 


is in proportion a larger sum. 


This is not a money Bill, nor was the 
English Act. It proposes a scheme, and 
if to carry it out more money is required, 
Parliament must provide the necessary 
‘amount, or restrict the operation of the 
| Act so that no more money may be 
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required. What was no objection to the | Lowlands of Scotland, with the result 
English Act should not be an objection that your Lordships’ judgment of last 


to this Bill. I have no desire to say 
anything further beyond this. I do not, 
of course, know what course the House 
may take. The Government have stated 
their policy, and of course we cannot be a 
party to the substitution for our measure 
of a different scheme, but, subject to that, 
we are ready and even anxious to meet in 
a reasonable conciliatory spirit any reason- 
able and fair amendment that may be 


proposed. 


Moved, That the Bill be now read 2*.— 
(The Lord Chancellor ) 


THE DuKE or MONTROSE, who had 
given notice, on the Motion for the 
Second Reading, to move to resolve—- 

“ That this House, while desirous of facili- 
tating on sound economic principles the 
extension of small agricultural holdings in 
Scotland, and of considering such amendments 
of the Crofters Acts as are shown to be 
required, declines to pass a ineasure— 

1. Which unnecessarily extends the pro- 
visions of the Crofte:s Acts throughout Scot- 
land ; 

2. Which establishes a Land Court for the 
whole of Scotland ; and 

3. Which does not enjoy the general 
approval of the agricultural interests pro- 
posed to be atfec’ed.”— 


said: My Lords, I desire at once to 
acknowledge the conciliatory spirit in | 
which the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack has introduced this measure, | 
but I have not observed in his speech 
any material concessions which would 
induce me to withdraw the Amendment 
standing in my name. I feel bound, my 
Lords, to deal with this Bill as it has 
come to us from the other House of 
Parliament. If, as the noble and learned 
Lord infers, there are any suggestions of 
a@ compromise, then we must have an 
assurance from noble Lords on the other 
side of the House that they will accept 
Amendments on the lines of the Bills 
introduced by my noble friends Lord 
Camperdown and Lord Lovat. I must 
apologise to your Lordships for address- 
ing you for the second time upon this Bill, 
when, in my view, the situation is so 
very similar to what it was last autumn. 
But there is this difference, that we have 
been able in the meanwhile to ascertain 
more fully the opinions of those who are. 
interested in agricultural matters in the | 


Lord Loreburn. 


|August has been 


most triumphantly 
vindicated. 


Some wise man has said that there are 
three classes of individuals—those who 
think, those who think as others think, 
and those who do not think at all. When 
I observed that the right hon. Gentle 
man the Secretary for Scotland had 
introduced bis measure into the House 
of Commons for a second time without 
any Amendments, I felt almost inclined to 
include him in the third category. The 


_ result of the autumn campaign in Scotland 


must have given him serious cause for 
consideration. This campaign was waged 
with unusual vigour. Not a day passed 
but the Secretary for Scotland, the 
Solicitor-General for Scotland, or some 
other hon. Member did not address meet- 
ings, as far as I could see, for the purpose 
of trying to assimilate their divergent 
views regarding what would be the prob- 
able effect of the provisions of this Bill. 
But they were tolerably unanimous upon 
one point, which was that Scotland is 
inhabited solely by a race of landlords 
and factors. I hope that she Secretary 
for Scotland has by now realised, and I 
rather think, from what fell from the 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack, 
that he probably has realised, that there 
are other sensible people in Scotland 
besides landlords and factors. 


I will not detain your Lordships by re- 
capitulating the many objections to this 
Bill. They have been stated both inside 
and outside this House. For the sake of 
brevity I have, therefore, divided my 
Amendment into three heads, upon each 
of which I propose, with your Lordships’ 
sanction, to say a few words; and in 
doing so I hope I shall deal in some 
measure with the arguments of the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack. 
Those who think with me are desirous of 
facilitating the extension of small hold- 
ings and of considering such amendments 
to the Crofters Act as may be required ; 
but we decline to pass a measure which 
unnecessarily extends the provisions of 
that Act throughout Scotland. The 
Crofters Act of 1886 was passed with 
the object of dealing with a specific 
system of land tenure within a specific 
area. The root of that tenure was that 
the buildings and equipments of crofts 
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were the result of the labour and expen 
diture of the crofters themselves. Thus 
the crofter was in a wholly different 
position from that of the ordinary 
agricultural tenant. He had no lease 
and he had the chance of losing, not only 
his holding, but the improvements which 
he had created. It was to deal with this 
state of affairs that the Crofters Act of 
1886 was brought in. 


If experience has proved that any 


amendments are necessary to that Act,, 


we, on this side of the House, are per- 
fectly willing to deal with them. That 
was stated to your Lordships last August 
by the noble Marquess who leads us on 
this side, and it has been exemplified by 
the Bill brought in by my noble friend 
Lord Lovat. Sir George Trevelyan, when 
he asked leave to introduce the Crofters 
Act of 1886, stated that— 

“The propo:al of the Commissioners is ba-e1 
on, ani limite 1 to, the spe:ial and lo:al circu n- 
stanes of the district to which this Bill is 
inten led to apply.” 


And he went on to say— 

“Tf the Commission had propovel such a 

measure as this with regard to the common 
grazing groun! of the Lothian: or for the 
eastern counties of Englan 1, it would have been 
inno sen:e a restitution; it would have been 
an expropriation pure and simple.” 
Now, it is the provisions of this Act that 
it is proposed to extend to the southern 
counties of Scotland, where the system 
of land tenure is practically the same as 
it is in England, where the improvements 
are done by the landlord, and where the 
tenant is safeguarded by the Agricultural 
Holdings Act of 1906. 


The Solicitor-General for Scotland, who 
has not been always quite happy in the 
accuracy of his statements during this 
controversy, has gone up and down the 
country stating that there is not a vestige 
of dual ownership in this Bill. It will be 
in the recollection of your Lordships that 
the noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack, when he introduced this measure 
last August, stated that the success of the 
Crofters Act rested on divided owner- 
ship, and that this was a dual ownership 
Bill—a proposition not to be disputed. 
My Lords, it is the intention of His 
Majesty’s Government to introduce into 
the Lowlands of Scotland the very worse 
provisions of the Irish land system—pro- 
visions which we are paying at the 
present moment upwards of £120,000,000 
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to get ridof. Then there are the present 
small holders in the Lowlands, men who 
are sitting now under the rents that were 
paid by their forefathers, where improve- 
ments have been made for them, and 
whose houses have been built for them by 
the landlord, who are, as I have said, 
protected in respect of any improvements 
they may have made under the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Act of 1906, and who are 
perfectly contented with the position 
they occupy. Why in the world are you 
to force these men to become crofters 
under the compulsory clauses of the 
Crofters Act? Why in the world are 
you to upset the whole economic condi- 
tions between landlord and tenant in the 
Lowlands of Scotland by this drastic 
measure? I venture to say that the 
noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack has shown us no good reason, 
because there is none. We object to the 
introduction of a Land Court throughout 
Scotland. It is an insult to the intelli- 
gence of my countrymen to force upon 
them a highly paid body of officials to 
make bargains which they have always 
been perfectly willing and able to make 
for themselves. In reference to this sub- 
ject, I must refer to statements made by 
the Secretary for Scotland, which, I 
think, have done more to damp the 
ardour even of the supporters of 
this Bill than any argument I could 
possibly use. With your Lordships’ 
permission I will quote from the 
“heckling” that took place at Car- 
myllic on 9th or 10th December last year. 
I will read the questions put to Captain 
Sinclair and the answers he gave— 

Q. I u derstand the Sta‘e is prepared to 
advance money. What rate of interest would 
they take? 

A. The very lowest rate of interest. 

Q. Are there any arrangements for redeem- 
ing the capital expended ? 

A. Oh, yes; they will have to pay it off. 

Q. Have you fixed any number of years for 
that? 

A. That will bea matter of arrangement. 

Q. If ten or twelve people took over some 
land, is the State to advance the capital and 
put down dwellings and steadings for all the 
twelve ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Supposing these individuals failed to pay 
their rent, what position would the landlord 
be in? 

A. The landlord is protected under the Bill 
for the creation of new holdings by compensa- 
tion for all such losses. 
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Q. Then who compensates the State ? 

A. Nobody compensates the State. 

Q. If the State put out so much capital, how 
are they to get it hack ? 

A. They cannot get it back. 
gone. 


It is money 


Yes, my Lords, it is money gone. Scots- 
men are very shrewd people, and they are 
quite prepared to take anything they can 
get, provided they have not got to pay 
for it. I know that a great number of 
people supposed that under this confisca- 
tory Government the landlords would in 
some way or another have to make good 
the money losses that must inevitably 
take place under this Bill, but here, for 
the first time, we are authoritatively in- 
formed by the Secretary for Scotland that 
Peter, in the shape of the taxpayer, is to 
be robbed to pay Paul, for the purpose of 
creating experimental small landholders. 
No wonder the advent of highly pa‘d 
peripatetic officials is not looked forward 
to in the Lothians with much favour. 


And now, my Lords, I come to. the 
third heading of my Amendment. Dis- 
guise it as you will, you cannot hide from 
the “ man in the street” that this measure 
has not the general support of His 
Majesty’s Ministers, of the Liberal Party, 
or of the people whom it is intended to 
benefit. We have not as yet heard the 
views of the noble Earl the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. Rightly or 
wrongly, he is supposed not to favour 
this measure. We have heard the views 
at Perth of the noble Lord the First Lord 
of the Admiralty. Perhaps he will drive 
another nail into the coffin of this Bill 
from his place in your Lordships’ House. 
We have not as yet heard the opinion—I 
am sorry I do not see him in his place— 
of the noble Earl the Under-Secretary of 
State for War; but he should be an 
authority on the cultivation of deer forests. 
Where is my noble relative who owns 
half Perthshire and half Argyleshire, the 
kindest and most generous landlord in 
Scotland, and one of the best authorities 
on small holdings? Ido not see him in 
his place to support this measure. You 
have the opinion pretty freely expressed 
of the hon. Member for the Leith Burghs, 
a strong supporter of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, and an expert in agriculture ; 
you have the opinion of the hon. Member 
for Berwickshire, a representative Member 
of a typical county. I have here the 


The Duke of Montrose. 
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opinion of the East Lothian Farmers’ 
Club, composed, I am told, of gentlemen 
of all shades of political opinion, who at 
their annual meeting supported the pro- 
motion of small holdings with the genera) 
proviso that the good points of the present 
system of land tenure in the Lowlands 
should not be interfered with. 


Then you have the opinion of the 
Scottish Chamber of Agriculture, which 
is strongly opposed to the provisions of 
Mr. Sinclair's Bill. 
report of an independent Committee 
composed of five members appointed by 
the Secretary for Scotland himself to 
report on the agricultural conditions of 
Denmark. This independent Committee 
reported as follows— 


“Tfthe rents of small holdings were fixed 
by valuation, and if the landlords were denied 
all freedom in the choice of tenants and in the 
selection of improvements to be made, we think 
it unlikely that landlords in the Lowland dis- 
tricts would be wiiling to invest capital 
in the equipment and maintenance of 
such farms, since they would have no 
sure ground for expecting an adequate 
r-turn on their outlay. The application of the 
Crofters Act to small holdings generally 
would thus be apt to result in the withdrawal 
of landlords’ capital from the equipment of 
small holdings. This would undoubtedly have 
an adverse influence upon the position of the 
farmers of small ho'dings. But there are 
certain districts in which a system prevails 
closely connected to that which the Crofters 
Act originally dealt with. In those districts 
the provision and maintenance of permanent 
equipment is wholly or largely left to the 
tenant. To all such cases we believe tke 
Crofters Act might be extended, but the ex- 
tension of the Crofters Act to other districts 
in which the opposite practice prevails, and 
the equipment is provided by the landlord, 
would, in our judgment, be attended by very 
serious disadvantages.” 


That is the opinion of an independent 
Committee, and it is supported, amongst 
others, by Sir T. Gibson-Carmichael and 
Mr. ©. M. Douglas, the late Liberal 
Member for the North-Western division 
of Lanark, both strong supporters of His 
Majesty’s Government on every question 
except the one at issue. 


If His Majesty’s Government can give 
us on this side any assurance that they 
will accept Amendments on the lines of 
the measures introduced by my noble 
friends Lord Camperdown and Lord 
Lovat, they will receive the . cordial 
support of all on this side. If, on the 





contrary, His Majesty's Government 


You have also the 
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present shape, I shall be forced to press 
my Amendment to a division, because I 
know that I do not speak for myself 
alone when I say that we object to the 
Lowlands of Scotland being made a Tom 
Tiddler’s ground for the experimental 
legislation of the Secretary for Scotland. 


Amendment moved— 


“To leave out all the words after the 
word ‘that’ in order to insert the following 
Resolution :—‘ This House, while desirous of 
facilitating on sound economic principles the 
extension of Small Agricultural Holdings in 
Scotland, and of considering such Amendments 
of the Crofters Acts as are shown to be re- 
quired, declines to pass a measure—(1) Which 
unnecessarily extends the provisions of the 
Crofters Acts throughout Scotland ; (2) Which 
establishes a Land Court for the whole of 
Scotland ; and (3) Which does not enjoy the 
general approval of the agricultural interests 
proposed to be affectes.’”-—(The Duke of 
Montrose. ) 


*THE EARL OF ONSLOW: My Lords, 
the noble Duke who has just sat down 
has dealt so exhaustively with the Bill 
from the point of view of noble Lords 
who are interested in Scotland, that I feel 
Ineed not trouble your Lordships with 
many remarks upon the Bill from that 
aspect. I rise to-night, as a mere 
Englishman, for the purpose of pointing 
out to your Lordships that there is an 
English aspect of this question as well as 
a Scottish aspect, and the remarks which 
Iam about to address to the House are 
prompted by a petition which I pre- 
sented to your Lordships from the 
Central Chamber of Agriculture in 
England. That petition stated that it is 
essential, for the safety of the flocks and 
herds of Great Britain, that the adminis- 
trative responsibility under the Diseases 
of Animals Acts should remain in the 
hands of a single Department. The 
Central Chamber of Agriculture view 
with grave alarm the proposal contained 
in this Bill to establish an independent 
Board of Agriculture in Scotland. 


The people of Scotland have always 
shown a very great desire to administer 
their own affairs, and you have, in con- 
nection with Scottish Private Bill 
business, a procedure by which Scottish 
private Bills are dealt with in Scotland 
instead of in London. But, in this 
particular instance, we find the agricul- 
turists of Scotland at one with the agri- 
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desire to press forward this Bill in its | 
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culturists of England in their desire to 
see one Department, and one Department 
only, responsible for the administration 
of agricultural affairs. There is on ‘the 
part of the agriculturists of England also 
no disposition that the rule of my noble 
friend Lord Carrington should be ex- 
changed for that of the Secretary for 
Scotland. I say, without the slightest. 
hesitation, that the people both of 
England and of Scotland would infinitely 
prefer to see my noble friend’s Depart- 
ment administering the Diseases of 
Animals Acts throughout the kingdom 
rather than that a new Department 
should be set up in Scotland for the 
purpose. 


Those Acts are of the most vital im- 
portance to the farmers of this country, 
and [ do not think any time could have 
been more opportune for demonstrating 
that than the present. The recent out- 
break of foot-and-mouth disease in 
Scotland was dealt with by the noble 
Earl with promptitude and severity. 
3ut suppose there had been two Depart- 
ments, and my noble friend had had to 
consult his colleague the Secretary for 
Scotland. We know that there is always 
a certain amount of red tape methods 
with Government Departments, and such 
a consultation would have led to needless 
delay. When your Lordships consider 
that the markets for many animals, 
especially sheep, raised in Scotland, are in 
the northern towns of England, I think 
you will see that it is essential that all 
regulations with regard to their move- 
ment should be under one authority and 
one authority alone. For this reason I 
deprecate most strongly the handing over 
| to the Agricultural Commissioners sug- 
gested by the Bill the duties which are 
now discharged by my noble friend the 
President of the Board of Agriculture. 








Turning for amoment to the Bill itself, 
I have not yet heard from the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack, or from 
any noble Lord opposite, the reason why 
the county councils in Scotland are 
supposed to be incapable of administering 
the Act which English county councils 
are capable of putting into operation. 
The noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack said there had been no 
petitions from county councils in 
Scotland in favour of this Bill. 





Why ? Because, in the graphic language 
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of the Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, the Act which now applies to 
England was specially designed to 
“ginger” the county councils; and I 
have yet to hear of anybody petitioning 
Parliament that “ ginger” might be 
applied to them to carry out their duties. 
But I differ from the noble and learned 
Lord when he said that the Act of 1892 
had not been carried out in Scotland. 
There was a very conspicuous ex- 
ample in the county of Ross- 
shire. That county did put the 
Act into operation, and allotted a 
large number of small holdings, some of 
which, it is true, were only partially 
successful ; but I understand these all 
have now been transferred to other 
holders, and that at the present moment 
the cultivation of thoseholdings is perfectly 
satisfactory. I do not see why what has 
been done in Ross-shire should be im- 
possible in other counties in Scotland. 


I had the honour of presiding over a 
Departmental Committee before whom a 
good deal of evidence was given on this 
subject. We sent some of the members 
of that Committee to Scotland, and we 
gave public notice that we should be 


willing to receive evidence upon the 
whole question of the provision of small 


holdings. We took evidence, and I ask 
you tolook at that evidence and see 
whether any one of the witnesses pro- 
posed anything approaching the Bill 
which His Majesty’s Government have 
laid on the Table of your Lordships’ House. 
We had the leader of the crofter move- 
ment in Caithness, the secretary of the 
Congested Districts Board, and the 
secretary of the Crofters Commission, 
but none of them proposed this extension 
of the Crofters Act to the whole of 
Scotland. We had one gentleman of 
very great experience in these matters— 
a Mr. Hodge—who told us that the last 
thing he desired was to see tre whole 
farming system of Scotland changed ; all 
that he wanted was an exiaustive experi- 
ment, in all suitable counties, with small 
tenancies, and a similar experiment with 
small occupying ownerships in suitable 
counties. That is what is aimed at by 
the Bills of my noble friends Lord 
Camperdown and Lord Lovat. 


The noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack did not shrink from the propo- 
sition of my noble friend behind me that 


The Earl of Onslow. 
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(this Bill creates dual ownership. He 
|admitted quite frankly that it did, but 
ihe added, ‘You have already dual 
‘ownership under the English Act.” | 
| should like to follow that proposition a 
|little way The noble and learned Lord 
/said that he believed no very large sum 
|of money would be required to be pro- 
| vided for the purpose of creating these 
small holdings, and that he looked to the 
small holders to help themselves. The 
only interpretation I can put upon that 
\is that the noble and learned Lord expects 
| that the occupiers of these small holdings 
will put up theirown buildings. Do you 
‘for a moment suppose that, if these 
‘smallholders ut up the buildings at 
their own expense, you can in the long 
run prevent them having the right to 
sell the buildings, and to sell the right 
to occupy the farms on which the 
buildings stand? But that is dual owner- 
ship in its purest and crudest form. 
|In the English Act you have the county 
‘council as tenant, a perfectly so!vent 
body to whom to look to carry out 
all the covenants of the lease, and 
|the county councils are not in the 
least likely to ask to be put into a 
position to sell the right to occupy the 
small holdings or the buildings which 
stand upon them. There is, I venture to 
submit, nothing in the English Act which 
establishes the dual ownership which the 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack 
says is identical with the dual owner- 
ship set up by this Bill. 


Then there is another very important 
difference. Whereas in this Bill it is 
proposed to establish a Land Court 
which, I frankly admit, will be a judicial 
_body—the salaries of the Members being 
‘on the Consolidated Fund, and the 
| Members being irremovable except under 
those very peculiar circumstances which, 
as we know, rarely, if ever, occur—we 
infinit ly prefer to have responsible for 
the administration of the English Act 
/my noble friend opposite and his repre- 
sentative in the House of Commons, 
whom we can call upon for an account 
‘of their stewardship. The Board of 
Agricu ‘ture is responsible to Parliament ; 
‘the Land Court, which it is proposed to 
‘set up under this Bill, will not be 
‘responsible to Parliament, and that is 
the great difference between this Bill and 
‘the Act which applies to England. I 
| understood that there was some hope 
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that His Majesty’s Government might be 
repared to offer some suggestion by 
which the Bill might be brought more 
into harmony with the proposals in the 
Bills of Lord Camperdown and Lord 
Lovat, but that hope has been rather 
dashed to the ground by the concluding 
words of the noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack. The noble and learned 
Lord said the Government would give 
full and fair consideration to any Amend 
ments that were put down. It would be 
rather an insult to your Lordships’ House 
if the Government proposed to do any- 
thing else ; but what we wanted to know 
was, would they be prepared in any way 
to meet the views of my noble friends 
behind me? I gather that they are not. 


Now, my Lords, really will they 
seriously think this matter over? My 
noble friend behind me pointed out that 
noble Lords on the Front Bench opposite 
have as yet, at any rate, not been very 
enthusiastic in the encomiums they have 
poured on this measure. It is perfectly 





well known that a large number of their 
supporters in another place look with 
grave distrust on the provisions of this 
Bill, and I believe that, if the division could 


have been taken under the secrecy of the 
ballot, and without the fear of the crack of 
the Government Whip, the result would 
have been very different from the four to 
one majority of which the nobleand learned 
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Lord on the Woolsack: seems so proud. 
It is evident that there is a disposition on | 
this side of the House to extend very | 
materially the provisions of the Crofters 
Act where they may be properly applied. 
Looking back the other day I came across 
a statement made by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer before he assumed office. 
He then said he was authorised to speak 
for the leaders of the Liberal Party 
Well, he is now authorised to speak for 
His Majesty’s Government, for, in the 
regrettable absence, owing to ill-health, 
of the Prime Minister, he is discharging 
the duties of Leader of the Government 
in another place. Speaking in Scotland, 
Mr. Asquith said— 

“The Liberal Party propose to extend the | 
Crofters Act to districts where similar con- | 
ditions exist, to amend the Act as regards 
leaseholders and limit of size, to set up a | 
central authority that would be able to supply | 
that demand for small holdings which we 
believe to exist.” 

If that were the policy, and the only 
policy of His Majesty’s Government, I | 
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venture to think it would be received 
with much greater favour by your Lord- 
ships’ House than will be the Bill which 
does those three things which the noble 
Duke behind me has pointed out, and, 
in addition, exposes the flocks and 
herds of the agriculturists of this 
country to a grave danger from whick 
they would fain that your Lordships. 
would protect them. 


THE PRESIDENT or THE BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE anp FISHERIES 
(Earl CARRiINGTON): My Lords, I ask 
the indulgence of your Lordships while 
I make a few remarks in the capacity, to 
quote my noble Friend who has just sat 
down, of a mere Englishman who happens 
to be Minister for Agriculture for Scot- 
land as well as for England. I am bound 
to say that during the recess I do not 
think we had much reason to anticipate 
any very great difficulty about this Bill. 
Conservative Members of Parliament 
were very reticent on the subject, and 
although Lord Cawdor made a speech in 
Dundee and the noble Marquess the 
Leader of the Opposition spoke on several 
occasions in Scotland on the subject, yet 
there was not that active public hostil- 
ity shown to the Bill which we had 
reason to expect. We rather hoped, there- 
fore, that the Bill would be reintroduced 
into this House, that there would be 
an important Second Reading debate, 
that some excellent speeches would be 
made, and then that the Bill would be 
read a second time, it being perfectly 
understood that those opposed to the Bill 
did not in any way pledge themselves to 
the whole of its provisions on account of 
having acquiesced in its Second Reading. 
Then we thought some arrangement 
might have been made in Committee and 
that finally the Bill would become law, 
and that, as happens in connection with 
most Liberal legislation, in ten years 
everybody would say that it was the 
proper thing and wonder why there was: 
any objection to it at the time. 


But about three weeks ago there was x 
change in what I believe is called the 
“atmosphere,” and we were told that the 
Government were in a very tight place. 
The unexpected happened. My noble 
friend, Lord Camperdown, fell desperately 
in love with my poor little English Small 
Holdings Bill. He eloped with the Bill 
across the border, and, with his customary 
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sagacity, secured the invaluable services’; cow, or a dirty pig, invariably come to 


of my noble friend on the Cross Benches 


(Lord Rosebery) to act in the well-known | 
character of the blacksmith of Gretna | 


Green. I see that the noble Earl has 


resumed his usual seat, but I hope that | 
/ another matter. 


on this occasion he will abstain from the 
performance of once more sticking the 
poor attenuated butterflies on the Front 
Bench with a pin. 
lucidly explained by my noble and learned 
friend on the Woolsack, and, in my 
humble opinion, he entirely demolished 
the arguments of the opponents of the 
Bill. I will, however, with your Lord- 


ships’ permission, briefly recapitulate the 
Second Reading objections to the Bill. 


The first objection, I believe, is to the 
extension of the Crofters Act to the 
whole of Scotland. I believe that has 
been very greatly deprecated, and, as a 
mere Englishman, I will leave that point 
to my Caledonian colleague who at the 
moment is leading your Lordships’ House. 
Then a great many persons seem to be 
extremely anxious to retain meas Minister 
for Agriculture in Scotland. 
bound to say, fills me with astonishment, 
and somewhat with sorrow. As a Home 
Ruler, I regret to see the representatives 
of a great Kingdom tacitly acknowledg- 
ing that they are not able to govern 
themselves. But as that is entirely a 
personal matter, I hope I may be excused 
from going into it. 


The next objection is what Lord 
Rosebery called the affront and dis- 
paragement implied in ignoring the 


| 
| 


The Bill has been very | 


me and say, “ We must kill these loath- 
some animals at once, and the State must 
pay for them.” That is what all the 
farmers of England are clamouring for, 
Whether they will get it or not is 
They want the money 
to come from the taxes and not out of 
the rates. As the expense under this 
Bill fails on the taxes instead of on the 
rates, I do not think it is to be wondered 


at that the county councils have no desire 


to work the Act and prepare the arrange. 
ment contained in the Bill which we have 
the honour to submit to your Lordships, 


Another objection is that the tenants 
are obliged to hire land instead of 
purchasing it. Some people seem to have 
fallen under the spell of my old friend 
Mr. Jesse Collings, who is always 
preaching about the magic of property. 
In fact my noble friend Lord Rosebery 
last year went so far as to express his 
firm belief that deep-rooted in the 


‘Scottish character is the desire for free- 


That, I am, 


county councils of Scotland. Honestly | 


speaking, I fail to see that there has been 
much ignoring of the county councils. 
So far as we are able to judge on this side 
of the Tweed, the Scottish county councils 
are not very anxious to act, as was clearly 
put before the House by noble and learned 
friend on the Woolsack. They are not 
anxious, for the reason that the guarantees 
under the Bill are placed upon the taxes 
instead of the cost falling on the rates, as 
in England. If I had been able to have 
obtained that in my Act of last year I am 
perfectly certain it would have cleared 
the ground very much, because the great 
objection to the Act of last year—and 
naturally—was that it imposed such a 
tremendous charge on the rates. The 
farmers of England, if they have a 


holds. But is it? An Act was passed in 
1892, just before the Conservative 
Government went to the country, for the 
purpose of enabling a man to buy a small 
piece of land and settle on it, but some- 
how or other that Act missed fire 
altogether. As your Lordships were 
told by my noble and learned friend the 
Lord Chancellor, it has only been applied 
in one county—Ross-shire—throughout 
the whole of Scotland. Well, the Act 
was not very much more successful in 
England, because only 800 acres or a little 
more than one square mile, was purchased 
in sixteen years. I do not think my old 
friend Mr. Jesse Collings can be very 
proud of an Act which has had this deplor- 
able result. 


Let us look at the Act in which hiring 
is the rule. Under the Act of 190%, 
which came into operation on Ist January 
this year, 8,474 applications have been 
made up to this morning for 135,000 
acres of land, or 226 square miles. And 
here I hope I may be permitted to express 
my grateful thanks to the county councils 
of England, and not only to them but to 
the landlords of England, for the business- 
like way in which they are, with one or 
two small exceptions, applying the Act. 
I believe that in not one in 100 of these 


_ applications is any request made for per- 


glandered horse, a scabby sheep, a rotten | 


Earl Carrington. 


mission to buy a holding. Therefore, 
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when I see my old friend Mr. Jesse 
Collings waving his magic wand, with all 


his admirers round him, and trying to_ 


conjure up phantom freeholders, I am 


‘reminded of another magician, who said, | 
“T can call spirits from the vasty deep,” | 
and of the rejoinder, “So can I or any | 
other man, but will they come when thou | 


dost call for them?” As to the objection 
to dual ownership, no two persons seem 


to agree on what dual ownership or dual | 


control means. 


Then objection is taken to the so-called 
application of Irish legislation to Scotland. 
Last year, as we all remember, my noble 
friend on the Cross Benches, Lord Rose- 
bery, caused a sensation by his wonderful 
allegory of the maleficent angel who came 


sweeping down and injected the poison | 


of Irish legislation into my right hon. and 
unfortunate friend Mr. Sinclair. I do 
not know where angels go, but they dis- 
appear. That seems to have had a great 


effect on the minds of other people, and | 


the Duke of Montrose, in his admirable 
speech, if I may be permitted to say so, 
though I do not agree with it, said the 
Bill introduced the wor-t provisions of 
the Irish Land Acts and that the Land 
Court was an insult to the commonsense 
of his fellow countrymen. I should like, 
in passing, to say that I believe a Land 
Court has been adopted in Scotland 
before, and with very good results. My 
noble friend Lord Kintore, in his agree 
ments, has an arrangement by which if 
there is any disagreement between him- 
self and his tenants as regards the rent 


during the lease or the tenancy, it is_ 


referred to an independent arbiter 
who fixes the rent. I believe that 
is done in other cases, though 
provision is not in the agreements. 


Mr. Walter Long, who is 


Bill contains none of the virtues of the 
Irish system, but all its vices. I hear 
that statement cheered. 
the House to consider for a moment 
what are the conditions of land tenure in 
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the 


not only the | 
leader of the agricultural party in the | 
Commons House of Parliament but was | 
for a certain time Secretary for Ireland, | 
stated in his place in Parliament—and if | 
it had not been for the very strong rail in | 
front of the Peers’ Gallery in the House | 
of Commons I should fallen straight on | 
the floor through astonishment—that the | 


I would ask | 
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| tenure, fair rents, and free sale. There 
| is no such thing as free sale in the Bill 
which we have laid on the ‘lable of your 
Lordships’ House. That, I suppose I 
shall be told, is one of the virtues of the 
Irish land system. What are the vicious 
principles that are left? Fair rents and 
fixity of tenure—no, not fixity of tenure, 
but security of tenure dependent on the 
fulfilment of certain obligations. There- 
fore what we have left is one F and one 
| S—fair rents and security of tenure ; and 

I ask, how in the name of common sense 
are you to get these two most neces- 
sary things without some independent 
authority ! 


Then we come to the question of the 
Land Court? I was told last Sunday, at 
Brooks’s, by a Scottish landowner that it 
was monstrous to apply to Scotland 
legislation which we have not the courage 
to apply to England. I would ask, Is 
that so? Clause 7, Sub-section 10, Para- 
graph 6 of this Bill declares that the Land 
Court shall determine what is a fair rent 
for each new holding. The English Act 
which your Lordships were good enough 
to pass last year provides that the amount 
of rent to be paid by the county council 
for land compulsorily hired shall, in 
default of agreement, be settled by 
a single valuer appointed by the Board— 
that is myself. Can you imagine any- 
thing more drastic than that it should be 

settled by a single valuer from whose 
decision there is no appeal? Really the 
truth is that my noble friend Lord 
Camperdown has been taken in by his 
inamorata. 


THe Earn oF CAMPERDOWN: 
have been taken in by your Bill. 


I 


EarRL CARRINGTON: My _ noble 
friend has been taken in by his inamorata, 
who brought him a bombshell in her 
trousseau in the shape of the Land Court. 
What is the result? My noble friend 
Young Lochinvar has been the whole of 
the winter straining and gasping and 
choking over the Scottish gnat, when this 
year, with his eyes wide open, he 
| swallowed in this House the English 
' camel, head, teeth, hoofs, hump, and tail. 


| It is said that Scotland does not want 
| the Bill. The Duke of Montrose was 
| kind enough to inform us that the Bill 


Ireland. There are three F’s—fixity of | had not the support of His Majesty’s 
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Ministers. Now I wonder how he knew 
that. Then it was stated that if the 


division in the House of Commons had 
been taken by ballot the numbers would 
have been quite different. Now, how on 
earth did the noble Lord know that? 
These are the statements that are reck- 
lessly made in this House, and then they 
are accepted by the Unionist Press to- 
morrow and taken as gospel. I respect 
fully submit that fifty-seven Scottish 
Members are in favour of the Bill and 
only five against it. We have been told 
that these Members do not represent 
their constituents. If Members of Parlia- 
ment do not represent their constituents, 
in the name of fortune whom do they 
represent? As regards Scotland, who 
represents that country? Would it be 
contended that the Scottish Archers 
represent Scotland? Some people might 
go so far as to say that the Scotsman 
newspaper represented Scotland, but that 
would be so far-fetched that I need not 
dwell upon it. Other people might say 
that the members of your Lordship’s 
House elected by the Scottish Peers were 
the representatives of Scotland. I yield 
to no man in my respect and veneration 
for th's great and hereditary House, to 
which for forty years I have had the 
pride and privilege to belong, and no 
person either in public or in private shall, 
if I can help it, ever say one word deroga- 
tory of the honour and credit of your 
Lordships’ House. But I do say that it 
is going a little too far to say that the 
Scottish Peers represent Scotland, or that 
the House of Lords as it is at present 
constituted—I do not know what its con- 
stitution may be after the Committee 
which has been sitting has reported— 
represents the people of this country. 


I do not think that the man in the street, 
who is supposed to make and unmake 
Ministries and to hold elections in the 
hollow of his hand, will be satisfied by 
the arguments of noble Lords opposite or 
convinced by their logic. I think the 
man in the street will instinctively feel 
that the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack putthe matter plainand straight, 
and that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
stated the case in a nutshell when he 
said that the main reason for this Bill is 
that it represents what the Scottish people 
are desirous of having. While the Bill 
may be improved, and while—to quote 
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the Lord Chancellor—Amendments will 
be heartily welcomed, would it not be 
unwise for the predominant partner to 
interfere with what I honestly believe to 
be the decision of Scotland, and to muti- 
late and destroy a great measure of land 
reform on which the people of that country 
have set their hearts, and which we are 
determined to do our utmost to pass into 
law during the present session 1 


*LorpD ROBERTSON: My Lords, I 
am quite sure the whole House is 
under a debt of obligation to the 
noble Earl who has just sat down, 
He has amused us, consciously and 
unconsciously, and has indulged in a 
wealth of illustration which has delighted 
us. But my purpose in rising is rather 
to thank him for more solid contributions 
to this discussion. One of the main 
questions is as to the merits of the English 
Act, and the noble Earl, who is the high- 
est authority on the subject, has given 
the most abundant and conclusive testi- 
mony to the success of that measure. 
He has assured us that applications crowd 
in and has described the progress of that 
Act as a triumph, and it occurred to 
some of us sitting here whether, following 
| the example of the Secretary of State for 
| War, the noble Earl might not suggest 
‘that already there was proper occasion 
| for a national thanksgiving. 
| The noble Earl carefully removed one 
by one some of the props upon which the 
| noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack 
based his speech. On one point, at any 
‘rate, the noble Earl has strayed from his- 
torical fact, and I wish for a moment 
to put that right. He suggested, but 
perhaps it was merely in order that he 
might start his story against Lord 
Camperdown, that until a few weeks ago 
there was no rumour of opposition to the 
Bill on the grounds now taken. I spent 
| some portion of last Sunday reading the 
| debate on the Second Reading of the Bill 
‘last year. I did not take part in that 
| debate, and, therefore, I am the more free 
| to say that a more admirable exposition 
of the arguments which we are now 
/advancing I have never heard. Every- 
| thing which I could aspire to suggest to 
|the House to-night was represented by 
| the speakers on that occasion, and there- 
fore it is a great mistake in fact to 
suppose that the Opposition are taking 








the words of my noble and learned friend | up any new position in this debate. 


Earl Carrington, 
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One observation of the nobleand learned 
Lord on the Woolsack was, I thought, 
not merely wise, but opportune, when he 
pointed out that the controversy in this 
House had been greatly narrowed by the 
fact of Lord Camperdown’s and Lord 
Lovat’s Bills being on the Table. The 
expediency of extending small holdings 
is not merely admitted but asserted by 
those who sit on this side of the House ; 
the expediency of modifying the Crofters 
Act, again, is not merely admitted but is 
asserted by this side. 
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Therefore the controversy is narrowed 
to this question—Is the House in favour 
of or against the crofterisation of the 
Lowlands? That is the whole question 
which is in dispute between the two sides 
of the House. I may, perhaps, go too 
far in the direction of generosity when I 
say there is common ground, because the 
provisions of this Bill shatter at a blow 
all the visions of what Lord Carrington 
called the magic of property. That is a 
topic which was dwelt upon with great 
unction in the House of Commons, not 
merely by Mr. Jesse Collings, but by 
numerous hon. Gentlemen, supporters of 
the present Government, and it is to be 
observed, as suggesting caution, that one 
at all events of the objects that have 
greatly advanced the popularity of small 
holdings has thus disappeared. I mention 
that merely for this practical reason. 
Thewhole subject of small holdings is more 
or less conjectural, provisional, tentative. 
I wish it well, but it is idle to speak 
asif it were certain that there would be, 
under the auspices of any Bills of this 
kind, that return to the land which so 
many desire. These proposals are, to a 
certain extent, untried, and of doubtful 
result. Is it wise, is it not madness to 
shatter an existing prosperous industry 
in the interests of a perverse addition to 
these schemes ? 


The crofterisation of the Lowlands is 
the sole issue in dispute. I hope the 
House will remember that the Crofters 
Act was careful not to distinguish between 
Highlands and Lowlands, but to dis- 
tinguish districts within the Highland 
counties which had crofting parishes ; and 
accordingly, what the Commissioners 
were bade to seek for were parishes 
where a state of society existed which, in 
the language of Sir George Trevelyan, 
which has been quoted to-night, was 
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utterly alien to the general system of 
Scottish society. The position of matters 
in those crofting districts was this. 
They were by history and tradition in- 
habited by people who had never moved 
from their places for centuries They 
had, moreover—and this is of the gist 
and essence of the matter—put up their 
own houses and all the buildings on their 
crofts, and accordingly Parliament couid 
not go far wrong when they accepted 
traditionary tenure. 


I cannot help thinking that the authors 
of the Crofters Act, some of whom unfor- 
| tunately are gone, could they be brought 
together, would view the present move- 
ment with the greatest surprise. It has 
never been suggested, until this Bill was 
produced, that the crofting system was 
appropriate to a progressive and enter- 
prising community. The crofters had 
many high virtues, personal and political, 
but they had not the gift of enterprise 
and energy. Let us speak the truth 
about these things; and this goes deep 
into the present question. In those days 
the theory was accepted of traditionary 
tenure, and, as proof thereof, the fact 
that they had put up their buildings. 
The Crofters Act accepted that ; it was 
not an idea constructed by the Commis- 
sioners or by Parliament ; it was, on the 
contrary, a recognition, and, as we know, 
a reluctant recognition, of the existence 
of a somewhat backward state of society 
in those districts, and the measures 
proposed were intended to palliate the 
incident evils of that system. That has 
been, we are triumphantly told, a success. 
I believe the condition of the crofting 
people has improved, but it would not be 
accurate to leave out of account the fact 
that Government after Government have 
poured money into the crofting districts 
and have opened up the country by 
railways, by steamers, by improved 
fishing—indeed, have done all the things 





which tend to open up the country to 
modern civilisation ; and my noble friend 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh was most active 
and diligent in following out that benefi- 
cent policy. So do not let us suppose 
that, when the system has succeeded 
under those conditions, you are an inch 
nearer applying it to a progressive and 
enterprising community. 


I turn to the application of this measure 
to the Lowlands. I take, for honour, the 
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Lothians as the scene of the experiment. 
You go there and you tind somebody who 
falls under this Bill—an existing tenant, 
a tenant at will, that is to say, from year 
to year. He is asked by one of the Com- 
missioners, either in Gaelic or in English 
Ido not know, “Have you traditionary 
tenure ? Have your forefathers been here 
for generations?” Fortunately in some 
cases they have, but not by traditionary 
tenure. He would ask “ Have you put up 
the house?” The man would laugh in 
his face. In the case of many of these 
people they came there the day before 
yesterday. And what do you do with 
them? You confer upon these men fixity 
of tenure, and they are to stay for all 
time. You confer fixity of tenure upon 
them, but you tell them at the same time 
they can go any day they like, on a year’s 
notice. You tell them, also, that from 
this time onwards the landlord shall have 
no say as to what is done by way of 
buildings or repairs on the farm, and 
that that is to be at the discretion of the 
existing holder. 


If I had to focus my opposition to the 
Bill it would be on the setting up of 
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they can do nothing whatever in that 
direction. It has been said over and 
over again—I am not a landlord myself, 
and therefore I speak the more freely— 
that the landlords of Scotland have taken 
a pride and interest in the management. 
of their landed estates, as no doubt have 
English landlords, and if you take from 
landlords the right to control the develop- 
ment of their land you strike off a very 
large part of its value. One curious part 
of this measure is this, and it seems to 
have wholly escaped His Majesty's 
Government. I accuse them of filching 
part of the value from one person and 
giving it to another, but they do not. 
give to the other the whole of what they 
filch. It is lost, and one of my great 
complaints against this Bill is that it 
diminishes the aggregate value of land. 
It is not merely the case of taking from 
one and giving to another, but it shuts 
out the access of capital to the improve- 
ment of the land. Iam perfectly certain 
of this, that if the Bill passes, the value 
of land will be such that any man think- 
ing of putting his money into it would 
refuse to do so, so long as there were 
brewery shares in the market. 





crofterdom for existing tenants in the 
Lowlands. I say it is a preposterous and 
monstrous proposal, and I cannot help 
thinking that the draftsman of this Bill, 
at all events has shared my apprehension, 
because you will find that this momentous 
change is introduced entirely by way of 
reference. By a stroke of the pen the 
Crofters Act is applied to the Lowlands. 
The root of the Crofters Act was that the 
tenure was perpetual ; in this case each 
of these men comes there upon a contract ; 
and I ask in all seriousness what is the 
reason that the privilege is confined to 
tenants at will, and not given to lease- 
holders? Why is it to be given to holders 
of £50 and not to the man paying £51, 
or, for the matter of that, why is it not 
to be given to the man paying £500! 
Each of these various classes, the one as 
much as the other, is there under con- 
tract. A part of his contract is that he 
shall go at the end of his tenure—there 
is not a vestige of traditional tenure about 
it ; but the landlord is to be deprived of 
his proprietory right to resume his farm, 
and with no compensation. 


Just Jet us look at the effect of this. 
The effect will be to isolate landlords 


Then, my Lords, I should like to know 
who are the people to whom will be en- 
trusted the destiny of this part of the 
agricultural world? The noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack was rather 
surprised at this being regarded as an 
attack on the county councils. He 
seemed to think that it would be 
natural for the county councils to 
come and beg for these powers, and to 
deprecate their not being given to them. 
I daresay there are many county eoun- 
cillors present in your Lordships’ Honse 
this evening, and they will agree with 
me that anything of that kind is the last 
thing that would occur to county councils. 
My attack with regard to the ignoring of 
the county councils is partly due to this, 
that I object entirely to the bureaucracy 
which is set up in another place. Who 
are these men? We are assured by the 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack 
that the Land Court will be composed of 
certain highly respectable persons. I am 


willing to take that for granted. But 
coming to closer quarters, what do we 
know about them? One of them is to be 
our old friend “ the barrister of ten years’ 
standing,” who, according to Sydney 





from all power of improving their land ; 
Lord Robertson, / 


Smith, may be taken as the primum 
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mobile of human existence. We have | 
him to begin with. There is nothing 
said of the others—except two things-— 
first, that one of them must speak Gaelic ; 
and, secondly, that their decision is* to 
be final. They would deal with weighty 
matters. Every few years they would 
have the right to revise the rents, not of 
new people only, but of old existing 
tenants ; and no matter by what process 
of reasoning they arrived at their decision 
there would be no appeal. Therefore 
the whole direct management of the agri- 
culture of Scotland is to be put into the 
final hands of this nondescript body. 


My Lords, do not let it be forgotten, 
in considering this question, that this 
refers to a large portion of the land of 
Scotland. I was surprised to see from a 
recent return the extent to which the 
land in Scotland is in tne hands of small 
holders who would be brought under the 
land Court by this Bill. I listened with 
close attention to what was said by the | 
Lord Chancellor and by Lord Carrington | 
on the point, but I heard no valid argu- 
ment in favour of the exclusion of the 
county council. But we who know Scot- 


land cannot forget that there are argu- | 


ments which are not advanced in this | 
House but which perhaps operate out of | 
it. Look at your Press. What do the | 
newspapers say about the Scottish county | 
councils ? They say that they are land- 
lord preserves—Tory preserves. I should | 
like to know what these people would be | 
after. These county councils are elected 
by the widest possible household suffrage, | 
with all the latest novelties, including | 
woman suffrage. Accordingly I am afraid | 
that, unless you are going positively to. 
proscribe the landlord, and declare him | 
ineligible, it will be impossible to. 
get any constituency to do different 
from its predecessors. It is the case 
here, to quote a phrase of Mr. John. 
Morley’s, that there is no new formula of | 
exorcism nor any untried enchantment. | 
The reason these men are elected is that | 
their neighbours know them and trust | 
them, and send them to do the. 
county business. One of the losses | 
of this Bill will be that, in-. 
stead of having local opinion and 
local sentiment represented on the 
delicate subject of the assignment of 
small holdings, you will have a bureau- 
cracy which, starting from a Gaelic-| 
speaking country as its basis, has, by | 
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tradition and reputation in Scotland, 
methods and proceedings which are 
entirely alien to the active modern stir- 
ring world which exists in agriculture in 
the Lowlands. 


I have detained your Lordships per- 
haps too long, but I should like to say a 
word in conclusion upon the general 
merits of this scheme. The Lord Chan- 
cellor has indicated that he who would 
judge of the magnitude and beneficence 
of this scheme by the figure of £65,000 
takes a very contracted view. I hope his 
colleague the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has authorised that statement, 
and I hope that if the worst comes to the 
worst there will be a fulfilment of that 
faint and vague promise. But £65,000 
and the best intentions of the Lord 
Chancellor will not sound in value very 
big if you put against it the driving 
of capital out of the country and the de- 
stroying of the credit of land. That is 
really the alternative which this House 
has before it. There is no room for 
creating prejudice by representing this 
as a landlords’ question. It is a question 
affecting the whole of the agricultural 
community, and, through it, the whole of 
the people of Scotland. You will by 
this Bill, should it ever pass, strike 
wantonly and unnecessarily a fatal blow 
at this interest. The noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack has admitted that 
there are other ways of dealing with the 
holdings question. The subject to which 
I have mainly addressed myself is the 
interference with the existing tenants in 
the Lowlands. That was very lightly 
touched by the noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack, but there is the kernel 
of the matter, and I would entreat 
this House to act firmly on that subject, 
feeling sure that justice will be done by 
the wide honest public which sees through 
the veils of party, and will pronounce the 
opinion that, if we were to sanction this, 
there is no folly that we would challenge. 


Lorp CLINTON: There is_ no 
question but that every noble Lord on 
this side of the House is keenly anxious 
to provide a system of small holdings for 
Scotland on terms at least as favourable 
as have been granted to England. That 
has been shown by the Amendments 
moved last year and this year, and also 
by the Bill introduced by my noble friend 
Lord Camperdown. We are keenly 
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desirous that a good and proper scheme of | for Scotland and England agriculturally 
small holdings should be brought in for | on the same lines. I would cite, as pre- 
Scotland, and I say it is not this House | cedents, the Act of 1892 and the Acts of 
which stands in the way of a scheme| 1900 and 1906. Moreover, the Agri- 
being adopted. It is His Majesty’s | culttral Holdings Act of 1883 forms an 
Government themselves. They havetied | exact precedent for the course your 
themselves up in a scheme which has not | Lordships are now asked. to adopt by 
the support of the people of Scotland, | noble Lords on this side of the House. 


which has been condemned by agri- 
culturists both individually ‘and col- 


The problem with which we have to 


lectively, and which has been severely 
criticised by their own support2rs. 
that the Government’s blind adherence to 
that particular scheme forms at the 
present moment the only bar to the 
extension of small holdings in Scotland. 


We have been told that the Govern- 





deal is the same in Scotland as in England, 
I am quite certain that the words used 
by the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack with regard to the congestion 
in our cities were in no sense too highly 
coloured. Side by side with that con- 
gestion, and, in some degree, the cause of 
it, is the depopulation of our rural 


ment scheme is the only possible one, and | districts—a matter which must cause, 
.the only one which suits the situation. | and does cause, the greatest concern. 


We have been asked to believe that, in 


Whether it is possible to deal successfully 


order to extend a system of small | with this problem remains in doubt ; but, 
holdings, it is essential to introduce all | although we hope and believe that a 
those items included in the term | scheme for increasing small holdings may 
“crofterisation,” every one of which has| have some effects in ameliorating the 
been condemned by noble Lords in this | congestion and in stemming depopulation, 
House. The institution of dual ownership, | we have no reason to think that an ex- 
the setting up of an autocratic body or a/ tension of the Crofters Act would have 
new Board of Agriculture, are not of the | any effect upon either question. It has 


slightest importance in regard to a small 


been shown by the evidence given before 


holding scheme. They are absolutely | the Crofters Commission that the Croft- 
excrescences. They do not touch the | ers Act has not had any effect upon the 
principle, and they amount to so much | depopulation of the crofting area, and I 
deadweight of controversial matter which | do not think we have any reason to 
of themselves will, I am afraid, make it | suppose that an extension of that system 


absolutely impossible for a scheme of 
small holdings to be passed for Scotland 
this session. 


It has been shown that the method 
proposed by the Government is not the 
only way in which small holdings can be 
provided for Scotland. There is an 
alternative in the Bill introduced in your 
Lordships’ House this session by my noble 
friend Lord Camperdown ; it is on the lines 
of the measure adopted last year for 
England, and which the President of the 
Board of Agriculture speaks of as having 
been a very great success. It was 
frequently said during the autumn cam- 
paign that it was impossible to adapt that 
scheme to Scotland. Those of your Lord- 
ships who are acquainted with agriculture 
in both countries know perfectly well 
that not only could that scheme be 
adapted, but that the conditions are so 
similar that very few alterations would 
be necessary to make the Act of last year 
apply. It is no new principle to legislate 


Lord Clinton. 





would have other than prejudicial results. 
I hope, as I say, that the extension 
of small holdings may prevent depopu- 
lation; but whether it is possible to 
create small holdings on a sufficiently 
large scale to touch the congestion in our 
large cities is a matter that remains to be 
proved. I say that the problem we have 
to deal with is the same in Scotland as in 
England ; and, if that is so, and if the 
conditions are alike and the agricultural 
system practically identical, it seems to 
me perfectly obvious that the solution 
might be the same in both instances. 


In discussing this measure last year 
we called attention to the serious hard- 
ship which would be entailed upon many 
tenant farmers by the vesting of com- 
pulsory powers in a central autocratic 
body tor taking land during the progress 
of a tenancy. The short experience of 
the English Act has shown us that this is 
a real objection. You cannot go about 
among the farmers in England at the 
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present moment without seeing that 
every man is nervous about it. They do 
not know when their turn is to come, 
but they do know that, if the compulsory 
powers of the Act are exercised to the 
degree of interfering to any large extent 
with the size of their holdings, it may 
mean to them thé actual difference 
between a profit and a loss ; and this is 
particularly the case when you consider 
the nature of the land which will always 
be taken. It must be good land, because 
no one would condemn the small holder 
to eke out a miserable and precarious 
existence on a poor few acres of land. 
Speaking during the Second Reading 
discussion a few nights ago the Lord 
Advocate pointed to the fact that there 
were 3,000,000 acres of land in Scotland 
devoted to purposes of sport, sufficient, 
he said, to apply four and a half acres 
to every man, woman, and child in 
Scotland. I do not think it is necessary 


for me to waste one moment in dealing 
with the almost absurd fallacies and the 
great practical impossibilities which under- 
lie that; but I think it shows up this 
Bill in rather a remarkable way when it 
becomes necessary to use such a feeble 
argument as that in its support. 


By this Bill farms under 150 acres in 
extent are to be exempt from interference. 
It seems to me that that average, as 
stated, has really very little meaning. 
One hundred and fifty acres of hill land 
at 1s, an acre and 150 acres of good 
arable land are placed in the same cate- 
gory, and both owners are liable to inter- 
ference. I submit that it is a real 
hardship to deprive any man, by legisla- 
tion, of the possibility of making a profit 
out of his holding, and to interfere with 
the size of a holding no matter how well 
it may at the moment be cultivated, and 
also during the currency of the lease. It 
was stated the other night that no inter- 
ference could take place during the 
currency of the lease, but only leases in 
force in the year 1906 are exempt. All 
those entered into last year, this year, 
and in the future will be liable to exactly 
the same interference. It is of enormous 
advantage to agriculturists generally that 
there should be, as far as_ possible, 
absolute security in regard to holdings. 
We have enjoyed this security to a great 
extent in Scotland under our nineteen- 
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year leases, and under the custom of the 
country which has prevented landlords 
turning out the tenants as long as they 
behaved fairly under their leases. That 
custom has been translated into legal terms 
by the Act of 1906, but every one of the 
securities are to be swept away by this 
Bill. A.sense of insecurity will, therefore, 
spread over the country, for no individual 
farming more than 150 acres will know 
when he may be turned out, and he may 
be turned out at the bidding of any one 
man, probably not one whit more deserv- 
ing than himself. 


The Secretary for Scotland, in explain- 
ing his reasons for ignoring the county 
councils, said that these bodies were not 
so thoroughly representative as those in 
England. He said that every county con- 
tained remote and inaccessible districts 
without rapid means of communication, 
and that members of the county councils 
found it difficult to attend the meetings 
I think that is a most undeserved slur 
upon our county councils in Scotland. I 
hold that they have done their duty 
admirably, and that they are as fully 
representative of their constituencies as 
any bodies of the kind. The argument 
is that the members do not attend 
because they live in remote and inacces- 
sible parts of the country. I hardly 
think those words can be applied to the 
great bulk of the county councillors in 
Scotland. I have been myself a member 
of a Scottish county council for many 
years, and I have also had a seat upon an: 
English county council, and I think I 
may say, without drawing an unfair 
comparison, that the members of the 
county councils in Scotland attend, and 
that the business is carried on, equally as 
well as is the ease in England. 


*Lorp SALTOUN: My Lords, I do 
not propose to detain your Lordships 
for more than a few moments, but as the 
noble Earl the Minister for Agriculture 
quarrelled with a statement that was 
made that His Majesty’s Ministers were 
not on one accord in regard to this Bill, 
I should like to draw attention to the 
controversy that raged round the Bill 
during the Parliamentary recess. We 
remember the protest which the First 
Lord of the Admiralty made against 
what was done in your Lordships’ House 
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on the Second Reading of the Pill, We |had drawn the population from the 
know also that he went down to Perth, | country to the towns. He added— 

and there made a statement which | « Any such error as 100 per cent. made,in 
was practically the very opposite calculating the strength of the foundation on 
of what he stated in this House, | Which the argument is based must seriously 


The noble Lord shakes his head. but | Pair the stability of the superstructure.” — 
’ | 
: “ 
he most certainly said he preferred the and in a later letter- he said— 


English Bill to the Scottish Bill. 
| “When I picture to myself the Prime 
| Minister, surrounded by his colleagues, en- 

Tus FIRST LORD or tot ADMIR- | deavonrirg to stem the tide of migration, I 
ALTY (LorD TWEEDMOUTH) : ] beg the cannot help thinking of the story of Canute.” 
noble Lord’s pardon. What I said was 
that I liked the idea of the county 
councils being brought into the Bill. 
Otherwise I was perfectly contented with 
the Bill as it was drafted. 


I do not propose, at this late hour, to g6 
into the objections which we Scotsmen 
| have to this Bill; but we entirely refuse 
|the Land Court. We have seen its 
| results in Ireland. In Treland you have 
‘the Land Court, together with every 
Lorp SALTOUN : Of course, I accept | kind of crime, iniquity, and wickedness. 
the noble Lord’s explanation, but on that We in Scotland do not want that, but we 
point, at all events, he admits that he | are very much afraid, if you give us 
would prefer the county councils brought | similar laws, that the same kind of thing 
in. During the recess I think nearly | may take place in Scotland. We totally 
every Minister spoke in Scotland, and I | object to the crofterisation of the whole 
confess [ do not think that they advanced of Scotland. The condition of agricul- 
one good argument for the Bill. The | ture in the Lowlands of Scotland are the 
Secretary for Scotland claims that this | same as in England, and we ask to be 
Bill is based upon the excellent work of | treated in exactly the same manner as 
the Crofters Act. But the Commission | England was treated last year. We also 
sent out by various followers of the | think that a nineteen-years tenure is as 
Government to inquire into the working much as is good for any man. It means 
of the Act condemned it in every way. | practically half the lifetime of the tenant. 
That Commission was composed of gentle- | We do all the improvements for him, he 
men who were also members of the Com- | has simply to put his capital into the 


mission which the Secretary for Scotland | Jand which he works. We also strongly: 


sent to Denmark. Not only was their | object to the severance of Scotland from 
Report a tremendous condemnation of the | the Board of Agriculture in England. 
whole of the Crofters Acts, but they’| Why should we be divided? We are 
stated that these Acts had in no way | perfectly satisfied to be under the Board 
arrested the migration from the rural | of Agriculture of the United Kingdom, 
districts into the towns. The Prime and we feel that to set up another body 
Minister at Edinburgh, in the early days | in its place for Scotland would be a fatal 
of October, referred to the success of | mistake. In conclusion I say that, if 
small holdings in Wales, and added that | there is to be any conciliation or arrange- 
he saw no reason why they should not be! ment in regard to this Bill, we Scots- 
equally successful in Scotland. That | men must insist upon the Land Court, 
statement was followed by a letter in| the crofterisation of Scotland, and the 
Lhe Times, of 10th October, from Mr. | separation from the Board of Agriculture 
D. A. Thomas, M.P., an ardent admirer | being entirely given up. 

and faithful follower of the Prime | 

Minister. Mr. Thomas pointed out that — \foved, That the debate be adjourned 
the statement of the Prime Minister was | 4j}) To-morrow.—(Lord Herschel.) 

not in accordance with the facts. Indeed, | 

it was only an example of the inaccuracies | : : : 

Ss eve bein 5 onate d by Ministers | Pee, gaat Motion for adjournment 
all over the country. Mr. Thomas also | or 


wrote to The Times stating that he did, ; 
House adjournel at twenty 


not share the faith of those who believed | before Eight o'clock 
ery ae of Pests f s a4 minutes efore Kight 0 clock, 
in the power of Farliament to counter till To-morrow, a quarter 
act or control the economic forces which | past Four o’clock. 


Lord Saltoun. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. Colleges of Science and of Art, the Geos 
logical Survey and Mseuum, and on the 
Tuesday, 10th March, 1908. ik of the Solar Physics Committee for 
sd ea | the year 1906 [by Command]; _ to lie 

The House met at a quarter before | upon the Table. 

Three of the Clock. 

LIGHTHOUSES, &c. (LOCAL INSPECTIONS) 
| Copies presented, of Reports to the 
PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. | Board of Trade by the Trinity House of 
| Deptford Strond, the Commissioners of 
Greystones Gas Bill (by Order). | Northern Lighthouses, and the Com- 


Order for Second Reading read, and dis- | missioners of Irish Lights, of their In- 

charged. Bill withdrawn.—(Lhe Deputy | Spection of Local Lighthouses, Buoys 

Chairman.) | and Beacons [by Act]; to lie upon the 
| Table, and to be printed. [No. 85.] 

Mullingar, Kells, and Drogheda Rail- 3 

way Bill, Order [6th March] that the | “Dina “ay “ConTAIN “COLLIERIES) 

Report of the Examiners of Petitions | ‘ 14 


for Private Bills be referred to the| Copy presented, of Report to the Secre- 
Select Committee on Standing Orders | tary of State for the Home Department 
read, and discharged. Bill withdrawn. | by Professor R. A. 8. Redmayne, M.Sc., 
—(The Deputy Chairman.) | M.LM.E., F.G.S., on the causes of, and 
' circumstances attending, the Shaft 
| Accidents which occurred at the Foggs, 
PETITIONS. | Barrow, and Rawdon Collieries on 4th 

‘gested | October, and 15th and 18th November, 


| 1907 ree ; 
LICENSED PREMISES (EXCLUSION OF} je? ae [by Command]; to 
CHILDREN). | lie upon the Table. 











Petitions for legislation: From Cross- | EXPLOSION AT LORD ASHTOWN’S 
gates ; and Upper Norwood ; to lie upon | LODGE, GLENAHIERY, COUNTY WAT. 
the Table. | ERFORD. 

LICENSING BILL. | Copy presented, of (1) the Report of 
er ‘ : | District-Inspector Preston, Royal Irish 
Petitions against : From Bristol ; and | Constabulary, to the Police Authorities 

Market Drayton; to lie upon the Table. | dated 7th September 1907; . (2) The 
| Statement of District-Inspector Preston 
a a i ; | dated LUth September, 1907, furnished 

; Petition from Hawkhurst, for legisla- | to Lord Ashtown, to the County Council 

tion ; to lie upon the Table. of Waterford, and to the Rural District 
r _| Council of Clonmel, No. 2; and (3). 

SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON The Statement of Sergeant Rielly, dated 


SUNDAY BILL. . 
Petiti i eats cl Rt 22nd August, 1907, furnished to the 
etitions in favour: From Bromley ; same parties, and referred to in the 


oe Lingfield; Salford; and Statement of District-Inspector Preston, 
unstall ; to lie upon the Table. dated 11th September, 1907 [by Come 
mand]; to lie upon the Table. 


WOMEN’S ENFRANCHISEMENT BILL. 
Petitions in favour: From Redhill POSTAL AGREEMENT (SURINAM). 
Reigate (two); South Kensington; and Co . “4: . 
“tnt 25 : , py presented, of Additional Articles 
Wandsworth ; to lie upon the Table. to the Agreement, dated 29th April-7th 
November, 1906, for the Exchange of 
TPH Money Orders between the Post Office 
RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. of Great Britain and Ireland and the Post 
Office of the Dutch Colony of Surinam, 
BOARD OF EDUCATION. dated the 11th December, 1907-13th 
Copy presented, of Report on the | February, 1908 [by Command]; to lie 
Victoria and Albert Museum, the Royal | upon the Table. 

















1283 Questions. 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


CIRCULATED WITH THE VOTES. 


—_—— 


Local Auditor at Gibraltar. 
Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) : 


To ask the Secretary to the Treasury 


whether the local auditor at Gibraltar, 
who is the son of the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General’s private secretary, 
passed any qualifying examination, 
general or technical, or was able to 
produce any academic credentials, before 
entering the service; and, if so, why 
was it necessary to prolong, at expense 
to Imperial funds, the visit for local 
test purposes of an experienced auditor 
from England so that the local auditor 
at Gibraltar might receive belated in- 
struction in duties which could have 
been safely entrusted to any one of a 
number of really competent members 
of the Exchequer and Audit Department. 


(Answered by Mr. Runciman.) I am 
informed that the present local auditor 
at Gibraltar was appointed to the Colonial 
Audit Branch in 1891, under the arrange- 
ments in force at that time, by the then 
Comptroller and Auditor-General, who 

5 < app Te 
satisfied himself as to the qualifications 
of the candidate. The selection has 
been fully justified, as he has discharged 
his duties to the complete satisfaction 
of the successive heads of the Depart- 
ment. The duties of the local auditor 
at Gibraltar are mainly connected with 
the audit of the accounts of the Colony 
and only a limited portion of his time 
is available for the audit of the dockyard 
accounts. Owing to the great increase 
in the work at the dockyard at Gibraltar, 
it was considered necessary to send 
out an additional auditor last summer 
for some weeks, and for the same reason 
it has now been found essential to provide 
as a permanency, additional clerical 
assistance in the audit of the naval 
accounts at that station. 


Thomas Dixon and Company and the 
Belfast Harbour Commissioners’ Contract. 


Mr. J. DEVLIN (Belfast, W.): To 


ask the President of the Board of Trade: 


whether he is aware that the firm of 
Thomas 8. Dixon and Company, Limited, 
are contractors to the Belfast Harbour 
Commissioners; if so, whether he could 
state the nature and amount of the 
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| contract, the date on which it was 
entered upon, and the names of the 
| directors, the date of registration, and 
| principal shareholders of the company ; 
| whether one of the directors of the 
company is Sir Thomas J. Dixon, Baronet; 
_ whether Sir Thomas Dixon was present 
| at any of the meetings of the Commis- 
sioners where the contract was discussed 
or has been present at any of their 
meetings since; and, if so, whether he 
proposes to take any action in the 
matter with a view to enforcing the 
penalties for such action provided under 
The Commissioners Clauses Act, 1847. 


(Answered by Mr. Lloyd-George.) I 
am informed by the Belfast Harbour 
Commissioners that the circumstances 
were as follows: The Commissioners 
having, in accordance with their usual 
practice, advertised for tenders for the 
supply of stores, received a large number 
whereof that of Messrs. T. S. Dixon 
and Comp2ny, Limited, wes the lowest 
for cement and slates, and was accord- 
ingly accepted on 3rd December last. 
Sir Thomas Dixon, who is chairman of 
the company, was not present at any 
meeting when these contracts were 
discussed, and, on learning what had 
happened, and previous to any orders 
being issued to that firm or any deliveries 
being made upon the contracts, he 
requested the Commissioners to cancel 
such contracts, and undertook to in- 
demnify the Commissioners egainst any 
extra cost incurred in obtaining the 
supplies elsewhere. The Commissioner 
acceded to this request, and Sir Thomas 
Dixon has since attended meetings of 
the Harbour Board. 


Mr. James M’Connell and the Belfast 
Harbour Commissioners’ Contract. 
Mr. J. DEVLIN: To ask the President 
of the Board of Trade whether he is 
aware that Mr. James M’Connell, a 
member of the Belfast Harbour Trust, 
is the chairman and managing director 
of the firm of W. D. Henderson and 
Sons, Limited, and a shareholder therein 
to the extent of £9,930, out of a total 
nominal capital share of £10,000 ; whether 
this firm is or has been a contractor, 
sub-contractor, or agent for the supply 
of cement to the Harbour Commissioners ; 
if so, what amount has been p:id to this 
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frm by the Commissioners since 8th 
July, 1903; and whether, in view of 
the 9th section of the Commissioners 
Clauses Act of 1847, which provides 
that there shall be no conflict of interest 
between a commissioner in his official 
capacity and a commissioner in his 
individual capacity, he proposes, «ufter 
due inquiry, to take steps to have the 
full penalty provided under the 15th 
Section of the Act referred to enforced 
in this instance. 


(Answered by Mr. Lloyd-George.) I 
am informed by the Belfast Harbour 
Board that Mr. James M’Connell is a 
director and presumably a shareholder 
in the firm of W. D. Henderson and 
Sons, Limited, but that this company 
has not to the knowledge of the Harbour 
Board been at any time a contractor, 
sub-contractor, or agent for the supply 
of cement or any other goods to the 
board, or received any payment from 
them since 8th July, 1903, or previously. 


Mr. J. DEVLIN : To ask the President 
of the Board of Trade whether he is 
awere that Mr. James M’Connell was 
a member of the Belfast Harbour Com- 
missioners on 3lst August, 1903, when 
the contract of Walter Scott and Middle- 
ton, Limited, for £206,000 odd was 
accepted by the Commissi ners in con- 
nection with the construction of the 
new gvaving dock at Belfast, and took 
an active part in dealing with the tenders 
submitted ; that on the 8th July, 1903, 
Mr. M’Connell’s business w.s, formed 
into a limited liability company, with 
a share capital of £10,000, £9,930 worth 
of which was held by him; that all 
the cement required for the dock has 
been supplied through this limited com- 
pany, which trade under the style and 
title of W. D. Henderson and Sons, 
Limited ; that the adulterant of Kentish 
ragstone has been used in the cement 
so supplied, contrary to the terms of 
the specification; and, if so, whether 
he will take steps to ensure that the 
provisions of the Commissioners Clauses 
Act of 1847, prohibiting a commissioner 
from participating in the benefit of eny 
contract with the trust are duly enforced. 


; (Answered by Mr. Lloyd-George.) I am 
informed that Mr. James M’Connell was 
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a member of the Belfast Harbour Board 
on 31st August, 1903, when the tender 
referred to was received, but that he 
was not pré@sent at any of the three 
meetings of the Commissioners when the 
contract was accepted and such accept- 
ance confirmed. I do not know when 
his business was turned into a limited 
liability company, what its capital is, 
or how many shares he holds. The 
Commissioners state that they under- 
stand that Messrs. Walter Scott and 
Middleton, Limited, the contractors for 
the new graving dock, procure their 
cement largely, if not wholly, from the 
Associated Portland Cement Manufac- 
turers, Limited, that each delivery of 
cement is accompanied with a certificate 
from the manufacturers as to its quality, 
and that the Commissioners employ a 
special expert to inspect and test each 
delivery of cement, in accordance with 
the requirements of the contract. 


Questions. 


Scottish and Welsh Historical 
Monuments. 

Mr. LLEWELYN WILLIAMS (Car- 
marthen District): To ask the Prime 
Minister whether the Royal Commission, 
recently appointed to make an inventory 
of the ancient and historical monuments 
and constructions connected with or 
illustrative of the contemporary culture, 
civilisation, and conditions of life of 
the people of Scotland from the earliest. 
times to the year 1707, and to specify 
those which seem worthy of preservation, 
has yet commenced its labours ; whether 
it is the intention of the Government 
to take steps to preserve the ancient 
monuments specified by the Commission ; 
and whether he is prepared to recommend 
the appointment of a similar Commission 
for the discovery and preservation of 
ancient and historical monuments in 


Wales. 


(Answered by Sir H. Campbell-Banner- 
man.) I understand that the Royal 
Commission on Scottish monuments has 
not yet begun its labours. The Govern- 
ment must wait for its Report before 
coming to a decision as to the subject 
raised in the second part of the Question. 
With regard to Wales, a country rich in 
monuments, my right hon. friend cannot 
make any announcement at the moment, 





but he will be prepared to consider any 
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representations that may be made to 
him on the matter. 


Questions. 


Telegraphists with Knowledge of 
Technical Telegraphy. 

Mr. SEAVERNS (Lambeth, Brixton) : 
To ask the Postmaster-General whether 
he can state the number of telegraphists 
of both sexes who, on 3lst December, 
1907, possessed the increment for a 
knowledge of technical telegraphy ; and 
whether he can state the number of 
telegraphists of both sexes who were 
eligible to obtain it. 


(Answered by Mr. Sydney Buzton.) 
I am afraid I have not got the informa- 
tion desired by my hon. friend, and it 
could not be obtained without con- 
siderable trouble and expense. 


Punishment of Minor Offences in the 
Post Office. 

Mr. SEDDON (Lancashire, Newton) : 
To ask the Postmaster-General whether 
his attention has been called to the notice 
recently issued regarding punishments 
for minor irregularities among the postal 
staff for the purpose of discouraging the 
practice of asking written explanations, 
and suggesting in place that verbal 
teproofs should be administered by 
supervising officials; whether he is 
aware that the superintendent of the 
Bristol telegraph staff has issued in- 
structions to controlling officers that they 
should possess memorandum books and 
keep records of mistakes and minor 
offences; and whether, in view of this 
order, he will withdraw the recent notice, 
in view of its effect in securing the record 
of misdemeanours without the record 
of the officer’s explanations. 


(Answered by Mr. Sydney Buzton.) 
The notice to which the hon. Member 
refers in the first part of his Question 
‘was issued by my special instructions 
for the benefit of the staff. Though 
the practice of recording minor irregu- 
larities has been discontinued experi- 
mentally, it will still be necessary to 
deal specially with cases of habitual 
carelessness, but where it is thought 
necessary to keep a record it should be 
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an official record. There appears to 
have been some misunderstanding at 








Questions. 


the matter right. 


Lawlessness in Karachi. 

Mr. HART-DAVIES (Hackney, N.): 
To ask the Secretary of State for India 
whether his attention has been drawn 
to the prevalent state of lawlessness and 
insecurity of person and property in the 
city of Karachi; and whether he will 
urge on the Government of India the 
necessity of a speedy reorganisation of 
the police. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Morley.) 
I have seen reports in the newspapers, 
from which I gather that the Government 
of Bombay have recently made urgent 
representations on this subject to the 
Government of India. I have no doubt 
that the Government of India will deal 
with the question of reorganisation as 
expeditiously as possible, and I do not 
think that anv action on my part is 
necessary. 


Place of Worship of the Gordon 
Highlanders at Jullundur. 

Sr J. JARDINE (Roxburghshire) : 
To ask the Secretary of State | for 
India, what arrangements, if any, have 
been in force in the Jullunder Cantonment 
to enable the 2nd Battalion of the Gordon 
Highlanders to have Divine Service 
according to Presbyterian rites ; whether 
they have been allowed to worship in 4 
consecrated church belonging to the 
Government of India ; and whether they 
were allowed in that church to solemnise 
Holy Matrimony and Holy Communion. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Morley.) 
I would refer the hon. Member to my 
Answer to his second Question on the 
same subject. I have no more precise 
information as to the arrangements 
made. As the hon. Member is aware, 
the Gordon Highlanders have now been 
moved to Calcutta, where there is 4 
Presbyterian church 


Sir J. JARDINE: To ask the Secre- 
tary of State for India whether he is 
aware that a licence.was given by the 
Bishop of Lahore for the holding of 
divine service according to the rites of 
the Church of Scotland, and will he say 
whether that licence has been withdrawn ; 
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and whether the removal of the Gordon | to the contractor for the building, and 
Highlanders from Jullundur to Calcutta | it would not be in the interests of 
has been ordered with reference to the| the successful carrying out of con- 
absence of church accommodation {or | tracts that any other copies should be 
Presbyterians at Jullundur. distributed. 








; 
(Answered by Mr. Secretary Morley.) | Delay in Effecting Improvements to Irish 
I understand that the Bishop of Lahore | National Schools. 
authorised the use of the Anglican church | : : 
at Jullundur for Presbyterian services | Mr. FIELD: To ask the Secretary . 
tit |to the Treasury whether he is aware 
other than the celebration of Holy Com- | that only £3,939 was expended by the 
cng RO Ped Re eg mee ud Board of Works up to 10th February, 
licence has been withdrawn. But orders | 1907, out of the special building grant of 
have now been given that Scottish | 49 99 ‘which was voted in addition to 
regiments shall not be posted, save in a | Min vices’ Vebo of ahead S20NNe ae 
temporary emergency, to military sta- | ved itil” Ses ali Jain th 
tions where there is not a Presbyterian | pang expending this possess d 
oe greg ean d prin for — n°? | money ; whether he is aware that it is 
cl * pong Stell AP tes ro voted to immediately remedy the un- 
ee ; presum®Y | sanitary and unsafe condition of many 


directed in accordance with those orders. | existing national schools, and to provide 
Alleged Boycott of Irish Materials by the | better accommodation for children in 
Irish Board of Works. Ireland; and whether he can _ state 

what steps he is prepared to take to 


oe bir = mg the gine hs /compel the Board of Works to carry 
the Treasury whether he can explain the | ou¢ the orders of Parliament. 


partial boycott of Irish materials by the | 
Board of Works in Ireland with regard to | 
the College of Science, the building in | 
Tullamore, and other cases ; and whether | 
he can say why a copy of the specifica- | 
tions for buildings cannot be furnished 
to a Member of this House. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) My hon. 
friend the Sécretary to the Treasury has 
asked me to answer this Question. Since 
the hon. Member gave notice of the 
Question, I have given a very full Answer 
| to a Question on the subject put by Me 
pres Mr. : / hon. Member for North Kildare on 27t 
(Answered by Mr. Runciman.) I am Vehesany. If the. ini: Manion: 0 


not sure what buildings the hon. Mem- | : h 
ber has in mind in his reference to Tulla- | Tefer to that Answer, he will see that no 








more and other cases. If he refers, as [| 2Voidable delay has taken place in the 
suppose, in the case of Tullamore to the | departments of the Board of Works or 
contemplated new post office, I am in- | the Commissioners of National Educa- 


formed that the specification for this| tion in connection with the work of 
building has not yet even been preparedf | school building. gg, ky 

I can assure him, however, that no boy. | . id 

cott of Irish materials by the Board o- | Licensing Statistics. 

Works has taken place. in connection | Mr. CROSSLEY (Cheshire, Altrin- 
with the College of Science or any | cham) : To ask the Secretary to the 
other building in their charge, as Irish | Treasury whether he will grant a Return 
materials are being employed wherever (relating to county boroughs) of the 
their use is compatible with efficiency, | retail licences for spirits or wine dealers 
suitability, and economy. In the case | granted by the Excise for premises which 
of the College of Science about 86 per are exclusively used for the sale of in- 
cent. of the building material to be used | toxicating liquors or of intoxicating 
is Irish. Specifications for buildings are | liquors and mineral waters or other 
only prepared with the object of enabling non-intoxicating drinks, and which have 
firms to tender for the works, and for /no internal communication with the 
the use of the contractors by whom the | premises of any person who is carrying 
Works are carried out. The only copy/|on any other trade or business, with 
of the specification issued is that given | particulars for each borough. 
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(Answered by Mr. Runciman.) The 
Return could not be given without the 
expenditure of an amount of time and 
labour quite disproportionate to the 
value of the information to be derived 
from it. 


Questions. 


Fatal Accidents in Carnarvonshire 
Slate Quarries. 


Mr. ELLIS DAVIES (Carnarvonshire, 
Eifion): To ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department what was 
the number of fatal accidents in slate 
quarries in Carnarvonshire during the 
year ending 3lst December, 1907, to 
those employed inside, and outside the 
quarries ; and what proportion the acci- 
dents to those inside bear to the total 
number of workmen inside the quarry. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Gladstone.) 
The number of fatal accidents to those 
employed at slate quarries in Carnar- 
vonshire during the year ending 31st 
December, 1907, was as follows— 


Inside the quarries -~— - 
Outside the quarries - - 


bo 0 


The proportion the accidents to those 
inside bear to the total number of work- 
men inside the quarry was 1 in every 386, 
or nearly 2°6 per 1,000. 


Swine Fever. 

Sir W. J. COLLINS (St. Pancras, 
W.): To ask the hon. Member for South 
Somerset, as representing the President 
of the Board of Agriculture, if he will 
publish the results of the recent investi- 
gations of the veterinary officers of the 
Board into the nature of swine fever 
with a view to its prevention; whether 
the pathology of swine fever shows it 
to be a disease against which the methods 
of slaughter, disinfection, etc., success- 
fully employed against other epizootics, 
can be employed with similarly good 
results; and, if not, whether the Board 
considered the large expenditure in- 
volved in carrying out such methods in 
the case of swine fever is warranted. 


(Answered by Sir Edward Strachey.) 
Full particulars of the investigations to 
which my hon. friend refers will be pub- 
lished as part of the Annual Report of 
the chief veterinary officer. The success 
of stamping out a disease by slaughter 
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and disinfection, etc., does not depend 
so much on its pathology as upon its 
epizootiology, and the epizootiology of 
swine fever renders it very doubtful 
whether wholesale slaughter of affected 
and contact animals is a_ practicable 
undertaking. The Board do not con- 
sider that the large expenditure that 
would be involved in carrying out such 
an operation would be justified. 


Education Bill — Effect of Clause 1, Sub. 
Sections (1) and (2) on Single School Areas, 

Mr. STEWART-SMITH (Westmore- 
land, Kendal): To ask the President 
of the Board of Education if he will 
state what will be the effect of Clause 1, 
Sub-Sections (1) and (2), of the new Act in 
the case of a single-area school adminis- 
tered under a trust scheme, and by 
which, under the terms of Section 13, 
Sub-Sections (1) and (2), of the Act of 
1902, the whole of the rate levied for 
educational purposes has been paid 
from the trust funds since the appointed 
day of 1902; will the present Act em- 
power the county council to demand this 
sum, or any part thereof, from the trust 
funds and apply the same to the relief 
of the rate; and, if so, will such sum 
be credited to the overseers of the 
parish by the county treasurer in redue- 
tion or extinction of the rate for the 
parish or area served by the said school. 


(Answered by Mr. McKenna.) It is 
proposed to repeal Section 13 of the 
Education Act, 1902, and in that case 
no claims can in future arise under that 
section. | 


Appointment of Additional Magistrates 
for County Tipperary. 

Mr. CONDON (Tipperary, E.): To 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether the attention 
of the Lord Chancellor h2s been called 
to the necessity for the appointment of 
additional justices of the peace in the 
County of Tipperary, and especially 
the Cashel district ; whether he is aware 
that at the last court day in Cashel the 
suitors and their solicitors were kept 
waiting for some hours, and that the 
proceedings were eventually abandoned, 
owing to no justice of the peace or resi 
dent magistrate attending ; whether he 
is aware that in the Cashel district, which 
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3 Nationalist, there is no popular magis- | sort of compensation ; and, if so, whether 
rate except ex-officio; whether he can| this man’s case will be taken into 
tate if the Lord Chancellor’s attention | consideration. 
jas been called to this condition of the 
nagisterial bench; and whether he| (Answered by Mr. Runciman.) I am 
intends to deal with the matter | carefully considering whether I can do 
immediately. anything to assist this man, but the 
d by Mr. Birrell.) The Lord nage -cheipore great reais and 
Answered by Mr. Birrell. e Lor am unable to announce any decision. 
neler informs me that he has from “> 
‘ime to time been considering the ques- | Territorial Army-—Training of Officers on 
ion of the appointment of additional | the Unattached List. 
nagistrates in the several districts of| Mr. C. H. CORBETT (Sussex, East 
the County Tipperary, including the | Grinstead): To ask the Secretary of 
(ashel district, and within the last two | State for War whether facilities for drill- 
years he has appointed twenty-nine ing, attending annual trainings, and the 
magistrates in that county. There | like, will be given to officers of the Terri- 
we now 230 magistrates on the roll | torial Army, posted to the unattached 
v tho welve have | lists of their counties, who may desire to 
of the county, of whom t | Hsts OF C ti é 
been authorised to attend the Cashel | maintain their military efficiency pend- 
Petty Sessions, in addition to the ing absorption in other units as vacancies 
resident magistrate and the chair- | occur. 
man of the local district council. Two | 
of the twelve above-mentioned were | ‘i a Py Mr. Secretary Haldane.) 
appointed in August last. The Lord | Officers who become supernumerary in 
Chancellor had not been informed of | their units or are placed on the unat- 
the adjournment of cases referred to | tached list on transfer to the Territorial 
forwant of the attendance of magistrates, | Force may attend the annual training in 
but he will inquire into the matter. | camp, provided that they take the place 
| of an officer of the same or higher rank 
Memorial of Transition Teachers in and that the total number of officers 
Ireland. | trained in camp does not exceed the total 
CoLoneL McCALMONT (Antrim, E.): | number on the establishment of the units. 
= ask se mig: fae ge 4 = = | pevegton the nee og may — 
ieutenant of Ireland whether he has | under these conditions with any unit i 
received a memorial and statement of | the command. Pay and allowances will 
claims from the transition teachers | be admissible to officers attending train- 
(Ireland) ; and, if so, whether he can see | ing under these conditions. 
his way to giving them favourable | 
consideration. —— 





(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) I have | 
received the memorial referred to. [| 
would refer to the Answer which I gave 
on 3rd instant to the Question on the | Naval Gun Reserves, 
subject put by the hon. Member for | Mr. BELLAIRS (Lynn Regis): I beg 
South Down. to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether in 1904 the whole of the guns 
in the naval and marine gunnery train- 
of Royal Small Arms Factory. ing establishments were part of the 
CotoneL LOCKWOOD (Essex, Ep-| reserve guns of the Fleet; whether 
ping): To ask the Financial Secretary | he is aware that about two years ago 
to the War Office whether a workman | nearly the whole of these guns were 
named West, in the Royal Small Arms | withdrawn and their places taken by 
Factory, Enfield Lock, at the age of 62, specially made cast-iron guns; and 
after suffering the misfortune of a series | whether the reserve of guns is now less 
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Compassionate Allowance to West, Late | 





of accidents during the last twelve years, | in proportion to the guns afloat than it 
has now been discharged without any } was before these guns were withdrawn. 
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Tue SECRETARY to tHe ADMIR- 
ALTY (Mr. EpmMunp Rosertson, Dun- 
dee): The reply to the first Question is 
in the negative. Only 24 per cent. of 
these guns were then included in the 
reserve. As regards the second Question, 
only a portion of the guns belonging 
to these establishments were withdrawn 
for fleet use, and replaced by cast-iron 
guns for drill purposes. As _ regards 
the third Question, the reserve remains 
unaltered. 


Territorial Army—Regimental Sergeant- 
Majors and Bandmasters. 


*Mr. REES (Montgomery Boroughs) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether, in the Territorial Army, 
the regimental sergeant-majors and band- 
masters will be given the rank of warrant 
officers as is done in the case of similar 
non-commissioned officers in the Regular 
Army. 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Hatpaneg, Haddington) : The 
reply is in the negative. 


Service Abroad—Furlough Regulations. 
Smrr BERKELEY SHEFFIELD (Lin- 
colnshire, Brigg): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether he 
is prepared to grant facilities to non- 
commissioned officers and men of good 
conduct serving in India or on foreign 
service for the means of returning home 
on furlough, as enjoyed by commissioned 
officers, in view of the fact that such 
a privilege would stimulate their re- 
engagement with the Colours. 


Mr. HALDANE: This subject is 
now under consideration with the India 
Office. It is one which involves im- 
portant considerations, such as increase 
in the pension list, diminution in the 
strength of the Army Reserve, and the 
effect of climate on the constitution of 
the soldier. These are matters which 
do not admit of being settled off-hand. 


Army Clothing Contracts. 

Mr. RAMSAY MACDONALD (Leices- 
ter): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War whether his attention has been 
drawn to the wages paid by a firm of 
clothing contractors upon Government 
work, showing that the men’s coats were 
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being made and finished at the rate of 
1s. 54d. each ; whether such a firm comes 
within the scope of the Fair Wages Clause ; 
and whether he proposes to take any 
action. 


Mr. HALDANE: As far as I have 
been able to ascertain, the rate of wages 
quoted by the hon. Member are some- 
what below those actually paid by the 
contractor referred to. The case clearly 
does come within the scope of the Fair 
Wages Clause, but the difference in the 
methods by which work is carried on in 
this particular trade makes it extremely 
difficult to compare rates paid by one 
firm with those of another and thus 
ascertain what the current rates really 
are, and I am not prepared to say that 
this contractor is actually infringing the 
Clause. As the hon. Member is aware, a 
Committee is now sitting to consider 
whether improvements cannot be made 
in the administration of the Fair Wages 
Clause. An inspector is now engaged 
in investigating the conditions under 
which the Army clothing contracts are 
being carried out, and no conclusion can 
be arrived at until he has completed 
his inquiry, and I have called for a 
special report, as soon as this is done, 
on the case. 


Mr. CURRAN (Durham, Jarrow) asked 
whether it was not possible for the Govern- 
ment to establish factories for the purpose 
of the manufacture of clothes for the 
civil, military, and naval servants under 
direct Government supervision, instead 
of letting the work out to sweating con- 
tractors. 


Mr. HALDANE: It is possible, but 
everything the Government does is so 
costly. It could only be done by an 
enormous increase of the Army Estimates. 


Mr. CURRAN: Is it not the case 
that sweating contractors make hand- 
some profits by robbing the workmen? 
Can not that profit be employed in 
establishing factories ? 


Mr. HALDANE: We are doing every- 
thing we can to prevent sweaters from 
being engaged in making Army clothes. 
In some cases we fail. 
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Volunteers and the Social Democrats. 
Mr. GEORGE ROBERTS (Norwich) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
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‘whether he is aware that J. West, an 


War whether his attention has been | 


called to the action of a body of men, 


some thirty in number, belonging to the | 


Ist Herts Volunteer Battalion of the 


Bedfordshire Regiment, who, fully armed | 


with rifles and side-arms, and headed 
by three staff sergeants in uniform, are 
alleged to have been guilty of disorderly 


conduct at a public meeting held under | 
the auspices of the Social Democratic | 
party at Letchworth on 2nd March: | 


whether it is to be understood that 
members of the new Territorial force are 


encouraged to attend in force at public | 
meetings held to criticise military matters | 


for the purpose of disturbing and break- 
ing up such meetings; and whether he 
will take steps to prevent a recurrence 
of such conduct in the future. 


Mr. HALDANE: A number of Volun- 
teer recruits on returning from evening 
parade went into a hall where a lecture 
purporting to be on the subject of the 
Territorial Army to which the military 
were invited, was being given, and were 
joined there by their sergeant-instructor. 
On finding that the lecture consisted of 
a series of abusive statements interspersed 
with what he considered to be untrue 
allegations against the Army and its 
officers and men, the sergeant-instructor 
protested vigorously. The meeting was 
noisy, but it is not the case that it was 
broken up by the Volunteers. The officer 
commanding the regiment has drawn 
the attention of all concerned to the 


employee at the Royal Small Arms. 
Factory, Enfield, received an injury to 
his arm in 1885; that he met with a 


| serious accident to his leg in 1886, and 


also an accident by which he lost the 
sight of one gye in 1887; that he was 
ruptured in 1895; and that he met with 
a further accident in 1897 which injured 
the sight of his remaining eye, and a 
subsequent injury which destroyed the 
use of two fingers of the right hand ; 
whether he is also aware that in 1887 
he received the sum of £73 compensation 
for the loss of his eye, which sum, upon 
his being restored to work, was deducted 
from his weekly wages until it was re- 
paid; and that, upon reaching the age 
of sixty-two, he has now been discharged 
without any allowance or compensation 
for injuries received; and whether he 
will consider if a sympathetic allowance 
can be made to this man. 


Tae FINANCIAL SECRETARY to 
THE TREASURY (Mr. Runciman, Dews- 
bury): I am carefully considering 


| whether I can do anything te assist this 


man, but the question presents great 
difficulties and I am unable to announce 
any decision. 


Communication with the West Indies. 
Mr. WEDGWOOD (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme): I beg to ask the Secretary to 


‘the Treasury whether an extra total 


payment of £35,000 is to be made by 
the British Treasury to some steamship 


/company in order to facilitate communi- 


provisions of the King’s Regulations | 


dealing with the attendance of soldiers 
at public meetings. 


Is this the sort of int tion of public | 
themivedigee) rhc rerie, pole? joe’ payment of £3,750 a year for ten years 


meetings we might expect if the policy of 


compulsory military training suggested 


by the Social Democratic party were Packet Company by the British Ex- 


_chequer in respect of an improved Inter- 


adopted in this country. 
ters into which I will not presume to 
inquire. 


Royal Small Arms Factory, Enfield— 
Compensation for Accidents. 


cation between the various West Indian 
Islands; and, if so, what compensating 


| benefits accrue therefrom to the British 
| taxpayer. 
Mr. JOHN WARD (Stoke-on-Trent) : | 


Mr. RUNCIMAN: An increased - 


is payable to the Royal Mail Steam 


Colonial Mail Service in the West Indies 
Mr. HALDANE: These are high mat- | 


| 


under a contract dated 29th August last. 
Full particulars will be found in House 


'of Commons Paper No. 24 of 1908 


recently circulated. 


| 
1 


Mr. HAROLD COX (Preston): When 


Mr. BRANCH (Middlesex, Enfield) : | is it proposed to take the Motion approv- 


I beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury | ing this contract ? 
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Mr. RUNCIMAN: At the earliest 
possible moment so that there may be 
no interruption of the service. 


Mr. WEDGWOOD: Can the hon. 
Gentleman answer the last part of my 
question ? 


Mr. LEIF JONES (Westmoreland, 
Appleby): What will happen if the 
contract meets with the disapproval of 
the House of Commons ? 


Mr. RUNCIMAN : If the House dis- 
approves the arrangement will fall 
through. As to the last part of the 
question that is largely a matter of 
opinion, and the benefits could only be 
stated at considerable length. No doubt 
my hon. friend will have an opportunity 
of hearing them. 


Income-Tax Abatements. 

Str F. CAWLEY (Lancashire, Prest- 
wich) : I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether abatement of income- 
tax can be claimed on an income of 
£690 per annum when that income is 
derived from dividends which are paid 
free of income-tax. 


Mr. RUNCIMAN: An income of 
£690 free of tax represents a gross income 
of over £700, and does not therefore fall 
within the statutory limits of abatement. 


British Trade Agent at Gyantse. 
*Mr. REES (Montgomery Boroughs) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India whether the British trade agent 
at Gyantse has been withdrawn ; and 
whether the like official at Gartok has 
been, and will be, retained. 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 


INDIA (Mr. Morey, Montrose Burghs) : 
No, the British trade agent at Gyantse has 
not been withdrawn, nor the agent who 
was appointed at Gartok under Article 5 
of the Lhasa Convention. 





Indian Penal Code—Punishment for 
Sedition. 

Mr. O'GRADY (Leeds, E.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India 
whether he is aware of the many cases of 
printers and editors of papers in India 
generally who have been sentenced to 
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long terms of rigorous imprisonment and 
mulcted in large amounts in fines, under 
the sedition clauses of the Penal Code, 
for publishing what the police term 
seditious articles ; whether the charge of 
sedition is simply that of Nationalist 
propaganda in the majority of cases; 
whether the persons charged have usually 
been young men, many of them under 
twenty years of age; and whether, in 
view of the fact that the campaign 
against the Press by the Government is, 
in native opinion, a campaign against the 
faith and aspirations of a people, and 
having regard to all the circumstances 
of the matter, he will take steps to have 
an inquiry with a view of defining sedition 
within the meaning of the Code, or with 
a view of amending the Code. 


Questions. 


Mr. MORLEY: My hon. friend has 
not acquainted himself precisely with the 
subject about which he questions me. 
The word “sedition” does not occur 
in the text of the Penal Code, and persons 
are not sentenced for “‘ what the police 
term seditious articles,” but for what 
duly constituted courts, and, in some 
cases, juries mainly composed of Indians, 
find to be violations of the law. All the 
terms under which charges are framed 
are explained in the Code, and I see no 
need for inquiry. So long as the persons 
concerned give expression to their “ faith 
and aspirations ” without attempting, in 
the language of the Code, to excite 
hatred, contempt, disaffection, or enmity 
between class and class, they will, I am 
quite sure, not be disturbed. 


*Mr. REES: Are not these young men 
the agents of syndicates for the propaga- 
tion of sedition who themselves escape 
prosecution by elaborate precautions; 
and in these articles is not British India 
described as a hell upon earth, and 
Englishmen as worse than Nero, Nadir 


Shah, and the devil ? 














[No Answer was returned. ] 


Bengal Opium Exports. 

Mr. O'GRADY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India whether, in 
view of the fact that the export of 
Bengal opium has fallen from 53,583 
chests in 1906-7 to 48,000 in 1907-8, 
and the further fact that the area of 
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cultivation has extended from 553,697 
in the former period to 562,500 in the 
last year quoted, he can inform the 
House whether the resulting crops of 
such extended area is or will be exported 
to other countries than China, or whether 
the habit of opium consumption is 
growing among the peoples of India ; 
and that such extended area of cultiva- 
tion is to meet such home demand ; and, 
if so, whether steps will be taken to 
drastically reduce the area of cultivation 
below that of 1906-7. 


Questions. 


Mr. MORLEY: There has been no 
extension of the area under poppy. 
The standard or maximum area fixed for 
regulating the grant of licences to culti- 
vate was fixed for 1906-7 at 594,000 
acres. The area actually harvested in 
that year was 553,697 acres. For 1907-8 
the standard area was reduced to 562,500 
acres. The actual area, when returned, | 
will prove to be below this figure. For 
1908-9 the standard area has again been 
reduced to 500,000 acres. I am afraid 
the drastic reduction demanded by my | 
hon. friend would hardly extend employ- 
ment. 


Calcutta Police Court—Whipping for 
Political Offences. 
Mr. O'GRADY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India whether 
his attention has been called to the 


{10 Marcu 1908} 





official statement made in the Bengal 
Legislative Council that the number | 
of persons sentenced to whipping in the | 
Calcutta police court during the last | 
three years is as follows: 1905, 376; | 
1906, 321; and 1907, 402; whether 





he will inform the House in how many | Chinese 
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into the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, 
exempts juveniles also. 


Questions. 


Indentured Labour in Trinidad. 

Mr. SUMMERBELL (Sunderland): I 
beg to ask the Under-Secretary of State 
for the Colonies if he can state the 
number of indentured coolies introduced 
into Trinidad during the year 1907; 
the total cost of importing such coolies ; 
and also the proportion of such total 
cost contributed by the Government 
and the planters on whose behalf such 
coolies are introduced. 


Tue UNDER-SECRETARY or STATE 
FoR THE COLONIES (Mr. CauRCHILL, 
Manchester, N.W.): According to the 
latest information available, it was 
estimated that 1,800 immigrants would 
be introduced during the year 1907-8. 
The estimated expenditure of collecting 
and introducing immigrants during that 
period was £24,450, and of this sum 
one-third only is charged to the general 
revenue. I regret that I cannot furnish 
the hon. Member with figures for the 
calendar year, as the Estimates in 
Trinidad are prepared for the financial 


|year running from 1;t April to 31st 


March. 


Mr. MOORE (Armagh, N.): Are 
these coolies imported under servile 
conditions ? 


Mr. STANLEY WILSON (Yorkshire, 
E.R., Holderness): And do they live 


in compounds ? 


Mr. CHURCHILL: The condition: 


are not the same as those under which 


labour was introduced into 


cases of political offences the punishment | South Africa. 


of whipping has been inflicted ; and | 
whether, in view of the fact that the | 
increase of punishment by whipping 


has taken place while Mr. Kingsford | (Lanarkshire, N.W.): I beg 


Game Reserves in Southern Nigeria. 
Mr. MITCHELL-THOMSON 
to ask 


has held the office of chief magistrate,|the Under - Secretary of State for 
steps will be taken to limit or abolish|the Colonies whether his attention 
such form of degrading punishment. | has been called to the statement on 

page 42 of the Report on Southern 
I have seen the} Nigeria for 1906 (No. 554 of 196), that 

| the only outcome of the present legisla- 
tion in game preservation ha* been to 
limit the shooting of a few bouwa fide 
European sportsmen, whilst the. constant 
drain of animal life taused by literally 


Mr. MORLEY: 
statement quoted. Under the existing 
law political offences are not punishable 
by whipping, so far as adults are con- 
cerned, and the Bill to amend the Whip- 
ping Act, which has been introduced 
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tens of thousands of native hunters, 
who shoot everything they see night 
and day, in season and out of season, 
throughout the year, remains unchecked ; 
and whether steps can be taken to put 
some effective check on this wholesale 
destruction of wild life. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: The Government 
of Southern Nigeria is taking reasonable 


steps, by the creation of game reserves | 


in various provinces, to check the in- 
discriminate destruction of animal life. 
It must, however, be recognised that 
with the small staff at the disposal of 
the Government it is not practicable 
to enforce the observance of game 
regulations over vast areas of densely 
populated forest country, where such 
legislation is not understood, and where 
in many districts every able-bodied 
man has been a hunter from time im- 
memorial. 


Mr. MITCHELL-THOMSON: Is | 


any attention to be paid to the state- 
ments in the Report from which this 
Question is a quotation ? 
Mr. CHURCHILL: Ye, Sir. 
Dinizulu. 

Mr. HERBERT (Buckinghamshire, 
Wycombe): I beg to ask the Under- 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether any evidence obtained at the 
preliminary examination of Dinizulu can 
be used against him at his trial; and 
whether having regard to the acknow- 
ledged obligations of His Majesty’s 
Government to see that he has a fair 
trial, His Majesty’s Government propose 
to allow him to be brought to trial in 
which evidence can be used against him, 


obtained upon charges so vague that he | 


cannot defend himself against them, 
in a fishing inquiry. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: The English law 
of evidence has been applied to Natal by 
local legislation and the Secretary of 
State has no reason to suppose that the 
Judges of the Supreme Court will allow 
Dinizulu’s trial to proceed on inad- 
missible evidence. I may add that Lord 


Elgin has received the following tele- 
gram upon this subject from the Governor 
arrangements 


of Natal: No have 
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been made for the trial of Dinizulu, 
No date has been or can be fixed pending 
conclusion of the preliminary examina- 
tion. After the Crown has led its evid- 
ence at the preliminary examination the 
defence can at that inquiry Jead evidence 
on behalf of the prisoner. An intima- 
tion has, I understand, been given by 


(Questions. 





| Dinizulu’s counsel that he will require 
|some weeks to obtain evidence when the 
|Crown’s leading of evidence is com- 
pleted. Any such request by an 
/accused person is always acceded to, 

Local counsel has been engaged to 
‘defend Dinizulu and Mr. Jellicoe an 
English barrister has officially informed 
| His Excellency that he came to Natal 
| with the concurrence of the Colonial 
Office to. defend the prisoner. The 
utmost access has all along been given his 
/counsel to the prisoner. Mr. Jellicoe 
‘before he was admitted to the bar here 
was allowed to see the prisoner to confer 
}and act as counsel. It is impossible to 
| say when the decision of the magistrate 
| who is conducting the examination may 
'be expected. If committed the trial 

of the prisoner will follow without any 

undue delay unless the Attorney-General 

in the exercise of his discretion thinks it 
‘ desirable to remit the case (after perusal 

of the preparatory examinations close) 
'to the magistrate for further investiga- 
'tion: or unless the Attorney-General 
directs that the prisoner be liberated 
forthwith. The Government have been 
| informed that the friends of the prisoner 

have ample funds to apply to the 
| prisoner’s defence, but on this point in 
| view of what has been suggested from 
| other quarters it is not possible to reply 


|to this question with any certainty 





Che-Kiang Railway Loan. 
Mr. MITCHELL-THOMSON : I beg 
| to ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether an agreement has been 
arrived at with the Wai-wu-pu regarding 
the Che-Kiang Railway loan ; and, if so, 
whether he can state its terms. 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir Epwarp 
Grey, Northumberland, Berwick): i 
am informed that an agreement has been 
signed; but I cannot state its precise 
terms, which have been arranged at 
Pekin with the British and Chinese 
Corporation. 
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Questions. 


Care of Children. 

Mr. GULLAND (Dumfries Burgh;s): I 
beg to ask Mr.Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether, in the inquiry about the re- 
arrangement of the duties of Government 
Departments,he will include the considera- 
tion of the advisability of combining the 
care of the interests of children under 
one Department or under a council 
representing the various Departments 
concerned. 
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Toe CHANCELLOR or tHE EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Asquiru, Fifeshire, 
E.) : Similarsuggestions have been made 
from several quarters, and, in principle, 
Ihave much sympathy with them. The 
practical and administrative difficulties 
in connection with the adoption of the 
proposal would be very considerable ; 
but I will take care that the matter is 
borne in mind in connection with the 
inquiry to which my hon. friend refers. 


Licensed Property and Death Duties. 


Mr. GEORGE FABER (York): I) 


beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer whether, in the case of licensed | 


properties which have been valued for 
purposes of death duties by the Com- 


missioners of Inland Revenue at a greater | 
number of years’ purchase than that 


provided by the Licensing Bill, 1908, 
the excess in the amount of the duties 


so demanded and paid will, in the event | 


of the Bill becoming law, be repaid by 
the Commissioners; and on what basis 


of value will licensed properties be | 


assessed by the Commissioners for death 
duties during the period of time before 
the Bill becomes law. 


Mr. ASQUITH: 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 


in assessing properties to estate duty is | 


not primarily the making of valuations, 
but the checking of valuations submitted 
by the accountable person. Valuations 


so arrived at in the past in accordance | 
with the provisions of the Finance Act | 
of 1894 cannot be affected by subsequent | 
legislation, and consequently there is | 
on the | 
hypothesis of the hon. Member—such | 
repayment as that suggested could be | 
The introduction of the L'censing | 


no ground on which—even 


made, 


Bill does not alter the basis of valuation, | stone, Leeds, W.) : 
Which remains, and will remain, if the | 
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Bill becomes law, the market value at 
the date of death, the accountable person 
having a right of appeal, in the event of 
disagreement, to the courts. 


Questions. 


*Mr. GEORGE FABER: Will the 
state of affairs be this, that on the one 
hand the duty will have been assessed on 
the full monopoly value of the license, and 
'on the other hand the Treasury intend 
| to confiscate the monopoly value ? 


[The Answer, if any, was inaudible.]} 


Factory Inspection. 

Mr. JOWETT (Bradford, W.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether until within 
the last twelve months it was considered 
necessary for all candidates for inspector- 
ship of factories, probationary and other- 
wise, to qualify in factory law and 
sanitary science; and, if so, whether he 
| will state what recent events or con- 
siderations have led him to the abandon- 
ment of this principle. 


I beg also to ask the Secretary of State 
'for the Home Department what dis- 
tinction will be made to enable occupiers 
of factories and factory operatives to 
know whether they are being interviewed 
by an inspector who is, or by a proba- 
tionary inspector who is not, qualified to 
express an opinion as to whether the 
Factory Acts are being complied with 
and sanitary requirements are being 
met. 


I beg further to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether, 


| having regard to the fact that the duties 
The functions of, 


of inspectors of factories are comprised 
in the administration of factory law and 
the application of sanitary science, he 
will consider the desirability of issuing 
an alternative syllabus, under which 
persons who have received nominations 
for inspectorships may, if they so desire, 
qualify for appointment in these two 
subjects, and postpone their examination 
in literature, languages, etc., until the 
end of two years probation. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Guap- 
The principle re- 
ferred to by my hon. friend has no‘ been 
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abandoned. As I informed him last 
week, all inspectors, with one or two 
special exceptions, such as the medical 
inspector, are required to qualify in 
factory law and sanitary science. The 
only change is that, whereas these two 
subjects previously formed part of the 
entrance examination, they are now 
deferred until a subsequent examination, 
which takes place at the end of two 
years’ probation. The reason for this 
is that a candidate’s knowledge of them 
can be more thoroughly tested after he 
has had practical acquaintance with 
the administration of the Acts, than 
before his appointment, when his know- 
ledge will be mostly book knowledge 
crammed for the purpose of the examina- 
tion. It is not the case that under the 
old system a candidate entered the 
service fully qualified to administer the 
Act, and express opinions whether its 
requirements were complied with. Under 
that sytsem, as under this, he had to 
learn his work under the direction and 
supervision of his superior officer, and 
no system could be devised which would 
do away with this necessity. I do not 
propose to make any alteration in the 
present scheme of examination. 


Earthenware Manufacture—Special 
Rules. 

Mr. JOHN WARD: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether he is contemplating the 
appointment of a Departmental Com- 
mittee to consider the revision of the 
special rules for the manufacture of 
earthenware and china, as a consequence 


of the passing of the Workmen’s Com- | 


regard to the technical nature of some 
of the processes, he will appoint 9 repre- 
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Hamstead Colliery Disaster. 

Mr. HAZEL (West Bromwich): [ 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether, when a 
fire broke out recently in the Hamstead 
Colliery, South Staffordshire, entombing 
more than twenty men, no properly 
equipped rescue-party could be found 
nearer than Yorkshire ; whether the only 
fully equipped colliery rescue-parties in 
England ere at Barnsley and Normanton, 
in Yorkshire ; and whether, in view of the 
importance of beginning rescue opera- 
tions at the earliest possible moment. 
when a colliery disaster has occurred, 
he can take any steps to require or 
encourage the provision of the latest 
and best form of rescue-apparatus within 
easy reach of all important mining 
districts. 


Mr. BYLES (Salford. N.): Before 
the Question is answered, may I ask 
whether the local miners have not shown 
extraordinary courage and readiness in 
going to the help of their imprisoned 
fellow-workmen ? 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: Oh, yes, most 
certainly. As regards the Question on 


the Paper I have to say that the two 


places mentioned in the Question are the 
only ones at present possessing stations 
at which breathing apparatus are pro- 
vided and men are regularly trained 
in their use. The Royal Commission 
on mines considered this subject at an 
early stage of their inquiry, and issued 
an interim report upon it last year. In 
view of the risks attending the use of 


/such apparatus, risks only too clearly 


i / dem ted at Courrieres and at Ham- 
pensation Act, 1906 ; and whether, having | ee eat 


sentative of the workers and @ represen- | 


tative of the manufecturers upon such 
Committee. 


Mr. GLADSTONE : 
propose to appoint such a Committee. 


It is required on other grounds besides | 
the passing of the Workmen’s Compensa- | 
tion Act, and its scope will be somewhat | 


wider than the mere revision of rules. 


I propose to include in the Committee | 


Yes, Sir; I/| 


stead, and the difference of opinion as 
the best appliance, they did not feel 
justified in recommending that its pro- 
vision should be made compulsory at 
the present time ; but they made certain 
proposals for the establishment of central 
rescue stations. I have been in corres- 
pondence with the Mining Association 


of Great Britain or the subject, with the 


result that steps are being taken towards 
the formation of other stations, and one 
station ‘recently completed in. Lancashire 
will shortly be available for use. What 
is much needed is further improvement 


representatives of the workers and of in the construction of rescue apparatus, 
the manufacturers, 





| and I hope the establishment of these 
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stations will give a stimulus to such im- 
provements as well as to the further 
organisation of rescue work. 


Questions. 


Mr. W. E. HARVEY (Derbyshire, N. 
E.): Can the right hon. Gentleman give 
the House any information as to what 
is going on at the mine ? 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I have given in- 
structions to the Inspector of Mines to 
let me know if he has any information 
with regard to the men, but I regret to 
say I have received no information up to 
the present. 


Mr. BRACE (Glamorgan, S.): Is it 
the intention of the Government to assist 
financially in the establishment of these 
rescue stations ? 


*Mr. GLADSTONE: We are doing all 
we can to promote the establishment cf 
these rescue stations. With regard to 
the appliance itself, experiments will 
soon be made on a large and effective 
scale to test the various forms of appa- 
ratus at present under our notice. I should 
be prepared to consider the giving of 
financial assistance if I was assured that 
the present position of the question is 
sufficiently advanced to make such assis- 
tance of real practical service. At pre- 
sent our knowledge on the subject is 
imperfect, and we do not know what 
appliance to recommend. In two cases 
—at Courriéres and Hamstead—the use 
of two different appliances has been 
accompanied by loss of life. It is too 
soon to consider the question of a 
Treasury grant. 


Mr. BRACE: The House will perhaps 
forgive me if I press this matter urgently, 
but I want the right hon. Gentleman to 
try and realise the point I am endeavour- 
ing to make. In the effort to provide 
the necessary appliances in the respec- 
tive districts, will the Government give 
financial assistance to those experiment- 
ing, because if it is left to voluntary 
effort alone that will rather defeat the 
object of the right hon. Gentleman ? 


Mr. GLADSTONE: We are giving 
every assistance we can to promote in- 
vention, and I would remind the hon. 
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still under the consideration of experts, 
representing both masters and men, on 
the Royal Commission. We are anxious 
to do anything practical on the subject, 
but I can add nothing to what I have 
said. 


Questions. 


. 
Mines (Eight Hours) Bill. 


Mr. WATT (Glasgow, College) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, whether, in view of 
the depressed condition of some of the 
industries of the country, and especially 
those industries which use large quan- 
tities of coal and are therefore largely 
dependent on the price of coal, he will 
defer the further progress of the Mines 
(Eight Hours) Bill until another session. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: The Answer is 
in the negative. 


Captain CRAIG (Down, E.) asked 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he 
was aware that there was a growing 
feeling in the country against this Bill 
on the ground that it was for the benefit 
of the few and would inflict incalculable 
hardships on the many. 


Mr. W. E. HARVEY asked whether 
that growing feeling was not due to the 
inaccurate statements which had been 
and were being made. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I would refer 
the hon. Member for East Down to a 
speech I made a year ago in the House, 
in which he will find my views fully 
stated, and in which I deliberately called 
the attention of the country to the 
possible risks to the consumer which were 
involved in, at any rate, any hasty 
legislation on this subject. I would 
remind the hon. Member that he took 
no part in that discussion. 


Caprarn CRAIG: Is it not the fact 
that since that time the feeling in the 
country has emphasised the very ex- 
pressions he made use of in that speech ? 


[No Answer was returned. | 


Mr. WATT asked ‘whether it was not 
the fact that much of the unemployment 
in the country was due to the high price 





Member that this particular question is 





of coal. 
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1’ Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir. The 
state of the coal industry has given em- 
ployment to a great number of men pre- 
viously unemployed. I may say that 
last year that reached the extraordinary 
total of 58,000. 


Mr. JOHN WARD asked whether it 
was not the fact that similar statements 
as to its injurious effect have been made 
against all industrial legislation during 
the last fifty or sixty years. 


[No Answer was returned.] 


Mr. GEORGE FABER: May 
I ask the hon. Gentleman whether, in 
view of the speech he made the other day 
to a deputation, he has not himself 
changed his views on the advisability 
of this legislation ? 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Certainly not. 


Coast Erosion—Damage to the Humber. 


Mr. STANLEY WILSON: I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
whether, in view of the fact that evidence 
has been recently given before the 
Royel Commission on Cozst Erosion 
that, unless some immediate steps are 
taken to further protect the sea banks 
in the districts of Kilnsea and Easington, 
there is danger of the sea breaking 
throvgh into the Humber and causing 
damege to the navigable channel, the 
Govenment will be prepared to make 
speci®] provisions for the adequate de- 
fence of the Humber and of the Spurn. 


TreE PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE (Myr. Ltoyp-Georee, Carnervon 
Boroughs): As I informed the hon. 
Member on 30th April lest the protection 
of the lowlends of Kilnsea and Easington 
is 2 duty devolving not upon the Govern- 
ment, but upon the owners of the land 
liable to be fleoded and upon the Corm- 
missioners of Sewers for the east parts of 
the East Riding of York. Any proposals 
which may be submitted to His Mejesty’s 
Government by the Commissioners of 
Sewers will receive careful consideration. 


Mr. STANLEY WILSON: Is the 


right hon. Gentleman aware that this 
danger is likely to become national and 
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not merely local, if it interferes with the 
navigable channel of the Humber ? 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: That is not 
my information. There is a Commission 
inquiring into this and other matters 
concerning the erosion of the coast. 


Mr. STANLEY WILSON: Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that this 
Commission is not’ likely to report for a 
considerable time and that this question 
is one of immediate and pressing urgency ? 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE : If the matter 
is pressing surely the landowners im- 
mediately concerned will deem it their 
duty to protect their own property. 


Mr. STANLEY WILSON: Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that 300 
acres of lend is lying absolutely derelict 
and is being s:crificed altogether by the 
landowners of this district ? 


[No Answer was returned.] 


Dock Accident. 

Mr. JOHN WARD: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
his attention has been called to an acci- 
dent which happened on 3rd March, 
during the construction of the King’s 
Dock, Swansea, by which a train of 
muck waggons ran into a gang of navvies, 
killing two and injuring several others ; 
whether, in view of the recent increase 
in accidents of a similar character upon 
public works, he will order a Govern- 
ment inquiry under the Notice of Acci- 
dents Act, 1894, into the cau-e and 
circumstances of such accident; and, 
if so, when and where will such inquiry 


be held. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE : The accident 
in question has been reported to the 
Factory Inspector under the provisions 
of the Factory and Workshop. Acts, and 
is not one coming within the scope of 
the Notice of Accidents Act, 1894, as 
amended by subsequent Acts. I under- 
stand that an investigation of the cir- 
cumstances attending the accident has 
already been made by the Factory 
Inspector. 
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Mr. JOHN WARD: Do I under- 
stand the right hon. Gentleman to say 
that docks do not come under the Notice 
of Accidents Act, 1894? Has his 
attention been drawn to the schedule in 
which docks are particularly mentioned 
as being still under the operation of that 
Act ? 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: It is very 
important that cases of this kind should 
not be inquired into by two Departments. 
I understand that the Home Office, under 
the la*er Act, have assumed the re- 
sponsibility for that, and the Board of 
Trade therefore cannot interfere. Any 
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further question should be addressed 
to the Home Secretary seeing that a} 
Factory Inspector is inquiring into the | 
matter already. 
West Riding Appeal. 
Mr. LANE-FOX (Yorkshire, W.R., | 
Barkston Ash): I beg to ask the Presi- | 
dent of the Local Government Board | 
whether he has yet been able to come to | 
a decision upon the appeal made to the | 
Board on 21st March, 1907, against the | 
decision of the auditor of the accounts of | 
the West Riding County Council, that 
sums representing fees in respect of the 
instruction of pupil teachers could be 
charged in the accounts as expenditure 
in respect of elementary education. 


THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Jonn 
Burns, Battersea): The appeal is still 
under consideration, but I hope shortly 
to be in a position to give my decision 
with regard to it. 


Government Employment. 

Mr. JOHN WARD: I beg to ask 
the President of the Local Government 
Board whether his attention has been 
called to the fact that while some Govern- 
ment Departments are discharging work- 
men other Departments are working 
numbers of their workmen long hours ; 
and whether, under these circumstances, 
he will ask for a conference of the heads 
of the great employing Departments, 
such as the War Office, Admiralty, and 
Office of Works, with a view to devising 
means for automatically reducing the 
hours of labour in cases of general short- 





age of work, or the exchange of suitable 
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workmen from one Department to another 
as occasion requires, and so prevent 
the unnecessary discharge of Govern- 
ment workmen. 


Questions. 


Mr. JOHN BURNS: My hon. friend 
has called my attention to the replies 
given by the Secretary of State for War 
and the Secretary to the Admiralty 
respectively, to Questions put to them 
with regard to the discharge of men at 
Woolwich, and the working of men 
overtime at Devonport. I cannot say 
how far the suggestion which he maker 
would be found to be feasible, but I wik 
bring it under the notice of the head of 
each of the Departments mentioned by 
him. 


Non-Provided Schools. 

Mr. LANE-FOX (Yorkshire, W.R., 
Barkston Ash): I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education whether, 
under the provisions of the Education 
Bill, non-provided schools which contract 
out will, while remaining subject to the 
control and inspection of the board, 
be entirely free from the control, inspec- 
tion and interference of the local educa- 
tion authority. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
oF EDUCATION (Mr. McKenna, Mon- 
mouthshire, N.): Yes, Sir subject to 
qualification in regard to anything that 
may be necessary for the purpose of 
medica! inspection and the School Attend- 
ance Acts. 


Royston School Teacher. 

Mr. LANE-FOX: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Education 
whether he is aware that last year the 
West Riding local education authority 
refused to confirm the appointment of 
Mr. O. B. Milnes as head teacher to the 
Royston School on educational grounds ; 
whether the Board confirmed such re- 
fusal; whether he has now been appoin 
ted head teacher to a larger school at a 
higher salary; and whether the Board 
have confirmed such appointment. 


Mr. McKENNA: The Board decided 
that the grounds upon which the local 
education authority refused their con- 
sent to Mr. Milnes’ appointment to the 
headmastership of the Royston School 
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were¥educationa]. They have received 
no notification of his appointment to 
another school, and such appointment 
would not require the board’s confirma- 
tion. 


Mr. LANE-FOX: Has the right hon. 
Gentleman refused the request of th¢ 
managers to conduct an inquiry into 
the circumstances of the case. 


Mr. McKENNA: If the hon. Member 
is referring to something which occurred 
months ago, I must ask for notice. I 
shall have to refresh my memory. 


Mr. RAWLINSON (Cambridge Uni- 
versity): Will the right hon. Gentle- 
man make further inquiries into the 
subject-matter of the Question ? 


Mr. McKENNA: If the hon. Gentle- 
man wishes I will do so. 


Commons Interest in the Lords. 
Mr. GULLAND: To ask the First 


Commissioner of Works, in view of the 
advisability that Members of this 
House should be aware of the pro- 
ceedings in the other House, whether 
he could make arrangements to place 
in the Member’s Lobby an indicator 
showing the subject under discussion 
and the name of the speaker in the 
House of Lords. 


' Mr. STANLEY WILSON : Before the 
right hon. Gentleman answers, is not this 
Question, in view of the fact that legisla- 
tion is to be brought in which would 
destroy the House of Lords, entirely 
unnecessary ? 


*THE FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Harcourt, Lancashire, 
Rossendale): I am not certain whether 
the gain to Members of the House would 
be commensurate with the cost entailed 
upon the taxpayer. I will, however, 
consider the matter thoroughly, though 
it is impossible now to insert any pro- 
vision in the Estimates for the coming 
year, and therefore I shall have time to 
consider the eventualities foreshadowed 
by the supplementary question. 


Mr. STANLEY WILSON: Leave it 


till after the next general election. 
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Kew Gardens. 


Mr. SUMMERBELL: I beg to ask 
the hon. Member for South Somerset, 
as representing the President of the 
Board of Agriculture, if he can state the 
number of British garderiers now on the 
books as qualified applicants for service 
in the Royal Gardens at Kew. 


Mr. J. A. PEASE 
Walden ; 
Eleven. 


(Essex, Saffron 
for Sir Epwarp Srracuey): 


Mr. SUMMERBELL: I beg to ask 
the hon. Member for South Somerset, as 
representing the President of the Board 
of Agriculture, if he can state whether 
the Richmond Borough Council recently 
appealed to his Department for better 
wages for the gardeners employed at the 
Royal Gardens at Kew; whether in such 
appeal the council drew specific attention 
to the high rate of living in the district 
as a reason for such increase; and, if so, 
will he state whether any action was 
taken thereon. 


Mr. J. A. PEASE: A communication 
on this subject was received from the 
Mayor of Richmond and was carefully 
considered. As my hon. friend is aware 
it has been decided that the present 
weekly allowance made to the gardeners 
is sufficient to provide them with adequate 
means of subsistence. The gardeners 
are not to any very great extent affected 
by the somewhat high rentals charged 
in the district inasmuch as they are all 
of them unmarried. 


Mr. SUMMERBELL: I beg to ask 
the hon. Member for South Somerset, as 
representing the President of the Board 
of Agriculture, if he is aware that his 
Department recently paid £1 per lecture 
for two courses of such lectures, that 
only one student attended, and that 
such student was not on the staff at Kew; 
and, if so, would he state what fees were 
paid by such student. 


Mr. J. A. PEASE: The reply to the 
first part of the Question is in the affir- 
mative. The student to whom my hon. 
friend refers was employed as a temporary 
technical assistant and on that account 
was allowed the privilege of attending 
the lectures without payment of a fee. 
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Questions. 
Scottish Veterinary Surgeons. 
Mr. MORTON (Sutherland): I beg 
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to ask the Secretary for Scotland whether 
either county or) named it is alleged that houses of annual 


all local authorities, 
borough, in Scotland are bound to ap- | 
point a veterinary surgeon ; whether the | 


duties to which he is appointed include | 


the inspection of all live animals exposed 
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| rating of the houses of the working classes 


“ 


| 


for sale for human food in all markets | 


within his jurisdiction ; and, if not, will 
he see, in the interest of public health, 


that the duties and regulations of the | 


office of veterinary surgeon are so 
amended as to secure that all animals 
intended for human food and offered for 
sale in any public market shall be in- 
spected and certified as being free from 
disease. 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Mr. Srycuatr, Forfarshire) : 
authority may appoint a_ veterinary 
surgeon for purpose of dealing with in- 
spection of any animal alive or dead 
intended for food of man, and, while 
such an appointment is not expressly 
imperative, the Local Government Board 
use every influence to induce local 
authorities to make one. 
surgeon appointed under Public Health 
Act is not bound to inspect all animals 
exposed for sale for human food in all 
markets within his jurisdiction. The 
duties of their veterinary surgeon have 
been extended by special arrangement 


A local | 


/as compared with the houses of the 


that in the district 
1 


leisured classes ; 


value under £20 are subjected to sys- 
tematic increased rating every alter 
nate year; that the local co- operative 
building society, which has existed for 
forty years and has built many streets 
of workmen’s houses in Stenhousemuir, 


is being killed by the gradual crushing 


} 
) 


process; that the houses of the leisured 
class are under-assessed : and whether he 
will cause an immediate public inquiry 
to be made and redress given. 


Mr. SINCLAIR : I have no information 
on the subject referred to by my hon. 
friend. He is no doubt aware that house- 
holders aggrieved at the valuation put 
upon the houses they occupy by the 
assessor are at liberty to appeal to the 
Valuation Appeal Court, and I am unable 


to take any special steps in the instance 
referred to. 


A veterinary | 


Mr. SMEATON: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that the tribunal to 
which working men have to appeal is 


| composed of the very men whose houses 


by certain authorities to include matters | 
other than those specifically mentioned | 


in Sections 43 and 60, but any general 
amendment of duties of veterinary sur- 
geons, 
in the above sections, 
legislation. I 
any undertaking in this respect. 


Mr. WATT (Glasgow, College) : 
Task if the Local Government Board in 
Scotland have yet established uniformity 
of inspection throughout the country ¢ 


Mr. SINCLAIR: They have no such | the trawlers ; 


power, so far as I am informed. 


House Rating at Stenhousemuir. 

Mr. SMEATON (Stirlingshire): I beg 
to ask the Secretary for Scotland whether 
he is aware that in parts of Stirlingshire, 
notably in the Stenhousemuir district, 


strong feeling has been aroused by the | 


May | 


contained as they are entirely | 
is a matter for | 
cannot at present give | 


| whether the gunboat H.M.S. 


are under-assessed 2 
Mr. SINCLAIR: No, Sir. 


Mr. SMEATON: May I give the 
right hon. Gentleman a list of houses 
under-assessed ? 


Mr. SINCLAIR: We shall be glad 
to have any information the hon. Member 
can give. 

a 

Illegal Trawling inthe Moray Firth. 

Caprain WARING (Banffshire): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 


« Skip- 


| jack” has been detailed for special duty 


off the coast of Donegal for the purpose 


of protecting the line fishermen against 


if so, whether he will cause 


/a gunboat to be detailed to the Moray 


raised by my 


Firth, where the line fishermen are also 
greatly in need of additional protection. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: On the first point 
hon. friend I have no 
information. Special instructions have 
already been given to use every effort with 
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the fleet at the disposal of the Fishery 
Board to aiford protection to the interests 
of the fisheries in the Moray Firth. 


Questions. 


Carrickfergus Harbour. 


CoLtoneL McCALMONT (Antrim, E) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
whether he has received a memorial from 
the Urban District Council and the 
Harbour Commissioners of Carrickfergus 
relative to the free use of the harbour by 
Government vessels, and the expense 
thereby to which the local authorities 
are put ; and, if so, whether, in considera- 
tion of these facts, he will give favourable 
attention to the prayer of the memorial 
by giving pecuniary assistance to the 
local authorities, as has been done 
recently in Sligo and other places. 


Mr. RUNCIMAN: As regards the 
memorial and the general question of 
giving further assistance to the harbour, 
I must refer the hon. and gallant Member 
to the Answer which I gave yesterday 
to the hon. Member for South Down. I 
cannot admit that the statutory exemp- 
tion of Government vessels from harbour 
dues affords any reason for altering the 
conditions of this loan. 


CoLonEL McCALMONT : Is it proper 
for the Government to make use of 
harbours constructed by private enter- 
prise, and the quays and roads leading 
thereto, without paying anything for 
them ? 


Mr. RUNCIMAN: The Carrickfergus 
Harbour is treated in exactly the same 
manner as every other harbour in the 
United Kingdom. 

Mr. J. MACVEAGH (Down, 8.) : Has 
the hon. 
memorial as to which I asked yesterday ? 


Mr. RUNCIMAN : Yes, Sir. 
Mr. J. MACVEAGH: When? Yes- 


terday you said the Treasury had not 
received it. 


Mr. RUNCIMAN: A day has inter- 
vened since then. 





{COMMONS} 








Questions. 


Ballintubber Prosecution. 
Mr. HAYDEN (Roscommon, §.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 


attention has been called to the remarks 


at a recent prosecution in Ballintubber, 


County Roscommon, made by Mr. Rice, | 


resident magistrate, to the effect that, 
in any other country but Ireland, a man 
situated in the position of one of the 
witnesses would have drawn firearms 
on the crowd, and of the protest made on 
the occasion by the defendant’s solicitor 
against such an incitement to a breach 
of the law made from the bench; and 





whether, under the circumstances, he will 
direct that this magistrate be not per- 
mitted in future to adjudicate in cases of 
this description. 


THE CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Brrre.t, Bristol, N.): I 
have referred this Question to the resident 
magistrate mentioned, who informs me 
that his remarks are not quite correctly 
stated in the Question. A case was being 
heard in which five men were summoned 
by the police to give sureties to keep the 
peace. The evidence showed that these 
men formed part of a crowd of about 
thirty persons who pursued the occupier 
of a grazing farm along the public road 
for almost a mile, yelling, screaming, 
booing and blowing horns at him. The 
police who were protecting the man were 
obliged to surround him in order to 
protect him from the violence of the 
crowd. In calling on the defendants 
to find sureties to keep the peace, Mr. 
Rice remarked that in many countries 
a man so attacked would be tempted 
to use force and even firearms to protect 
himself, and that it showed wonderful 
forbearance on the man’s part to have 








Gentleman now received the | 





put up with it for so long. The Govern- 
ment do not propose to take any action 
in the matter. 


Captain CRAIG: Is_ not that 
ex: ctly the same edvice as the right hon. 
Ger tlementhimself gave to the Houst ? 


Mr. BIRRELL: No, Sir; it is not. 
[Cries of * Very nearly.”’] 


Irish Arterial Drainage. 
Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
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the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland whether, 
in view of the serious and pressing need 
for drainage works in Clare and other 
parts of Ireland, the Government will 
give the matter their immediate con- 
sideration. 





Mr. BIRRELL: The question of 
arterial drainage in Ireland is one of con- 
siderable magnitude. Legislation would 
be necessary, and a very large amount of 
money must be forthcoming before the 
many drainage schemes brought to my 
notice can be taken in hand. It would 
therefore be futile for me to promise the 
immediate consideration which the hon. 
Member asks for. I can only say that 
the Government will consider the matter 
at the earliest possible opportunity. 


Butler Minors Estate, Clare. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieu‘enant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that on the Butler Minors estate, 
Ballylire, county Clare, there is a land- 
lord in the county Galway, Mr. William 
J. De Blacquiere, who resides at present 
in America, and who holds a farm of 
untenanted land on the above estate 
containing about 80 acres at Carrow- 
craheen, in the parish of Kilkeedy, 
county Clare, and has the same let on 
the eleven months system; whether 
his mother, Mrs. Annie De Blacquiere 
has signed the purchase agreements on 
his or her behalf for its purchase; and 
will the Estates Commissioners sanction 
the advance of money in this case, to 
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the Evicted Tenants (Ireland) Act, 1907] 
will be laid upon the Table. 


Questions, 


“s 

Mr. BIRRELL: The Estates Com- 
missioners inform me that the Return 
for the period ending 3lst December 
last is in a forward state of preparation, 
and they hope “that it will be ready for 
presentation before the end of the present 
month. 


Lisburn Registrar of Births and Deaths- 

Mr. J. MACVEAGH: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether his attention 
has been called to the fact that Dr. Orr 
has resigned the position of registrar of 
births and deaths to the Lisburn Board 
of Guardians; whether the guardians 
have refused to appoint a successor ; 





has arisen in consequence of the fact 
that the Belfast Corporation erected an 
infectious diseases hospital outside their 
city boundary and within the Lisburn 
Union, thus throwing upon the Lisburn 
Union the cost of the registration of 
deaths in that institution; whether he 
is aware that two deaths have occurred 
in the union owing to infected diseases 
communicated to residents by persons 
visiting patients in the Purdysburn 
hospital; and whether he will use his 
influence with the Local Government 
Board to exercise its powers to make 
the hospital a separate area, and thus 
place the cost on the Belfast Corporation 
instead of the Lisburn Union. 


bee he is aware that the difficulty 


Mr. BIRRELL: Dr. Orr has tendered 





the exclusion of small occupiers and 
farmers’ sons. 


| 
Mr. BIRRELL: The Estates Com- | 
missioners inform me that they cannot 
trace any proceedings as having been 
instituted before them. I have not yet 
heard whether proceedings for the sale 
of the estate are pending in the Land 
Judge’s Court, but am making inquiries 
on the subject. 


Return of Evicted Tenants. 

Mr. VINCENT KENNEDY (Cavan, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland if he 
will say when the quarterly Returns 





which are required under Section 3 of | that tnion last year was attributed to 


| his resignation as registrar of births and 
Ideaths because he objects to persons 
from fever-infected areas in Belfast 
attending at his office to register the 


| deaths of persons in Purdysburn hospital. 


The board of guardians have declined 
to appoint a successor to Dr. Orr, and 
the appointment now rests with the 
Lord-Lieutenant.' No difficulty is anti- 
cipated in finding a suitable successor to 
Dr. Orr, if he should persist in his re- 
signation. It is the fact that the fever 
hospital i in question was erected by the 
Belfast Corporation outside the city 
boundary, and in the Lisburn Union. 
The Local Government Board are aware 
that one death from spotted fever in 
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the cause mentioned in the Question, 
but the medical officer described the 
source of infection as unknown. The 
Local Government Board have nogpower 
to make the hospital a separate regis- 
tration area. That power, however, 
tests with the Registrar-General, who 
regrets that he cannot accede to the 
proposal. It would, he informs me, be 
entirely without precedent, in England, 
Scotland, or Ireland, to constitute a 
public institution, situate in a certain 
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returned maps, papers, etc., to the land- 
lord, saying they could not buy because 
they had no money ; and whether, seeing 
the injustice done both to landlord and 
tenant, and the certainty of trouble 
and confusion in the district through the 
action of a Government Department, 
| immediate action will be taken to provide 
| money for the Congested Districts Board 
| to carry out the sales which they under- 
took and led the public to believe they 
| could carry through. 





union, into a separate district to.form | 


part of another union. 


Irish School-House Plans. 
Mr. THOMAS O'DONNELL (Kerry, 


W.) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to | 
the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland whether | 


the official plans for the erection of 


school-houses in Ireland are yet ready ; | 
and, if not, when are they expected ; | 


and whether, owing to this delay, the 
manager of Ardamore National School, 
Lispole, county Kerry, has been unable 


to build, though Dr. Starkie described | 
the existing school as one of the worst, | 


if not the very worst, in Ireland. 


Mr. BIRRELL: The Commissioners 
of National Education inform me that 
the standard official plans are now ready 
for issue. As regards the proposed new 
school-house at Cloncurra which is in- 
tended to replace the present Ardamore 
School-house, the manager in November 
last intimated to the Commissioners that 
he would have special plans and specifica- 


tions prepared, but these have not yet | 
been submitted to the Commissioners. | 


If the manager does not now desire to 


furnish the special! plans, the Com- | 


missioners are prepared to proceed with 
the case according to the standard 
official plans. 


The Ventry Estate, Kerry. 
Mr. THOMAS O’DONNELL: I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord- 


Lieutenant of Ireland whether the Con- | 


gested Districts Board agreed to open 
negotiations for the purchase of the 
Ventry estate; 


arrangements as to price, arrears, ete., | 


| 


which they thought would end the 
connection between them; whether, | 


after months of waiting, the Board | 


whether, as a result | 
of this, landlord and tenants came to | 


| Mr. BIRRELL: The Congested Dis- 
| tricts Board decided at their meeting 
in November last to open negotiations 
for the purchase of the Ventry estate, 
|and they conveyed this information to 
| the agent and asked him for particulars 
‘of the property. Subsequently, owing 
to the want of funds for the improvement 
of estates, the Board had to postpone 
| negotiations in this and cther cases, and 
/consequently the particulars of the 
| estate were not furnished to them. The 
| Board were not cognisant of any arrange- 
iments between the landlord and the 
'tenants. They informed the hon. Mem- 
ber a month ago that they had postponed 
negotiations solely on account of the 
want of funds for effecting improvements. 
|As regards the concluding part of the 
| Question, I can only refer the hon, 
|Member to the very full statement 
which I made on the subject last Wednes- 
day. 


County Cavan Lieutenancy. 

Mr. VINCENT KENNEDY: To ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieu- 
when 
'the present lieutenant of county Cavan 
received his appointment, and the name 
| of the first magistrate who was appointed 
'on his recommendation, with the date 
of appointment. 


'tenant of Ireland if-he will state 


Mr. BIRRELL: The present lieu- 
tenant of county Cavan was appointed 
|by Letters Patent dated 15th March, 
1907. The Lord Chancellor informs me 
that the lieutenant’s first letter recom- 
mending the appointment of magistrates 
contained the names of four gentlemen, 
Messrs. P. McQuaid, E. Kieran, %. 
Saunderson, and 8. Whyte. These gentle- 
men were forthwith appointed, and thet 
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(Commissions bear the same date, namely, 
18th June, 1907. 


Mr. MOORE: Is it the fact that no 
statutory qualification is required to 
enable a gentleman to be appointed 
lieutenant of a county ? 


Mr. BIRRELL: _ My ignorance is so 
great that I cannot answer that Question 
without notice. 


Mr. LANE-FOX: Are there any mili- 
tary duties appertaining to the office and, 
if so, are they satisfactorily carried on ? 


Mr. BIRRELL: I hope so; I know 
nobody so well qualified to fulfil them 
as my hon. friend. 


Business Arrangements, 

Mr. BRAMSDON (Portsmouth): I 
beg to ask the Prime Minister whether, for 
the convenience of Members of the 
House, he will arrange that an announce- 
ment shall be made as early as possible 
in the No Lobby of the items of Govern- 
ment business that will be taken on the 
following day. 


Mr. ASQUITH: It is usual to make 
an announcement every Thursday of the 
business to be taken during the following 
week, and, when the course of business 
so outlined is departed from, due notice 
is given to the House. 


Goodall Estate, Roscommon. 

Mr. HAYDEN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland if he will state how many 
agreements have been lodged with the 
Estates Commissioners on the Goodall 
estate, county Roscommon; how many 
of those applications are for an advance 
in respect of holdings not in the occupa- 
tion of the applicants; can he state 
how many years purchase have those 
owners agreed to give the landlord; 
what is the estimated average number 
of years purchase of the Estates Com- 
missioners’ inspector on the holdings 
of the non-purchasing tenants; have 


the Commisioners excluded those tenants 
from the sale, and, if so, for what reason ; 
have the Estates Commissioners received 
any applications on behalf of evicted 
tenants, 


and, if so, have they taken 
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steps to bring about their reinstate- 
ment; and, if not, is it their intention 
to take such steps. 


Questions. 


Mr. BIRRELL: The Estates Com- 
missioners inform me that twenty-five 
purchase agreements have been lodged 
in connection with the estate referred 
to in the Question. All the applicants. 
for advances are in occupation of their 
holdings. The average number of years 
purchase is twenty-one and one-third. 
The report of the inspector is confidential 
and it would be contrary to practice to 
disclose the details of the report as regards 
the tenants who have not agreed to 
purchase. The Commissioners propose 
to make advances to the tenants who 
have agreed to purchase, with the excep- 
tion of three occupiers of grazing farms, 
portion of whose lands the Commissioners 
hope to acquire for the enlargement 
of some of the other holdings, and for 
the reinstatement of two evicted tenants 
from whom applications have been 
received. 


Glenahiery Outrage—Suggested Public 
Inquiry. 

Mr. JOHN REDMOND (Waterford) 
asked the Irish Secretary whether, having 
regard to the fact that the appeal in 
the claim for damages for malicious 
injury made by Lord Ashtown in respeet 
of the explosion at Glenahiery, had now 
been disposed of, and having regard to 
the fact that the only issue in that 
appeal was the question of malice, the 
Government would now institute a 
searching public inquiry into all the 
circumstances surrounding this case, with 
the view of discovering the guilty parties. 


Mr. BIRRELL: The Irish Govern- 
ment are not at present in possession 
of any information which would justify 
the belief that a public inquiry upon 
oath would secure proof of any facts 
which would lead to the discovery of 
the guilty parties. Such information 
may, however, be hereafter forthcoming, 
and whenever it is we shall be perfectly 
willing to take the steps most likely to 
discover the real authors of this out- 
rage. 


Mr. JOHN REDMOND: In view 
of the fact that the circumstances 
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connected with this outrage are sur- 
rounded by a cloud of suspicion, and 
that insinuations of all sorts have been 
made, does not the right hon. Gentleman 
think that, in the interests of the public 
as well as of individuals, a full inquiry 
ought to be held ? 


Mr. BIRRELL: I wish I could 
attach the same importance as the hon. 
Member to the results which must 
follow from a public sworn inquiry. 
If I thought there were any facts which 
we could lay before such a body which 
would result in the removal of these 
insinuations, I should be the very first 
to adopt the suggestion. Weare watching 
to see whether such information can be 
obtained, but a public sworn inquiry 
by itself is no certain instrument for 
the discovery of truth. 


Mr. BYLES: Is the right hon. Gentle- 
man keeping in mind the fact that this 
gentleman is the author of a publication 
called “*Grievances from Ireland” ? 


Mr. JOHN REDMOND: If the! 
right hon. Gentleman thinks a discussion | 
in this House would be unsatisfactory, 
is it not desirable to have a tribunal 
which could hold a public inquiry ? 


Mr. BIRRELL: I will consider 
what the hon. Member says, but I do 
not see what the reference to this inquiry 
would be or what evidence could be 
laid before it which is not already before 
the public. Some day soon we may 
become possessed of further facts which 
would enable a public inquiry to be of 
some utility, and not merely a means 
of spending public money. 


Mr. JOHN REDMOND: If the 
Government maintains that attitude 
it will be necessary for us to raise the 
whole question in this House. 


Mr. MOORE: If you do not, we will. 


Mr. JOHN REDMOND 
you will move for an inquiry. 
second the Motion. 


I hope 
I will 
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(Weekly Holiday). 
NEW BILL. 


FRUIT GROWERS (SCOTLAND) BILL, 

“ To give increased security of tenure 
to Fruit Growers in Scotland,” presented 
by Mr. Menzies; supported by Mr. 
Gulland, Mr. Ainsworth, Mr. Eugene 
Wason, Mr. Beale, and Mr. Dundas 
White ; to be read a -econd time upon 
Monday next, and to be printed. [Bill 
148.] 


POLICE (WEEKLY HOLIDAY). 


*Mr. REMNANT (Finsbury, Holborn) 
asked permission to introduce a Bill 
which he was* sure would command 
the sympathy of every Member of the 
House, viz., one which sought to give 
one day’s rest in seven to members of 
the police force of this country. He did 
not propose to dilate on the excellence of 
that force which was admitted and appre- 
ciated by everybody who lived in this 
country as well as by a great many who 
lived out of it. But he felt that he must 
call attention to the extraordinary 
| diversity of the duties of the police, 
| & atvetsity so great that it became 
The more one became 
eoeeaisea with the work of the con- 
stabulary the more one recognised the 
absolute necessity that great strength 
of character should be possessed by 
every member of that force, e-pecially 
when they considered the forbearance 
necessary to be shown in dealing witb 
various sections of the community, and 








that the police offier had himself 
in his own person to give an 
example of order, sobriety, integ- 


rity, and propriety of conduct to the 
rest of the country. Might he re 
mind the House of the position to-day 
with reference to the rest given to 
members of the Metropolitan Police 
Force, with which he was more closely 
connected. When a man joined that 
force he became entitled to one Sunday 
out of every four, and as a sort of set-off 
to that he was granted thirteen week- 
days in the course of the year. He had 
to work full time on Christma. Day, 
Boxing Day, Good Friday, and Bank 
Holidays. He was allowed ten days 








| no extra pay for overtime. 


leave during the year. He wa: a'loved 
He was in 4 
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much worse position than the ordinary 
working-man, wh» in addition to his 
Sunday’s rest enjoyed his Saturday half- 
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TLL, @ holiday, and hal in fact to give up 
nure the equivalent of eight weeks of six 
nted @ working days in the course of a year. 
Mr. @§ Surely those facts ought to be sufficient 
zene Mf to justify the demand which was being 
das J made for this small boon to the members | 
pon of a very deserving force. They had 
‘Bill @ only to recollect the very exacting duties 
which they were called upon to perform, | 
and which they performed in a fashion | 
whose excellence was admitted on all 
sides, and the demand became almost 
orn) unanswerable. There was no body of 
Bill men in whom it was more important 
and § that they should find a very high standard 
the § of physical and moral strength. New 
sive § York had got the one day’s rest in 
3 of g seven. In France, members of the force 
did § bad one day off in ten, and they were 
eof § shortly to get one day in seven. Why 
pre- Was it that we lagged behind those two 
this authorities, who, at all events, amongst 
vho others had learned to recognise that the 
ust health and strength of their police con- 
ary stitute 1 a very valuable civic asset? His 
ice, hon. and learned friend the Member for 
me Reading, if he were present, would be 
me & able to support him when he referred to 
on- § the borough which he represented. At 
the @ Reading where they had put this 
oth fg scheme into practice, it had worked 
‘by smoothly, and with admirable results, 
illy and had set the rest of the country an 
nee § example which it might well follow. 
ith § What was it that stood in the way 
und § of this great reform? Was it the 
self § same carve that stopped so many other 
an @ Utgent and necessary reforms? Money ? 
eg: He was afraid it was, but surely in a 
tha @ matter like this, demanding but a small 
ree Sum of money compared with its great 
lay results, it behoved them to take the 
to @ question firmly and courageously in 
ice hand to see whether they could not | 
ely ff meet the expense. The Home Secretary 
vat In answer to two or three Questions | 
ay he had addressed to him in the House, 
of @ bad named a sum of £148,500 as the. 
4k. § likely expenditure in regard to this! 
ad oe day’s rest in seven to members of | 
4y, ff the Metropolitan Police Force. In his | 
nk @ Opinion, he did not think the expense | 
- would be £50,000, and he was sup-| 
ed & Ported in his conviction by authorities | 


outside the House. But let them take | 


1a 
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| the figures of the Home Secretary ; let 
| them put it at £159,000 excluding the 
Superannuation allowance. The Home 
Secretary, in answer to andikher Question 
| of his, hal stated that the increased rate 
| produced by the la st assessment amounted 
ito close on £33000. It was admitted 
that in the hands of the Commissioners 
of Police there was a surplus balan:e 
from the rates collected in the past of 
| £750,000. If that sum were allowed 
to be used in granting this great boon 
it would very materially redace the 
expense which (was estimated by the 
Home Department. No allowance was 
made in the estimate of the right hon. 
Gentleman for the reduction which was 
likely to be caused in the sick list if this 
boon was given. Allowance; might 
properly be made in other dire :tions to 
further reduce the Go vernm:nt’s e stima'e, 
and therefore they must take it that 
the official estimate was one that would 
and could be considerably reduced. When 
Mr. Ritchie was Secretary for the Home 
Department, he gave the extra ls. 6d, 
allowance to the police force per week, 
plus Is. 6d. extra lodging money, on 
the official estimate of £90,000 to 
£100,000, but according to the state- 
ment issued by the Government quite 
recently, the cost of this change did not 
exceed £50,000. They had a splendid 
example in Reading, where th> change 
had led to a reduction of no _ less 
than 40 per cent. in the sick list; 
the men were contented, and ap- 
preciated the boon, and remained 
longer in the service than before. He 
hoped hon. Members would not regard 
this in any Party sense, but join in 
helping forward this great movement 
to give the police force what they so 
richly deserved, viz., a small relaxation 
from the hardening influences of their 
occupation, an occupation which must 
unhappily bring them more in touch with 
the darker than the brighter side of life. 
This gift of one day’s rest in seven, he 
was sure the country would feel, was 
worth the small cost which it might 
entail. He begged to move. 


(Weekly Holiday). 


Motion made, and Question, ‘That 
leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
provide one day’s rest in seven to the 
police,” — (Mr. Remnant.) — pat, and 
agreed to. 
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Bill ordered to be brought in by 


Mr. Mr. 


Remnant, 


POLICE (WEEKLY HOLIDAY) BILL. 


“‘ To provide one day’s rest in seven to 
the Police,” presented accordingly, and 
read the first time ; to be read a second 
time upon Monday next, and to be printed 
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BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (SUPPLY), 

Motion made, and Question put, “ That 
the Proceedings on the Business of 
Supply, if under discussion when the 
Business is postponed this day, be re- 


proceeded with, though 


opposed, after the interruption of Busi- 
ness.”’—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


The House divided.—Ayes, 270 ; Noes, 
(Division List, No. 34.) 
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Considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 


{COMMONS} 


(Navy Estimates). 1336 


| can give us a clearer answer than was to 
| be expected or indeed was possible 
| yesterday from the right hon. Gentleman 
| the Secretary to the Admiralty to whom 

I gave no notice and to whom I could 


[Mr. Emmorr, O!dham, in the Chair.] give no notice because the question 


NAVY ESTIMATES, 1908-9. 


1. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, “That a sum, not exceeding 
£7,129,700, be granted to His Majesty, 
to defray the Expenses of Wages, etc., 
to Officers, Seamen and Boys, Coast 
Guard, and Royal Marines, which will 


come in course of payment during the. 


year ending on the 3lst day of March, 
1909.” 


™ Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (City of London) : 
I understand that by common consent 
between the two sides of the House it 
was arranged that the general debate on 
the Navy should be continued on Vote 1. 
This is not permissible unless some such 
arrangement has been concluded by 
common consent. I do not rise to make 
a second speech upon the broad question 
of the naval shipbuilding policy of the 
Government, but I wish to repeat 
a question which I put at some 
length yesterday and which I will con- 
tent myself with restating in terms 
which are, I think, quite unmistakable. 
The question is whether in the latter 
months of 1911 there will not be thirteen 
ships of the “ Dreadnought” and “ In- 
vincible” types belonging to Germany 
and only twelve belonging to Great 
Britain, it being assumed, in the first 
place, that the ordinary date at which 
tkey (both Germany and Great Britain) 
tegin to build is adhered to; in the 
second place, that the German statutory 
shipbuilding programme is fulfilled—and 


_to the community 


itself was suggested in the course of last 


night’s debate. 


*fHE CHANCELLOR or tir EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Asquirx, Fifeshire, 
E.): I do not in the least complain of 


the spirit in which the right hon. Gentle- 
min has addressed himself to the matter 
or to his putting this question, which I 
agree with him is of the greatest interest 
at large. Before I 


, proceed to answer to the best of my 


ability let me repeat what I said more 
than a week ago, that I do not think 
there is the faintest diterence of opinion 
between us on two points—one of which 
miy be said to involve the other. The 
first is that we must maintain the un- 
assillable supremacy of this country at 
sea; and that for that purpose the 
two-Power standard, as it is commonly 
called—whether a scientific formula or 


not—is a good practical and workable 
one. There is no difference of opinion— 


as was pointed out by the First Lord 
of the Admiralty in his Memorandum— 
between successive Administrations. The 
question of the right hon. Gentleman, 
however, does not affect the second 


‘question at all, because in dealing with 
the two-Power standard you must not 


simply consider the “ Dreadnoughts” and 
“Tnvincibles.” Everybody will agree that 


there are other classes of ships which must 


up to the present date it always has been | 


fulfilled; and in the third place that the 


rates of shipbuilding in Germany and | 
> . . 1 
are so superior to other battleships, ana 


Great Britain are, as it has been asserted 


by the German Minister of Marine, | 
| “Dreadnought,” that they ought to 


practically ideatical or largely identical. 


That is a very clear and specific question | weigh very heavily in the balance. 


be brought into account also. I myself 
am not an expert, but from such 
knowledge as I have of the subject, ! 
should say that the “Lord Nelson” 
and “ Agamemnon,” although they may 
not be quite in the same class es the 
“Dreadnought ” and “ Invincible,” yet 


in some degree so little inferior to the 


But 


which I have isolated from all the details | the question put by the right hon. Gentle- 


which encumber the debates on the | man is confined entirely to the vessels 
Navy Estimates. I am quite sure that | of the “ Dreadnought ” and “ Invincible 


the Government will be doing a great 
public service not only to the House, 


class. First of all, let us see what the 
assumption is with regard to Germany. 


but to those of us who are deeply! The right hon. Gentleman’s assumption 


interested in this navel problem, if they is that in the months of December or 
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November, 1911—I think I can safely | 
say within the last two months of the | 
year 1911—Germany will or may be in| 
possession of thirteen ships of, this class. 
That, of course, is based on two pre- 
liminary hypotheses. The first is that, 
the whole of the German programmes 
laid down between now and then will be | 
carried out to the letter; and next, that | 
the German rate of construction will be | 
such as at any rate to admit of the 
building of one of these vessels within 
thirty months of the date of its being | 
laid down. 
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is done next year in the way of new con 
struction, for the twelve vessels referred 
to are provided for in the programme of 
past years and the present; or that 
whatever is done in the way of new 
construction or whatever is proposed, 
the vessels will be laid down at such a 
date that they will not be completed 
in the months of November or De- 
cember, 1911. I agree that upon 
assumptions that will be so, 
but without in any way forecasting the 
shipbuilding programme for the next 
year, I will say this without the faintest 


(Navy Estimates). 


| hesitation, that if we find at that time 


Mr, A. J. BALFOUR: I agree with 
you. 


there is a probability or a reasonable 
probability of the German programme 


| being carried out in the way the paper 


*\Mr. ASQUITH: I think it is mathe- 
matically demonstrable that if the ship 
takes longer than thirty months from | 
the date of its being laid down, the | 
thirteen vessels will not be there at the | 
time the right hon. Gentleman mentions. 
Ineed not say I am not going to discuss | 
whether these two hypotheses are or 
are not well founded, or whether the Ger- 
mans will find it possible to adhere to 
their programme or whether they will | 
be able to maintain this rate of con- 
struction. I think there is very grave 
reasons to doubt whether they will 
maintain this rate of construction. Let 
us admit that they will, but it must be | 
¢learly understood that it is on these 
two hypotheses—these two assumptions— 
that the problem presents itself. Let 
us look at the other—the British side | 
of the question. By the end of the year | 
1910—to be quite accurate by January, 
1911—when the battleships and cruisers 
which form part of the programme of 
new construction for this year will be | 
completed, to put it at the latest, | 
in the month of January, 1911, we shall | 
be in possession admittedly of twelve | 
ships of this class. Therefore, the right | 
hon. Gentleman’s proposition is this. | 
He says: “I admit that by January, | 
1911, we here shall have twelve ships of | 


this class, but when you come to the| Vv 


month of November or December, 1911, | 


| explicit. 


| employed. 


figures suggest, we should deem it our 


| duty to provide and we should provide 


not only for a sufficient number of ships, 
but forsuch a date for laying down those 
ships that at the end of 1911 the superi- 
ority of Germany which the right hon. 
Gentleman foreshadows would not be 
an actual fact. I hope that is quite 
That is the policy of His 
Majesty’s Government. It remains on 
record and I think it ought to reassure 
the House that we do not intend in this 
matter to be left behind. 


*Mr. BRAMSDON (Portsmouth) said 


there had been considerable discussion 


'on the subject of providing ships for the 


Navy, and on the number of men to be 
He wanted to change the 
venue of the discussion a little, and to 
deal rather with questions of the dis- 
cipline of the men, and of their comforts, 
and to ask that justice might be done 
to them in their various positions in the 
service. He wanted in the first place to 
say how grateful the men of the Navy 
were for the great benefits which had 
been bestowed upon them in the past 
year. He wished to thank the Admiralty, 
and his right hon. friend the Secretary 
to the Admir.lty, and those associated 
with him, for a great number of boons 
hich had been bestowed on the men. 
e put in the forefront the question of 


the Germans, if they have completed | victualling, canteen reform, the reforms 


their paper programme and are able to | ©o™ erning offi ers 
and the ships’ cooks of 


carry on their shipbuilding in the time I 


cooks and stewards, 
the Navy. This 


= . tein rery ‘ ‘ -Omprehensi 
have suggested, will have thirteen.| Was a very large and compreheasive 


In other words, we shall be one short.” | programme. 


It meant that the men 


That assumes either that nothing at all! of the Fleet had had a very great 


2Z2 
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blessing bestowed on them of better 
food, cooked and served in a better 
way. The question of the cooking of the 
food had been a very long and tiresome 
subject, but he thought at last the 
difficulty in connection with the serving 
and supply of food had been met, and he 
desired as in some sense representing the 
men, to thank the Admiralty for the 
great efforts which had been successfully 
made in this matter. He wanted to 
thank them also for the new regulations 
as to clothing, which had bestowed a 
great boon on the men. During the 
past year also there had been established 
the wireless telegraphy class, creating 
more petty and warrant officers, and 
enabling the men to obtain speedier 
promotion and better positions in the 
service. He wanted to thank them, too, 
for the extra pay and the better con- 
ditions among the military branch of the 
warrant officers, but he wished the 
Admiralty could have seen their way 
clear to show some appreciation towards 
the carpenters branch of the Navy, which 
he thought richly deserved it. He hoped 
the Admiralty had this matter still 
under consideration, and that something 
would yet be done. There had been a 
new scale of pay for the seamen and 
signal class, and he undertsood that that 
hew pey was in some sense a_ benefit 
to the men. He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would forgive him when he 
said that the men were unable to ap- 
preciate that new scale of pay. They 
were unable to understand that it was 
any further benefit. In the First Lord’s 
statement it was mentioned that ar- 
rangements would bave to be made to 
meet some difficulties, and he would be 
glad if the right hon. Gentleman could 
tell him if as the result of the issue of 
this scale there was to be an extra grant 
of money supplied, as then the men 
would understand it would be of 
benefit to them. At the _ present 
time it was a sort of Chinese puzzle, 
and there were many parts which the 
men were unable to understand. If 
his right hon. friend could tell him that 
it would result in an extended grant 
he thought they might assume that 
more benefits were being given to the 
men. He wished to thank the Admiralty 
very heartily also for the attention they 
had given to the numerous letters which 
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he, as a representative of a dockyard con- 
stituency, had had to address to them.. 
There had been a great improvement 
made this year in the lot of the general 
body of naval men. Upon this improve- 
ment he had to congratulate his right 
hon. friend the Secretary to the Admir- 
alty, especially as it was a greater 
advance than had perhaps ever been 
recorded in any year in modern times or 
in the history of the Navy. That was 
a great deal for a Member representing 
a naval port to admit, but whilst ten- 
dering his thanks in that respect he 
must say that there was a good deal 
more to be done, and in this connection 
he would mention the important ques- 
tion of disrating in the service. In 
1905, no fewer than 951 men were dis- 
rated summarily, which meant that their 
| Careers were spoiled, as it were, in con- 
‘sequence of the summary act of the 
| officer of a ship. He took it that the 
| commanders of ships meant to do justice 
to the men when they disrated them, 
| but it was done in such a summary way 
'and without proper evidence that the 
'men had to contend with a very great 








injustice. In 1906, 902 men were dis- 
| é 2 
rated. He would explain the procedure 


| which was followed in these ca-es. A 
/man got into disgrace and was put into 
‘the report, and on the following morning 
he was brought up on the quarter-deck; 
/no evidence was taken in writing, 
but there was some general evidence 
‘taken upon which the captain of the 
ship decided that the man should be 
disrated. That was especially bard upon 
| the ship’s steward, because if he was dis- 
|rated he was disrated from the positiou 
‘of a chief petty officer to that of a 
leading seaman, and if once a man was 
'disrated his career wa. practically gone. 
‘He might recover his position in the 
‘ordinary military branches after six 
/months if his superior thought fit, but 
/if he was an assistant steward it would 
| take him two years before he could hope 
to be restored to his old position. He 
thought the committee would appreciate 
'what that as regarded pay and pension 
meant, viz., @ serious injury to a mal 
throughout the whole of his career, and 
if the money alone which it meant to 
him were computed it would mean 4 
very large sum. He wished to make a 


| Suggestion to remedy this state of 
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things, viz., he wanted his right hon. 
friend to consider the advisability of 
taking down the evidence in writing, 
and keeping it as a record. He firmly 
believed that if that were done the num- | 
ber of cases of disrating would be redueed | 
by one half in twelve months. The men 
complained that they did not get justice 
done to their cases as they were not 
properly considered at this hasty trial 
on the quarter-deck, and if they tried to | 
get a word in they were told that they 
were rude and must not speak, and were 
in various ways prevented from making | 
a statement. This was a very serious | 
thing to many men in the Navy, | 
and he made this appeal, that as the | 
Admiralty had during the past year done | 
so much, they would try and consider | 
this measure of justice which would be 
very much appreciated throughout the 
Navy. The existence of a feeling that | 
justice was not done could not be for | 
the good of the service. He also wanted | 
the right hon. Gentleman to! 
consider the question of “badges. One | 
set of men got badges and were paid for | 
them, another set of men got badges and | 
were not paid for them, while a third did | 
not get any badges at all. One general | 
system should be adopted so that these | 
anomalies should be done away and all 
ratings should be allowed badges and paid | 
a penny per day for each. The main | 
question upon which he wished to ad- 

dress the Committee that day was in 

connection with the status of the en- 

gineer officers of the Navy. He sup-| 
posed that if one were to ask anyone 





| 


connected with the Navy what! 
was the most important thing in 


tegard to the personnel they would reply 
that it was the question of discipline. 
Unquestionably it was. Our ships would 
be nothing and our personnel would not 
be able to be properly organised if it 
were not for the discipline carried out in 
the most effectual manner. That disci- 
pline meant that every man connected 
with the military branch of the Navy 
—he meant the fighting force of the | 
Navy—should readily respond to the 
order of his superior officer and carry | 
out that discipline which alone could | 
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was one part of the ship in which that 
discipline could not be saidto be carried 
out with that perfection that it ought to be, 
and that was in the engine-room and 
stokehole part of the ship. The men 
were loyal enough and respectful enough, 
but unfortunatelyy the engineer officers 
who had charge of them, and who had 
their supervision, had no control over 
them, no command over them, and when 
he told the Committee that the En- 
gineers’ Department of His Majesty’s 
Navy consisted of one-third of the whole 
of the personnel of the Navy they would 
see how important this question was. 
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| There were few hon. Members of this 


House who knew that the engineer officer, 
no matter what his position was on 
board ship, had absolutely no power to 


'enforce an order except that he could 


in case of disobedience take a man to 
some officer of the military branch. 
They ought to have some departmental 
This was not a matter that 
had arisen to-day, but one which arose 
many years ago. The engineer officers 
of the Navy demanded that there should 
be amongst the engineer officers Of the 
Navy disciplinary power to command 
andcontrol their men. In the case of war 
what was more important than the 


}engine department of His Majesty’s 


Navy? The ready response to an order, 
the way in which it should be carried 
out, the readiness for war, in fact, the 
instant an order was given that it should 
be immediately complied with through- 
out the whole of the engineer’s staff, 
he thought they would agree were 
matters imperative. Let them consider 


' that there was a war going on, and that 


the ships were either chasing the enemy 
or being chased by the enemy. In 
that particular case one could easily 
see that the parts of the ship which 
stood the most severe strain were the 
engine departments, because if they 
had to chase another ship it was abso- 
lutely imperative that the whole organi- 
sation in connection with the engine 
department should be pleced on a 
perfect footing, and every order should 
be immediately obeyed; and the same 
thing applied if they had to organise 


bring about the best results in all matters| the chase from an enemy or had to 


connected with our ships and the fighting | 


approech the enemy; but no power 





of our ships. That existed throughout | whatever was given to an engineer 
the military part of the Navy, but there | officer to punish his men, however 
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slightly. He could not keep his men in 
even foran hour, he could not give them 
extra work for an hour, he could not 
stop their leave for an hour, and he was 
not able to give the slightest possible 
punishment in order to control and 
command his men. He had no control 
or command of his men as he should have. 
In two navies of the world which had 
recently been engaged in battles, an 
alteration in this respect was brought 
about. He referred to the United States 
and Japan. The United States had 
given to the engineer the position of a 
military officer, and so had Japan. 
After the great battles with the Russians, 
the Japanese had come to the conclusion 
that the engineer officers in their depart- 
ment should have complete command 
and control of their men, and that they 
should be made military officers. Indeed, 
the Admiralty themselves had admitted 
that this was a proper thing to do, 
because the new officers to be created 
were to be military officers, and 
they were to have the same powers as 
regards the command of their men 
as officers in the executive branch of 
the Navy. With reference to the old 
engineer officers and the present military 
officers he would like to read to the 
Committee a statement made by Lord 
Selborne, who, was First Lord of the 
Admiralty in a previous Administration. 
Lord Selborne said :— 


“ Task you and the country, What is the most 
important thing on board a battleship to-day ? 
The machinery. Idefy anyone to give any other 
answer. It has been said that these engineer 
duties proposed for executive officers are not 
reuly duties for combatant officers. Brushing 
technicalities aside, who are the combative 
officers? Lsay he (the engineer officer) is one of 
the officers essential to the fighting of aship. It 
might be very unfortunate for a ship, but if 
you land every doctor, surgeon, servant. 
chaplain, and accountant before action, the 
ship could be fought just as well as if they 
were on board; but if you landed seamen, 
marines and their officers, the ship would be 
helpless, as she would be if you landed the 
engine-room personnel.” 

He hoped he had made it clear that the 
engineer officer of the future was to be, 
and in fact, was admitted by the Ad- 
miralty to be a military officer with 
control and command of the men under 
him. But then they would have this 
anomaly, that when these young officers 
came to be commissioned 
they would, in 
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|answer given by his right hon. friend, 
pass into the engine-room, and they 
would have this peculiarity, namely, 
engineer officers under the new regime 
with military authority, while the old 
engineers, holding higher positions than 
| they, would have no power of control over 
| theirmen. He wanted his right hon. friend 
to tell him what was to happen in such a 
| case, would the military officer, in any 
respect, have command of his senior 
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| officer? Such a thing as that would be 
ridiculous. It would be the reduetio 


ad absurdum, because they would get 
back to the anomaly under these regula- 
tions that the military officer of junior 
rank would take precedence in certain 
cases of officers of superior rank. He 
thought the Committee would fully under- 
stand the relative rank which existed 
| between officersin the engineer branch and 
| those. of the military branch. There 
| were lieutenants of the military branch, 
| and commanders and captains, and some 
| few years ago the Admiralty, in con- 
| sidering this question, conceded military 
| rank to the engineer officer, but without 
conceding military control or military 
| powers. The engineer officers had 
| consistently and persistently pointed 
| out that unless they got power of control 
lover their men, it would be a positive 
danger to this country should there be at 
/any time in the future a battle fought 
| when the urgency and importance of the 
| discipline and organisation of the Fleet 
| became absolutely necessary. The pre- 
| sent engineer officer would remain in the 
|Navy for some fifteen or twenty, or 
| twenty-five years. Yet there would 
| be in the Navy young men hold- 
‘ing military positions, and unless some- 
| thing was done to bring about a change 
it would be a_ great disadvantage 
| to the Navy and to this country in time 
lof trouble. The only way to enforce 
| discipline was for the engineer officer to 
| have respect shown to him by those 
| beneath him, and how could a man have 
| respect shown to him when he had no 
| power to enforce his orders? Why, in 
| civil life a man had power to discharge. 
| Of course, they could not do that in the 
Navy. What engineer officers asked 
for was really more modest in character. 
What they said was that they wanted the 











officers, | power to punish on a similar basis to that 
accordance with an_| of the Marine officers of the ship. Marine 
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officers ofthe ship had control of nothing 
like the proportion of men that were 
under the engineer officers in the Navy. 
There were 34,000 men in the engine 
departments ofthe Navy, and ifanything 
arose to create discord, it would affect 
the security of the ship and lead to that 
want of readiness for war and ready 
response to orders which were so neces- 
sary. If the orders of the Engineer 
Department were not fulfilled ina perfect 
manner, then he suggested that a very 
serious danger would arise. He thought 
the House was entitled to say to him 
that if this thing had been going on so 
long, why had this measure of justice 
not been granted to the engineer 
officers before? He would tell them 
why. It was simply prejudice on the 
part of the officers who now had command 
in the Service. They cid not like to 
concede to other branches the position 
which they themselves held. At the 
same time the House might say: “ But 
surely we shall get the new officers and, 
in the long run, things will right them- 
selves.” He would be very sorry if that 
view were taken for a moment, because 
it must be fifteen or twenty years before 
any military officers could obtain high 
positions which others held at the present 
time; and if they had friction between 
the two it must be to the disadvantage 
of the Navy. Let him again read what 
Lord Selborne said upon this question, 
in a speech which he made in another 
place. He said— 

“There is a school which says ‘ Let things 
alone’; but things, when they are great forces, 
will not let you alone, and it is not my idea of the 
functions of the Board of Admiralty that it 
should sit still and be moved in spite of itself 
by forces which it did not recognise until it 
was overwhelmed by them. Again, I am told 
that everything that is given to any other 
officer is so much detracted from the value 
of the executive officers’ positions. That is 
base coin, and it exasperates me when I hear it 
jar on the counter.’’ 

There had been several Departmental 
Cormittees on this question, and he 
theught he was right in saying that there 
wa; only one answer to this point, and that 
wa; that the power to control and com- 
mand their men, the power of punishment, 
must be given to the engineer officers ; it 
was the logical outcome of all discussions 
and all reasoning. There was a Com- 
mittee presided over by Admire! Douglas, 
which sat not very long ago, and in which 
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this question was asked to be decided. 
The Committee sat for some time. It 
was composed of some six executive 
officers, four marine officers and four en- 
gineer officers, and the result was a Report 
which used most hostile and injudicious 
language on the part of the military branch 
of the Navy. His right hon. friend on a 
question being asked him by the Member 
for Dulwich, as to whether this Report 
was to be made public, and in reply to 
two other questions, said— 
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**This Report is still under consideration. 
As the Committee was appointed for the con- 
fidential guidance of the Board in contingencies 
which have not yet arisen, it is not proposed to 
publish the Report.” 


He would like his right hon. friend to 
promise that the Report would be pub- 
lished, because he believed if it were 
published it would be in itself a sufficient 
justification for all that the engineer 
officers demanded. It would show 
the reason why there was a very great 
necessity in the organisation of the 
Service. He hoped that even now his 
right hon. friend would consider the 
advisability of making this Report public. 
What he was afraid of was that his right 
hon. friend, acting on the part of the 
Admiralty, would have the usual stereo- 
typed answer which had been given in 
reply to this question so many times. 
He would say, perhaps, that the matter 
was not ripe yet, end was still under 
discussion. But the matter was ripe, 
and it had been discussed twenty or 
thirty times. They kept on giving 
concessions to the engineer, and he ob- 
served, in connection with the First 
Lord’s statement, that now they pro- 
posed to give the engineers more pay, 
which they had been demanding for years, 
and which they deserved. But on this 
very vital question which the engineer 
officers of the Navy had asked for several 
years—that they shoald be given not 
anomalous military positions, but a real 
power of control over their men, so that 
they might be able to punish them in 
a departmental way for breach of duty— 
they had rever got a reply. It was 
not meant that the engineer officer 
desired to assume the powers of the 
captain of the ship; all he wanted ws, 
in connection with his own depa tment, 
that he might be able to give some 
correction to his men—ell he wanted 
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was that he should have the same power 
as a mcrine officer at the present time. 
He thought it was called seven days 
10A. He could stop their leave or their 
grog for seven days or less, or he could 
keep them in for an hour to discharge 
extia work in consequence of disobedience 
on their part. He introduced this ques- 
tion solely from its national importance, 
and because it was demanded, by every 
engineer officer and everyone who hed 
any knowledge whatever of the duties 
of the Engineer Department cf the Navy. 


Mr. CHARLES CRAIG (Antrim, S$.) 
said the pronouncement of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, although extremely 
satisfactory as far as it went, did not 
materially advance the question of 
whether or not the Government were 
going to adhere strictly to the two-Power 
standard. The fact that we were going 
to have a superiority of heavy ships 
over Germany in December, 1911, did 
not put forward the question of the 
two-Power standard any further than it 
was before. Though probably the 
majority of Members opposite were 
perfectly sound on this point of the 
two-Power standard, there> was, as 
they knew,. a considerable section of 
them which accidentally or otherwise 
seemed to be led by the hon. Member for 
Falkirk, who did not appear to think it 
necessary to maintain that standard. 
There was nothing in the hon. Member’s 
speech to show really what he meant in 
reference to the two-Power standard. 
His Motion was that there should be a 
reduction of armaments because of the 
friendly relations which at present ex- 
isted between this country and foreign 
nations. The burden of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s argument was that there was not 
now the same necessity for heavy 
armaments as before the Japanese Alli- 
ance and the Agreements with France 
and Russia. He would like to ask the 
hon. Member and those who followed him 
what they meant by there not being the 
same necessity for the same arma- 
ments. Did they mean that we had 
more than a sufficient margin over 
the two-Power standard or, as on the 
whole he gathered from the speech, that 
we should give up the two-Power standard 
altogether and go back to the one-Power 
standard. 


Mr. Bramsdon 
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Attention called to the fact that forty 
Members were not present. 
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House counted and forty Members 
being found present. 


Mr. CHARLES CRAIG (continuing) 
said there was a certain amount of 
doubt in certain Members’ minds as 
to the exact meaning of the mover of 
the Resolution, but they had no doubt 
as to the exact meaning of the hon. 
Baronet who seconded it, and who said 
in the most plain and straightforward 
way that the reason for a two-Power 
standard was gone, and that no attempt 
should be made in the future to keep it 
up. The hon. Baronet also warned the 
Government in very strong terms that if 
all the members who sympathised with 
the Motion voted against the Government, 
His Majesty’s Ministers would be in a 
minority. That was a point which it 
would be well toclear up. They had had 
a comparatively specific statement from 
the Government that they were deter- 
mined to maintain the two-Power stan- 
dard, althoughthey had refused to allow 
those words to be introduced at the end 
of the Motion the other day. They also 
had it from the mover and seconder of 
the Resolution that a large section of 
members opposite felt so strongly on the 
subject and held the views which were 
held by the hon. Baronet, that if they had 
allowed themselves to vote according to 
their feelings and consciences they would 
have voted for the Resolution. That 
was a very serious state of affairs. 
He did not approach the question at all 
in a Party spirit. He believed the 
majority of Members opposite agreed 
with him rather than with the hon. 
Member for Falkirk. But it seemed 
worthy of being cleared up, and the House 
and the country should know what sec- 
tion of the present Members of Parliament 
felt that we could safely fall off from the 
standard which this and preceding Gov- 
ernments had set up as being absolutely 
necessary for our welfare. He hoped 
the hon. Member for Falkirk would make 
it perfectly plain what he meant. Let 
him say in specific terms that the time 
had come when it was no longer necessary 
to maintain the two-Power standard, so 
that they might know exactly where they 
were and what they were voting on. 
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Abstract resolutions no doubt gave an 
opportunity for Members to express their 
views. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: We are not 
dealing with an abstract Resolution, but 
with a very concrete one. 


Mr. CHARLES CRAIG submitted 
that the question of the two-Power 
standard and the general reduction of 
the Navy was the whele essence of the 
debate. He regretted that in the whole 
of these discussions the representatives 
of the Admiralty had sheltered them- 
selves too often and too completely 
behind the expert advisers of the Admir- 
alty, and he submitted that they had 
entirely misconceived their position with 
regard to the Navy and the position 
which the Admiralty bore with reference 
to that House, and which that House 
bore with reference to the Admiralty. 
In a debate on affairs dealing with the 
Home Office or the Board of Trade it 
was very rarely that one heard 
the responsible Ministers quoting the 
permanent Civil servants who were 
their subordinates. The Admiralty was 
subservient to that House in precisely 
the same way as any other great public 
department, and the Secretary to the 
Admiralty was absolutely responsible 
for all the acts that were done, whether 
by himself or by the Civil Lord or by the 
naval members of the Admiralty, or the 
Civil servants emploved in the office. 
In all departments Ministers were to 
a certain extent guided by the experi- 
ence and advice of Civil servants, but 
it was not more so in the Admiralty 
than in other offices. The right hon. 
Gentleman regretted very much the 
newspaper campaign against the Home 
Fleet. He (Mr. Craig) did not regret 
that the Home Fleet had formed the 
subject of so much discussion in the 
public Press, and he was quite sure that 
Members who had listened to the debate 
would agree that all was not what 
it should be with regard to the Home 
Fleet. He thought the explanations with 
regard to the nucleus squadrons of the 
Home Fleet given by the Civil Lord, 
and the supplementary figures given 
by the hon. Member for Fareham, would 
go very far to endorse the opinions 
which many people and many news- 
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papers had previously mzde up their 
minds to on this subject. The expla- 
nation with regard to the ships in 
the dockyards for repairs wes entirely 
unsatisfactory. He questioned whether 
any hon. Member, unless he was 
very well versed*in naval affairs, knew 
really what class of ships belonged 
to these nucleus divisions and what 
class did not. They hed been told 
that when a ship in one of the other 
fleets was sent home for repairs it wis 
generally necessary to send out another 
ship to take its place. He would 
like to know whether the ship so sent 
out was ever taken from one of these 
divisions of the Home Fleet, and if so, 
did the ship, which was sent home take 
its place in the nucleus squadrons. A 
ship was not going to be sent home 
from the Mediterranean or the Atlantic 
for repairs unless there wes a compara- 
tively serious need, and if that was the 
case the ship could not be in a very 
efficient condition for the carrying out 
of evolutions at sea, and therefore she 
did not form a very important part of 
a nucleus or any other squadron. The 
hon. Member for Fareho>m had shown 
that the Portsmouth division et any 
rate wes not in an efficient condition, 
in fact, could hardly be ssid to be 
in a condition at all, because there 
were only two out of six ships fit at 
the moment to go to sea. If that 
was the with the Portsmouth 
division it was a fair inference thot the 
Plymouth division was not in a very 
much better condition. The Secretary 
to the Admiralty had spoken of the 
Home Fleet as a whole as being a real 
fleet in being. He was afraid his con- 
ception of a real fleet in being was 
very different from that of the right 
hon. Gentleman, for with the exception 
of the Nore division, so far as he had 
been able to gather, it was not in a ready 
and efficient condition for war. He 
saw that the Nore division had gone 
to Invergordon for gunnery practice. 
Of the six battleships of the latest type 
which it included only four had gone, 
and it was hardly correct to say that the 
“Majestic” and the “‘ Cesar” were of 
the latest class. The “‘ Majestic” was 
over ten years old. He thought they 
might claim that instead of being in 
an efficient condition there was a most 
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lamentable want of homogeneity about 
the Fleet. It was divided into three 
parts which very rarely assembled under 
its Commander-in-Chief. With regard 
to the new programme, the Civil Lord 
in a rather impatient and _peevish 
way had said he wished Members would 
not be continually harping about what 
other countries were doing. That was 
a very extraordinary statement. How 
could they make up their mind what 
our programme was to. be unless they 
knew what other nations were doing ? 
It was of the very essence of our 
programme to keep pace with the 
shipbuilding programme of other coun- 
tries. 
referred principally to Germany. There 
had been a great deal of nonsense talked 
about the danger of mentioning the doings 
of Germany or any other nation. It 
might be that the right hon. Gentleman 
or the Leader of the Opposition had to 
be guarded in their statements, but 
he had no misgivings and no fears of 
creating any unpleasantness in any 
country by what he might say, and he 
had no hesitation in saying that to his 
mind a great part of their calculations 
as to the size of the Fleet must depend 
on what other countries were doing, 
and especially upon what Germany 
was doing. They were constantly being 
informed in the Press and in the House 
that the great increase which had lately 
been made in the German Fleet was 
not in any way directed against us. 
He could not characterise that state- 
ment as anything but nonsensical. The 
Germans. to his mind, had but one 
central idea in rapidly building up their 
Fleet. They had determined if possible 
to construct a Fleet equal to ours, and 
he saw no reason why they should 
not frankly admit the fact, and with 
equal determination set themselves to 
the task of keeping ahead of them, 
as he was quite sure the present and each 
successive Admiralty would do. He 
hoped the question of whether or not 
the House and the country were thoroughly 
determined to maintain the two-Power 
standard would be disposed of at an 
early date definitely and once for all. 
He considered that that was th: most 
important question in naval matters they 
had to discuss, and although they were 
content with the statement made by 


Mr. Charles Craig. 
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the Ministers responsible for the Navy, 
they wanted to know to what extent 
the feeling voiced by the hon. Member 
for Falkirk existed on the opposite 
side of the House. 


(Navy Estimates). 


*Mr. E. H. LAMB (Rochester) wished 
to say how very dissatisfied he was 
in common with some others with the 
reply of the Civil Lord to certain 
questions that had been asked with 
reference to the establishment. For 
years past the establishment had been 
held out as an inducement to men coming 
into the Royal dockyards. Now for 
some months the establishment had been 
suspended and a great incentive had 
been taken from the men, and they were 
entitled to some fuller explanation than 
they had had. The Civil Lord had 
practically replied that the matter was 
now being considered by the Government. 
He assumed that that meant the Govern- 
ment were considering the matter in con- 
junction with the Treasury as distinct 
from the Admiralty. He wished to 
emphasise the discontent there was in 
dockyard towns because of the want of 
faith in this matter. He pressed for an 
assurance that the First Lord would 
use his influence with the Cabinet to 
see that justice was done. He wanted 
to refer to another matter which did not 
brook delay. Provision was made for 
further dredging operations in the River 
Medway. They had been told in days 
gone by that the docks at Chatham were 
not sufficient to take in the “ Dread- 
nought,”’ but that could not be argued in 
the case of the cruiser class, and what he 
pressed for to-day was some assurance 
that in the allocation of the cruisers 
included in this vear’s programme, 
Chatham would be considered. He 
pleaded for a Royal dockyard as distinct 
from a private yard. He hoped one of 
the cruisers would be allocated to that 
dockyard. He and his friends were 
convinced that it would be more economi- 
cal for the nation to carry on 4 
certain amount of new work in con- 
junction with repairs. As to the dredg- 
ing of the Medway, during the past few 
days he had witnessed one of the dredgers 
at work. There he found hoppers were 
in attendance, and on the soil being 
taken from the bed of the river it was 
taken right down the Medway over 
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Sheerness bar, on past the Nore, and 
right out beyond Barrow Deeps to 
the Black Deeps, a distance of thirty- 
five miles, or seventy miles there 
and back. Some time ago they were 
told by the Admiralty that one of the 
difficulties in connection with Chatham 
dockyard was the silting up of the 
bed of the Medway. One of the con- 
tentions of the Admiralty, though he 
did not admit it, was that from the 
great clay holes in some of the creeks 
of the Medway the soil silted back with 
the outgoing tide into the bed of the 
river. Some time ago the Admiralty 
bought a large marsh called the Hoo 
Marsh, just off Gillingham Reach, and 
adjoining it was a creek. He would 
suggest to the Admiralty that they 
should make some alteration in the 
dredging operations. Instead of having 
hoppers alongside of the dredgers, and 
the consequent delay in the carrying 
away of the soil, and especially in view 
of the fact that there were not a sufficient 
number of hoppers to keep the dredgers 
all at work, he suggested that some of 
the many barges obtainable on the 
Medway might be employed. These 
barges could deposit the soil at the back 
of the Hoo Marsh, which an attempt was 
being made to reclaim by the deposit 
of ashes from Chatham Dockyard. Be- 
sides saving expense on account of the 
lesser distance which it would be necessary 
to carry the soil, employment would be 
gwven to much local labour. There 
were at present a large number of un- 
skilled workmen sadly in need of em- 
ployment. He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would show that the words 
he had used since the present Govern- 
ment had been in power were justified 
and that the interests of Chatham would 
be very really safeguarded. 


*Toe CHAIRMAN said these were 
questions which really ought to be raised 
on Vote 8. They did not arise on the 
general discussion. 


*Mr. E. H. LAMB said he would leave 
these matters. He wished to emphasise 
the need which was generally felt as to the 
fortifying of the East Coast. The nerve 
centre had now been transferred to 
the east as distinct from the south, and, 
therefore, he urged that greater attention 
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should be paid to that part of the coast 
and especially the lower end embracing 
Chatham. That was an ideal base, and 
he asked the Secretary to the Admiralty 
to use his influence to secure its reten- 
tion as a first-class naval dockyard where 
new constructioh and repairs might go 
on side by side. 


(Navy Estimates). 


Mr. SOARES (Devonshire, Barn- 
staple) said he desired to raise a question 
which was of considerable interest to 
his own constituency, namely, the ques- 
tion of thecoastguard. He was not quite 
sutisfied with the statement which the 
Secretary to the Admiralty made the 
otherday. Theduties of the coastguard, 
he understood, were threefold. They had 
to look after war vessels on the coast ; 
they had duties in connection with the 
prevention of smuggling; and last, but 
by no means least, they had a consider- 
able amount of duty so far as life-saving 
was concerned. Unfortunately there was 
a somewhat mixed and muddled juris- 
diction with regard to the coastguard. 
It was somewhat difficult to see where 
that of the Board of Admiralty ended 
and that of the Board of Trade 
began. There was, for instance, a wreck 
recently near Hartland Point, and a 
Board of Trade inquiry was at once 
ordered. At his request the Board of 
Trade undertook to inquire into the 
efficiency of the coastguard service. 
That was to say, the Board of Trade 
inquired into the efficiency of men paid 
by the Admiralty ; but, to make confusion 
worse confounded, the gentlemen who sat 
on the Board of Trade inquiry were naval 
men, who, therefore, had to judge of the 
efficiency of the department they formerly 
served. One question entirely within the 
jurisdiction of the Admiralty was whether 
there was to bean increase or a decrease im 
the service, or whether it was to be 
abolished. It was on that point that he 
wished to speak, and he would deal only 
with their duties in relation to the saving 
of life, because in his opinion that was the 
most important duty now confided to the 
coastguard. The right hon. Gentleman 
stated the other day that there wasanad- 
mitted redundancy of men and coastguard 
stations. He would be able to prove that 
in respect of hisown constituency that re- 
mark did not apply. The seaboard of the 
division he represented was of a peculiarly 
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dangerous description. The cliffs rose 
almost precipitously from the sea and in 
times of storm they were nothing more 
nor less than death traps for mariners. 
He had received a letter from Lynmouth 
in which the writer stated that there were 
only two coastguards and there ought to 
be three. That station was very much 
undermanned, and the men could not 
perform their life saving duties properly. 

In regard to Morte Hoe he had received 
a letter from the vicar containing the 
following— 


Supply 


“ There has been a coastguard here since the 
year 1870, First one man, and a few years 
jater two were stationed here up to quite 
recently when they were removed. Now the 
watching the coast at night is done by members 
of the rocket brigade by order by telephone 
from Ilfracombe. These men are labourers 
who after a hard day’s work are called upon in 
turn to turn out and watch for four hours at a 
time at 2s. 6d. per call. The head of the 
brigade is my gardener and he calls upon men 
as required. They are not bound to go and he 
may call a man from outside, but after a hard 
day’s work a man is not fit to turn out in the 
teeth of a gale to watch the coast. The beat is 
from Rockham Bay to the end of Woolacombe 
sands which includes Morte Point and the 
Morte Stone outside, where I can show from the 
church burial registers, scores of men have lost 
their lives. There is no day watch. . . . The 
beat from Rockham to the end of the sands is 
one of the most dangerous of this dangerous 
coast, and I speak as one who has known it 
well for the past fifty years, and if there is one 
part of our coast which needs the coastguard 
service it is here.” 


He did not say that these men did not 
try to do their duty when called upon, 
but after a hard day’s work they were not 
fit to go out and watch the coast on a 
stormy night. He did not think that 
the lives of men should be left to such 
a watch as that decribed. He went 
further down the coast and came to that 
part in the midst of which Clovelly 
is situated. Only a week or two ago a 
ship was wrecked there and lives were 
lost, but no coast guard saw the wreck 
or gave any assistance whatever. He 
could tell the right hon. Gentleman of a 
tragedy which happened on that part of 
the coast which might move him. On 
@ very stormy night the schooner 
“* Goonlaze ” was wrecked close to Cock- 
ingeton Point. There were three men 
on board. One was drowned at sea; 
and two were washed on to the beach. 
One of the two died almost immediately 
yrs the other managed to climb up the 


r. Soares. 
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cliff, but dropped down dead from 
exhaustion. If there had been a 
coastguard patrol watching that part 
of the coast they would have seen that 
ship in difficulties, because the evidence 
showed that she burnt flares, and these 
men might have been saved. Moreover, 
these men were in theRoyal Navy Reserve, 
and their valuable lives were lost to the 
Navy by the neglect to watch that part 
of the coast. He sincerely trusted that 
the right hon. Gentleman would consider 
this question favourably. He was glad 
to see the Civil Lord of the Admiralty 
present, because the hon. Gentleman 
knew* this coast well and, he was sure, 
had every sympathy with Devon sailors 
and fishermen. So far from abolishing 
the coastguard there was every necessity 
for the number of men employed in it 
being increased. 


*Mr. HUNT (Shropshire, Ludlew) said 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had told the Committee that if it 


was found that Germany had more 
vessels of the “Ure dnovght” type than 


we had in 1911, the number of our 
battleships would be increased. The 
right hon. Gentleman had also said that 
the Government were very strong in their 
determination to keep up the two-Power 
standard; but he wouldask how the right 
hon. Gentleman was going to manage if one 
of the other Powers—say America— 
took it into her head to build six or seven 
ships of the “ Dreadnought” type ? He 
asked the Secretary to the Admiralty 
if it would be possible in that not im- 
probable event for this country to build 
battleships so as to keep up to the two- 
Power standard? He noticed that the 
hon. Member for King’s Lynn hid made the 
very definite statement which the Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty did not deny, 
that Germany at the present time had 
more unarmoured fast cruisers than 
Great Britain, and also—which he him- 
self believed was the case—that Germany 
had more torpedo craft that could be 
effectively used in the North Sea than 
Great Britain had; and further that at 
the present time our other torpedo craft 
were too far from their base. If that 
were so, it must be a fact that our big 
battleships and big cruisers could not 
keep at ce: in the North Sea at 
night next week if they were 
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wanted to do so, because they would 
have no fringe of small ships round 
them to protect them at night. Surely 
that was a very dangerous position. 
From the little he knew of land warfare, 
it seemed to him to be exactly the same as 
if there was an army containing artillery 
in South Africa with an enemy all round 
it and no outposts stationed at night 
round the army to protect it from surprise. 
The Secretary to the Admiralty must 
know that the British admiral of 
the Channel Fle:t made a trial of 
what torpedo craft could do against 
battleships and cruisers, and the result 
was that the admiral gave four battle- 
ships torpedoed. It would be very 
pleasant if we woke up one morning and 
heard that four of our biggest battleships 
had been torpedoed during the night! 
He had also information from men who 
were at the show that four other ar- 
moured vessels were also torpedoed. 
Some of the torpedoes were lost, and the 
Admiralty had therefore issued an Order 
that no more torpedoes were to be used 
at night. If that were so it meant that 
our torpedo flotilla could not practice at 
night when torpedoes were really danger- 
ous, and when they were of most use. 
He wanted to call attention to 
the very insufficient pay which our 
ordinary seamen received. This was 
the cause of grave discontent in the 
Navy at the present time. With ordi- 
nary allowances an ordinary seaman 
got 1s. 7d. a day, and out of that he had 
to pay £5 a year for the upkeep of his 
clothes, which were often rendered unfit 
to wear in getting back torpedoes fired 
during practice and in other ways. 
The officers were often obliged to 
order the men to get new clothes 
at a cost of 10s. 6d. to the men, 
although sometimes the officers paid for 
the new clothes out of their own pockets. 
This was because the men got so angry 
about the spoiling of their clothes 
and having to pay for new _ ones 
through no fault of their own, that 
they were apt to go on shore at the first 
opportunity and get into trouble. Then 
the men had to pay £10 or £12 a year for 
extra food and also travelling expenses 
when they had a chance of going home. 
In the Navy men were allowed to marry, 
and he asked the Civil Lord how he 


thought these men were to provide for 
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their wives and families and pay rent 
for their houses out of their small pay. 
Of course it was impossible to be done ; 
and the officers in the Navy were con- 
tinually receiving the most heart-rending 
letters from the starving wives of their 
men. The Civil* Lord laughed. 


Mr. LAMBERT: No, only a smile 


*Vir. HUNT: Well, the hon. Gentle- 
mn smiled; but in any case he had 
taken very great care to state what he 
had been actually told by officers who 
had charge of these men. They told 
him that there was very serious discon- 
tent in the Navy at the present time on 
account of the state of things he had 
described. Jf that were the case the 
Government were prying not only 
sweaters’ wages but bad sweaters’ wages 
to the only men who could prevent the 
invasion of this country and the des- 
truction of the Empire. If the Govern- 
ment were to be good employers they 
ought to be good employers, above all, 
to the only defenders of this country 
who could at present be depended on. 
Nobody could pretend that the Terri- 
torial Army could at the present time 
save the country in the event of 
anv approach to a serious invasion. 
Last year he had given figures showing 
how much less carp2nters, shipwrights, 
blacksmiths and other skilled workmen 
on board ship were paid compsred with 
the same class of workmen in the dock- 
yards, but hon. Gentlemen on the Trea- 
sury Bench had taken no notice of his: 
complaint. These men on _ shipboard 
had much more discomtort and worked 
harder than the men in the dockyards, 
and instead of being worse they should 
be better paid. He thought it a most 
extraordinary thing that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Glasgow, one of the most pro- 
minent of the Labour Members, should 
have told the Committee that he did not 
disapprove of the workmen who were 
discharged from Woolwich being obliged 
to emigrate in order to obtain protected! 
work in protected Canada and Germany 
which they could not find in free 
trade Britain. 


CotonEL SEELY (Liverpool, Aber- 
cromby) said he wished to emphasise 
what had fallen from the hon. Member 
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for Barnstable as to the great importance 
of retaining the coastguard if we were to 
maintain the life-saving service in a 
state of efficiency. He ventured to point 
ut to his hon. friend the Civil Lord that 
since he spoke on this question last week, 
the necessity of increasing the coast- 
guard had been proved in the most 
dramatic fashion. Many men’s lives had 
been saved by that service, and one man 
in the lifeboat service had _ been 
drowned in rescue work during the late 
gales. In three cases the lifeboats would 
not have been launched but for the 
warning given by the coastguard. If 
the policy of reduction of the coastguard 


had been pursued the lives of many men | 


saved from wrecks last week would 
assuredly have been lost. This was a 
really urgent matter. For instance, 
Greenore was one of the cases where the 
lifeboat was partly manned by the coast- 
guard in consequence of the reduction, 
and it was extremely difficult to obtain a 
crew, and the lifeboat in case of necessity 


would have to put to sea for rescue work | 


short-handed or with a less efficient crew. 
He also hoped that the coastguard 
stations would be put in communication 
with each other in order to be efficient 
for the purpose of saving life. The case 


of Sidmouth would appeal to his hon. | 
friend because it was near his constitu- | 


ency. There, there had been a coast- 
guard communication and one coast- 
guard was left, but this was not found 
satisfactory, and this week that one 
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in places where the coastguards assisted 
in launching the lifeboats and the 
maintenance of the rocket apparatus. 
Would the hon. Gentleman undertake 
that the coastguard should be main- 
tained in order to assist with life-saving 
and in the management of the rockets? 
Thirdly, would the hon. Gentleman 
undertake, if he found it necessary, to 





make any reduction at all of the coast- 
| guard service, to consult with the officials 
(of the Lifeboat Institution and the 
| Board of Trade, so that those who were 
responsible for the 290 lifeboats around 
our coasts might know where they stood 
with regard to the manning of lifeboats 
and the watching ofthe coasts? In con- 
clusion he would point out to the Com- 
mittee that this was not a matter 
of expense. The coasts had to be 
watched and the duties of the coastguard 
had to be fulfilled, and the question was 
whether this was to be done by men of 
| the Royal Navy who had done it in the 
past so admirably or by another set of 
men. It was a matter of book-keeping 
between the departments, and it would 
be a deplorable thing if the service 
which had done such work in life-saving 
'in the past were displaced, and the 
best: ‘life-saving work in the world 
jeopardised in any way in order to carry 
out a matter of book-keeping. He did 
not move the Amendment he had on the 
Paper, because he anticipated a favour- 
able reply, but if he did not get it he 
should move and proceed to a division. 


coastguard had been removed, so that no | 


means of communication now 
upon that dangerous part of the coast. 


These two instances would prove how | 


important this matter was. He wished 
for answers to three simple questions so as 


to enlighten the House as to what was | 


meant by the term “ redundancy in the 
amount of stations,’ and whether at 
any time the words meant a considerable 


reduction of the coastguards, to which he | 


contended the House of Commons had 
never assented and which it was now 
called upon to support. The first ques- 
tion was whether his hon. friend could 


undertake on the part of the Admiralty | 


that, where the coast required watching 


for the purpose of saving life in case of | 


shipwreck, the coast would continue to 
be watched as in the past by His Majesty’s 
coastguards. His second question was 


Colonel Seely. 


existed | 


Lorp BALCARRES — (Lancashire, 
Chorley) said he went fully with the 
hon. and gallant Member in what he 
| had said with regard to the coastguards, 
but while expressing his approbation of 
‘what he had said he could hardly 
/accept one statement in which he 
apparently contemplated that the expendi- 
ture upon the coastguards was to be dealt 
with asa matter of book-keeping between 
Government Departments. He did not 
look upon it in that light at all. Unless 
there was an increase in the Board of 
Trade’ Estimates proportionate to the 
decrease in the Navy Votes it was 
obvious that the Service was going, he 
would not say to be starved, but to 
_be reduced. He assured the Financial 
| Secretary that the coastguard excited 
|a very real interest not merely on the 
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seaboard or seacoast. The hon. and{could not keep cordite in a hot climate 
gallant Gentleman who spoke from below | for more than a few weeks or months 
the gangway opposite represented a /| our cordite bills would increase steadily. 
great seaport, and one might assume that | He thought this was important in view 
he was specially interested in the coast- | of the large reductions on the votes for 
guard service; but he (Lord Balearres) | the particular services for ammunition 
represented an inland constituency, and| for guns, projectiles, and making of 
he was perfectly certain that that class | cordite. On the Votes for 1908-1909 
of district also was often indirectly if not | enormous reductions were being made 
directly affected by this service, and | amounting to some £400,000. That was 
also very much interested in its main- | in itself rather alarming, and when this 
tenance. The question he wanted to | reduction come on the top of the scrapping 
ask the Civil Lord was about cordite.| of a large amount of cordite, which had 
In the First Lord’s Memorandum at | been kept at stations south of the line, 
page 5, the announcement was made|it became much more serious. He 
that last year 2 committee of experts—| hoped the Secretary to the Admiralty 
a very distinguished committee—was|would deal with that point. There 
appointed to consider a very important} was one more question he wished to 
question about the danger of cordite| put to the Government. Last year 
when stored. Acting upon the recom-| they understood that money was likely 
mendation or at all events subsequent to | to be provided in this year’s Estimates 
Lord Reay’s Committee, the War Office | for a range finder, but he could not 
had determined to spend a large sum of | find it in the Navy Estimates at all. 
money on cooling apparatus—refrigera- |The Estimates were not comprehensive, 
ting machinery. He wished to know} and it was not easy to put one’s finger 
whether he was not correct in saying! on any particular item, and he would be 
that in the present financial year a con- | glad if th. right hon. Gentleman would tell 
siderable sum had been devoted to that /him.in what Vote that item appeared, 
purpose out of savings. The hon. Mem-/and how much it amounted to. He 
ber said last night that £300,000 had | would also like some amplification of 
been spent on that service, and another | the First Lord’s statement about cordite 
£500,000 was apparently being required. | and the exact value of the stores that 
But this committee recommended that | had been destroyed owing to the Report 
all cordite which had been long in a hot | of Lord Reay’s Committee. 








climate should be destroyed; again | 

the Government had acted upon that; Mr. ANNAN BRYCE (Inverness 
recommendation and accordingly that | Burghs) wished to associate himself very 
particular cordite had been so destroyed. | strongly with what had been said as 
Would the Secretary to the Admiralty be | to the necessity of retaining undiminished 
so good as to tell the Committee what | the numbers of the coastguard service. 
was the value of the cordite destroyed ?| Already a great deal of mischief had 
Apart from the point, with which he was | been done by the reduction of the num- 
sure hon. Members would agree, that all | bers, and he was sure consequences still 
dangerous cordite must be got rid of,| more deplorable would follow if the 
even if it cost a considerable amount of | policy which the Admiralty seemed to 
money to do so, he would be glad if the | have been thinking of adopting was 
tight hon. Gentleman would tell him | carried any further. There was another 
what the sacrifice involved had been. | way other than those indicated in which 
Further, and he did not know whether|the maintenance of the coastguard 
the right hon. Gentleman would think | service at its full strength was of value 
this was an improper question on his/ to the maritime districts of the country, 
part, it would be interesting to know | and that was in helping to detect inva- 
what period was covered by the words!sions of the three mile limit by the 
“Jong in a hot climate ; was it aj foreign trawlers which now infested 
matter of months or years? He would} our coasts. Before the Dudley Com- 
not press the right hon. Gentleman on} mission in Ireland, a gentleman from 
that point, but it was important from} East Down gave evidence as to the 
the financial standpoint, because if we | great depredations on the coast of that 
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county since the removal of the coast- 
guard stations. The same kind of evi- 
dence would, no doubt, be forthcoming 
from many parts of the country where 
trawlers plied their avocations. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
not allow the diminution of the coast- 
guard to ¢o any further. 


Supply 


KENNAWAY (Devon- 
shire, Honiton), as representing a 
constituency with a con-iderable  sea- 
board, strongly supported the main- 
tenance of the coastguard there. It 
was a place beset by smugglers in former 
times, and a great deal of smuggling 
was done along that coast. He would 
not forecast the effect of legislation 
which was before the House, but it might 
result in a great scarcity of liquor, and 
the cliffs and valleys of the coast of the 
constituency which he represented would 
be very convenient landing places as in 
former times. He most earnestly hoped 
that this most valuable force would be 
maintained. 


Srr JOHN 


*Mr. WEDGWOOD (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme) said the hon. Member for South 
Antrim was anxious as to the views of 
the gallant fifty-six who went into the 
lobby in favour of a reduction of arma- 
ments. He, at least, as one of the 
fifty-six, was very strongly in favour of 
the two-Power standard being main- 
tained, and he thought the country 
would admit that others in that 
body were more anxious to reduce ex- 
penditure on the Army than expenditure 
on the Navy. The Motion was for the 
reduction of either or both Services, 
and not particularly the Naval Esti- 
mates, and so far as the Navai 
Estimates of this year were concerned, 
he had perfect confidence in the Esti- 
mates put forward by the Government. 
But he had risen to say a word or two in 
support of the proposition put before the 
House by his hon. friend the senior 
Member for Portsmouth. He wished 
to deal with the question of the status 
of the engineer officers of the Navy. It 
was not perhaps an interesting subject 
to this House, but he had himself had 
the advantage of serving at College for 
three years with the engineer officers of 
the Navy, and he had had, therefore, 
a special opportunity of judging both 
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of those officers and of the relative status 
of the naval officer on deck and the 
engineer officer below deck. Now these 
engineer officers in the Navy were 
specially selected men who had come 
up from Keyham, and from the 
dockyards, and were usually picked 
men, gathered from the lower middle 
classes of this country. They had to 
undergo a series of stiff examinations, 
and they hd to attend special schools 
of mechanics, mathematics, and other 
branches of knowledge. Then as soon 
as they got into the Navy, these officers 
had charge of the most important part of 
the ship. They had not only the pro- 
pelling machinery in their charge, but, 
in battleships, they had no less than 
110 auxiliary machines in their charge— 
the air compressing machinery, the 
hydraulic machinery, the machinery for 
turning the guns, the machinery for 
hoisting the shells, and the machinery 
for getting coal into the bunkers. All 
this machinery was in charge of the 
engineer branch of the Navy; these 
officers had to control over one-third of 
the whole personnel of the Navy, and, 
in his opin'on, their duties were so im- 
portant that they should have every 
possible advantage given to them by 
the Admiralty, in dealing with the pro- 
blems by which they were confronted 
in our naval service. Now these engineer 
officers were treated in such a way as 
absolutely to impair the fighting value of 
the Navy. If the House would allow 
him to speak personally on the matter, 
he would like to go back to his experience 
at the Royal Naval College, at Greenwich. 
There were engineer officers on one side 
and executive officers on the other, but 
they were not allowed to mes: together, 
to do their lessons together, nor to live 
together during the whole three years 
he was there, and during that time he 
did not suppose that he exchanged 
half-a-dozen sentences with members of 
the executive branch. The system of 
the separation of the engineer and the 
executive branches begun at the college 
in that way, was carried on, though 
happily not to so great an extent, through- 
out the naval service, and it was in order 
to break down that curious social and 
fictitious barrier between the engineer 
officers and the executive officers of the 
Navy that he now ventured to address 
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the Government. The Government had 
Tecognised this to be a disadvantage 
to the discipline of the Navy, for in 1902 
they introduced a system of joint train- 
ing for torpedo work, for gunnery work, 
and for engineering work or for 
the work of the Marine. In 1902, 
under this scheme officers, including 
engineer officers, were being trained 
together, and they were going to receive 
exactly equal treatment and status in 
the Navy. That would make them all 
right 4n twenty, twenty-five or thirty 
years’ time, when they were filling posts 
in the naval service and all the old 
engineering offiers had gone. But, 
meanwhile, they would be perpetuating 
this double classification of our naval 


oficers, those who were below deck 
and those who were upon deck. 
It was in order to break down 


that barrier immediately, to make the 
working of this scheme more practical, 
and to make the fusion earlier than it 
would otherwise be effected, that he 
ventured to urge the Government to deal 
at once with this question of the engineer 
officers, and to put right now their 
position relative to the fighting branches 
of the Navy. Were we to wait twenty- 
five or thirty years and leave this 
sore festering in the middle of the 
naval service? The Committee fully 
understood that the engineers’ grievance 


was not connected with pay. They 
dil not ask for any more wages; 


they did not ask for a rise of salary 
or better treatment in that respect. 
What they did want was to be treated 
as though they were the equal in rank 
of deck officers. They wanted their 
status to be made quite clear, and to have 
the rights and powers which the engineer 
officers were to get under the new Osborne 
scheme in future. At present one conld 
only say that they received what must 
be called contemptuous treatment at the 
hands of the Admiralty. They were 
treated in a manner which was positively 
humiliating to the engineer officers of the 
service, aud which derogated from their 
position in relation to the men under 
them. All the engine-room hands, the 
artificers and stokers saw their own 
officers set on one side and treated in a 
humiliating manner, not only by the 
Admiralty, but by the excutive officers 
ofthe ship. It not only made their work 
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unpleasant, but it made it positively 
more difficult than it otherwise would be, 
to get discipline in the engine-room and 
in the stoke-holes. The engineer officers 
wanted their charter, to to speak. There 
were six points in their charter. Thetr 
first point was that they should have 
control over their own men, ins’eid of 
indirect control through the hands cf 
the deck officer, who might be a lieu- 
tenant, and very often a junior officer. 
Really, they wanted to be put exactly 
in the position of the officers of the Royal 
Engineers of the Army. They asked 
that the naval engineers should be the 
exact counterpart of the Royal Engineers 
of the Army. Could the House imagine 
a major of the Royal Engineers bringing 
up one of his men on some trumpery 
charge before the captain of Artillery ? 
Yet that was exactly what happened in 
the naval service. The engineer officer 
had to bring his man before the lieutenant 
on deck; he had to bying his charge 
sheet, and refer it to him before he was 
allowed to do anything in the matter at 
all. If the conditions under which the 
engineer officers had to work at the present 
time were explained to the Committee, 
they weuld think that they were back in 
the time of Charles II. The whole power 
was taken away from the engineering 
branch because they were not considered to 
be fighting officers, just as in the time of 
Charles II. the master of the ship was not 
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supposed to be a fighting officer. The 
first point was, then, control over 
their own men. Their next point was 
that they rejected absolutely and 


entirely the idiotic title of “ engineei 
lieutenant ” and ‘‘ engineer commander.” 
What they wanted was that the 
title should be “Lieutenant E.” or 
“Commander E.” just as they had 
“Lieutenant N.” or “ Commander T.” 
Engineer officers were classified as non- 
combatant, but if it came to that, 
the danger in the engineering branch 
was infinitely greater than on deck. 


He had never gone down ito the 
stoke-hole when they were working 


under forced draught, without an inward 
prayer that he might get out again alive. 
If an hon. Member went down into the 
stoke-hole, on a trial trip, when the 
engines were at full speed, he would 
appreciate what were the duties of the 
engineer staff of the Royal Navy. They 
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worked in a temperature of 110, and they | much education. This executive officer | 
ran the risk, if a shell or a splinter of a| went through the report, altered the : 
sheil got into the engine-room, of being | grammar and spelling, and tried to make Tt 
par-boiled without the possibility of | little alterations just to show his authority, J 4, 
escape. The hatches were battened down, | It was these pin-pricks which seemed q 
so that, in action, the position of the | to make a man’s life more miserable than th 
engineer was probably the most danger- | anything else. These were the six points J a 
ous part of the service. Engineer officers | —the question of status, uniform, title, a sp 
asked not only to be given control | seat on the court-martial, a representative fri 
of their men, but that they should be given | on the Board of Admiralty, and the right Li 
now, and at once, the title which future | of the engineer officer to sign his own ex 
engineer officers were to hold. The third | report and not have it signed by an § ,), 
point was as to the uniform of the engineer | officer who knew nothing about it, Of wh 
officers. They did not want to have a | course the whole of this difficulty had -" 
uniform which was distinct from that ofthe | grown up from the fact that engineers an 
fighting branch of the service. Whatthey | thirty or forty years ago, even civil 9 oo 
wanted was that all officers of the Navy | engineers, used to be looked upon as it 
should have exactly the same uniform, | “engine drivers,” and were spoken of as | tor 
because they did not desire that their! “ oilers,” and with an adjective in front wh 
men and the country should. see that | of that. They were looked down uponas § yo 
they were distinguished as inferior in rank. /mere mechanics. But the engineer | pa’ 
If they were put on the same basis as| branch had become more and more im- J * © 
the other officers, the country would | portant, and would become still more ] 
get much better service out of the} important; and until they made the Jas 
engineer officers. These were three! members of that branch satisfied with 7 
points—control, title, and uniform, and | the service, until they they gave them a ag 
he asked the right hon. Gentleman to give | position equal to, and face to face with, » 
the engineer officers now the privileges | the other branches of the service, they 

and position which they were bound to| would not get the personnel of the Navy the, 
hold in ten or fifteen years, and give them | to work smoothly. and 
as quickly as possible in order to make | deci 
these men satisfied with the service. At} Tue SECRETARY to re ADMIR-§ ® § 
present engineer officers were not per- | ALTY(Mr. Epmunp Rosertson, Dundee): ie 
mitted to sit on courts martial, though | the fourth day of the naval debate, and 1} ™* 
men of their own department were | suppose I must count it as a personal _— 
perhaps being tried for a_ technical’ failure thet I heve not be n able to ob- 7. 
ofience. If they were to be allowed | tain e single farthing of the money which ~— 
the rank of military officers, then, ipso is required. The noble Lord asked me -— 
facto, they would be members of the | a question about cordite, but I have not cll, 
court martial. Then there was the ques-| got the information on that matter, ca 
tion of a representative on the Board of ; which is relative to Vote 9. I suggest) d 
Admiralty. It wasreally absurd that one- | that either 2 Question should be put at ad 
third of the personnel of the Navy had no | Question time, or that the matter should ta 
representative on the Board of Admiralty. | stand over to Vote 9. I can add nothing 
There was nobody representing machinery | to the multitudinous statements I havej °° ™ 
on the Board of Admiralty. We rushed already made on a question of general atl 
into first one class of boiler and then | interest to the Navy. It is a subject of 2 
another, the Belleville, the water tube, | complaint by hon. Members behind me eh 
and turbine machinery, yet there was not and by some hon. Members opposite, fo er 
at the Admiralty any skilled officer re- | that the time has been occupied duringg vie 
presenting the engineering branch of the | the debates by Members of the two “ “F 
service. The sixth and last point of the) Front Benches. I know I have made ag “1° ! 
engineer officers’ charter was this. The | good many speeches, but it has no ag 
engineer officer had to draw up a report been my fault, and it has been with greaj thi : 
upon his machinery, but he was not} unwillingness that I have prolonged mj ng 
allowed to sign that report; he had to! remarks, and then I did not allow thet wha 
take it to the executive officer who was | to go beyond what was absolutely neces whi A 
possibly half hisage,and might not haveso| sary. My hon. friend raised thd Ido ‘ 


Mr, Wedgwood: 
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fficer | question of the new scale of pay,”and 
the | whether it will involve an increased grant. 
nake J Jt will, and the amount of the grant will | 
rity. | be £10,060. The two most important 
med § questions relating to this Vote are 
than J those referring to the engineer officers 
ots § and the coastguard. My hon. friend who 
tle,a § spoke at the beginning, and my hon. | 
ative § friend the Member for Newcastle-under- 
right § Lyme who followed later, will not. 
Owl @ expect me, I em sure, to give them the 
y a2 @ answer of the Admiralty to the question 
, Of § which they have raised, if only for this 
had @ yeason, that I do not think that I had | 
neers @ any notice of their intention to raise it, 
civil @ certainly not of the exact scope which 
n a @ it was going to take. I was a little as- 
of a8 @ tonished to hear from my hon. friend 
front | who spoke last that the engineers had 
on as @ no complaint to make on the score of | 
rineer | ; 
e im- al 
the q Ma: WEDGWOOD : They have com- | 
. °@ plaint to make, but they do not urge it ; 
bon they want the status. 
with, - m - 
ian Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON: But 
Navy @ they have a grievance as regards pay, | 
“and on that question the Admiralty’s 
decision has now been reached. The pay | 
MiR.@ of engineer captains is to rise from 35s. 
ndec):g * 40s. a day (the existing minimum and 
and] ™ ™4ximum rates) by two annual incre- 
sonal q ments of 2s. 6d. instead of five 
oa annual increments of a Is. a day, 
which @ °° that the maximum will be 
a reached in two years instead of five as | 
“ ait at present. As to the engineer com- 
ine manders, who have bitterly complained | 
iat in the matter of pay, the rate of 24s. a | 
as a day is to be granted after sixteen years 
ould Seniority. There are other modifications 











othing 


| have 
enersl™ 28°° for compulsory and optional re- 
t tirement are to be reduced. A new) 
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which are of too technical a character | 
for meto trouble the Committee with. The | 


scale, framed on the same lines as that | 
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| with that point of view in reg»rd to the 
| grievance of the engineer officers, and 
I admit that the new condition of things 
| that will be brought about bv the train- 
ing of officers in the future n2:essitates 
a reconsideration of the relations between 
the old engineer officers and the new 
engineer officers, and the executive 
officers. But my hon. frien ls will not 
expect me to give a definite wnswer at 
the moment to the suggestions which 
they have made. But I am bound to 
make them this concession, thit I will 
faithfully report to the Boxrl of Ad- 
miralty the strong arguments that have 
been used to-day, and the verfectly 
specific and clear character of the re- 
forms demanded. Beyond t.t I am 
sure that my hon. friends wi! not ex- 
pect me to go to-day. As to the question 
| of the coastguard, I am not surprised 
|at the interest excited on b> ‘1 sides of 
the House. The proposals fo: the aboli- 
tion of the coastguard h»ve been con- 
| sidered by a Departmental Committee. 
|The Admiralty, however, h under- 
taken to consider the question for them- 
|selves de novo. Mv hon. onl gallant 
| friend has asked me whether those parts 
of the coast requiring to be w..-ched for 
life-saving purposes will continie to be 
watched by His Majesty’s eo.stguard. 
To that I can give an answ > in the 
affirmative. His second question was 
—Will the coastguard be  .:intained 
wherever they assist in anv material 
| degree in manning and launching life- 
boats, and in working the rock3 appara- 
tus? The answer is “* Yes.” And the 
third question was—Will the Admiralty 
confer with the Lifeboat T stitution 
before making further redic ions? I 
do not know that the Admir ‘ty could 
very well do that, but, if IT might offer 
myself as a substitute for the A lmiralty, 
I would be glad to hold such « conference 
as my hon. and gallant friend has sug- 
gested. I hope the Committe* will now 
allow me to take this Vote. 
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ra 


site, sia : 

 oring for officers of the military branch, is to 
; aed ) be applied in the case of officers accepting | 
sade all the new conditions. Good service pen- 






sions will be introduced for the first time 


s not : : 

, prea for engineer officers. I mention these | 
ed my things as regards pay, but not for the 
-themg Purpose of staving off the much larger 
neces but not less material question of status | 
1 thag Which we have been discussing to-day. | 


Ido not hesitate to express my sympathy | 


Mr. FELL (Great Yarmouth) moved 
to reduce the Wages Vote by £100. He 
had, he said, listened to the statement 
made by the Government with regard 
to the coastguards and the answers 
given to questions, and they did not 
appear to him to have gone to the root 
of the matter. The Government were 
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reducing the coastguards and the amount | and for which the coastguard service was. 
of the Vote which supported them, and | instituted. It did not appear to him 
yet they said that the coasts would be|that sufficient explanation had been = 
patrolled, that the life-saving apparatus | given why so much as the amount . 
would be served, and that the life-| proposed should be knocked off the. § Ain 
boats would be manned by the coast-| Estimates for coastguards this year, J Ald 
guards. How could that adequately be|and he was therefore bound to move § 4! 
done if there were continual decreases | to reduce the Vote by £100. “s 
in the coastguards? Last year there was ; : Asq 
a decrease of some 300 men, and an equal} Motion made, and Question proposed, § Bak 
decrease in the Vote. This year the | “That Item B (Coast Guard, Wages and Balt 
amount was to be reduced by £1,495, | Allowances) be reduced by £100."— 9 
and the men by 363. This would reduce (Mr. Fell.) Bart 
the total to 3,500. Three or four Bart 
years ago it was well over 4,000. That |. *Mr. MALLET (Plymouth) said he had @ Bea 
was a very considerable reduction, and intended to ask some questions in rela- em 
the coast must either have been over- | tion to certain Naval Rating:, but as the J pen, 
patrolled in the past, or it would right hon. Gentleman had given the as- 9 Bem 
be under-patrolled in the future. Coast- | SuTance that there would be other “ 
guardsmen must be thirty-eight vears opportunities for raising questions of that "3 
of age, haveservedeightyearscontinuously kind, he would not prevent the Vote J gj, 
in the Navy, be either trained gunners being taken now. Boul 
or seamen, and recommended by _ 
their captain. The men in the Navy| Coronet SEELY (Liverpool, Aber- Bran 
were picked men, and coastguardsmen | cromby) appealed to the hon. Member § Brun 
were therefore picked men from picked | for Great Yarmouth not to press the § Burn 
men, and the very best trained men in the | Amendment. He had taken a leading a 
country, and the last men whom he would | part in this matter, and he would say } ¢ame 
have thought they would wish to reduce. | that with respect to the three points } Carr. 
The question affected his constituency | he put to the right hon. Gentleman he J ©us 
particularly. He had had many letters} did not anticipate getting so complete _ 
expressing considerable anxiety with! and so favourable a reply. All those § (hen 
regard to the reductions which had | interested in the life saving services of the J Clela 
taken place. He knew of a_ small} coastguard were deeply grateful to the Cloug 
coastguard station where there used to | right hon. Gentleman for the reply he a 
be four men. and where now there were | had given. Collin 
none, and where the cottages of the men Collin 
had been let for lodgings. He did not} Question put. a 
know whether that would be the desire a 
of the House. It certainly was not the The Committee divided :—Aves, 46; 9 Cotte 
object with which the cottages were built, | Noes, 235. (Division List No. 35.) a 
reme 
: — 
TWO wra' 
siniien Dalzic 
Acland-Hood,Rt Hn.SirAlex.F , Corbett, A. Cameron (Glasgow) | Lane-Fox, G. R. y able 
Aubrey-Fletcher,Rt.Hon.Sir H | | Corbett, T. L. (Down, North) | M‘Arthur, Charles Hy Dicki 
Bale arres, Lord Courthope, G. Loyd , Moore, William q Dicks 
Baldwin, Stanley _ | Craig,Charles Curtis (Antrim,S. | Morpeth, Viscount en Dilke, 
Banbury, Sir Frederick George | Craig,Captain James (Down,E. | Nicholson, Wm. G. (Petersfield } a 
Beach,Hn.Michael Hugh Hicks | Dixon-Hartland,Sir FredDixon | Nield, Herbert Bi 2 
Beckett, Hon. Gervase | Du Cros, Arthur Philip Salter, Arthur Clavell q Rdwa, 
Bignold, Sir Arthur | Duncan, Robert (Lanark,Govan | Sloan, Thomas Henry ops 
Boyle, Sir Edward | Gardner, Ernest Staveley-Hill, Henry (Staff’sh. 5 te 
Bridgeman, W. Clive | Gibbs, G. A. (Bristol, West) Stone, Sir Benjamin F Erski: 
Butcher, Samuel Henry | Goulding, Edward Alfred Thornton, Percy M. ‘& ea 
Carlile, E. Hildred | Gretton, John Walker, Col. W. H. (Lancashire § , 4ssien 
Cavendish, Rt.Hon. Victor C.W | Helmsley, Viscount g Evans 
Cecil, Evelyn (Aston Manor) | Hunt, Rowland TeLLeRs For THE AyES—Mr-f Sea 
Cecil, Lord John P. Joicey- | Kennaway,Rt.Hn., Sir John H. Fell and Sir William Bull. : ee 
Clark,George Smith(Belfast, N. | Kimber, Sir Henry : he 
Clive, Perey Archer | King,Sir Henry Seymour(Hull B Fienn 


Mr. Fell, 
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Harvey, W.E.( Derbyshire, N.E. 
Haslam, James (Derbyshire) 
Haworth, Arthur A. 

Hazel, Dr. A. E. 

Hedges, A. Paget 

Helme, Norval Watson 
Henderson, Arthur (Durham) 
Henderson,J. M.( Aberdeen, W.) 
Henry, Charles 8. 

Herbert, Co}. Sir Ivor(Mon.., 8S.) 
Herbert, T. Arnold (Wycombe) 
Higham, John Sharp 

Hobart, Sir Robert 

Holt, Richard Durning 
Hudson, Walter 

Hutton, Alfred Eddison 

Idris, T. H. W. 

Illingworth, Percy H. 

Jackson, R. 8S. 

Jacoby, Sir James Alfred 
Jardine, Sir J. 

Jenkins, J. 

Johnson, John (Gateshead) 
Johnson, W. (Nuneaton) 
Jones, Leif (Appleby) 

Jones, William(Carnarvonshire 
Jowett, F. W. 

Kearley, Hudson, E. 
Kekewich, Sir George 

Laidlaw, Robert 

Lambert, George 

Lambton, Hon. Frederick Wm. 
Lamont, Norman 
Layland-Barratt, Francis 
Leese,Sir Joseph F.( Accrington 
Lehmann, R. C. 

Lever, A. Levy(Essex, Harwich 
Levy, Sir Maurice 

Lewis, John Herbert 
Lloyd-George, Rt. Hon. David 
Lough, Thomas 

Lupton, Arnold 

Luttrell, Hugh Fownes 
Macdonald,J. M.(Falkirk B’ghs 
Maekarness, Frederic C. 
Macnamara, Dr. Thomas J. 
M‘Callum, John M. 

M‘Crae, George 

M‘Laren, H. D. (Stafford, W.) 
Mallet, Charles E. 

Masterman, C. F. G. 

Menzies, Walter 

Micklem, Nathaniel 
Middlebrook, William 

Mond, A. 
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Montagu, E. S. 

Morgan, G. Hay (Cornwall) 
Morley, Rt. Hon. John 

Morse, L. L. 

Myer, Horatio 

Napiey, T. B. 

Newnes, F. (Notts, Bassetlaw) 
Nicholls, George 
Nicholson,Charles N(Doncast’r 

Norton, Capt. Cecil William 

O’ Donnell, C. J. (Walworth) 
O’Grady, J. 

O’ Kelly, James (Roscommon,N 
Parker, Sir Gilbert (Gravesend) 
Parker, James (Halifax) 
Philipps,Col.Ivor (S’thampton) 
Philipps, Owen C. (Pembroke) 
Pickersgill, Edward Hare 
Pirie, Duncan V. 

Price,C. E.(Edinb’gh, Central) 
Price, Robert John( Norfolk, E.) 
Priestlev, W.E. B.( Bradford, E.) 
Pullar, Sir Robert 

Radford, G. H. 

Rea, Russell (Gloucester) 

Rea, Walter Russell (Scarboro’ 
Rees, J. D. 

Rendall, Athelstan 

Richards, Thomas (W.Monmth 
Ridsdale, E. A. 

Roberts, G. H. (Norwich) 
Roberts, John H. (Denbighs.) 
Robertson, Rt. Hn. E.( Dundee 
Robertson,Sir G.Scott(Bradf’rd 
Robinson, S. 

Robson, Sir William Snowdon 
Rogers, F. E. Newman 
Ronaldshay, Ear] of 
Rowlands, J. 

Runciman, Walter 

Samuel, Herbert L. (Cleveland) 

Seott,A.H.(Ashton under Lyne 

Sears, J. E. 

Seaverns, J. H. 


| Seddcit. J. 
| Seely, Colonel 


Simon, John Allsebrook 


| Smeaton, Donald Mackenzie 


Smith, Abel H. (Hertford, East 


| Soares, Ernest J. 


Spicer, Sir Albert 

Stanger, H. Y. 

Stanley, Hn. A. Lyulph (Chesh. 
Stewart-Smith, D. (Kendal) 
Straus, B. S. (Mile End) 
Strauss, E. A. (Abindgon) 
Stuart, James (Sunderland) 


| Summerbell, T. 
| Taylor, Austin (East Toxteth) 


Taylor, Theodore C. (Radcliffe) 
Tennant, H. J. (Berwickshire) 
Thomas,David Alfred( Merthyr 
Thomasson, Franklin 
Thompson,J.W.H.(Somerset, E 
Thomson, W. Mitchell-(Lanark 
Torrance, Sir A. M. 

Toulmin, George 

Villiers, Ernest Amherst 
Vivian, Henry 

Walton, Joseph 

Ward, John (Stoke upon Trent 
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Wardle, George J. 

Waring, Walter 

Wason, Rt Hn. E.(Clackmannan 
Wason,John Cathcart (Orkney) 
Watt, Henry A. 

Wedgwood, Josiah C. 
Whitbread, Howard 

White, Sir George (Norfolk) 
White, J. D. (Dumbartonshire) 


Supply 








The Vote was agreed to. 


2. £2,306,700, Works, Buildings, and 
Repairs at home and abroad. 


*Mr. LAMBERT (Devonshire, South 
Molton) thought it would be for the 
convenience of the Committee if he 
made a few introductory remarks in 
introducing this Vote. He promised in 
his brief statement to endeavour to 
cover the most important of the subjects 
with which the Vote was concerned. 
This Vote represented an apparent de- 
crease of £451,700, but that apparent 
decrease was in reality an increase, as 
last year there were loan works completed 
out of revenue and borne on Vote 10 
of £870,825, whereas this year the loan 
works on Vote 10 amounted to £307,000, 
a decrease of £563,825. The total of the 
Vote did not represent total works 
expenditure this year, because they were 
spending a balance of money for which 
they had borrowing power of £896,925, 
which, together with the amount of 
Vote 10, brought the total expenditure 
on works to £3,203,625. The decision 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
pay for works out of revenue, instead of 
introducing a new loan Bill, meant that 
they would have to bear upon Vote 10 
£2,246,180. Had this not been borne on 
Vote:, there would have been an in- 
crease in the annuity of £117,000 a year 
for twenty-nine years. This was a very 
good sample of paying as they went. The 
annuity this year which represented the 
borrowings of past years was increased 
by nearly £50,000, and the amount was 
£1,264,000. The cost of dredging a- 
mounted this year to £107,800, and it 
was proposed, in addition to the ordinary 
dredging, to dredge the bar at Sheerness. 
A certain depth of water in the new 
channel at Sheerness was required to 
facilitate the passage of vessels over 
the bar, and they wished to bring it to a 
depth of 26 feet below low water at 
ordinary spring tides, so that large vessels 
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White, Luke (York, E. R.) 
Whitehead, Rowland 

Whitley, John Henry Halifax) 
Whittaker, Sir Thomas Palmer 
Wiles, Thomas 

Williams, J. (Glamorgan) 
Wills, Arthur Waiters 

Wilson, John (Durham, Mid) 
Wilson, J. W. (Worcestersh.N.) 
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Wilson, W. 'F. (Westhoughton) 
Winfrey, R 

Younger, George 

Yoxall, James Henry 
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TELLERS FOR THE NoES—Mr-:. 
Whiteley and Mr, J. A 
Pease. 


should not be unduly delayed by tidal 
conditions in getting in and out of the 
harbour. Then there were large new 
commitments in the Vote, the first being 
for the new lock at Portsmouth. There 
had been some delay in that matter, 
but it had not been the fault of the 
Admiralty. They had employed a very 
eminent outside firm of engineers, who 
sent in an excellent report, but, to the 
credit of the Works Department, the 
scheme of that department was equally 
good, and it was therefore decided to go 
on with the scheme of the Works Depart- 
ment. The normal length of the new 
lock between caissons would be 850 feet, 
the width at the entrance 110 feet, and 
the depth over the outer sill at low-water 
ordinary spring tides 33 feet, in order to 
enable a ship of the “ Dreadnought” 
size to get in and out without imperilling 
the other ships in the basin. The scheme 
included the erection of a pumping- 
station, which would be capable of pump- 
ing the new lock and the old locks and 
docks. The present state of the work 
was that the drawings were completed, 
the quantities were nearly completed, 
and it was hoped to invite tenders either 
in April or in May. The time of com- 
pletion stated in the contract would be 
four years. 


Mr. JOHN WARD (Stoke-on-Trent) : 
Are you going to invite tenders publicly, 
or only from selected firms ? 


*Mr. LAMBERT thought only from 
selected firms. The Admiralty had 
very carefully to investigate the financial 
standing of these firms, in order 
to see that they were capable of 
carrying out a work involving a cost 
of nearly £1,000,000. Another new com- 
mitment was that at Rosyth. In 1900 
the late Board of Admiralty appointed 
a committee to inquire into the dock 
accommodation for the ships then exist- 
ing, but the policy of scrapping old. ships 
obviated the immediate necessity for new 
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dock accommodation. Still it had been | worked out in the Department of the 
siown that on the East Coast a/| Admiralty by gentlemen qualified to . 
dock was needed, more especially since | do so. Preliminary steps had been 
the “ Dreadnought ” era. The “ Dread-| taken in regard to a _ smaller but 
nought ” could be got into Chatham at | still important public work, and 
certain states of the tide, b:t the locks | these had been brought to a successful 
were not large enough to enable ships | issue. He referre® to the Loch Long 
of that type to go into the basin for | torpedo range. Torpedoes had to be 
repairs and for other purposes. The | be proved and adjusted, and that could 
great work to be carried out at Rosyth | be only done by running them a certain 
had been very fully described in the! distance. The disadvantage of the 
newspapers. He would be willing to} present range at Portland was that 
answer questions with respect to it which | it had only a length of 3,000 yards, 
hon. Members might ask. The basin | while, owing fo the extraordinary im- 
would occupy 52} acres, the entrance | provements which had taken place in 
lock would be 850 feet long and 110 feet | the manufacture of torpedoes in recent 
wide, with sufficient depth at low water | years, a range of 7,000 yards was required. 
to allow battleships to get in, even fully | Moreover, the torpedoes were at present 
loaded. There would be a dry dock | manufactured at Woolwich, and in the 
750 feet long and 100 feet wide, which | course of transit by rail to Portland 
would be sub-divided into two parte | their mechanism was often deranged. 
should it be required for smaller craft.| After searching round the coasts of 
The works were capable of expansion in | Great Britain and Ireland the Admiralty 
the shape of the new basin and other docks. | officials had selected Loch Long as the 
| 





The £3,000,000 included the works he had | range that best fulfilled the requirements 
stated, and also the necessary work- | for testing torpedoes. It was necessary 
shops, oil fuel storage, and cambers | that the range should be in a sheltered 
for destroyers and submarines. With | position and as free as possible from 
regard to the progress of the work, | tidal influence, and that there should 
the contract drawings were well | be as little interference as possible with 
advanced, and quantities would be | ordinary shipping. The factory would 
shortly taken out. There was only | be erected at Greenock. Negotietions 
£30,000 placed in the Vote for the! had been in progress for some time, and 
work at Rosyth, but any contractor | he was glad to say there had been a 
could only earn a small amount of money | disposition on the part of the owners 
this year, because he had to get his plant | of the land, of the corporation of Glasgow, 
and other necessary materials ready.| and of all concerned to allay rather 
The hon. Member for Stoke had made some | than to raise difficulties. The Admir- 
reference to the rumour that in boring | alty hoped that they would be able to 
they could hardly get to the bottom of | protect the rights of the public and yet 
the mud. He could assure the hon.| create an efficient torpedo range on 
Member that a very satisfactory foun-| Loch Long and erect a factory at 
dation had been found. At a moderate | Greenock. The estimated cost of this 
depth they had got to rock or glacial) work was about £113,000, including 
clay which he was toid was a very good | the purchase of the land. The Admir- 
foundation indeed for works of this | alty elso had in hand thc extension of 
character. The design had been very | the dock at Haulbowline from 410 feet 
carefully considered by those who had | to 600 feet, ir order that it might take 


» experience in designing and constructing ! battleships of the most modern class. 


Government dockyards. |The cortract had been let, and good 


Ste, OM: WARE aie tf tie dentge | PO ee He ere 


F was the work of the same gentleman who , . 
Shad | eal ie bi 3 | *Str CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester- 
had been sent by the late Government | shire, Forest of Dean) said. that: the dié- 


in 1903 to study dock construction on | ; ‘ : 
the Continent » | cussion on this subject of Rosyth had been 
det / commenced on two occasions previous to 


Mr. LAMBERT said that the design | this year, and this year on going into 
of the dock had been very carefully’ Committee of Supply when he himself 
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spoke, and on the previous day when the 
matter was taken up by the Leader of the 
Opposition in much detail. Up to the 
present time no answer had been given 
to the contentions put forward on those 
occasions. The Works Vote had been 
explained by his hon. friend in Committee 
fashion. The Committee had been re- 
minded of what had occurred owing to 
the dropping of the Works Bills, and the 
gradual discontinuance of the expenditure 
of loan money. On the whole, the Works 
Vote this year was much lower than the 
Admiralty believed it would be last year 
or the year before. That statement did 
not rest on ordinary private gossip, but 
on an official document. In the Appro- | 
priation Accounts which had been circu- | 
lated last week, there would be found | 
official correspondence between the | 
Treasury and the Admiralty which con- | 
tained the following passage :— 

“24 July, 1906. Apart from the ne essity 
of the work, my Lords are anxious to adopt 
this course, having specially in view the desira- 
bility of relieving as far as possible, the Navy 
Estimates for 1908-9, which must, as a conse- 
quence of the discontinuance of the Naval 
Works Loan, reach an abnormal figure in that 
year as a result of works ex pen liture.”’ 





Now, that abnormal figure had not been 
reached ; and he submitted to the Com- 
mittee, as a matter of public policy, that | 
when looking forward to the certainty of | 
a very large increase in the Navy Es- | 
timates, either next year or the year after 
—and they would be enlarged, at the 
lowest view, in the face of the pledges 
given to keep the Navy up to the two- 
Power standard — it would have been 
better to have executed in the present year 
every possible branch of Naval works 
which was beyond all doubt necessary. 
He was entirely at one with the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in the belief that 
we had spent out of our loan money large 
sums which had been wasted. The House 
and the Government did not hold a tight | 


enough hand on these works, and ought | 
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of construction, but the policy of con- 
struction of these works was admitted by 
all. The case which had been made by 
the critics needed some reply, so that in 
the next year’s Estimates the policy of 
the Admiralty, as laid down in the official 
correspondence two years ago, might be 
carried out, and all the necessary works 
should be rapidly executed in the coming 
year. As a matter of economy in the 
actual building of such works, he believed 
it was better to build them rapidly than 
spread their construction over a period 
of eleven or twelve years. In the case of 
Rosyth the land was purchased many 
years ago, but the execution of the works 
had been constantly put off, although 
small sums of money had been spent on 
soundings and the like. All the informa- 
tion as to Rosyth which his hon. friend 
had just given had been given them in the 


same speech last session. 


Mr. JOHN WARD: 


was made six years ago. 


The same speech 


*Srr CHARLES DILKE said that they 


'had been constantly informed that the 


Admiralty were prepared to state to the 
House that the works at Rosyth must be 
carried forward. The necessity for a 
safer base on the East ( oast was much 
more pressing this year than last. That 
could not be denied after the results of 
the Hague Conference. The use of mines 
was contemplated by foreign Powers in a 
much greater degree than formerly, and 
the increase of the German mine estab- 
lishment, by means of which 30,000 
mines could be laid from each of two 
ships, was notorious. There was no 
doubt about the unsafety in certain 
possible wars of Portsmouth as a base, 
and they were all agreed that some base 
on the East Coast was necessary. 


Mr. JOHN WARD said he understood 


never to have thrown on loan a great) that in 1905 a large expenditure was 
many of the least important of them. | contemplated at Chatham. 


But there were important works, docks | 
and basins in which big ships could be 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE said that it 


accommodated, and these by universal | was admitted by the present Govern- 
admission should be made as rapidly as | ment, as it had been by the last Govern- 


possible. 


useless if there was no dock or basin further 


Big ships were worse than | ment, that there must be a new base 


north than Chatham. The 


accommodation for them. They must present Government had put its need 
accept the authority of experts for details very high indeed, and they could only 
‘ 


Sir Charles Dilke. 
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draw the in‘erence from the corres- 
pondence that they had accepted the 
responsibility that immense expenditure 
should be incurred in the present year, 
and not put off. His right hon. friend 
the Secretary to the Admiralty on 2nd 
March this year announced that the 
Government had finally decided to pro- 
ceed with Rosyth for the reasons which 
were given in the Memorandum, and in 
that they were told that the necessity 
for the work was now apparent. From 
the point of view of good construction 
and good finance was it wise to put off 
the expenditure again this year, and 
then to spread it over ten years 
of time? The limited establishment 
of one dock and one _ basin con- 
templated wis only to be completed in 
eleven years. He believed that was bad 
economy from the financial standpoint, 
and he believed it was also from the 
engineering point of view a. well. The 
Secretary to the Admiralty had said that 
surely time must be given to make con- 
tracts. He thought the delay of the 
late Government was not justifiable, 
and surely the time required to 
make contracts was not a whole year, 
and these contracts might have been 
made a year or a year and a half 
ago. The need for this expenditure 
had long been foreseen, and it seemed to 
him that there was a plain case of avoid- 
ing to meet in the coming financial year 
afar larger proportion of this admittedly 
necessary expenditure than had been 
taken in the Estimates now under dis- 
cussion. 


Mr. ARTHUR LEE (Hampshire Fare- 
ham) said he found himself in very close 
agreement with the right hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down, and he did not 
think it possible to reinforce in any way 
the very strong argument which he had 
put before the Committee. He did not 
wish in following the Civil Lord to go 
aguin into the old question as to the 
merits or demerits of loan expenditure. 
It was a very much debated subject and 
he would only say this with regard to it. 
He quite agreed with the right hon. 
Baronet that under a system of loan 
expenditure they did not get the same 
close supervision of expenditure that 
they did under the Estimates and that 
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undoubtedly in the past there might have 
been objections on that score. 


(Navy Estimates). 


*31r CHARLES DILKE said he did 

not lay down a principle. 
+ 

Mr. ARTHUR LEE assented, and 
sxid that in certain cases the system might 
have led to extravagance, but under it 
they did get the works. They got the 
money necessary for the works at the 
time it was wanted, whereas under the 
system instituted by the present Govern- 
ment, which might be a sounder system 
from an economical point of view, the pres- 
sure which had inevitably to be put upon 
the year’s Estimates delayed ‘necessary 
works and made those works individually 
more costly on account of the long period 
over which their construction was spread. 
The right hon. Baronet had commented 
very naturally: upon the singularly small 
vrovision for new works in this year’s 
Votes in view of the facts that two 
new large items had come upon the 
Votes and that loan expenditure 
hed very largely been stopped. He 
thought that that circumstance required 
4 little more explanation. They had 
really gone back in the expenditure on 
new works to the old average, as far as 
he remembered it, that existed in regard 
to Vote 10 whilst the loin system was 
in full operation. He thought the Com- 
mittee would see the results in the case 
of the two largest items that had been 
svecially referred to, the new lock at 
Portsmouth and the Rosyth base. He 
wis aware that the Civil Lord had 
put forward the technical excuse which 
was quite sound, that if they did 
not begin the work until a certain 
period of the year they had to let the 
new contractor get his plant upon the 
ground and the expenditure of the re- 
maining pat of the year must be 
small. That was true, but their answer 
to that was, why did not the Govern- 
ment let their contracts sooner? That 
was the point, and whilst he was quite 
ready to admit that the late Government 
might have furthered this matter a little 
more than they did when they were in 
office, at all events they did get it to the 
point where the scheme of Rosyth had 
been worked out and submitted to this 
House in August, 1905, when he held 
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the office of Civil Lorl. That scheme 


was drawn precisely or nearly precisely 
in the same way as that which the 
Admiralty had now communicated to 
the House, and they advanced the 
matter so far that they put a con- 
siderable estimate on Vote 10 for 
that year which they, handed on 
to their successors and they were pre- 
pared to let the main contract’ in June, 
1906. They were apparently at that 
point just as far advanced as the Ad- 
miralty was to-day. Therefore two years 
had elapsed in which apparently nothing 
had been done beyond making the very 
interesting model which had now been 
placed in .the tea-room. He did not 
think the hon. Gentleman could contend 
that the delay had been in any way 
necessary from the technical point of 
view; it had merely been occasioned 
by financial considerations. Then there 
was very much the same story with re- 
gard to the Portsmouth lock, which was 
a very urgent work, because, as he pointed 
out last year on more than one occasion, 
the safety of first-class battleships costing 
a million and a half ste:ling had been 
imperilled by the impossibility of getting 
them into the basin at Portsmouth except 
through passages not really large enough 
to admit them with safety. The hon. 
Gentleman told them he thought two 
years ago that the Admiralty recognised 
this matter as being of the greatest 
urgency, but those two years had 
elapsed without any progress being made. 
The excuse was that they wished to con- 
sult different experts as to the best plans. 
He refused to believe, however, that the 
Works Department of the Admiralty,which 
contained some of the most experienced 
engineers in the World in these matters, 
were unable to design such a compara- 
tively small affair at this Portsmouth 
lock ; but the Admiralty said: ‘ No, we 
wish to consult outside experts.” They 
did consult outside experts and they 
admitted that their own plan was the 
best and they had adopted it. Really 
the whole of the delay had _ been 
quite unnecessary, and this vitally neces- 
sary work, of which they ought to have 
had nearly 50 per cent. complete now 
according to the hon. Gentleman’s esti- 
mate of the time it would take, was not 
commenced. The contract was not going 
to be let till the middle of this year, and 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 
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practically for four and a half years to 
come the only available dock for 
“ Dreadnoughts ” at Portsmouth would 
be practically unapproachable. That 
was a very serious state of affairs. He 
did not know that there was anything 
to choose between the urgency of that 
work and the work at Rosyth. Atanyrate 
he thought they were entitled to ask the 
Government to explain more fully than 
they had done why they had not pressed 
on these works before, and why it was 
not possible for them, as suggested by the 
right hon. Baronet, even now to press on 
at a greater pace than was apparently 
contemplated by their provision in the 
Estimates. The right hon. Baronet had 
said that the Rosyth base would not be 
ready for eleven years. He hoped that 
he was pessimistic about that, because 
he understood the Civil Lord to say 
the other day that in five or seven years 
they would have the base in use. 


(Navy Estimates). 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE said that was 

merely the official figure of ten years. 
It was spread over ten years and 
did not begin for a year. 


Mr. ARTHUR LEE hoped 
that it might be possible to accelerate 
these works; it was really more econo- 
mical in the long run that expenditure 
should not be stinted, and he hoped that 
everything p)s ible would be done to press 
forward these works at the greatest speed. 
He was aware that there was a great 
deal of controversy as to whether Rosyth 
was or was not the best place for this 
base, but if there ever was any doubt 
in his mind—and sometimes a_ base 
further north had appealed to him— 
he thought it must be set at rest by the 
cutting of the Forth to Clyde Canal. 
If that Canal became a. fact, in addition 
to the commercial advantages into which 
it would be improper to enter now, 
Rosyth would have behind it not only a 
short cut from the North Sea into the 
Atlantic, but the almost unlimited ship- 
building and repairing facilities of the 
Clyde. Then it would not be necessary 
to spend as much money upon ship 
building plant, and Rosyth would become 
a port of the utmost importance, almost 
the most important naval port in the 
Empire. Under those circumstances he 
hoped that the Admiralty would give 
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its benediction to the efforts that were 
being made in Scotland to have this 
great venture taken up as a comme reial 
undertaking, and, if necessary, give finan- 
cial assistance. He was sure that if 
financial assistance were given by the 
Government they would be more than 
repaid by the advantege which would 
accrue to the Port of Rosyth. Before 
he left the question of Rosyth he wished 
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dock would be rendered useless. There- 
fore it was essential to have at least 
two more docks at Chatham, capable of 
accommodating a “Dreadnought.” He 
felt that the general position in regard 
to the scarcity of * ‘ Dreadnought: ee 
docks in that region where they “would 
probably be most needed was a very 
serious one. They had been told that. 
such docks existed already at Hong- 


to urge upon the Government, now that | Kong and the Cape, aad that there were: 


they were going to let the main con-| 
tract and undertake the work, to 





|two at Gibraltar, and he believed, four 
}at Devonport, all capable of accommo- 


recognise that one dock in that position | datinga “ Dreadnought,” but inthe North 
was an absolutely inadequate provision | § Sea on the East Coast there was not one, 
in view of the growing size of the fleet. jand yet within a very measurable dis- 


He was delighted to see in the model in | 
the tea room that there were two sites 


laid out for future docks, in addition to | 
the one thet had been laid out for con- | 
| time. 
‘should be built even before the <hips, 


struction. It was absolutely certain 
that these extra docks would be needed, 


and would be needed before they could | 
'matter in hand at the earliest possible 


| moment. 


be built, because of the large new con- 
struction of these ships of the ‘ Dread- 
nought ” 


built. There was en absolute dearth 
of these ‘docks on the 
and it would be cheaper, save time, 
and be more economically efficient to 
undertake that work now roather thar 
to put it off to some future time. In 


settling the fina! dimensions of the docks | 
yovernment would be|of undertaking the proposed works at 
| Rosyth. He would like, however, to ask 


he hoped the 


careful to look far enough ahead. In 


class, which would be very far | 
advanced long before the docks were | 
: whatever system of finance was adopted 
East Coast | t 
|soon as possible. 


| tance of time, some three years hence, 
‘they would have at least twelve “ Dread- 
noughts ” afloat. If they started to-day: 
they could not build the new docks in 
It was essential that the docks: 


and he urged the Admiralty to take this. 
The borrowing of money for 
such necessary work as this ought not 
to be allowed to stand in the way, and 
hese docks ought to be constructed as 

*Mr. HOLT (Northumberland, Hex- 


dam) said that he did not propose to enter 
into any discussion as to the expediency 


the past no Board of Admiralty had ever | if he was correct in a-siming that the 


been able to look far enough ahead in 
the matter of the size of the docks. 


result was that years after their con- | 
Civil Lord of the 


struction the increase of size by only a/| 
few inches meant an overwhelming ex- 
penditure, whereas if the extra space had | 


| plan now on view in the tea room with 
The | regard to the docks at Rosyth was that 


which had been definitely adopted. The- 
Admiralty had said. 
‘that he expected to get that plan com- 
plete for £3,250,000, including an engine- 


been allowed and foreseen at first the | ering shop and requisite machinery. It 


extra cost would have been very small! seemed to him that it would not be a. 
indeed. Consequently he urged the Ad-| bad bargain at all if he got all that pro- 
miralty to err on the side of size if need | vided for the sum which had been named. 
be, even if there was a little additional! He wished to know if for £3,250,000 the 
cost. As regarded Chatham he could! Admiralty were going to get the whole 
not help feeling that in addition to|of the dredging done outside the basin 
Rosyth docks it would be absolutely! as shown on the plan. 

necessary to have additional accommo- | 
dation at Chatham. It had been stated 
that a “Dreadnought” could not be | 
docked at Chatham. Underthe peculiar! *Mr. HOLT said it seemed a very cheap 
conditions of that port it wasimpossible to | price for what the Admiralty hoped to 
enlarge or repair the existing lock en-| get and he trusted it would work out 
trance, becau.e if they did the whole| at the estimated cost. With regard to 


*Mr. LAMBERT : Yes, that is included 
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the time occupied in construction, he|taken away from some of the other 
found himself in accord with what had | ports in order to compensate the tax- 
already been stated; his view was} payer for the additional expenditure 
that if this work was to be done at all! which must be annually incurred for the 
it ought to be done promptly. Hej, upkeep of Rosyth. He knew that a 
‘assumed that the entrance lock would | reduction in the expenditure at any of 
‘be the last thing to be finished but h2| their great naval ports generally meant 
suggested that it might be possible to| the joss of a couple of seats to the 
use the eme gen*y e itra ice a’ a1 earlier | Gover iment, but he thought in he inter- 
da‘e because in that case they would | est of the taxpayers it was their duty to 
‘get the use of the graving dock consider- | put it strongly to the Government that 
ably earlier than otherwise. Was there they should in entering upon this ex- 
any reason why they should not be able penditure do something in the interest 
to get the use of the graving dock | of the general body of taxpayers to 
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before ten years had elapsed? Another | reduce naval expenditure at other places. 
suggestion he would make was that | 
they should make the gravi g doc’ | 
big enough to take in two “ Dread- | 
noughts” at one time. For su h| 
matters as the painting of the bottoms of | 
ships and small repairs there was no) 
reason why they should not have two, 
ships in the doek at once. The only | 
inconvenience they would encounter | 
would be that the repairs to both ships | 
~would have to be simultaneous, because | 
they would have to goin: nd out together. | 
If the Admiralty adopted his suggestion 
they would not need duplicate gates and 
machinery. He agreed with the hon. 
Member for Fareham that there was a 
tendency not to look far enough ahead 
and allow a sufficient margin for future 
development. The “ Dreadnoughts ” 
and the “ Invincibles” were <all.d very 
large ships, but there were ships in the 
mer atile marite much longer, and a; 
he did not think it wie to assume that 
warship’, e pecially cr ier:, might not 
attain the dimensio::s of the “‘ Lusitasia,” 
he suggested that it would be a 
wise thing for the Admiralty to re- 
consider the dimen ions of the proposed 
graving dock at Rosyth. He also wished 
to know whether it was intended to spend 
any money in erecting a new shipbuilding 
establishment at Rosyth. No case had 
been made out for any additional ship- 
building establishment, and it would 
be a great relief to many hon. Members 
if they had from the Government a 
specific pledge that it was not intended 
to establish a ship-building yard at 
Rosyth. He assumed that what the 
Government were asking for now was a 
transfer and not a new licence, if he might 
be allowed to put it in that way. He 
assumed that something was going to be 


Mr. Holt. 





Mr. PIRIE (Aberdeen, N.) said it 
was with some satisfaction that he heard 
the hon. Member for Fareham urge upon 
the Government that they should take 
into consideration the question of sup- 
porting the scheme for the widening of the 
Forth and Clyde Canal. He remembered 
ten years ago when the Liberal Party 
were sitting in Opposition they drew 
attention to this question of the Forth 
and Clyde Canal, and they were then met 
by nothing but a blank refusal. Of course 
it was better late than never, and he 
was glad to hear that project now being 
adwocated by an expert like the hon. 
Member for Fareham. This question 
could not be pressed with too much 
urgency, not only from the point of view 
of its strategic value, but also on account 
of the great commercial advantages 
which would accrue not only to Scotland 
but to the whole of the Empire. He did 
not hesitate to say that in any other 
country but ours such a great public 
work would have been long ago under- 
taken, not only from a naval point of 
view, but also from the great commercial 
advantages which it would confer. He 
hoped that the Admiralty in view of the 
close proximity of an unparalleled supply 
of granite on the coast of Scotland would 
find out some way of using native stone 
instead of foreign for the construction of 
the docks at Rosyth. It would be a 
thousand pities when a supply of per- 
fectly unequalled stone was available 
almost on the spot if the owner of those 
local quarries were not given an opport- 
unity of tendering upon equal terms with 
the foreigner. This was a question of 
immense importance to the people living 
on the east coast of Scotland, and he 
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strongly urged this point upon the 
attention of the Admiralty. 


Sir GILBERT PARKER (Gravesend) 
said he felt certain the Secretary for the 
Admiralty must have been greatly im- 
pressed by the unanimity of feeling with 
regard to these very necessary works. 
Some hon. Members had spoken on this 
subject in previous years and what struck 
him most that afternoon was that the 
position was very much the same, as the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for the 
Forest of Dean pointed out, as it was 
a year ago. He felt sure the Admiralty 
would have had behind it the whole 
country and the whole House, if they 
had decided to spend next year £500,000 
upon the docks at Rosyth. 


*Mr. LAMBERT: That is impossible. 
Sir GILBERT PARKER said he felt 


certain that no hon. Member represent- 
ing labour would have refused to support 
the Admiralty had they come to such a 
decision. Any one who had studied the 
question could not help but feel great 
anxiety about the future. One hon. 
Member had already stated that any 
other country but this would have pushed 
forward such works with much greater 
expedition. 


Mr. PIRIE: Yes, I had Germany and 
the Kiel Canal in my mind. 


Sir GILBERT PARKER said that 
Germany was in a far better position 
than this country with regard to the new 
ships of the “ Dreadnought” type and 
their possibility of coming home in time 
of war as wounded ships. On the 
East Coast we had absolutely nothing. 
Portsmouth was a possible port in time 
of peace to house a “ Dreadnought,” but 
in time of war it was admitted that all 
the Channel ports must be counted out 
as places of absolute refuge and safety. 
We had, therefore, to look to Rosyth. 
He thought that it was a very serious 
thing that in 1911 we would have 
twelve “‘ Dreadnoughts” and not a 
single port on the East Coast which 
‘ould give those ships a home. In 
time of peace it was supposed to be 
unnecessary. But they had to talk 
about a state of war, and the fact that 
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the Army and Navy were fighting 
machines was sufficient for them to 


insist that they should be in such a state 
of preparation and in such a condition 
as to be ready to fight at any moment. 
That was the spirit which animated the: 
countries which the hon. Member had 
quoted as being progressive and decisive. 
in the matter of their great naval and 
military works. No one could travel in 
Europe without being struck with the 
tremendous military work which one 
found on the borders between France 
and Germany. Those countries with 
land boundaries must have gigantic mili- 
tary works and they never allowed them: 
to fall the least behind. Germany was 
applying exactly the same assiduity, the 
same constant attention, the same de- 
termined system of construction to her 
sea defences as to her land defences. 


An HON. MEMBER: She is only 
doing the same as ourselves. 


Str GILBERT PARKER said he 
would like to think that this country was 
giving the same devoted attention to 
necessary naval works that Germany 
was giving to her naval and military 
works. He did not think these debates 
upon Rosyth and Portsmouth gave one 
absolute confidence that the Admiralty 
were doing all that could be done. Much 


| had been said about the Loan Acts and 


building upon loan. He agreed it was 
a very wicked kind of business, but it 
had its advantages. 


Sir F. BANBURY: Why wicked ? 


Sir GILBERT PARKER said that 
“wicked” might not be the proper 
word, but as a general system building 
on loan was not satisfactory. He wished. 
to point out, however, that in abandon-- 
ing the policy of loans and making it 
a sort of righteous act they might be 
sacrificing too much. At present, accord- 
ing to the naval programmes, we should 
possess twelve “ Dreadnoughts ” within 
three years, which would have no real 
home, no place of refuge, and no base 
on that coast where they would probably 
be most needed. There might be an 
emergency arise under which we should 
have those ships on the water with no 
base for them to retire on. The Civil 
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Lord to the Admiralty had said that 
it would be five or six years before the 
docks at Rosyth would be so far com- 
plete as to allow a “ Dreadnought” 
to take refuge there. He thought they 
might safely add another two or three 
years to that estimate, because he had 
never found a Minister defending this 
position anything else but optimistic, 
and if they made allowances for the 
optimism of the Civil Lord and _ his 
colleagues, it might safely be said that 
we should not have twelve, but eighteen 
“* Dreadnoughts ” upon our waters with- 
out a base for them in the North Sea 
upon which they could rely. That was 
@ very serious thing, and what he had 
foreshadowed was quite possible. Such 
a problem might be thrust upon them, 
not by any act of Germany or France, 
but through the great Powers in the 
East,- which might provoke complica- 
tions in Europe at any moment which 
might bring about an _ international 
conflagration. In the precipitation of 
such a conflict we should be faced by 
a situation for which we were not 
prepared. He was sure no Member of 
the House hoped that any such peril 
would arise within the next eight, ten, 
or twenty years. They all desired peace, 
but they all realised at the same time 
that the safety of this country, the 
safety of its trade, territory, and every- 
thing which Englishmen held dear, de- 
pended upon the efficiency of the Navy, 
and upon the naval works supplied by 
those responsible for the Government 
of this country. It was not predomin- 
ance alone that was required, but crush- 
ing capacity—a capacity to crush the 
strongest opposition that could be brought 
against us. If the Government had 
thought it well to devote £500,000 or 
even £1,000,000 to the establishment 
of such naval works, he thought they 
would have had the whole country 
behind them. It seemed to him that 
the representatives of the Admiralty 
had to face in this House a situation 
which they scarcely expected, for they 
had not been attacked from the Opposi- 
tion side of the House. They had found 
out what he believed was the sentiment 
of the people of this country, viz., that 
there should be adequate naval expendi- 
ture for all necessary naval works. 
Sir Gilbert Parker. 
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Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 
(Worcestershire, E.) wished to ask 
one question in connection with 
the docks at Rosyth. There seemed 
to have been a general opinion that 
once this work was undertaken the 
quicker it was completed the better, 
The question he wished to put was 
whether the Board of Admiralty, in 
calling for tenders, would intimate to 
the contractors that the time taken to 
finish the work would be a consideration 
in awarding the contract, and that if 
necessary, the Admiralty would pay 
a somewhat higher price in order to 
secure the use of those works at an earlier 
date. 


*Mr. LAMBERT promised that he 
would put the suggestions which had 
been made before his colleagues as strongly 
as he could. 


Mr. CARLILE said that with regard 
to the production of torpedoes at Green- 
ock, he wished to know whether, if 
the work was to be transferred from 
Woolwich, the men now engaged on the 
work at Woolwich would be transferred 
to the Greenock Factory. 


Mr. LAMBERT said that the men at 
Woolwich were skilled in these matters, 
and it would be essential to transfer 
them. As far as he was concerned he 
felt sure the Admiralty had no fault to 
find with the discussion which had taken 
place. With regard to the money which 
had not been spent, they had been met 
with some great engineering difficulties, 
and therefore it was not the fault of 
the Admiralty. The delays which had 
occurred were mostly due to the weather. 
The Admiralty had hurried on the works 
but it was a matter for the contrac- 
tors, and if they had not done the 
work the Admiralty naturally could 
not pay for it. The suggestion which 
had been made by the hon. Member 
for Hexham would be taken into con- 
sideration. The hon. Member had drawn 
his attention to the fact that the new 
dock at Rosyth would not accommodate 
the ‘ Mauretania,” and that gave him a 
little surprise. He had brought the 
matter to the attention of the Admiralty, 





and they had told him that they could 
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make the dock so that it could easily be 
lengthened. The suggestion made by 
the hon. Member that they should put 
two ships in one dock was a very excellent 
one, and he promised that it should be 
considered. He asked the House now 
to allow this Vote to pass as they wanted 
to get on with the works, and they could 
not make any progress until the Vote 
was passed. If there should happen to 
be any matters of detail which he could 
answer privately a further opportunity 
would be given. 


Contempt of 


Mr. PIRIE said he would like his 
Question about Scottish granite answered. 


Mr. J. M. HENDERSON  (Aber- 
deenshire, W.) said that there were 
merchants in England and Scotland 


who brought into this country large 
quantities of Norwegian granite, and 
they were trying to sell it under a series 
of pretences that it stood a greater 
strain than either English, Scottish, or 
Welsh granite. Such statements were 
absolutely untrue, and he asked the 
Admiralty to guard themselves against 
them. If they would only test Scottish 
granite they would find that it would 
stand the strongest possible test. ~ 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON pro- 
mised that the remonstrances and _ pro- 
tests which had been made would be 
borne in mind, and the Admiralty would 
examine for themselves the qualities of 
the various kinds of granite. He would 
guard against being misled by any 


of the statements which had _ been 
referred to. 
Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) protested 


against the action taken by the con- 
tractors in regard to what was done at 
Haulbowline. At the last moment the 
Irish contractors got Norwegian granite 
substituted, and this caused a very great 
loss of employment in the locality. As 
Scotsmen and Welshmen had __pro- 
tested against this unfair importation 
of foreign granite he thought at least 
one Irsh Member might be allowed to 
say a word 


Str JOHN BENN (Devonport) said 
that when the right hon. Gentleman was 
considering granite he hoped he would 
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bear in mind that Cornish granite was 
the best of all. 


Mr. HUNT asked the right hon. 
Gentleman also to bear in mind Shrop- 
shire granite. ; 

= 


Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.) said 
he desired to support the protest which 
had been made by his hon. friend the 
Member for North Cork. Undoubtedly 
a large number of working men in his 
constituency had complained very bitterly 
of the action of the Admiralty in regard 
to this question of foreign granite. 
Excellent granite could have been ob- 
tained in the immediate neighbourhood, 
just as lasting and useful as the Nor- 
wegian granite. Good granite was also 
to be obtained in the North of Ireland. 
But to go to Norway when excellent 
building stone could be obtained in the 
local quarries almost adjoining was action 
which deserved very strong condemna- 
tion. 


Vote agreed to. 
P 
Resolut‘ons to be reported To-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again To-morrow. { 


CONTEMPT OF COURT (IRELAND). 

Mr. N. J. MURPHY (Kilkenny, 8S.) 
in rising to call attention to the Law of 
Contempt of Court in Ireland, and the 
arrest and imprisonment of Mr. Lawrence 
Ginnell, a Member of this House; and to 
move, ‘‘That the jurisdiction of Judges 
in dealing with Contempt of Court is 
practically arbitrary and unlimited, and, 
especially in view of recent exercises of 
that jurisdiction in Ireland, calls for 
the action of Parliament with a view to its 
definition and limitation,” said that he 
had got out of a sick bed to come to the 
House. He did not feel that his strength 
was equal to making a speech in support 
of his Motion, and therefore he could 
not do more than move it formally. 


*Mr. P. A. McHUGH (Sligo, N.), in 
seconding, said the Motion was of a 
two-fold nature. It particularly referred 
to an absent colleague and to recent 
exercises of the jurisdiction of contempt 
of Court in Ireland, and it was otherwise 
of a, general nature, and in regard to 
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the general portion of it their statement 
was that the jurisdiction of Judges in 
dealing with contempt of Court was 
practically arbitrary and unlimited. It 
was in the interests of the ordinary citizen 
and of the Judges themselves that 
there should be a change in the law. 
They held that the law should be re- 
spected and that Judges should not be 
humiliated, but Judges had been humili- 
ated by executive Governments, and 
might continue to be humiliatedas long 
as the law remained as at present. He 
might refer to one case in which a Judge 
had sentenced a man named Cradock 
to twelve months imprisonment for 
contempt of Court in England in 1875. 
The conviction was discussed in that 
House, and the Executive Government 
released the man a few days after his 
conviction. In that case the Judge 
was humiliated, and it was not expedient 
in a properly governed community that 
such incidents should arise. They had 
no intention whatever of casting any 
reflection upon any Judge in Ireland, 
but it was only reasonable in bringing 
forward a Motion of this kind that they 
should consider it especially from the 
point of view of the conditions prevailing 
in Ireland. He admitted that the law 
was the same in Ireland as in Eng- 
land, but the practice and administra- 
tion in Ireland were different. There 
appeared to be a general agreement 
amongst all parties that the law ought to 
be amended. A similar Resolution to 
this was agreed to by all parties 
on 4th April, 1906, but, on that 


Contempt of 


{COMMONS} 








ocaion, the Attorney-General for 
Ireland said the Government had no 
time for such a purpose during that 
session. He hoped the Government 
would now tell them they intended to 
introduce legislation. He believed all 
parties in the House were practically 
agreed that contempt should be de- 
fined, that there should be a clear 
line of distinction drawn between civil 
and criminal contempt, that the punish- 
ment which might be inflicted by way 
of fine or imprisonment should be limited, | 
that there should be an appeal in all | 
cases, and that the Royal prerogative | 
should apply. If he was right the | 
Attorney-General had no excuse for post- | 
poning dealing with the matter. They | 
all agreed that there should be inherent | 


Mr. P. A. McHugh. 
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in Courts of Justice the power to protect 
themselves from insult, and that Judges 
very properly exercised the right of 
committing for contempt of Court in 
the case, for instance, of absconding 
debtors and of unsatisfactory answering 
in Bankruptcy Courts. But when they 
asked what was contempt of Court no 
one could answer the question. They 
might as well ask what was truth, or what 
was Socialism. There was no definition. 
Every Judge on the Bench might havea 
a special code and definition of his own. If 
they laughed or sneezed in Court it might 
be contempt of Court. All depended 
upon the Judge who presided. Irish 
Members had taken a very deep interest 
in the matter for some years past, and 
at their instance Returns had been made 
from year to year of persons sentenced 
to unlimited terms of imprisonment for 
contempt of Court in Ireland. In 1899 
one of his constituents, named Daniel 
O’Donnell was committed for contempt 
for trespassing on a farm from which he 
had been evicted, and which was situated 
on an estate managed by the Land Judge, 
It was a doctrine universally accepted 
by English Judges that the jurisdiction 
for contempt of Court should be used 
only when there was no other remedy. In 
the case of his constituent there was no 
necessity for applying this jurisdiction. 
The ordinary law should have been 
appealed to. He found also his own name 
in one of these lists. There was no 
definition of the crime of which he was 
held to be guilty, and there was no 
record to say whether the contempt was 
civil or criminal, and he contended that 
the Judge in sentencing him should have 
clearly stated whether his contempt was 
of a civil or criminal nature. The ques- 
tion was only decided when the matter 
came up in that House, and it was held 
without evidence and without any 
authority or information that he was 
guilty of criminal contempt. He did 
not propose ‘+o review that decision, 
because it was a matter of the utmost 
indifference to him what decision of 
that kind was given in the House 
of Commons. He was. satisfied with 
his position before his constituents 
and his countrymen at large. Under 
the law as it stood at present a Judge had 
power tocommit to prison for life, though 
he did not know that there was any 
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record of its being exercised. A Judge 
could also impose any fine that he thought 
fit. He might impose a fine which would 
render the offender bankrupt and leave 
him penniless and homeless, or he might 
impose a condition for his release which 
the person imprisoned would not be 
willing to accept even on pain of long 
years of imprisonment. These were 
powers which, in his judgment, should 
not be left in the hands of any man no 
matter how distinguished or upright 
he might be. It could not be claimed 
for Judges that they were infallible gr 
that they were angels. On 4th April, 1906, 
those who ~poke from the benches above 
the Gangway, representing Irish con- 
stituencies, al] stated that the law was 
the same in Ireland as in England. 
And they appeared to him to think that 
the whole case was answered by ma iag 


that statement. He asked the ques: 
tion: “Have you a Judge’s Court 
in England similar to the Land 
Judge’s Court in Ireland?” They 


had nothing of the kind, and his reply 
was that very probably this Motion would 
never have been made if they had not had 
such a court in Ireland entirely different 
from anything to be found in England. 
He would say that he had been a member 
of this House with Mr. Justice Ross, and 
he was not going to take advantage of his 
position there to say one word which 
would reflect upon that Judge in 
his judicial capacity. He maintained 
that Judge Ross had _ been badly 
treated by successive Governments in 
Ireland. In this House he was re- 
garded as the champion and spokesman 
of the landlord as against the tenant class. 
And what did the late Government do ? 
It set him over a Court whose function it 
was to decide between the conflicting 
interests of those two classes. He held 
that that was very unfair to Judge Ross, 
because it placed him in a very difficult 
and invidious position. That fact had 
been recognised by all parties in the 
House. On 13th April, 1904, the follow- 
ing Resolution was adopted by this 
House— 

_ “That the time has arrived for taking 
immediate steps to wind up the business of the 


Land Judge’s Court in Ireland in the interest 
of all concerned.” 


He held that that included the Judge 
On that occasion the then Chief 
VOL. CLXXXV. [FourtH SERIES. ] 
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Secretary for Ireland, the right hon. 
Member for Dover, supported the Resolu- 
tion ; but he took no steps to give effect 
to it, and matters remained to-day practi- 
cally the same as they were when that 
Motion was brought before the House. 
Sometimes they were charged with 
saying harsh things about Judges in 
Ireland, but the hardest thing ever said 
about Mr. Justice Ross was said by the 
present Attorney-General for Ireland, who 
on 4th April, 1906, said— 

“The Judge of the Land Judge’s Court 
was transformed into a kind of rent-agent.” 


Nothing worse could be said of a Judge in 
Ireland, and he would not attempt to im- 
prove on it. In looking over the Returns 
of persons sentenced to imprisonment for 
contempt of Court in Ireland, he found a 
very large proportion of them sentenced 
to long terms of imprisonment for some 
reason or other arising out of disput«s in 


Judge Ross’s Court. He found the 
following. Mi:hael Daly, Aranmore, 


County Donegal, kep: in prison for 158 
days; Patrick Farelly, Enagha\, County 


Longiord, 191 days; Franis D'Arcy, 
Cu leyhen, County Cavan, 142 days; 
Batt. O. Dechert, Shanara, County 


Kerry, 163 days; Michael Roche, Cistle 
Ireland, County Kerry, 236 days; Myles 
Synott, Courtown Harbour, Wexford, one 
year, fifty-nine days; Thomas Eaton, 
Towerstown, County Kilkenny, 298 days ; 
Thomas Wal:h,S ariff, County Clare, 291 
days. A man named Patri’k Kavanagh, 
of Furzditch, County Wicklow, wa; kept 
in prison for contempt one vear 
and 237 days by the Vice-Chanvellor. 
Kavenagh wa; afterwards transferred 
from the prison to Richmond Lunatic 
Asylum. Rightly or wrongly there 
was a feeling in the minds of a very 
large section of the people of Ireland 
that the power of committal for contempt 
of Court was used in the Land Judge’s 
Court in the interests of the owner as 
against the interests of the occupier. 
He contended that that was a most 
regrettable fact. He had stated that 
there appeared to be general agreement 
in regard to the principle laid down by 
English Judges that the power of com- 
mittal for contempt of court should be 
availed of only where there was no 
alternative. He would refer to the case 


of Daniel O’Donnell, who was committed 
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to prison for a trespass he was said to have 
committed, and for which, had it been 
committed in this country, he would 
have been tried under the ordinary law, 
that was to say if they admitted that the 
principle ; laid down by Justices Coleridge, 
Matthew, and Jessell were correct. He 
maintained that Daniel O’Donnell was 
wrongfully committed to prison, because 
there was an alternative means of 
punishing him for the offence he had 
committed. The offence was committed 
on an estate in the Land Judge’s Court, 
but had O’Donnell’s trespass been on an 
estate in the hands of its owner, he would 
have been tried under the ordinary law. 
In that same year a branch of the United 
Irish League was formed at Drumkeeran, 
and at a meeting of the branch a resolution 
was adopted condemning land-grabbing. 
Land-grabbing had been made the sub- 
ject of discussion throughout Ireland, 
and would continue to be so until the 
practice was abolished. There was no 
power in the hands of any Government 
which could prevent the people of 
Ireland from expressing their opinion in 
regard to that matter. It was quite 
possible that the Drumkeeran branch in 
passing that resolution and making 
special reference to a particular land- 
grabber, broke the law. He did not 
question that, but if a man broke the 
law, whether in England or Ireland, he 
should be tried according to the law. 
But what was done in the Drumkeeran 
case? The grabbed land was part of an 
estate in the Land Judge’s Court. The re- 
ceiyer, a Mr. Hewson, made an affidavit, 
and he got the land-grabber, whose name 
was Hetherington, to make another 
affidavit, and on the charges made in these 
affidavits four of his constituents were 
sentenced to indefinite terms of imprison- 
ment on a charge of contempt of Court. 
He took particular interest in the case, 
and went down to Drumkeeran, and 
made inquiry as to the statements 
contained in the affidavits submitted by 
Hewson and Hetherington; and he 
found that in the main these statements 
were absolutely false and unfounded. 
He was present at the Court when the 
men were tried. The accusers did not 
put in an appearance, and answering 
affidavits were put in by the four men, 
but the Judge absolutely refused to 
listen to them, and used very violent 
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language in committing them for con- 
tempt of Court. Three of the men 
evaded capture for some time, but one of 
them, Mr. Joseph Gallagher, secretary 
of the branch, who was in delicate health, 
was arrested at once, and lodged in 
Sligo Gaol. He visited Gallagher, and 
found him in a cold dark cell, where he 
could not read except for about two 
hours a day. He was kept m solitary 
confinement for twenty-two out of the 
twenty-four hours. There was no way 
he could see of getting Gallagher out of 
prison. The Judge insisted as a condi- 
tion of release that Gallagher had to 
swear what he believed to be false, viz., 
that he was sorry he had been a party 
to passing a resolution condemning land- 
grabbing. That, in his judgment, was 
intolerable, because it had been laid down 
by more than one Judge that no such 
conditions should be imposed in such 
cases, and that the terms of imprison- 
ment should be defined and limited. 
This poor man Gallagher, who had to be 
carried out of his cell every day by the 
warders to get the air, was dying by 
inches, and his friends came to him and 
said: “ Why don’t you give in?” Of 
course, in the end the poor fellow had to 
give in. He maintained that the law of 
contempt of Court was used as an instru- 
ment for the repression of agrarian 
agitation, and there was nothing worse 
than this abuse of the power of commit- 
ting to prison for contempt of Court. 
Every device had been used to stop 
agrarian agitation in Ireland. Coercion 
Acts had been passed, without avail, 
and, of course, no justice could be had 
from two paid magistrates who came 
down to the Courts with the sentences 
to be passed on the accused in their 
pockets. Another means of repression 
was packed juries; but none of these 
things were half so bad as this power 
of committing for contempt of Court 
when a man has no right to be confronted 
with his accusers and to cross-examine 
them. But this was not the worst of it. 
This jurisdiction might be invoked by 
outsiders as it had been in the Drum- 
keeran case, where, to his personal 
knowledge, the statements made against 
his constituents were unfounded. He 
met Hewson at a public meeting, and 
explained the whole situation to him, 
and called him names which he would 
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not repeat in the House. Hewson 
however, had taken no action against 
him, and his constituents were tried and 
imprisoned on false and perjured testi- 
mony. He said that to use the power of 
committal in such a case was to turn it into 
an instrument of torture and of terror, 
and was calculated to bring the Court 
into odium. No man was safe in the 
country. If he went down to his own 
constituency to address a meeting, he 
would have to make inquiries as to 
whether an estate was in the Courts or 
not, and if it was in the Courts he could 
say nothing about it. He tried to 
bring public opinion to bear upon the 
treatment of his constituent; in this 
matter, and he called a public meeting, 
but it was suppressed by proclamation. 
In England they did not hear many com- 
plaints about the abuse of this power, 
because it was not abused here as it was 
in Ireland. Even if it was abused in this 
country there was always the safeguard 
of public opinion. This country was 
governed in accordance with public 
opinion, but that was not the case in 
Ireland, and it would be more true to 
say that Ireland was usually governed 
in defiance of Irish public opinion. In 
England, moreover, no carrion crow 
winged his way to the judicial bench, 
and a different system prevailed alto- 
gether. He would refer to a case in 
which he was concerned, but he would 
not have done so had not his colleagues 
asked him to bring the facts before the 
House. He was sitting in the smoking- 
room downstairs on 22nd February, 1902, 
when a colleague drew his attention to 
areport which appeared in the London 
Times of that date, and which went to 
show that on the previous day a matter 
cropped up in the Land Judge’s Court 
about a Conference held in Highwood, 
County Sligo, and reported in the Sligo 
Champion of 11th January, 1902. The 
resolution passed was one condemning 
the eleven months system of letting land, 
and special reference was made to a 
grazing farm on an estate called the Weir 
Estate, which was then in the Land 
Judge’s Court. He would read an ex- 
tract from the report that appeared in 
the London Times on 22nd February, 
1902. The Judge said~ 


“There was no doubt that the tenants had 
been interfered with. , If it could be proved that 
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any two men had proposed and seconded the 
resolution that had been cited, he would deal 
with them for contempt of Court. The receiver 
must take steps if he could to prove the origin 
of the resolution. The persons who moved and 
supported these resolutions would be punished 
if they were brought hefore him. The news- 
papers, in publishing the resolutions, were the 
principal agencies in the conspiracy. If the 
editors were brought before him he would teach 
them that to publish such a resolution was a 
gross contempt of Court, and they would be 
punished severely.” 
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He had never denied responsibility for 
what appeared in the paper on 11th 
January, which contained a report of 
the Conference, including the resolution 
condemning the eleven months system, 
references being made to a particular 
farm. He admitted that in all probability 
he committed an offence before the 
law, but if he had committed such an 
offence let him be tried by the law. He 
might have been charged with intimida- 
tion or conspiracy, and he would have 
stood his trial and paid the penalty, 
but he did not get a trial, and what he 
complained of then, and what he com- 
plained of now, was that his liberty 
was taken away without a fair trial. 
He was never confronted with his accusers, 
and they were never put in the witness- 
box for cross-examination. It was said 
that all men were equal before the law, 
and he supposed that that was universally 
admitted. He said that all estates 
were equal before the law. They were 
equal before the law in England, but 
not equal before the law in Ireland, 
and that was the kernel of their com- 
plaint against these proceedings. Were they 
to be told that what was intimidation 
on one side of the ditch was contempt 
of Court on the other? He refused to | 
subscribe to so preposterous a doctrine. 
Were they to be told that cattle-driving 
was an offence against the Common Law on 
one side of the ditch, and would be tried 
under the Common Law, but was con- 
tempt of Court on the other side? That 
was the case of their colleague. If he 
had done certain acts of which he was 
accused on an estate which was not 
in Court, he would be tried according 
to the ordinary law, but on an estate 
which was before the Court it was con- 
tempt of Court. He said that if that. 
was the law, then surely the law was 
an ass. The hint thrown out by Mr. 
Justice Ross that proceedings should be 
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taken against him was acted upon very 
promptly by the receiver of the estate. 
He was served with a notice to appear 
before Judge Ross, and the case was 
tried on 19th April, 1902, in Dublin. 
On that occasion he was represented 
by an eminent counsel, Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy, now the Recorder of Dublin, and 
Mr. Kehoe, who was made a County 
Court Judge. An affidavit having been 
read by the prosecuting counsel, his 
answering affidavit was read. In it 


he said— 

“TI have read the affidavits made in this 
ease. It is a fact that reports of such meetings 
of the United Irish League appeared in my paper. 
It is a fact that I am proprietor of the Sligo 
Champion, and as such I acknowledge my 
responsibility for the publication of the reports. 
I say that with regard to the publication of the 
said reports I am not guilty of contempt of this 
honourable Court, as I did not know of the 
existence of this estate until I saw reference 
to it and to myself and to the remarks of Mr. 
Justice Ross in the London Times some time 
last month. I did not know until then that 
the estate of Weir was in the Courts, or that 
there was any dispute about the management 
of the said estate. I never read any of the said 
reports before or after publication, until after 
I was served withasummons. On my attention 
being drawn to The Times report, I wrote to my 
manager directing him to insert no more reports 
without first submitting them to me, and my 
instructions in this respect have been carried 
out.” 

And counsel for the prosecution pro- 


ceeded— 

“There is the whole of the affidavit. He is 
responsible for everything that appears in his 
paper, and it is his duty to know whether, 
in these publications, he is interfering with the 
management of an estate in this Court. In no 
place in that affidavit does he express regret, 
and one would have expected that a gentleman, 
such as Mr. McHugh, if he did not intend to 
interfere with the management of an estate in 
this Court, would have made in his affidavit an 
expression of regret for what he had done. 
Not one word of regret is here, and one would 
have thought that he would have given an under- 
taking that such would not occur again. There 
is no undertaking given that he would not 
repeat the conduct he has been guilty of. All 
he says is that he directed his manager not 
to insert any such reports without first sub- 
mitting them to him. There is no guarantee 
given that the same thing would not occur 
again.” 

Certainly not. Why should he give a 
guarantee ? He held then and he held 
now that the menagemert of all estates 
whetker in Court or not was a legiti- 
mate subject of public discussion. He 
gave no underteking, and, when he was 
esked to give on, he was required to give 
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up the right, if there was to be a free 
Press, to print the reports of meetings. 
He did not comment upon the matter and 
knew nothing about it, but he was cLarged 
with having inserted a report of a con- 
ference of a National League Branch at 
which the resolution to which he had 
referred was passed. He did not see how 
he could be held guilty of contempt, and 
Mr. O’Shaughnessy, who appeared for 
him, said— 

“Ts it not perfectly plain that he neither 
committed a contempt nor intended to commit 
acontempt ? I quite admit that your Lcrdship 
is entitled and bound to exercise your juris- 
diction where it is necessary; but I say this 
is a case where it is not necessary.” 


Mr. Kehoe, also on his behalf, said— 

“‘ These are merely reports of meetings which 
were not proclaimed. His Lordship would 
believe Mr. McHugh when he stated in his 
affidavit that he had no knowledge that the 
estate was in Court ; and no case could be found 
on the books of contempt where knowledge 
was not brought home in some form. It was 
the duty of some officer of his Lordship’s Court 
to inform Mr. McHugh that he was committing 
a contempt, as there was no duty devolving on 
Mr. McHugh to make inquiry about it.” 


He said that in all the authorities he 
had read it was laid down that 
there could be no contempt without 
intent and surely there could be no 
intent where there was no knowledge. 
Counsel having been heard on his behalf, 
judgment was delivered by the Land 
Judge who said— 

** Accordingly, I adjudge and declare Patrick 
Aloysius McHugh, Member of Parliament, 
guilty of contempt of Court. I order him to be 
attached until further order. I order him to 
pay al! the costs of this moticn, and a fine of 
£50 to the Crown. To prevent any further 
attempt to deal with this estate in this matter, 
I order an injunction to issue to restrain Mr. 
McHugh, his agents, assistants, employees, or 
servants from interfering with the Receiver, 
by publishing matters calculated to prevent the 
letting of grazing in this estate; and I direct 
service of this notice to be substituted by 
sending it to the office, directed to Mr. McHugh. 
I have only one further thing to remark. I can 
see reference to other estates in this paper; 
and I now warn al] Receivers that when they 
notice matters of this kind calculated to inter- 
fere with the performance of their duty and 
with the rights of the people, if they do not 
promptly bring such before this Court, I will 
have their names removed from the list of 
Receivers.” 

M. Leech (prosecuting counsel) asked 
for the costs of the Receiver and the 
answer of Judge Ross was— 

“T am not satisfied that the Receiver should 
not have sent notice to the paper long before 
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he brought the matter before this Court. If 


he had done so I would have dealt with the 
matter in a very different way.” 


Therefore it appeared that the Judge held 
that his crime was somewhat mitigated 
by the fact that he had no notice from 
the Receiver. If he had hal a notice he 
wondered what the sentence would have 
been. He thought the sentence was hard 
enough because as his release would 
be subject to a condition he could not 
possibly accept it was tantamount ‘o a 
sentence of imprisonment for life. For 
reasons with which he need not trouble 
the House that order of Judge Ress 
remained in abeyance till June, 1903. 
In the meantime peace had fallen upon 
the land. Before going into prison he 
thought he would give the Judge an 
opportunity of reviewing his sentence, 
and accordingly he had e Motion made 
asking him to rescind the Order. He 
refused to listen to his counsel and said— 

‘““We are very patient in this Court. But 

he (the hon. Member) must go in first, and then 
make his application.” 
He was therefore to go into gaol where 
the learned Judge would have the thumb- 
screw on him and where he hoped, by 
twisting it to a certain extent, to extract 
from him an acknowledgment of regret 
and a promise not offend again. That 
in his judgment, would have humiliated 
him, and he was determined he would not 
be humiliated by Judge Ross. The Judge 
added : 

“* He (the hon. Member) was the proprietor 
of the paper, and he must express regret for 
the publication, otherwise, I cannot hear him. 
There is no expression of regret in the affidavit 
at all. He must clearly understand that the 
contempt must be purged and got rid of. 
I must have an expression of regret for the 
publication in the paper before I consider it 
at all. Let there be no mistake about that.” 
Rightly or wrongly, he believed that Mr. 
Justice Ross desired to humiliate him as 
his constituents had been humiliated, 
and, after that judgment, he went down 
to Sligo and got arrested immediately. 
He made no application for release, and 
yet within fifteen days he was released. 
The thumbscrew was ready, and he was 
behind the bars. Judge Ross, he sup- 
posed, expected he would approach him 
and ask to be let free, and that he would 
say that, if he promised not to do it 
again, he would let him out. Why, 
however, should he apologise for a con- 
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tempt of which he was innocent? He 
made up his mind he would do nothing 
of the kind, and neither he nor any of 
his friends approached the Executive 
Government. Why was he released ? 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman would 
tell the House. Did the Executive 
Government humiliate Judge Ross? He 
had prepared humble pie for him, but it 
was not he who ate it. It was Judge 
Ross. He did not know up to this 
moment why he was feleased. He 
expressed no regret ; and he did not ask 
to be released. Probably, when the 
case of the hon. Member for West 
Meath came up, the right hon. Gentle- 
man would say they had no power to 
release him except by order of the 
Judge. By what power was he (the 
hon. Member speaking) released? The 
power which was considered enough to 
force Mr. Justice Ross to release him 
still remained and should be exercised 
by the Chief Secretary, and, on behalf 
of his Party, and in the name of decency 
and of fair play, he demanded the im- 
mediate and unconditional release of 
his imprisoned colleague. It was no 
use to say they could not release him. 
There was the case of Craddock and his 
own case. Let them do in the case of 
his imprisoned colleague what was done 
in his own. The Chief Secretary’s ad- 
ministration up to the present had been 
clean. Let him not shelter himself 
behind this rusty tool of contempt of 
Court, which ought to be left in the 
lumber room of cead tyrannies with ° 
the thumbscrew and the rack. 


Motion made, and Question proposed 
“That the jurisdiction of judges in 
dealing with contempt of Court is prac- 
tically arbitrary and unlimited, and 
especially in view of recent exercises of 
that jurisdiction in Ireland, calls for 
the action of Parliament with a view 
to its definition and limitation.”—(Mr. 
Nicholas Murphy.) ‘ 

*ToHeE ATTORNEY-GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. Cuerry, Liverpool Ex- 
change) said that it was certainly not the 
first time this subject of contempt of Court 
had been before Parliament; and he found 
that as far back as 1882, twenty-six 
years ago, the late Mr. Gladstone stated 
in this House that the matter was a 
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pressing one and that he proposed 
to introduce almost immediately legis- 
Iition on the subject. In 1883 a Bill 
was actually introduced in the House of 
Lords by the late Lord Selborne, and it 
provided in a very substantial way for 
tie limitation of the power of Judges 
as regarded committals for contempt. 
It limited the penalty of imprisonment 
to a period of two months and the fine 
which might be imposed to £500. And 
what was more important, it gave the 
right of appeal in every case of committal 
by a single Judge. That Bill failed to 
became law. He believed it passed 
through all its stages in the House of 
Lords, but in this House, owing to pres- 
sure of business, it was dropped. 
Although that was so very long ago, 
nothing had been done by way of legis- 
lation since. They were now exactly in 
the same position as they were then. 
Again, he found in 1892 a Bill was intro- 
duced—it was backed by his right hon. 
friend the present Chief Secretary— 
with the object of giving the right cf 
appeal not only to the Court of Appeal 
but also to the House of Lords in the 
case of committal for contempt. It 
shared the fate of so many other Bills 
introduced by private Members, and 
failed to become law. In 1906 the 
subject was brought forward, and a 
Resolution, almost identical in terms 
with the Resolution now before the House, 
was unanimously accepted. He _ there- 
fore apprehended that there would be 
no difficulty to-night in accepting the 
resolution, but he thought it was un- 
necessary for him to mention how un- 
favourable would be the prospect of passing 
any measure on the subject this session 
with the legislative programme before 
the House. 





A NATIONALIST MEMBER: It 
could be made a one-clause Bill. 


*Mr. CHERRY said the hon. Member 
suggested that it could be done in a one- 
clause Bill, but could a one-clause Bill be 
passed in one minute? It was not a 
question of the number of the clauses, 
but of the time to be given to a matter 
of this kind. He was not in a position 
to control the time of the House, and 
he could not undertake on behalf of the 
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introduce legislation on this subject. There 
was legislation in contemplation, not only 
for England and Scotland, but also for 
Treland, which they all knew there was a 
great deal of difficulty in passing in the 
present session owing to the limited 
amount of time at their disposal, and 
he did not think hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site could really press them too much 
'to take up this matter in the present 
i session in addition to other matters 
| they had to deal with. 


Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, §) 
said that a Bill was passed in all its stages 
in 1883 by Lord Selborne and _ the 
Law Lords, in the Houze of Lords, 
and it was only stopped because 
there was not time in the Commons. 
They had the Lords in their favour 
and an overwhelming majority in this 
House in their favour. Surely it could 
be done without the smallest difficulty 
and without the loss of four hours of 
time ! 


Mr. MOORE (Armagh, N.): May I 
just say there was not time in this House 
to pass a little Bill for Belfast the other 
night ? 


*Mr. CHERRY thought the last inter- 
ruption showed the hopelessness of 
passing the Bill es a non-contentious 
measure in a few minutes. If there 
was a chance of passing it, he would 
suggest that the hon. and_ learned 
Member should present his Bill. He 
was glad to hear the hon. Member 
for Sligo, in the course of his moderate 
speech, disclaim any intention of making 
any attack upon any Judge in Ireland. 
There was no necessity for him to disclaim 
any attack or any attempt to attack 
the Judges in Ireland; but he agreed that 
the power of a single Judge arbitrarily 
to commit for contempt was a power 
which ought not to be conferred. In 
a matter such as contempt, which 
affected the Judge personally, he should 
not be allowed to be the judge in his 
own cause. Ina great many cases where 
questions of contempt arose, the question 
was a personal one between the Judge 
and the person brought before him. 
He thought everybody would agree that 
in such matters it was desirable that 
there should be the right of appeal from 
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House, he thought, would agzee that the 
power of committing for contempt ought 
to be strictly confined to what was really 
contempt, and that it ought not to be 
used as an instrument for the repression 
of land agitation. He did not say it 
had been so used or that Mr. Justice 
Ross, in the exercise of his jurisdiction, 
had had in his mind any idea ofa political 
nature. He had protected the land 
within his jurisdiction and from time to 


time imposed sentences upon persons | 
with the | 
| was guilty of contempt of Court and 


who, he thought, interfered 
management of the property in such a 
way as to prevent him doing his duty 
towards the owners. But the 


House | 


would, he thought, ag’ee with him that | 
the power of committal for contempt was | 


not intended to be used as an instiument 
for the repression of land agitation or for | 
any political purpose whatever. 
regard to definition and limitation of 


With | 
| pation, 


the jurisdiction, it was a very difficult | 
matter to deal with, and he did not know | 
how they could attempt in any Bill to | 


limit or define what was contempt of 
Court. He was not aware that it had ever | 
been attempted, and if any attempt | 
had been made he would be very glad | 
to see how it had been expressed. There 
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the rights of a landlord, and the law 
of landlord and tenant as between the 
Judge and persons who held under the 
Court was administered by means of 
this law of contempt. A tenant who 
refused to give up possession at the 
end of the term for which he had con- 
tracted to hold the land, if he held under 
an ordinary landlord, was proceeded 
against in the ordinary way. If he 
held under the Land Judge and refused 
to give up when his tenancy expired he 


might be treated as so guilty. During 
the last forty or fifty years the law of 
contempt of Court had been put into 
force again and again by the Land 
Judges, “and. not only was it used as 
between the owner, represented by the 
Land Court, and the tenants in occu- 
but it was also used with refer- 
ence to outsiders who had no dealing 


with the Court at all. In their case 
the matter was more grave, because 


their contempt was treated as criminal 
‘and not merely civil contempt. The 
| Resolution in so far as it suggested that 
an amendment of the law was required 


| to limit the term of imprisonment and the 


must be always, if the law was to be | 


administered, this power of committal | 
for contempt, otherwise it would be 


impossible that the administration of | s 
‘and might be reasonably accepted by 


estates in Chancery or the conduct 
of judicial business could be carried on. 
But what they were entitled to incist 
on was that the power and the duty of 
committal for contempt should be strictly 
confined to cases where it was necessary 
and where it was merely for the purpose 
of allowing the business of the Courts 
to be fairly and justly conducted so as to 
do no injustice to any individual. He 
agreed that in Ireland, although 
law was the 


the | 
same as in England, the | 


| 


amount of the fines that might be im- 
posed and to confer the right of appeal 


| upon persons who were sentenced by a 


single Judge, was a moderate Resolution, 


' the House, and he would ask the House 


ito accept it. 


The hon. Member had 
dealt with a particular case. He did 
not think this was the time to deal with 
any individual case. If there was any 


| question of exercising the prerogative of 
pardon it was open to hon. Members to 


take measures to bring the matter before 


| 


circumstances were very different and | 
greater strictness was required. There 
was no Court in England in the same | 


position as the Land Judge’s Court in 
Ireland. There was no Court which had | 
the management of a very large portion of | 
the area of the country and where the 
Judge was really in the double position 
of being both Judge and _ landlord, 
because substantially in the case of | 
every estate in Ireland under the juris- 
diction of the 


| existed. 


| 


| thought right. 


the Executive Government. So far az 
he was aware, in no instance in the last 
fifty years had the prerogative of the 
Court ever been exercised in reference 
to committal for contempt and it was a 
doubtful point whether such jurisdiction 
The hon. Member for Leitrim 
had been committed and released, but he 
was released by the Judge who committed 
him. Of course it was open to Mr. 
Justice Ros; to deal with a case as he 
In regard to the Reso- 


lution the Government accepted it and 


were willing that it should be passed, 


Land Judge and for) | but the House would not expect that 
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he should make any promise or pledge 
on the part of the Government in regard 
to legislation during the present session. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) said 
he wished to refer to what the 
Attorney-General had stated with regard 
to having the Resolution detached 
altogether from the case of the gentleman 
whose name was mentioned in the 
preamble. He could not take that 
view. He conceived that there was a 
matter affecting the House which ought 
to be very carefully inquired into, and 
was a proper topic for debate at 
the present moment. When Mr. De 
Cobain, who was a very eminent member 
of the Conservative Party in Ireland, 
and for whose misfortune he, for one, felt 
extremely sorry, had been guilty of some 
offence that he would not now mention, 
the House proposed on the Motion of 
the present Leader of the Opposition 
or of the late Mr. Smith, without any 
notice to Mr. de Cobain, to try to expel 
him. He (Mr. Healy), had objected, 
and pointed out that he had neither been 
convicted nor had he any notice or 
advertisement of the censure of the 
House being about to be passed upon 
him. So precise and scrupulous was 
the House in regard to a Conservative 
Member, although he was quite sure 
the Leader of the Opposition would have 
been equally scrupulous if his attention 
had been called to it in regard to a 
political opponent, that the House sent a 
special messenger across to some Con- 
tinental port and advised Mr. de Cobain 
of the proposed censure of the House 
and invited him to go and attend. It 
was only after he had been advised 
of the censure that the House proceeded 
to expel him from its membership. 
What was the case with regard to 
the hon. Member for North Westmeath ? 
It might or might not be right 
to exercise the power of committal 
for contempt of Court, but the House 
should be most scrupulously careful 
in considering the circumstances in 
which any of its Members might suffer 
arrest and imprisonment. He was one 
of the Committee that inquired into a 
similar case in 1883, and he could not 
think that their procedure or their 
respect for the dignity of the position 
of a Member of Parliament had improved. 


Mr. Cherry. 


{COMMONS} 
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It was upon the recommendation of that 
Committee that Mr. Gladstone proposed 
to introduce into the House of Lords a 
Bill to limit the duration of im- 
prisonment to two months. Nor did 
the Prime Minister of that day think 
it derogatory to his great office to preside 
over that Committee which was repre- 
sentative of all sections of the House. 
There they were now, however, after a 
quarter of a century, without having 
made an inch of progress, and the House 
had, in fact, refused to appoint a Com- 
mittee on privilege. He was as strongly 
opposed to cattle-driving and all its 
incidents as any Conservative Member 
or Ministerialist, and therefore, he was 
not speaking out of any sympathy 
with the movement in connection with 
which the hon. Member for North 
Westmeath was committed to prison, 
but he did say that the hon. Member 
had the rights, not only of a citizen, but of 
a Member of that House, and they should 
be jealous to see that no wrong had been 
committed. He conceived that it was 
a gross hardship on the hon. Mem- 
ker for North Westmea h, who no 
doubt thought he was bearing a proper 
and creditable part in the movement. 
How was the hon. Member or anybody else 
to find out that a particular area of 
grazing land was, or was not, under the 
jurisdiction of Mr. Justice Ross’s Court ? 
He remembered reading in connection 
with the American War how some of the 
northern soldiers described the one 
case in which the United States inflicted 
the punishment of death after the Civil 
War, and the great grievance was that 
there was ‘an imaginary line drawn 
which they refused to mark, chalk, or 
delimit in any way when the poor hungry 
prisoners used to come out picking up 
snails and worms off the ground. But 
the moment any of them crossed that 
line bang went the rifle of a soldier, 
and the northern soldier was a corpse. 
Where was that line drawn in Ireland ? 
He might make a speech in favour of 
cattle-driving in one field, and he would 
be absolutely free from the jurisdiction 
of Mr. Justice Ross; but if he crossed 
the ditch into the next field and made 
the same speech he might get six months 
imprisonment. Whichever side of the 
ditch he spoke on, his speech and the senti- 
ments would be the same, and probably 
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the effect upon the neighbourhood would 
be the same. The hon. Member for 
North Westmeath had no _ notice 
that he was speaking on ground under 
the jurisdiction of Mr. Justice Ross, 
and, therefore, he did not commit con- 
tempt of Court in making a speech 
which was not intended to be a con- 
tempt of Court. Moreover, he had 
stated, and his word had not been 
controverted, that he never received 
any summons from Mr. Justice Ross, 
or from his Court. He thought it would 
be within the province of that House 
to inquire as to what were the facts 
upon which one of its Members had been 
sentenced to six months imprisonment. 
A Member of that House had been laid 
by the heels, and yet until now not a 
single voice had been raised to question 
the prudence, legality, or even the techni- 
cal justice of his imprisonment. If 
the hon. Member for North Westmeath 
had been a Macedonian, or a 
Chinaman, or even a _ Congolese. 
the matter would have been different. 
If he were Dinuzulu, his imprisonment 
might be made a matter of considerable 
sympathy ; but as he was only an Irish 
Member ,engaged in making speeches 
with which few hadsympathy his liberty 
seemed to be a matter not merely of no 
interest, but of no importance. He 
strongly hoped that on the occasion of 
some strike or labour movement in 
England some distinguished member 
of the Labour Party would be committed 
for contempt of Court. But English 
Judges were so wise; they never came 
into real conflict with that House or 
even with its humblest Member. Going 
back for forty or fifty years, in spite 
of the very great friction which existed 
in the labour movement in regard to 
such matters as the law of conspiracy, 
he could not understand why no English 
Member had ever succeeded in getting 
committed for contempt of Court. 
Whether the English Judges were in 
the habit of passing over their strong 
speeches or not he did not know, but un- 
doubtedly they had a state of affairs under 
which English Members could treat Irish 
affairs in this extraordinary manner. He 
agreed with what the Attorney-General 
had said in regard to the advisability 
of making no attacks upon the Judges, 


Contempt of 


) although he did not believe the Judges 
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minded «these attacks. If he abstained 
from challenging the judgment of the 
learned Judge in this case, it was not 
because he knew that the Judge would 
disregard it, but because he would like to 
make an appeal even there for some con- 
sideration for the position which the hon. 
Member for North Westmeath occupied. 
The Attorney-General had said that in 
no case had the prerogative of mercy 
been exercised in a case of contempt 
of Court. But he would remind the 
Attorney-General that many years ago 
there was a case in county Limerick 
when Mr. Justice Boyd himself released 
Tom Moroney from prison, and made 
no bones about it. The heat of the 
cattle-driving movement had passed 
away, and the Government might now 
take action, or Mr. Justice Ross 
himself, who was far from being a 
harsh or ill-natured man, might take 
some action which would enable the 
hon. Member for North Westmeath to be 
discharged from prison. The Member 
for Trinity College knew the circum- 
stances under which the hon. Member 
was committed, and he enjoyed the 
extraordinary advantage of bemg the 
only man in this House who did know, 
because he held the brief upon which the 
hon. Member was committed. He would, 
therefore, appeal to the right hon. Gentle- 
man to say whether he thought the very 
severe sentence which the hon. Member 
had undergone was not sufficient, and 
to throw out a hint that a sufficient 
period of incarceration had passed. 
If he did that, he could assure him 
that nothing but good would come from 
the discharge of the hon. Member from 
what must be an irksome and onerous 
punishment. The law on this question 
was not in a state which anybody could 
regard with satisfaction either for Eng- 
land or Ireland. Whatever might be 
their desire to marry their deceased wife’s 
sister, or to escape from vaccination, or to 
shut up public-houses, or any other of the 
great works upon which the Liberal Party 
had keen engaged for the last two years,. 
he respectfully submitted that the liberty 
of the subject in Ireland was a still 
greater right. Nevertheless, this right 
had remained year after year clouded, 
although so conservative a body as the 
House of Lords had condemned the 
existing state of the law, and what made 
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matters worse was that in Ireland there 
‘was no right of appeal. There were a 
large number of matters upon which 
they had a right of appeal in this country 
which wa; denied to Ireland. An 
amendment of the law was required, and 
he thought this was one of the occasions 
when the Government’s profession that 
it was on the side of liberty should be 
put into actual practice. 


Mr. JAMES CAMPBELL (Dublin 
University) said he quite agreed with 
what had fallen from the Attorney- 
General as to the importance of limiting 
and defining the jurisdiction of the Courts 
in this matter. He was quite sure the 
Judges themselves would gladly accept 
from Parliament some relief so that there 
should be a statu‘ory limitation as to the 
sentence and imprisonment and as to the 
amount of the fines. It would also be in 
the interests of personal liberty if a right 
of appeal was conferred from the decision 
of a single Judge in these matters. The 
great difficulty was that in Ireland there 
was no right of appeal to the Court of 
Appeal in criminal matters, and Members 
on that side of the House above the 
gangway who represented Irish con- 
stituencies, had been anxious to have the 
law in that respect altered so as to confer 
such rights of appeal in all criminal 
matters, but hon. Members below the 
gangway had never received that sug- 
gestion with any friendliness or with any 
promise of co-operation. When it had 
been proposed to take advantage of an 
English Bill before the House to 
insert a clause giving this right of appeal 
to Ireland, they had always been told 
that they might count on the opposition 
of the bulk of the hon. Members from 
Treland below the gangway. 


Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL said he 
remembered the instance to which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman referred. 
It was the Prisoners Evidence Bill, and 
the Irish Members said they would oppose 
it because they felt that prosecuticns 
would not be conducted in the same 
manner in Jrelandasin England, and that 
innocent men might be convicted. 


Mr. JAMES CAMPBELL said the hon. 
Member was referring to a wholly different 
matter. There being in his view a strong 


Hr. T. M. Healy. 


{COMMONS} 
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case for legislation which would limit and 
define the jurisdiction of a single Judg, 
inthis matter, he would have been quite 
prepared to let the Motion pass without 
any discussion, had it not been for the 
suggestion that the acceptance of the 
Motion involved a decision by the House 
that the use of this power of contempt of 
Court was condemned in all cases in which 
it of necessity became an element in the 
repression of agrarian agitation. He 
could not find anything of that kind in 
the Motion. The right hon. Gentleman had 
said that it necessarily involved that, and 
if it did he would be inclined to oppose the 
Motion and divide the House on it. 


Mr. CHERRY: I do not think I said 
that ; I did not intend to say it. AllI 
said was that I agreed with the statement 
of the hon. Member for Sligo, and I myself 
condemned the use of this process for the 
purpose of repressing agrarian agitation, 


Mr. JAMES CAMPBELL said the 
Attorney-General had left Members on 
that side under the distinct impression 
that he evolved that out of the Motion. 
With regard to the exercise of this juris- 
diction in the Court of the Land Judge, he 
was glad to hear the hon. Member for 
Sligo, who might be pardoned for in- 
dulging in strong language by reason of 
his reminiscences, say that he had not the 
slightest intention of making any attack 
on Mr. Justice Ross. He afterwards, 
when he got warm, forgot that observa- 
tion and rather suggested that in some 
particular case the learned Judge had 
practically denied justice to the accused 
person, because he would not allow the 
witnesses against him to be cross 
examined and would not listen to the 
affidavits filed on his behalf. He was cer- 
tain that the hon. Member must be under 
some misapprehension, because that was 
the ordinary right of every person against 
whom such an application was made. 
He had never known Mr. Justice Ross in 
any single case depart from the recognised 
practice and law. It had been admitted 
with candour by the hon. Member for 
Sligo that for all intents and purposes the 
law in Ireland was precisely the same on 
this point as in England. If any one 
attempted to interfere with the Court of 
Chancery in this country the Court at once 
came down on that person, exercising 1ts 
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inherent jurisdiction of contempt of Court 
to protect the property under its own con- 
trol. That was exactly what Mr. Justice 


Ross claimed to have done; he had invoked 
the protection of that jurisdiction with 
which Parliament entrusted his Court. 
The hon. Member’s complaint was that 
because they had in Ireland a particular 
Court which Parliament itself had set up 
and which of necessity had to deal with 
Irish land, they ought to take away 
from that Court, the Court which above 
all required it, the power inherent 
in every other Court in England 
and Ireland that had to deal with 
property. The Court of Chancery in 
England had inherent jurisdiction to 
protect the property which it controlled. 
That was exactly what Mr. Justice Ross 
claimed to do, nothing more and nothing 
less, and he had never strained his juris- 
diction. Some suggestion was made by 
th: hon. Member for North Louth with 
reference to some alleged defect in the 
notice that was given in the case of the 
hon. Member for North Westmeath. He 
was not going to discuss the merits of 
that case, but he would remind the House 
that the affirmative evidence satisfied the 
Judge that notice of this process had been 
brought to the knowledge of the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Westmeath. It was only a 
prima facie cas, but it was not attempted 
to be displaced by the hon. Member for 
North Westmeath. He did not appear 
before the Judge, nor put in any affidavit 
to contradict proof of service which had 
been put in. Therefore, the Judge was 
bound to act on the proof of service which 
was not challenged. With regard to the 
position of the hon.Member for North West- 
meath, hon. Members below the ging- 
way knew that he took no pleasure at 
all in coming into direct conflict with 
any of them, nor did he take the slightest 
pleasure in seeing them come into con- 
flict with the law. But he must say 
this. It was the settled practice in 
England and Ireland in any case of 
contempt of Court that it was impossible 
for the Court to listen to the person 
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undergoing sentence until he had what 
was technically called purged his con-' 
tempt. So long as he remained in con- 
tempt he could not get his sentence 
reduced or remitted. One other point. 
It was said, and net unnaturally said, 
by one Member, that a man in speaking 
in one field might come under this par- 
ticular jurisdiction, whereas by going 
into the next field he was free from that 


jurisdiction. So long as the Member 
for North Westmeath confined him- 


self to properties that were not under 
the jurisdiction of the Land Judge, though 
he might make himself amenable to the 
general law of the land, that law over- 
looked him for nine months and allowed 
him to go on with impunity committing 
these offences. There was no peculiarity 
whatever about the administration of the 
law in Ireland. It was the same as in 
England. If anyone in England in- 
terfered with property that was being 
administered by the Court of Chancery 
they were liable to be had up for contempt 
of Court. But if they went to the next 
farm they were made amenable to the 
ordinary law. The only difference 
between Ireland and England was that 
Parliament had set up a tribunal in 
Ireland to take charge of these estates. 
Another reason why those cases were 
more numerous in Ireland than in 
England was—and he did not think hon. 
Members below the Gangway would take 
offence at the statement—that there was 
not in Ireland, speaking universally, 
that great respect for law and order 
which was to be found in many parts of 
this country, more particularly if the 
property attacked was the subject of 
political agitation. And thus those 
parties suffered more in Ireland thanin 
this county. But, taking this Motion 
simply as calling the attention of the 
House to the necessity for putting some 
restriction upon the extent of imprison- 
iment which might be inflicted, and the 
amount of the fine, and also providing 
for the right of appeal, he saw no objec- 
tion to it, and was prepared to support it 
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Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Brrre tt, Bristol, N.): said 
that there was common agreement 
between the right hon. Gentleman and 
himself in what the former had stated 
in the beginning and conclusion of his 
speech, although in the middle portion of 
it the right hon. end learned Member 
had touched upon more controversial 
matters. It so happened that this ques- 
tion of contempt of Court was one which 
had long engaged his attention, although 
he must confess that in former days his 
knowledge was entirely confined to 
England. He saw that his name was 
on the back of a Bill introduced in 
this House in 1892. His right hon. 
friend had referred to him, but far more 
distinguished people than he had shared 
that honour with him. There were the 
names of Mr. Warmington, Mr. Finlay, 
the late Attorney-General for England, 
Mr. Cozens-Hardy, now Master of the 
Rolls, Mr. Coleridge, now a Judge of the 
High Court, ard Mr. Gainsford-Bruce, 
also a Judge of the High Court, now re- 
tired on his pension. In fact he was the 
only one of this celebrated galaxy who was 
still unrewarded! The object of the Bill 
of 1892 following on a Bill which actually 
-passed the House of Lords under the 
guidance of that distinguished Chan- 
cellor, the late Lord Selborne, was to 
secure a right of appeal in cases of con- 
tempt of court. Confining himself for a 
moment to England, a country with which 
he then had better acquaintance than 
with Ireland, he might say that the whole 
notion of the theory of contempt of court 
was based on the fiction that the King 
is present in all his Courts, and that there- 
fore any disturbance in the court or any 
disrespect shown to the Judge was an 
insult to His Majesty himself, and there- 
fore, something which required to be 
dealt with summarily by the Judge in 
order to secure order and proper decency 
in the Court. Consequently, they saw 
the law exercised when a person reading 
a newspaper was directed by the usher 
to leave off doing so, since his attention 
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to the news was a disrespect to the gravity 
of the proceedings, or if anyone laughed, 
or talked too loudly, or laughed at any 
joke other than a judicial joke, he might 
be reminded by the usher that that was 
notseemly. Everybody would agree that 
that kind of contempt was one which must 
be preserved. Based upon that, in 
English Courts there arose the undoubted 
practice that if any person disobeyed 
an actual order of the Court, he also was 
guilty of contempt. If the Court of 
Chancery had directed that a wall should 
be pulled down in order to preserve 
ancient lights, the man who refused to 
pull it down was liable to be proceeded 
against for contempt of Court, because 
he had actually disobeyed the order of 
the Court. Then there was the case 
to which his right hon. and learned friend 
referred as occurring so frequently in 
Ireland—the case of a person interfering 
with an estate in Chancery. From long 
experience he was certain that it had 
always been the practice in England 
that Judges were most anxious never to 
punish anyone for contempt of Court 
unless he had refused to obey an order of 
the Court with which he had _ been 
served, to do or abstain from doing some 
particular act. For instance, if anyone 
ran away with a ward of the Court he 
was proceeded against for contempt. 
Then they came to the case with which 
Lord Selborne dealt in 1892. They were 
then dealing with English cases, not 
contemplating that people were sent to 
prison for disobedience of an actual order 
of the Court, although even in those 
cases the House of Lords conceived that 
there ought to be some restrictions 
placed upon the term of imprisonment 
of, or the amount of fine imposed on, such 
persons, and that there should be a 
right of appeal in every case. There- 
fore, in England there prevailed a very 
different law from that under which the 
hon. Member for North Westmeath was 
now suffering imprisonment in Ireland. 
He did not quarrel with the suggestion of 
the right hon. and learned Member for 
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Dublin University, that if an estate was 
under the control of the Court it might 
bea technical contempt of Court for a per- 
son to do anything which would prejudice 
that estate. But it was contrary to the 
English practice, and contrary to the 
general idea of the law, to punish a man 
for contempt of Court when he might be 
perfectly ignorant that he was doing 
anything in the nature of contempt of 
Court. He agreed with the statement 
that there could not be, or ought not to 
be, contempt without intent. There- 
fore, the hon. Gentleman was quite right 
in putting the case that it seemed un- 
reasonable to send to prison for six 
months a man who did not know that he 
was committing a contempt of Court. 


That was good sound common sense 


and a criticism which an Englishman | 


would pass on the law, Disobedience to 
the law they could all understand to be 
punishable and contempt also by fine or 
imprisonment within limitations as to the 
amount of the time of imprisonment 
and the maximum of the fine. But he 
went beyond that and said that justice 


required that a person should not be 
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raised by the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman. 


Mr. JAMES CAMPBELL said he had 
never hinted, even in the most remote way, 
anything of the kind. * What he did say 
was this: that the hon. Member for 
Sligo had said that if the hon. Member for 
North Westmeath had done this on the 
other side of the fence, he would be 
subject to the ordinary law of the land, 
and he pointed out that for nine months 
he had done this on the other side of the 
fence, and had escaped the law of the 
land. 


Mr. BIRRELL said that that was the 


sentence in the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech which had made him a little bit 
uneasy, and made him feel that it was 
| eminently undesirable that the law of 
/contempt which was a very special law, 
| which weak Judges were very fond of, 
‘but which strong Judges confident in 
their powers, their knowledge, and their 
strength, were slow to put into operation, 
should be used in that way. It was 
| because he thought it would be a very 





punished for contempt unless he knew ylamentable thing if it were suggested 
that he was guilty of this particular kind | that the law of contempt of Court was 
of contempt. Therefore, in his opinion, | to be made a sort of balance to enable 
the present state of the law required | Judges to equalise things in the main- 








definition and limitation. It had been 
suggested by the right hon. Gentleman 
that the hon. Member for North West- 
meath got six months’ imprisonment 
from Mr. Justice Ross because he as 
Chief Secretary had neglected his duty. 
He had the pleasure of the acquaintance 
of Mr. Justice Ross, and believed he was 
a man who strove to do his duty as a 
Judge and a lawyer. Therefore the idea 
that it was quite possible Mr. Justice 
Ross thought it his duty to vindicate 
law and order because he had failed in 
the discharge of his duty as Chief Secre- 
tary never crossed his mind until it was 


| tenance and observance of the ordinary 
law, and that only made it more desirable 
that this most arbitrary and most op- 
posed to liberty kind of thing should 
be confined and defined as strictly as 
possible. However, they were all agreed 
that the terms of this Motion were of a 
character that the House of Commons 
was bound to accept. He did not think 
the right hon. Gentleman was quite 
right in dragging in the supposed oppo- 
sition of some Gentlemen below the 
gangway to an Act only just passed, 
giving an appeal in criminal cases. He 








did not know whether Gentlemen below 
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the gangway were opposed to that 
measure or not, but that measure was 


Contempt of 


only passed last year. It was passed in 
spite of a great deal of opposition on 
the part of English lawyers, and he be- 
lieved almost the whole of the British 
bench were opposed to it. Everybody 
had agreed that this matter of contempt 
of Court had nothing whatever to do 
with the general right of appeal in 
criminal cases. He was a strong advo- 
cate of the Bill that passed recently, 
giving an appeal in criminal cases under 
certain conditions. He would listen with 
curiosity to know why Nationalist Mem- 
bers objected to it, but it had nothing to 
do with dealing with this particular 
excrescence, this particular and most 
limited subject. Therefore he thought 
it was a pity that the right hon. Gentle- 
man should have introduced that into 
his speech. He understood he would 
not oppose a short Bill having for its 
object the limiting of the sentence, the 
fixing of the fine, and giving the right of 
appeal. All lawyers were in favour of 
a right of appeal. He could not help 
thinking that the whole House would 
agree to such a measure. He would 
make it his business to see whether that 
agreement existed in all parts of the 
House, and he did not deny himself the 
hope that among the useful legislation 
of the session this measure might pass 
nemine contradicente. 


Mr. JOHN REDMOND (Waterford) 
said that this was certainly a most 
remarkable discussion. It was not 
often that a Resolution moved from 
those ‘ benches received the practi- 
cally unanimous assent of the House, 
and he had only risen to say just one or 
two practical words. He had no inten- 
tion of introducing the slightest contro- 


Mr. Birrell. 


{COMMONS} 


| 
| 
i 
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versial element, but had risen to express 
his joy at the concluding words of the 
right hon. Gentleman. The right hon. 
Gentleman had spoke. about this being 
something of a scandal, and it seemed to 
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him that in a case where all parties were 
agreed and where the House of Lords 
had actually passed a similar measure, 
if time could not be found to pass an 
uncontroversial measure of this kind 
demanded on all sides it was not'only a 
great scandal but would reduce not only 
the House of Commons but the whole of 
Parliament to a farce. The right hon, 
Gentleman had said that he hoped this 
matter might be set right this session ; 
he would ask to the 
Attorney-General at once to draft a 


him get 
short Bill on the subject, and, giving the 
right hon. Gentleman on the front Oppo- 
sition bench full credit for meaning what 
he said, and that it was not merely a 
benevolent expression of good will, he 
trusted he would support such a measure. 


Mr. JAMES CAMPBELL: Certainly, 
if it applies to the whole country. 


Mr. JOHN REDMOND assented, 
The Motion they had moved did not 
apply to Ireland only ; it dealt with the 
law of contempt throughout the so- 
called United Kingdom. The Bill would 
be a Bill amending the general law of 
contempt on three points—the limita- 
tion of the sentence of imprisonment, 
the limitation of the fine, and the right 
of appeal. The precise limitation could 
be arranged between the different sides 
of the House, but no one would be 
inclined to go behind the limitation 
agreed upon in 1883 by the House of 
Lords. That, however, was a detail, 
and he thought they could congratulate 
themselves, if the right hon. Gentleman 
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yould promise them to have a_ Bill! property under his control. He thought 
jrafted and immediately introduced, in | that upon examination and inquiry, it 
he hope that it would meet with univer- | would be found that in every single case 
wl assent and be passed. They would Mr. Justice Ross exercised the greatest 
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then at least have the consolation of | care and discretion in applying the law 
inowing that one Irish debate, at any | and only applied it where absolutely 


nte, had led to a practical result. necessary to protect the property under 
his care. 

Mr. GORDON (Londonderry, 8.) said | 
he would like to call the right hon. Gentle- 
nan’s attention to one matter on which 
je thought he was under a misappre- 
jension. The same law applied in Eng. 


Mr. CHARLES CRAIG said he 
objected to the Resolution as it stood. If 
it was for the general welfare, quite apart: 
from the question of the imprisonment of 
the hon. Member for North Westmeat’: that 


and as in Ireland with reference to ~~ ; 
this Motion was brought forward, he could 


woperty in the Court of Chancery. 


. not conceive that the hon. Member who 
Where there was any interference, such 


‘ . . introduced it would have any objection 
is interference with anauction, the Court y 0) 


‘ 


to leaving out the words “ especially in 
view of recent exercises of that jurisdiction 
in Ireland.” If he did object to it, 
he was afraid he would not be able to 


vote for the Motion. The inclusion of 


exercised its functions, and he thought 
the House ought not to be under any 
nisapprehension in reference to what 
ook place before Mr. Justice Ross. The 
hon. Member for North Westmeath referred 


ae , . these words contained a distinct and 
in his speech to two properties which 


direct rebuke to Mr. Justice Ross. He 


were under the control of the Court of ‘ 
thought it was the duty of every person 


Chancery. He lived in the neighbour- 
hood and knew all about it. The burden 
of his speech was that no persons should 


who desired to see law and order main- 
tained in Ireland to do everything in 
his power to back up the Judges in the 
discharge of their duties. They had 
had it stated from all sides of the House- 
that hon. Members had no complaint 
to make against Mr. Justice Ross for the 
manner in which he had acted in this. 
case. He proposed as an Amendment. 
the omission of the words he had 


renew their agreements for taking this 
land. The rent was something like 
twelve or thirteen hundred pounds per 
annum, and there were about a score of 
tenants. It was to protect the people 
who were taking this land and also the 
estate that action was necessary. The 
owner of the property might have lost 
the rent if these speeches had been allowed 
to goon. Surely some steps were to be Mr, LONSDALE (Armagh, Mid.) 
taken to put an end to interference with seconded. 

the letting of the land. Where speeches | Amendment proposed— 
were made in other places, no attempt « To leave out the words ‘ especially in view 
was made to interfere with the hon. | of recent exercises of that jurisdiction in 
Member, but that would have been no | ee ee ene 

justification for Mr. Justice Ross’ allow-' Question put, “That the words 
ing them to pass over cases in which | proposed to be left out stand part of 
there was interference with the | the Question.” 


quoted. 
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Abraham, William (Cork, N.E.) 
Abraham, William (Rhondda) 
Allen, A. Acland (Christchurch) 
Allen, Charles P. (Stroud) 
Ambrose. Robert 

Armitage, R. 

Baker, Sir John (Portsmouth) 
Barlow, Percy (Bedford) 
Barnard, E. B. 

Barnes, G. N. 

Barry, E. (Cork, 8.) 
Barry,Redmond J (Tyrone, N.) 
Bellairs, Carlyon 

Benn, Sir J Williams(Devonp’rt 
Bennett, E. N. 

Berridge, T. H. D. 

Birrell, Rt. Hon. Augustine 
Black, Arthur W. 

Boland, John 

Bowerman, (. W. 

Brace, Wiiliam 

Bramsdon, T. A. 
Brocklehurst. W. B. 

Brodie, H. C. 

Brunner, J.F.1.. (Lancs., Leigh) 
Bryce. J. Annan 

Burke, FE. Haviland- 

Byles, William Pollard 
Cherry, Rt. Hon. R. R. 
Churchill, Rt. Hon. Winston S. 
Clancy, John Joseph 

Clough, William 

Clynes, J. R. 

Condon, Thomas Joseph 
Corbett.C H(Sussex,E.Grinst’d 
Cotton, Sir H. J. 5. 

Crean, Eugene 

Cremer, Sir William Randal 
Crosfield, A. H. 

Cullinan, J. 

Davies, David( Montgomery Co. 
Davies, Timothy (Fulham) 
Delany, William 

Duckworth. James 

Duffy, William J. 

Duncan, (. (Barrow-in- Furness 
Edwards, Clement (Denbigh) 
Edwards. Enoch (Hanley) 
Esmonde, Sir Thomas 
Esslemont, George Birnie 
Evans, Sir Samuel T. 

Everett, R. Lacey 

Farrell. James Patrick 
Fenwick, Charles 

Ffrench, Peter 

Fiennes, Hon. Eustace 

Flavin, Michael Joseph 

Flynn, James Christopher 
Fullerton, Hugh 

Gill, A. H. 
Glendinning, R. G. 
Glover, Thomas 
Goddard, Sir Daniel Ford 


Baldwin, Stanley 
Banbury, Sir Frederick George 
Beach,Hn. Michael Hugh Hicks 


‘The House divided :—Ayes, 184; Noes, 59. 








{COMMONS} 





AYES. 


Gooch, George Peabody 
Greenwood, Hamar (York) 
Gulland, John W. 

Gwynn, Stephen Lucius 
Haldane, Rt. Hon. Richard B. 
Halpin, J. 

Harmsworth, Cecil B. (Wore’r) 
Harmsworth,R.L. (Caithn’ss-sh 
Harrington, Timothy 

Harvey. A. G. C. (Rochdale) 
Harvey. W.E.(Derbyshire,N. E. 
Haworth. Arthur A. 

Hayden, John Patrick 

Hazel, Dr. A. E. 

Hazleton, Richard 

Healy, Timothy Michael 
Hedges, A. Paget 

Helme, Norval Watson 
Henderson, Arthur (Durham) 
Henderson,J.M.( Aberdeen, W.) 
Higham, John Sharp 

Hogan, Michael 

Holland, Sir William Henry 
Hudson, Walter 

Illingworth, Perey H. 
Johnson, John (Gateshead) 
Johnson, W. (Nuneaton) 
Jones, William(Carnarvonshire 
Jowett, F. W. 

Kavanagh, Walter M. 
Kennedy, Vincent Paul 
Kettle. Thomas Michael 
Kilbride, Denis 

King, Alfred John (Knutsford) 
Laidjaw, Robert 

Lambert, George 

Lamont, Norman 

Law, Hugh A. (Donegal, W.) 
Lehmann. R. C. 

Lewis, John Herbert 

Lough, Thomas 

Lundon, W. 

Luttrell, Hugh Fownes 
Macnamara, Dr. Thomas J. 
MacNeill, John Gordon Swift 
Mac Veach, Jeremiah (Down, S. 
MacVeigh, Char!es( Donegal, E. 
M‘Callum, John M. 

M‘Crae, George 

M‘Hugh, Patrick A. 





M‘Kean., John 

Meagher, Michael 

Meehan, Francis E. (Leitrim,N. 
Micklem, Nathaniel 
Middlebrook, William 

Morgan, J. Lloyd (Carmarthen) 
Morley, Rt. Hon. John 
Morton, Alpheus Cleophas 
Murphy, John (Kerry, East) 
Nannetti, Joseph P. 

Newnes, F. (Notts, Bassetlaw)? 
Nicholls, George 





Nugent, Sir Walter Richard 


NOES. 


Beckett, Hon. Gervase 
Bignold, Sir Arthur 
Bowles, G. Stewart 


(Division List No. 36.) 
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O’Brien, Kendal(Tipperary Mid 
O’Brien, William (Cork) 
O’Connor, John (Kildare, N.) 
O’Connor, T. P. (Liverpool!) 
O’ Doherty, Philip 

O’Donneil, John (Mayo, 8.) 
O’Donnell. T. (Kerry, W.) 

O’ Dowd, John 

O’Grady, J. 

O’ Kelly, Conor (Mayo, N.) 
O’Kelly, James(Roscommon,N 
O'Malley, William 
O’Shaughnessy, P. J. 

O’Shee, James John 

Parker, James (Halifax) 
Pearson, W.H.M. (Suffolk, Eye) 
Phillips, John (Longford, §.) 
Power, Patrick Joseph 

Price, C. E. (Edinb’gh,Central) 
Reddy, M. 

Redmond, John E. (Waterford) 
Redmond, William (Clare) 
Rendall, Athelstan 

Richards, Thomas(W. Monm’th 
Ridsdale, E. A. 

Roberts, Charles H. (Lincoln) 
Roberts, G. H. (Norwich) 
Robertson,SirG.Scott( Bradf'rd 
Roche, John (Galway, East) 
Rowlands, J. 

Samuel, S. M. (Whitechapel) 
Scott.A.H.(Ashton under Lyne 
Seddon, J. 

Seely. Colonel 

Sheehan, Daniel Daniel 
Sheehy, David 

Sileock, Thomas Ball 

Simon, John Allsebrook 
Smyth, Thomas F. (Leitrim,$ 
Stewart-Smith, D. (Kendal) 
Summerbell, T. 
Taylor, John W. (Durham) 
Taylor, Theodore C. (Radcliffe) 
Thomas,David Alfred(Merthyr 
Thompson,J.W.H.(Somerset,E 
Tomkinson, James 

Verney, F. W. 








Wadsworth, J. 

Walters, John Tudor 

Waring, Walter 

White, Sir George (Norfolk) 
White, Luke (York, E. R.) 
Whitley. John Henry (Halifax) 
Wiles, Thomas 

Williams, J. (Glamorgan) 
Williamson, A. 

Wilson, John (Durham, Mid} 





Wilson, P. W. (St. Pancras, 8.) 


AYES— 
and Mr. 


TELLERS FOR THE 
Captain Donelan 





Patrick O’Brien. 


Boyle, Sir Edward 
Bull, Sir William James 
Burdett-Coutts, W. 
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Campbell, Rt. Hon. J. H. M. Gordon, J. Parker, Sir Gilbert (Gravesend) 





Carlile, E. Hildred Gretton, John Pease,Herbert Pike(Darlington 
Cave, George | Guinness, Walter Edward | Percy, Earl 
Cavendish, Rt.Hon. Victor C.W. | Harrison-Broadley, H. B. | Rawlinson,John Frederick Peel 
Mid Cecil, Evelyn (Aston Manor) | Keswick,$William | Remnant, James Farquharson 
Cecil, Lord John P. Joicey- | Kimber, Sir Henry | Salter, Arthur Clavell 
y.) Cecil, Lord R. (Marylebone,E.) | Lambton, Hon. Frederick Wm. | Sheffield,Sir BerkeleyGeorgeD, 
) Clark,George Smith (Belfast,N. Lane-Fox, G. R. Sloan, Themas Henry 
Clive, Perey Archer Law, Andrew Bonar (Dulwich) Smith, Abel H. (Hertford, East) 


) Corbett, A. Cameron (Glasgow) Lockwood,Rt.Hn. Lt.-Col.A.R. | Smith,F.E. (Liverpool, Walton) 
Corbett, T. L. (Down, North) Long,Rt.Hn.Walter(Dublin,S. | Smith, Hon. W. F. D. (Strand) 
Courthope, G. Loyd Lyttelton, Rt. Hon. Alfred | Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Craig,Captain James(Down,E.) M‘Calmont, Colonel James Thomson, W. Mitchell- (Lanark) 
Dalrymple, Viscount Magnus, Sir Philip : Thornton, Percy M. 

n,N Du Cros, Arthur Philip Moore, William 
Fell, Arthur Morpeth, Viscount | TELLERS FOR THE Nors—Mr. 
Fletcher, J. 8. Nield, Herbert | Charles Craig and Mr. 
Gibbs, G. A. (Bristol, West) O’ Neill, Hon. Robert Torrens Lonsdale. 


ye) 


) Main Question again proposed. head of the Irish bar, and the chief 
Minister for Ireland, have both dis- 

Mr. WALTER LONG (Dublin, 8.) :| avowed in the most explicit terms any 
Before the Motion is put finally I wish | association with any charge against 
to make it perfectly clear that, while we | Mr. Justice Ross in the administration 
accept the general decisior at which the | of the law in any case, and particularly 
n) House has arrived, as argued by both|in the one which we have debated, 
f'rd the Ministers who have spoken, we do | and therefore it is surprising that the 
express regret that the Government | Government were not prepared to ac- 
) have not seen fit to accept the Amend- | cept the Amendment which was the 


ral) 


rd) 


th 


ment to omit these words, inasmuch | logical conclusion of their own speeches, 
as neither of the Ministers, not even 


aid which would have expressed the 
the Attorney-General, who is not slow | views that they had themselves given 
as a rule to argue cases which find | utterance to, namely, that an amendment 
8 favour with gentlemen below the gang-| of the law is necessary. Further, when 
way, has attempted to justify these | it was suggested by my right hon. and 
ie) words, namely, that the necessity for] learned friend beside me in the form 
yr this reform lic in any administration of} of an interruption, that his assent 
. the law in Ireland. The justification |t ) the reform must be conditional 
for my intervention would be found in| upon applying to the whole of the 
this comment which I heard below the | United Kingdom, the Government im- 
gangway immediately after the numbers | mediately assented, and yet they are 
were announced: “Not a friend is to} going to put on the Paper a Resolution 
be found above the gangway for Mr. | which contends that this reform is 
Justice Ross.” If that is the comment | necessary, in corsequence of what has 
made in this House, what is likely to be | taken place in Ireland. It is a most 
the kind of comment or criticism passed | illogical conclusion to arrive at. I do 
on our action in Ireland, where some | not desire to carry on the debate. 
will consider that this involves the con- | Everything that I would desire in 
demnation of the action of an Irish | regard to the genera! question has 
Judge? I only intervene in order to} been said by my right hon. friend, 
remind the House that the representative | and I am of course not competent to 
of the law in Ireland in this House, the | discuss the legal aspect. There seems to be 
VOL. CLXXXV. [FourTH SERIEs. ] 3.C 
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amendment in the law, and so far as I 
have ascertained all lawyers in the 
With all the respect which 
I honestly profess for the law and the 


House agree. 


bar, I am a little suspicious when I 
find lawyers of all parties, lawyers past 
and lawyers present, all deciding that 
some change in the law is necessary. 
does not augur well for the litigants and 
for those wlio may come within the limits 


of the law. As 


Abraham, William(Cork, N.E.) 
Abraham, William (Rhondda) 
Allen, A. Acland (Christchurch) 
Allen, Charles P. (Stroud) 
Ambrose, Robert 

Baker, Sir John (Portsmouth) 
Barlow, Percy (Bedford) 
Barnard, E. B. 

Barnes, G. N. 

Barry, E. (Cork, 8.) 

Barry, Redmond J.(Tyrone,N. 
Bellairs, Carlyon 

Belloc, Hilaire Joseph Peter R. 
Bennett, E. N. 

Berridge, T. H. D. 

Birrell, Rt. Hon. Augustine 
Black, Arthur W. 

Boland, John 

Bowerman, C. W. 

Brace, William 

Bramsdon, T. A. 

Brocklehurst, W. B. 

Brodie, H. C. 

Brunner, J.F.L. (Lancs.,Leigh) 
Bryce, J. Annan 

Burke, E. Haviland- 

Byles, William Pollard 

Cherry, Rt. Hon. R. R. 
Churchill, Rt. Hon. Winston 8. 
Clancy, John Joseph 

Clough, William 

Clynes, J. R. 

Corbett,C H(Sussex, E.Grinst’d 
Cotton, Sir H. J. 8. 

Crean, Eugene 

Cremer, Sir William Randal 
Crosfield, A. H. 

Cullinan, J. 

Davies, David(Montgomery Co. 
Davies, Timothy (Fulham) 
Delany, William 

Duckworth, James 

Duffy, William J. 

Duncan, C. (Barrow-in-Furness 
Edwards, Clement (Denbigh) 
Edwards, Enoch (Hanley) 
Esmonde, Sir Thomas 


Mr. Walter Long. 


I understand there 














{COMMONS} 
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It | 


The House 
66. 





AYES. 


Esslemont, George Birnie 
Evans, Sir Samuel T. 
Everett, R. Lacey 
Farrell, James Patrick 
Fenwick, Charles 
Ffrench, Peter 
Fiennes, Hon. Eustace 
Flavin, Michael Joseph 
Fiynn, James Christopher 
Fuilerton, Hugh 
Gill, A. H. 

Glendinning, R. G. 
Glover, Thomas 
Goddard, Sir Daniel Ford 
Gooch, George Peabody 
Greenwood, Hamar (York) 

Gulland, John W. 

Gwynn, Stephen Lucius 
Halpin, J. 

Harmsworth, Cecil B. (Wore’r) 

Harmsworth,R.L. (Caithn’ss-sh 
Harrington, Timothy 


| Harvey, A. G. C. (Rochdale) 


| 


Harvey, W. E.(Derbyshire,N. E. 
Haworth, Arthur A. 


| Hayden, John Patrick 





Hazel, Dr. A. E. 

Hazleton, Richard 

Healy, Timothy Michael 
Helme, Norval Watson 
Henderson, Arthur (Durham) 
Higham, John Sharp 

Hogan, Michael 

Holland, Sir William Henry 
Hudson, Walter 

Illingworth, Percy H. 
Johnson, John (Gateshead) 
Johnson, W. (Nuneaton) 
Jones, Leif (Appleby) 

Jones, William(Carnarvonshire 
Jowett, F. W. 

Kavanagh, Walter M. 
Kennedy, Vincent Paul 
Kettle, Thomas Michael 
Kilbride, Denis 

King, Alfred John (Knutsferd) 
Laidlaw, Robert 


Court (Ireland). 


in the law, I certainly should not 
offer any resistance toit. But in assenting 
to the Resolution, I must not be sup- 
| posed to assent to that part which appears 
| to censure the administration of the law 
by certain Judges in Ireland. 


Main Question put. 


divided :—Ayes, 181 ; Noes, 
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, Lamont, Norman 

Law, Hugh A. (Donegal, W.)} 
Lehmann, R. C. 

Lewis, John Herbert 

Lough, Thomas 

Lundon, W. 

Luttrell, Hugh Fownes 
Macnamara, Dr. Thomas J. 
MacNeil]. John Gordon Swift 
MacVeagh, Jeremiah (Down,S.) 
Mac Veigh,Charies (Donegal,E.) 
| M‘Callum, John M. 

| M‘Crae, George 

| M*Hugh, Patrick A. 

M‘Kean, John 

Meagher, Michael 

Meehan, Francis E.(Leitrim,N. 
Micklem, Nathaniel 
Middlebrook, Wiiliam 
Mooney, J. J. 

Morgan, J. Lloyd (Carmarthen) 
Morton, Alpheus Cleophas 
Nannetti. Joseph P. 
Newnes, F. (Notts, 
Nichoils, George 
Nolan, Joseph 
Nugent, Sir Walter Richard 
O’Brien, Kendal(Tipperary Mid. 


Zassetlaw) 


O’Connor, John (Kildare, N.) 
O’Connor, T. P. (Liverpool) 

O’ Doherty, Philip 

O'Donnell, John (Mayo. 8.) 
O'Donnell, T. (Kerry, W.) 

O’ Dowd, John 

O’Grady, J. 

O’ Kelly, Conor (Mayo, N.) 
O’Kelly,James (Roscommon,N 
O'Malley, William 
O’Shaughnessy, P. J. 

O’Shee, James John 

Parker, James (Halifax) 
Pearson, W.H.M. (Suffolk, Eye) 
Phillips. John (Longford, 5.) 
Power, Patrick Joseph 

| Price, C. F. (Edinb’gh,Central} 
| Radford, G. H. 
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ageneral desire that there should be an | is nobody prepared to resist this change 
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Raphael, Herbert H. 

Reddy, M. 

Redmond, JohnE. (Waterford) 
Redmond, William (Clare) 
Rendall, Athelstan 

Richards, Thomas (W.Monm’th 
Ridsdale, E. A. 

Roberts, Charles H. (Lincoln) 
Roberts, G. H. (Norwich) 
Robertson, Sir G.Scott(Bradf’rd 
Roche, John (Galway, East) 
Rowlands, J. 

Samuel, Herbert L. (Cleveland) 
Samuel, S. M. (Whitechapel) 





Seott,A.H.(Ashton under Lyne 


Baldwin, Stanley 

Banbury, Sir Frederick George 
Beach,Hn. Michael Hugh Hicks 
Beckett, ag Gervase 
Bignold, Sir Arthur 

Bowles, G. Stewart 

Boyle, Sir Edward 

Bridgeman, W. Clive 

Bull, Sir William James 
Butcher, Samuel Henry 
Campbell, Rt. Hon. J. H. M. 
Carlile, E. Hildred 

Cave, George 

Cavendish, Rt.Hn. Victor C. W. 
Cecil, Evelyn (Aston Manor) 
Cecil, Lord John P. Joicey- 
Cecil, Lord R. (Marylebone, E.) 
Clark,George Smith(Belfast,N.) 
Clive, Perey Archer 

Corbett, A. Cameron (Glasgow) 
Corbett, T. L. (Down, North) 





Courthope, G. Loyd 
Craig,Charles Curtis(Antrim,§8.) | 


Seddon, J. 

Seely, Colonel 

Sheehan, Daniel Daniel 
Sileock, Thomas Ball 

Smyth, Thomas F. (Leitrim,S.) 
Stewart-Smith, D. (Kendal) 
Straus, B. S. (Mile End) 
Summerbell, T. 

Taylor, John W. (Durham) 
Taylor, Theodore C.(Radcliffe) 
Thomas,David Alfred(Merthyr 
Thompson, J. W.H. anes E 
Tomkinson, James 

Verney, F. W. 

Wadsworth, J. 


NOES. 


Dalrymple, Viscount 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Du Cros, Arthur Philip 
Fell, Arthur 

Fletcher, J. S. 

Forster, Henry William 
Gibbs, G. A. (Bristol, West) 
Gordon, J. 

Gretton, John 

Guinness, Walter Edward 
Hamilton, Marquess of 


| Harrison-Broadley, H. B. 


Kennaway,Rt.Hn. Sir John H, 
Keswick, William 

Kimber, Sir Henry 

Lambton, Hon. Frederick Wm. 
Lane-Fox, G. R 

Law, Andrew Bonar (Dulwich) 
Lockwood,Rt.Hn. Lt.-Col. A.R. 
Long,Rt.Hn. Walter(Dublin,S. 
Lonsdale, John Brownlee 
Lyttelton, Rt Hon. Alfred 
M‘Calmont, Colonel James 


Resolved, That the jurisdiction of 
Judges in dealing with Contempt of was general 
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Waring, Walter 

White, Sir George (Norfolk) 
White, Luke (Y ork, E. R.) 
Whitley, John Henry (Halifax) 
Wiles, Thomas 

Williams, J. (Glamorgan) 
Williamson, A. 

Wilson, John (Durham, Mid) 
Wilson, P. W. (St. Pancras, S.) 
Wilson, W. T. (Westhoughton) 


TELLERS FoR THE AyES—Cap- 
tain Donelan and Mr. Pat- 
rick O’Brien. 





Magnus, Sir Philip 

Morpeth, Viscount 

Nield, Herbert 

O’Neill, Hon. Robert Torrens 
Parker,Sir Gilbert (Gravesend) 
Pease,Herbert Pike( Darlington 
Percy, Earl 

Rawlinson,John Frederick Peel 
Remnant, James Farquharson 
Salter, Arthur Clavell 
Sheffield,Sir BerkeleyGeorge D. 
Smith, Abel H. (Hertford, East) 
Smith, F.E. (Liverpool, Walton) 
Smith, Hon. W. F. D. (Strand) 
Staveley-Hill, Henry (Staff’sh. 
| Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Thomson, W. Mitchell-(Lanark) 
Thornton, Percy M. 

Valentia, Viscount 

Younger, George 





TELLERS FOR THE NoEsS—Mr. 
Moore and Captain Craig. 


Second Reading of this Bill said there 


agreement in all sections 





Court is practically arbitrary and un- 
limited, and, especially in view of recent 
exercises of that jurisdiction in Ireland, 
calls for the action of Parliament with 
a view to its definition and limitation. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES (ADMISSION 
OF THE PRESS) BILL. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. ARTHUR HENDERSON (Dur- 
ham, 


Barnard Castle) in moving the. 


of the House that in the interest of the 
public it was desirable that by statutory 
right the Press should be admitted to 
the public meetings of local authorities. 
There little 
opinion as to the advisability of admitting 


might be a difference of 


the Press to some of the committees 
referred to in the Bill, but the promoters 


‘of the measure would be prepared to 


give serious consideration to any objec- 


‘tions that might be urged during the 


Jommittee stage. Ithad been the custom 


for a good many years for the Press 
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to be admitted to the ordinary meetings 
of public authorities, but the decision 
in a recent case had altered the position 
of the Press in the eyes of the law. The 
promoters of the Bill felt that in the 
interest of all that was good in connection 
with public affairs, the question ought 
to be settled by statute. He drew 
attention to the proviso in the Bill 
which gave power to the local authoirity 
by a two-thirds majority to exclude 
representatives of the Press. He thought 
this should be sufficient to satisfy the 
opponents of the measure. He begged | 
te move. 


Adjournment 





Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Sir F. BANBURY (City of London) 
admitted that there was a great deal to | 
be said for the Bill, and if it had been | 


what it appeared to be on the face of it, | 





he did not know that he would have | 
made any objection to it. It was now | 
five minutes to eleven and from the few | 
moments study he had been able to give | 
to the Bill he was convinced that the | 
question was one which ought to be very | 
carefully considered before the House | 
committed itself to the Second Reading. | 
He expressed disapproval of the pro- | 
posal that a local authority should have | 
power to exclude the Press by a two- | 
thirds majority. It seemed to him that 
the Press ought to be admitted or they 


ought not. There were other matters 
which deserved the serious consideration 


of the House, because the Bill went very 


much further than was apparent on the 
He called attention to Sub- 


section 2 of Clause 1 placing on the clerk 
Mr. Arthur Henderson. 


face of it. 





{COMMONS} 





of the House. 


of the local authority, or other respon- 
sible officer, the duty of sending notice to 
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a newspaper of meetings on receiving 
a written request from the editor. He 
should have thought that that was out- 
side of the power implied by the title of 
the Bill. 


Mr. ARTHUR HENDERSON: May 
I say that we are prepared to consider 
that in Committee ? 


Sir F. BANBURY said his point was 
that the Bill ought never to have been 
brougkt in in this state. The very first 
essential in a Bill was that all its pro- 
visions should conform to the title, and 
it was a dangerous precedent to allow a 
Bill to pass the Second Reading which 
contained provisions which did not con, 
form to the title. If the hon. Member 
who moved the Second Reading did not 
attach any importance to Sub-section 2 


| of Clause 1, why was it put in the Bill ? 


If the hon. Member would withdraw this 
Bill and bring in another providing 
for the admission of the Press to meet- 


ings of local authorities, he would have 
his support. 


And, it being Eieven of the Clock, the 
debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed To-morrow. 


INCEST BILL. 


Read a second time, and committed 
to a Standing Committee. 


Adjourned at four minutes afte 
Eleven o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, 11th March, 1908. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 
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Cambrian Railways. Petition of the 
Cambrian Railways Company under their 
Common Seal, praying for leave to bring 
in a Bill for enabling the Cambrian 
Railways Company to raise further 

, money by the creation and issue of de- 
< benture stock, together with a copy of 
the proposed Bill annexed 
read, and referred to the examiners. 


2 Moers 


* Fishguard and Rosslare Railways and 
}Harbours Bill [H.L.]. Report from the 


: Select Committee, That the Committee | 


= had not proceeded with the consideration 
>of the Bill, no parties having appeared 
~ in opposition thereto ; read, and ordered 


< to lie on the Table. The Orders made on | 


Sthe 19th and 26th of February last 
3 discharged, and Bill committed. 


i 


: Tramways Order Confirmation (No. 1.) 
SBill [u.L.]. A Bill to confirm a Pro- 
* yisional Order made by the Board of 
_ Trade under the Tramways Act, 1870, 
“relating to Manchester Corporation 


:Granard (£. (rranard); read 1*; to be 
¢ printed, and referred to Examiners. 
3 (No, 26.) 

© Rhymney Railway Bill [H.L.]. Report 
<from the Select Committee, That the 
~ Committee had not proceeded with the 


|. and ordered to lie on the Table. The 
> Orders made on the 19th and 26th of 
s February last discharged, and Bill 
Y committed. 


iS 


Great Western Railway (Superannua- 
tion Scheme) Bill [H.L.]. Reported, with- 
out amendment. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


ARMY. 


Revised forms of attestation for men | 
enlisting into the Territorial Force. | 
Presented (by command), and ordered | 
to lie on the Table. 


VOL. CLXXXV. [FourtH SERIEs.] 
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thereto ; | 


= Tramways—Was presented by the Lord | 


‘consideration of the Bill, the opposition | 
p thereto having been withdrawn; read, | 
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SMALL LANDHOLDERS (SCOTLAND) 
BIL 


sade 


Order of the Day for resuming the 
adjourned debate on the Amendment of 
the Earl Graham (Duke pf Montrose), to 
the motion that the Bill be now read 2°, 
viz., to leave out all the words after 
“that” for the purpose of inserting the 
following Resolution, viz., ‘‘ This House, 
while desirous of facilitating on sound 
economic principles the extension of 
small agricultural holdings in Scotland, 
and of considering such amendments of 
the Crofters Acts as are shown to be 
| required, declines to pass a measure (1) 
| which unnecessarily extends the provisions 
of the Crofters Acts throughout Scot- 
land ; (2) which establishes a Land Court 
for the whole of Scotland ; and (3) which 
| does not enjoy the general approval of 
the agricultural interests proposed to be 
affected.” 





Lorp HERSCHELL: My Lords, I 
feel sure that you will believe me when I 
say that it is with the utmost diffidence 
that I approach this thorny question of 
Scottish land reform, more especially as 
| 1 am not myself a Seotsman ; and, if any- 
| thing were needed to bring home to one 

the enormous difficulties which beset one’s 
| path, it would be the extreme conviction 
| with which diametrically opposite views 
| have been expressed by noble Lords in 
|this House. One thing, however, has 
struck me in the course of these debates, 
and that is the general and earnest desire 
which has been manifested for some 
settlement of this question. I cannot 
| but feel that this fact must enhance the 
regret which would be occasioned if all 
'the time and trouble which have been 
given to the measure should be thrown 


| away and the Bill not be given a Second 


Reading. 


There is a further aspect which I think 
no one can have failed to notice who 
followed the debate last year in your 
Lordships’ House. One point which was 
then brought forward and considerably 
emphasised has up to the present not 
been alluded to in this debate. I refer to 
the alternative of purchase for hiring. 
Indeed, matters have changed to such an 
extent that a Bill which has as its prin- 
ciple compulsory hiring has even been 
brought in by a Member of the Opposi- 
tion, and been given a Second Reading in 

3 D 
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this House. I was also struck, in listen- | avowed opinions were in favour of this 

ing to yesterday’s debate, with the un- | Bill. ; 
preparedness of noble Lords opposite for This incident in the campaign has 
weve A tad eg che ee The given me, at any rate, food for considera- 
noble Duke who moved the Amendment tion, eal I cannot help fooling thes it 
‘ Priel ven" | might perhaps be well for noble Lords 
at present under discussion had obvious opposite to also pause. What a vista 

. . * . . i . « c 5s 

‘Vin @ aC D A op ene, 
a n adapting his _ to the of disastrous possibilities opens before us 
> ee ae * wy aaae if, as certain noble Lords desire, the 
which . Sg ee “9 . feel ees entire administrative machinery of the 
ose , APTS ‘tabl _" th Bill is placed in the hands of the local 
tae oo ine ge age ol wenn authorities! We have but to go om 
A he ved “a There pet | step further in imagination to picture to 
ti ne ee : ‘1, | ourselves the time when the most import- 
however, one indication that his words | ant plank in the platform of candidates 
a sodas erg eset OR =— |for county council honours would be the 
eee ee | eons prospect of the establishment of 
of the Government in Scotland, which he | ene litres ie ie Wanded as 
described as a complete failure. With | a ane mgt “cig ipa 
a aheeitoton EF genie 1 feel | Buchanan, on the lawns of Beauly, and 
Raia i. reece |in the parishes of Camperdown ; and | 
— | can show your Lordships that, if loeal 
| 














. ; ; ‘ ities. were } ile 
The noble Duke cited various autho- | ch Ao ards . Bill. “ a the 
rities in support of his opinion, among | administrators of this Dill, ¢ “eh electorate 
others the Chamber of Agriculture of | would not be slow in discovering that 
mies ne the Chamber of Apri they could not place that implicit faith in 
> a . -~ / 4a _ . ea ae . 7 -— ‘ 
culture never supported the introduc: the administration of the measure pro- 


tion of the English Bill into Scotland, | vided that county councils ena cass 
nor did it support the introduction of moa ei the a ~ they have been 
county councils into the present Bill. | a 

Another authority which was cited inthe| May I cite one instance? Last 
debate was the Keport of the Commission | summer the Board of Agriculture sent 
sent to Venmark to inquire into the | round circulars to the various county 
existing condition’ of agriculture in that | councils asking them to form committees 
country. This authority, again, appears | with a view to ascertaining the extent of 
somewhat faulty, for the Report, being | the demand for small holdings. The 
based on the theory of purchase, dis- | County Council of Argyllshire formed a 
agreed just as much with the English | committee as requested, and, almost 
| 


Act as it did with the Scottish Bill. | simultaneously, an association was formed 
The noble Duke also quoted as/in the same county with the object of 
an authority the East Lothian Farmers’ | combating the Government’s Small Hold- 
Club, but I find that on 18th April last | ings Bill. [am given to understand that 
year this very club carried a resolution | subsequently, when the names transpired, 
in favour of t e Government’s policy, lit was found that the list of gentlemen 
the one dissentient voice being that | who formed the committee for inquiring 
of the factor of Mr. Balfour. A into the demand for small holdings, and 
prominent instance of the urgent desire | the list of the gentlemen who formed the 
which certainly does exist for the passing | association for combating the creation of 
of the Government's measure was | small holdiugs, were identical. We on 
furnished by Caithness and Sutherland | this side of the House certainly do not 
in particular where, at the triennial |desire to place the administrative 
county council elections, which, oppor-| machinery of this Bill in the hands ot 
tunely, took place last December, occasion | the local authorities. We do not think 
was taken to unseat the entire number | that such a course would be either 
of the representatives because those | popular or practicable, for, if the county 
gentlemen had, somewhat rashly, and | councils were to have the control, it 
on their own initiative, passed a follows necessarily that the _ financial 
resolution condemning the Govern- | burden must also be placed on the rates; 
ment’s policy, and they were in every | and willany noble Lord opposite suggest 
instance replaced by gentlemen whose | that the ratepayers of Scotland are 


Lord Herschell 
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anxious to assume this new financial 
liability 4 

Yesterday we had an _ extremely 
interesting and powerful indictment of 
the Bill from the noble and learned Lord 
of Appeal, Lord Robertson. There was 
one point in his speech which struck me 
as containing, if I may be allowed to say 
30, somewhat of an _ inaccuracy. 
stated that the Act of 1886 did not dis- 
tinguish between Highland and Lowland, 
but between crofting and non-crofting 
parishes. 
Act of 1886 did distinguish between 
crofting and non-crofting parishes, but 
surely it is difficult to say that it did not 
distinguish between Highland and Low- 


land when we remember the fact that at | 


the time of the passing of the Act there 
were crofting parishes which did not come 
within the scope of the Act. The noble 
and learned Lord was at that time the 
Parliamentary representative of the 
County of Bute, and it is a matter of 
common knowledge that the Island of 
Arran contains an agricultural population 
almost exclusively crofting in its char- 
acter, its habits, and its traditions. 
Indeed, it was the knowledge of the 
existence of crofting parishes outside the 
seven crofting counties which induced 
the Ministry of the noble Karl, Lord 
Rosebery, to introduce in 1895 a Bill 
for extending the Act of 1886 to the 
eight additional counties in Scotland 


which were known to contain crofting | 


parishes. 

When crofterisation is spoken of, one 
of two things is meant — either that 
crofting tenure shall be applied to the 
Lowlands, or that persons who in point 


of fact are not crofters shall be included | 


in legislation as if they were. As re- 
gards the first interpretation, no com- 
plaint has been made of the conditions 
of tenure in this Bill—conditions which, 
in substance, are the same as those in the 
English Act, or, at any rate, very closely 
analogous thereto. A tenure of this 
kind, when once the principle of compul- 
sory hiring is conceded, must be of a} 
certain type, and that type is common to | 
the English Act and the Scottish Bill. 
With regard to the bringing in of 
persons who are not crofters, it is true 
that this is a distinction, and, as such, | 
contrasts with the English Act. It is 
admittedly an extremely difficult ques- 
tion, and one which in itself would be 


{11 Marcn 1908} 


He | 


It is perfectly true that the | 


= 7 ° 2 
'the Bill from the Ministerial side. 
[have more than once complained that 
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sufficient to provide material for an entire 
debate. But it is still true, as the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack said 
yesterday, that up to the present no 
suggestion, no shadow of a hint, of 
Amendment on this point has been made, 
and consequently it is impossible to say 
_more than was said by the noble and 
learned Lord yesterday — namely, that 
| the Government are ready and even 
anxious to meet in a reasonable and con- 
ciliatory spirit any reasonable and fair 
Amendment that may be proposed. 





If your Lordships give this Bill a 
Second Reading your power of throwing 
it out at a later stage would be in no 
wise impaired ; and I cannot but express 
the hope that even now you may see 
your way to give the House an oppor- 
tunity of considering and discussing 
Amendments. Even if the worst must 
happen, and if the heated opposition of 
noble Lords opposite can in no way be 
appeased, we can, at any rate, comfort 
ourselves to a certain extent by the 
reflection that the time and labour which 
have been expended on this measure 
have not been altogether lost, since we 
have succeeded in so far arousing public 
interest and educating public opinion as 
to have induced noble Lords opposite to 
produce an alternative land policy, after 
a silence on their part extending over no 
less a period than twenty years, 


THe EARL or CAMPERDOWN: My 
| Lords, before I address a few words to 
your Lordships on this Bill, 1 am sure 
you will all join with me in welcoming 
the noble Lord who has just sat down, 
and who, with the exception of seconding 
the Address, has not, I believe, previ- 
ously spoken in your Lordships’ House. 


| We all remember his father, and we trust 


that the noble Lord will worthily follow 


in his father’s footsteps; and if we owe 
{the noble Lord nothing else for the 


speech he has just made, we owe thanks 
to him for having addressed himself to 


We 


there is a great paucity of speakers on 
the other side of the House to defend the 
provisions of this Bill. 


As your Lordships know, I addressed 
you only a short time ago on this subject, 
and I thought it would not be necessary 
for me to say anything on this occasion ; 
but my name was so frequently mentioned 


3 D2 
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yesterday, and in so many connectinns, 
that I cannot refrain from saying a few 
words to your Lordships with reference 
to the debate upon this Bill. When I 
introduced my Bill a few weeks ago the 
noble Earl the Lord President of the 
Council deprecated my action, and said 
that if private Members were to continue 
to behave in this way and to introduce 


Bills on public subjects when Govern- | 


ment Bills were shortly expected to 


reach this House he did not know what | 


was to happen. The noble and learned 


Lord on the Woolsack rose to support his | 


colleague, and he did so by differing 
from him entirely. 
regret the introduction of my Bill, and, 
although he joined Lord Crewe in saying 
that that was not the time to debate 
the subject, he promised that when the 
Government Bill was before the House 
there should be a full and thorough 
debate upon the whole question. 


It will be in your Lordships’ recol- 
lection that an appeal was made to the 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack, 
I think by my noble friend Lord Balfour 


of Burleigh, to give us, when he moved | 


the Second Reading of this Bill, some 


reasons for its introduction, and to inform | 


us on what inquiry and on what demand 
it was founded. I listened yesterday with 
great attention, as all your Lordships 
did, to the long and eloquent speech 
which the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack delivered, but not one reason, 
so far as I could hear, did he give. 
He spoke, as he had spoken before, of 
the evils of depopulation, but he guarded 
himself by saying at the same time that 
this was one of many means by which 
those evils might be averted. But, 
further than that, he gave us not one 
tittle of proof that there was any demand 
for this Bill. We are therefore driven 
back to this. The only person that I 
know of who has given a reason for the 
introduction of this Bill is the Secretary 
for Scotland. He said that he founded 


the Bill on the success of the Crofters | 


Acts. Is it certain that the Crofters 
Acts have been a success? I think it is 
a matter which is open to doubt, and 
it is quite possible that on some future 
occasion I may have to trouble your 
Lordships on that subject. 


In the meantime we have the recent 
Report of an independent Commission 
on this subject. Lord Herschell was 


The Earl of Camperdown. 


{LORDS} 


He said he did not | 


(Scotland) Bill. 


| mistaken in supposing that it was the 
Danish Report that was alluded to. He 
' was, no doubt, misled by the fact that 
| several of the members whd were on this 
| Commission had been members of the 
Danish Commission, but this was a 
Report made by them after inquiring 
independently into tne condition of the 
crofting districts. I will not trouble your 
Lordships by going at any length into 
_ their Report, because it is public property 
and you can read it for yourselves ; and 
I trust your Lordships will read it before 
you accept the statement that the Crofters 
Acts have been an unmitigated success, 
The Commission in their Report, say— 
‘‘Our general conclusion as to the working 
of the Crofters Acts in the districts where 
they apply is that they have made possibie a 
considerable improvement in crofters’ houses, 
given independence to the people, and in some 
cases stimulated improvement in farming ; but 
they have not, in point of fact, in the course of 
| twenty-one years created a successful or pros- 
perous agriculture. It may very, well be the case 
| that economic and other circumstances make it 
impossible for any agrarian change to bring 
about this result in the crofting districts, but 
the fact remains that the crofting system as it 
exists at present furnishes no possible indica- 
tion of its capacity to bring about agricultural 
prosperity. We found no evidence that the 
| prosperity 
| Crofters Acts had served to arrest rural 
| depopulation.” 


The Commission went on to say— 


“In considering even the limited degree of 
success which has attended the working of 
these Acts, it ought not to be forgotten that 
their influence has been augmented by the 
Congested Districts Board. The crofting 
| system has, in fact, received a degree of 
| external support much greater than has been 
given to agriculture in other parts of the 
country.” 


If your Lordships will read that Report 
you will see that it speaks most unfavour- 
ably of the results of the Crofters Acts. 
[ was very much surprised that the 
Secretary for Scotland should have read 
a casual sentence out of the Report in 
support of his statement that they ap- 
| proved of the Crofters Acts. Any one 
| who will read the whole of the Report 
will see that that is not a fair construc- 
tion to place upon it. 


Further, there are the Commissioners 
of the Congested Districts. What do 
they say in their last Report? On the 
subject of repayment of loans they make 
this statement— 

“Serious attention has been given to the 
generally backward state of the payments 
made by purchasers of holdings from us 
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towards the annuities by means of which the 
loans are repaid, principal and interest, in fifty 
years.” 

Your Lordships will remember that the 
instalment of purchase is 25 per cent. 
lower than would be a fair rent, and, 
therefore, it is not in any way the fault 
of purchase that these persons do not 
meet their payments. It is because they 
are not prepared to pay anything. The 
Commissioners print details of the 
accounts for each holding in the two 
oldest schemes, including Barra, carried 
out by them, and they conclude by 
saying— 

“We have thought it our duty to intimate | 
that, unless there is an immediate improvement | 
in this respect, steps will have to be taken to | 
enforce payment or to foreclose.” 





I shall look with some curiosity to the | 
next Report ; but unless the experience | 
in Barra is very different from that which | 
Lady Cathcart has had in that island, it | 
is most improbable that any improvement | 
has taken place in regard to that matter. | 


Although the noble and learned Lord | 
on the Woolsack did not give us any | 
reason for the introduction of this Bill he 
did make a comparison between the 
Government Bill and my Bill—or rather | 
the English Act, as it would be better 
described ; and it seemed to me that he 
pushed that comparison so far as almost 
to prove too much. He said that com- 
pulsory hiring and dual ownership were 
to be found in both Bills, the compensa- 
tion to the landlord was almost the same, 
and the conditions of tenure were rather 
more favourable to the landlord in Mr. | 
Sinclair’s Bill than in the English Act ; 
and, with regard to the Board of Agri- 
culture and the valuer, he said that, after 
all, they were not very different from the | 
Land Court. The noble and_ learned | 
Lord proved, to his own satisfaction, at | 
all events, that there is very little | 
difference between the two measures. 
Why, then, is he so rootedly opposed to 
the adoption of the principles of the 
English Act? As they are nearly the 
same, should any accident happen to this 
Bill we shall expect the noble and learned 
Lord, if he is consistent, and I am sure 
he always will be consistent, to support 
the adoption of the English Act as very 
ay as good for Scotland as the present 

ill. 


Why introduce a new system for 
Scotland, a system entirely different from 
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that which we heard praised last night 
aud which has produced thousands of 
eligible applicants who are ready to 
occupy, and are going to occupy, thousands 
of acres of land. What more can a 
supporter of small holdings want? My 
noble friend the Presideft of the Board 
of Agriculture, with that rhetorical 
elegance and dexterity which is so well 
appreciated in this House, cut away half 
the ground from under the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack. Accord- 
ing to the noble and learned Lord, what 
are the differences between the English 
He said the first 
great difference is that the county council, 
which is to administer the English Act, 
is not to be the authority under this Bill. 
The noble and learned Lord said the 
Scottish county councils have never com- 
plained. I do not know whether my 
noble and learned friend has any experi- 
ence of county councils, but I can tell him 
exactly why they have not complained. It 
is because in every case county councils 
abstain from treating Bills which have 
anything political in them; and they 


| have carried that to this extent, that even 


in the case of sucha Bill as the Land 
Values Bill, which is essentially a matter 
in which county councils are vitally 
interested, the County Councils Associa- 
tion declined to petition against it, 
although I believe every member opposed 
it, and confined themselves to making 
suggestions for alteration in Committee. 
The county councils of Scotland have a 
great deal more ability and common sense 
than is attributed to them by some noble 
Lords in this House. They attend to 
their business and do it, and I think it 


| would be a very excellent thing for the 
/country if some other people did the 


same, 


The noble and learned Lord complained 
that I had laid no stress on this point 
when moving my own Bill the other 
day; but the county councils were 
inserted in that Bill. Iwas not arguing 
against the Government Bill, but explain 
ing my own. I had no desire to be out 
of order, as I should have been if I had 
discussed the Government Bill at that 
time. I gave the reasons in favour of 
my Bill, and I asked the noble Earl the 
Lord President of the Council and the 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack 
to give me their reasons against it. Now 
is the time to attack the Government 
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Bill, and I say that it is a very great 
omission and a very great insult to the 
Scottish county councils not to give 
them duties which you give to county 
councils in England. 


1147 


The noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack said there was one more capital 
point of difference, and that was the Land 
Court. I shall have a word to say about 
that ina moment. But I wish to point 
out to him that that does not exhaust 
the differences between the two Bills. 
The noble and learned Lord skated 
very lightly over the most important 
difference of all, and that is the crofterisa- 
tion of Scotland. What are you going 
to do? By a stroke of the pen the 
whole of the crofter legislation is to be 
extended to the whole of Scotland. 
the benefit of noble Lords who may not 
be familiar with Scotland, let me point 
out what that does. It forms a separate 
and a favoured class. It creates a differ- 
ence between all small holders in Scotland 
and all large holders. Ifa farm is 200 
acres in extent it is at the present 
moment rated upon its value as a holding 
and asa whole. Cut it into four small 
holdings, and under this Bill it is going 
to be rated on the land and the 
land alone. Is not that creating a 
favoured class. The crofters are a 
favoured class; but what reason has 
been given for saying that all small holders 
in Scotland are to be a favoured class for 
the future ? 


Then with regard to tenure. This 
Bill gives fixity of tenure. Very little 
notice was taken of that point. What is 
the reason for giving fixity of tenure ’ 
You have not given it in England. If 
fixity of tenure is necessary for small 
tenants in Scotland, why is it not neces- 
sary in England; and, if it is not 
necessary in England, why should it be 
necessary in Scotland? The reason 
given by the noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack struck me with some 
surprise. He said — 

“We believe the tenant will find the means 
for effecting improvements himself, and will! 
do them more economically and better ; the 


rent will be more safe, and the conditions | 
| 


better for all.” 


I would like to know on what experience 
that statement is founded. If the noble 


{LORDS} 


For | 
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appeal to noble Lords as to what has 
been their experience when improve- 
ments have been left to small tenants. 
It must be remembered that they are 
tenants. The magic of property is kept 
away from them by this Bill. They are 
tenants ; but owing to the fact that they 
are to have fixity of tenure it is believed 
by His Majesty’s Government that they 
are going to do these improvements more 
effectually and economically. My own 
experience is that when small tenants 
have improvements to do they are not 
done at all. They are not, of course, 
going to lay out any money. The noble 
and learned Lord may believe otherwise, 
but all I can say is that people are very 
credulous sometimes when there are 
| things they wish to believe. 





| We are asked to make these revolu- 
tionary changes in the law affecting 
| Scottish agriculture without any reason 
| whatever being given. Mr. Sinclair has 
but an exiguous acquaintance with Scottish 
agriculture, but he has a much larger 
acquaintance with Scottish votes, and it 
appears to me that this Bill is merely a 
vote-getting Bill. It is an appeal to the 
ploughman. He is told that he will get 
small holdings and will derive good out 
of them. The noble Duke, in moving 
his Amendment, quoted some “ heckling ” 
of the Scottish Secretary in Forfarshire, 
and I should like also to quote what Mr. 
Sinclair said. at a meeting near Dundee 
on 16th December. A Mr. Bell asked 
to be informed whether the money re- 
| quired for the erection of buildings and 
/equipment would be granted free to the 
‘small holder. Mr. Sinclair replied— 

| Yes, in a sense all the money required for 
| equipping the land, fencing, and making 
| access ; that is the money we propose to spend 
on the holding. It does not necessarily go to 
| the landlord or the tenant, but is spent in 
| preparing the ground. When it comes to 
| houses and buildings we are to lend the small 
| holder money at the lowest possible rate.” 
Does that appear in the Bill? No. If 
|it is the intention of the Government 
‘that that money is to be given to the 
small holder I contend it ought to have 
appeared distinctly in the Bill. 








The Bill says that assistance may be 
provided for the purpose of dividing, 
| fencing, or otherwise preparing or adapt- 
|ing the land, making occupation roads or 
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and learned Lord has had experience of | executing other works, such as works for 
small tenants and that is his experience | the provision of drainage or water supply, 
of them, of course I accept it; but I! or erecting or adapting a dwelling-house or 


The Earl of Camperdown. 
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dwelling-houses or other buildings, or for | THe LORD CHANCELLOR: Of 
any similar purpose, and that the Agricul- | course they will have to go, and so will 
tural Commissioners may “provide such | the members of the Land Court go into 
assistance by way of loan, or, except as | the country, because they will have to do 
regards dwelling-houses or other buildings, | the work of valuation and rent fixing. 
by way of gift. I understand perfectly 
what will happen. These Agricultural | Tue EarL or CAMPERDOWN: I 
Commissioners, most respectable men | am yery much obliged to the noble and 
with still more respectable salaries, are | jgarned Lord for that explanation, be- 
to be appointed. I can assure noble | cause we are getting to understand the 
Lords that there are a great many | position of the Land Court. The Land 
expectant Radicals. Lord Rosebery said | Goyrt is not going to be exclusively 
he knew the sort of men who would be | judicial, but is to exercise functions which 
appointed. I think I know them too. /i¢ is impossible to distinguish from 
And what will be the result? The wink | sqministrative functions. That is the 
will be tipped from the Scottish Office | position. Just let us see what they are 
that this money is intended to be given, | to do, They are to settle what land one 
and, naturally, they will exercise their | op more holders may respectively be 
option in that way. What I want to | allowed. How are they to do that with- 
seb ng pe _ holdings in | oyt seeing the land, and, if they inspect 
Scotlanc conducted on economic | , , 
principles as in England? In England it pate se _ yg England? Then they 
is laid down that they are so to be con- | are to settle what is the fair rent for each 
ducted, but there is nothing of the kind | pow holding. How can you settle that 
laid down in Scotland. The noble and point without going into all the circum- 
learned Lord on the Woolsack insisted | stances? They are to discharge functions 
upon the judicial functions of the Land | that on a private estate are performed by 
Court ; but why, unless decrees are to be | owner or agent, and it is impossible to 
delivered in that almost unknown tongue, | say that those functions are judicial. In 
= oe member of the Court to be re- | England the Board of Agriculture and 
quired to speak Gaelic ? | the valuers are between them sharing the 
| very duties which are to be discharged 
THE LORD CHANCELLOR: That! by the Land Court, and my noble friend 
he may be able to understand witnesses and his valuers are at this moment 
speaking in their own language. settling questions in Scotland with perfect 
| satisfaction to all concerned, under the 
THE Eart or CAMPERDOWN : | Act of 1900. Why do you depart from 
Where are they to come from? From | the principle of the Act of 1900? No 
the Highlands to Edinburgh ? reason of any kind has been vouchsafed 
| to us, 
| 
| 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR: In| he noble and learned Lord on the 
Wales there have been difficulties from a | Woo}sack said he did not know whether it 
Court not understanding Welsh witnesses, | 45 really the view of many that a valuer 
and the reason for a member of the Court | yy, preferable toa Land Court. If that 
knowing Gaelic is simple. Of course the | question were put to me, I would say that 
Land Court will deal with the Highlands | anything in the world would be better 
as well as the Lowlands, and it is, ‘than a Land Court, and that in dealing 
therefore, desirable that one member | ith Jand anything in the world would be 
should be able to speak to a witness in | peter than lawyers. A litigious landlord 
his own language. There is nothing |i, 4 bad landlord, and a litigious tenant 
beyond that ; it is a reasonable proposal. | should be got rid of as soon as possible ; 
neither landlord nor tenant ever made any- 

THE Eart or CAMPERDOWN : Are | thing by going to law. This Land Court 
the Judges to go on circuit? My con-| is, we are told, to administer £100,000. 
ception of the position is that it is the | What is going to be the cost of it? 
Agricultural Commissioners who are to | There is a salary of £2,000 a year for the 
go on circuit. Who are to go to the| Chairman, and £1,200 for four other 
various districts and collect the facts | members ; then there are to be 
upon which the Court will decide? assessors, surveyors, law agents, and 
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valuers as approved by the Treasury. 
You can put them down at anything you 
like. Then we come to the Agricultural 
Commissioners. Their salaries are not 
yet fixed, but I have no doubt they will 
be eminently respectable. There is 
£6,800 for the Land Court, as much as 
you like for the assessors, and what sum 
shall we say for the Agricultural Com- 
missioners? Do you think the whole 
thing will be done for £15,000 a year ? 
And £15,000 to administer £100,000 a 


year! I hope the taxpayers will like 
this. I might mention that this pro- 


portion of cost by no means exceeds that 
of the Crofters Commission and the Con- 
gested Districts Board. The amount of 
rent which the Commissioners revised 
was about £3,000 and they did it in six 
years at a cost of £22,000! If that is 
the kind of Court you are going to set 
up, the taxpayers will suffer as well as 
the agriculturists of Scotland. 


The noble and learned Lord said that 
the English Bill was accepted by your 
Lordships last year, and accepted with 
some reluctance. I quite agree. I think 
that Bill went further than many of us 
desired, but your Lordships wished to go 
as far as you possibly could, and it was 
for that reason, and that reason alone, 
that the Bill was passed. But this is a 
very different Bill. Was there any fixity 


of tenure in the English Bill? Was 
there any Land Court? And, with 


regard to the other provisions in the 
Biil, it is all very well for the noble and 
learned Lord to tell us that they are very 
much like the English Act. After all, he 
is a Scotsman and so am I, and he knows 
quite well they are very different. 


*Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH : 
My Lords, I am sure the House will 
allow me to join with the noble Earl who 
has just spoken in offering my congratu- 
lations to the noble Lord who resumed 
the debate this evening upon his partici- 
pation in our discussions. No one who 
had the privilege of friendship with his 
father will do otherwise than rejoice to 
see the son taking a part in the debates 
of that House in which his father held so 
honoured a part. But, my Lords, I think 
the noble Lord has a grievance against 
those who instructed him in this 
matter. He candidly admitted that he 
did not speak from first-hand knowledge, 
and I am quite sure that if he had had 


The Earl of Camperdown. 


{LORDS} 
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the opportunity of thoroughly mastering 
the details of the position he would not 
have put forward the counties of Caith- 
ness and Sutherland as in any way repre- 
sentative of what is best in Scottish 
agriculture. They are excellent places 
and have views of their own, and it is 
true that in those counties there was 
a spirited contest at the last county 
council elections turning largely on the 
matter of small holdings, and that in those 
counties those who supported the Gov- 
ernment Bill obtained majorities. But, 
my Lords, there were contests turning 
upon the same point in other counties, 
In Fife, for instance, the opponents of 
the Bill were returned, as also in Ayr 
and other counties. 


Then the noble Lord 
our old friend the East Lothian 
meeting in April last. We know all 
about that meeting, and in case your 
Lordships have forgotten what was 
told you last summer [ will repeat the 
facts. It was a meeting ofthe Farmers’ 
Club, at which ten people were present. 
No notice had been sent that a discussion 
upon this Bill was to be taken. It was 
sprung upon the meeting and a catch vote 
taken, and it is true, 1 believe, that the 
only gentleman present who protested 
against that procedure was the factor on 
the Whittingehame Estate. But after 
this House had refused to pass the Bill 
last year a larger meeting of the East 
Lothian farmers was convened, with due 
notice, and my information goes to show 
that on that occasion the Government pro- 
posal was condemned with almost alsolute 
unanimity. 


trotted out 


Before going into the main points of 
the discussion I want to say a word or 
two about the proposed separation of 
Scotland from the Board of Agriculture. 
I deprecate that separation very much, 
and it is not to be disposed of by a few 
cheap sneers on the part of the President 
of the Board of Agriculture as to whether 
or not Scotsmen are able to govern them- 
selves. We have our own opinions upon 
that point. We are not usually thought 
not to be sufficiently patriotic, but if 
there is one characteristic of Scottish 
patriotism more dominant than another 
it is that it knows how to subordinate its 
own merely national interests when there 
are Imperial interests on the other side. 
The distinction between what should be 
administered in London and what should 
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be administered in Scotland is a plain 
one. I speak with some knowledge and 
some experience, and, speaking generally, 
the test should be this. 
are the same the administration should 
be in the same hands and should be Im. 
perial ; when the laws are different it is 
reasonable that the administration should 
be Scottish. 


Take such questions as local govern- 
ment or education. We have distinct 
systems and we have distinct offices ; but 
in matters like those coming under the 
Board of Trade we rejoice in Imperial 
administration. The Post Office is 
managed from London, and could not be 
better managed from anywhereelse. When 
you take such Departments as the Home 
Office you find the same principle carried 
out. All the functions of the Home 
Office which are purely Scottish have 
been transferred to the Scottish Office, 
even to the length of the important and 
most difficult duty of judging what course 
should be pursued in capital sentences, and 
that because we have a different legal 
system and a different set of Judges. But 
when you come to such questions as affect 
mines and factories they are all under the 
Home Office, as they ought to be, because 
you could not have a different adminis- 
tration of mines and factories in the two 
countries. It is the same with the Board 
of Agriculture. We have our system of 
fisheries, and there is a separate Fishery 
Board responsible in Scotland; but in 
the administration of the Board of Agri- 
culture as regard agriculture itself ques- 
tions arise concerning, for example, the 
admission of foreign cattle, which must 
be decided by one central authority. I 
do not know whether either country 
desires to change the present system, but 
I say fearlessly that, if the present system 
is changed, both countries must go to- 
gether. Otherwise there would have 
to be a system of espionage in connec- 
tion with every drove that passed the 
Border. 


I pass from that point and come to 
the main parts of the Bill before 
us. I am anxious to go as far as I 


can with the noble Lord on the Wool- | 
sack, the conciliatory tone of whose | 
I agree | 


speech everyone will recognise. 
with him as to the importance of small 
holdings in any agricultural system, and 
as to the need of care being taken that 
they shall not be extinguished. I value 
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When the laws | 
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| them in themselves, but even more for the 

means which they afford to those in the 
/humbler ranks of agricultural life to 
ascend the social ladder. Anything which 
will tend to strengthen that or would 
'make it more easy will have my most 
cordial support. I agree with the noble 
and learned Lord in lamenting the de- 
population of the rural districts, but I 
wish noble Lords opposite would look 
facts in the face. Some of their baser 
agents are going about the country con 
stantly saying that it is the landlords 
who are depopulating Scotland. That is 
acalumny of the worst description. If 
and in so far as there is any decrease of 
small holdings—and I will deal with that 
in a moment—the causes which have 
brought it about, or are bringing it about 
to-day, are mainly economic causes. 
They are partly educational, and partly 
they sprirg from the growing distaste 
of the people concerned for the hard 
life involved in their pursuits. People 
will not undergo the drudgery now which 
they would a few years ago. 


It may be that small holdings are fewer 
in Scotland than they were before, but 
neither as regards rural depopulation nor 
the size of holdings is Scotland different 
from other countries. If one had time to 
develop it one could show from statis- 
tics that the same causes, economic, 
educational and so on, are operating in 
other European countries, and the mere 
fact of the passage of this Bill, or any 
Bill like it, will not alter the facts. It is 
very easy to exaggerate the diminution 
that is going on. It is habitually ex- 
aggerated at the present time for partisan 
purposes. It is easy to allege a con- 
nection between rural depopulation and 
the diminution of small holdings which, 
in fact, does not really exist. A Govern- 
ment Return was published last year 
which I have had carefully analysed. It 
gave the number of small holdings in 
1890 and 1906 respectively—by small 


holdings I mean holdings of from 
five to fifty acres. When discuss- 


ing that Return you must first make 
allowance for the alteration of bound- 
aries; but, in the main, I think that 
may not be taken very much into 


account. 

| Over all Scotland small holdings have 
| increased 3:9 per cent. while, as the noble 
| and learned Lord on the Woolsack said 


‘last night, the population has decreased 
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by a little over 4:0 per cent. In the croft- 
ing counties small holdings have increased 
19‘7 per cent., but the population in 
those counties has decreased 6°4 per cent. 


{LORDS} 


1 
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I find between the noble Lord and 
myself another point of agreement. We 


‘all agree that some Amendment of the 


In thirteen counties there has been both | 


a decrease of small holdings and a 
decrease of population ; in two counties 
there has been an increase in rural popu- 
lation and an increase in small holdings ; 
in four counties there has been a decrease 
in small holdings and an increase in 
population; and in fourteen counties 
there has been an increase in small hold- 
ings and a decrease in population. I 
quote these figures to show that there is 
no necessary connection between the 
number of small holdings and the increase 
or the decrease of the population. What 
is bringing about such changes as are 
taking place is mainly the economic 
causes. It depends on the price of the 
commodities these people produce, on their 
facility or difficulty of making a living, 
and to some extent also on the pressure 
of the rates which are put on agricul- 
tural land. 


Will this Bill cure these evils? The 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack 
was perfectly fair in what he said. He 
admitted that it would not be a panacea, 
but he hoped and believed its tendency 
would be in that direction. I, on the 
other hand, believe that, if you were to 
pass the Bill exactly as it stands, its effect 
would be but as a drop in a bucket of 
water. I do not think that it would 
really have the effect which its most 
enthusiastic supporters allege. It is 
constantly said that in the crofting dis- 
tricts the population has been maintained 
upon the soil. It is not so. I have 
shown you that over the crofting districts 
there has been a decrease of 6 per cent. 
in the population. If you could only 
get at the tacts of school attendance you 
would, I believe, find that so far as 
children of school age are concerned there 
has been a very considerable decrease in 
those very counties ; and it arises from 
this cause, that in the main those who 
are in the prime of life are moving from 
those counties to the centres of popula- 
tion. It is, however, very difficult to 
ascertain the exact facts, because there 
have been so many changes, school age 
has been varied, boundaries have been 
changed, and the general conditions have 
been altered. 


Lord Balfour of Burleigh. 


' both districts. 


Crofters Act is necessary. But, my 
Lords, what is to be the real principle 
upon which that amendment ought to 
go? I submit that the real principle, 
the only fair principle, of such an amend- 
ment is that originally laid down by the 
Crofters Commission—that the tenant 
who has made the permanent improve- 
ments is entitled to the proceeds of those 
improvements ; but if the landlord has 
made them, then I say you must not 
wrongfully by legislation take from one 
man to give to another that to which he 
has no right. Someone has mentioned 
the Act of 1895, for which the noble Earl 
on the Cross Benches was responsible, 
and it is said that because in that Act it 
was proposed to extend the crofting area 
to other counties, therefore those who 
were responsible for that measure are 
now inconsistent in opposing this Bill. 
But, my Lords, the circumstances are 
wholly different. That measure did not 
extend the Act to the whole of the 


.counties mentioned in it but only to 


those parishes in the counties which 
might be held to be crofting parishes, 
and only to those places in such parishes 
where it could be proved that for a 
certain number of years crofting condi- 
tions had prevailed. The old fallacy of 
the undistributed middle is involved in 


| reference to crofters in the Hebrides and 
|in the eascern counties of Scotland as if 


the word had the same signification in 
But there is no similarity. 
The word “ crofter” applied to the West 
of Scotland has a wholly different. signi- 
ficance from that when applied to such 


| districts as Aberdeenshire and Banfishire. 


We have heard a great deal about 
the neglect of the county councils. The 
noble Earl who has just spoken has fully 
dealt with that matter, and, as I am not 
anxious to repeat what has been said by 
others, I shall pass that by with only this 
remark, that I think the county councils 
of Scotland are just as able and willing 
to administer such a Bill as this as the 
county councils in England ; and ‘as to 
the counties in which the increase of 
small holdings is most required—in the 
Lothians, in Fife, in Forfar, and such 
places—no one can say a word against 


| the fitness of the county councils for the 
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purpose. The dislike of endowing county 
councils with compulsory powers is new- 
born on the part of the Government. I 
remember that in 1889, when we were 
passing the Local Government Bill through 
Parliament, there were Amendments pro- 
posed by Mr. Munro Ferguson to give 
county councils compulsory powers, and 
a certain Mr. Reid, the then repre- 
sentative of the Dumfries Burghs, pro. 
posed to extend them to town councils 
as well. If county councils twenty 
years ago, when they had not so 
much experience, were supposed to be fit 
to administer compulsory powers, surely 
it is the height of absurdity now to say 
that they are not to be entrusted with 
them. 


I pass to another matter. The Lord 
Chancellor made an elaborate, and, if 
he will allow me to say so, ingenious 
comparison between the powers given 
under this Bill and those conferred by 
the English Act. He was very eloquent 
upon the 16th Clause of this Bill, and 
the benefits it was going to confer on 
the landlord. I agree with my noble 
friend Lord Camperdown that the noble 
and learned Lord seemed to go rather 
too far. If the English Act and the 
powers contained in this Bill are so 
much alike, if there is the same prin- 
ciple of dual ownership in the two 
measures, surely we may ask, with some 
pertinence, why, if you think the two 
measures so much alike, you will not 
give us our way and let us apply the 
English Act to the Scottish conditions ! 
I am not, however, going to dwell on a 
mere debating point of that kind ; but if 
we see, as we think, differences of vital 
importance, surely if noble Lords opposite 
really want to get a settlement of this 
matter and they see no difference. it 
will be easy for them to allow us to 
have our way in regard to it. 


The fact remains—and it is the great 
central fact which governs the whole of 
this part of the discussion—that under 
the English Act the landlord has been 
given a substantial and responsible tenant 
for a long period of years—the periods 
quoted yesterday by the Lord Chancellor, 
fourteen years and thirty-five years. The 
landlord knows where he is, and at the end 
of the term he has a responsible body to 
deal with, a body who can be sued, if 
need be, in a Court of law, and justice 
can be done to him and the other interests 
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involved. But under this Bill there is no 
such certainty. As the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack himself said, the 
tenant can go at any time. That is 
exactly what we complain of. The pro- 
cess is this. He may be put down upon 
the land against the dandlord’s will; 
he may, in the landlord’s opinion, be 
wholly unfit; and if he goes away at 
any time—and should he fail he will go--- 
the loss will fall upon the landlord. 


The noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack says that the Government 
intend to be fair to Scottish land- 
lords. But all their fairness, all the 
provisions of Clauses 7 and 16 of 
this Bill, are entirely subject to the 
unfettered discretion of the Commission, 
and with all respect to the noble and 
learned Lord, I cannot regard that body 
as being a judicial body. It is more 
largely administrative, with certain judi- 
cial functions. It will be a judge in its 
own cause, it will have to judge of its 
own policy, and it is useless, therefore, 
to blame us for refusing to accept what 
noble Lords opposite describe as an im- 
partial court. We have grave doubts 
about the impartiality, and if you look at 
Clause 7 you will see that there is not 
one single act on which it is possible to 
call the Land Court to account. It is all 
sic volo sic jubeo. There is no appeal, no 
control, no independent valuation of any 
kind provided. It is useless in these 
circumstances to ask us to trust the value 
of our property and the interests of agri- 
culture to the unfettered discretion of an 
unknown and irresponsible tribunal. 


After all, there are two main and im- 
portant points in this Bill. They were 
freely set out last night by the noble and 
learned Lord, Lord Robertson, but let me 
repeat them, so that there may be no doubt 
on the subject. The first is the exten- 
sion of the Crofters Act to all Scotland, 
and the second the establishment of the 
Land Court. The noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack has expressed a 
willingness to consider fair and reason- 
able Amendments ; but the extension of 
the Crofters Act throughout Scotland, 
and the establishment of a Land Court 
on the Irish model, are proposals too 
serious to be left in doubt or conjecture. 
Are His Majesty’s Government prepared, 
or not, to give up these two provisions ? 

What really is the case for this 
Bill? Over and over again we have 
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tried to find out who asked for it. Has 
it been asked for by the smallholders 
themselves? Who was it who first 
thought of it? It certainly has not been 
produced as the result of any inquiry, or, 
as far as I know, of any demand. Indeed, 
I go further than that and say that it 
has been produced in almost ostentatious 
disregard of the evidence which was 
given before the Committee presided 
over by the noble Earl the Chairman of 
Committees in this House. My Lords, 
who really is in favour of it? The 
agricultural community of Scotland are 
solid against it, and the existing small- 
holders, so far as I know, are against it. 
There was a petition presented last year 
from the three north-eastern counties, in 
which it was stated that an overwhelming 
majority of the agricultural communities 
in those counties were against the Bill. 
It is no use, I suppose, quoting the 
opinion of landlords and factors, or even 
large farmers, because they are supposed 
to have only their own selfish interests 
at heart. But who are in favour of this 
Bill? We know that even the Govern- 
ment themselves are not 
about it. The noble Lord the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, like us, prefers the 
English Act. 


Lorp TWEEDMOUTH: I only pre- 
fer the use of the county councils. 


*Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH : | 


I will take it so, but that disposes of 
the Land Court. Is this House to 
be abolished, is the authority of the 
Secretary for Scotland so overwhelming 
that this House is to be abolished, 
because it happens to agree with the First | 
Lord of the Admiralty rather than with | 
the Minister charged with Scottish affairs? | 
The noble Lord the President of the | 
Board of Agriculture has never been 
enthusiastic about the Bill. He gave us 


{LORDS} 


unanimous | 
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of Agriculture at that time were not 
enthusiastic in support of it. 


We have Scottish Members in the 
Cabinet. Mr. Asquith and Mr. Haldane 
have made speeches to their constituents 
in the recess, and here and there, now and 
then, they have made a cursory allusion to 
the Bill, but there has been no reasoned 
defence of it, no attempt to justify it in 
all its provisions. I understand that my 
personal friend, if he will allow me to 
call him so, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, is to speak this evening. The 
noble Earl has been silent up to this time, 
and therefore I do not think he can have 
any exuberant enthusiasm for the 
| measure ; but the House will, I believe, 
| have an opportunity of judging for itself 

in a short time. One of my noble friends 
_last night said he believed that if a ballot 
‘could have been taken of the Scottish 
| Members the majority would have been 
against the Bill. He was challenged by 
|the noble Earl the President of the 
| Board of Agriculture, who asked, How 
do you know that ? Well, my Lords, I 
| can give the answer. I know a great many 





of the Scottish Liberal Members, and am 
| proud to have had to deal with many of 
/them while Secretary for Scotland.  [ 
/ineet them socially and hear what they 
|say on the subject, and if they would 
only say publicly what many of them say 
|in private, then the doubts of the 
| President of the Board of Agriculture 
‘would be resolved once for all. The 
noble Earl said he had heard something 
of this kind even within the sacred 
precincts of Brooks's Club—a place I 
have always believed was more given to 
the support of His Majesty’s Government 
than those similar tabernacles which I 
personally frequent. 

Is the test not really this—Who has 


done the improvements? If you are 
going to extend the Crofters Acts, with 








a most delightful and amusing speech all their conditions, to the rest of Scotland, 
last night, but of solid argument on the | you are depriving men of property which 
main points of the Bill I think I may say | they have invested in the land. After I 
his speech was nearly entirely destitute. made my speech in this House last 
On the first point, as to the extension of autumn, a Radical Member, a friend of 
the Crofters Act to the rest of Scotland, mine, wrote expressing surprise. He 
he said it was a Scottish question with said— 

which he was not competent to deal, | 

being a mere Englishman. I have’ saving Scotsman to put his savings into one of 
always had grave doubts whether, when | your farms ?” 
he went to Scotland in the autumn of | I replied — 

1906, he had oer really read the Bill.) «. No. That is exactly what I do not want 
At any rate, his speeches to the Chamber | to encourage, [ want to encourage him to put 


Lord Balfour of Burleigh. 


“Surely you would like to encourage a 
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his savings into the stock and the implements 
upon his holding, into the improving of the 
Jand in such a way as he is protected under the 
Agricultural Holdings Act. But the one thing 
which I will do my best to prevent him doing 
1s to acquire any interest in the buildings or 
the permanent equipment of the farm.” 


We, as Scottish landlords, speaking 
generally, have equipped our holding just 
in the same way as the man who lets his 
furnished house has equipped it for a 
resident. Surely under those cireum- 
stances we are entitled to the market 
value as tested in the open market of 
what our investment will bring. The 
moment you depart from that test you 
are simply putting a premium upon sloth, 
because you will do away with the power 
of the landlord to see that the tenant is 
keeping the land in good heart and con- 
dition, and it will be the good landlord 
and the good tenant who will suffer and 
the bad tenant who will gain. We are 
told we speak only for landlords. Really 
in this matter it is the interest of agri- 
culture that is at stake. No Land Court, 
however impartial, could do the same 
justice between man and man‘ as to give 
them the right to make their bargains 
for themselves. 


The Secretary for Scotland said that 
a landlord cannot understand — the 
position and views of a tenant or a 
labourer on his estate because he has 
never been a tenant or a labourer himself. 
| think I can understand them _per- 
fectly, and what is more to the point, 
| believe they understand me; _ but 
how far are you going to carry this 
strange doctrine? Is a Judge of the 
Divorce Court to be required to qualify 
as a co-respondent? This is a bad Bill, 
but, even if it were less bad, I would 
hesitate to assent to the Second Reading 
under the circumstances in which we 
stand, because if we make a precedent of 
this kind, it will then perhaps be claimed 
that your Lordships have given way to 
the suggestion that, when the other 
House of Parliament passes a Bill by a 
large majority, and passes it twice within 
six months or a year, this House is there- 
fore bound to accept it. Let the House 
be very careful before it assents to that 
doctrine. We are threatened that, if we 
fail to pass it, it will be worse for us and 
better for the Government and the 
prospects of their campaign. I ask the 
House to cast considerations of that kind 
entirely behind them. If I were to agree 
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to pass this Bill as it stands I should be 
ashamed to go back to Scotland. If the 
House accepts the Bill under the present 
circumstances the only result will be that 
your Lordships will merit and will receive 
the laughter of your opponents and the 
contempt of your friends, 


*THeE SECRETARY or STATE For 
THE COLONIES (The Earl of Exatn) : 
My Lords, I have heard suggestions of a 
conspiracy of silence on this Bench; 
reference has especially been made to 
myself; I can only say I know 
nothing of it. If in the course I 
took last year I was guilty of any 
want of respect to noble Lords 
opposite, I tender my respectful apology. 
I voted for the Bill last year, and on this 
oocasion I am prepared to state my 
reasons for supporting it. I take some 
exception to the doctrine propounded by 
my noble friend who has just sat down— 
that we are not sincere in our action in 
supporting the Bill. I think it is incon- 
venient that noble Lords should go 
hehind recorded facts and opinions in 
order to suggest that people are not 
acting honestly in the course they have 
taken. When a Bill has been introduced 
by the Government on its responsibility, 
and has been supported in the other 
House of Parliament by an overwhelming 
majority, I respectfully protest against 
the suggestion that it has not been 
brought forward honestly and _ fairly. 


The noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack has, as has been admitted all 
round, put before the House the general 
principles underlying the Bill in so 
complete a form and in so conciliatory a 
manner, that I am sure no statement of 
mine on those general grounds could 
add to its chances. Therefore, I 
should prefer to state to your Lord- 
ships as shortly as I can certain 
reasons that have emerged in my own 
experience of agriculture in Scotland, 
which have led me to the conclusion 
that there is a want for a_ Bill 
of some such character as this. I 
am encouraged to take this course 
because I think it was followed last year 
by my noble friend who has just sat 
down. He told your Lordships that for 
more than forty years he had been in 
possession of land in Scotland and con- 
nected with its management. I am sure 





my noble friend would admit that my 
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experience in such matters is exactly 
parallel to his own. I will not yield to 
him in my high opinion of the excellence 
of Scottish methods and the excellence 
of the agriculture which has resulted 
from it, and especially the excellence of 
the nineteen years lease system, which 
has been at the foundation of much of 
our agricultural prosperity in Scotland. 
The outstanding feature of the nineteen 
years lease was that for an adequate 
period and under suitable conditions it 
gave to the tenant fixity, or, if you like, 
security of tenure. The nineteen years 
lease has also in later times had this 
additional advantage—that by the adop- 
tion of more elastic conditions, which 
have been framed by noble Lords opposite, 
as well as by noble Lords on this side, 
there has been secured to the tenant 
something like freedom of cropping. 


Therefore I would be prepared to say 
that wherever the nineteen years lease 
could be adopted in its integrity it still 
has great advantages. But is its position 
the same? Forty years ago did anyone 
hear of 1 break in the nineteen years 
lease? That, | am afraid, is not altogether 
uncommon now, and to my mind it is 
absolutely contrary and fatal to the 
principle of the nineteen years lease 
itself. I think breaks, and also shorter 
leases, are sometimes now considered pre- 
ferable. What the cause of that change has 
been would take a considerable time to set 
forth, but, generally speaking, I suppose 
the change has occurred from the changes 
in supply and demand, the sources of 
supply, the means of communication, and 
the conditions of the labour market. 
With regard to the latter point, I will 
mention one case as an illustration which 
was suggested to me by a _ practical 
farmer. Your Lordships will know that 
the term of engagement of farm servants 
in Scotland has been yearly. The wage 
was paid partly in money and partly in 
the produce of the farm. 
the payment of the former, six months, 
I think, was not an unusual interval. 
But my informant tells me that now all 
this is changed. The general rule is 
that the agricultural labourer demands 
his wage in cash and that it should be 
paid at intervals of, perhaps, a fortnight. 
The result is this, that the farmer, instead 
of having a hold upon the man, the wage 
lying in his hands, has no hold upon him 
at all. The young man may desert the 


The Earl of Elgin, 
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As_ regards | 
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| farm at any time. All these things tend 
| to alter the conditions of the nineteen 
| years lease. 


Another change which is more import. 
'ant in connection with the particular 
| subject now before the House relates to 
'the terms of payment. At the time | 
| was speaking of the ordinary term of 
_ payment of his first rent by the incoming 
| tenant was deferred as a rule for some- 
thing like fourteen months. That was a 
| great advantage to the tenant, and 
especially to the smaller tenant who had 
little capital ; but in 1867 an Act was 
_ passed which took away that advantage, 
The additional capital requirements caused 
| by the earlier payment of rent certainly 
stand in the way of foremen or plough- 
men who have saved a little money and 
| wish to start for themselves—a class 
|'whom I am sure noble Lords would 
wish to foster. Anything that can be 
done to increase the number of men who 
have worked upon the land in the ranks 
of those who own, occupy, and cultivate 
the land is desirable. [ hope for some 
such result from this Bill. 

Under the first sub-section of Section 
7—the section which deals exhaustively 
with the provision of these new holdings— 
the method suggested is voluntary agree- 
ment. Sub-section 6 of the same clause 
entitles the occupant of a holding so con- 
stituted to all the advantages conferring 
by the Bill. I may observe in passing 


that it seems to me that those ad- 
vantages would to a _ considerable 


extent do away with the disadvantages 
| that arise out of the Act of 1867. Ido 
not think the opponents of this Bill do 
| justice to the amount of voluntary agree- 
; ment which is to be found in it. Section 
| 7 contains the machinery by which the 
| new holdings are to be established. It is 
| permeated with the idea of agreement, 
| negotiation, compensation, and the rights 
and interests of all parties. One would 
suppose, from the common description of 
the functions of the Agricultural Commis- 
sioner, that he was simply sent out on a 
roving expedition to pick out the eyes of 
fertile farms, as the expression is. I 
assert emphatically that that is not the 
case. 

If we turn to the Bill, what do we 
find? In the first place, the Commissioner 
is to consider whether the demand for 
small holdings does or does not exist. 








The fact of that demand has to be proved. 
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Then he has to ask the landlord what 
land is available, what people would 
be displaced by the creation of small 
holdings, and generally the interests 
affected. When all the preliminaries 
have been settled, he can proceed to 
recognise the demand. What does he do 
then? Again he has to apply to the 
landlord, and he has to urge him to carry 
out a scheme by agreement. Therefore, 
my Lords, I venture to say that agree- 
ment is the goa! throughout this clause. 
To agreement schemes ail the boons of the 
Bill are offered and it goes so far as this, 
that in the selection of the smallhclders | 
attention is in the Bill itself specially | 
directed to be paid not only to the objec- | 
tions but to the preferences of the landlord. 
If no agreement is possible, then, and | 
then only, can compulsion be exercised. 
No compulsion can be actually exercised | 
until the case has been brought before 
the Court and the Court is satisfied. All 
parties, moreover, are to be heard. 





There are differences of opinion as to the 
extent of the demand for small holdings, 
hut there is none as to this—that if there 
is a demand there ought to be means of 
meeting it. Nobody put that point more 
distinctly than the noble and learned 
Lord opposite who speaks with so much 
eloquence and directness. I submit, | 
therefore, that if the creation of small | 
holdings is a desirable thing, as we are 
agreed it is, and if there is a demand 
under the Bill, we ought to be able to) 


rely to a very large extent upon) 
the agreement clauses. If, on the 


other hand, there is no demand, well, 
then, no harm is done. We cannot make 


more than we can make bricks without 
straw. 

I come to the machinery of the 
Bill. I confess to a _ small _ per- 
sonal difficulty. I have not yet got 
over the surprise with which I heard 
the opinion expressed by my noble 
friend on the Cross Benches about Edin- 
burgh Boards. I have always been ac- 
customed, as a brother burgess, to look 
to the noble Earl as the most eloquent 
exponent of the rights and the privileges 
of the capital of Scotland. Among those 
rights and privileges it is not unnatural 
to include that it is the ‘most con- 
venient place for the local habitation of 
a Board which has to deal with matters 
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affecting the ,whole of Scotland. I have 
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some diffidence in expressing an opinion, 
because I am at this moment, not for 
the first time, part of an Edinburgh 
Board, but I do believe that these 
Boards have in the past done excellent 
and impartial work ; and I should like 
to bear my testimony to, the invaluable 
services which have been rendered by 
members of the Scottish Bench and by 
other members of the Scottish legal 
profession in connection with those 
duties. 


I thought that the Lord Chancellor had 
made it quite clear that the Land Court 
was a purely judicial body, and, in spite 
of what has been said, I still think that 
it is so. It has no share whatever in ad- 
ministration. The Agricultural Commis- 
sioners are in no sense subordinate to the 
Court. They are officers of the ordinary 
administration of the country, and there- 
fore, in the ordinary way, they are re- 
sponsible to Parliament. But it is also 
to be borne in mind that the duties that 
are proposed for the Agricultural Com- 
missioners are multifarious, and are not 
confined to the administration part of the 
Bill. Ido not quite agree with the ob- 
jections expressed by my noble friend 
opposite to the separation of Scotland 
from the Board of Agriculture, and I do 
not see why there should be more diffi- 
culty in co-operation on the question of 
diseases of animals than on the question 


_of the diseases of men, and as to the ques- 


tion of importation, surely that would be 
a question which, in any case, would have 
to be dealt with on the authority of the 


| Government as a whole, and there could 


be no question of there being one rule for 
importation in England yand another in 
Scotland. 

If any system similar to that proposed 
in this Bill is established, it is, in 


my opinion, imperative that there 
should be a _ body to determine 


authoritatively any differences that may 
arise. There is no question, I think, of 
any interference in the management of 
agricultural affairs outside the provisions 
of the Bill; but within the Bill there is a 
necessity for an authority to decide 


matters of difference. This is no 
new thing, but is implied in the 
arbitration clauses to be found in 
most leases. The same principle was 
involved in the enactments of the 


Agricultural Holdings Act of 1883. It 
is quite true that the ‘arbitration under 
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that Act did not fix the rent, but it did 
deal with points which materially affected 
the pecuniary interests of landlord and 
tenant and all the relations arising there- 
out. It is worth bearing in mind that in 
the case of the Act of 1883 the Civil Court 
was introduced, because, if any difficulty 
arose with regard to the appointment of 
referees or oversmen, it rested with the 
sheriff to give a decision; and, more 
significant still, in all cases of over £100 
in value there was an appeal to the 
sheriff, whose decision was final. I think, 
therefore, there should be a Court, but, 
speaking simply for myself, and having 
a liking for historical sequence in these 
matters, I confess I should very much like 
to preserve something of the spirit, and 
perhaps the name, of the Court Arbitral. 


So far I have been speaking chiefly 
of new holders. I want now to 
say something about existing  ten- 
ants, and I would point out here, 
also, there is an opportunity for 
agreement. The noble Duke opposite 
said that the Land Court did for the 
landlord what he could do for himself. 
It is quite competent under the Crofters 
Act to come to an agreement whereby 
that right is reserved. Under the fifth 
Section of the Crofters Act of 1886 
agreements are recognised which take the 
holding out of the provisions of the 
Crofters Acts. Therefore, it seems to 
me that, assuming there is a desire to 
co-operate on the part of both landlord 
and tenant, and, for my part, I believe it 
would be found that there would be a 
great desire on the part of the tenant 
to co-operate with his landlord in these 
matters, it will be quite possible 
for all existing tenants to agree to 
remain outside the provisions of the Bill. 
It is possible that tenants who have made 


improvements may wish to have the! 


advantages of this Bill and the Crofters 
Act; but I do not think there are 
many of them. Where, however, a 
landlord has made improvements, 
there, I hope, agreements may be 
come to, and I do not see any 
reason for wishing to discourage them. 
“So far as the Government are con- 
cerned we are aware that there are 
objections strongly held to the Bill as 
it affects existing tenants, and we are 
prepared to keep an open mind and 
endeavour to meet, if we can, the Oppo- 
sition on this point, provided, of course, 


Tne Earl of Elgin. 
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an opportunity is given to us by the Bill 
going into Committee. 

The noble Duke opposite asked 
the House to reject the measure, 
because it had not the general ap. 
proval of the agricultural interests 
affected. After all, agricultural societies 
cannot pretend that they are representa- 
tive of the smallholders. We all know 
how such societies come together, and 
in few of them will you find a large or 
adequate representation of the small 
holders. I have spoken all through of 
tenants and not of owners, and I have 
done so purposely, because I have a 
strong opinion of the view really taken 
by my countrymen in this matter. I 
venture to think that the Scottish farmer 
is no fool, and if he has too little capital 
for cultivation, the last thing he will do 
is to tie up part of it in acquiring 
the fee simple of the land. So 
far as my experience of him goes, if 
he makes money he takes a larger farm, or 
it is possible he may take a second farm, 
but I believe the cases in which he buys 
a farm are few and far between. He is 
content with his tenancy if he has suffi- 
cient fixity of tenure, and, in my humble 
opinion, the nineteen years lease in the 
case of large farms does give him the 
security he requires. But, for the smal] 
holder, I think something more is re- 
quired, and it is the object and intention 
of this Bill to supply that. 


It is partly because of the opinion 
I entertain with regard to the preference 
in Scotland for leasehold tenure that I 
doubt the expediency of the introduction 
of the county councils. I should be the 
last man to say anything in disparage- 
ment of the county councils, for I have 
received much kindness, both in my own 
county and in the County Councils 
Association ; but I think that in under- 
taking the management of small lease- 
holdings they would be undertaking, for 
them, a very difficult, very onerous, and 
almost impracticable task. 


In supporting this Bill I emphatically 
disclaim any intention of depreciating or 
damaging the system of agriculture in 
Scotland. It is rather my wish to do 
something that may strengthen its 
defences and outworks where time has 
shown a weakness. Especially I wish to 
give to bona fide agriculturists fresh 
opportunities. I deprecate exaggeration 
as to the results of this legislation on the 
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one side or the other. Nor should 
we exaggerate the risks that may 


be thought to be involved, but which 
may, I believe, be minimised by pru- 
dent administration. I support the 
Second Reading of the Bill because I 
cannot but be of opinion that if fairly and 
sympathetically considered by the House 
it might pass in a form which would do 
injury to no one part of the agricul- 
tural interest and would be an advan- 
tage to the community as a whole. 


*Tus MArQuess oF LANSDOWNE: 
My Lords, once again this House finds 
itself face to face with what I cannot 
describe otherwise than this luckless 
measure. We have to ask ourselves has 
anything happened, has anything been 
last 


said, since it was before’ us 
autumn, to remove the unfavourable 
impression which it then created ? 


Before I attempt to answer that most 
momentous question let me say one word 
of acknowledgment as to the tone and 
temper of the speeches which have been 
delivered in support of the Dill by noble 
Lords opposite. Nothing could have 
been more moderate or considerate than 
their advocacy of the Bill, but I must be 
permitted to contrast that moderation 
with the very immoderate language used 
outside by the Government and their 
supporters in regard to the treatment of 
the Bill by the House of Lords in August 
last. I am almost tempted to say that 
His Majesty’s Government, like some 
great painters, have two manners, a 
manner reserved for Parliamentary pur- 
poses, and a manner reserved for 
external occasions. We have, at any 
rate, not to-night and yesterday, been 
lectured because we were not prepared 
to pass the Bill into law last autumn, 
when, as the noble Earl on the Woolsack 
has good-humouredly admitted, it came 
to us “ rather late in the session.” 


Well, His Majesty’s Government have 
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had six months for reflection, and that 
reflection has apparently led them to} 
believe that the Bill as introduced last | 
year was absolutely perfect and incapable , 
of improvement, for it comes to us again | 
with hardly a dot or comma altered. ' 
But since this discussion began there | 
have been various hints thatAmendments | 
might be accepted by His Majesty’s | 
Government. A very noteworthy an- | 
nouncement of that kind was made by | 
the noble Lord opposite, to whom we! 
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listened with great pleasure while he 
delivered a speech which reminded us of 
his distinguished father. He gave us to 
understand that any Amendment con- 
ceived ia a reasonable spirit would be 
dealt with in a not less reasonable spirit 
by His Majesty’s Goverament. I com-: 
pare that announcement, evidently made 
with a considerable feeling of responsi- 
bility, with the announcement from the 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack 
last night. He made a similar announce- 
ment, but he added this qualification, 
that any Amendment to be taken into con- 
sideration must be an amendment not 
destructive of the scheme of the Bill. 


That, of course, raises the question 
what are and what are not essential 
principles in the Bill. Upon that point 
we have been left in no doubt; it 
has been announced by no less an 


authority than the Prime Minister 
himself, that the cardinal principle 
of the Bill is the establishment of 


a Land Court in Scotland. That and 
what is conveniently referred to as the 
crofterisation of Scotland are the 
bases upon which this legislation is to 
proceed, and it seems to me impossible, 
so long as those two principles are to be 
found in the Bill, that we can entertain 
overtures, no matter in how friendly a 
spirit they may be conceived for accept- 
ing the Second Reading of this measure. 
We, too, have had time for reflection, 
and that reflection has strengthened our 
belief that such a Bill will be fraught 
with misfortune to all whom it will 
affect. The persuasive speech of the 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack 
has not diminished that conviction. 
That speech, if I may say so, was 
remarkable, not only for what it con- 
tained, but for that which it did not con- 
tain—I mean that the speech, able and 
ingenious as it was, made no attempt to 
deal with the three or four cardinal 
arguments upon which, throughout these 
discussions, we have relied in our objec- 
tions to the Bill. 


May I in the briefest possible language 
remind the House what those proposi- 
tions are! In the first place, we con- 
ceive that there is an essential distinction 
between crofters and farmers who are not 
crofters. The noble and learned Lord 
who spoke with so much effect last night 
dwelt upon this point so fully that I need 
not further labour it. Heshowed to your 
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Lordships that what was essential in a 
crofter was that he should have a here- 
ditary and prescriptive tenure, and that 
he, and not his landlord, should have been 
in the habit of making the improvements 
on the holding. ‘The crofter is the man 
who de facto has already established a 
proprietory right upon the farm, aud 
when you pass out of the areas in which 
those conditions are to be found, you 
meet with men whe may indeed be small- 
holders, but who are not crofters, 
because they do not differ essentially, 
except perhaps in the amount of their 
rent or in the acreage of their farms, 
from the other tenant farmers living 
alongside them and holding under the 
agreements which are usual and cus- 
tomary in Scotland. 


Our second proposition is this. We 


have denied from the first that our 
crofter legislation has been on the 


whole cf a successful nature, even in 
those areas where it has been applied. 
On this point, to my mind, nothing 
is more conclusive than the Report 
of a little Commission known as the 
Douglas Commission, a Report which has 
been in the hands of most of your 
Lordships, and has the merit of being 
very concise, and, to my mind, very con- 
clusive. What do we find from the 
Report of the Douglas Commission ? Let 
us not forget that this Commission was 
not composed of landlords or their re- 
presentatives. It was presided over by 
an ex-Liberal Member of Parliament, and 
was, I believe, mainly composed of farmers 
with the addition of one gentleman con- 
nected with the Dundee Advertiser, 
a very ably conducted paper, 
not usually associated with landlord 
interests. What is the language of 
that Report? The Commissioners tell 
us that the dwelling houses in crofter 
areas are such as would not usually 
pass rural sanitary inspection. It is not, 
it seems, only in the slums of Glasgow 
that insanitary dwellings are to be found ; 
the farm buildings are described as most 
primitive; in regard to cultivation we 
are told that there is very little reclama- 
tion; that mis-cropping is usual; that 
there is less improvement on crofts 
than on adjoining farms; and that very 
few of the crofts are self-sustaining. 
Thirty-five thousand pounds of public 
money have been poured annually into 


The Marquess of Lansdowne. 
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a district of which the rental is about 
£65,000 a year, and even with that 
liberal addition, and even with the 
assistance derived from the prosecution 
of the fishing industry, the crofter can 
only with difficulty eke out a living. 


Then the Douglas Commission also tell 
us that the new crofts created by the Con- 
gested Districts Board are not prosperous, 
They tell us that all expenditure by 
landlords in the districts has not un- 
naturally dried up; and, finally, they 
dwell upon the arrangement under which 


the buildings erected on these crofts 
enjoy a special immunity from rates. 


They describe an instance where the rates 
paid by crofters only amount to an 
eighteenth of the whole, and they say — 
not without force-—that the result of 


‘these exemptions is highly adverse to the 


success of local administration. Now with 
this evidence before us, | ask—Would 
any sane person desire to introduce for 
the first time a system which has results 
such as I have described, unless there 
were local circumstances of a special 
nature that rendered its introduction 
inevitable in certain very restricted parts 
of Scotland ? 

Then I wish to point out that in the 
speeches to which we have listened no 
serious attempt was made to show 
why it is necessary that the crofter 


| system, even assuming it to be a much 


better system than we believe it to be, 
should be extended to other parts of 
Scotland. The Secretary for the Colonies 
indulged in very hopeful anticipations 
of the way the Bill might work if it be- 


| came law, but I did not gather from him 
but | 


a single remark that went to show that 
there was any necessity for extending 
the system to parts of Scotland outside 
the crofter areas. The noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack put in the forefront 
of his argument, as he did last year, the 
necessity of doing something to meet the 
evils of overcrowding. That reference to 
overcrowding, if I may so describe it, 
forms a picturesque touch in the fore- 
ground of the picture drawn for us by 
advocates of legislation of this kind ; but 
I hope the noble and learned Lord will 
forgive me when I say that I never 
heard anything more half-hearted than 
his attempt to connect the absence of 
security for smallholders in Scotland 
with the admitted evils of overcrowding 
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in Glasgow. The noble and_ learned | 
Lord is far too honest a man to wish | 
this House to believe that if you were to 
pass this Bill, or any amount of Bills of | 
this kind, you would thereby sensibly | 
affect the evils of overcrowding. The 
colleagues of the noble and learned Lord 
are less cautious in their statements. I 
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And he went on to speak of families 
actually dispossessed from their homes, of 


| . . 
| clearances and evictions, of— 


‘risks that an independent man has been 
subject to, and is still subject to, when he 
crosses his landlord’s wishes, it may be in regard 
to the management of his farm, it may be in 


| regard to the disposal of his vote.” 


noticed that the Lord Advocate, in one | 


of his speeches, said there were in round 
figures half a miilion occupants of one- 
roomed tenements in Scotland. How 
many of those occupants of one-roomed 
tenements would gain one jot or one 
tittle by the passing of a Bill of this 
kind ? 


I dismiss that argument as not really a/ 
rem, and [ venture to suggest that there are 
two propositions, both of which ought to 
be established to the satisfaction of the 
House before we are asked to pass this 
Bill into law. The first of these proposi- 
tions is this. It ought to be shown to us 
that there really is some substantial differ- 
ence between the farmers of England 
and the farmers of Scotland outside the 
crofting areas. In none of the speeches 
to which I have listened during this 





debate has any attempt been made to | 


establish that proposition. Let me once 
again remind noble Lords oppesite that 
when they had to legislate for agricultural 
tenure two years ago, they dealt with the 
question north and south of the border by 
one and the same measure, 


That was the cue given by the Prime 
Minister; and that cue was taken by 
every speaker upon Radical platforms 
during the so-called campaign of last 
autumn. 


If these things are to be said either in 
or outside this House, have we nota right 
to ask what evidence there is that the 
tenants of Scotiand are treated in this 
manner, that they stand in need of a 
more honest, manly, and wholesome 
system of land tenure? Surely, it would 
be true to say that if things of this kind 
are happening in Scotland the result 
would be that the farmers of Scotland 
would have risen like one man to ask for 
the passing of this Bill. Have they done 
so! We have heard of one or two meet- 
ings in obscure places, but until I am con- 
vinced to the contrary I shall remain 
under the impression that the agricul- 
tural community of Scotland regard this 
measure, if not with hostility, at any rate 
with absolute indifference. 


3ut the noble and learned Lord on the 


| Woolsack was far, indeed, from bringing 


The second proposition that ought to | 


be made good before asking the House 
to pass this Bill is this. It ought to 
be shown that the small tenant farmers 
in Scotland stand in some special need of 
protection from their landlords, Not one 
word has been said in the course of this 
debate to show that these smallholders 
are really exposed to harsh or incon- 
siderate treatment at the hands of their 
landlords, But,again, I point out the differ- 
ence between the language used in this 
House and the language used outside. 
This is not a moment when I am going to 
make an attack upon the Prime Minister ; 
but I am bound to remind your Lordships 
of the statement made by him last 
autumn in reference to this bill, when he 
told his hearers that-— 


** The Liberals are striving for a more whole- 
some and honest and manly system, under 
which men may keep their independence with- 
out forfeiting their homes and their livelihood.” 





any complaints of that kind against land- 
lords for their treatment of their tenants. 
He put his case in a much more ingenious 
manner. What he told us was that it 
was necessary to protect the small tenant 
because he was being squeezed out by 
economic causes. He explained that what 
he meant by that was that the expense 
attending the equipment of small holdings 
was relatively so great that landlords 
were tempted to consolidate them as op- 
portunity arose. I have considerable doubt 
if that is the fact, for although there was 
once a tendency towards consolidation 
of holdings, | am under the impression 
that in these days landlords are rather 
averse to having too many large farms, 
and are glad to see what we describe as 
graduated holdings, some small and some 
large, and some of medium dimensions. 
But when the noble and learned Lord ob- 
serves that he wishes to prevent the 
absorption of those small holdings because 
they are being absorbed owing to the 
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operation of economic laws, does it not {to be found in most foreign countries, 
come to this, that at the very moment I hope we shall be told in what country 


when in Ireland we are making 
tremendous efforts to get rid of un- 
economic holdings we are being asked 
here to legislate for the perpetuation 
of uneconomic holdings in Scotland by 
means of the Bill now before the House ? 


What I think many of us feel is that 
if you are indeed to try these uneconomic 
experiments, it is rather hard that they 
should be tried at the expense of the 
landlords. Because when we get to close 
quarters with the question that is what 
we find is to happen. The truth came 
out when the noble and learned Lord was 
discussing the question of purchase. He 
told us that purchase had been an 
unredeemed failure in Scotland; and 
he said there were two reasons. The 
county councils shrank from embarking 
the money of the ratepayers in unknown 
and hazardous enterprises. I think that 
was the substance of the statement. That 
was one reason. On the other hand, 
those tenants who had a little money 
saved shrank from investing their savings 
in the purchase of a small holding. 
So it comes to this. Because tenants 


have got their heads screwed on 
the right way, and because the county 
councils are jealous guardians of 


the interests of the ratepayers, these 
speculative enterprises are to be con- 
ducted at the expense either of the 
landlord or of the taxpayer, who is 
apparently to come to the rescue if things 
go hopelessly wrong. My noble friend 
the Duke of Montrose, who moved the 
Amendment with so much ability last 
night, brought out triumphantly the 
manner in which the financial part of 
this arrangement is likely to operate, and 
[ have only to say, that both as a 
landlord and as a taxpayer, I object very 
strongly indeed to the using of funds 
towards which I contribute in this 
haphazard and speculative fashion. 


Another proposition which we have 
affirmed remains absolutely unshaken. 
We hold that the particular kind of 
land tenure which you desire to establish 
in Scotland combines almost every fault 
which a_ single system of land 
tenure can possess. I noticed a very 
extraordinary statement made the other 
day by the Scottish Secretary. It was 
to the effect that some analogous system 


for giving security to the tenant, was 


The Marquess of Lansdowne. 


a system at all corresponding to this can 
be found except ia Ireland. My belief 
is that if you will inquire into the systems 
of land tenure which prevail abroad, you 
will find that they are based upon either 
complete ownership or upon hiring under 
the ordinary conditions of hiring. I do not 
know whether the President of the Board 
of Agriculture has made investigations 
into this question. He may perhaps be 
able to enlighten us on the subject ; but, 
so far as I have been able to make any 
researches into it, I am left under the im- 
pression that in Germany, in France, and 
in Belgium you will find that the system 
where land is hired by one person to 
another, is that of very short leases, 
shorter than the leases with which we are 
familiar in Scotland ; and that the tenant 
enjoys a much less degree of protection 
than that which every tenant in the 
United Kingdom already enjoys under 
the law of the land. 


The Scottish Secretary referred to 
Denmark, and apparently believed that 
the prosperity of Denmark was largely 
due to a system such as he was recom- 
mending. I have referred to an interest- 
ing Report made bya travelling Committee 
which visited Denmark and Ireland and 
which affords some very useful and im- 
portant information. I find that their 
statement is that the conditions under 
which land is leased in Denmark would 
appear to be “ more stringent and binding 
on the tenant” than are to be found in 
Scotland. Until I am contradicted I shall 
maintain that this system which you are 
seeking to import into the whole of 
Scotland is a system unlike any other 
known in civilised countries and possess- 
ing almost every defect which a system 
of land tenure can possess. 

May I say one word before I leave 
this part of the subject to explain why 
it is that we so greatly dislike such 
a system of land tenure? I may be 
told that it is not the Irish system, that 
you are only going to give us two instead 
of the three F’s. I see that assent is 
given to that. But I ask the noble Lord 
to look up the debates on Mr. Gladstone’s 
Trish Land Act. There he will find that Mr. 
Gladstone demonstrated to his own satis- 
faction, and I think to the satisfaction of 
most of those who listened to him, the 
absolute impossibility to have fixity of 
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tenure and fair rent without those two 
principles carrying with them eventu- 
ally free sale. Of that I have no doubt 
whatever. 


Why is it that we are afraid of this 
system of fair rents? A great deal of 
prejudice is sometimes created by the 
suggestion that if we dislike fair rents it 
necessarily means that we want to exact 
unfair rents. What do we mean when 
we talk about fair rent? There is no 
such thing as rent which can be demon- 
strated mathematically or scientifically 
as the fair rent for any holding. What 
we mean by fair rent is not the rent 
arrived at by the chaffer of the market be- 
tween the person who lets the land and 
the person who takes it, but a rent im- 
posed on the parties by someone outside 
who may or may not really know very 
much about the true capacity and value 
of the land. 1 object altogether to the 
intervention of the State for the purpose 
of making contracts of this kind unless 
you are able to show me that the parties 
are unable to make a fair and reasonable 
contract themselves ; and [ have yet to 
learn that the tenant farmers of Scotland, 
even if their rent happens to be £45 and 
not £50, are unable to drive a perfectly 
satisfactory bargain with their landlords. 
In these days I do not think it is untrue 
to say that the tenant occupies a very 
much stronger position as a bargainer 
than the landlord, and that the idea of a 
landlord allowing a solvent and suitable 
tenant to leave his farm because he will 
not meet him fairly on the question of 
rent is absolutely inconsistent with the 
facts as we know them. 


The noble and learned Lord was at 
great pains to reassure us with regard to 
the manner in which this question was 
likely to be dealt with by the Land Court 
which he proposes to set up. He ex- 
plained that the Court was to be an 
irremovable body, that it was to be a 
judicial body so composed as to command 
public confidence, and that it would hear 


the parties in the most reasonable manner. | 


All this would have made a great deal 
more impression on my mind if I did not 
remember that there was a time when we 
were told exactly the same thing with 
regard to the Land Court we have set up 
in Ireland. The three original Land 
Commissioners in that case were men of 
conspicuous position, their names were 
given in the Bill, and we were invariably 
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(met by the argument that with such a 
triumvirate nothing but justice could be 
expected. But what happened when 
these matters were inquired into, as they 
were afterwards by Committees and Com- 
missions? The fact was revealed that 
these Land Commissioners had never 
heard one single original case themselves. 

‘They had not even issued instructions for 
the guidance of the Sub-Commissioners 
working under them ; and the result has 
been to bring about a system which I am 
not going to take upon myself to describe 
again to-night, but which was described in 
the Report of Sir Edward Fry’s Com- 
‘mission in words which should be atten- 
tively. read by all who are in favour of 
reproducing in Scotland what we have 
already produced in Ireland. The noble 
‘and learned Lord on the Woolsack told 
us last night that the Land Court was, in 
the eyes of many of us, a bellua ferow. I 
rather accept his suggestion, and I would 
| venture to add that, as we have the bellua 
_ferox in Ireland, we had better take care 
to keep the Irish Channel between us 
and it. 


Then the noble and learned Lord used 
a very insidious argument with the object 
of reconciling us to the procedure in- 
volved in this Bill. He said to us in 
effect :—“ You landlords are already 
under the harrow; you have got the 
English harrow ; it is true that the spikes 
‘of our Scottish harrow are a little longer 
‘and a little more pointed ; but after all 
it does not make much difference to you ; 
the one system gives you a Land Court, 
the other gives you valuers, arbitrators, 
and a Board of Agriculture ; it will come 
to much the same in the end.” Will the 
noble and learned Lord pardon us if we 
think that, upon this question concerning 
practical dealings with land, we who have 
been familiar all our lives with such 
matters have an opinion which is en- 
titled to as much weight as the noble 
and learned Lord’s opinion would be en- 
titled to if he were enlightening us upon 
'a question of law? 


| Let me, then,venture to point out what I 
conceive to be the fundamental difference 
between the position which the landlord 
will occupy under this Bill and that 
which he occupies under the English 
Small Holdings Act. Under the English 
Act, if the Board of Agriculture and the 
county councils desire that small holdings 
shall be created, the land is taken and 
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the county council proceeds to dispose of | 
it as it thinks fit to tenants. There may | 
be a question as fo the rent and as to other | 
terms, but the position of the landlord in | 
that case is not altogether an undesirable | 
one, because he in fact obtains for his | 
tenant a local body perfectly familar with 
the local circumstances of the district, 
perfectly solvent, and a body which is | 
obliged to return the land to the land- 
lord at the expiration of the term in as 
good a condition as that in which they 
received it. 


But what would happen under this 
Bill? The landlord having upon _ his 
estate a certain number of holdings below | 
£50 a year, or below 150 acres in extent, 
but in other respects not distinguishable | 
from the rest, would suddenly find one 
morning that these particular tenants had | | 
had conferred upon them, by a mere stroke | 
of the pen, a great part of the attri- | 
butes of actual ownership. The landlord | 
has no intermediary between him and | 
the tenants, as in the case of the E nglish | 
landlord ; he is left in direct relationship 
with them. The men may have been 
recent arrivals, perhaps birds of passage | 
who had hired the land for a term of 
years, on the clear understanding that 
at the end of that term the parties 
were free to reconsider their arrange- 
ments. But the landlord is saddled for 
all time with such men, and although there | 
may be many excellent reasons why he 
should desire to make a change in the 
tenancy of his holding, he cannot get 
rid of them except by litigation, odious, 
expensive, and always to be avoided if 
you can possibly do so, 


® TIT cannot help describing an enforced 
change of such a kind as one flagrantly 
unjust to the owners of land in Scot- 


land. Surely we ought not to lose 
sight of the fact that a great part 
of the letting value, often by far the 


greater part of the letting value of 
these farms, which have been for genera- 
tion after generation improved by the 
owners, is due, not to the inherent 
qualities of the soil, but to the outlay of 
the landlord and his predecessors. There 
is no doubt about it. I wish your Lord- , 
ships would look at a memoir of the late 
Mr. Albert Pell, just published. You | 
will find towards the end of it a most 
interesting essay on what he calls the | 
making of the land in England. It goes 
to show that the value of farm land, as | 
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we know it now, far from being due to 
natural causes, or to what we sometimes 
call the unearned increment, is really due 
to the exertions generation after genera- 
tion of those who have owned the land. 
The point I wish to press upon your 
Lordships is this. If you are to regard 
the landlord and the tenant as partners, 
the contribution of the tenant is infini- 
small as compared with the 
contribution of the landlord. It is a 
cruel injustice, therefore, for no particu- 
lar reason, to transfer the attributes of 


| ownership from the party who has con- 


tributed most to the party who has 
contributed least to the enterprise. 

1 will quote one line from a_ paper 
written many years ago by a distinguished 
member of this House—the late Duke of 
Argyle. This is what he said— 


“Tt is good to increase owners, but not to 
¢ > 


| destroy ownership.” 


It is because this Bill destroys ownership 
| that I for one cordially dislike it. But lam 
‘afraid I must add that a great deal more 
is involved in this Bill than mere injustice 
to the landowner of Scotland. This Bill is 
a deadly blow to the system of agriculture 


| which has for generations past prevailed 
/in that part of the United Kingdom—a 


system of agriculture which has produced 
excellent results, and which is the admira- 
tion of all who study agricultural affairs. 
The noble Earl the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies went out of his way to 
disclaim any desire to break down the 
present system of Scottish agriculture. 
Does he believe it is possible to introduce 
a system of this kind into Scotland and 
then confine it within certain limited 
areas? Here, again, we recur naturally to 
the Irish precedent. When land legis: 
lation of this sort was first attempted in 
Ireland it was to be restricted to the 
smaller tenants. The leaseholders were to 
be excluded from its operation ; there were 
innumerable other safeguards ; but they 
are all gone now, and you have in Ireland 
one dead level of the disastrous system 
which this Bill is to introduce into Seot- 
land. I believe this to be a Bill which 
will do no good to the tenants, certainly 
no good to the landlords, no good, cer- 
tainly, to the t taxpayers of this country, 
and [ shall therefore give my support to 


‘the noble Duke behind me. 


I make only this reservation. If His 
Majesty’s Government are really prepared 
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to alter the Bill at the points to which | I deeply regret that that opportunity has 
our fundamental objections apply—lI | been lost. 
mean, so“far as it introduces the crofter My Lords, the position of the Govern- 
system throughout Scotland, so far as it | ment is had a enmmndit be parties to the 
creates a Land Court in that country— | destruction of our own measure, and the 
. ee - is ngone substitution of some other measure in its 
— OES & BAW SURON WORN | place, We have stated. in perfectly 
arise. But nothing which we have heard | Hl ; iti 
has suggested to my salted that upon ener ie oe that firs ce 
c : 6, ae prepared fairly to meet Amendments and 
a oe ary rete sgh 8 Govern- suggestions. What we have been asked 
- re any intention Of giving way, to do is practically to capitulate 
and, that being so, we shall vote against | t¢ the sista” Miaspsinn and his ores 
the Second Reading, and we shall lay |] would ask whether anv one of vour 
aber Fees garg Roaeeseny 4 | Lordships in our place would contemplate 
‘ id the Bill of my noble friend Lord | going anvthi is hi gilli 
Lovat and the Bill of my noble friend Se pole easy al ery 
Lord Camperdown as embodying what rentbies. fs We are ae - 
J 'y. supported on this 
seem to us proper and reasonable pro- Bil] by an overwhelming majority of 
visions for dealing with the small hold-| \fembers of the other iis of Paitin: 
ings question in Scotland. In my belief ment. We have a still more overwhelm- 
His Majesty’s Government ought to be ing majority of the representatives of 
me oe . have not yet learned to look for the 
grateful to us, if by arresting the sense of the country elsewhere than in 
progress of this Bill to-night we extri- Parliament—in the House of Commons 
cate them from their entanglement | which represents the country. Under 
with this most ill-conceived and perni- | these circumstances the proposal that has 
cious measure. been made to us, which is really a pro- 
r = posal for capitulation, is one that no noble 
THe LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord {ord sitting upon the Front Opposition 
Loresurn): My Lords, the noble Bench would have entertained, and you 
Marquess is mistaken in his anticipation would not respect us or think us worthy 
that he will receive any gratitude from the | of our position if we entertained it. : 
Members of His Majesty’s Government ,, 
for the speech he has made and the} . There are other reasons also why I 
action he has recommended. The noble | feel that the resolution of the noble 
Marquess has dashed the hope which had Marquess is unfortunate. Tam not at all 
been entertained that some measure on | Clear about the position of His Majesty's 
this subject of such great importance | Opposition in regard to this Bill. Why 
might be passed by discussion and fair have we not an ‘opportunity of learning 
dealing between both sides of the Honse. by interchange of views in this House 
I feel that after what he has said, after he | What their position is J The step that is 
has extinguished the light, it is hardly to be taken is impossible for we; 10 
much use protracting this superfluous | "ecessary for you. If the Government 
entertainment. I regret very greatly | had not been prepared to meet, when they 
the decision at which the noble Marquess | We"® propounded, Amendments which 
and his friends have arrived. I believe | Should be reasonable and which should 
that with good will and examination of | commend themselves to moderate and 
the Bill we might have arrived at a sensible men, you were in no — i 
satisfactory conclusion. I am certain of judiced by the fact that a Second Reading 
this, as, indeed, all your Lordships will | V** granted. The Bill was still under 
be certain, that this Bill or other pro- | tho conirol of the majority of this House. 
posals of an analogous character will) I have been asked repeatedly—Why 
again and again be brought before the | is the Bill needed at all? My Lords, I 
attention of “Parliament, and will some | thought that necessity was sufticiently 
time or other—indeed, soon—have to be | indicated by the fact that measures have 
settled, because the subject is urgent, and | been brought in by supporters of the 
it is common ground that it is urgent. I | noble Marquess for the express purpose of 
believe there was an opportunity of | dealing with this difficulty. 1f there is 
coming to a settlement this evening, and | nothing requiring treatment, why were 
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these Bills introduced? For my part,1I,to administration. I do not know 
have never dwelt on the overcrowding in | whether that meets with the views of 
Glasgow and the other great cities of | noble Lords. I am sure, if they think 





Scotland as being a thing which would be 
largely remedied by this measure ; but I 
say it will diminish and check depopula- 
tion, and it is depopulation which tends to 
increase the overcrowding. I cannot help 
thinking that although many of your 
Lordships have admitted the argument 
from necessity—and I do not question 
the sincerity of the admission—it has not 
been a deliberate and thought-out ad- 
mission. For throughout this debate 
there has been apparent a dislike to every 
system of this kind, and panegyrics have 
been pronounced on free contract which 
are absolutely incompatible either with 
this Bill or the English Act. We have 
been told that no justification has been 
given for the crofterisation of Scotland. 
Now let us see what is meant by the 
crofterisation of Scotland. I suppose it 
means, in the first instance, setting up a 
particular tenure. I have endeavoured 
to show a comparison between the tenure 
set up by the English Act and the tenure 
set up by this Bill. Substantially and 
broadly they are the same, or, at least, 
analogous and similar. It has been said 
that this Bill applies to existing tenants. 


We were perfectly prepared to consider | 


Amendments on that subject. 


Complaint has also been made of the 
Land Court. Now let me see what the 
Land Court is. It is strictly a judical 
body. I believe in this Bill it is a com- 
plete mistake to say that any adminis- 
trative functions are committed to the 
Land Court at all. They are committed 
to the Agricultural Commissioners. That 
at least is the intextion of the Govern- 
ment, and I believe it is embodied in the 
Bill. You must under any system of 
compulsory hiring have the functions 
which are committed to the Land Court 
discharged by someone. We think it is 
better in Scotland, accustomed as it is to 
the Land Court in connection with the 
Crofters Acts, that it should be committed 
to a tribunal of men carefully selected 
and honourably selected, who shall 
be independent and who shall not 
be allowed to interfere in any way 
or have any initiative in respect 


| of it, they cannot wish that any judicial 
questions should be settled by persons 

who are under the thumb of any Depart- 
| ment. Our view is that the Land Court 
| 





will discharge those duties more inde- 
| pendently and more efficiently than any 
| other tribunal that can be suggested. 


The last point I will refer to is that 
relating to the separation of the Board 
of Agriculture in England and in Scot- 
land. Scotland already manages its own 
fisheries, its education, and other branches 
of administration. It would be impossible 
that the Agricultural Board should 
interfere in the actual work of setting 
up small holdings in Scotland from 
London, while the Secretary for Scotland 
is discharging all the other administra- 
tive duties in connection with that 
country. I think there is one point on 
which it is desirable to be perfectly ex- 
plicit. A fear has been expressed lest 
the administration of the Diseases of 
Animals Act and the unity of action 
which is most desirable in that respect 
should be impaired by the passing of 
this Bill. It is quite obvious that it is 
| necessary to preserve unity of adminis- 
tration, and we should be most anxious 
to introduce the necessary clauses for 
that purpose. 

Having regard to the limits of time 
and to the foregone conclusions we have 
to face, I have gone as far as need be 
into these various points. I most heartily 
regret the decision of this House, and I 
think it will be the prelude of much 
'deserved dissatisfaction in Scotland. I 
hope that, notwithstanding what has 
taken place to-night, it may before long 
be possible by fair dealing and good 
will to settle a subject the settlement 
of which is earnestly desired in Scotland 
ede is, I believe, necessary to the 
| welfare of that country. 
| 











On Question, whether the words pro- 
| posed to be left out stand part of the 
| Question, 
| Their Lordships divided :—Contents, 
| 33; Not-Contents, 153. 


CONTENTS. 


Chan- 


Loreburn, LL. (L. 
cellor.) 


Lord Loreburn. 


Carrington, E. 


Beauchamp, E. 


(L. Steward.) | Chestefield, E. 
Portsmouth, I 
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Athorp. V. (L. Chamber- 
lain.) 


Allendale, L. 
Armitstead, L. 

Blyth, L. 

Boston, L. 

Castletown, L. 
Coleridge, L. 

Courtney of Penwith, L. 
Denman, L. [Teller] 


Bedford, D. 

Brandon, D. (D. Hamiiton.) 
Richmond and Gordon, D. 
Rutland, D. 

Somerset, D. 


Ailesbury, M. 
Ailsa, M. 

Bath, M. 
Bristol, M. 
Lansdowne, M. 


Camperdown, E 

Carlisle, E 

Carnwath, E. 

Cawdor, F. 

Clarendon, E. 

Cranbrook, E. 

Cromer, E. 

Dartrey, E. 

Denbigh, F. 

Derby, E. 

Devon, E. 

Eldon, E. 

Feversham, E. 

Fitzwilliam, E. 

Graham, E. (D. Montrose.) 
Halsbury, E. 

Hardwicke, E. 

Harewood, E. 

Harrowby, E. 

Iichester, E. 

Lauderdale, E. 

Lichfield, E. 
Lovelace, E. 
Lucan, E. 
Lytton, E. 
Malmesbury, 
Mansfield, E. 
Mar and Kellie, E. 

Morton, E. 

Munster, E. 

Northbrook, E. 

Northesk, E. 

Onslow, E. 

Plymouth, E. 

Stradbroke. E. 

Strange, E. (D. Atholl.) 
Vane, E. (M. Londonderry.) 
Verulam, E. 
Waldegrave, E. 
Westmeath, E. 
Westmoreland, E. 
Wharncliffe, E. 
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Elgin, L. (£. Elgin 
Kincardine.) 
Eversley, L. 
Farrer, L. 
Fitzmaurice, L. 
Glantawe, L. 
Granard, L. 
{Teller.1 


Haversham, L. 


and 


(EZ. Granard.) 





Headley, L. 
Herschell, L. 


NOT-CONTENTS. 


Churchill, V. [Tedler.] 
Cross, V. 

Falkland, V. 

Goschen, V. 

Gough, V. 

Halifax, V. 

Hill, V. 
Hood, V. 
Iveagh, \ 
Knutsford, V. 
Llandaff, V. 
St. Aldwyn, V. 


Abinger, L. 
Addington, L. 
Alverstone, L. 
Ampthill, L. 
Ashbourne, L. 
Ashcombe, L. 
Atkinson, L. 
Avebury, L. 
Balfour, L. 
Balinhard, L. 
Basing, L. 
Belhaven and Stenton, L. 
Belper, L. 
Borthwick, L. 
Brodrick, L. 
Burton, L. 
Carew, L. 
Clifford of Chudleigh, L. 
Clinton, L. 

Colchester, L. 

Collins, L. 

Cottesloe, L. 

Curzon of Kedleston, L. 
Dawnay, L. (V. Downe.) 
De Mauley, L. 
Deramore, L. 
Dormer, L. 
Ellenborough, L. 
Estcourt, L. 
Faber, L. 
Fermanagh, L. 
Forester, L. 
Gage, L. (V. Gage.) 
Glenesk, L. 

Harlech, L. 

Harris, L. 

Hay, L. (EF. Kinnoul.) 
Hindlip, L. 

Hothfield, L. 
Inverclyde, L. 
Kenyon, L. 


(ZL. Southesk-.| 


(V. Widleton.) 


(E. Erne.) 
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Lucas, L. 
Nunburnholme, L. 
O’ Hagan, L. 
Pirrie, L. 

Saye and Sele, L. 
Swaythling, L. 
Tenterden, L. 
Tweedmouth, L. 
Weardale, L., 
Welby, L. 


Kilmarnock, L. (£. Ervoll.* 

Kintore, L. (2. Kintore.) 

Lamington, L. 

Lawrence, L. 

Leigh, L. 

Lilford, L. 

Lovat, L. 

Lurgan, L. 

Macnaghten, L. 

Meldrum, L. (4M. Huntly.) 

Middleton, L. 

Moncrieff, L. 

Monk Bretton, L. 

Monson. L. 

Mount Stephen, L. 

Muncaster, L. 

Newton, L. 

Oranmore and Browne, L. 

Penrhyn, L. 

Poltimore, L. 

Ponsonby, 
borough. ) 

Ramsay, L. 

Rathmere, L. 

Rayleigh, L. 

Redesdale, L. 

Ritchie of Dundee, L. 

Robertson, L. 

Rosebery, L. 

Rothschild, L. 

St. Levan, L. 

Saltoun, L. 

Sanderson, L. 

Sandys, L. 

Sherborne, L. 

Silchester, L. 

Sinclair, L. 


L. ( E. Bess- 


(EB. Dalhousie.) 


(Z. Rosebery.) 


(£. Longford.) 


| Somerhill, L. (J. Clanri- 

| carde.) 

| Somerton, L. (E. = Nor- 
manton.) 

| Stanmore, L. 

| Stewart of Garlies, L. 

| (B£. Galloway.) 

| Templemore, L. 

; Teynham, L. 

| Tweeddale, L. (WM. Tweed- 


dale.) 
Vivian, L. 
Wandsworth, L. 
Wenlock, L. 
Wynford, L. 
Zouche of Haryngworth, L. 


Resolved in the negative accordingly, | Then it was moved to add to the said 
and the proposed Resolution agreed to. ! Resolution the following words “and (4) 
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which provides for the transfer to three 
Agricultural Commissioners of the work 
at present undertaken by the Board of 
Agriculture in Scotland, whereas it is 
essential for the safety of the flocks 
and herds of Great Britain that the 
administrative responsibility under the 
Diseases of Animals Acts should remain 
in the hands of a single Department.”— 
(The Earl of Onslow) ; agreed to. 


Returns, 


House adjourned at Eight o’clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter past 
Four o’clock. 


HOUSE OF 


Wednesday, 11th March, 


COMMONS. 
1908. 


The House met at a quarter before 
Three of the Clock. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


Humber Commercial 
Dock Bill (by Order.) 
time, and committed. 


Railway 
Read a second | 


Stockport Corporation Bill. Reported | 
with Amendments. Report to lie upon 
the Table, and to be printed. 


PRIVATE BILLS (GROUP B). 

Sir Henry KimBer reported from | 
the Committee on Group B. of Private | 
Bills; That, for the convenience of 
parties, the Committee had adjourned 
till Wednesday next, at half-past Eleven 
of the Clock. 

Report to lie upon the Table. 


West Bridgford Urban District Water 
Council Bill. Reported [Preamble not 
proved]; Report to lie upon the Table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have passed a Bill, intituled, 
** An Act to authorise the sale of Herne 
Bay Pier; and for other purposes.” 
[Herne Bay Pier Bill [Lords.] 


Herne Bay Pier Bill |Lords.] Read 
the first time; and referred to the 
Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills. 
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PETITIONS. 


CHILDREN BILL. 
Petition of the Temperance Committee 
of the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland, in favour; to lie upon the 


Table. 





| COAL MINES ag 44 HOURS) (NO. 2) 
BILL. 


Petition from Birmingham, against; 


to lie upon the Table. 


DIVORCE. 
Petition from Great Yarmouth, for 
ilteration of Law; to lie upon the 
Table. 


LAND VALUES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Petition from Cathcart, in 
to lie upon the Table. 


favour ; 


| 


LICENSED PREMISES (EXCLUSION OF 
CHILDREN). 


Petitions for legislation : From Castle- 
ford; Cricklewood; Cwmbran;  Llan- 
ify lin ; Sudburv; Wallingford; and 


| Willesden ; 


to lie upon the Table. 


LICENSING BILL. 

Petitions in favour: From Petersfield; 
and Temperance Committee of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland; 
to lie upon the Table. 


METROPOLITAN SEWERS AND DRAINS 
BILL. 
Petition from Islington, in 
to lie upen the Table. 


favour ; 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 
Petitions in favour: 
port; and Kilburn; 
Table. 


From Devon- 
to lie upon the 


RETURNS, REPORTS, EIC. 


ARMY. 

Copy presented, of Revised Form 
of Attestation for Men enlisting into 
the Territorial Force [by Command]; 
to lie upon the Table. 
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1489 Questions. 
BOYCOTTING (IRELAND). 
Return presented, relative thereto 


fordered 3rd March ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


PRIVATE LEGISLATION PROCEDURE 
(SCOTLAND) ACT, 1899. 


Order of 12th February for printing 
read, and discharged. 


PAUPERISM (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
(HALF-YEARLY STATEMENTS). 


Copy ordered, “‘ of Statement of the 


number of Paupers relieved on the Ist | 


day of January, 1908, and similar State- 
ment for the Ist day of July, 1908 (in 
continuation of Parliamentary 


mara.) 


COUNTY COUNCIL AND 


ALLOTMENTS. 


INVERNESS 
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| ployed on the Liverpool steamer “ Frank- 


Mr. Lonsdale] ; | i 
‘after the ship had left Hong-Kong ; 


| whether he is aware that two of the 


Return ordered, ‘‘of the Report of | 


a Special Committee 


a 


of the County | 


Council of Inverness upon applications | 


for Allotments in North Uist and Barra, 
made in September, 1897, together with 
any relative Papers.”—(Mr. Sinclair.) 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
CIRCULATED WITH THE VOTES. 


Amalgamation of the Coastguard and 
Customs and Waterguard Departments. 


Mr. WILKIE (Dundee): To ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty it the Coast- 
guard and Customs Waterguard Depart 
ments are to be amalgamated; and will 
the claims of the trained practical officers 
be fully and fairly considered for pro- 
motion to superior positions as vacancies 
arise. 


(Answered by Mr. Edmund Robertson.) 
I have nothing to add to the statements 
which I have already made in the course 
of debate on this subject on 3rd and 10th 
March. 


The Mercantile Marine—Treatment 


of Crews. 
Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON (Middles- 
brough): To ask the President 


of the Board of Trade whether any 
Report has been sent to his Depart- 
ment with reference to the attempt 
made by some of the Chinese crew em- 


| 


| 
| 
| 


lyn” to set fire to the torecastle of that 
vessel on 12th August last, two days 


Chinamen jumped overboard; whether 


any inquiries have been made into this 


/matter; and whether a report was made 
in the official log-book of the ship. 


(Answered by Mr. Kearley.) I presume 


| that my hon. friend refers to a vesse! 
| called the ‘‘ Frankby,” on which a fire is 


reported to have occurred on 6th Septem- 
ber last, two days before reaching Hong- 


| Kong, but there is no reason to believe 
Paper | 
No. 108, of session 1907.)”—(Dr. Macna- | 
date, but there is no report of another 


it was caused by the Chinese crew. 
One Chinese fireman disappeared on that 


having jumped overboard. Full inquirie 
have been made, and proper entries 
made in the official log. 


Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: To ask 
the President of the Board of Trade 


| whether bis attention has been called 
| to the fact that the crew of the steamship 


bel 


“Bramley,” owned by the Reliance 
Steamship Company, Limited, allege 
that they have been subject to short 
allowance of food; whether he is aware 
that this vessel has been away from this 
country one year and four months, and 


|that nearly the whole of the original 
| crew 
| whether he is aware that it is alleged that 
| ten different stewards have 


have deserted from the vessel; 


been 


taken 
on this vessel during the present voyage ; 
and whether the Board of Trade will cause 
inquiries to be made into the allegations 
made by the men. 


(Answered by Mr. Kearley.) The atten- 
tion of the Board of Trade has been 
called to complaints by the crew of the 
“ Bramley,” and inquiry will be made 
into the matter on the return of the 
vessel to the United Kingdom. The 
owners of the “ Bramley” inform the 
Board of Trade that a number of the 
crew deserted at various ports in Australia 
and California; but state that, so far as 
they are aware, there have been only two 
stewards on the steamer since she left 


England, and that a full and plentiful 


list of provisions is supplied to their 
vessels, 
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Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: To ask 
the President of the Board of Trade 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the complaint of the crew of the 
Steamer “Craigisla,” of Leith, who 
allege that they have been on short 
allowance of food during the present 
voyage of this vessel; whether he is 
aware that the crew complain that His 
Majesty’s Consul at Alexandria en- 
dorsed in the official log-book of the ship 
the men’s complaint ; whether it is the 
intention of the Board of Trade to 
investigate the complaint of this crew 
on the vessel’s return to the United 
Kingdom; and whether, in the event 
of the men’s grievance being a substantial 
one, the Board will take proceedings 
against the master for failing to provide 
the men with a proper supply of pro- 
visions in accordance with the section of 
the Merchant Shipping Act. 


Questions. 


(Answered by Mr. Kearley.) The atten- 


tion of the Board of Trade has been 
called to the complaint of the crew of the 
“Craigisla ’ to which my hon. friend 
refers. The Consul at Alexandria has 
been asked for a Report, and inquiry into 
the case will be made on the return of the 
vessel to the United Kingdom. Mean- 
while I may remind my hon. friend that, 
under Section 25 of the Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1906, the crew can proceed against 
the master for compensation if he has 
failed to furnish provisions in accordance 
with the section. 


Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: To ask 
the President of the Board of Trade 
whether his attention has been called 
to the report of the court of inquiry 
which was held at Halifax to consider 
the circumstances attending the stranding 
of the steamer ‘Mount Temple” ; 
whether he is aware that the court 
stated that the captain of the “ Mount 
Temple” was in default in not using 
the lead for the purpose of taking sound- 
ings; whether he will state how many 
able seamen were signed on the ‘ Mount 
Temple,” and how many of them could 
prove three years’ sea service; and 
whether he will cause further inquiries 
to be made of the officers as to whether 
the failure on their part to use more 
frequently the lead was due to the 
fact that they did not have a sufficient 
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number of able seamen to take soundings 
in each watch. 


(Answered by Mr. Kearley.) My right 
hon. friend’s attention has been called 
to the Report of the court of inquiry held 
|in the case of the steamship ‘* Mount 
| Temple,” and he is aware that the 
‘court found the master in default in not 
using the lead. There were at least 
nine A.B.’s on the vessel at the time of 
the stranding, and as these were signed 
on at that rating in November last I 
have no doubt that they proved the three 
years sea service necessary to allow of 
their being rated as A.B. As the court 
| found that the omission to use the lead 
was due to the neglect of the master, 
and as they do not suggest any other 
| cause, the Board of Trade do not think 
‘it necessary to institute further inquiry 
| into the matter. 


Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: To ask 
ithe President of the Board of Trade 
|whether his attention has been called 
|to the report of the court of inquiry 
| held with regard to the loss of the steamer 
*“ Huddersfield’; whether he is aware 
'that the stipendiary magistrate, who 
presided over the court, condemned the 
practice of allowing alien seamen to be 
| signed on this vessel who were unable 
to understand orders given in English; 
| whether he is aware that the court cen- 
| sured the captain of the vessel for failing 
|to more frequently take soundings by 
| the use of the lead; if he will state how 
‘many able seamen were signed on the 
|“ Huddersfield”; how many of them 
| were able to prove three years’ sea 
| service ; and whether he will cause further 
| inquiries to be made of the captain and 
officers of the vessel as to whether the 
| failure to more often use the lead was 





| 


>| due to the fact that they had not a sufli- 


| cient number of men in each watch. 


(Answered by Mr. Kearley.) My right 
hon. friend’s attention has been called 
to the report of the inquiry held in the 
case of the ss. ‘‘ Huddersfield,” and he is 
aware of the recommendations and find- 
ing of the court in regard to the casualty. 
Of the six deck hands serving upon this 
vessel two were engaged as able seamen, 
| and I have no doubt proved their title to 
‘that rating. As the court found that 
ithe omission to use the lead was due to 
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the neglect of the master, and as they 
do not suggest any other cause, the 
Board of Trade do not think it necessary 
to institute further inquiry imto the 
matter. 


Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: To ask 
the President of the Board of Trade 
whether his attention has been called to 
the report of the court of inquiry, held to 


investigate the circumstances attending 


the stranding and loss of the steamer 
“Tolesby ” of West Hartlepool ; whether 
he can state the number of able seamen 
who were signed on this vessel; how 


| many of them were British and how many 








were foreigners; whether the foreign 
seamen were able to understand the 
English language ;; whether the able 
seamen were able to prove three years 
sea service ; if he is aware that the court 
censured the master for failing to take 
soundings more frequently by the use of 
the lead; and if he will cause further 
inquiries to be made of the master and 
officers, as to whether the failure on their 
part to more frequently use the lead 
was due to the fact that they did not 
have a sufficient number of able seamen 
in each watch. 


(Answered by Mr. Kearley.) The atten- 
tion of mv right hon. friend has been 
called to the report of the court of inquiry 
held in the case of the ss. “ Tolesby,” 
and he is aware that the court censured 
the master for negligence in respect of 
the use of the lead. Three able seamen 
were engaged on this vessel at the com- 
menvement of the voyage in September 
last at Cardiff, and they were all foreigners. 
As the language test was not then in 
force I cannot say whether they under- 
stood English, but I have no doubt that 
they proved three years’ sea service. 
As the reasons which the master gave 
before the court for his omission to use 
the lead are stated in their report, and 
as they do not in any way refer to the 
manning of the vessel, it is not proposed 
to institute further inquiry ino the 
matter. 


Irish Housing Legislation. 

Mr. SHEEHAN (Cork County, Mid.) : 
To ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether the provisions of the 
Bill he proposes to introduce for the 
better housing of the working classes 
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will apply to Ireland; and can he state 
when the First Reading of it will be taken. 


(Mr. John Burns.) cannot at present 
fix a day for the introduction of the Bill. 
It is not proposed that it should extend 
to Ireland. 


Whaling Stations on the Donegal Coast. 

Mr. C. MACVEIGH (Donegal, E.) : 
To ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether his attention has been 
called to a resolution passed by the Con- 
servators of Fisheries of the Letterkenny 
district, county Donegal, at their meeting 
on 28th February, protesting against 
the establishing of whaling stations on 
any part of their coast; and, seeing 
that the Vice-President of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (Ireland) has taken 
active measures to prevent the pollution 
of the waters and destruction of the fish 
along the coast of Donegal, whether he 
will say what steps he proposes to take, 
and when, to prevent this whaling com- 
pany from getting a foothold on any 
part of the foreshore of Donegal. 


(Answered by Mr. Kearley.) Since 
my right hon. friend’s reply on this 
subject last week the Board of Trade 
have received an intimation from the 
Irish Government that they contemplate 
the making of a bye-law, the effect of 
which would be to prohibit the establish- 
ment of any whaling station on the coast 
of Donegal. The Board of Trade have 
also received an intimation from the 
Arranmore Whaling Company that, in 
the circumstances, they do not propose 
to proceed with their application in 
respect of Arranmore. They have now 
applied for the permission of the Board 
of Trade to the construction of a wharf, 
slipway, and landing stage on the north 
side of Rusheen Island, Inishkea South, 
county Mayo. The Board will take the 
usual steps, by advertisement and other- 
wise, to ascertain whether there are any 
objections to a whaling station at this 
site. 

The Government and The Tobacco 

Growing (Scotland) Bill. 

Mr. AINSWORTH (Argyllshire): To 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, what 
attitude will be adopted by His Majesty’s 
Government towards the Tobacco Grow- 
ing (Scotland) Bill on its Third Reading 
stage. 
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(Answered by Mr. Runciman.) His 
Majesty’s Government do not propose 
to offer any opposition to the Third 
Reading of this Bill. 


‘*The Parliamentary Debates.” 

Mr. LEA (St. Pancras, E.): To ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury who is respon- 
sible for the correct compilation of 
Hansard as to what is said in the House 
by Members ; and under what Vote does 
the contract for this work fall. 


(Questions, 


(Answered by Mr. Runciman.) Under 
the terms of the existing contract the 
contractor is bound to supply Members 
who have delivered them two copies of 
proofs of all speeches delivered, and 
proofs are similarly given in the case of 
Questions orally answered. Hon. Mem- 
bers have thus an opportunity of cor- 
yecting their own utterances. The con- 
tract is paid for out of the Vote for the 
Stationery Office. 


Cost of Elementary Education. 

Mr. W. PEARCE (Tower Hamlets, 
Limehouse): To ask the President of 
the Board of Education what are the 
latest figures of the yearly cost per child 
in elementary schools for England and 
Wales, excluding London, and for London 
only. 

(Answered by Mr. McKenna.) The latest 
figures available in respect of expenditure 
by local education authorities on ele- 
mentary education are for the financial 
year ended 31st March, 1906. The total 
average cost per child in average attend- 
ance for that year was in England and 
Wales (excluding London) £3 9s. 3d., 
and in London £5 15s. 6d. 

Service of Teachers in Contracted Out 
Schools. 

Mr. BRIDGEMAN (Shropshire, Os- 
westry): To ask the President of the 
Board of Education whether, if the 
Education Bill becomes law, the service of 
teachers in contracted-out schools will 
be counted as recorded service. 


(Answered by Mr. McKenna.) Yes, Sir. 


Army Horse Breeding Subsidies. 
Mr. LONSDALE (Armagh, Mid.) : 
To ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether he is able to state the amount 
of the Government subsidies granted in 
France to breeders of horses suitable for 
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military purposes; and how much is at 
present contributed out of State funds 
for a similar purpose to horse breeders 
in the United Kinedom. 


(Answered by Mr. Secreiary Haldane.) 
A sum of about £53,000 is voted annually 
for subsidising stud farms’ which furnish 
stallions to breeders of horses, with a 
view to improving the breed of French 
horses generally and providing a supply 
of horses from which good horses for 
military purposes can be bought. A 
sum of £51,000 is voted annually for 
premiums to breeders of horses suitable 
for military purposes. A sum of £1,200 
is voted annually for prizes for military 
horse races in France. No finds are at 
present provided from Army Estimates 
for similar purposes. 


(Questions, 


Cavalry Regiments for the Cork District. 

Mr. LONSDALE: To ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War whether, in view 
of the fact that in the Cork district 
there is not a single regiment of cavalry 
to manoeuvre with the artillery and 
infantry, he will say what steps will be 
taken to ensure proper combined training 
for the troops in this district. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) 
The troops in the Cork district belong 
to the 6th division. Ireland two 
divisions and a cavalry brigade. The 
necessary cavalry for the training of the 
6th division is provided either from the 
cavalry or from the South of Ireland 
Imperial Yeomanry. Last vear 
were command manceuvres of all arms 
in Ireland. 


War Office Writers’ Pensions. 

Mr. HORNIMAN (Chelsea): ‘To ask 
the Secretary of State for War whether 
the duties of writers are in any way 
different from those performed by cer- 
tain men on the staff who are pensionable ; 
whether there is any reason besides that 
of economy why this difference should 
be made; and what is the estimated 
cost of substituting a pension in lieu of 
the grant now given to men discharged 
on reaching the age limit. 


has 


there 


(Answered ‘by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) 
It is presumed that the pensionable 
staff referred to in the Question are the 
foremen writers. Their duty, in addition 
to their clerical work, is to supervise 
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writers, and the responsibility of their | 
position justifies the grant to them of 
pension privileges. As regards the cost | 
of substituting a pension for a gratuity | 
in the case of the writers, a calculation 
has been made in respect of one group 
only of the writers, but it is clear from | 
this that the annual cost of granting | 
pensions to the whole class would be 
very considerable. ° 
The Duke of York’s School. 

Mr. HORNIMAN: To ask the Secre- | 
tary of State for War whether the sum | 
that may be received for the site, etc., 
of the Duke of York’s School, Chelsea, | 
should it exceed the cost of the new 
buildings and land near Dover, will be 
used for erecting further like accommoda- 
tion there or elsewhere; and when | 
it is expected that the removal of the 
boys and staff will take place. 

(Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) 
As regards the first part of the Questions 
I can give no information until the 
disposal of the site has been settled. As | 
regards the last part of the Question, the 
date of the removal has not yet been 
fixed. 

Writers at the Army Clothing Factory. 

Mr. HORNIMAN: To ask the Secre- | 
tary of State for War whether he is! 
aware that, according to the War Office 
List, 1895, twenty-seven,civil servants 
and sixty-four writers were then employed 
at the Royal Army Clothing Depot, | 
where at the present time the numbers 
are thirteen and seventy-eight respecet- | 
ively, and that of the latter number 
five only are foreman-writers; and 
whether the work previously done by 
fourteen civil servants is now being 
performed by writers. 

(Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) 
When the examination of the clothing 
accounts was transferred to the War 
Office in 1900, the number of civil service 
clerks at Pimlico was reduced by nine 
Subsequently five civil service clerks 
were replaced by foremen writers. There. | 
fore only in the case of the latter five is 
the work previously done by civil service 
clerks being performed by foremen 
writers. 

Muzzle Velocity of Service Rifles. 

Mr. G. H. FABER (Boston): To ask 
the Secretary of State for War if our 


Questions. 
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rifles fire with a velocity of 2,000 feet, 
whilst those of other great Powers have 
a velocity of 2,800 feet. 


(Questions. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Ha!dane.) 
The muzzle velocity given by the short 
rifle is 2,060 foot-seconds. That given 
by the German rifle is aboyt 2,900 foot- 


seconds, while those of the other great 


Powers vary from 2,000 to about 2,450 
foot-seconds. The high figure for the 
German rifle is due to the reduced 
weight of the new German bullet. 
Transfers from Special Reserve to 
egular Army, 
Mr. ARTHUR LEE (Hampshire, Fare- 
ham): To ask the Secretary of State 


‘for War if he will state how long men 


who enlist for service in the Special 
Reserve will be compelled to remain in 
the Special Reserve before they are 
allowed to transfer to the Regular 


| Army. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) 
A Special Reservist below the age of 


'eighteen cannot enlist into the Regular 
| Army until he has completed six months 
i drill on enlistment. 
‘of age he may join after completing 


If eighteen years 
three months drill on enlistment. 


Cost of Egyptian Garrison. 

Mr. HAROLD COX (Preston): To 
ask the Secretary of State for War what 
is the total cost per annum of the British 
Army of occupation in Egypt, including 
the necessary charges for the training 
of troops and for pensions and retired 
pay; and how much of this total is 
refunded by the Egyptian Government. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) 
The total cost, including the item 
mentioned but excluding sea transport, 
the charge for which cannot readily 
be assessed, is £620,000. The Egyptian 
Government refunds £150,000 a year, 
that being the amount by which the 
cost in Egypt exceeds the cost of the 
same force at home. 


Territorial Army—Grant for Cyclists. 

Mr. LAYLAND - BARRATT (Devon- 
shire, Torquay): To ask the Secretary 
of State for War whether any provision 
is made, under the Territorial Army 
scheme, to give to men serving as cyclist 
soldiers under that scheme the same 
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special grant towards the upkeep of 
their cycles as was given to men serving 
in cycling companies attached to Volun- 
teer battalions; and, if not, will he 
consider the advisability of making such 
a grant. 

(Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) 
In the Volunteers a capitation grant of 
£1 was paid to the commanding officer 
for each efficient cyclist, and out of this 
the commanding officer paid what grant 
he thought fit to the cyclist. Under 
the Territorial Force scheme a grant 
of 1s. 4d. per day will be made to County 
Associations for cycles used for annual 
training in camp, stafi rides, and in- 
structional tours, and the associations 
will make what payments they think 
fit to men bringing their own cycles. 
Mobilisation Scheme for the Territorial 

Army. 

Mr. COURTHOPE (Sussex, Rve): 
To ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether the Army Council have read- 
justed, or will readjust, the mobilisation 
scheme for the Auxiliary Forces, so that, 


torial Force will be given its mobilisation 
station within, or near, its own county. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) 
The mobilisation arrangements for the 
Territorial Force are at present under 
consideration. The importance of giving 
a war station in or near its own county 
to each unit will not be lost sight of. 


The Territorial Army and Home Defence. 
Mr. COURTHOPE: To ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether 
arrangements have been made for placing 
the defences of any county in charge 
of the Territorial Force of that county. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) 
The Territorial troops allotted for the 
garrisons of strategic points will be teken 
from the county or counties nearest 
to those strategic points, but generally 
speaking the Territorial Force will b« 
used for the general defence of the 
United Kingdom. 

Evicted Tenants on the Estate of 

R. T. Longan at Ballinacourty. 

Mr. O’SHEE (Waterford, W.): To 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that e number of evicted tenants 
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on the estate of Robert T. Longan, at 
Ballinacourty, county Waterford, having 
come to an arrangement with the owner 


-as to their reinstatement, signed agree- 


ments to purchase in April, 1905; that, 
in October, 1906, an inspector of the 
Estates Commissioners, named Mr. P, 
V. Guiry, inspected the lands and in- 
formed the evicted tenants that they 
would be put back into possession in a 
very short time and would get grants 
to enable them to buy farming stock; 
whether, since October, 1906, any com- 
munication has been made to the evicted 
tenants, and will he say who is respon- 
sible for the prolonged delay in the 
matter; and whether there is any hope 
that the evicted tenants can now be 
reinstated under the agreements signed 


three years ago. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) The Estates 
Commissioners inform me that six evicted 
tenants on the estate mentioned have 
agreed to purchase their former holdings 
as parcels under Section 2 of the Act. 
The Commissioners have estimated the 


: ; -’, advances they are prepared to make 
as far as possible, each unit of the Terri- | . ie ak 


and the owner has agreed to accept 
these priccs. The Commissioners also 
propose to make grants for the assistance 
of the purchasers, and these grants 
will be made when the evicted tenants 
are put into possession. The Commis- 
sioners have communicated with the 
owner upon this point. As the estate 
has been inspected and reported on, 
it is expected that the evicted tenants 
will soon be restored. 


Re-instatement of Mrs. Kelleher of 
Quartertown. 

Mr. WILLIAM ABRAHAM (Cork 
County, N.E.): To ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland 
if he will state whether any action has 
been taken by the Estates Commissioners 
to bring about the reinstatement of Mrs. 
Kelleher in the farm at Quartertown, 
Mallow, on the estate of C. A. Webb, 
from which her husband, since deceased, 
was evicted; if the holding has since 
been occupied by an emergency man 
named Woods, and is now in the posses- 
sion of his cousin; whether inquiry 
will be made into the tenure Woods 
possessed, and if the present occupier 
has any bona fide interest ; and whether, 
in view of the methods employed to 
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compel the tenants on this estate to 
sign purchase agreements and to the 
high prices fixed, an inspection of the 
estate will be made before these agree- 
ments receive the sanction of the Estates 
Commissioners. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) The Estates 
Commissioners have inquired into the 
claim of Mrs. Kelleher, and have decided 
that she is suitable to work a holding 
if one can be found for her. The Com- 
missioners have ascertained that the 
holding occupied by her late husband 
was taken on lease for thirty-one years 
by Richard Woods, who disposed of 
his interest in March, 1907, to a man 
named Moore, the present occupier. 
The matter is under the Commissioners’ 
consideration. The Commissioners are 
not aware that undue pressure was 
exercised to induce the tenants on the 
estate to sign purchase agreements, 
but will be prepared, when dealing with 
the estate, to consider any representa- 
tions to that effect which may be made 
to them. 


Reinstatement of Peter Healy of 
loughlea. 


Mr. WILLIAM ABRAHAM: To ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether the applica- 
tion of Peter Healy for reinstatement 
in his former holding at Cloughlea, on 
the Foot estate, near Killavallen, County 
Cork, has been brought under the notice 
of the Estates Commissioners ; whether 
any inquiry has been made into the cir- 
cumstances ; and if there is a prospect 
of the restoration of Healy to the holding 
in the near future. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) The Es- 
tates Commissioners have considered 
Healy’s application, and have decided 
that he is fit to receive a holding in the 
event of their being able to provide him 
with one when the estate in question 
comes before them to be dealt with. 


Reinstatement of Representatives of late 
Denis Scanlon of Kilbradern. 


Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY (Limerick, 
W.): To ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland if he can say 
whether the Estates Commissioners re- 
ceived a resolution from the Limerick 
County Council and other public bodies 
in the county asking them to take steps 
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to reinstate the representatives of Denis 
Scanlon, deceased, in the farm from 
which he was evicted at Kilbradern ; 
and what do they intend to do in the 
matter. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) The 
Estates Commissioners ‘have received 
resolutions of the nature referred to. 
They have inquired into the claim of 
the representatives of Denis Scanlon, 
and have decided to take no action in 
the matter. Scanlon was evicted for the 
non-payment of a land purchase annuity. 


Application for Land by Michael 
Hartnett and John Collins. 


Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY: To ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland, if the Estates Commissioners 
would consider the claims of Michael 
Hartnett, labourer, and John Collins, 
tenant, on the Vereker estate, near 
Abbeyfeale, in the County of Limerick 
when they are apportioning the un- 
tenanted land on it purchased by them. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) The 
Estates Commissioners will, when dealing 
with the untenanted land on the estate 
in question, consider the claims of all 
applicants in the locality, including those 
named by the hon. Member. 


Purchase of the Shelton Estate, County 
imerick. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY: To ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland if he can say whether any pro- 
gress has been made by the Estates 
Commissioners with regard to the pur- 
chase of the Shelton property, at Beau- 


| fort, near Newcastle West, in the County 


of Limerick. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) The 
Estates Commissioners are negotiating 
for the purchase of 300 acres of untenanted 
land from Mrs. Deane Shelton, and have 
furnished a preliminary estimate of price 
but the owner has not yet intimated her 
acceptance or refusal of the same. 


Expenditure on Structural Alterations 
in London Non-provided Schools. 


Mr. DICKINSON (St. Pancras, N.) : 
To ask the President of the Board of 
Education whether he can give the total 
sum of money expended by the managers 
of non-provided schools in London in 


3 F 
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complying with the requirements for 
structural alterations issued by the 
London County Council, and will also 
state what proportion of this money 
has been raised by voluntary subscrip- 
tions, by the use of endowment funds, 
and by the mortgage of the school 
premises, respectively. 


(Answered by Mr. McKenna.) I have 
no information as to the cost of the 
alterations referred toor as to the amounts 
contributed by voluntary subscriptions. 
If it would be of any service to my hon. 
friend I could give him the amount ot 
the capital funds of endowments, and 
the sums raised by way of mortgage of 
the school premises, which the Board 
have sanctioned by schemes and orders 
under the Charitable Trusts Act to be 
expended on repairs or alterations to 
voluntary schools in London since the 
Education (London) Act came into opera- 
tion. But I am not in a position to say 
whether these sums have in all cases 
actually been expended or not. 


Questions. 


Study of Agriculture in Rural Schools. 

Sir F. CHANNING (Northampton- 
shire, E.): To ask the President of the 
Board of Education what is the present 
number of rural secondary schools into 
whose curriculum the study of chemistry, 
physics, and biology in their relation to 
agriculture has been introduced, and in 


what counties ; how many of such schools | 
have endowments as grammar schoois | 


or otherwise, and how many are pro- 


vided by county councils, by or in con- | 
nection with agricultural colleges, and | 
by private enterprise, respectively ; how | 


many such schools have school gardens 
and small farms or plots attached to them, 
giving an opportunity for experimental 


and practical instruction in the applica- | 


tion of the scientific studies to real 
agricultural work; what is the present 


number of pupils, boys and girls respec- | 


tively, in such schools; and whether 
any, and, if so, how many, and in what 
counties, such schools are being carried 
on in combination with a group of small 
elementary schools whose pupils are 
brought to the central school from their 
several villages, as in Canada and the 
United States. 


(Answered by Mr. McKenna.) I regret 


that it is not possible at such short notice 
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| to carry out a sufficiently detaiied in- 
vestigation of the curricula of the rural 
secondary schools receiving grants from 
the Board to enable complete informa- 
tion to be given as to the various points 
in the Question. Taking England apart 
from Wales, there are about 190 secon- 
dary schools which could properly be 
described as “rural,” and they are 
spread over all the counties of England. 
Twenty-eight are provided by county 
councils or other local authorities, and 
148 are endowed schools. Eight are 
otherwise provided; no schools receiy- 
ing grants from the Board are provided 
by “ private enterprise” in the sense 
of making any profit. These schools 
provide instruction for 11,291 boys and 
4,780 girls. Without communicating 
with the Board’s inspectors I am unable 
to classify and formulate precise informa- 
tion as to the provision of school gardens 
or plots in connection with these schools 
or as to the degree of connection which 
they may have with agricultural colleges. 
_ These matters, in common with matters 
concerning the other branches of the 
curricula of secondary schools, are in- 
cluded in a careful investigation which 
is being conducted, and the results of 
which will, as far as possible, be made 
available in statistical or other forms in 
due course. I may perhaps add, how- 
ever, that, of the 190 schools, 175 teach 
| chemistry, 165 physics, 162 manual 
work, and seventy-two botany and nature 
study. Inafewschools a special attempt 
has been made to provide special classes 
in horticulture, agriculture, and, in one 
In reply to the con- 
‘cluding paragraph of the Question, it 
would seem that the principal purpose 
there suggested would probably be 
effected in this country by the establish- 
ment of higher elementary schools, or day 
schools or classes under Section 42 of the 
Technical Regulations of the Board, 
| the relation of a secondary school to the 
| neighbouring elementary schools being 
| not altogether similar to that suggested 
| in the Question as prevailing in Canada 
| or the United States. 


Questions. 


case, bee-keeping. 





Sm F. CHANNING: To ask the 
President of the Board of Education what 
|is the present number of centralised 
rural evening schools ; in what counties ; 
how many of such schools are provided 
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by county councils, or by or in connection 
with agricultural colleges, or by private 
enterprise, respectively ; in how many 
of such schools is the curriculum arranged 
in cyclic courses, and in how many long 
courses, and in how many short (four 
to ten lessons)-courses in the suggested 
practical subjects are being carried out ; 
and what is the number of pupils, male 
and female. 





(Answered by Mr. McKenna.) For the 
current year the Board estimate at 3,500 
the total number of evening schools, 
excluding all schools or centres affording 
fewer than twenty hours of instruction, 
aided by the Board, serving what may 
properly be considered to be rural areas 
for the purposes of this Question; of 
these about 99 per cent. are provided by 
county councils or other local education 
, authorities. There are such schools in 
every county in England and Wales; 
but the Board are unable at short notice 
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to give the number of those which are | 
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made for 64 long and 403 short courses 
of practical work in such subjects as 
dairying, poultry-keeping, farriery, horti- 
culture, and manual farm processes. 
Much of this work however is carried 
on during the spring and summer months, 
so that these numbers will probably be 
increased by the additioi of courses 
for which arrangements are not yet 
completed. In reply to the concluding 
paragraph of the Question, I may say 
that in most rural evening schools aided 
by the Board of Education provision is 
made for changes from year to year in 
the programme of work. The degree of 
effectiveness to which this is carried is 
very variable; and while the Board 
are satisfied that a fairly complete cycle 
of subjects has been arranged for many 
| schools they are unable to state how 
i'many have formally adopted the cyclic 
| principle to which attention was directed 
|in a recent publication by the Board of 
| Education. In virtue of the provisions 
lof Section 34 of the Regulations for 





“centralised ” as distinct from the other | Technical Schools, the Board have been 
types of evening schools. In a large | able to direct the attention of local 
and increasing proportion of them the | education authorities to many points 
instruction given has a definite relation | in the curricula of rural evening schools 
to the character and conditions of work | which appeared to require attention. 
of the rural population. The actual | During the eighteen months that section 
number of such schools in the session | has been in operation much has already 
1905-6 was 3,353, of which 3,319 were | been done to improve the evening school 
provided by county councils and 34 ‘organisation so as to make it more 


otherwise. Less than ten of these formed | 
part of the organisation of any agricul- 
tural college, but it must be remembered 
at the same time that many county 
councils utilise the services of the staffs of 
agricultural colleges for the provision of | 
expert instruction in special subjects 
in connection with such schools. Assum- 
ing the phrase “suggested practical 
subjects,” in the second paragraph of 
the hon. Member’s Question, to refer to 
subjects suggested in the Memorandum 
issued by the Board of Education in 
July, 1906, concerning rural evening 
schools, I may say that only in the case 
of thirteen counties are returns at the 
moment available with reference to the 
numbers of long and short courses in 
practical rural subjects. The informa- 
tion as to these counties is, however, 
sufficient to indicate the scale upon 
which instruction is being provided in 
this way. In the thirteen counties in 
question arrangements have already been 





ee 








practical and better suited to the needs 
of the rural community. The Board 
have no precise information as to the 
numbers of pupils now attending classes 
of the types my hon. friend has in mind, 
but they estimate that over 50,000 are 
receiving instruction otherwise than in 
“ short courses.” 


Fees in Council Schools. 

Mr. ALFRED HUTTON (Yorkshire, 
W. R., Morley): To ask the President 
of the Board of Education whether the 
repeal of the Elementary Education 
Act, 1891, will enable local education 
authorities to reimpose fees in council 
schools so long as they exempt from 
payment the individual scholar whose 
parents desire free places. 


McKenna.) Not 
unless the consent of the Board of 
Education, under Section 17 of the 
Elementary Education Act, 1870, has 


3 F 2 


(Answered by Mr. 
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been previously obtained. With the 
sanction of the Board fees can, under the 
existing law, be charged (Section 4 of 
the Elementary Education Act, 1891.) 
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Repayment of Loans for Small! Holdings. 


Mr. ELLIS DAVIES (Carnarvonshire, 
Eifion): To ask the hon. Member for 
South Somerset, as representing the 
President of the Board of Agriculture, 
whether, in view of the fact that county 
councils, when purchasing land under 
the Small Holdings Act, have no means 
of obtaining money for the repayment 
of the purchase money except by charging 
the small holder with payment yearly of 
part of the principal as well as interest, 
he will make representations to the Local 
Government Board with a view to the 
loans to the county councils being made 
permanent and not temporary, as in the 
case of industrial undertakings, and so 
avoid the necessity for the county 
councils to compel the small holder to 
buy property for the councils. 


(Answered by Sir Edward Strachey.) 
I will bring the suggestion of my hon. 
friend to the notice of my right hon. 
friend the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. 


Agricultural Schools and Institutes. 

Sir F. CHANNING: To ask the hon 
Member for South Somerset, as repre. 
senting the President of the Board of 
Agriculture, whether any new 
schools or institutes of the type of the 
Hampshire Farm School at Basing or 
the Ridgmont Agricultural Institute in 
Bedfordshire have been started or placed 
on the grants list during the last two 
years; and what is the present number 
of school gardens provided for elementary 
secondary, and evening schools, respec- 
tively ; and in how many of such school 
gardens are arrangements made_ for 
fruit cultivation as well as gardening. 


(Answered by Sir Edward Strachey.) 
No farm institutes of the type referred 
to by my hon. friend have been established 
within the last two years. The question 
of their possible extension is engaging 
the careful attention of the Agricultural 
Education Committee. Arrangements 


for the provision of school gardens are 
made by the Board of Education, and, | 


farm | 





| 
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address his other inquiries to my right 
hon. friend. 


Northamptonshire Muzzling Order. 

Mr. CLEMENT EDWARDS (Denbigh 
District): To ask the hon. Member 
for South Somerset, as representing the 
President of the Board of Agriculture, 
whether the muzzling order for dogs, 
issued for certain parishes in the county 
of Northampton, includes the muzzling 
of hounds; and if any exemption has 
been made in the case of sheep dogs 
when at work. 


(Answered by Sir Edward Strachey.) 
The order applies to all dogs, including 
hounds; and it does not contain any 
exemption in regard to any particular 
class of dogs. 


Detection of Rabies in Northamptonshire. 

Mr. CLEMENT EDWARDS: To 
ask the hon. Member for South Somerset, 
as representing the President of the 
Board of Agriculture, if he will state 
what were the reasons which induced 
the Board of Agriculture to revert to 
the autopsy test for rabies in the case 
of the two dogs alleged to have been 
suffering from rabies in the town of 
Northampton; whether this method 
of diagnosis was discarded as worthless 
as far back as 1898; whether the port 
mortems were conducted by duly qualified 
veterinary surgeons; and upon what 
evidence did they arrive at the conclusion 
that they were authentic cases of rabies. 


(Answered by Sir Edward Strachey.) 
The Board have not accepted the post- 
mortem examination to which my hon. 
friend refers as conclusive evidsnce of 
the existence of rabies, and the final 
diagnosis awaits the result of the in- 
oculation test. The post mortem exam- 
inations were conducted by a duly 
qualified veterinary surgeon, and _ his 
opinion was confirmed by the chief 
veterinary officer of the board. 


Milk Guarantees. 
Mr. GIBBS (Bristol. W.) : 
the hon. Member for South Somerset, 
as representing the President of the 


Board of Agriculture, whether he 1s | 


aware that, although he has been advised 
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perhaps, therefore my hon. friend will 








To ask | 
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that it is not necessary that each con- | telegraphists. The officers in question 
signment of milk sold by the farmers | are not employed in lieu of established 
| officers, and do not receive less than 
the ordinary season assistants. 


should be accompanied by a warranty, 
the authorities in several localities are 


insisting upon such warranty, thereby | 


causing great hardship to milk vendors ; 
and what steps he will take in the mat’ er. 


(Answered by Sir Edward Strachey.) 
The Board are not aware of any case 
in which a local authority has taken 
action in the direction indicated; but 
if the hon. Mcmber will be good enough 
to supply them with information on the 
subject inquiry will be made. 


Employment of Soldiers by the Post 
Office. 

Mr. W. T. WILSON (Lancashire, 
Westhoughton) : To ask the Postmaster- 
General whether, in view of his declara- 
tions that he desired that the Post 
Office should be a good employer of 
labour, he will state whether it is his 
intention to employ soldiers serving 
with the colours to perform telegraphic 
duties in postal telegraph offices during 
the current year at wages much below 
those paid to established telegraphists ; 
and whether such a system was intro- 
duced on the proposal of an official of 
his Department, on the ground that 
it was cheaper than employing ordinary 
telegraphists. 


(Answered by Mr. Sydney Buczton.) 
As my hon. friend is aware, there is, 
unfortunately, at certain times of the 
year, exceptional pressure on telegraph 
work. In order to meet the exceptional 
pressure, to avoid excessive overtime, 


The Post Office Circular and the Savings 
ank Department. 


Mr. W. T. WILSON: * To ask the 
Postmaster-General if there are any 
reasons why the Post Office Circular 
should not be exhibited in the Savings 
Bank Department for the information 
of the staff generally; and, if not, will 
he give instructions for a copy to be 


_exhibited in the same way as in other 


to which I am opposed, and to enable | 
the established telegraph staff to obtain | 
their holidays in better months of the | 
year, it is necessary to obtain season | 
assistants for telegraph work for part 
of the year, and at various places. | 
Efficient season assistants are not easy | 


to obtain, and the primary object which 
T have had in view in employing a certain 


number of soldiers to perform telegraphic | 
'the Secretary to the Admiralty if he 


duties as season assistants is to meet 
this exceptional pressure. One ad- 
ditional advantage of employing the 
soldiers is that they acquire a useful 
knowledge of telegraphy. The system 


was not introduced on the ground that | 
it was cheaper than employing ordinary | of the Channel Fleet. 


departments. 


(Answered by Mr. Sydney Buxton.) 
The hon. Member must have been mis- 
informed. Copies of the Post Office 
Circular are duly exhibited in the Savings 
Bank Department. 


Reserve Stock of Naval Stores. 

Viscount CASTLEREAGH (Maid- 
stone): To ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty what is the value of the reserve 
stock of naval stores at Malta, Gibraltar, 
Bermuda, Halifax, Jamaica, Trincomalee, 
Vancouver, and at the three home ports 
at the present moment. 


(Answered by Mr. Edmund Robertson.) 
The value of reserves of naval stores 
(exclusive of coals for the Fleet) may 
be taken approximately at £4,000,000. 
The precise value and disposition of 
the stocks, so far as the home yards 
are concerned, is shown annually in the 
Navy Dockyard Expense Accounts pre- 
sented to Parliament, but as regards 
the foreign yards it is not considered 
desirable to indicate the actual disposi- 
tion of the stocks. As regards Halifax, 
Jamaica, Trincomalee, and Vancouver, 
no reserves, other than coals for the 
Fleet, have been kept at these yards 
since March, 1905, when these depots 
were closed. 


Number of Craft in the Home Fleet. 
Mr. GRETTON (Rutland): To ask 


will state the total number of craft 
of all kinds in the Home Fleet, mentioning 
separately those in Special Reserve, 
at the time of the manceuvres last 
autumn, under the Commander-in-Chief 
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(Answered by Mr. Edmund Robertson.) 
The total number of craft of all kinds, 
excluding submarines, was 189, of which 
twenty-one were Special Reserve vessels. 


Combined Naval Mancuveres. 
Mr. GRETTON : To ask the Secretary 
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In factories, workshops, and 





to the Admiralty with reference to the 
statement of the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty in his Memorandum to Parlia- 
ment, 23rd February, 1907, that the 
Channel, Atlantic, and Home Fleets will 
carry out periodic exercises together 
under the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Channel Fleet, who will take the supreme 
command in war, whether he can state 
how many vessels of the Home Fleet took 
part in the manceuvres last year. 


(Answered by Mr. Edmund Robertson.) 





In the October manceuvres thirty-nine 
vessels of the Home Fleet took part. 


The Nore Division of the Home Fleet. 

Mr. GRETTON: To ask the Secretary 
to the Admiralty how many vessels be- 
longing to the Home Fleet, exclusive of 
the fully-manned battleships, cruisers, 
scouts, and destroyers which were with- 
drawn from the Channel, Atlantic, and 
Mediterranean Fleets to constitute the 
Nore Division of the Home Fleet, took 
part in the annual mancuvres last 
autumn. 


(Answered by Mr. Edmund Robertson.) 
Three Home Fleet vessels, normally not 


laundries - - - 37,265 
In textile factories in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire - - 25,345 
In textile factories :— 

Bradford - - - - 4,210 
Brighouse - - - - 168 
Halifax - . - - 1,018 
Keighley - - - - 647 
Todmorden - - - - 264 
Accrington -~— - - - 348 
Ashton-under-Lyne — - - 270 
Bacup - - - - 250 
Blackburn - - - - 1,530 
Bolton - - - - 1,068 
Burnley - - - - 1,042 
Bury - : - - - 323 
Chorley - - - - 180 
Clitheroe - - - - 131 
Colne - - - - 246 
Darwen - - - - §23 
Heslington -~ - - - 284 
Heywod - - - - 325 
Leigh - - . - - 276 
Mossley - - - - 127 
Nelson - - - - 442 
Oldham - - . - 534 
Preston - - - . 950 
Rawtenstall - - - = 200) 
Rochdale — - : : . 543 
Steckport (Lancashire part 

only) - - - - 186 


The Indian Whipping Act. 
Sir HENRY COTTON (Nottingham, 
E.): To ask the Secretary of State for 
India whether now that the Bill for 














fully manned, took part in these manceu- 
cruiser | 


vres, viz., battleship ‘ Mars,” 
“Essex,” and torpedo-gunboat “ Speed- | 
well.” 


Children as Half-timers in Factories. | 

Mr. GILL (Bolton): To ask the Secre- | 
tary of State for the Home Department 
if he can state the number of children em- 
ployed as half-timers in the factories and 


workshops in the United Kingdom, and | 


the number employed in textile factories 
in Lancashire and Yorkshire, together 


amending the Indian Whipping Act has 
been introduced into the Indian Legisla- 
tive Council he will state the objects and 
| reasons of the proposed legislation. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Morley.) 
I a not yet received from the Govern- 
ment of India the statement of objects, 
and reasons of the Bill to amend the 
| Indian Whipping Act. 


Barrack Expenditure. 
Mr. GULLAND (Dumfries Burghs) 





with the number in each large town in the 
two counties. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Gladstone.) | 
The latest figures available are those ob- 
tained from the Returns of employment 
for 1904. In that year the figures were as 
follows: Children employed in 1904 in 
the United Kingdom— 


To ask the Financial Secretary to the War 
| Office, if he will state the sums expended 
/on building barracks and on repairing 
barracks during each of the last ten 
years, giving separately the expendi- 
ture in England (including Berwick-on- 
Tweed), Scotland, and Ireland. 





(Answered by Mr. Buchanan.) 
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Value of Machinery lying idle at 
oolwich. 

Mr. W. T. WILSON: To ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether he 
can state approximately the capital value 
of the machinery that is at the present | 
time lying idle at the Woolwich Arsenal. 





(Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) 
The exact capital value of machinery at 
present lying idle in the Ordnance Fac- | 
tories in the Royal Arsenal cannot be | 
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wastage. The number discharged on 
reduction since 3lst January 1906 with 
ten years’ service or upwards is twenty- 
five. 


Questions. 


Discharges from Woolwich Arsenal. 

Mr. STAVELEY-HILL: To ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether he 
will state the number of men employed 
at Woolwich Arsenal, and the number 
employed on the same date in 1905 ; 
whether it is intended to make further 





stated until after the close of the financial | 
year, but it may be roughly estimated to | 
be about £250,000. 


discharges, and, if so, to what number ; 
and how many of the men discharged 
since 3lst January, 1906, possessed ten 
years’ service and upward. 


Territorial Force—Officers’ Outfit Grant. | 
Mr. HICKS BEACH (Gloucestershire, | 
Tewkesbury): To ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether officers of a dis- |The number of men and boys employed 
banded Militia battalion will be given any | in the ordnance factories at Woolwich 
grant towards the purchase of a new) Arsenal on the first Saturday in March 
uniform if they elect to join any branch | was 15,122 in 1905 and 11,643 in 1908. 
of the Territorial Army instead of the It is not intended to make any more 
special Reserve. ; ' discharges on reduction, except in a few 
| special cases of men who wish to leave. 
(Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) | Any further reductions will be effected 
Officers joining the Territorial force from | by wastage. The number of men dis- 
the Militia whose transfer necessitates a| Charged since the 3lst January, 1906, 
change of uniform will be eligible for a | with ten years service and upwards, is 
grant to cover the actual expenditure foi | 1,317. 
purchase or alteration of uniform not | 
exceeding £20 in all. | 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) 


The Walking-out Uniform of the 
Territorial Army. 
Discharges from Waltham Abbey Gun- Mr. A. ALLEN (Christchurch) : To ask 
powder Factory. the Secretary of State for War, whether 
Mr. STAVELEY-HILL (Staffordshire, | the walking-out uniform of the Territorial 
Kingswinford): To ask the Secretary of | Force will be of a standard pattern and 
State for War whether he will state the| colour for each arm of the service, or 
number of men now employed at the! whether it will be of the same colour, 
Royal Gunpowder Factory at Waltham | etc., as that of the Regular regiment to 
Abbey, and the number of men employed | which units are affiliated. 
on the same date in 1905; whether it is | 
intended to make further discharges, and, | (Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) 
if so, to what number ; and how many of | This question has not yet been finally 
the men discharged since the 31st January | decided. . 
1906, possessed ten years service and | 
upward. | _— . 
| Territorial Army—Messing Allowance to 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) | — waite — 
The number of men and boys employed; MR. A. ALLEN : To ask the Secretary 
at the Royal Gunpowder Factory, Wal- | of State for War, whether a messing fee, 
tham Abbey, on the first Saturday in| 204, if so, of what. amount, will be allowed 
March was 1,340 in 1905 and 698 in 1908. | to Territorial officers during training. 

It is not intended to make any more | 

discharges on reduction; the further; (Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) 
reduction to bring establishment within | A daily allowance of 4s. in aid of messing 
the approved limits will be effected by| expenses will be made to Territorial 
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officers during annual training in camp, 
courses of instruction, etc. 


Territorial Army—Officers’ Outfit Grant. 

Mr. A. ALLEN: To ask the Secretary 
of State for War, whether Volunteer 
officers transferring to the Territorial 
Army will receive an allowance for any 
necessary change of uniform. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) 
When the transfer necessitates an altera- 
tion of uniform the officer will ke eligible 
for a grant to cover the actual expendi- 
ture involved for purchase or alteration 
of uniform not exceeding £290 in all. 


QUESTIONS IN THE HOUSE. 


Navy Estimates. 

Mr. BELLAIRS 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Admir- 
alty, why there has been omitted from 
the Navy Estimates for the new finan- 
cial year Appendix No. 8, which has 
appeared for many years past, showing | 
the cost of the different classes of vessels 


added in each year to the Navy and the | 


estimated annual rate of depreciation ; 
and whether he can state why the tables 
showing the number of men in nucleus 
crews have also been omitted. 


THe SECRETARY to tHe ADMIR- 
ALTY (Mr. EpmMunp Ropertson, Dun- 
dee) : 
omitted, but it is now called Appendix 
No. 7. The nucleus crews are included 
in the column headed “ Active Service ” 
in accordance with the arrangements 
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(Lynn Regis): I, 


The Appendix has not been | 


| which 
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how many natives from Central Africa 
are now employed on the Premier Dia- 
mond Mine and on other South African 
mines; if these natives have been re- 
cruited under official sanction; and, if 
so when was this sanction given. 


¥ 

Toe UNDER-SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 
|CHurcHILL, Manchester, N.W.): Ac- 
| . 
cording to a Return up to the end of 
‘July last there were 463 Nyassaland 
/natives on the Premier Mine. These 
‘natives on the Premier Mine were re- 
| cruited as an experiment under a sanc- 
| tion given by the Secretary of State in 
|November, 1906, for recruiting 500 
‘natives. Sanction was at the same 
| time given for the recruiting experiment- 
ally of a further 500 for surface work 
only on the gold mines, but these latter 
were not recruited. I understand that 
there are a certain number of Nyassaland 





| natives at work on the mines who have 


not been recruited but have found their 
own way down, though I do not know 
how many. 


Mr. LYTTELTON (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): Will the right hon. Gentle- 
man lay on the Table Papers with regard 
to the recruiting of Central African 
natives during the last eighteen months ? 


Mr. CHURCHILL: Yes, Sir. 


Captain CRAIG (Down, E.): Are 
these labourers separated from their 
wives, and do the conditions under 
they work constitute servile 
conditions ? 


made for the current year, and after the | 


consideration which I promised the hon. 
Gentleman on 17th April last. 


Mr. BELLAIRS: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman obtain information 
the number of men in the nucleus crews | 
if I put a Question on the Paper ? 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON: 
Certainly. | 
Natives in the South African Mines. | 
Mr. BRIDGEMAN (Shropshire, | 
Oswestry): I beg to ask the Under- | 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 


as to} 


[No Answer was returned. ] 


Mr. BRIDGEMAN : I beg to ask the 
Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies 
if any limit is placed on the number of 
natives permitted to be recruited from 


' Central Africa for the Transvaal mines. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: After very care- 
ful consideration the Secretary of State 
has informed the Governor of the Trans- 
vaal that the resumption of recruiting 
Nyasaland natives cannot be authorised 
in existing circumstances. No recruiting 
has taken place since the end of 1906. 
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Sir GILBERT PARKER (Gravesend) : 
When was the Governor so informed ? 


Mr. CHURCHILL: No natives have 
been recruited since 1906. The question 
was should it be allowed again, and it was 
decided last month that the conditions 
which prevail in regard to mortality 
would not warrant it. 


Mr. BRIDGEMAN: Is there no re- 
cruiting then from Central Africa ? 


Mr. CHURCHILL: No organised re- 
cruiting, but we cannot prevent indivi- 
dual natives finding their way down. 


Dinizulu. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg to 
ask the Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether he is aware that Mr. 
Jellicoe, one-time counsel for Dinizulu, 
has reiterated his original statements 
concerning the trial of this native chief, 
to the effe t that the Natal Government 
is making use of every technical rule 
of local law to defeat the pledge given to 
the Imperial Government to secure to 
Dinizulu an open, fair, and impartial 
trial of the charges now pending against 
him, and also refers to the official acknow- 
ledgment that the charges against Dini- 
zulu have not in any way been amplified 
by any specific facts as to whom he is 
accused of inciting to murder, or who 
was the person murdered, or when the 
incitement was given, or in what the 
acts of treason, sedition, rebellion, etc., 
consist; and what present steps are 
being taken by the Colonial Office to 
secure that this chieftain shall be guaran- 
teed an impartial trial. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: The Secretary of 
State is aware of the views of Mr. Jellicoe, 
whose statement will be carefully ex- 
amined. With regard to the last part 
of the Question I cannot add anything 
to my full reply of yesterday to a Question 
by the hon. Member for Wycombe. 


In reply to a further Question, 


Mr. CHURCHILL said he was informed 
that the usual procedure under the law 
was being followed. He asked, however, 
for notice of legal Questions. 


{COMMONS} 
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New Hebrides Convention. 

Mr. STAVELEY-HILL (Staffordshire, 
Kingswinford) : I beg to ask the Under- 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether the Report of the High Com- 
missioner of the Western Pacific on his 
recent visit to the New Hebrides to 
proclaim the Convention will be laid 
upon the Table of the House. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: As I promised 
the hon. and gallant Member for St. 
Andrew’s Burghs on 13th February, a 
copy of the Report has been placed in 
the Library of the House for the use of 
Members who may care to study it. 


Mr. STAVELEY-HILL: I beg to ask 
the Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether the regulations pre- 
pared by the Resident Commissioners 
of the New Hebrides on recruiting and 
the conditions of labour will be laid upon 
the Table of the House. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: The regulations 
when settled must of course be published, 
and copies will be made available in this 
country for anyone who wishes to see 
them. The question of reprinting them 
as a Parliamentary Paper will be con- 
sidered when they have been finally 
settled. 


Chinese in the Rand Mines. 

Srr GILBERT PARKER: I beg to 
ask the Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether the Chinese employed 
in the Rand mines, as their contracts ex- 
pire, will be allowed to recruit for the 
mines on the same basis and be governed 
by the same regulations as the natives 
now employed. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: I am astonished 
that the hon. Member should not under- 
stand the position more clearly after all 
the discussions that have taken place. 
Certain mining interests in the Transvaal 
desired to employ Chinese indentured 
labour. The people of the Transvaal 
object so strongly to the presence of the 
Chinese in their country that special 
restrictions of an extraordinary and 
degrading character had to be imposed 
upon the imported Chinese labourers to 
secure among other things that they did 
not mingle with the population, did not 
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engage in business, did not acquire land, 
did not perform skilled work of any kind, 
and were expelled from South Africa as 
soon as their term of labour had expired. 
These restrictions are comprised in the 
Chinese Labour Importation Ordinance, 
and they are at present the law of the 
Transvaal. That law, for whose details 
the late Government is responsible, will 
come early in 1910 to an end for ever 
when the existing indentures ere ter- 
minated and the last Chinaman has gone. 
Meanwhile every Chinaman must be 
deported as soon as his indenture. ex- 
pire. Thereafter no Chinaman will be 
allowed to enter the Transvaal unless he 
enters freely, and to that the people of 
the Transvaal are, I believe, unalterably 
opposed. 


Questions, 


Mr. LYTTELTON: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the Report of the 
Commission on Labour Condition in the 
Mines of the Transvaal, signed by Messrs. 
Stockenstroom, Cresswell, Hamilton and 
Whiteside : whether Mr. Cresswell who is 
well known to Members of this House is 
the gentleman who took a leading part 
in the agitation against Chinese labour in 
the Transvaal and in this country: 
whether the Report is to the effect that 
there is no essential difference between 
the importation of Chinese coolies and 
Portugese natives, and whether it is a 
fact that on the average of the last two 
years the death-rate of such natives is 
more than 100 per cent. heavier than that 
of the Chinese. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: His Majesty’s 
Government are awaiting with much in- 
terest the arrival of the Report in ques- 
tion, and meanwhile it would obviously 
be premature to form opinions and still 
more to take action of any kind. 


Sir GILBERT PARKER asked 
whether the right hon. Gentleman was 
aware that the Portuguese East African 
natives must all be repatriated as the 
Chinese must be repatriated. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: I am fully in- 
formed by this time, I should think, of all 
the conditions. 
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Mr. CATHCART WASON (Orkney 
and Shetland) asked whether the right 
hon. Gentleman was aware that, although 
by law the Portugese natives must be 
repatriated, as a matter of fact they never 
were repatriated. 


Mr. CHURCHILL : I do not wish to 
embark upon an attempt to impart all 
my information to the House. 


Sir GILBERT PARKER: I beg to 
ask the Under-Secretary for the Colonies 
whether he can say what are the reasons 
assigned by the Transvaal Government 
for their proposed effort to recruit labour 
outside South Africa for the Rand mines. 


Mr. CHURCHILL : I understand that 
the Transvaal Government are anxious to 
secure as large and continuous a supply 
of unskilled labour under proper condi- 
tions as is possible. 


Str GILBERT PARKER : Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that the natives of 
Madagascar have a strain of Oriental 
blood ? 


[No Answer was returned. | 


Quebec Battlefields. 


Str GILBERT PARKER: I beg to 
ask the Prime Minister whether it is the 
intention of this Government to co- 
operate with the Canadian Government 
and the Canadian people in the preserva- 
tion of the battlefields of Quebec, where 
the British Army added to its fame, by a 
subscription to the funds for this im- 
perial memorial. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: The considera- 
tion of matters relating to this important 
celebration has been confined to the ar- 
rangements for and programme of the 
visit which His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales (accompanied by a 
powerful squadron of the British Fleet) 
has graciously signified his intention of 
paying to Canada at the end of July next 
—an intimation which has given much 
lively pleasure both here and in the 
Dominion. The question of a sub- 
scriptior has not yet come before His 
Majesty’s Government, and I am, there- 
fore, not at present in a position to make 
any statement with reference to it. 
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Postal and Telegraphic Rates between | in view of the fact that the adult night 
Great Britain and France. /messengers are not affected by the 

Mr. LONSDALE (Armagh, Mid.): I} classification or any other scheme, he 
beg to ask the Postmaster - General | will say what is the cause for delay in 
whether he is aware that a penny postal putting in force the recommendations 
and telegraphic rate between Great | of the Hobhouse Committee; and will 
Britain and France would be welcomed | they be put into operation forthwith, 
by commercial men in this country, and . 
there is reason to believe would be Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: All ques- 
favourably regarded by the French) tions relating to the pay of adult night 
Government ; and whether he will messengers have now been settled, and 
consider the desirability of entering} the revision is being carried out. No 
into an arrangement with the French | officer will suffer from the delay. 
Government which would tend to extend : 
the commercial relations between the Mr. SLOAN: But what has been 
two nations. the cause of the delay ? 





Tae POSTMASTER - GENERAL; Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: The 
(Mr. Sypvey Buxton, Tower Hamlets, | enormous pressure in carrying out the 
Poplar): The French post office has | multifarious classification. 
made no proposal to me on this subject. | 
Such a reduction as that which the hon.| Mr. SLOAN: Is it now settled ? 
Member suggests would involve a very | 
large sacrifice of revenue, and I am not | Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: I have 
prepared to advocate it under existing | said so. 
circumstances. | 





| Inland Revenue Stamps. 
Liverpool and Hong-Kong Mail Subsidy. Mr. COURTHOPE (Sussex, Rye): 
Mr. HAROLD COX (Preston): I beg!I beg to ask the Postmaster-General 
to ask the Postmaster-General what | what annual sum, if any, is transferred 
was the revenue obtained in the last from the receipts of the General Post 
completed year from postal matter | Office to the Inland Revenue in respect 
 . ‘a the > gs gy ee ie postage stamps used for Inland 
under the Liverpool an ong - Kong | Revenue purposes. 
mail contract ; aad what proportion ipl 
this revenue bore to the subsidy paid| Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: The amount 
to the contractors. | transferred from the receipts of the 
| General Post Office to the Inland Revenue 
Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON : The gross} in respect of postage stamps used for 
— a aged an a oid nevi obcggee O  gga in Sen year 
ce on the letter and parcel mails | -7 was £582,520, as shown on 
despatched from this seas by the | page 25 of the Finance Accounts. 
Canadian Pacific service for the year | 
1907 is estimated at £35,000. To this | Bexhill Postal Arrangements. 
should be added a sum of about £3,000| Mr. COURTHOPE: I beg to ask the 
received for the conveyance of foreign | Postmaster-General whether a decision 
and colonial mails. The annual subsidy | has yet been reached as to the establish- 
nme to the Canadian Pacific Railway | ment of an additional sub-post office at 
ompany is £60,000, of which £15,000 | Bexhill. 
is contributed by Canada, and £45,000 
by the British Government. The sub- | Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: This 
sidy, of course, does not cover the cost | Question is still under consideration. I 
of dealing with the mails in this country. | regret that I am not yet in a position to 
arrive at a decision. 


Adult Night Messengers and the 
Hobhouse Report. Rural Postmen’s Duties. 


Mr. SLOAN (Belfast, 8.): I beg to| Mr. COURTHOPE: I beg to ask the 


ask the Postmaster-General whether, | Postmaster-General whether, in arranging 
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postmen’s duties to allow nine. clear; Affortestation on the Inverliever Estate. 


hours at their own homes, any allowance 
is made for the time occupied by mounted 
rural postmen in preparing horses and 
carts in the morning and putting them 
away at night ; 
occupied in stable duties counts as part 
of their duty. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: 
postmen is such a manner as to give them 


nine hours at their homes; and in the 
case of mounted rural postmen reason- 


able allowance is made for the time neces- | 
sary for attending to their horses and | 


carts. Stable duties are taken into 
consideration in fixing the amount of 
work the men are called on to perform. 


Inland Revenue Stamps. 
Mr. COURTHOPE: I beg to ask the 


Postmaster-General what was the average 


revenue derived annually from the issue 


of Inland Revenue adhesive stamps. 


THe FINANCIAL SECRETARY oF 
THE TREASURY (Mr. Runciman, Dews- 
bury): The amounts paid over to this 
Department by the Post Office as the 
estimated revenue for the United King- 


dom, derived from the issue of Inland | 


Revenue adhesive stamps for the three 
years ending 3lst March, 1908, are as 
follows: Unified stamps at Id.: 1905-6, 
£543,000; 1906-7, £547,000; 1907-8 
£551,000. Unified stamps above Id. : 
1905-6, £34,800 ; 1906-7, £35,520 ; 
1907-8, £36,240. Increased amounts of 
£4,000 for Unified stamps at Id. and of 
£720 for those above ld. are paid over 
each year by the Post Office. 


Licenses in Scotland. 

Mr. BARRIE (Londonderry, N.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether he will state the number of public 
house licences at present in force in 
Scotland; the number of spirit grocers’ 
licences; and the number of hotel 
licences. 


Mr. RUNCIMAN: The number of 
licences at present in force in Scotland 
is as follows: Public-house licences, 
6,472; spirit grocers’ licences, 3,604; 
hotel licences, 372. 


It is the | 
practice to arrange the duties of rural | 


| Lorp BALCARRES (Lancashire, Chor- 
| ley): I beg to ask the Secretary for Scot- 
land which Department will control the 
afforestation of the Inverliever estate. 


and whether such time | 


Mr. RUNCIMAN: The Commissioners 


'of Woods and Forests. * 


Lewis Sanitary Condition. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland in 
view of the fact that it is now nearly 
three years since Dr. Dittmar, the medical 
inspector for the Local Government 
Board for Scotland, reported the sanitary 
condition of the townships in the Island 
of Lewis as dangerous to the public health, 

will he state whether he has yet suc- 
ceeded in making arrangements with the 
| Treasury such as will admit of assistance 
being given towards the construction of 
houses on new sites. 


THe SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
|(Mr. Srnctarr, Forfarshire): No such 
|arrangements have been made. But I 
/am in communication with the local 
authority with a view to obtaining com- 
| plete information as to houses of crofters 
| and cottars in Lewis. 


Lewis Cottars. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland whether he has yet 
received a list of cottars and others resi- 
dent in the townships in the Island of 
Lewis who would be willing to migrate 
to the mainland if the Congested Districts 
Board arranged reasonable aid for their 
settlement ; and, in view of the Scottish 
Office declarations on this subject, will 
he state whether any scheme for the 
encouragement of migration to the main- 
land has yet been considered. 


Mr. SINCLAIR: My hon. friend has 
himself been good enough to furnish me 
with a list of the nature referred to. 
Before the Congested Districts Board can 
take any action further information is 
required as to skill and experience and 
also as to ability of those concerned to 
rent, stock, and cultivate holdings. 


Beauly and Ness Rivers Estuary.! 
Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland, seeing that, at pages 
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30 and 32 of the First Report of the 
Fishery Board for Scotland, the opinion 
is expressed that the estuary of the 
Beauly and Ness rivers has been too far 
extended, and that there is no sufficient 


ground for extending the estuary beyond | 


a line from Chanonry Point to Fort 
George, will he state whether he has yet 


considered the expediency of calling for | 


a Report on the subject, especially having 
regard to the fact that the estuary as 
present extends into the open sea four 
miles beyond the point 
in the Fishery Board Report. 


Mr. SINCLAIR : 
ful inquiry into this subject. 


legislation, and from the information I 
have received, Ido not consider there are 
sufficient grounds for that step at present. 


Illegal Trawling in the Moray Firth. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland, having regard to the 
fact that sixteen trawlers were detected 
on forty-four different occasions in the 
Moray Firth in December and January, 
will he state how many of these vessels 
were flying a foreign flag, and the 
nationality of such flag; and in how 
many instances proceedings have been 
instituted for illegal trawling. 


Mr. SINCLAIR: So far as I am aware 
all the trawlers referred to were flying a 
foreign flag; twelve were flying the 
Norwegian and the others flags of other 
foreign countries. So far, in one case 
proceedings have been instituted. 


Mr. STANLEY WILSON (Yorkshire, 
£.R., Holderness): Are not the Govern- | 
ment prepared to grant the same rights 
and privileges to British fishermen in 
British waters as those which foreigners | 
possess ¢ 


Mr. SINCLAIR asked for notice of | 
the Question. | 


Maynooth College and Queen’s College, | 
Belfast. 


Caprary CRAIG: I beg to ask the | 


{COMMONS} 


I have made care- | 
Any altera- | 
tion of existing boundaries would require | 


| Church 
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,Tespectively, since their establishment, 
|the number of students at present 
/on the rolls, and the present rateable 
| value of these two colleges, respectively. 


Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
|§.): Before the right hon. Gentleman 
answers that Question, may I ask him 
if he is aware that the first grant to 
| Maynooth College was made by an Irish 
| Parliament, composed exclusively of 
Irish Protestants ? 


recommened | 


THE CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Brrre Lt, Bristol, N.): Yes, 
Sir; I knew that. 

Capratn CRAIG: And so did I. 

Mr. BIRRELL: It was given in 
evidence before the Robertson Com- 
/mission on University Education in 
Ireland that Maynooth College received 
from the State amounts varying from 
£8,000 to £9,000 a year from its founda- 
tion in 1795 up till 1845, when the 


/ annual grant was increased to £26,360 a 


year. This latter grant was continued 
until 1871 when it was withdrawn, the 


‘sum of £369,040, representing fourteen 


years’ purchase, being paid to the 
college in compensation, out of the Irish 
Fund. The Board of Works 
also expended on buildings and main- 
tenance, and remission of building loans, 
the sum of £52,835. The Queen’s College, 
Belfast, has received £7,000 a year 
since its foundation, together with grants- 
in-aid, amounting in all to £82,600, and 


| the Board of Works have expended on 
| buildings and maintenance £95,558. The 
‘number of students at Maynooth for 


the year 1907-8 is 562; the number 
at Belfast for the current winter session is 
380. Both of the colleges are exempt 
from rating. 


Ballybricken Cattle Drive. 
CarraiIn CRAIG: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he is aware that on 
Wednesday night, the 26th February 
last, a cattle drive on a large scale took 





Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant | place in the Ballybricken district, County 
of Ireland if he can state the amount | Limerick; can he state to whom the 
of State aid granted to Maynooth | lands belonged; what was the object of 
College and Queen’s College, Belfast, | the outrage; have any arrests been 
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made; and have any persons been} Mr. THOMAS O'DONNELL: What 
brought to justice. fee will be paid if Irish is taught as an 
| ordinary subject, and not as an extra ? 


Mr. BIRRELL: The fact is as stated | 
in the Question. The cattle which were 
driven off belonged to five grazing tenants | 
on Roche Kelly estate. The police have | 
no knowledge of the object of the drive, | 
which can only be a matter of opinion. | Mr. MOORE (Armagh, N.): May I 
No evidence is forthcoming against any ask if under this system more is paid 
of the offenders. No arrests, therefore, | for teaching Irish than for teaching 
have been made. modern language in three-parts of the 
country where Irish is absoluteiy useless ? 


*Mr. BIRRELL: As I have just stated, 
fees are not now paid for Irish as an 
| ordinary subject. = 


Irish Schools—Fees for Bilingual = =|§ wp. BIRRELL: The hon. Gentleman 
Fenching: may infer what he likes. 

Mr. THOMAS O’DONNELL (Kerry, | 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary | 
tothe Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
he will state the number of schools in 
Ireland where the bilingual programme 
is adopted and the fees paid to the 
teachers of those schools, the fees paid 
or proposed to be paid to teachers | 
who, though not adopting the bilingual 
programme, teach Irish as an ordinary 
school subject within ordinary school 
hours, and the fees paid or proposed to 
be paid to teachers who teach Irish as 


Ballinalee Catholic School. 

Mr. J, P. FARRELL (Longford, N.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland if he will 
state whether any report has been made 
to the police as to the breaking of the 
windows of the Catholic male national 
school at Ballinalee, County Longford ; 
whether he is aware that recently, in 
consequence of a dispute with the 
parents and master of the Protestant 
school at Ballinalee, five Protestant 
children left the Protestant school and 
went to the Catholic school instead ; 


. - | and whether the police have any clue as to 
Mr. BIRRELL: The Commissioners 4}, identity of those who broke the 


hours. 


a Catholic school windows. 
the bilingual programme has been sanc- | 


tioned in 120 national schools. A fee 
of 4s. may be paid for each unit of the : 
average attendance of pupils receiving ‘ty to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 


bilingual instruction in schools classified | !and whether the police of Ballinalee 
at the annual inspection as “ fair” ; | ate now able to identify the perpetrator 


a fee of 6s. in schools classified as | Of the outrage on the Catholic school at 
“oood?: and a fee of 8s. in schools | Ballinalee on the night of 23rd January, 
classified as “ very good ” or “ excellent.” 1908; and whether any magisterial 


On the restoration of fees for Irish as an | ™quiry will be held in the case. 
extra subject, special payment for it as | 
an ordinary subject ceased. Fees may Mr. BIRRELL: It was reported to 
now be paid for Irish taught as an extra | the police that four panes of glass were 
subject to pupils of the third and higher | broken in the male Catholic school at 
standards, according to the following | Ballinalee on the night of 22nd January. 
scale: In the third standard, 3s. per | § Six Protestant children have left the 
unit of the average attendance at the | Protestant school in consequence of a 
Irish lessons ; in the fourth standard, 6s. | dispute between the parents of the 
per unit of the average attendance ; | children and the teacher, and are now 
in the fifth standard, 9s. per unit of the | attending the Catholic school. The police 
average attendance; and in the sixth | have no “evidence as to the persons who 
and higher standards, 12s. per unit! broke the windows and consequently on 
of the average attendance. | magisterial investigation can be held. 


I beg also to ask the Chief Secre- 
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Land Purchase in Longford—Tully jury upon the state of the county; 
Grazing Land. and will he in view of these circum- 








Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask | stances now direct that the extra police 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieu-| at present quartered on Longford be 
tenant of Ireland can he state whether | withdrawn. 
the Estates Commissioners have entered 
into communication with Mr. James W.| Mr. BIRRELL: It is the fact that 
Bond, D.L., as to the sale of his grazing | there was no case for hearing at the last 
lands at Tully, Asnagh, and Ardagullian ; | petty sessions at Newtownforbes. It is 
and with what result. also the case that at the recent assizes 

| for Longford the Judge described the 

Mr. BIRRELL: The Estates Com-| general condition of the county as 
missioners have approached Mr. Bond | satisfactory, but he specially excepted 
with reference to his lands referred to in | a certain district from this description. 
the Question, but he declines to sell.| It is in this district alone that extra 
He states that he has himself worked the | police are required, and the Inspector- 
lands since 1875, and that they were! General informs me that the present 
worked by his father and grandfather | condition of the district is not such as 
before him. 'would justify the withdrawal of the 

police. 
Crofton Estate, Longford. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask | 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieu- be possible to draft police from dis- 
tenant of Ireland whether he is aware tricts where their services are not needed 
that in the case of the sale of the Crofton | instead of imposing a charge for extra 
estate, at Kiltycreevagh, County Long- police on other parts ¢ 
ford, arrangements for sale had been | 
completed between the former owner’ Mr. BIRRELL: We are doing the 
and his tenants, but that on his death! best we can, but of course we cannot 
his successors have refused to continue denude other parts of the county of 
the negotiations and instituted a cam- | police. 
paign of eviction instead; and will he | 
therefore direct the attention of the, The Ormonde Hunt. 

Estates Commissioners to this case with, Mr. HOGAN (Tipperary, N.): I beg 
a view to their interference in the | to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord- 
interests of peace in the locality. | Lieutenant of Ireland if he will say 

| whether Major Dease, R.M., who sen- 

Mr. BIRRELL: I have already | tenced a number of young men at Clough- 
informed the hon. Member that the/| jordan last week to various terms of 
Estates Commissioners have no know- | imprisonment on charges connected with 
ledge of the matters referred to in the| the stoppage of the Ormonde hunt, 
Question, and that they do not consider | actually seconded a resolution publicly 
the case to be one in which they could | to hunt against the wishes of the people 
interfere. No proceedings for the sale| of the district; did any other magis- 
of the estate have come before the | trate take part in the trial of these men ; 
Commissioners. | and were they tried at petty sessions or 

/a special Court. 


Mr. J. P. FARRELL: Would it not 


Newtownforbes Petty Sessions—Absence 
of Crime in Longford. | Mr. BIRRELL: I have referred this 
Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask | Question to Major Dease, who informs 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- | me that it is not the fact that he seconded 
tenant of Ireland whether he is aware} a resolution of the nature referred to 
that at the last Petty Sessions Court of | in the Question. On 3rd instant Major 
Newtownforbes there was not a single | Dease heard an application by the police 
case for hearing of any kind; whether/ to bind to the peace seventeen persons 
he is also aware that on the whole the | who were charged with cattle driving. 
charge of the Judge at Longford Spring | The defendants were ordered to find 
Assizes was to congratulate the grand! sureties or in default to be imprisoned. 
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They refused to give bail and were com- 
mitted to prison, but some of them have 
since been released on giving bail. The 
application was made to the resident 
magistrate alone. Petty sessions were 
not being held on that day. 


Mr. J. MACVEAGH (Down, S.): Was 
the Major at the hunt meeting ? 


Mr. BIRRELL: I cannot say. 


Mer. J. MACVEAGH: Is his special 
qualification as a magistrate that he is 
a landlord and a Militia major ? 


[No Answer was returned. ] 


The Dublin Crown Jewels. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord - Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether the attention of the Irish Govern- 
ment has been drawn to the detailed 
statement which appeared: recently in a 
certain London newspapér to the effect 
that the police authorities, in their in- 
vestigation into the loss of the Dublin 
Crown jewels, discovered the existence 
of a most grave and criminal scandal 
affecting a number of officials of Dublin 
Castle; and whether the Government 
will order a full and public inquiry into 
the whole matter. 


Mr. BIRRELL: I am glad the hon. 
Member has asked this Question. The 
statements that have appeared in certain 
London newspapers are a parcel of lies 
of a particularly cruel and offensive kind. 
No grave or criminal scandal affecting 
officials in Dublin Castle has been dis- 
covered. No person or persons are 
being shielded from prosecution, whether 
for the theft or for anyothercrime. The 
police are bus ly engaged in prosecuting 
their inquiries. Criminal proceedings 
will at once be taken when any evidence 
justifying prosecution is forthcoming. 
A full and public inquiry at present 
would not be of any use, and would 
probably interfere with the course of 
justice. 


Mr. MOORE: Has it been publicly 
stated that the right hon. Gentleman 
himself has charged one official in Dublin 
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Castle with being party to a grave and 
criminal scandal ? 


Mr. BIRRELL: No, Sir; it is abso- 
lutely untrue. 


Captain CRAIG: In view of the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
that a public inquiry would not be of 
any use in this case, is he of opinion that 
the private inquiry, details of which have 
been made public, has been of any use 
either ? 


Mr. BIRRELL: Yes, 
served some purpose. 


Sir; it has 


Captain CRAIG: What purpose ? 
[No Answer was returned.] 


Irish Sub-Land Commissioner’s 
Appointment. 


Mr. LONSDALE (Armagh, Mid.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord - Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether he will state upon whose 
recommendation Mr. P. F. Mullaly 
was appointed a Sub-Land Commire 
sioner ; whether he passed any examina- 
tion to test his qualifications; and why 
it is necessary to furnish this official 
with special assistance in respect of 
scaling and mapping. 


Mr. BIRRELL: Mr. P. F. Mullaly 
was appointed by warrant of the Lord- 
Lieutenant bearing date Ist April, 1907, 
to act as a temporary Assistant Land 
Commissioner for the ensuing year. I 
am not aware that Mr. Mullaly was 
appointed upon the recommendation 
of any person. He was appointed upon 
his personal applicatjon, and the Lord- 
Lieutenant was fully satisfied as to his 
qualifications. He was not required 
to undergo an examination. The rules 
do not prescribe any examination for 
the post. The Land Commission inform 
me that they have not furnished Mr. 
Mullaly with any special assistance 
in the performance of mapping and 
sealing work, 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 


In what county has he been working ? 


Mr. BIRRELL: 
3G 


I will ascertain. 
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and did do so, at the bidding of his 
superior officer, to put his name to a 
Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant | statement affecting Lord Ashtown in 
of Ireland whether bis attention has| which he did not believe; and if it is 
been called to the evidence given by | intended to take any action in respect 
District-Inspector Preston at Waterford, | of this officer. 

on Friday last, with reference to his | ; 

Report on the Glenahiery explosion and| Caprain CRAIG: To ask the 
the remarks of Mr. Justice Kenny | Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieuten- 
thereupon ; and whether, having regard | ant of Ireland whether his attention 
to the publicity given to that Report | has been called to the admissions made 
by official sanction and to the fact that | by District-Inspector Preston on the 
it contained a false charge against Lord | hearing of the appeal arising out of the 
Ashtown, he will direct a public inquiry | Glenahiery incident; and whether he 
into the circumstances connected with | proposes to take any, and, if so, what, 
the preparation of this Report at Dublin | action in the matter. 

Castle. 


The Glenahiery Explosion. 
Mr. LONSDALE: I beg to ask the 








Eart WINTERTON (Sussex, Hor- 

The following Questions on the same | sham): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
subject also appeared on the Paper: _ to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
in view of Inspector Preston’s admissions 

Mr. MOORE: To ask the Chief| in the Glenahiery case, it is intended to 
Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of | retain him in the service. % 
Ireland if his attention has been called 
to the sworn evidence if District-In-; Mr. BIRRELL: My Answer applies to 
spector Preston that his Report on the | all these Questions. District-Inspector 
explosion at Glenahery was altered and Preston, in whose district Glenahiery 
amended in Dublin Castle so as to Lodge is situated, was, at the date of the 
convey the charge that Lord Ashtown explosion, absent on special duty in the 
was privy toorconcernedintheexplosion; North of Ireland. He was at once re- 
will he state if the Report was then called by the Inspector-General and 
signed by District-Inspector Preston; directed to make an inquiry into the 
who were the persons responsible for circumstances in the ordinary course’ of 
this alteration; was the Peport, as his duty. Having investigated the cir- 
published, a violation of a rule relating | cumstances of the explosion, he prepared 
to reports on malicious injuries in the | at his office in Cappoquin, County Water- 
constabulary code ; was such alteration | ford, and submitted to his superior officer, 
made ; was such Report signed by Mr. Mr. Jennings, the County Inspector of 
Preston under the direction of the} that county, a Report dated 7th Septem- 
Inspector-General; and what action| ber, 1907, stating the results of his 
he proposes to take in the matter. inquiry. The County Inspector  for- 
warded that Report to the Inspector- 

Mr. MOORE: To ask the Chief} General of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
Secretary to the” Lord-Lieutenant of | at Dublin Castle in the usual course, and 
Ireland by whose authority certain | without note or comment. The In- 
original reports and statements relating | spector-General, considering the Report 
to the explosion at Glenahiery were | to be of special importance, summoned 
removed from the file at Dublin Castle | District-Inspector Preston to the Castle, 
and destroyed, so as to prevent their | and subsequently took him, with the Re- 
production in Court on the hearing of | port, to the Under-Secretary, with the 
Lord Ashtown’s claim. view to its being considered whether it 
was desirable, in the interests of justice, 

Mr. MOORE: To ask the Chief | that the Report should be communicated 
Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of | to Lord Ashtown and the local councils 
Ireland if his attention has been called | of Waterford as the opposing parties in 
to the statement on oath by District-| the pending litigation. The Under- 
Inspector Preston, in reply to Mr. | Secretary, regarding the question as one 
Justice Kenny, that he was prepared, | for the law officers, referred the matter 
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to them. The law officers were of | 
opinion that it was essentially just and 
necessary that a statement of the matters 
within Mr. Preston’s knowledge should be 
sent to the parties, in order to prevent the 
undoubted surprise and possible injustice 
which would follow if these matters, as 
to the important part of which Mr. 
Preston was corroborated by the Home 
Office expert, Captain Lloyd, were dis- 
closed for the first time by Mr. Preston 
as a witness in Court. They were, how- 
ever, of opinion that the Report of 7th 
September, inasmuch as it contained 
suggestions and views of Mr. Preston, 
and matters some of which had occurred 
before his arrival on the scene and were 
therefore outside his own knowledge, 
could not be properly submitted to the 
parties, but that Mr. Preston should 
prepare a statement to be sent to them, 
confined to the actual matters to which 
he could personally depose. Thereupon, 
Mr. Preston proceeded to a separate room 
in the Castle for the purpose of preparing 
a statement on that basis. He, accord- 
ingly, prepared and signed the state- 
ment, dated 11th September, without 
any interference, direction, or suggestion 
from anybody. This statement was read 
in the presence of the Inspector-General, 
the” Under-Secretary, and the two law 
officers, and no alteration whatever was 
made or directed to be made therein. It 
was then, by the direction of the Inspec- 
tor-General, sent to County Inspector 
Jennings for transmission to the parties. 
This was accordingly done. The trans- 
mission of this statement was in no sense 
a violation of any rule or circular of the 
Constabulary Force. On the contrary, 
it was in the highest sense in conformity 
with the spirit and intentions of these 
tules. It contained merely a narrative 
of facts, and made no charge against 
any individual. The publication of the 
statement which afterwards took place 
was made without the desire, knowledge, 
or’sanction of the Government, and the 
Government is in no way responsible for 
it, directly or indirectly. In view of the 
imputations made I have considered it 
my duty to lay upon the Table of the 
House District-Inspector Preston’s Re- 
port of 7th September, 1907, and his 
statement of 11th September, 1907. It 
will be apparent to anybody that instead | 
of representing a change to the prejudice | 
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of Lord Ashtown, the statement of 11th 
September was a modified, not to say a 
mitigated, reproduction of Mr. Preston’s 
Report of 7th September. It did not 
contain a single statement not to be found 
in the Report of 7th September ; nor was 
there omitted from it a single matter to 
which Mr. Preston could personally 
depose. On 14th September, 1907, Mr. 
Jennings, County Inspector, submitted a 
Report, in which for the first time he ex. 
pressed dissent from the conclusions 
arrived at by Mr. Preston in his Report 
of 7th September, which had been for- 
warded through him. Immediately on 
its receipt, Mr. Jennings was directed to 
furnish copies of this Report to the 
parties, which he forthwith did. In the 
process of preparing the statement of 
11th September, District-Inspector Pres- 
ton made for his own guidance certain 
pencil marks and notes on the margin of 
his original Report of 7th September. 
He also made a manuscript draft of the 
statement which he had been directed to 
prepare. When completed this draft 
was typed and signed by him. The 
draft was then destroyed and the pencil 
marks made upon the original Report of 
7th September partially affaced by him. 
This is the explanation of, and the sole 
foundation for, the allegations contained 
in the Question of the hon. and learned 
Member for North Armagh. No docu- 
ment upon the file has been effaced, 
destroyed, or removed therefrom. All 
are intact. If any hon. Member is 
desirous of inspecting the original Report 
of District-Inspector Preston of 7th 
September, with his pencil marks and 
notes still partially legible thereon, I 
shall be glad to show it to him. My 
attention has been called to the news- 
paper reports of the cross-examination of 
District-Inspector Preston at the recent 
trial at Waterford. If accurately re- 
ported, I can only say of Mr. Preston’s 
answers, in view of the facts which I 
have now stated, that they afford but 
another example of the evident confu- 
sion to which an unprotected. witness, 
who has been most severely attacked, 
and for whom nobody is appearing, can 
sometimes be reduced in our Courts, 
when in the hands of an able cross- 
examining counsel: Regarding the an- 
swers, it must, however, be observed that 
according to the newspaper accounts, Mr. 
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Preston, on re-examination, expressly re- | that he was at liberty to produce the 
affirmed the accuracy of every single | Report if called for, and he attended in 


statement in his statement of 


11th | Court with it to do so. 
September furnished to Lord Ashtown | produce it I do not know. 


Why he did not 
I may add 


and his own personal responsibility for that theinspector-general was subpcenaed 
it. In reply to the hon. Member for Mid- | by both sides, and was examined by 
Armagh, the Government will not direct neither. 


an inquiry, as suggested in his Question. | 


In reply to the noble Earl the Member 
for the Horsham Division, it is intended 


to retain District-Inspector Preston in | 


the service ? 


Fe 


Mr. LONSDALE: Can the right hon. 


Gentleman explain why, in the Report | 


sent by District-Inspector Preston, there 
is an entire suppression of all facts which 
indicated that the explosion was the 
work of an outsider? 


[No Answer was returned. ] 


Mr. JOHN REDMOND (Waterford) : 
Inasmuch as the original Report of 
September 7th is now published for the 
first time, and was withheld from the 
Court in the recent inquiry, and in view 
of the fact that that Report contains 
a number of startling and sensational 
statements, raising all sorts and kinds 
of suspicions with reference to this case, 
I would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether the Government can maintain 
their attitude of refusing a full sworn 
inquiry into all the circumstances of the 
case. 


Mr. GORDON (Londonderry, S&.): 
Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that 
on the hearing of the appeal, counsel 
for Lord Ashtown called for that Report 
of 7th September, and the Inspector- 
General of Police successfully refused to 
produce it? He stated it would be against 
the public interest to do so. Will the 
right hon. Gentleman say how he can 
justify the publication of that Report by 
laying it on the Table when counsel 
has not an opportunity of cross-examining 
with regard to it, particularly having 
regard to the evidence given by Mr. 
Preston, and the result of the cross- 
examination ! 


THe ATTORNEY-GENERAL For 
TRELAND (Mr. Cuerry, Liverpool, 
Exchange): Allow me to answer. The 


Inspector-General was distinctly informed 


Mr. JOHN REDMOND: I must 
respectfully repeat my Questiox, whether 
in view of the publication of this new 
document, which contains a number of 


/extraordinary statements, the Govern- 


ment can maintain their attitude by 
refusing a full inquiry into all the circum- 
stances attending this alleged outrage ? 


Mr. WALTER LONG (Dublin, S.): 
Before the right hon. Gentleman answers 


that, and arising out of his reply, he 


referred to the White Paper, which has 
been in the hards of Members within an 
hour, although it appeared in the Press 
some hours ago. That Paper contains 
the Reports of District-Inspector Preston, 
two of which were already published 
and one of which has been withheld. Is 
it not a fact *hat prior to the reccipt 
by the Inspector-General of the Report 
from Mr. Preston, the Inspector-General 
had received Reports from County In- 
spectors Jennings and Rodgers and 
District-Inspec*or Tweedy, and whether 
those Report. were not in direct conflict 
with the Reports of Mr. Preston; and 
why were they not included in the Report 
to Parliament in common justice to a 
man who is under a charge in_ these 
Papers, who cannot defend himself, 
and who is entitled to have the full case 
put before the country ? 


Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL : Is it not a 
fact that these Reports which have been 
asked for were already published in the 
papers ? 


Mr. MOORE: Not one of them. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: This is really turn- 
ing into a debate. 


Mr. JOHN REDMOND: Will the 
Chief Secretary give an Answer to the 
Question which I have put twice ? 


Mr. BIRRELL: You see, the docu- 
ment referred to in the first Report 
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contains, I quite agree, opinions, whether 
valuable or not, of that inspector, which 
are now for the first time given to the 
public. But the Government have long 
been aware of the nature and contents 
of that Report, and they do not see 


anything in the suggestions made by this | 


gentleman of sufficient importance as 
likely to lead to anything. But if both 
sides want a public inquiry the last 


thing that the Government wish is to | 
I do) 


not think myself that Mr. Preston’s | 
first Report will afford much assistance to | 


conceal or keep back anything. 


a public inquiry. 


Mr. JOHN REDMOND: 
notice that, on the first opportunity 
available, I will move a Resolution to the 


effect that a public inquiry should be | 


held. 
Mr. MOORE: May I ask was Mr. 


Preston accurate in stating on oath 
that in the Castle he was given by a certain 


number of officials in the case the heads | 


of Reports to write. 


Mr. BIRRELL: No. 
inaccurate. 


Mr. MOORE: 


officer-—— 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member | 


has asked a Question, and has got an 
Answer. ‘. 


Mr. CHERRY : I may say with regard | 


to the Question of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for South Dublin, that so 
far as I know, the first Report that the 
Inspector-General got was that from Mr. 
Preston who was the District Inspector 
for the district, and by whom in the 
ordinary course it would be made. 


Mr. WALTER LONG: That may be | 


the case, but is the right hon. Gentleman 
prepared to tell the House that within 
a few days the Government did not receive 
reports from the two county inspectors 
and District Inspector Tweedy, in direct 
conflict with his Report ? 

So far as I am 


*Mr. CHERRY: No. 


aware they did not receive such. The, 
only Reports that they received, to my | 
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knowledge, were those from District 
Inspector Preston, and County Insp2ctor 
Jennings. The other pclice officers 
belonged to diff_r_nt counties. 


Questions. 


Mr. WALTER LONG: Lask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether the Report 
'which he says the Government did 
‘receive from County Inspector Jennings 
| was not in direct conflict to that received 
from Mr. Preston, and why is it not 
included in the White Paper ? 


| *Mr. CHERRY: District inspector 
| Preston’s first Report was furnished by 
the county inspector without note or 
comment. County Inspector Jennings’ 
Report furnished on 14th Septem- 
ber, was sent to the Castle, and ime 
mediately sent to the parties, and has 
been published. There was no necessity 
' therefore, to include it in the white Paper. 
Mr. Preston’s two Reports are there, so 
that hon. Members may compare them, 
and see whether the statements made 
about the Government are true or not. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Other questions on 
_ this subject must be put down. 


Railway Communication with Belfast. 

Caprain CRAIG: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he will lay before the 
House copies of the correspondence that 
has passed between the Secretary of 
the Vice-Regal Commission on _ Irish 
Railways, the Great Northern Railway 
Treland), the Belfast and County Down 
| Railway, and Dr. Wylmants Olpherts, 
Downpatrick, relative to the frequently 
recurring failure of the passengers by 
these railways, travelling by the 3 p.m. 
train from Dublin via Newcastle, to 
connect with the 6.40 p.m. train to 
| Belfast at Newcastle, thereby entailing 
inconvenience and expense. 


Mr. BIRRELL: I am informed by 
the Vice-Regal Commission on Irish 
Railways that the correspondence re- 
‘ferred to in the Question has not yet 
concluded. The Commission are await- 
ing replies to letters recently sent to the 
'managers of the railways concerned 
and when the correspondence is complete 
the Commissioners will consider the 
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desirability of furnishing copies for/of Ballinagar, near Woodford, County 


presentation to Parliament if required. 


Captain CRAIG: Cannot some in- 
fluence be brought to bear on the 
railway companies so that the travelling 
public may not be inconvenienced by 
the want of connection at the common 
terminus ? 


Mr. BIRRELL: My powers in this 
matter are very limited, but I will do my 
best. 


Cullenagh Cattle Drive. 


Captain CRAIG: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether a cattle drive took 
place on the night of Tuesday, 3rd, 
March last, on three farms at Cullenagh 
near Maryborough, Queen’s County; 
if so, whether he can state the names of 
the owners of the farms; and whether 
the police can assign any reason for the 
outrage, and have they brought anyone 
to justice in connection with it. 


Mr. BIRRELL: The fact is as stated 
in the Question. The three farms belong 
to Mr. Toler of Birr, and they are occu- 
pied by Messrs. Hodgins, Wynne, and 
Waters respectively. The police cannot 
state what the reason for the offence 
may have been. The offenders have not 
been brought to justice. 


Mr. CHARLES CRAIG (Antrim, S.) : 
Can the right hon. Gentleman form any 
estimate of the time when there will be 
some arrests in connection with these 
outrages ? 


Mr. BIRRELL: It depends entirely | 
on what evidence is forthcoming. 


Mr. KILBRIDE (Kildare, S.): Is it 
the fact that this property has been 
sold and the Estates Commissioners | 
have it for redistribution ? 


Mr. BIRRELL: I do not know. 


Ballinagar Outrage. 
Captain CRAIG: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 


of Ireland whether he is aware that the 
house of a herd named John Minogue, | 


Galway, was fired into on Thursday 
‘night, 3rd March last; was anyone 
in the house when the outrage was 
committed; have any arrests been 
made; and do the police know of any 
reason for this man being molested. 


Mr. BIRRELL: The police authorities 
inform me that a gunshot was fired 
‘into John Minogue’s house on the occa- 
sion in question. The man’s daughter 
and son-in-law and their two children 
were in the house at the time, but from 
the direction in which the shot was fired 
it does not appear that personal injury 
was intended. No arrests have been 
made. The police are not aware of any 
reason for the offence. 


Captain CRAIG asked whether in 
view of the reply that no personal injury 
was intended the right hon. Gentleman 
meant to distinguish between intimida- 
tion and deliberate firing. 


Mr. BIRRELL: No, Sir, I do not, 
I regard both offences with horror and 
disgust. 


Captain J. CRAIG: Will not the 
Government take some steps, by rein- 
troducing some measure such as that 
dropped last session, to prevent these 
outrages ? 


[No Answer was returaed.] 
Mr. JOHN ROCHE (Galway, E,): 


Is it not the fact that this man is an 
evicted tenant, on the most friendly 


terms with his neighbours and at the 
time the shot was fired 


was he not 
actually attending a United Irish League 
branch meeting? Is not the impression 
in the district that 





*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order: The 


hon. Member must give notice. 


Lord Shaftesbury’s Carrickfergus Estate. 

Mr. SLOAN (Belfast, S.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he can state 
whether Mr. Thomas McKaig, in the 
West Division of Lord Shaftesbury’s 
Carrickfergus estate, is a first or second- 
term tenant and, if a first-term tenant, 
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why did the Commissioners threaten to 
exclude his holding unless he signed a 
purchase agreement at a second-term 
price within the zones; and if he will 
state the exact number ‘of tenants in the 
Greenisland district of the West Division 
of the said estate, the number who have 
signed, and the number who have re- 
frained from signing purchase agreements 
respectively. 


Mr. BIRRELL: The Estates Com- 
missioners inform me that Mr. McKaig 
is tenant of a holding under judicial 
agreement, dated 10th’ January, 1905, 
and is therefore, a first-term tenant. As 
regards the exclusion of McKaig from 
the sale, it is to be said that he has not 
signed a purchase agreement. The 
Commissioners have nothing to add te 
the facts stated in my reply to the hon. 
Member on 5th instant on this subject. 
The Commissioners are not aware to 
what particular portion of the estate 
the hon. Member refers as the Green- 
island district of the West Division, and 
therefore cannot give the information 
asked for in the concluding part of the 
Question. 


Carntall National School. 
Mr. SLOAN: 


Ireland if the Commissioners of National 


Education have decided to close Carntall ! 


national school, situated in the County 
of Antrim; and, if so, what provision 
is going to be made for the children who, 
by the closing of this school, would be 
compelled to walk two and a half miles 
to the next nearest school, many of whom 
would be unable to do so; and whether, 
in view of the fact that the entire people 
of the district are unanimously in favour 
of the school being continued, and some 
time ago raised money for its repair, he 
will consider the advisability of retaining 
this school, at least until better accom- 
modation is available for the children 
who attend it. 


Mr. BIRRELL: The Commissioners 


of National Education inform me that | 


they have not yet come to a final de- 
cision in this matter. The question of 
closing the school has been under their 
consideration, and they have referred 
the case to their inspector for inquiry. 
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Upon the receipt of his report, they will 
further consider the matter. 


Questions. 


Rallinalee School Teachers. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland if he will state the name 
of the present teacher of the Protestant 
national school at Ballinalee; whether 
he is aware that this teacher was dis- 
missed from several appointments in the 
North of Ireland for political displays ; 
whether his qualifications were examined 
before he was accredited to Ballinalee ; 
and whether the Board will admonish 
him to restrain his political ardour in 
that district in the interests of peace. 


Mr. BIRRELL: The Commissioners 
of National Education inform me that 
the only national school under Protes- 
tant managership at Ballinalee, County 
Longford, is Curraghcahill National 
School. So far as the “Commissioners are 
aware, the present teacher of that school 
is Mr. James Traynor, and this teacher 
has not served in any national school 
in Ulster since 1886. He served in two 
schools in Antrim prior to that year, but 
there is no record of his having been dis- 
missed from either of them for any 


reason. 


Irish National Board of Commissioners. 
Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY (Limerick, 
W.) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 


‘the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland if he is 


aware that the meetings of the National 
Board of Commissioners are held once a 
fortnight, at which only about one-third 
of the members attend regularly, that 
the other two-thirds attend on an average 
about once a month, and that as a result 
the work of the Board is in the hands of 
the Resident Commissioner and a few 
of the higher officials; and whether, 
having regard to this fact, he will take 
steps to alter the constitution of the 
Board, so as to have it composed ot 
persons of a representative character 
who would take an active interest in 
primary education. 


Mr. BIRRELL: The ordinary meet- 
ings of the National Education Board 
are held once a fortnight, but special 


“meetings and Committee meetings are 


also held at various times in each year. 
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The Commissioners inform me that it is 
not correct to say that only one-third 
of the members attend regularly, or that 


two-thirds of the Board attend only once 


a month. They state that the work of 


the Board is in the hands of officials only | 
in so far as the officials have been author- | 


ised by the Commissioners to carry it on. 
I am not aware that there is any founda- 
tion for the suggestion that the present 
members of the Board do not take an 
active interest in primary education. 


Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he can say 
whether about a year ago the Commis- 
sioners of National Education appointed 
a person from outside the Education 
Office to investigate cases of alleged 
inefficiency on the part of the teachers ; 
if so, whether it was owing to the Resident 
Commissioner or any of the secretaries 
of the Board having no practical know- 
ledge of such matters, none of them 
ever having been an inspector of schools ; 
whether such a person is still so employed ; 
was there any justification for the 
appointment; and what salary was 
attached to it. 


Mr. BIRRELL: The Commissioners 
of National Education inform me that in 


view of the change in the duties of the . 


chiefs of inspection by which these 
officers were for the future to be largely 
engaged in outdoor work, they found it 
desirable, about five years ago, to bring 
in one of the other inspectors to the 
central office to assist in the preparation 
of certain special work which had pre- 
viously been discharged by members of 
the inspection staff. The answer to the 
second part of the Question is in the 
negative. An inspector is still employed 
at the central office, but he receives 
no remuneration beyond his salary as 
inspector. 


The Senior Secretary to the National 
Board. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he is aware that 
there is a great deal of dissatisfaction 
amongst inspectors of national schools 
in Ireland, occasioned in no small degre 


by letters frequently sent to them by the, 
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| senior secretary of the National Board; 
| whether he is aiso aware that up to a 


few years ago this official was merely 
a clerk in the Education Office; and 
whether, in view of this fact, he will 
say by whom was he appointed to the 
office, and what were the qualifications 
that obtained for him that position. 


Mr. BIRRELL: The Commissioners 
of National Education inform me that 
they are not aware that dissatisfaction 
exists amongst their inspectors from 
any cause. The senior secretary of the 
Board was appointed in 1900. He was 
a clerk in the service of the Commis- 
sioners, and for the preceding ten years 
had been private secretary in succession 
to three Resident Commissioners, in- 
cluding the present holder of that office. 
The secretary in question was appointed 
by the Board, who inform me that the 
qualifications which he possessed were 
great experience and knowledge of the 
business of the Board and conspicuous 
ability in the discharge of the various 
duties entrusted to him. 


Sir George Colthurst’s Estate. 


Mr. SHEEHAN (Cork County, Mid.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord-Lieutanent of Ireland whether he 
is aware that in connection with the 
claim of the labourers and small land- 
holders on the estate of Sir George 
Colthurst, Ballyvourney, to the distribu- 
tion of the home farm amongst them, 
Mr. Commissioner Bailey assured the hon. 
Member for Mid-Cork, both personally 
and by letters, that an opportunity 
would be given to those who contested 
the bona fides of the tenancy of Mr. 
Jeremiah Hegarty of being heard in 
support of their contention by the 
Estates Commissioners before the ques- 
tion was finally determined; and will 
he state whether this promise of Mr. 
Bailey will be observed by the Estates 
Commissioners. 


Mr. BIRRELL: The course which 
the Estates Commissioners propose to 
follow in the matter is fully stated in my 
reply to the hon. Member’s Question of 
the 9th instant. Before coming to 4 
final decision in the matter they will 
carefully consider any statement or 
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representations put forward in connec- 
tion with the tenancy of Mr. Hegarty. 
There is no record on the official files of 
any promise by Mr. Bailey to the effect 
stated in the Question. Personal corres- 
pondence of individual Commissioners 
is not recorded in the office. 


Mr. SHEEHAN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether the estate of Sir 
George Colthurst, Ballyvourney, County 
Cork, has been purchased direct by the 
Estates Commissioners from the owner ; 
and, if not, will he explain the circum- 
stances of the sale and the terms agreed 
upon; have the tenants on the estate 
to the extent of not less than three- 
fourths in number and rateable value, 
undertaken to purchase their holdings 
from either the Land Commission or the 
owner; and, if not, will he explain how 
it is that the Estates Commissioners have 
been collecting interest on the purchase 
money on this estate, and generally 
treating it as if it were an estate to be 
purchased within the meaning of the 
Land Act, 1903. , 


Mr. BIRRELL: The Estates Com- 
missioners inform me that the estate of 
Sir George Colthurst is being purchased 
by the tenants direct from the owner. 
The average number of years purchase 
in the agreements lodged is: first term 
tenants, 19°9; second term tenants, 
22°5; non-judicial tenants, 19°6. The 
provisions of the Act as to three-fourths 
of the tenants.in number and rateable 
value undertaking to purchase are not 
applicable to sales direct from landlord 
to tenant. The lands have not yet been 
declared an estate, nor has the estate 
been inspecteg in detail. 


Mr. SHEEHAN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether the Estates Com- 
missioners intend to make any inquiries 
into the circumstances under which it 
is alleged that Denis McCarthy, of 
Reinabubbul, on the estate of Sir George 
Colthurst, Ballyvourney, received the 
sum of £6 from the estate agénts as an 
inducement to sign his purchase agree- 
ment ; has this tenant since repudiated 
the agreement on the ground that his 
signature was obtained by fraud and 
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' duress ; has he refused to pay instalments 

'of interest to the Commissioners, and 
have they processed him and endeavoured 
to execute the decree against him; and, 

| having regard to the special circumstances 

‘of this case, will he take steps to secure 
an immediate inquiry by the Commis- 
sioners. 


Questions. 


Mr. BIRRELL: The Estates Com- 
missioners will consider any application 
which Denis McCarthy may make to 
them, with notice to the owner, that his 
agreement should not be acted on, but 
in the absence of any such application 
they see no reason for special inquiry as 
to the payment of £6 stated to have 
been made to the tenant. The Com- 
missioners have no information as to 
the circumstances in which sucb payment 

/may have been made. McCarthy has 
failed to pay the usual interest on the 
purchase money, and steps are being 
taken for its recovery. 


Mr. Leader's Millstreet Estate. 

Mr. SHEEHAN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he is aware thatt he 
relieving officer, Millstreet Union, has 
served the usual notice preparatory to 
an eviction on Cornelius Rahilly, of 
Carriglea, Millstreet, County Cork, on 
the estate of Mr. H. W. Leader; whether 
he is aware that the present rent of the 
tenant is £70, whilst the Poor Law valua- 
tion is only £25; that an application 
to fix a fair rent was dismissed by the 
Land Sub-Commission at Millstreet, in 
February, 1906, on the ground that 
Rahiily was a future tenant; that an 
appeal was entered against this decision, 
and the farm sold by execution sale, 
at the instance of the landlord, on 13th 
April, 1907, before the appeal came to 
trial; and whether, seeing that various 
efforts were made at a settlement with- 
out result, he will consider the advisa- 
bility, in disputes of this nature between 
landlord and tenant which lead up to 
eviction, of recommending that the Estates 
Commissioners should intervene to bring 
about a settlement. 


Mr. BIRRELL: The Estates Com- 
missioners inform me that no proceedings 
for sale in this case have been instituted 

-before them and that they have no 
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knowledge of the facts alleged in the 
Question. Assuming, however, that 


the facts are as stated in the Question, 
the case is not one in which they would 
have power to interfere. The matter 
in dispute appears to relate to the pay- 
ment of rent, and the Commissioner’s 
powers of intervention do not apply to 
such cases. 


Seven Day Liquor Licences in Ireland. 
Mr. BARRIE (Londonderry, N.): I) 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the | 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland whether he | 
will state the number of seven-day | 
liquor licences at present in force in| 
Treland, the number of six-day licences, | 
the number of spirit grocer licences, 
and the number of hotel licences. | 
Mr. RUNCIMAN: The number of | 
liquor licences at present in force in | 
Treland is as follows : Seven-day licences, 
13,992; six-day licences, 3,019; spirit 
grocers’ licences, 1,000; hotel licences, 
229. 


Horse Breeding in Ireland. 

Mr. LONSDALE: I beg to ask the 
Vice-President of the Department of 
Agriculture (Ireland) 
partment has been consulted with refer- 
ence to a scheme for the encouragement 
of the breeding of horses suitable for 
Army purposes in Ireland; and whether 
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whether his De- | 
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of the fact that at the annual meetings 
of the Irish Technical Congress recom- 
mendations have been repeatedly made 
to provide such a grant for Ireland, 
and to the fact that it is supported by 
all shades of public opinion in Ireland, 
he will give the matter his favourable 
consideration. 


Mr. BIRRELL: The Department 
are aware of the need that exists in 
Belfast and in other urban districts 
in Ireland for increased accommodation 
for technical imstruction. This need 
could be met by the provision of a 
building grant. The matter has for 





some time engaged the anxious attention 


of the Department, and it is at present 
under the consideration of the Treasury. 


Historical Monuments. 

Mr. HORNIMAN (Chelsea): I beg 
to ask the Prime Minister whether he 
has considered the need of an inventory 
| being made of the ancient and historical 
| monuments and constructions in England 
|and Wales; and whether there is any 
reason why a Commission for this purpose 
should not be appointed at once. 
| 
| Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL: In the 
/event of this being done, will not the 
first duty be to make an inventory of 
\the ancient and historical monuments 
| and constructions in the House of Lords ? 


the Department is prepared to co-operate | 


in that direction. 


_Mr. BIRRELL (for Mr. T.W. Russe xt): 
The Department are aware that com- 
munications on this subject have been 
passing between the War Office and the 


Board of Agriculture and_ Fisheries. | 


They understand the matter has not yet 


got so far as the formulation of a scheme | 


for consideration. In so far as that 
scheme may refer to Ireland the Depart- 
ment will of course be consulted. 


Technical Instruction in Belfast. 
Mr. SLOAN: I beg to ask the Vice- 
President of the Department of Agri- 
culture (Ireland) if he is aware of the 


need that exists for increased accommo- | 


| THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
('CHEQUER (Mr. Asquiran, Fifeshire, 
|E.): My right hon. friend is not in a 
position to make any statement at the 
| present time ; but he is willing to consider 
/any representations that may be made 
'to him on the matter. 
| 
Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL: The right 
'hon. Gentleman has not answered my 
| Question. 


Mr. ASQUITH: I said my right 
hon. friend is willing to consider any 
_representation that may be made on the 
| matter. 





dation for technical instruction in Belfast | POLLING ARRANGEMENTS (PARLIAMEN 
beyond that at present available; that | TARY BOROUGHS) BILL. 

it can only be met by the provision of | Reported, without Amendment, from 
a building grant ; and whether, in view | Standing Committee A, 
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Report to lie upon the Table, and to | illegal Trawling,” presented by Mr. 
be printed. [No. 86.] Weir; supported by Mr. Morton, Mr. 
Minutes of the Proceedings of the Ainsworth, Mr. Leicester Harmsworth, 
Standing Committee to be printed. Mr. Cathcart Wason, Mr. Bryce, Mr. 
Sutherland, Mr. Younger, and Major 





No. 86. 
Bill | b — iderati Anstruther-Gray ; to be read a second 
ul _to be taken into consideration | tine upon Friday, 20th March, and to 
upon Friday, 3rd July. be printed. [Bill 152.] 
POLICE (SUPERANNUATION) BILL. SUPPLY 


Reported, with an Amendment, from 
Standing Committee A. 


Report to lie upon the Table, and to (In the Committee.) 
be printed. [No. 87.] 


Minutes of the Proceedings of the 


Considered in Committee. 











ARMY ESTIMATES, 1908-9. 


Standing Committee to be printed. Motion made, and Question proposed, 
[No. 87.] '‘* That a number of Land Forces not 


Bill, as amended (in the Standing | exceeding 185,000, all ranks, be main- 
Committee), to be taken into considera- | tained for the Service of the United 
tion upon Friday, 3rd July, and to be | Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
printed. [Bill 150.] _ | at Home and Abroad, excluding His 

| Majesty’s Indian Possessions, during the 
year ending on the 3lst day of March, 
SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEES.) | 1999,” 

Sir Witttam Brampton GurDoN tre- | 
ported from the Committee of Selection ;| *Mr. ARTHUR LEE (Hampshire, Fare- 
That they had discharged the following | ham) said he hoped that in the observa- 
Member from Standing Committee A. | tions which he had to offer upon the right 
(added in respect of the Law of Distress | hon. Gentleman’s scheme he would be 
(Amendment) Bill): Mr. Micklem; | acquittel of any hostile attitude or 
and had appointed in substitution (in| of any attempt to indulge in captious 
respect of the Law of Distress (Amend- criticism. He recognised that the right 











ment) Bill): Mr. Arnold Herbert. ‘hon. Gentleman’s position at the ,War 
| Office was not a bed of roses. He had his 
Report to lie upon the Table. | best wishes for success in the oncrous task 


| which he had undertaken, and whether 
| his scheme was good or bad, at any rate 
| it held the field. Whilst he must plead 
: | guilty to the charge of being an Army 
NATIONAL MILITARY TRAINING BILL. Reformer, he was probably the only Army 

“To amend The Territorial and Re-| Reformer in existence who had not gota 
serve Forces Act, 1907, and to authorise | scheme of his own. There were many 
National Military Training in the Terri- | things about the right hon. Gentleman’s 
torial Force,” presented by Captain} scheme which he did not profess to 
Kincaid-Smith ; supported by Colonel understand at present, but there were 
Carlile, Viscount Castlereagh, Mr. Hills,| other things which, if he understood 
Viscount Helmsley, Mr. Lynch, Viscount | them rightly, aroused his apprehensions. 
Morpeth, Mr. Rees, Mr. Rowland Hunt, | He was aware of the perils which bese & 
Mr. Frederick Edwin Smith, Sir Edward | the path of the critic. An hon. Member, 
Tennant, and Captain Waring; to be | a supporter of the right hon. Gentleman, 
read a second time upon Wednesday | came down to his constituency a short 
next, and to be printed. [Bill 151.] time ago and, referring, he presumed, 
to the august hospitality which marked 
TRAWLERS’ CERTIFICATES SUSPENSION | the initiation of the Territorial Army 

; BILL. scheme, said that anyone who 

‘To enable Courts to suspend the | criticised that scheme was guilty of dis- 
Certificates of Trawlers convicted of|loyalty to the Sovereign. He was 
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naturally averse to incurring that charge, | He was aware that the right hon. Gentle- 
and he was somewhat relieved that the | man was taking great credit for the fact 
religious ceremonies which were in-|that at last he had succeeded, when 
tended to inaugurate this great under- | others had failed, in realising the Cardwell 
taking had now been indefinitely post- | ideal of an equal number of battalions 
poned, orat any rate, that they were not | abroad and at home. But at what 
received with much warmth by the|cost had he done it? There was 
County Associations, because, whilst one | another predecessor of the right hon. 
naturally objected to the charge of dis-| Gentleman of the name of Procrustes 
loyalty, one would still more dislike to be | whose habit it was to adjust, in an 
suspected of impiety. He did not wish | arbitrary and «ruel manner, the physical 
to discuss that question at length, but at | proportions of his victims, but it could 
any rate he was prepared to take the | not be denied that he effectually crippled 
risks involved in a certain amount of | them in the process, and the right hon. 
criticism. Not so very long ago we had | Gentleman had dore great injury to the 
gone through a great war, and the lessons | Regular Army by his arbitrary reductions. 
of that war had been investigated by a| The present prosperous condition of the 
number of Royal Commissions and | Reserve was as the right hon. Gentleman 
influential Committees, and if he read the | must know quite temporary and illu-ory. 
reports of those Commissions and Com- | The Reserve was like acistern. There was 
mittees aright it appeared to him that | a pipe flowing in and a pipe flowing out, 
their general conclusions might be | and the ideal was that those pipes should 
summed up as follows. First of all, | be of the same diameter. As a matter 
that there was great need of a larger | of fact, under what they might call tle 
Reserve of trained soldiers; secondly, | Brodrick system of short enlistment, the 
that there was a great need of a larger | inflowing pipe was much larger than the 
Reserve of trained officers ; thirdly, that | outflowing pipe, but now, under the 
there was need of a larger supply of | system proposed by the right hon. Gentle- 
efficient artillery; fourthly, that the | man, the inflowing pipe would be greatly 
Volunteer Forces with their present | restricted, whilst, when this boom came 
training were not fitted to undertake | to an end about 1914, the outflowing pipe 
the duties which they were designed to | would be enormously enlarged and the 
perform ; and, fifthly, that we should at | result must be that there wou!d be in 
all costs maintain an adequate reserve | the future a greatly reduced Reserve of 
of.stores. The question, therefore, which | trained soldiers. As regards officers 
they had to ask was whether the/the right hon. Gentleman had admitted 
right hon. Gentleman’s scheme or his|a most serious shortage, but he would 
administration at the War Office had | deal with that, if he might, a little later 
remedied those cardinal defects. He}on. As regards a larger supply of 
feared it would be optimistic to say | efficient artillery, instead of there being 
that they had. First of all, as regards an} more batteries under the right hon. 
adequate Reserve of trained soldiers, at | Gentleman’s scheme, there would be less 
the present moment there was, as the | batteries of effective fighting value. He 
right hon. Gentleman had admitted, an | was filling up some of the batteries with 
abnormal boom in the strength of the | partially trained men, but at any rate 
Reserve, but his scheme, when its | he was taking thirty-three of the regular 
effects became operative, would produce | batteries and converting them into mere 
far less Reservists than the sc\emes | depots with two guns apiece and reducing 
which had preceded it. It would pro- | their fighting value to an extremely low 
duce less Reservists because he would | point. As regards the Volunteers, they 
have largely reduced the units, because} had been undoubtedly reduced in 
he had reduced the number of men serv- | number according to the right hon. 
ing with the colours who eventually | Gentleman’s own figures, and_ their 
passed to the Reserve, and because he | training had certainly not been increased. 
was bringing home units from abroad! As far as he could judge, under the 
which were put on a reduced establish- | Territorial Army Scheme, it would be 
ment and therefore to that extent were | diminished if anything. As regards 
decreased in Reserve-producing power. | stores, he did not wish to go into that at 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 
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length now, but there were many dis- | 
quieting symptoms in the Estimates which 
suggested that the reserves were being 
drawn upon and not replaced, and he 
would like to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man one specific question, viz., was the 
standard of reserves of stores laid down 
by the Mowatt Committee and adopted 
by the late Administration maintained 
in its entirety to-day ? 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Hatpane, Haddington) 
nodded assent. 


*Mr. ARTHUR LEE, continuing, said 
he was glad of that, because from the 
way in which this question was treated in 
the Estimates, it was a little difficult to 
arrive at such a satisfactory conclusion. 
Those were the main points on which he 
proposed to criticise the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s scheme. They were bound to fill 
a looker-on with a considerable amount 
of anxiety, but there was one point 
even broader than any he had mentioned 
and which must be obvious to all. Our | 
only effective forces were being largely | 
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to replace those who had been reduced, 
in othe: words the Territorial Army, and 
of course he wished to consider it as it 
would b> when it was compl>tely organised 
and in full working order. What its 
fighting value would be was of course 
a very large speculation, but he must 
confess that the views of the officer, who 
was, he understood, the Commander-in- 
Chief-Designate of the British Army, in 
the event of war, were certainly not san- 
guine or very encouraging in this con- 
nection. Sir John French, in reporting 
upon the manceuvres of 1907, made these 
remarks, he understood, to all the officers 
of the Aldershot Division with regard to 
the fighting value of the Territorial Army. 
He said that assuming that three divisions 
of the Territorial Army had been mobilised 
for three months it was impossible to 
estimate their value as compared with 
Regulars, but it was not too much to 
say that the military value of the whole of 
the three divisions did not equal that of 
one regular division. That was not a 
very sanguine statement, but after all the 
General’s estimate was optimistic, be- 
cause he assumed that in the event of 





reduced by the right hon. Gentleman, 
whilst the Territorial Army, which was 
intended partially to replace those forces, 
had not yet materialised, and the old | 


Auxiliary Forces of which it was to/| 


be composed, had considerably shrunk | 
during his administration. The right | 
hon. Gentleman took up that point in | 
his speech the other day, when he said 
there had been much criticism about 
reductions, but after all, he added, 
had the country ever the prospect | 
of such a force before it, and if, 


| which to prepare. 


war the Tertitorial Army would have 
at last three months embodiment in 
Was there any ground 
for assuming that? If this country was 
to be invaded at all it would be by 
surprise and the period availab'e for 
preparation was not likely to be anything 
like three months. We should be lucky 


if it was even as much as three weeks. 


Before he passed away from this point 


of the training and the state of prepared- 


ness of the Territorial Army, he wished 
to dwell for a few moments upon a very 





such a force could be got at less cost interesting point, at least a point which 
it was a great gain; and so on.!| was very interesting to him, and that 
The right hon. Gentleman held out to|was the question of the proposed 
them a prospect, perhaps a visionary pros- | Territorial Field Artillery, an arm 
pect, but, inthe meantime, hehade“e:ted | which after all required far higher 
a very real and serious reduction of over! and more scientific training than 
20,000 trained soldiers, and perhaps of | any other arm in the proposed force. 
twice that numbei when the effect on the | He had had some slight spars with the 
Reserve came into full force. His chief | right hon. Gentleman on this subject 
complaint was that what the right hon. | before, but he was sure he would admit 
Gentleman had done, so far, was to prune | that it was a very serious subject, and 
down our existing effective force, while | he hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
the force with which he designed to re-| recognise that any criticisms he made 
place it was at that moment only on paper | were uttered s lely because he was 
and might indeed be only an aspiration. | particularly inter:st-d in this branch of 
fe would like to consider for a moment |the servive. A short time ago he 
the constitution of this force which was | asked the right hon. Gentleman two 
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questions in this House. 
the first he was in complete agreement 
with, because the right hon. Gentle- 
man said the duties of the Terri- | 
torial Artillery in the event of war in| 
no way differed from similar duties of | 
the regular artillery. Then he asked | 
the right hon. Gentleman whether it was 
the opinion of the Army Council that the | 
Territorial Army field batteries, armed | 
with a considerably less efficient weapon 
and considerably less trained, could be 
properly confronted with the quick- 
firing batteries and high trained personnel 
of a Continental Army. The right 
hon. Gentleman’s reply to that was 
certainly peculiar, and he could only 


assume that it was meant to be humour- | 
He said ihat these convert-d 15- | 
poundcr guns would be more mobile | 


ous. 
and better adapted for use within 
the close wooded terrain, 
the Territorial Army would usually 
operate in. 


the right hon. Gentleman had any reliable | 
information as to the part of our coast | 
which would be invaded, but there were | 


many points which were open to attack 
which were not wooded and which would 
not lend ihemselves to the right hon. 
Gentlem:n’s convenent theory. Then 
the right hon. Gentleman went on to 
say that he (Mr. Lee) had not applied 
his mind to the subject, but 


would read an interesting little book | 
published | 


recently 


which had _ been 


by a distinguished officer he would | 


find it laid down that it was “abso- | 
lutely vital that the artillery should | 
be of the most mobile character, and | 
the range of the guns necessarily short, 


and that was put forward to justify a | 


statement of the right hon. 
that the range of these new field guns 
was an effective one, although it was a 
thousand yards less than that of the 
guns supplied to the Regular Army. 
He took the right hon. Gentleman’s advice 
and he invested the sum of 3s. 6d. in 
this book which he recommended him 
to study, and he had done his best te 
apply his mind to it. But why the right 
hon. Gentleman asked him to direct 
his attention to this particular work 
he could not imagine, because the 
writer, Colonel Callwell, who was a very | 
distinguished officer and a man for 
whose opinion he had a great respect, 


Mr. Arthur Lee. 


{COMMONS} 
The reply to { stated, 


'on more than one occasion. 


such as) $ 


He did not know whether | 


if he! 


Gentleman | 
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although making them far 
more clear than he could have hoped 
to do, the precise objections to the 
training and equipment of the Territorial 


Artillery which he h d ventured to urge 


He did not 


| wish to go into the matter at any great 


length, but he would allude to one or 
two points from the chapter specially 
recommended for his perusal. Colonel 


| Callwell said that there were many areas 
in the 


United Kingdom where the 
ground was open and where artillery 
would play as prominent a part as in 
Flanders or Manchuria. He further said 
the invading batteries would be of the 
highest class and of the highest efficiency 
in regard to personnel and power of 
armament, and he asked the ques- 
tion if our batteries would merit so 
flattering a description. Further he 
said that we could not afford to 
ignore that the management of artillery 
in the United Kingdom presented ex- 
| ceptional difficulties and called for an 
exceptionally high standard of training, 
_and that only highly trained and _ tho- 


| roughly compete ntpersonnel could hope 
to get a full effect, and then Colonel 
Callwell added, as a final refutation of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s argument, 
that numerical superiority in guns could 
not avail. His concluding argument, 
which was interesting, and to him new, 
_was that field-guns were not the most 
important weapons for this purpose of 
' home defence, but light howitzers and 
| mountain guns would, under the peculiar 
| conditions of fighting in this country, be 
more effective weapons. Colonel Call- 
| well’s theories were reinforced by most 
|students of war and by our military 
who had shown 
_ that it was impossible for inferior guns to 
stand up with success to guns of greater 
range and greater power. General Sir 
Ian Hamilton said, in a lecture at the 
United Service Institution a short time 
ago, that possibly three or four of these 
Territorial Army batteries might give 
a warm time to one battery of ‘the kind 
now in the possession of Continental 
armies. That was a disputable, but, 
at the best, not a very encouraging 


attaches in Manchuria, 





opinion. After all we came down tothis: 
was the Territorial Army intended for war 
or was it not ? The right hon. Gentleman 
said he trusted it would never be called 
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upon to fight at all, and if it was not 
intended for war it was a pity that 
money was being wasted on it. But ifit 
was intended for war he ventured to 
reiterate his assertion that both as to its 
training and equipment it was hopelessly 
ineffective and handicapped for the task 
which it would have before it. His 
criticism came under two heads, first 


Supply 


personnel, and, secondly, matériel. He | 


dealt with the personnel question and 
the training at some length last year, 


and he did not wish to weary the Com- | 


mittee by going into it again, but he 
might say that further consideration 


and consultation with artillery officers | 


only confirmed and strengthened the 
belief which he expressed on that occa- 
sion. Moreover, he believed, from all 
he could ascertain, that the officers of 
this proposed Territorial Artillery were 
awakening to the fact that they were 
being asked, or were going to be asked, 


to perform duties which they could not | 
possibly dis harge under the conditions 


proposed. Taking as a sort of touch- 
stone the amount of training that was 


given to the Lancashire Militia Field | 


Artillery, which produced results which 
were exceedingly creditable to the officers 
and men concerned, but which were not 
in any way high or very efficient, 
they could see that under the right 
hon. Gentleman’s scheme he proposed 
to give to ihe Territcrial Field Artillery 


not mcre than a quarter cr a fifth of the | 


training which was given to the Lancashire 
Field Artillery, and he did not provide 


what was the mainstay of that corp,, | 


a stiffenirg of one Regular gunner to 
eviry two Militiamen, and alo 40 or 
50 per cent. of the non-commissioned 


officers from the Regular Army. 


nght hon. Gentleman for giving him 
an opportunity of going down to 
Woolwich and seeing this new gun of 
the Territorial Army. It was most in- 
teresting, and he must say that the 
ingenuity with which the efficiency 
of the gun had been increased reflected 
the utmost credit upon the officers of the 
Ordnance Factory at Woolwich. They 
had succeeded in making a very passable 
brick with exceedingly little straw, but, 
after all, the gun itself was precisely the 
same gun that we had during the South 
African War, with the same range, ammu- 
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As to | 
materiel, he was much obliged to the | 
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| nition, and rifling, and as far as the man 
at the other end was concerned—the 
| enemy—the shell that reached him was 
| precisely the same as it was before, al- 
though it might reach him at a slightly 
greater rate of fire. But the individual 
|round was no more and no_ less 
effective than it was before. The 
carriage had been altered and greatly 
improved, and the result of that altera- 
| tion and improvement was that it was 
steadjer and led to an increased rate of 
firing, which he believed had advanced 
| to the maximum of ten or twelve rounds 
|@ minute, unaimed fire, as compared 
with the eighteen or twenty of 
the quick-firing gun of the Regular 
Forces. At any rate, it had only two- 
thirds of the rapidity of fire attai ed by 
a true quick-firing gun, which was so- 
called because the business of loading 
was one operation. The cartridge, the 
| Shell and the ignition were all in one. 
In the gun for the Territorial Army the 
cartridge, shell, and means of iguition were 
separate, and there were three operations 
r-quired for loading as compared with one, 
and it was that fact which reduced the 
rapidity of firing. Morcover, the result of 
the adoption of the very ingenious carriage 
made the gun more complicated than 
that of the quick firing-gun supplied to 
the Regular Forces. This handicapped 
comparatively untrained troops. It had 
another serious disadvantage. The 
right hon. Gentleman in answer to 
his Question had spoken about the 
;gun as being more mobile, but 
/he- found that the gun as now 
j altered was much heavier than it was 
| before ; it was, in fact, no lighter than 
| the 18-pounder quick-firing gun supplied 
to the Regular Army. 


Mr. HALDANE: It is more mobile 
because it carrries a good deal more 
ammunition. 


*Mr. ARTHUR LEE said he could 
not admit that a larger amount of 
ammunition was the same thing as 
increased mobility. It had nothing to 
do with mobility ; therefore, the right 
hon. Gentleman’s contention about the 
gun’s increased mobility fell to the ground. 
Then the gun had not a defensive shield 
such as was supplied to the guns for 
the Regular Army. 
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_ Mr. HALDANE: It will have. 


*Mr. ARTHUR LEE said he was very 
glad to hear that. Its absence would 
have a very bad moral effect on un- 
trained troops when they had to fight. 
To sum up, he admitted to the full that 
the 15-pounder converted gun was a much 
better weapon than it had been, but was 
still considerably inferior to the gun 
supplied to the Regular Army. Its 
effective range was much less, and it 
would be outranged and outclasséd by 
the guns with which it would have to 
fight. He must here relate his own 
personal experience of the lamentable 
moral effect that the equipping of un- 
trained troops with inferior weapons was 
bound to produce in war. During the 
campaign in Cuba he witnessed Volunteer 
regiments absolutely demoralised, be- 
cause they had been sent to the front 
with inferior weapon; to the Regular 
troop:. Yet they also had been told 
that the weapon which they had was 
most efficient and better suited, perhaps, 
to their requirements than any other, 
and that although the range was a little 
less, yet the bullet was more powerful. 
But, a3 scon as they cam? under fir», the 
effect of this was that these in- 
experience troops were beaten before 
the fight really commenced. He thought 
that was the universal experience of war. 
But to return for a moment to the 
book which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had recommended, and to _ its 
most interesting conclusions on the 
question of Home defence, Colonel 
Callwell said that what we wanted, 
in view of the ‘character of this 
country, were mountain guns and 
howitzers. This field gun did not ap- 
proximate either of those. Was the 
right hon. Gentleman going to accept the 
advice of this distinguished officer 2 Was 


he going to provide mountain guns and | 


howitzers for the Tervitorial Army ? 


Mr. HALDANE: 
included. 


I think they are 


*Mr. ARTHUR LEE: Perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman woull give them 
some more definite information as to the 
weapons with which the Force was to be 
armed. On this point, he ventured to 


{COMMONS} 
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from the point of morale, and of fighting 
efficiency, that if they were going to have 
this Territoria] Artillery at all, it should 
be armed with a gun at least equal to 
the gun of the Regular troops, alongs de 
which they would have to fight. After 
all, those extra guns would be invaluable 
as a Reserve; they would facilitate co- 
operation in war between the Regular 
Army and the Territorial Force, because 
they would avoid the con‘usion of two 
kinds of ammunition, and altogether he 
thought it was a point to which the right 
hon. Gentleman must address his atten- 
tion. The Territorial Army was bound 
to fail in war unless it was adequately 
trained and efficiently armed. In addition, 
he thought it was bound to fail in peace 
unless it was adequately, and even 
generously financed, and that entirely by 
the State. He did not believe it was 
possible to count upon any extensive 
private financial aid being forthcoming 
for the right hon. Gentleman’s scheme. 
He was already asking a great deal. 
The service in the Territorial Force, and 
perhaps even more. the service on the 
County Associations was very onerous. 
It was being given at present without 
stint and particularly by that class, 
the landowners of the country, who 
were the object of special attack 
by some of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s friends behind him. But there 
was a growing determination, so far 
as he could judge, in the County Associa- 
tions, to resist any kind of private sub- 
scriptions for the Territorial Force. As 
far as he could see the citizen was per- 
fectly will’ng to give his service, but the 
State must foot the Bill, and foot it 
amply. He believed the right hon. 
Gentleman’s scheme would collapse from 
sheer want of men unless there was some 
more generous financing in the direction, 
first, of providing separation allowance to, 
all married men in the ranks, and not 
merely to non-commissioned officers ; 
and, secondly, that the one shilling a 
head which was to be placed to the credit 
of the commanding officers must be 
expendabl> at their discretion, after con- 
sultation with their men. At present 
there was undoubtedly wide-spread alarm 
in the force, owing to the uncertainty as 
to what it was the War Office was going 
to ask of the Territorial soldier. He was 
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urge upon the right hon. Gentleman, both | talking the other day with a Volunteer 
| 2 
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officer, who told him that 100 men out of 


Supply 


the 113 in his compariy, as soon as they saw | 


the attestation form, announced that 
they would not join the Territorial Force. 
It was only by giving them a_ supper, 
with liberal refreshments, that he per- 
suaded them to defer their decision, and 
they promised to wait until the new 
attestation form was issued. He hoped 


the right hon. Gentleman would bring it | 
‘to let them off eight months out of 


out at the earliest possible moment 
and th:t it would be of a re:sonatble 
character. If it was not, the Territorial 
Army, which was the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s baby, would, he was afraid, not 
survive its bringing into the world. 
With regard to the very important 
question of the shortage of officers, the 
deficiency which the right hon. Gentleman 
disclosed was very alarming, 5,000 at 


home, and 3,000 in India. This was 
a pressing problem, and the right 


hon. Gentleman’s proposals to replace 
that deficiency were very optimistic, 
and, he feared, ineffective, to produce 
a class of officer sufficiently trained. 
The qualifications which the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed were so sketchy 
that they would really give these officers 
very little military value, if any at all. 
Take his scheme of « la suite officers. 
The right hon. Gentleman, who was a 
great linguist, was adopting a French 
expression to describe a German 
idea, and when he translated’ it into 
English it lost the whole of its substance. 
What was this « la suite system which he 
suggested as a parallel to that obtaining 
in Germany? There they allowed a 
young man who had satisfied the most 
severe educational, physical and_ social 
tests, to serve for one year, a3 a private, 
in the Regular Army as an “ein-jahrige” 
Volunteer. In that vear he w s spare | 
nothing of the tremendous training which 
the Frus-ian private soldier has to 
underg», After he had again passed 
the educational, physical, and social tests, 
he was given a commission as second 
lieutenant in the Landwehr. Every 
vear after that he was called out for ser- 
vice with the same fully - mobilised 
regiment in which he would have to 
serve in the event of war. Yet, after 
all this, it was a matter of com- 
plaint in Germany that these officers 
were not sufficiently trained. The 
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of & la suite officers was a mere caricature 
of what he had described. It would give 
no serious training at all. The right hon. 
Gentleman was going to take young 
gentlemen from public schools and the 
universities, who, comparatively speak- 
ing, had been playing at soldiers in 
the Volunteer corps of those institu- 
tions, and then, as the result of that 
very limited experience, he was going 
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the twelve, and was going to attach 
them for four months to a battalion at 
Aldershot. This, no doubt, would be a 
very interesting and enjoyable experience 
for them. They would do a certain 
amount of work, tempered with week- 
end visits to town, and he hoped he 
would not be thought wanting in respect 
if he suggested that they might be called 
“The Wild Oats Contingent.” At any 
rate, they would have little, if any, serious 
value as officers, and he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would stiffen up the con- 
ditions for these Reserve officers, if he 
wished them to be in any way effective. 
In conclusion he would only say thit 
whilst the intentions of the right hon. 
Gentleman no doubt were admirable, 
yet so far he had on'y reduced the 
substance of our defensive forces and 
offered us a shadow in exchange. The 
Government was mainly intent upon a 
reduction of Army expenditure, but 
the reduction they had effected in 
money was extremely slight, while the 
reduction in men was extremely serious. 
While the right hon. Gentleman had 
initiated a vast scheme dealing with both 
the Regular and Auxiliary Forces, they 
had yet to reap the projected benefits 
of it. While he did not wish to taunt 
the Secretary for War with swapping 
horses when crossing the stream, he did 
feel that the right hon. Gentleman 
was open to the charge of having ham- 
strung both his noble steeds as a pre- 
liminary to essaying the passage. 


*Str CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester- 
shire, Forest of Dean) said the non- 
professional cavalry and artillery were a 
point of the scheme of the right hon. 
Gentleman which they had seized on 
last year as being the touchstone to the 
value of the new proposals. The non- 
professional cavalry had already dis- 


tight hon. Gentleman’s proposed scheme ) appeared and with the exception of 
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the Irish Yeomanry the scheme of 
attaching any non-regular cavalry to 
the expeditionary force for any purpose 
whatever had been abandoned. As re- 
gards field artillery, those of them who 
had for a great number of years 
advocated the trial of the experiment 
of a partiy non-profess onal artillery, 
that was to say, of the Lancashire 
system, had always shrunk from the 
attempt to create a Volunteer Artillery, 
purely Voluntcer, or even a Militia 
Field Art llery, purely Militia. They had 
suggested a mix d basis or a Militia 
basis with a longer training than the 
ordinary Militia training. These ex- 
periments, of which the late Secretary 
for War preferred the Volunteer to the 
Militia and of which some of them 
rather preferred the Militia or Lancas- 
shire exper.ment, were stopped by the 
present Secretary of State, and he pro- 
posed to substitute a Field Artillery 
on the territorial system which had 
been described with a certain necessary 
amount of vagueness up to now. The 
very deep doubts that many of them 
entertained with regard to what was 
being done on this subject forced them 
to give special attention to the matter. 
With regard to other matters, they were 
very much in the position in which they 
had been for some time past, but this was 
one which was extremely pressing at 
this moment because the rural Volunteer 
was being swept away. The whole in- 
fantry of hisown Parliamentary division, 
for instance, which brought a great 
many recruits to the Regular Army, had 
been abolished, and the only thing 
that remained in the whole division, 
with the exception of a few troopers of 
the Gloucestershire Hussars, was Garrison 
Artillery, which he presumed would 
either be abolished or turned into Field 


Artillery. An hon. Member had | 
told him the other night, that he 
was called upon by his County 


Association to put down two battalions 
of Infantry Volunteers and to create 
Field Artillery. That gentleman’s brother, 
who was in the Regular Artillery, had 
informed him that the latter task was 
impossible of performance. It was a very 
pressing matter all over the country just 
now. It was a pity that in the answer 
to which reference had just now been 
made the technical word “ quick-firing ” 


Sir Charles Dilke, 


{COMMONS} 
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should be used of the converted gun, 
In the technical sense it was not a quick- 
firing gun. It did not answer to the 
definition of a quick-firing gun, so that it 
was rather a mistaken name. In regard 
'to weight, of course, our gun, even of 
the Regulars, was the heaviest of all guns, 
We had adapted a heavier field gun than 
any other Power, and all the other Powers 
concurred in thinking our Regular gun 
far too heavy. Now he came to the 
matter he wished to deal with in con- 
nection with this subject. The discipline 
of our Horse and Field Artillery had 
triumphed over the difficulties of the 
South African War. There was no 
portion of the British Army which had 
shown such a consistent discipline and 
courage in South Africa as did the Regu- 
lar Artillery, and they came through the 








The reduction of that force was a reduc- 
tion which prima facie should not take 
place until they saw their way to the new 
scheme by which it was to be replaced. 
It was a great pity that the experiment 
which was begun some years ago was 
not continued and that a proper trial was 
not made of the Lancashire scheme. 
Here again, as in many matters, there was 
no party capital to be made out of it. A 
large sum was taken year by year in the 
Estimates for increasing the three batteries 
to nine, but it was never done. Again 
with the mountain gun, the Monmouth- 
shire mountain battery was abolished by 
the late Government, and many of them 
raised a violent protest against the change 
at the time it was made. But there had 
been a tendency to represent the reten- 
tion of the number of men of the Field 








waiting until he had 


put in its place. 


retained rather accurately by the number 
of artillery horses, and in all previous 
changes they had been accustomed to 
take the number of horses as the test of 
the condition in which they were kept up. 
In recent years the Artillery horses im 
India had been constantly increased. 


the last two years for which they had 
figures. In this country they had been 
constantly decreased. His right hon. 
friend had ninety-nine batteries of Field 





Artillery at home. He was going to keep 


A very large increase had taken place in | 





War on universal admission triumphantly, | 


| Artillery by his right hon. friend as | 
something to | 
They could trace the | 
extent to which the artillery had been | 
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eighty-one of them as four-gun batteries, 
horsed, and eighteen as two-gun, horsed. 
He kept all, therefore, on what they used 
to call the Jower establishment, and 
eighteen on an establishment lower still. 
As for the Artillery to be substituted, 
for this they had the right hon. 
Gentleman’s own words as a test. He 
had said several times that no Artillery 
was of any use except the very best, and 
these words had been repeated by several 
officers of distinction who took part in two 
debates at the United Service Institution, 
one on the Canadian system and one on 
the Swiss system of Field Artillery: There 
it was pointed out that a very much 
larger amount of treining both in Canada 
and in Switzerland was given to Field 
Artillery than to the ordinary Militia, 
and the increasing need for it was ob- 
vious when they remembered the diffi- 
culties of that indirect fire which was 
now almost the only artillery fire 
in certain countries, and when they 
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would not be fined if, by force of circum” 
s‘ances, they were debarred from attend- 
ing drills. Any genuine excuse would 
be accepted. No commanding officer 
would exercise pressure on the men. 
They would be in the same position as 
before. For recruits, the number of 
drills was to be forty-five, of which thirty 
must be put in before camp, but some- 
times they would get three drills in one 
day. One of the officers asked what 
provision would be made for the drivers 
getting in their drills. Of course that 
was a most essential point. The driving 
accounted for the larger portion of the 
skilled or trained men in the artillery. 
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There were some, of course, who 
were more highly trained still, but 
they were fewer in number. The 


Colonel’s reply was that forty-five drills 
were required in the first year, but that 
three might be put in in one day. The 
adjutant said drivers would get a drill 


‘if they put in an appearance, and that 


. . | 
remembered the claim which the French | 
Camp was only for eight days, but if a 


had rightly made to have a four o1 five 


years start over Germany by the mere | 
fact of their knowledge of the quick- | 
| be ample time for the men to get in the 


fring gun. That claim was acknow- 


ledged by the Germans, and there were | 
German military writers of much dis- | 


tinction who had ealled attention to 
the permanent inferiority in which they 
stood. The importance of artillery wes 
shown by the fact that the French, who 
had a diminishing proportion of 
the population and of the money 
that Germeny had, were neverthe- 
less going to increase their artillery 
by no less than a third, bringing their 
artillery in 
a far higher strength than had ever been 
attained before by any Army in the world. 
He had asked the other day whether 


even the short training of the Field | 
| 
Was | 


presence at lectures would count also. 


man particularly wished it it might be 
extended to fifteen days, and there would 


required drills. These reassuring pro- 
mises to the Volunteers where they were 
changing to Field Artillery when they had 
had no experience whatever of artillery, 
except a certain amount of garr son 


| artillery work, led him to think that 


proportion to their Army to 


they would not be able to attain a high 
standard, even a Militia standard, for 
this Field Artillery. He did not believe 
in invasion or the probability of war, but 
they were going to spend a great deal 
of money on the creation of this 
Force and from any point of view it was 


necessary that the experiment should be 


Artillery now to be created 

a real training. Were even the! 
number of drills set down real drills ? | 
He had quoted recently the ad- | 


dresses given by two commanding officers | 
Garrison Artillery in the batteries on the 


and one adjutant, as to the number of 
these drills. The whole attempt of these 


officers was to persuade the men that | 


there was nothing in it and that, having | 
been nominal garrison gunners or in- | 


fantry private Volunteers, they could 
easily assume the new responsibilities, 


tried under circumstances likely to give 
satisfactory results. Supposing the 
artillery were to be employed, as was in- 
tended, against raids and in the defence 
of fortified river mouths, it was always 
assumed that there would be Territorial 
Field Artillery available, as well as the 


spot. For sucha service as that even they 
would require an amount of training, to 
get any results worthy of their expendi- 
ture, such as this system was not likely 
to provide. In the attempt to create 


a Divisional system with its proportion 


They were told, for instance, that they | 


of Field Artillery they were getting rid 


3 H 2 
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of Infantry Volunteers, who wished to 
remain in districts where a great deal 
of valuable service was given and 
where a spirit was kept up which was 
the very essence of the Volunteer 
movement, and which they would lose. 
It was, of course, much easier to get the 
men together in towns, but what would 
be the effect of these proposals upon that 
spirit, which they wished to retain, and 
upon the recruiting for the Regulars and 
the Yeomanry ? He was afraid it would 
mean the total extinction in all the rural 
counties of the existing Infantry Volun- 
teers. What had happened in his own 
division he imagined was happening all 
over the country in the rural parts. In 
his division of Gloucestershire they 
had three companies of infantry, 
but one had already come under the 
Welsh scheme. It was too far for 
the Gloucestershire men to go, and 
the result was that they had been dis- 
banded. Only that day he had received 
the information that the Gloucestershire 
County Committee had disbanded the 
other two companies, so that they were 
now left with no Territorial Infantry 
at all in his division. In the rural parts 
good results could not be obtained so 
cheaply 2s in the more closely concen- 
trated districts. For this reason, he 
expected that his Artillery would also 
be disbanded. They would not be able 
to. get the same men to come into 
their Field Artillery, and it was idle to 
rely upon the chance of getting the same 
men to come into the new Territorial 
Artillery. The present diminution in 
the strength of the artillery, in spite of 
the retention of 2,000 men, was, he 
thought, clear from the figures as to 
artillery horses. The total of Horse 
and Field Artillery horses at home had 
fallen off very fast indeed. Last year 
they had fallen to 9,880, and they had 
fallen this vear by between 800 and 900, 


and, in addition, they must deduct, he | 


thought, 1,500 as being admittedly unfit. 
That fall had taken place before any- 
thing had been created to put inits place. 
Infantry were being got rid of, and the 
proposed experiment, which had already 
broken down in the matter of attaching 
Yeomanry as divisional cavalry to the 
Regular Army in the field, was destined 
to failure as regards artillery if pursued 
on the same plan. 


Sir Charles Dilke. 


{COMMONS} 
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*Mr. BELLOC (Salford, 8.) said the 


remarks he was about to make were 
intended for the purpose of affording 
some suggestions upon vital points 
touched upon by the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite and by the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Forest of 
Dean. Inthe first place, by the turn the 
debate was taking it was clear that the 
House appreciated, as he thought all 
weighty opinion in Europe appreciated, 
| that artillery was the point. Gunners 
| were often amused by the other arms of 
{the service, and nowhere more than in 
|Germany, of exaggerating the impor- 
tance of their arm. He could not see 
| how any man of historical reading, still 
less any man with a knowledge of con- 
|temporary Europe, could doubt that 
| artillery was invariably the point. In 
the future, other things being equal, ina 
| contest between two rival forces the 
artillery would more than ever be the 
| deciding thing. In the case of the par- 
| ticular Auxiliary Force which they were 
|proposing to establish the question 
| before them was whether the artillery 
| was sufficient for its purpose or not. 
| Nobody would deny that if _ this 
(country had a _ bottomless purse 
‘and unlimited resources, with a 
| different history and past, they would 
| prefer a Regular Force and that force 
jonly. They had, however, to recog- 
| nise the fact that it was proposed to form 
/an Auxiliary Force and that the artillery 
for that force should also be auxiliary. 
| He knew that there was a great deal to 
| be said against that proposition. For 
}example, a somewhat parallel case— 
| though not strictly parallel—was Austria- 
| Hungary, where there was a system of 
| Militia Reserve, but the artillery was kept 
| professional. In Switzerland, the artillery 
|received a more extensive and regular 
| training than the infantry. There were 
| circumstances in this country, and chiefly 
social] circumstances, which would pro- 
bably make for the strengthening of 
}an Auxiliary Force if the artillery of 
| that force remained auxiliary. So long 
'as they depended upon an Auxiliary 
Force, with the present temper of the 
| English people and the comparatively 
| small choice offered, all these things pro- 
| bably made it wise that our Auxiliary 
| Force should be homogeneous, and that 
the artillery should be auxiliary like 
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the rest. What they had to consider 
next was whether for the moment the 
artillery proposed passed a certain mini- 
mum of efficiency, and when they were 
dealing with what he would not call a 
makeshift, but a second best, that 
was the point they had to decide. He 
agreed that it was not all they wanted, 
but they had to consider whether what 
was proposed in regard to the artillery 
passed that minimum of efficiency as 
far as personnel and mat’riel were con- 
cerned. As to the personnel, he had 
said before in that House, and he thought 


it was the very generally received opinion, | 
that more training for the artillery would | 


be a good thing, and especially for the 
drivers. 


drills, and they could not make a driver 
at all with lectures. The training, in 
his opinion, was insufficient, and there 
was a very 


side of the scheme he could not say, 
but if one had a perfectly free hand 


in the matter, the first thing one would | 


think about would be an increase in 
the efficiency of the personnel, which 
he thought ought to be kept auxiliary. 
As to the mat‘riel, there were, h; thought, 
strong points of criticism against the 
converted 15-pounder. The weight 
behind the team was, with its ammuni- 
tion, over 40 cwt. That was too 
heavy, and so was the 18-pounder. 
He believed that the 18-pounder was 
designed in a hurry after the lesson 
of the South African war, and before 
that lesson had been sufficiently digested. 
But since that time they had had the 
lesson of the Manchurian campaign, 


in which the Japanese Artillery, of | 


which the initial velocity was wholly 
inferior to the Russian, had the great 
advantage of lightness, and that probably 
made the chief difference between the 
two artilleries. But if they complained 
of the weight of the converted 15-pounder, 
they must complain, also, of the weight 
of the 18-pounder. There was no great 
advantage in the substitution of the 
one for the other in the matter of weight 
bhind the team. The converted 15- 
pounder did not use fixed ammunition, 
and that was a disadvantage which 
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He was not going to return | 
to that subject at any length, but they | 
could not make a driver in forty-five | 


strong case indeed for in- | 
creasing the efficiency of the personnel. | 
How that would fall upon the financial | 
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it was difficult to exaggerate. The 
whole feeling of a man who used fixed 
ammunition was different from that 
of the man who used ammunition 
in which the ignition charge and pro- 
jectile were in three separate pieces. 
If they took men out of the Auxiliary 
Force—which was not et all an im- 
probable circumstance—and° tried to 
turn them into trained artillery, the 
'fact that they were not in the habit 
of using fixed ammunition would be a 
very serious drawback. Granting the 
disadvantages of which he had spoken, 
and which might be taken as temporary, 
no one doubted that they would eventu- 
‘ally have to convert their limbers and 
waggons for the use of fixed ammunition, 
and the whole thing turned upon whether 
they got sufficient rapidity of fire, and, 
'in his opinion, rapidity of fire would 
'be everything in modern warfare. 
|The whole thing turned on the question 
whether they could get rapidity of firing 
sufficiently. The House knew that there 
was considerable controversy on the 
Continent for many years as to the ad- 
| vantage of this rapid firing. There was 
a considerable school in Germany who 
| denied that it was an advantage, but they 
had been converted. We also had been 
converted, though very tardily. This was 
| not a matter suitable to debate, but by 
| way of affirmation of that view, if his 
| personal opinior was worth anything, 
| he would state that rapidity of fire would 
| be everything in the moment of war. 
| The results of the 15-pounder gun com- 
| pared with the regular gun as 12 to 18. 
|The House would agree with him that 
rapidity of fire depended more on the 
personnel of the Army than anything 
else. They might have a gun that would 
nominally get rid of thirty projectiles a 
minute, but the coolness of the man who 
|was laying it counted for more 
‘in the rapidity of firing than any- 
thing else. The fact that one gun 
had a somewhat slower rate of 
fire than another was not the im- 
portant point. What we wanted was 
the proper personnel to work the guns. 
As to the question of range, he thought 
it was the experience of all those who 
had seen an actual campaign that 
when they got beyond 4,000 yards it 
did not very much matter with Field 
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Artillery what the range was. The 
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fact that the 15-pounder had more initial 
velocity than the 18-pounder was for our 
climate and under any circumstances 
in which it was likely to be used com- 
paratively unimportant. What happened 
in the Manchurian campaign was a 
stronger point in regard to the question 
of range than any theorising on the 
matter. 
15-pounder had a shorter range than the 


Supply 


18-pounder did not seem to matter, and | 


the fact that the projectile was of less 


weight seemed to him to be actually | 


an advantage. He did not think' 
the weapon, which was merely a 
transition weapon, was a matter of 


very great importance, but the training 
of the personnel did seem to him to be a 
matter of grave and immediate im- 
portance. 


' Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Hatpane, Haddington): I 
do not rise for the purpose of replying 
generally to the broad points which have 
been raised in the debate. I desire to 
answer the questions which have been 
raised in regard to the artillery. I 
think it will be for the convenience of the 
Committee that I should deal with these 
points now. The first is a broad one, 
and it has been admirably dealt with by 
my hon. friend the Member for South 
Salford. We had to face the broad 
question whether it was desirable to 
give the Territorial Force artiilery at all. 
My right hon. friend the Member for the 
Forest of Dean rather considers that it 
would not be desirable. 

*Sirr CHARLES DILKE: I am in 
favour of a mixed system. 


Mr. HALDANE: I am not sure how 
far the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
ppposite goes—whether he would take 
the Austrian Militia system of giving 
Regular artillery to the Volunteer Field 
Force. On that I have to say that 
the Government took a very strong view, 
and I myself took a very strong view. 
I do not believe that you can put heart 
into a Territorial Force raised on a 
volunteer basis unless you show that 
you are relying upop them for all arms. 
And how are you going to get the finest 
quality of men unless you give them a 
chance ? 


Mr. Belloc. 


{COMMONS} 


The fact that the converted | 
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from big towns in the main like Glasgow 
and Sheffield, where you have artisans 
who are very highly technically trained 
men familiar with the working of the 
complicated mechanism that modern guns 
possess, and who are far in advance by 
their previous civilian training of the 
average man whom you take into the 
ranks and train. Sheffield and Glasgow 
| have been particularly to the fore in the 
past, and they are showing a disposition 
| toleadin the future. I admit that I have 
no hope of getting artillery as good as 
you could get if you gave men a very 
long training and took them together, 
but I do think it is worth while in making 
a beginning to try and get the best 
‘civilian talent in the country. I do 
not believe you will get a Territorial 
Army unless you make it an Army 
complete in all arms. The very essence 
of the plan is to bring in all arms and 
have as complete an organisation as you 
can, and as like to the organisation of the 
Regular Army. It is perfectly true 
that it is difficult to get people to give a 
great deal of time to this matter, and 
that the training for Field Artillery makes 
a great strain upon the time of the 
average Volunteer. But if the hon. 
and gallant Memberffopposite had seen, 
as I have seen, the keenness with which the 
artisans in the towns have come out and 
manned their batteries, worked at them, 
taken a pride in them, studied their 
mechanism, and gone out into the field 
with Regular artillery with a full desire 
to show that they can do as well as the 
Regular troops, he would realise that 
there is a stimulus behind these men 
which makes up for a good deal of the 
lack of opportunity. We have considered 
it worth while to make the experiment, 
and our only desire is to ask for as much 
training as we can get consistently with 
the civilian occupations of these men. 
I have spoken so far of the personnel. 


' Tcome now to the matériel, and I think 
_ there has been a good deal of exaggeration 
as to the shortcomings of the gun. I 
admit at once that it is not as fine a 
weapon as our own new field gun, which 
is second to none in the world. I am 
glad to say we are ahead in our field gun— 
I will not say of France—but of most 
of the other Powers. But when you 
compare the converted 15-pounder with 


The Field Artiilery is recruited | the German gun it is very instructive. 
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Mr. ARTHUR LEE: Is this the 
latest German gun ? 


Mr. HALDANE: It is the gun that 
the German Army have. The German 
gun has an effective range of 5,500 
yards, our converted 15-pounder of 
5,900 yards, so that we are ahead in that. 
The muzzle velocity of the German gun 
is 1,525, and of our gun 1,581. In regard 
to the number of bullets in the shrapnel, 
ours is 230, and the Germans 300, and as 
regards the weight of projectiles, ours is 
14 against the Germans 15. That is a 
very good comparison, for you cannot 
say that a gun which has a greater 
muzzle velocity and a greater effe:tive 
range is deficient when compared with 
another. But even admitting—which 
I think is questionable—that the German 
gun is a better gun, it is not very largely 
a better gun, and it cannot be said that 
you are arming the Volunteer Force with 
an imperfect gun. I would like to arm 
the Volunteer Force wi'h the 18-pounder, 
but I suppose the House realises that 
that is a process which would run away 
with a great deal of money. 


Str HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) : Never mind that. 


Mr. HALDANE: I would like not to 
mind it, but there are other people who 
would mind me, and very properly, if I 
were guilty of any such extravagance. 
We are beginning by giving the citizen 
Army a weapon which is good and 
efficient, but you are not bound to 
give it the best weapon all at once. 
Now I come to the other point about 
this gun. It has a more rapid rate of 
fire. Of course, it has not fixed 
ammunition, and the other gun has 
fixed ammunition, and the result is 
that, working at high pressure, you 
can probably get twenty rounds out 
of the 18-pounder for twelve that you 
can get out of the new gun. But to 
get that rate at all it is a fancy perform- 
ance. It can be done, but you cannot 
do it in the aimed firing. But when 
you come to taking aim as an ordinary 
thing the approximation is probably 
closer, for the time that it takes to adjust 
the shrapnel limits the use of the gun. 
Therefore, no doubt you do get materially 
quicke* fire when you have fixed ammuni- 
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tion. Fixed ammunition is an extremely 
stimulating thing, but the disadvantage 
is not so overwhelming as to put the 
gun with compound ammunition out 
of the category of a good and effective 
gun in the field. Fixed ammunition 
is heavier to carry. In the case of the 
converted 15-pounder there are forty- 
six rounds in 42 cwts., and in the case 
of the 18-pounder there are twenty- 
four rounds in 42 ewts. I do not deny 
that the fixed ammunition, when it is 
got up to the gun, is much more satis- 
factory for the purpose of quick firing 
in large quantities. 


(Army Estimates). 


Mr. ARTHUR LEE: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman explain in what way 
the converted 15-pounder is more mobile 
than the 18-pounder ? 


Mr. HALDANE: Simply because 
more ammunition can be carried with 
fewer wagons. What is the use of 
mobile guns if you have not mobile 
ammunition? The two go together. 
I agree that the question of mountain 
artillery has been neglected in this 
country. In order to meet that diffi- 
culty the Government are arming the 
Highland Division Artillery with mountain 
guns. With regard to the Regular 
Artillery, on which I have been challenged, 
when the Government came into office 
we found a state of things which I am 
sure could not have been anticipated, 
but which shows the difficulty of military 
organisation. There are nominally on 
paper, ninety-nine batteries of field 
artillery at home, but you could not put 
more than forty-two batteries in the 
field, because no provision had been 
made for the increased number of men 
of the ammunition columns. No Power, 
so far as I know, possesses in its divisional 
ammunition columns.a large proportion 
of highly-trained soldiers. They put 
in any sort of people who have sufficient 
training to go into the ammunition 
columns. The Government propose to 
do better than that. The first question 
we asked ourselves was, what number 
of guns is wanted for a field force com- 
posed of all or nearly all the troops 
which we have at home for the purpose 
of the Cardwell system, and organised 
in six divisions? Six divisions, so 
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organised are a much larger expedition- | 
ary force than we have hitherto been | 
What | 


in a position to send abroad. 
the Government aimed at doing was 
to arm that force with just so much 
artillery as would enable us to mobilise 
that force effectively, and not merely 
on paper. From the ninety-nine existing 
batteries of field artillery we took sixty-six 
batteries, including howitzers. We pro- 
pose to form the remaining thirty-three 
batteries into training brigades at a low 
establishment, and to train people on a 
Militia basis so as to provide the 15,000 
men who are wanted for the ammunition 
columns and the wastage of war. 


» Mr. WYNDHAM (Dover): Are the 
thirty-three batteries mentioned by the 
right hon. Gentleman to be taken for 
the Artillery Special Reserve, and not 
for the Territorial Force ? 


Mr. HALDANE: 
Special Reserve only. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: There will be 
sixty-six battalions left. If fifty-four 
batteries are taken for the expeditionary 


force, what will be done with the balance ? | 


Mr. HALDANE: The sixty-six bat- 
teries include howitzers, 
ninety-nine batteries include howitzers. 
I believe there will be fifty-four batteries 
of field artillery and twelve of howitzers. 
The training brigades, if they are success- 
ful, will provide 15,000 men. They 
are at work, and into them will be con- 
verted the Garrison Militia Artillery. 
which have ceased to be of use and which 
havea persorn?/ of over 12,000men. The 
purpose is to provide, not for the Terri- | 
torial Force, but for the Regular Artillery. 
The Government have gone on the prin- 
ciple of keeping the artillery of the 
Territorial Force and of the Regular 
Force absolutely 
for the other would be to go back to the 
old state of confusion. We cannot get 
military efficiency unless we have clear 
principles, and clear principles demand 
that we should not use what belongs to | 
one force for another force. That being 
So, we are producing sixty-six batteries 
of field artillery, including howitzers, 
to be the artillery complement of the six 
divisions of the expeditionary force. 


Mr. Haldane. 


{COMMONS} 


For the Artillery | 


just as the| 


distinct. To use one | 
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The point made against me is, “ What 
is left ?” Why should there be anything 
left 2 Nobody contemplates that the 
whole of the six divisions shall be sent 
abroad unless we feel that we can rely 
upon the Navy and the Territorial Force 
to protect us against invas on. If there 
is reason to apprehend invasion we can 
_keep two divisions at home. That will 
give us a much larger and more effective 
‘force than we have ever had _ before, 
because it is a force as large as two 
Army corps, and complete in all arms, 
This force will be provided with artillery 
and ammunition columns, and with six 
months wastage of war, which we have 
never had before. I am speaking, not 
of that which has been accomplished, 
but of what the Government hope will 
_be produced by the machinery that is 
at work. I do not pretend that these 
| things have been worked out. We are 
“discussing a plan; and the most perfect 
plan is a plan that will give us, not only 
ammunition columns, but also wastage 
‘of war. That is what we will get by 
turning thirty-three batteries into train- 
ing brigades. Therefore this is an in- 
finitely better arrangement than the old 
one. If anybody where should 
'we be if we were invaded and wanted 
Regular Artillery and our six divisions 
were away, my answer would be, where 
| should we have been if we had sent our 
| forty-two batteries of artillery abroad 
and the remainder of the guns of the 
| ninety-nine batteries ? Under the new 
| system we shall be better off by twenty- 
four batteries than under the old system. 
We shall have a much larger expedition- 
jary force, and if we apprehend danger 
Ws shall not send the whole of it abroad. 
We shall be able to do as much as before 
land still preserve our safety. The 
| Government wish to work the artillery 
of the Territorial Force and of the 
| Regular Force independently of each 
|other, except in certain points where 
| we have specially connected them. To 
| 


asks 


mix up the artillery of the two forces 
jwould be a cardinal sin against that 
| principle. 


| Sir HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 

| Ce ntral) said he was highly pleased to 
| hear me statement which the right hon. the 
| £e Secretary of State for War had made with 
| regard to the artillery of the Territorial 
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Force. They were cordially indebted to | out would be cancelled, but he did not 
the right hon. Gentleman for maintaining | know whether they had been altered or 
with difficulty the view he had adopted} not. He had not himself seen or heard 
in the face of expert opinion. The Vol-| any authoritative declaration on the 
unteers had done what they could with | subject. 

regard to the artillery and were willing | 
to try and do more. He referred par-; Mr. HALDANE said the new form 
ticularly to the efforts which had/ had been in the Vote Office since Monday 
been made by the people of Sheffield afternoon. 

and Glasgow. But he would not be 
doing right if he did not tell the, Str HOWARD VINCENT was glad 
right hon. Gentleman that there was a| to hear that the document had been 
little feeling in Sheffield about the withdrawn. It was high time it was, as 
battery of horse artillery being taken it was such a foolish one. How it could 
away and put into a rural district possibly have been issued he could not 
in the West Riding. The experts, conceive, but it was a great waste of 
of whom the Secretary for War spoke, money to have 500,000 of them printed 
said that the artificers who re-|/and sent round and then withdrawn. 
sided in Sheffield would not be able In connection with the Territorial Force 
to take part in the battery drills. he hoped that in the future before any 
That was a question which the Secre- | document of such a character was issued 
tary for War should look into again. | the greatest care would be taken not to put 
He thought that the Secretary for | into it ridiculous things about imprison- 
War owed some apology to theright hon.) ment and hard labour, religion and 
Member for the Forest of Dean and the baptism, and all sorts of things. He 
hon. Member for the City of Edinburgh had not seen the new form, but an hon. 
with regard to the whole cost of the friend near him said that hard labour 
Territorial Force. These Members told| was in it still; it was a great pity if 
the right hon. Gentleman last year that | that was the case. He wished to know 
the cost of the Territorial Force would be | whether the organisation of the Terri- 
largely in excess of that of the Yeomanry torial Force in London would be con- 
and Volunteers; and the hon. Member | tinued under the old system of brigades 
for Shropshire told him that his calcula-; under colonels of the several regi- 
tions were erroneous. To-day the Secre- ments of Guards. Of course, nobody 
tary for War had admitted in full that had the slightest fault to find with 
the new Territorial Force was going | regard to those gallant officers who had 
to cost a great deal more per man always taken the greatest interest in 
than the old Yeomanry and Volunteers. the Volunteers, and had done all they 
That was a very different statement could to advance their efficiency. The 
indeed from the assurances given last object of the new organisation was that 
year on the strength of which the} the brigadiers should be with their 
House passed the Territorial Army Act. | brigades if they were mobilised. Would 
No one could accuse the Secretary of | not the colonels of Guards in the event 
State for War of intentionally misleading | of mobilisation be required by their own 
the House, but still the fact remained | regiments? 

that he came down now and said that all 
his prophecies of economy had been) Mr. HALDANE: No; their duties 
falsified and the force, it appeared, was in their regiments can be performed by 
going to cost a very great deal more per substitutes. These officers will go to 
man than the old Yeomanry and Volun- their brigades of the Territorial Force 
teers. It was to be hoped that the and command them. 


country would get an improved value for 
this extra cost, and that they would get; Sitr HOWARD VINCENT: Will they 


as many men as they did in the old! receive the same pay as the brigadiers in 
Volunteers and the Yeomanry, but at the | the country ? 

present time it did not appear that they | 

would. He hoped that the extra- | Mr. HALDANE: No; _ because in 


rdinary old attestation forms which went | peace-time these officers still have to 
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perform their duties in connection with 
their regiments. 


Sirk HOWARD VINCENT said he 
understood that the brigadiers in the 
country received an allowance of £150 
while these colonels of Guards got £800 
a year. 

Mr. HALDANE: As colonels in the 
Guards. 


Sir HOWARD VINCENT inquired 
if that was to continue,. and if a war 
eccurred they were to give up their 
colonelcies of the Guards and go as 
brigadiers of the Territorial Force. 


Mr. HALDANE: Yes. 


Sirk HOWARD VINCENT said it 
seemed to be rather an extravagant 
way of managing that a brigadier should 
receive £150 a year in the Provinces, 
and £800 a year as a colonel of the Guards 
in London. If the right hon. Gentleman 
did not look closely into the expenses 
of every detail he would find the cost of 
the Territorial’ Army would very much 
exceed the cost of the old Volunteers 
and Yeomanry. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had a paper scheme of cavalry, 
infantry, and artillery in exact numbers, 
no redundancy here or there, but whether 
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officer ; but apart from this note of per- 
sonal grievance, he felt sure that every 
Member of this House would agree with 
him that the question was one of really 
vital importance to the efficiency and 
success of our Army. He had no doubt 
that the figures given by the Secretary 
of State for War were accurate, but he 
did not quite understand how the right 
hon. Gentleman arrived at them. He 
took for granted that the shortage of 
5,000 officers for the Home Forces did 
not apply in any great degree to the 
infantry battalions of the Line, for most 
infantry regiments appeared to be fairly 
complete in that respect, and in the case 
of regiments which had lost battalions 
through disbandment, there were a num- 
ber of supernumerary officers waiting 
outside, so to speak, and ready to join as 
any opportunity for re-absorption pre- 
sented itself. The startling deficiency of 
ofticers in the Brigade of Guards appeared 
to have been made good. The shortage 
in question therefore seemed to exist 
mainly in cavalry regiments the Special 
Reserve, and Territorial battalions. The 
lack of an adequate supply of officers for 
cavalry regiments seemed, as usual, to 
be due almost entirely to the expense of 
living in such regiments. And, as long 
as present social conditions continued, he 
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| did not see how life in a cavalry regiment 


could possibly be made comfortable for a 
poor man, even if official and necessary 


he would find that the officers and men | &Xpenses were cut down to the lowest 


would come forward so readily under 
such a system was he thought very 
doubtful indeed. But whatever he did 
the right hon. Gentleman would have to 
watch very carefully the registration of 
the force and the expenses, and not make 
a difference between the expense of 
carrying it on in the counties and the 
Metropolis, and members of the Terri- 
torial Force should have equal oppor- 
tunities of advancement-in all parts of 
the country. 


*Mr. BENNETT (Oxfordshire, Wood- 
stock) said he would like, with the per- 
mission of the House, to refer for a few 
minutes to a question already discussed 
at some length on these Estimates, he 
meant the question of the shortage of 
officers. He had known from personal 
experience how difficult it was to have 
to command a company of Volunteers for 
years without the help of any subaltern 


Mr. Haldane. 


| 








| possible figure. 


So far as any deficiency 
in the commissioned ranks affected 
infantry battalions it was due first and 
chiefly to the absence of a “ living wage.” 
He had known scores of men at the 
University and elsewhere whe had _ been 
compelled to abandon any thought of 


military service on those grounds. 
Young men of promise and ability 


naturally thought twice before they em- 
barked on a career which provided them 
with £90 at the start, and £200 when 
they had risen to captain’s rank. That 
question of the inadequate payments made 


| to an officer would have to be faced by the 


country sooner or later; in that case, as 
in all cases, if the country wanted a really 
good article they ought to pay a reason- 
able price for it. Any small and paltry 
increment in the pay would be useless ; 
in fact, glad as he and other Members of 
this House were to see the private soldier 
in the receipt of more money, he felt 
rather sceptical as to the real efficiency 
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of this increased pay in the matter of 
securing additional recruits. Most officers 
who had experience of recruiting would, 
he thought, admit that not one recruit 
out of a dozen when he enlisted cared 
about or knew about the payment which 
he would receive. This question of pay 
was not really one of the most operative 
causes in the supply of recruits for the 
Regular Army. On the other hand, no 
heavy increase in an officer’s pay seemed, 
at any rate for the moment, to be ex- 
pected in view of the swollen Estimates. 
A second cause which probably tended 
to act as a deterrent was the discomfort 
and heavy expense entailed upon married 
oflicers from constant removals and 
changes, and further, the lack of houses for 
themselves and their families at military 
centres like Tidworth and the Curragh. 
Further, it was probably fair to say 
that the unjust obloquy sometimes 
directed against our officers in news 
papers and public utterances acted as a 
source of discouragement. Officers were 
frequently spoken of as if they were 
hopelessly lazy, self-indulgent, and in- 
efficient. They all remembered the 
unworthy epigram of the South African 
war period, “ Lions led by asses.” Anda 
noble Lord, who was intimately connected 
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with military affairs and ought to have 
known better, alluded the other day to | 
subalterns who were to be found after | 
one o'clock reading a novel with their | 
feet on the fender. He ventured, how- | 
ever, to think that most military messes | 
would be drawn blank in the afternoon, | 
and even if a tired subaltern were found | 
at such an hour reading a novel it was 
quite likely that he had already been hard 
at work from 6 am. or 7 am. on- 
wards—an hour at which his noble 
critic had not yet emerged from his 
bed—or had even spent the preceding 
night at some damp spot on Salisbury 
Plain or the environs of Aldershot. 
He would, however, like to join issue 
on one point with the exceedingly in- 





teresting speech of the hon. Member for 
South East Durham, who had maintained | 
that the alleged stringency of our Army | 
examinations kept many suitable young | 
men from joining the service. The hon. | 
Member had spoken of examinations as a 
method of weeding out incapables—or 
words to that effeet—but a qualifying 
examination like that of the Army 
Entrance had of course a_ positive 
aspect—it guaranteed to the nation and 
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the taxpayer a certain standard of ability 
in the young men who were to train our 
troops and control our forces. The hon 
Member had described our young officers 
as ‘“‘paragons of virtue and knowledge,” 
but, so far at any rate as knowledge was 
concerned, such a description was really 
extravagant. He had acted as an examiner 
for many years inthe entrance examina- 
tion for Woolwich and Sandhurst, and he 
could assure the House that the standard 
of that examination, while quite creditable 
and adequate, could not be fairly described 
as unduly high. The young men who 
succeeded in it appeared to correspond 
with, say, the rather better class of pass 
men at Oxford or Cambridge ; and as re- 
gards the mathematical test to which the 
hon. Member alluded very few indeed 
of the Infantry and Cavalry Cadets took 
the more advanced paper, and the general 
standard was very far removed from that 
of the humblest honour man_ in 
the class lists of the Universities. 
As to examinations for promotion, such 
tests were, of course, always irksome to 
any man after twenty-five, but neverthe- 
less he thought that few thoughtful 
soldiers would seriously advocate their 
abolition ; in some cases, indeed, if these 
further examinations did not exist, an 
otticer would never open another military 
book after he joined his regiment. The 
familiar statement had been made in a 
previous speech that owing to the severe 
educational tests at present in vogue the 
great Duke of Wellington were he alive 
to-day would be unable to enter the 
service. He probably would not, and if 
he succeeded he would be of very little 
use. These analogies from the early 
part of last century were quite value- 


less. Doubtless badly educated officers 
and men fought well in the Penin- 
sula or at Waterloo, but then they 


fought against armies as badly educated 
as themselves. The hon. Member for 
S.E. Durham had told the House that he 
had come across highly educated men who 
could not fight. What inference did he 
wish them to draw—that uneducated 
soldiers were more efficient than ed- 
ucated ones? He sincerely hoped that 
that popular athletic fetish —the man 
with a minimum of brains, a modicum of 
character, and a great deal of muscle— 
would not be unduly worshipped at the 
War Office. To recommend any lowering 
of the standard of military education 
seemed to him a veritable counsel of 
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despair in an age when warfare was daily | 
becoming more scientific, and specialised 
knowledge was, so to speak, in the spirit 
of the times. Could anybody imagine 
such a proposal being made at Berlin or 
Tokio? ‘The military value of badly | 
educated enthusiasts was not at all borne | 
out by experience. The so- called “lessons | 
of the South African War” had long | 
ceased to interest the British public, | 

but after all the fact remained that the | 
brunt of such carnage as took place in | 

that war at Colenso, * Belmont, Graspan, | 
Magersfontein, Spion Kop and Paarde- | 
berg, was borne almost exclusively by | 
British Regular troops, led by trained and | 
educated ofticers, while irregular officers | 
possessing equal courage, but the merest | 
modicum of training were, as a general | 
rule, from a military standpoint, hope- | 
lessly inferior. As regards the supply of | 
officers for the Special Reserve and the | 
Territorial Army, he thought that the | 
grant of £20 in the former case would 
prove most useful, and would often be a 
real inducement to a young man of limited | 
means. The right hon. Gentleman’sscheme | 
for securing a ‘supply of officers from four- | 
teen Universities was highly ingenious, | 
and he hoped it would work well. But | 
there was one rather disconcerting fact. | 
Something like 50 per cent. of the young | 
men who served in the University corps | 
at Oxford—the same was probably true 
of Cambridge—were intending to take | 
Holy Orders. The bacillus of warlike | 
enthusiasm seemed to find a peculiarly 
acceptable resting place in the clerical 
organism. The University corps usually 
numbered some half-dozen clergymen 
among its ofticers, and he considered that 
the presence of young clerics in red 


Supply 


| 
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| promotion—-at any rate under 
| economic conditions. 


‘employers of labour— 





jackets at a military mess was ridiculous 
and somewhat depressing. He was afraid 
that that fact—the large percentage of | 
future parsons in a University corps would 
seriously upset any calculations as to the | 
supply of officers from such a source. At | 
any rate he sincerely hoped that not a 
penny of public money would be spent on | 
any young man who, after his period of 
training, intended to take orders. No 
less a sum than £8 10s. a year could, 
under the new regulations, be spent on a 
man who in a year or two would exchange | 
his red jacket for a black coat and 
so become quite useless — he meant, 
of course, from a military point of 
view. <A great deal of nebulous and 
ill-informed talk was indulged in with 


Mr. Bennett. 


| issued. 
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reference to the question of promotion 
from the ranks. The hon. Member for 
Stoke felt strongly upon this point, but 
then he was a contirmed optimist 
in military matters. He had, ey, 
declared that directly an invader set foot 
on the shores of England a “million 
bayonets would flash in the sunlight.” 

The hon. Member probably believ ed that 
officers could be produced with equal 
facility, and the only foolish thing that 
his hon. friend the Member for Leicester 
ever said in his hearing was his sugges- 
tion that military training was of little 
practical value, and that if a shrewd 
Scottish labourer were turned ont on a 
dark night and told to find his way to 
some definite point—perhaps, say, a 
| public-house—that would be far more 
useful training than anything that could 
be supplied at Sandhurst. The fact was 
that there was probably very little 
‘demand amongst the rank and file for 
existing 
What sergeant- 
“Major % at, say, thirty-five, would seriously 
desire to become a subaltern with less 
| than £2 a week, and the certainty that if 
he were still a captain at forty-five he 
would be compelled to leave the service ! 
As regards the County Associations he 
regretted that in some cases they had 
not co-opted a larger number of the local 
the most fruitful 
fresh recruits. 


source for furnishing 


Further, there was undoubtedly a lurking ° 


suspicion abroad in many places that the 
War Office officials did not evince a very 
sympathetic spirit towards the new 
Territorial Army. He hoped that this 
suspicion was not well founded. He 
welcomed the new form of attestation in 
lieu of the forbidding document previously 
He believed that a highly placed 
official at the War Office in reviewing the 
earlier and more drastic edition of the 
form in question had said, amongst a 
number of ofticers, “ Well, if that doesn’t 
chcke them off nothing will.” Unless the 
new movement had real and _ practical 
sympathy and encouragement from the 
authorities he was afraid that those in 


the counties who were doing their best 


for the Territorial Army would be 
seriously handicapped. 
*Mr. WYNDHAM (Dover): I feel 


some compunction in intervening thus 
early, all the more after the breezy 
speech of the hon. Member, which has 
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exhilarated our proceedings. I do not 
propose to follow in a similar vein. I 
owe an apology to the Committee for 
venturing to address them at all when 
suffering from a cold, and I hope they 
will extend their indulgence to me, if I 
have difficulty in making myself heard. 
I should like to express my very great 
regret that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Croydon, is prevented 
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from taking part in the debate by illness, 
which keeps him at home. So far, the | 
debate has turned almost exclusively | 
upon artillery and the relation of | 
artillery to the Territorial Force. But | 
this Vote affords the proper occasion for | 
scrutinising the Army policy of the | 
Government as a whole, and to-day it is, | 
I think, invested with unusual interest | 
by the fact that we had last week | 
from the Secretary of State for War a | 
detailed account of the progress which he 
has made with a plan, the importance of 
which nobody will deny, and he accom- | 
panied that account with a very frank ad- 
mission that the plan could not be com- 
pleted for anumbers of years. That sug- | 
gests that we shall not be wasting our time, | 
if we scrutinise fairly, but very closely, 
that plan at this comparatively early 
stage in the evolution of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s projects. If I am to attempt 
that scrutiny with anything like reason- 
able brevity, I must waive certain quite 
legitimate arguments that I may resume 
upon another occasion. I do not pro- | 
pose to criticise the alleged economies | 
which the right hon. Gentleman some- | 
times claims and which we find to be of | 

| 

| 

| 


a somewhat illusory character. I do 
not propose to comment upon the fact 
which the right hon. Gentleman admits 
that his strengths are very far below his | 
establishments and may not reach those | 
establishments. I want to look at his | 
plan: and not at his merits as a frugal | 
administrator or the amount of material | 
at his command for completing that | 
plan. I shall, therefore, speak in terms 
of establishments and not of strengths. 
Sut if we are to scrutinise his plan 
fairly, we must recognise that in 
common with any plan which ever has 
been or will be proposed to the House, 
it is at once limited in extent and com- 
plicated in its design. Any such plan 
must be limited by the prior obligation 
of maintaining our sea-supremacy and 
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must be complicated by the great variety 
of objects for which the British Army 
exists. I do not know that it is 
necessary to refer to these objects 
again, but if I do so briefly, it may 
enable the Committee to follow more 
closely the bearing of what I have 
to say about the plan. Our Army hag in 
the first place to maintain our garrisons 
abroad, and therefore we must have a 
Regular Army at home as well as 
a Regular Army abroad. In the second 
place, we have to organise the Regular 
Army at home in order that it may 
liberate the Fleet, reinforce the foreign 
garrisons and _ deliver a counter 
attack if the war is ever to be 
finished, except at the cost of financial 
exhaustion. In the third place, we have 
to give to some other forces that amount 
of training which is necessary to liberate 
the expedition, to expand and support it, 
and to maintain confidence at home when 
both the expedition and the Fleet 
have gone from our shores. Admitting 
the difficulties of any Secretary of 
State for War who has to face that 
complicated ptoblem, I say, if “we 
are to scrutinise this plan eftectively 
as wellas fairly, we must test it by looking 
most closely at those points of weakness 
which are, I believe, inherent in any plan 
which any Secretary of State for War 
can produce under these conditions. 
Under any plan your Regular Army, 
consisting of bodies of troops tvained for 
a considerable period, is going to be 
smaller than your non-Regular Army, 
consisting of troops trained, it may be, 
for a very short period. That being so 
the points of weakness in this plan and 
in every plan are to be found in those 
essentials to an Army ready to take the 
field which take time to create and which 
cannot be made efficient unless they 
are practised with units and with larger 
bodies of troops, with battalions, and 
brigades, in time of peace. What are 
they ? First comes that which has 
figured so prominently in this debate, 
artillery. Secondly comes the regim- 
ental officer. Thirdly, I think I would 
mention the leader of a combined body 
of troops, the brigadier or divisional- 
general. In the fourth place we have to 
think of creating Reserves of trained 
Regulars for the wastage of war ; and Ido 
not think we can omit from our regard 
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in the fifth place the provision of supplies 
and munitions of war and stores and, 
above all, horses. I leave out cavalry, 
because I am satisfied with the plan in 
respect of cavalry. 
supplies of munitions of war and stores 
you have to think of something more than 
merely supplies. You have to think of 
the power of expansion in your sources 
of supply. These are the weak points 
in our position. You can make any 
number of guns in an arsenal, but you 
cannot make batteries in an- arsenal. 
You can make an expert in the study, 
but you cannot make a regimental officer 
inthe study. You can make an inspector 


of brigades, the units of which are trained | 


separately for a fortnight, but you cannot 
make a brigadier. If you have a small 
long service Army you do not make a 
Regular Reserve. You make pensioners. 


In the most crucial part of the right | 


hon. Gentleman’s plan he is taking 
boys of seventeen for part of the year, 
mainly in the winter, for initial training, 


and is going to call them up at uncertain | 


intervals for twenty-one days in the 
succeeeding five years. By doing that 
you will add to the ranks of the un- 
employed, andI deny altogether that you 
will create a trained Reserve of Regular 
soldiers. So, too, in respect of supplies, 
you can accumulate reserves of supplies 
at the risk of their decaying. But you 
cannot by that means maintain a power 
of expansion in your own Factories, or 
the workshops of the country. And, 
certainly, you cannot improvise horses. 
It takes six years to breed and train 


them. In the light of these general 
considerations let us look at the 
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depots, and not very good depots; and 
take again his reduction of a great num- 
ber of Volunteer battalions, even obliter- 
ating a battalion of regular infantry and 
asking them to become Artillery or 
By reducing 
the number of these battalions and 
making their shape more uniform I do 
not think the right hon. Gentleman is 
proceeding upon the best lines when he 
has to deal with a voluntary system. In 
a voluntary system it is unwise to reduce 
the number of your cadres. I wish we 
had an English word for that. ‘“ Mould” 
would do. We mean a receptacle of a 
suitable shape which is not necessarily 
filled with the material you desire. Ina 
| voluntary system it is a mistake to reduce 
| the number of your moulds and to insist 
on uniformity of pattern. For, if they 
are fewer it is more important that they 
|should be filled; and if they are all 
|the same shape, less likely. I pass 
that general criticism upon the com- 
pleted part of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s plan. I say of these reductions, 
emphatically of the reduction of in- 
fantry battalions and the diversion of 
thirty-three batteries of artillery and, 
though with less empliasis, of the reduc- 
tion of the Militia and their absorption 
into depots, and the reduction of the 
Volunteers and the impressing on them 
‘of a rigid type of uniformity; all that 
part of his plan,I say, must be pla-edon 
the debit side of the account. Tosee what 
the credit side is and whether it will 
balance the debit side, we have to look at 
' the speculative part of his plan. Surely, 
it will be admitted that the whole value 
| of the speculative part of his plan must 
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right hon. Gentleman’s plan; and, first, | turn upon this. Supposing we were at 
at the completed part of it, which con- | war again; supposing we were engaged 


sists entirely of reductions. I need not 


dwell very long over it, but I must repeat | 


that we dissent in toto from two of his 
reductions. We dissent altogether from 
the reduction of nine battalions of in- 
fantry in view of what I have said, and 
from his diverting thirty-three batteries 
of artillery to the purpose of creating 
his Special Reserve of Artillery. Take 
the remainder of his reductions affecting 
what were the old Auxiliary Forces; 
the abolition of twenty-one battalions 
of Militia, and the absorption of all the 
other battalions of Militia into what I 


in a great war, perhaps greater than the 
South African War, should we have a 
better condition of things than we had 
in March eight years ago? I think thatis 
a fair test. At that time the criticism 
which was put forward with greater 
justice than some criticisms which had 
been put forward, was that after sending 
a considerable expedition over sea, 
and after some months had elapsed, we 
had no adequate machinery in this 
country for training fresh troops to 
supply the waste of war. Will it be 
better when the speculative part of the 





hope I shall be able to show are mere ‘right hon. Gentleman’s plan becomes 


Mr. Wyndham. 
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effective? I do not want to trouble the 
House with figures. I am going to talk 
in establishments as I promised. Taking 
his plan and his establishments, before 
the war we shall have at home 130,000 
Regulars with the colours, 135,000 in 
the Reserve, and that is a very favour- 
able view, 80,000 in the new Special 
Reserve, 315,000 in the Territorial Forces, 
or a total of 660,000 men. Looking at 
their organisation from the point of view 
of infantry alone, there would be eight 
battalions of Guards, seventy-four bat- 
talions of the Line and 101 of the so 
called Reserve battalions which figure 
on page 167 of the Estimates under the 
Special Reserve. Then the Expedi- 
tionary Force of 160,000 goes abroad: the 
68,000 men form the colours, the 70,000 
from the Regular Army Re-erve, and 
the 24,000 from the Auxiliaries. What 
number would then be left for training 
in order to make good the wastage of war, 
to expand and support the expedition, 
and to make the Territorial Force a real 
security for public confidence when the 
Regular troops have been despatched ? 
There would be 62,000 men left with the 
colours and 65,000 with the Reserves, 
but these left with the colours would be 
the boys not fit to go on active service, 
and those left with the Reserves would 
be those less fit to go abroad. They 
would number 127,000, and where are 
they to go? They would of course 
occupy all the space in the barracks 
filled by the 130,000 men with the 
colours before the war. Under these cir- 
cumstances the right hon. Gentleman 
would not have much barrack accom- 
modation for proceeding to train the 
other parts of the Army. Perhaps the 
answer I shall receive will be that 
we must look to the Special Reserve. 
I may point out that for these 127,000 
there will be very few definite units in 
existence. The right hon. Gentleman 
says he is going to send fifty-four bat- 
teries of Field Artillery abroad with this 
expedition, but then he will have no 
Field Artillery left in this country, con- 
sisting of Regulars, who have been fully 
trained. Therefore, the men with the 
colours, the artillery, and the men 
coming back from the Reserve will not find 
a single battery with which they can be 
trained. There will be only two bat- 
talions of Guards and eight battalions 
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of the line left. I may tell the right hon. 
Gentleman that the task of organising 
127,000 men into any force which can 
support or expand the expedition will 
be a formidable one. He will probably 
say that he has the Special Reserve, and 
that is the crux of the whole plan. If 
the Secretary for War can satisfy the 
Committee and the country that his 
Special Reserve is what he hopes it will 
be, he will lift a load of anxiety from 
the minds of many, who are really anxious 
that his plan should not fail. As it stands 
[ cannot believe that this Special Reserve 
will lift any anxiety from the minds of any 
men who really scrutinise it. It is to 
be in two parts, artillery and infantry, 
and (in so far as the artillery part of the 
Special Reserve is concerned) we dissent 
from the right hon. Gentleman’s policy. 
We doubt its wisdom, and we think he 
will have to retrace his steps at a great 
cost to this country and a loss of time 
even more serious in the work of pre- 
paration for war. With regard to the 
infantry, the plan stands in great need 
of amendment, but in respect of both 
I should like to say that until this Govern- 
ment resumes the barrack policy of their 
predecessors it will be impossible to 
train troops after the outbreak of war. 
It is clear that under these circumstances 
the existing barracks will be filled up 
by the 127,000 Regulars. What, then, is 
the right hon. Gentleman going to do 
with the 62,000 infantry and the 15,000 
artillerymen of the Special Reserve? He 
cannot push them all into seventy-four 
depots, for he has admitted that you can 
only train 200 at a time in the depots. 
Under these circumstances how are 
these men going to be trained and taught ? 
I wish to point out that in regard both 
to the artillery and the infantry the plan 
is purely speculative unless you proceed 
to provide the necessary barrack accom- 
modation. Theright hon. Gentleman has 
this afternoon asserted that by retaining 
only fifty-four batteries of field artillery 
and howitzers up to sixty-six, and using 
thirty-three batteries as a training school 
for this section of the Special Reserve, 
he has made our position far better than 
it has ever been before. I very much 
doubt whether our position under this 
plan will be any better than it was eight 
years ago. The right hon. Gcntleman 
has reverted absolutely to the very figure 
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at which the plan for organising the 
field artillery of our Hcme Army 
stood in the year before the South 
African War. The year before that 
war I introduced the Army Estimates, 
and I asked for fifty-four batteries of 
field artillery in the Regular Forces 
at home, and that proposition was 
, almost ridiculed by the right hon. 
Gentlemen the Member for the 
Forest of Dean. At this date eight 
years ago we had actually sent thirty-six 
batteries of field artillery and six 
batteries of howitzers out of this country, 
apart from India and the Mediterranean. 
Now the right hon. Gentleman is going to 
revert to the same number of field 
artillery batteries in the Home Army 
that we asked for in 18/9, although the 
lesson of the South African War was 
that we needed 150 batteries of Regular 
field artillery in all. If there was 
any lesson which was burned into the 
minds of all those who went through 
that war, it was that you had largely to 
increase your Regular artillery. I re- 
gret to note that the right hon. Gentle- 
man is decreasing the artillery even 
below the danger limit, and by reverting 
to six years’ service with the colours he 
is depleting the Reserve of the artillery 
which the Member for Croydon and Lord 
Midleton did so much to fill up. If 
you preserve your 150 batteries it 
will be easy to have some short 
service men, but the right hon. Gentle- 
man is now going back to the pre- 
war standard so far as Regular trained 
artillery is concerned, and _ therefore 
we must as an Opposition absolutely 
dissociate ourselves from that part of his 
policy. 
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May I now look for a moment or 
two at the infantry part of the Special 
Reserve? I ask the Committee to con- 
sider it, first. in the light of the provision 
of officers; and, secondly, in the light of 
the provision of trained men. The hon. 
Member who spoke last had a good deal 
to say on the question of the provision 


of officers. I am aware that we 
have to face a shortage of officers 
on mobilisation. The officers whom 
the right hon. Gentleman hopes te 


get, by certificates and attachment « la 
suite to a regiment, may be a valuable 
adjunct to our Army at the time 
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of mobilisation, but they cannot be 
regimental officers. They may be able 
to read a great deal, but it does not 
follow that they will be able to lead 
at all. You can teach a man to read, 
But you cannot teach him to lead, 
There is, even, one form of reading which 
cannot be taught. That is the reading 
of maps. It is really easier to teach an 
intelligent youth to make a map than to 
teach him to read it with that accuracy, 
rapidity, and confidence which is neces- 
sary if he is to reach a place on the earth’s 
surface indicated on the map. No one 
can read a map so as to be able to lead 
troops unless he has been in the habit 
of reading maps, therefore I distniss 
these officers who are to be four months 
with a Regular regiment probably when 
the regiment is very busy. I dismiss 
them from my mind as_ regimental 
officers who could be put in charge 
of troops. Thus we have to look 
at the Special Reserve. Now what 
sort of training will those officers get, 
and what sort of officers will you get 
for the Special Reserve? Taking the 
establishments, there are to be twenty-six 
officers, Militia officers, who have not 
been fully trained in the Regular Army. 
The right hon. Gentleman has got to 
attract those officers to this work in 
connection with the seventy-four Reserve 
battalions in depots, and twenty-seven 
battalions elsewhere. What attraction 
is he going to offer? You can only 
get them by paying them in money, 
in opportunities for amusement, or in, 
shall I call it, glory? or general respect, 
and interest in their profession? There 
is no other way. Now, is any man 
going to come into these depots to grind 
away at boys at seventeen or eighteen 
years of age during the winter months, 
and then grind away at other boys, 
winter and summer, for five or six 
years? The right hon. Gentleman says 
that an officer has to do it now at 
the depot. But I would remind kim 
that this work is now done by the per- 
manent staff, who are men in the regular 
career and profession of a soldier, with 
hopes of promotion. Any one of them 
may become a colonel or a general. But 
these twenty-six officers of whom I 
am speaking are expected to grind out 
tkeir lives under these sordid con- 
ditions, and in  insanitary — barracks, 
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upon unprom‘sing material, without 
hope of promotion. The right hon. 
Gentleman is very sanguine indeed if 
he believes he will get the officers under 
these circumstances. Under the scheme 
62,000 infantry are required for the 
Reserve battalions. I want to ask a 
question, but I think I have the answer 
to it, because it was given to-day to my 
hon. friend the Member for Fareham. I 
wanted to know whether the recruit 
coming into these depots wa; at liberty to 
join the Regular Army at any time after 
going to these battalions, or whether 
he had first to complete his training. 
The recruit I now understand must serve 
six months before be goes in to the Regular 
Army. I think that is right, but has the 
right hon. Gentleman realised what it 
entails ? It entails the cutting down of 
that stream of recruits which the Army has 
hitherto received from the Militia. When 
the men enlisted under the old system 
they could be taken by the sergeant the 
next day to go into the Regular Army 
at eighteen, and it was by that means 
that you fed your Regular Army. After 
they reach eighteen the right hon. Gentle- 
man will allow them to go into the 
Regular Army bat not before. To 
that extent you somewhat stint and 
diminish the stream of recruiting which 
used to come from the Militia into the 
Regular Army, and you prejudice your 
chance of filling up your home battalions. 
But who are the others who do not goto 
the Regular Army but remain in the 
Spec'al Res rve? They are boys of 
seventeen. They are those youths who 
are never going to betested. And, yet, it 
is upon them that the right hon. Gentle- 
man is going to rely for bis trained Regular 
Reserves who ire to make up the 
wastage of the Regular Army. In the 
old days it used to be said that of every 
three men who went into the British 
Army only one survived to be of use in 
the Reserve. I think that was putting 
it too high. I think it was one in every 
four. But even for that system there 
was this to be saiJ. A man who had 
been seven years with the colours was 
& man whose constitution was firm and 
who knew his business. On _ the 
other hand, these youths will never 
be tested under the system now pro- 
posed. The Special Reserve, unless it is 
very much amended, will crumble under 
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the stress of war, and when it crumbles 
it will reveal what we have always said 
is the great defect of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s scheme. It will leave a 
great gap, or chasm, between the Regular 
Army and the citizen Army. There is 
in this scheme no plan for bridging that 
gap in time of peace.- If you try to 
bridge it in time of war, you will only 
produce a chaotic result. I have en- 
deavoured to scrutinise the plan fairly ; 
and, certainly, closely. I am far from 
saying that it is incapable of being 
amended. If the right hon. Gentleman 
will make his infantry Special Reserve 
a Reserve of battalions, and not a Reserve 
of depots, I think more could be said for 
it. At present it is a mere set of re- 
cruiting shops. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the other night professed great 
regard for the Cardwell system. If he 
will make these Reserve battalions into 
battalions regularly and_ progressively 
trained during a whole year, he will be 
carrying out the Cardwell system to the 
conclusion which Lord Cardwell seem; to 
have thought necessary if it was really 
to supply this country with the Army it 
needed. The Cazdwell system was at 
one time exposed to a great deal of 
criticism and even obloquy. It was 
restored to its position in the public con- 
fidence largely by the action and evidence 
of one man, Sir Patrick MacDougall. He 
said that, if the Cardwell system was to 
work, you must do two things. The first 
was to identify the Militia more closely 
with the depots of the Line. Well, the 
Government have done that with a 
vengeance. They have absorbed the 
Militia in the depots of the Line. But 
he went on to say that that was useless 
if they attempted to turn a depot into 
a battalion during the “hurry and rush” 
of a war. That is what will happen if 
the right hon. Gentleman does not amend 
his scheme and make these battalions 
battalions in fact as well as in name—bat- 
talionsin which the recruit will be trained 
progressively in squad drill, batta'ion drill, 
and brigade drill, and in which he will 
attend manceuvres during one year of 
his life. I think it ought to be two years. 
If the right hon. Gentleman does not 
do that, he will be courting disaster. I 
have endeavoured to show that the 
value of the plan depends upon the con- 
ditions it will give us some two or three 
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months after an expedition has started in 
a war. I have said that, those conditions 
will depend, in the main, upon this part 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s scheme, 
namely, the Special Reserve. We reject 
the artillery part of that scheme, and 
we do not think the infantry part will 
stand the strain’ of war unless it is 
amended in the direction I have ven- 
tured to indicate. I ought to answer 
a question which suggests itself to my 
mind, namely—What of the Territorial 
Force? We wish that Force well. I 
do not see how the right hon. Gentleman 
will ever be able to mobilise that Force 
unless the Government resumes the 
barrack policy of their predecessors. 
I have indicated earlier that he cannot 
mobilise his Special Reserve under the ex- 
isting conditions of barracks. Apart from 
that, the new Territorial Force is now the 
old Volunteers and the old Yeomanry paid 
a little bit more or a littie bit less, trained 
a little bit more or a little bit less, but we 
do hope, better equipped, better staffed, 
and better led. I hope all those anticipa- 
tions will be fulfilled. But I cannot say 
too earnestly that, unless the right hon. 
Gentleman by amending the Special 
Reserve portion of his scheme, places 


something substantial between the citizen | 


army and the Line, a burden will be cast 
on the citizen force which it cannot bear 
—which it cannot be expected to bear— 
except at a cost infinitely above any 
sum which has been mentioned in the 
House, and, in my opinion, some com- 


pulsory provision adopted, not for the | 


sake of fighting efficiency but for the 
sake of fairness as between man and 
man, when you are asking the citizen 
to give up not only, as he does now, 
his holiday, but, as he must then, a 
considerable portion of his working and 
wage-earning time. 


*Mr. REES (Montgomery Boroughs) 
said that after all this great scheme 
depended ina great measure upon the 
County Associations, and he wished to ask 
something connected with the Territorial 
division of his own county. It was pro- 
posed that there should be a North Wales 
Infantry Brigade, with headquarters at 
Wrexham. That brigade was to con- 
sist in part of companies of infantry 
drawn from Merionethshire and Mont- 
gomeryshire. Merionethshire was not so 
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much worthy of the attention of the 
right hon. Gentleman as Montgomery- 
shire—a county that had always pro- 
vided the Army with Regular soldiers, 
militiamen, volunteers, and yeomanry. It 
was worth the while of the right hon. 
Gentleman to take special pains to 
encourage a county like Montgomeryshire, 
which was not backward in performing 
its duty in this all-important respect. He 
did not believe they would get very many 
men from Merionethshire. Then it was 
decided that their Militia battalion was to 
be disbanded and that their colours were 
to be handed over to the Territorial Force. 
Notices had been sent round asking the 
officers and men whether they would 
serve in the new Territorial battalion. He 
was happy to tell the right hon. Gentle- 
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man that the officers had all consented to 
do so. They naturally did not like their 
| regiment to be abolished after having been 
in existence since the days of Queen Eliza- 
beth, serving in the Crimea and fighting 
'in South Africa. That was to their 
| credit, and nothing ele could be ex- 
|pected. They felt the abolition very 
|much and so did the county. As re- 
| garded the men, they were behaving 


very well, and were willing to transfer, 
but the transfer must be made quickly, 
or they would retire or go into another 


| 
| 
| 


force. He begged the right hon. Gentle- 
|man, in order to ensure his scheme 


/a good trial in Montgomeryshire, to 
keep the Cardiganshire company at 
Aberystwyth fr Montgomeryshire and 
to see that the transfer from Militia 
to Territorial Army was effected as 
early as possible. A matter in connec- 
tion with the present state of affairs 
which he would like the right hon. 
| Gentleman to reconsider was his refusal 
'to make the Volunteer regimental ser- 
geant-majors warrant officers. He was 
not an expert, and he did not see the 
objection to that being done. He knew 
that one advantage would be that it 
would greatly please these officers, and 
he would beg the right hon. Gentleman 
| to give the matter his best consideration. 
|He would also appeal on behalf of the 
quartermasters. They were men whose 
‘future appeared to be somewhat pre- 
carious. A great amount of work had 
fallen on them during the past few 
feosiaes and it would be hard if they 
were to be thrown out of employment, 
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and if they did not get some considera- | the other cadet corps as well, and was 
tion in the shape of pay for the work | any difference to be made between them ? 
they had done in connection with the | Were the rifle corps at Eton and Harrow, 
new scheme. He regretted, too, that | for instance, to be changed in any way ? 
separation allowance was not given to | 


privates in the Territorial Army, and | Mr. HALDANE said that the cadet 


commended this matter to the attention |corps of public schools like Eton and 


e 1 r 
of the right hon. Gentleman. The | Harrow were now organised under the 


Re ; Sts , on: | 
Secretary of State had shown a con-| General Staff as Volunteer corps, and 


ciliatory disposition in other matters, | would be part of the Corps of Officers 


and he was sure he would consider the 


points to which he had called attention. 
If he had not brought them before the 
House thee matters might not have 
received that full recognition which they 
deserved. As regarded the secretary to 
the County Association, in his county the 
secretary, Major Mytton, received the 


being trained. They would be in no 
| way discouraged ; on the contrary, they 
' would be continued as at present. 


|, *Mr. REES said he was very glad 


| indeed to hear it, as it was a very admir- 


'able training for the boys of these two 
schools, who had lately fought a bloodless 





magnificent salary of £40 a year. There anq interesting battie on the plains of 
was once a curate who was passing rich | Uxbridge. The system was admirable, 
on £40 a year, but they could not get / and he had the opportunity of seeing how 
War Minister even for a County Associa- good it was mentally and physically for 
tion on that sum, and he would like! the boys, and how it developed in thema 
this gentleman to get better pay. It/ sense of discipline, and of combined 
was quite true that he made his salary | action, as well as teaching them 
up to £60 by adding on the duties of how safely and usefully to handle 
Merionethshire, but he should have their weapons. The hon. Member 
more, because he was a good officer for Woodstock had referred to various 
who went out to the Boer War, had| matters which he thought tended to 
influence in the county, and would do} discourage the right sort of men coming 
the work well. They had also a capable | into the Army as officers. One reason 
and energetic chairman in Mr. Lomax, | which made the Army unpopular as a 
and he believed that affairs would profession was the unnatural and un- 
march. ‘Many hon. Members had reasonable fuss and criticism which 
attacked the Cardwell system of linked | was made when any domestic disturb- 
battalions for supplying our Army ance occurred owing to any offier 
abroad, but he had not heard of any} not being able to get on with his 
other working system which would do the | brother officers. He thought that the 
work so well. If there was such a scheme officers of a regiment formed the most 
it would be interesting to know if it | just tribunal .in the world, and he did 
possibly could be regarded as a substitute | not think that any hon. Member in the 
for the Cardwell system. There was, so} House could display more tact, considera- 
far ‘as he knew, only the alternative | tion or kindliness than they showed to 


of a locally raised long-service Army | comrades who had risen from the ranks, 


for India, but he did not think that/or to any brother officer, unless he set 
the men ‘could be raised in that way as/ himself against the excellent tradi- 
in {former days. These old soldiers tions, habits, and customs of the 
were splendid fighters, who fought in|average British officer He must say 
forage-caps, drank brandy, used lan-| that he had always admired that in the 
guage, and defeated with great slaughter | officers in the Army. It had not been 
every enemy they were sent to attack. | proved that officers combined to oppress 
But they could not get such men now | other officers who were not likely to turn 
in India, neither would public opinion | out efficient, and the manner in which 
of the present day regard them altogether | some commanding officers had been 
with approval. The right hon. Gentle-| treated when a charge of that kind 
man had referred to the cadet corps| was brought forward was enough to 
in his speech. Did he refer to the cadet | turn good men away from the Army. 
corps in the public schools only or to Their conduct was not only brought 
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before the Army Council, but before 
the hon. Member for South Donegal, who 
claimed some special jurisdiction in sw h 
matters, and before the House. They were 
tried and re-tried before the whole matter 
was over, and though they had done 
their best, and often deerved sym- 
pathy quite as much as the so-called 
victims, they were treated as malefactors. 
He was certain that officers were rather 
afraid, not of doing their duty at the 
front in the day of battle, or of 
doing it day by day in time 
of peae, but of being haled 
before the public in that way and 
disparaged in the newspapers and the 
House of Commons. Too much was 
made of what he regarded as domestic 
matters in the regiments affected, and 
he pleaded for forbearance, and urged 
that regiments knew what was good for 
them and for the Service, at least as well 
as the Press and Parliament. 


Mr. CROOKS (Woolwich) said he 
wished to ask the indulgence of the 
House as he did not feel quite robust 
after his long illness. He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War would give some better 
assurance than he had done in regard 
to national public safety as to the con- 
dition of things at Woolwich. Last year, 
for reasons, they were shut out of an 
opportunity of discussing the discharges 
at Woolwich Arsenal, and what was 
called the “minimum.” Numerous 
questions were asked, but the answers 
to them were on the whole unsatisfactory. 
There were many deputations and de- 
monstrations which took the side of 
Woolwich as Woolwich, and said that it 
was a national danger to deplete the 
Arsenal of the best kind of workmen. 
The Secretary for War had absolutely 
ignored the conclusions of the Committee 
over which the hon. Member for Barnard 
Castle had presided, and the result of 
the policy adopted by the right hon. 
Gentleman was that the indirect ex- 
penditure for the work being done on 
armaments had increased in some cases 
by 40, 50, and 100 per cent., while 
machinery which cost £250,000 was lying 
idle in the Arsenal at the present moment 
The best workmen were now looking: 
askance at Government employment: 
whereas the nation should aim at safe- 
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guarding the employment of suck men 
and show an example to private employ- 
ers. 1898 could be taken as a normal 
year; from 1886-87 until 1898 there- 
was a steady increase in the number of 
men employed as the Army Estimates 
increased. In 1898 the Army Estimates. 
had reached £20,096,000. This year 
they were £27,459,000, an increase of 
£7,363,000 over the year 1898, yet the 
normal strength of the Arsenal had 
been reduced by 3,400 men, and the 
productive strength by 4,130 men. If 
the Navy Estimates were taken with the 
Army Estimates, it would be found that 
the expenditure was increased by over 
£20,000,000 since 1898. Yet the Arsenal 
was reduced below the productive peace 
strength of 1898 by over 4,000 men. 
The increase in strength of the Arsenal 
up to 1898, as the Army Estimates 
| increased, and the decrease in the 
strength of the Arsenal since the war, 
'n twithstanding the continued increased 
| Army expenditure, showed pretty con- 
clusively that during the war the con- 
tractors had got a grip on the permanent 
officials that had resulted in the policy 
of the minimum for Ordnance Factories. 
As to Establishment Charges, in the 
year 1898 when the number of productive 
workers was 13,479 the strength of the 
Central Office Stores and Medical De- 
partment was 510 men. Now it was 
642. The total charges for establishment 
and indirect expenditure amounted 
approximately to £900,000 per annum. 
On a basis of 9,000 for “ minimum,” 
and not 8,400 as fixed, this meant that 
every productive worker had to earn 
£100 per annum besides his wages to 
cover establishment and indirect charges. 
It actually worked out at mcre than this, 
but he had taken round figures for pur- 
pose of illustration. Was that business ? 
What did the business men of the House 
say to a policy that was costing the 
nation hundreds of thousands of pounds 
per annum? Both the Murray Com- 
mittee and the responsible Ministers 
agreed that it was necessary to keep the 
establishment on a war footing while re- 
ducing the productive side to a minimum. 
The consequence was that every job 
done for the Army and Navy, whether 
by the Ordnance Factories or the con- 
tractors, cost the country more. In 
the Royal Carriage Department the 
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percentage charged on production for 
indirect expenditure had reached over 
100 per cent. Every job given away 
f:om Woolwich which could be done 
there meant a less chance of re- 
ducing the enormous percentage of 
indirect expenditure, and consequently 
an enhanced cost to the nation. He 
would give an illustration. Recently 
the Royal Carriage Department was 
asked for an estimate for the manufacture 
of stores. The estimated price worked 
out at £9,655 12s., as against £7,964, 
the trade price. As the loss of the 
order would have meant a_ further 
discharge of men in the Royal Carriage 
Department, which was already below 
the “minimum,” an analysis of the 
price was submitted to the Army Council 
with the view of obtaining the order 
although the estimated price was higher 
than the trade price. The analysis 
proved that of the £9,633 12s. no less 
a sum than £2,417 1s. was charged as 
general indirect expenditure, which 
would have to be met whether the 
Royal Carriage Department had the 
order or not. That was to say if the 
Arsenal was kept fully employed the 
price could be reduced by £2,417 Is., 
making the price £7,216 lls. as against 
the £7,964 of the tcade. The serious 
part to business men was that if the 
work was given to the trade it 
would mean that the cost of the job 
would be £7,964 plus £2,417 which the 
Ordnance Factories were taxed with 
because it was not fully employed, 


making a total of £10,581 1s., as against | 


the £9,633 12s. charged by the Royal 
Carriage Department, including the per- 
centage of indirect expenditure. The 
Master-General of Ordnance, in submitting 
the analysis tothe Army Council with the 
recommendation that he should be em- 
powered to give the work to the Royal 


Carriage Department, made the significant | 


comment— 

** Although the prices quoted by the factory 
will involve some extra expense (over trade 
price) it must be remembered that the work 
will assist in reducing the proportion of in- 
‘direct charges borne by our other orders.” 


The Army Council agreed that the Master- 
General of Ordnance— 


“* Should give such orders to the factories as 
will enable him to provide the necessary em- 
ployment for the minimum establishment 
of the Royal Carriage Department when the 
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estimated cost is not more than 29 per cent. in 
excess of the trade price.” 

On this decision of the Army Council 
the even more significant comment was 
made by a responsible officer— 

“That in view of increased indirect ex- 
penditure (now 100 per cent.) 60 per cent. 
increase over trade prices appears to form a 
fairer basis of comparison than 20 per cent.” 
Both from a_ business point of 
view, and the point of view of the 
safety of the nation the minimum 
stood condemned. The illustration he 
had given showed how on a £10,000 
order the enhanced cost to the nation, 
by reason of the minimum, reached the 
sum of £2,400. The percentage charged 
for indirect expenditure on production 
when the Arsenal was employed as in 
1898 was between 40 and 5) per cent. 
On the minimum it was 100 per cent. 
It was therefore a simple sum in pro- 
| portion to find out what the policy of the 
| minimum was costing the country. The 
'“ minimum” also tended to remove 
that competitive check on contrictors’ 
prices, which hitherto had been some 
sort of a safeguard against “ring” 
| prices. He thought the facts he had 
| quoted were sufficient to show that the 
| War Office or the Army Council could 
|have kept the Arsenal fully employed 
'without loss to the nation. Even the 
' Murray Committee were constrained to 
| report, after suggesting that the minimum 
/should be 8,000, that the Chief Super- 
‘intendent of Ordnance Factories had 
| given in evidence— 
| 
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“That he considered the present total of 
14,037 (employed in November, 1906) was not 
| susceptible of any further reduction.” 
| The Committee after recording this grave 
| warning said— 


| “We do not feel able to make any definite 
| recommendation as to the exact number to be 


|adopted for the minimum establishment, 
| which requires further examination, and a fuller 
knowledge of the circumstances of each of the 
factories than we can claim to possess.” 
Private inquiries went to show that the 
serious warning of Mr. Donaldson but 
| feebly expressed the fears of the ad- 
ministration of the Arsenal under this 
| policy. It was an open secret in Wool- 
| wich that many shops had been so 
| depleted that it would be impossible to 
| expand quickly to a maximum output at 
/a time of national crisis as at the South 
| African War, when the Leader of the 
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Opposition himself confessed that the 
small arms ammunition stores were 


depleted within a few weeks of the com- 
mencement of the war. It was only 
because of the splendid staff of the 
Arsenal that it was possible to cope with 
that national crisis. 
these men had been scattered to the 
four corners of the globe. The whole 
difficulty in this case seemed to be not 
that we could get more men than officers 
but that we had more officers than men. 
If the Government really wanted a number 
of men to do some training for the Terri- 
torial Army he thought they might 
relieve the Arsenal of these superior em- 
ployees. He asked the right hon. Gentle- 
man to look at this case, not because he 
happened to be the Member for Woolwich 
or because he represented the men who 
had been put off. He appealed for the 
men who were there and asked the House 
not to sanction a policy which had dis- 
tributed all over the world the workmen 
who saw the country through the crisis of 
the South African War. The best work- 
men now looked askance at Government 
employment. The reductions which had 
been made were a_ national disgrace 
and danger, and he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would give them some 
assurance that the points which he 
had raised would be looked into, and 
where it was possible to place work in 
the yards, not on the establishment 
charges but at a fair price, it should be so 
placed. They should give the men a fair 


chance and not put on their backs this | 


heavy and evil burden which they could 
not bear. The Government had the 
plant, the machinery, and the skill, and 
they ought to be able to utilise them in 
the interests of the workers, and to the 
best advantage of the nation. 


CotoneEL KENYON-SLANEY (Shrop- 
shire, Newport) said the hon. Member’s 
advocacy of Woolwich Arsenal had been 
so strong thet he hoped he would not 
think it was because of want of sym- 
pathy with him that he did not follow 
him in the line he had taken. What he 
had said was sufficient to impress the 
adamantine heart of the Secretary of 
State for War. He wanted, however, to 
refer to some previous points in the 
debate. Whenever he had listened to a 
debate upon Army matters, especially 


Mr. Crooks. 


{COMMONS} 


Yet the bulk of | 
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{to a debate in which the welfare of the 
‘new Territorial Army loomed so large, he 
had been utterly disappointed by the tone 
/edopted by so many speakers. He had 
‘heard, for instance, three or four speakers 
who prefaced their remarks by saying : 
“Tf the Territorial Army was ever 
| wanted,” “ We hope it never will be,’” 
end “ We think it never will be.” He 
thought that that was the wrong attitude 
to take if they wanted to criticise with 
anv effect and the Territorial Army was 
‘to be a reality and not a sham. They 
should look at it from the point of view 
that it was going to fight, and if it was 
‘going to fight they wanted it to win. 
That was the line which he should wish 
to be taken by the House and the country 
in regard to the Territorial Army if they 
wished it to be a real instrument which 
‘should satisfy the necessities of the 
nation. The proper view was that it 
would have to fight, and it would have 
to fight under circumstances of peculiar 
difficulty, circumst:nces which would 
make the most exacting demends on 
‘its powers of discipline and war- 
fare. It was only honest and fair 
that they should not exaggerate the 
capabilities of the Territorial Army, 
but they hed heard quoted two or three 
very great authorities who hed served 
His Ma‘e:ty the King. First, Sir 
John French wes reported to have said 
that, essuming that he hed three divisions 
of the Territorial] Army mobilised for thr-e 
months, then he thought that those three 
divisions might be equal for wer to 
one Regular division. Did anyone 
suppose that our possible enemies, those 
ageinst whom we created a Territorial 
Army, did not ieke note of these criti- 
cisms end the opinion of ovr best soldier 
that they had only to bring one soldier 
to three. Again they had that. brilliant 
and most trusted soldier, Sir Ian Hamil- 
ton, who was said to have stated that if 
three or four batteries of the Territorial 
Force were engeged with one battery of 
the enemy they might be able to give 
them a hot time. That just supported 
his contention throughout that they were 
deluding and humbugging the country 
if they told them that the Territorial 
Force they proposed to train was an 
effective force ; they were throwing dust 
in their eyes, because what the country 
| meant by an effective force was @ 
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force of their’ own soldiers who would | 
meet a force of any other country at | 
least man for man. They did not want | 
a force in which each of our men was to be | 
reckoned as only one-third of a man in a | 
foreign country. What they had heard | 
that evening intensified the argument 
which they had hed brought before the 
House, that the training of the Territorial 
Force was not sufficient to make it 
effective, and what they ought to insist 
upon was that the right hon. Gentleman | 
should make that fact patent and clear | 
to the country. He thought the Secre- 
tary for War was earnest in desiring that | 
the hat should not go round and private | 
subscriptions be brought in for the aid of 
the Territorial Army, but undoubtedly 
there was a very considerable suspicion 
in the country that if that Army was to 
be made a success it would have to depend 
upon local effort and local subscriptions. 
If so the Territorial Army was doomed 
andit became a worthlessthing. Another 
point was that the right hon. Gentleman | 
in bringing in such a great scheme as this 
had found it impossible to avoid treading 
on a certain number of local toes. It 
had been necessary for him to ask from 

counties that which they could not 

provide, and to ask other counties to 
give up that which they had _ pro 

vided and were proud to pro-ide. 

In the rural counties the result of 
the scheme would be largely to dis- 

embody the force now _ existing. 

He knew of one county in which there 

were two straightforward and satisfactory | 
battalions. By the right hon. Gentleman’s | 
scheme only one battalion was to be taken 
from that county. The disappointment 
had been so great that he was afraid it was 
doubtful whether they would get even 
one battalion. In the rural districts 
they could only raise what used to be 
called Volunteer battalions. But now the 
Territorial battalions were to be on the | 
basis of units of companies. They 
could not get a company unless the | 
district was sufficiently large for the, 
whole company to be recruited pretty 
close at hand. They could not expect 
men to join who lived in scattered villages, 
and who would have to walk some miles | 
to their drill. They would practically | 
get their Territorial battalion on the | 
basis of company units from centres | 
which would in themselves suffice for the | 
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formation of companies. Therefore, ifina 
county in which they had two battalions 
they abolished one, thus taking 1,000 
men instead of 2,000, they must recollect 
that they could not get that number by 
saying they would take such and such 
a unit from such and such a town or 
district, but they must have the 
units in the locality, otherwise they 
would not raise their rural battalions. 
He quite sympathised with the right hon. 
Gentleman, who was in earnest and in 
love with bis own scheme. He was an 
ardent lover, and naturally he did not 
wish to see any imperfections in the lady 
of his affections , and, so far did the right 
hon. Gentleman go, that he was almost 
inclined to sacrifice a really efficient 


fighting force in order to get the symmetry 


he would like to see in the Territorial 
Force. Although the Secretary for War 
bimself acknowledged that he did not 
think that he would raise a Territorial 
Artillery that would be as good as the 
Regular Artillery, yet it appeared that, 
for the sake of symmetry the right hon. 
Gentleman would prefer to run the risk 
of asking the Territorial Force to provide 
him with that extraordinary basis of 
service which he acknowledged in his 
own words he could not hope to get so 
good asitought to be. There was another 
another subject upon which he had a 
rather strong feeling. The right hon. 
Gentleman hed told them that at the 
present moment the recruiting was going 
on, he hoped, fairly satisfactorily for the 
Regular Army. But this was the point 
he wished to raise, and it was one which 
touched the feelings not only of the 
Regular Army but of the whole 
community, in regard to the men 
who served the country as soldiers or 
sailors. He wondered whether the right 
hon. Gentleman realised that the case 
he was about to explain actually 
existed, for it touched the popularity 
of the Army and the question of 
justice. Perhaps the House would bear 
with him while he put a curious case. 


| He would take three brothers, A, B and 


C. The man A joined the Civil Service 
at the age of twenty. At the age of 


_ sixty, he retired on a pension which was 


forty-sixtieths of what he was receiving 
at the end of his term. His brother B 
joined the police service. He was,in 
the police, say, for twelve years, and then 
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he passed into the Civil Service. He 
was allowed to reckon the twelve years 
police service towards full pension, but 
he was also allowed to reckon four years 
for every three of his police service, so 
that he would be elloweo to reckon 
fifteen years towards Civil Service pension. 
He then went on to the age of sixty, and 
before he reached that age he was abso- 
lutely able to claim his full pension by 
virtue of the recognition given to his 
police service. They now came to C, 
the soldier orsailor. He joined the Army, 
say, at the age of twenty, and served 
for twelve years. At the end of twelve 
years he went into the Civil Service. 
Perhaps some people would say that he 
might have served in the Army. But in 
many cases they were not allowed to 
serve in the Army to the end, because 
there was an arrangement by which 
under certain circumstances only 10 per 
cent. might go on, and it very frequently 
happened that a man who might wish to 
continue could not continue. He had 
given twelve years of service in the Army, 
and he joined the Civil Service, working 
up to sixty, in the same way as his 
brothers, but he was not allowed to 
reckon his twelve years service in the 
Army towards the Civil Service pension. 
Instead of forty-sixtieths he only got 
twenty-eight-sixtieths. That was a gross 
injustice. From every point of view, from 
the point of view of recruiting and ofin- 
ducing men of the best type to join the 
Army, the soldier or sailor should have the 
same rates of pension asthe policeman who 
entered the Civil Service. Then as to the 
reasons for this. The policeman was 
allowed the extra time on account of his 
services, which were considered to be 
onerous and, perhaps, even especially 
dangerous. But they had to remember 
that the policeman, if he stayed in the 
force, could get his pension at the end of 
twenty-four years. As to the soldier. 
surely no one would say that his service 
was less dangerous or onerous than that 
of the policeman. Out of his twelve 
years it was extremely probable 
that he had to spend scme_ in 
India, or at all events in some foreign 
country. It was also extremely probable 
that he had spent a good many months of 
his service in extreme personal danger 
to life and limb. In the Army at the end 
of twenty-one years a soldier was entitled 


Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 


{COMMONS} 
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to pension, and he believed that the 
pension of both the policeman and the 
soldier was based on the fact that their 
service had some peculiar dangers, and 
that, therefore, the men ought to have 
their pension at a proportionately earlier 
period. Why, therefore, when the soldier 
or sailor joined the Civil Service, of 
course with a good character, should he 
be deprived of the opportunity of counting 
his years of loyal service in the Army 
or Navy towards the civil pension ? 
Again, a boy joined the Army at the age 
of eighteen, and served on the frontiers 
of India, getting the distinguished 
service medal and other medals. He 
came back with the very best of char- 
acters and of certificates, and why 
should he at the age of sixty, after he 
having served twelve years in circum- 
stances of special danger, and earned the 
gratitude of his country, be debarred from 
getting full pension? He believed that 
he had stated the case absolutely accu- 
rately, and he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman, if he acknowledged its 
justice as he thought he would, would 
not be stopped by any trifles of inex- 
pediency, but would say that this was 
a matter to be considered on its merits. 
He was not asking that the soldier should 
get the extra years which were given to 
the policeman, though his service had 
exposed him to danger just as much, 
but that he should be at least 
allowed to count the twelve years 
he had actually served. These were the 
points which he wished to impress on the 
right hon. Gentleman, and he left it in 
his hands to give him sooner or later 
such an answer as would assure him 
that the strong case which he had made 
would receive his consideration. 


(Army Estimates). 


Mr. MACLEAN (Bath) said with 
reference to the point raised by the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman who had 
just sat down as to pension on transfer 
of service, he hoped that the right hon. 
Gentleman would be able to give it 
consideration, though it might not be 
possible to do anything without legisla- 
tion to remedy the matter. From many 
of the speeches made on the other side 
of the House, and from some made on 
his own side, one would imagine that 
the main object of the country was to 
spend as much money as possible. If 
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they were to carry out all the suggestions 
which were made across the floor of the 
House for an enormous extension of 
expenditure, the country would find 
itself in the position of the man with 
£600 a year, who, out of it spent £450 
on insurances of various descriptions 
against burglary, loss of life and other 
risks, leaving himself with £150 to 
meet his social necessities. The real 
object of the finance of this country 
should be directed to social reform, 
and the amelioration of the condition 
of the people; and he found that the 
scheme of his right hon. friend was in 
general directed to that proposition, 
namely, as far as possible, to keep military 
expenditure in this country within 
reasonable limits. The main object of 
the country was the social betterment 
of its poorer people. He wished to add a 


remark upon the subject of canteens. 


At present he understood there were 
three systems under which the soldiers 
could be supplied at the canteens—the 
regimental system, the tenant system, 
and the mess and canteen co-operative 
society. As he understood, the regi- 
mental system had fallen largely into 
discredit, and it was only the tenant 
system and the co-operative society 
which were in competition for the supply 
of the soldiers in these canteens. All 
he desired to say on this point was that 
he hoped that his right hon. friend 
would see with regard to these competing 
agencies that there was a fair field and 
no favour. In reference to the co-opera- 
tive society he was not making the 
slightest reflection on the bona fides 
of those managing it, but there were 
very large opportunities—he did not 
that those opportunities were made 
use of—for giving an unfair advantage 
to the co-operative society, managed 
by officers, as against the tenant system. 
What he did strongly plead for was 
that the field should be kept open in the 
interests of the soldiers themselves. The 
field should be absolutely clear, and let 
the best tenders be dealt with on the prin- 
ciples which obtained in the open market. 


Mr. MOONEY (Newry) said he wished 


to ask the right hon. Gentleman a question | 
ona subject which was prominently before | 
‘upon Vote A. 


the House in the discussion of last year, viz. 


the policy of the War Office with respect | 
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to cordite and other explosives. Last year 
the right hon. Gentleman said that the 
policy of the War Office was to follow on 
the lines of the report of the Committee 
which he was about to appoint to inquire 
and report on the whole subject. That 
Committee was appointed, he under- 
stood, as the result of a statement which 
the Secretary of State made in that 
House. The right hon. Gentleman stated 
that, when he was about to appoint 
that Committee, the House was taken 
into the fullest confidence of the Govern- 
ment, and that he intended to appoint a 
Committee of the most scientific experts 
to advise and inquire on the matter. 
In the last few days questions had been 
put asking if the Report had been sub- 
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mitted to the War Office, and if so what 


were its terms. He understood the an- 
swer to be that it was not in the public 
interest to publish the Report. But in 
view of the fact that the right hon. 
Gentleman had said he would take the 
House into his confidence he ought to 
give some explanation of why he had 
changed his mind. He would ask further 
if it was the fact that while the Committee 
was sitting he had taken into the public 
service cordite which had previously been 
rejected on the ground that it was unsafe. 
If that was done in accordance with the 
Committee’s Report they were entitled 
to know whether they had reported that 
the ingredients complained of had no 
injurious effect whatever. The right hon. 
Gentleman wa: not justified in sheltering 
himself behind the plea of public policy 
and refusing to give any information. 


Mr. HALDANE: The reason that has 
influenced me is this. There is litigation 
pending by Messrs. Kynoch against the 
War Office on which the Report materi- 
ally bears, and it would be very wrong 
of us to publish any document which 
prejudges questions which might arise 
in the litigation. As soon as the litiga- 
tion is out of the way the situation will 
be cleared. It will be a great con- 
venience if we might take Vote A. by 
agreement of the House and then con- 
tinue the discussion on Vote 1. That is 


|the common practice, and if there is 


general agreement the discussion could 
be a perfectly open one, just as free as 
I would appeal to my 
hon. friends to let us take Vote A. at 
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8.15 and then go on with the open dis- | 
cussion on Vote 1. 

Mr. ARTHUR LEE said they would 
have no objection to that course if they 
hed the assent of the Chair to the dis- 
cussion on Vote 1 being just as general 
as on Vote A. 


*Mr. CHAIRMAN: As I have been 
appealed to I will just say I will give my 
consent to any arrangement of the kind 
made by general consent: 


Mr. ARTHUR LEE said he supposed 
the genvral discussion would go on before 
the Amendments were called, otherwise 
they would be restricted to the particular 
subject on the Amendments. 


*THE CHAIRMAN: May I just say 
with regard to that matter that if an 
Amendment is moved to-morrow for e 
reduction of the whole Vote it would still 
be possible to continue the open dis- 
cussion, but if a reduction is moved on 
an item it would not be possible to con- 
tinue the open discussion. 


Mr. MOONEY asked for an answer to 
his question whether it was a fact that the 
Government had taken into the public 
service explosives which had been pre- 
viously rejected. 


Mr. HALDANE: Not that I know 
of, unless it was some that was specially 
investigated by the Committee and found 
to be safe after it had been subjected to 
severe tests. 


Mr. MOONEY asked if it was not a 
fact that the War Office having rejected 
100 tons as being not fit for use, after- 
wards took into the public service 30 tons 
of the very cordite which they had pre- 
viously refused. 


Mr. HALDANE: I know nothing 
about it. If the hon. Member will put 
down a Question I will look into it. 


*Mr. LUTTRELL (Devonshire, Tavi- 
stock) said he was very unwilling to put 
any opposition in the wey of the arrange- 
ment come to by the Front Benches, but 
he was asked to move in the matter by | 


Mr. Haldane. 


{COMMONS} 


| Selves. 
speeches in favour of a reduction of the 
| Vote—true, when they were in a different 


Army numbered 
had grown to 130,000 odd, an increase of 
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a considerable number of supporters of 
the Government and it would be neces- 
sary for him to move a reduction of men. 
He moved it in no spirit of hostility to 
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‘the Government of which he reckoned 


himself a loyal supporter, but their 
reasons for doing this were provided 


by the speeches and actions of the 


occupants of the Front Bench them- 
They had continually made 


position—but the fact that they had 
gone to the Front Bench ought not to 
altertheir principles. They had been in- 
fluenced e!so by their policy. He was 
not blaming them but paving them a 
very high compliment indeed. It was 
because they had been at peace with 


'the world and because there were no 


clouds on the horizon that they were 
able with confidence to ask the House 
to reduce the Army by 10,000 men. 
It was in no spirit of hostility to the 
Secretary of State that he moved this. 
He appreciated and valued his great 
ability and his remarkable energy and 
industry, but he would remind his right 
hon. friend that he was not only Secre- 
tary of State for War, but he was 
Secretary of State for Peace, and he 
hoped in reality more a Secretary 
of State for Peace than for War. He 
believed his persuasive powers were 
such that he might have induced the 
generals themselves to turn their atten- 
tion to economy had he exercised those 
powers. He was inclined to think that 
the right hon. Gentleman had studied 
efficiency somewhat to the neglect of 
economy, and he wished he would study 
economy end spell it with a very big 
E indeed. The number of men was the 
only test they could have of the cost of 
the Army. It was no use making small 
economies. If they wanted really to 
economise they must reduce the num- 
ber of men. It was in excess of 
requirements and could with safety to 
the Empire be reduced to the extent 
he proposed. In 1895-6, just before 
preparations were being mede for possible 
contingencies in South Africa, the Home 
116,153; to-day it 


nearly 14,000men. In Africa we had then 
4,888, and a temporary contingent of 
1,066 men in West Africa; to-day we 
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had 20,173, an increase of 14,219. In 
America we had then 5,928, which had 
been reduced now to 2,356, our troops 
having been withdrawn from Halifax 
and Barbadoes. In Asia, exclusive 
of India, we had 6,300 men ; to-day we 
had 9,735, an increase of 3,405. In 
the Mediterranean the number had 
decreased from 14,451 to 11,479, but 
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hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War, who said— 


“The Cardwell system has the advantage 
that it reduces the question of the size of the 
Army to the function of a single variable. That 
variable is the number of troops which it is 
essential at any time to keep abroad in the 
colonies, in India, and the Crown possessions. 
When you have determined the size of this 
variable you at once determine the size and 
character of the Army which you will require 
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in Egypt the number had increased from | to support it, and it gives you a clear princip!e 
4,267 to 5,771. The difference between | according to which you can lop off what is 
the total numbers we had in 1895-6 and | unnecessary or build up what is essential.” 

to-day was no less than 26,609 increase. | : : 
During the year 1895-6, we had in India | They wanted the right hon. Gentlemam 
73,168 men, but to-day we had 76,155, do a little lopping off, because the 
which was a considerable increase. His | ATMY Was too large both at home and 
contention was that the increase in| @broad. They were told that they 
required 160,000 men for an expedi- 


India had been far too great, and it was | é an 
the tele of dius one ae to bring tionary force which was called the striking 


the military expenditure in India back | force. Whom did they want to strike ? 


to what it was in 1895-96. The Cardwell | Under the guidance of the right hon. 


system as now adopted necessitated keep- | oe a 
J? : > D . 


ingat home the same number of troops 3s | , 
were maintained abroad. That was the | Money and cause a great deal of trouble, 


a ° | 4 3 i 3 
policy which the Secretary for War was | and ae f they args bey 
pursuing, and in pursuance of that policy | 8928 %© De of some use for delensive 

Surely under these circum- 


he was bringing four battalions of | PUTPOSeS. 
—~ | stances they expected the Regular Army 


infantry and one regiment of cavalry from | : 
hth Afi: That Was ng rea] | to besmaller. The Secretary for War had 


economy, because when those troops | mae there ry ee oe oe 
came back they would not be disbanded. | ®* home, and sixty-six of them were 


That could not be claimed as economy. | Tequired for the expeditionary force, 
4 and eight battalions would be left. 


His excuse for this large expeditionary 

It saves £170,000 | force was that we were not keeping more 
| at home than we had abroad. “If,” he 

'said, “there are seventy-four battalions 

—_ , | at home, and sixty-six are required for 
*Mr. LUTTRELL said that that was the | the expeditionary force, ues will be 
only gain they got, and there was no real | eight battalions surplus. Therefore, the 
economy in it unless the establishment | expeditionary force is not eating up a 
was reduced. Small savings like that | single man whom you would not other- 
were not real economy ; that could not be | wise require to keep up.” Why should 
secured unless they reduced the number | they keep so many men abroad ? 
ofmen. He agreed that the men should | He contended that there were far too 
be properly trained and housed, but} many abroad. He thought he had said 
they had far too many of them. The so- | enough to prove that the number of 
called Cardwell system which the Govern- | troops maintained at home were far in 
ment were following was_ practically | excess of requirements. If he could 
that they should keep a battalion at | prove that their requirements abroad 
home for every battalion abroad. He | did not necessitate so large a force as 
believed that Mr. Cardwell was a great | seventy-four battalions, then it followed 
economist and his main object was to | that they did not require seventy-four 
run the Army for as little money as battalions at home. Now his right hon. 
possible—to have asmany menas possible | friend had stated that “the question of 
trained to arms, b:t not under arms, and | the size of the Army is not one the 
that was why he instituted the short Minister for War can answer unaided. 
service system. The Cardwell system | The answer must depend on the view of 
had been fully explained by the right! foreign policy taken by the Foreign 


Mr. HALDANE: 
a year. 
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Secretary, the Secretary for India, and 
the Colonial Secretary, and it is one that 
must be determined by the Government 
as a whole.” He would also give the 
opinions of other Ministers. The Prime 
Minister (the cause of whose absence they 
0 deeply deplored) in 1903, said— 

“The hon. Member for Oldham has said that 
up to 1897 our Army was a good one and 
sufficient for our purposes. That is true. The 
udea was then that we should never contemplate 
anything more than an expeditionary force 
of 70,000 or 80,000 men: and that was more 
than accomplished with the machinery and 
material that we had. The question is, What 
has caused since then an increased demand on 
the Army ? If the Army was strong enough 
in 1897, why should it need to be stronger now ? 
ff the expenditure of £18,000,000 were suffi- 
cient in 1897, why should we now require an 
expenditure se 
Speaking on 11th March, 1903, five years 
ago that very day, the Foreign Secretary 
said— 

“Tf the Navy insures our safety at sea, and 
if the defence of the Indian frontier be safe, 
we then could have time to develop our military 
power for striking purposes. If that be so, and 
the 120,000 is not a definite number, I think 
there is a prima facie case at any rate for asking 
the Government to show whether the country 
would not be better off with a smaller ex- 
peditionary force of 80,000 or of 40,000 men, 
if they were prompt and ready, and a much 
larger and better equipped body of auxiliaries 
behind them on whom we could draw after- 
wards.” 

He thought a considerable reduction 
might be made in the Army abroad. In 
South Africa they were bringing back 
four battalions of infantry and one 
regiment of cavalry, whereas the increase 
in the number of troops in South Africa 
had been no less than 14,219 men. So 
that if the troops in South Africa alone 
were reduced by 10,000 they would still 
be over 4,000 in excess of the number 
there previous to the Boer War. Why 
should such a force be kept there ? 
They prided themselves that they had 
given representative Government to 
South Africa and that there was now 
absolute peace there, and why under 
those circumstances should such a 
large force be kept there? There might 
also be a reduction of the forces main- 
tained in Asia, Hong-Kong, and Egypt. 
We had entered into a Treaty with 
France, and there was less danger in 
Egypt now than at any previous time, 
and why should we keep such a large 
force in that country? The size of the 


Mr. Luttrell. 


{COMMONS} 
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British Army under the system to which 
he had referred was largely dependent 
on the number of men we kept in India, 
He thought we were keeping in India 
men vastly in excess of the number 
really required. Since 1895 there had 
been an increase from 73,000 to 76,000. 
He could not see why we required to 
keep 3,000 more now than in 1895. It 
seemed to him that the arguments were 
all in favour of keeping fewer. We had 
entered into a treaty with Russia which 
ought to make things very much easier 
for us. Questions relating to Persia, 
Afghanistan, and Tibet had been settled 
for many years to come. He asked the 
Secretary of State for War why we were 
keeping more men in India now than 
before. The right hon. Gentleman had 
stated that the British Army in India 
was kept there not for aggressive pur- 
poses, but to preserve internal order. 
Was it necessary to keep this large force 
for preserving internal order? Lord 
Lawrence did not find it necessary to 
keep more than 60,000 men there. In 
1879 Lord Roberts was a member of a 
Commission which reported in favour of 
keeping 61,000. Only a few years ago 
we were content to leave India with 
63,000, and that was at the time of the 
Boer War, and if ever we had a time of 
difficulty in India it was then. Why 
should we require 13,000 more to-day ! 
He thought the number there could be 
reduced by 10,000 or 15,000 with abso- 
lute safety. At the time of the Mutiny, 
when we had only a small force in India, 
there were only 400 miles of railway, 
while to-day there were 30,000 miles. 
This made it far easier to do with a 
small force. He had said enough to 
prove that we did not require so large 
a force abroad as we had at the present 
time. The Army should be _ brought 
up to date; we were behind the times. 
He and his friends who shared his views 
did not think it recessary to keep up 
in peace time a war establishment, and 
they hoped that the policy which had 
been adopted by the Government, 
namely, the policy of pursuing the paths 
of peace, would be continued. He was 
convinced that if the Government would 
be courageous in following that policy 
it would be absolutely unnecessary to 
keep up the large force which we were 
at present maintaining. The country 


(Army Estimates). 
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wantel peace, and he appealed to the 
right hon. Gentleman to hold out some 
hope that the Estimates next year 
would show that the Government were 
studving economy as well as efficiency, 
and he would say that they should put 
economy before efficiency. He and his 
friends wanted to see the country pro- 
perly defended, but they wanted to see 
the houses of the people at home pro- 
perly furnished before battlements were 
were put on the walls. 


*Mr. BYLES (Salford, N.) said he must 
join in the renewed expression of dis- 
appointment at the enormous demands 
made for the Regular Army in the Es- 
timates now before the Committee. He 
hoped the Government would not try to 
abridge the discussion of this most 
important question. He had noticed 
the eagerness with which the chief Gov- 
ernment whip had been watching the 
clock and conferring with the Chairman, 
and no doubt the Government desired 
to get the Vote before a quarter-past 
eight. If they did not get it to-night, 
they would probably get it early to- 
morrow, and nothing would be lost if the 
discussion did not close now. He 
believed they had now entered upon what 
was really the most important question 
which could possibly engage the attention 
of the representatives of the people in 
regard to our preparations for Imperial 
defence. The technical details which 
had been discussed that afternoon were 
all, no doubt, of importance, but they 
were beyond his ken, but the Committee 
had now come to the essential question 
in which the country was interested, 
namely, why did we want this big Army ? 
They had never been told why the country 
wanted 160,000 men as an expeditionary 
force. A great portion of last session 


was occupied in trying to formulate | 


measures for the construction of a Terri- 
torial Army. If the citizens of this 
country had to defend*themselves against 


{11 Marcu 1908} 
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any marauders who might come here he: 
would be the very first to help them in: 
that defence, but he was not one of those: 
who believed in what a Bishop in the 
other House called the menagerie theory, 
that neighbouring nations were waiting 
to devour us tp when we lessened our: 
armaments. If Germany were to put 
down her army and navy, should 
we desire to take a single acre of her 
territory ? Why should not we believe: 
the same of Germany ? Why should we 
always suppose that Germany was waiting 
to swallow us up? Surely England was. 
strong enough to go her own way without 
being influenced by the votes of the 
Reichstag. He was one of those who 
desired to promote international friendli- 
ness, and he believed that international 
friendliness was by far the strongest 
defence we could have. He wondered 
whether the Government quite realised 
the extent to which it was—he would 
not use the word alienating, but chilling: 
the enthusiasm of its followers by the 
enormous proposals it made for both the 
Army and Navy. This was going on 
further within the Party than the War 
Minister really recognised. He was sure 
the right hon. Gentleman did not miss 
the significance of the division which 
took place in the House last week. It 
was with the greatest reluctance that he 
voted against the Government. It was 
a most thankless thing to do. He and 
his friends received all sorts of buffets. 
and taunts, but they were not afraid of 
them. A colleague on leaving the House 
last night was positively dejected, dis- 
appointed, and despairing. 


(Army Estimates). 


Mr. HALDANE ro in his plave and 
claimed to move, “That the Question be 
now put.” 


Question put, “That the Question be 
now put.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes, 186; 
Noes, 41. (Division List No. 38.) 


AYES. 


Abraham, William (Rhondda) 
Acland, Francis Dyke 
Acland-Hood, RtHn.Sir Alex.F. 
Agnew, George William 

Allen, Charles P. (Stroud) 
Armitage, R. 

Baker, Sir John (Portsmouth) 
Balfour, Robert (Lanark) 


Barker, Sohn 


Beale, W. P. 
Bell, Richard 


Barlow, Percy (Bedford) 
Barran, Rowland Hirst 
Barry,Redmond J.(Tyrone,N.) | Birrell, Rt. Hon. Augustine 


Bellairs, Carlyon 


Baring,Godfrey(Isle of Wight) ) Benn, W.(T’w’rHamlets,S. Geo. » 


| Berridge, T. H. D. 
| Bethell,Sir J.H(Essex, Romf’rd 
| Bethell, T. R. (Essex, Maldon) 


| Boulton, A. C. F. 
| Brace, William 
| Bramsdon, T. A. 
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Branch, James 

Brigg, John 

Breckiehurst, W. B. 

Bryce, J. Annan 

Buchanan, Thomas Ryburn 
Burns, Rt. Hon. John 
Cameron, Robert 

Campbell, Rt. Hon. J. H. M. 
Cave, George 

Cavendish, Rt.Hn. Victor C. W. 
Cawley, Sir Frederick 

Chance, Frederick William 
Cherry, Rt. Hon. R. R. 
Cleland, J. W. 

Collins, Stephen (Lambeth) 
Compton-Rickett, Sir J. 
Corbett,CH(Sussex,E Grinst’d) 
Cox, Harold 

Craig,Charles Curtis (Antrim,S. 
Craig, Herbert J.(Tynemouth) 
Crooks, William 
Davies, David( Montgomery Co. 
Davies, Ellis William (Eifion) 
Davies, W. Howell (Bristol, S.) 
Dewar,Sir J.A. (Inverness-sh. ) 
Dickinson, W.H.(St. Pancras, N. 
Duncan, C.( Barrow-in-Furness) 
Dunn, A. Edward (Camborne) 
Edwards, Enoch (Hanley) 
Edwards,Sir Francis (Radnor) 
Elibank, Master of 

Esslemont, George Birnie 
Evans, Sir Samuel T. 

Everett, R. Lacy 

Faber, G. H. (Boston) 
Fenwick, Charles 

Findlay, Alexander 

Fletcher, J. 8. 

Fuller, John Michael F. 
Fullerton, Hugh 

‘Gibbs, G. A. (Bristol, West) 
Glendinning, R. G. 

Goddard, Sir Daniel Ford 
Gooch, George Peabody 
Gulland, John W. 

Haldane, Rt. Hon. Richard B. 
Hall, Frederick ; 
Hamilton, Marquess of 

Hardy, George A. (Suffolk) 
Harmsworth, Cecil B.(Wore’r) 
Harrison- Broadley, H. B. 
Haslam, James (Derbyshire) 
Haworth, Arthur A. 

Hedges, A. Paget 

Helme, Norval Watson 
Henderson, Arthur (Durham) 


Supply 


Alden, Percy 

Baker,Joseph A. (Finsbury, E.) 
Byles, William Pollard 
‘Castlereagh, Viscount 

Clynes, J. R. 

Coates, E. Feetham (Lewisham) 
Cobbold, Felix Thornley 
CollingsRt.Hn. J.(Birmingh’m 
Corbett, T. L. (Down, North) 
Cremer, Sir William Randal 
Curran, Peter Francis 
Dalrymple, Viscount 
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Henderson,J.M.(Aberdeen, W.) 
Herbert,Col.Sir Ivor(Mon., S.) 
Hobart, Sir Robert 

Horniman, Emslie John 
Howard, Hon. Geoffrey 
Hudson, Walter 

Hunt, Rowland 

Hyde, Clarendon 

Jackson, R. S. 

Jardine, Sir J. 

Jenkins, J. 

Johnson, John (Gateshead) 
Johnson, W. (Nuneaton) 
Jones, William(Carnarvonshire) 
Kekewich, Sir George 

Kelley, George D. 

Laidlaw, Robert 

Lambert, George 

Lamont, Norman 
Layland-Barratt, Francis 
Leese,SirJoseph F.( Accrington) 
Lever, A. Levy (Essex, Harwich) 
Lewis, John Herbert 
Lloyd-George, Rt. Hon. David 
Lyell, Charles Henry 
Macnamara, Dr. Thomas J. 
M‘Callum, John M. 

M‘Crae, George 

M‘Laren, H. D. (Stafford, W.) 
M‘Micking, Major G. 
Maddison, Frederick 
Markham, Arthur Basil 
Marks,G. Croydon( Launceston) 
Marnhan, F. J. 

Mason, A. E. W. (Coventry) 
Menzies, Walter 

Micklem, Nathaniel 
Middlebrook, William 

Morgan, G. Hay (Cornwall) 
Morgan,J. Lloyd (Carmarthen) 
Morse, L. L. 

Murray, James 

Myer, Horatio 

Napier, T. B. 

Newnes, F. (Notts, Bassetlaw) 
Parker, James (Halifax) 
Partington, Oswald 

Pearson, W. H. M. (Suffolk, Eye 
Philipps,Col.I vor (S’thampton) 
Price, C. E. (Edinb’gh, Central) 
Radford, G. H. 

Raphael, Herbert H. 

Rea, Russell (Gloucester) 
Rendall, Athelstan 

Richards, Thomas (W.Monm’th 


| Richards, T. F.(Wolverh’mpt’n 


NOES. 


Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Duncan, Robert (Lanark,Govan 
Fell, Arthur 

Gill, A. H. 

Gordon, J. 

Guinness, Walter Edward 
Higham, John Sharp 

Hills, J. W. - 

Holt, Richard Durning 
Houston, Robert Paterson 
Hutton, Alfred Eddison 
Jones, Leif (Appleby} 


(Army Estimates). 
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Richardson, A. 

Ridsdale, E. A. 

Robertson,Sir G.Scott(Bradf’rd 
Robinson, S. 

Robson, Sir William Snowdon 
Rose, Charles Day 

Rowlands, J. 

Runciman, Walter 

Samuel, Herbert L. (Cleveland) 
Sears, J. E. 

Seaverns, J. H. 

Sileock, Thomas Ball 

Simon, John Allsebrook 
Sinclair, Rt. Hon. John 
Smeaton, Donald Mackenzie 
Soares, Ernest J. 

Stanley, Albert (Staffs, N.W.) 
Stanley,Hn. A. Lyulph (Chesh, 
Stewart-Smith, D. (Kendal) 
Stone, Sir Benjamin 

Stuart, James (Sunderland) 
Summerbell, T. 

Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Taylor, Theodore C. (Radcliffe) 
Tennant, H. J. (Berwickshire) 
Thomas, David Alfred( Merthyr) 
Tillett, Louis John 

Torrance, Sir A. M. 

Toulmin, George 

Valentia, Viscount 
Wadsworth, J. 

Walters, John Tudor 

Walton, Joseph 

Ward, John (Stoke upon Trent) 
Wardle, George J. 

Waring, Walter 

Wason, RtHn. E.(Clackmannan 
Wason,John Cathcart (Orkney) 
Waterlow, D. S. 

Watt, Henry A. 

Whitley, John Henry (Halifax) 
Whittaker, Sir Thomas Palmer 
Wiles, Thomas 

Williams, J. (Glamorgan) 
Williams, Osmond (Merioneth) 
Wilson,A. Stanley (York,E.R.) 
Wilson, John (Durham, Mid) 
Wilson, J. H. (Middlesbrough) 
Wilson, P. W. (St. Pancras, §.) 
Wilson, W. T. (Westhoughton) 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES—Mr. 
Whiteley and Mr. J. A. 
Pease. 


Jowett, F. W. 

King,Alfred John (Knutsford) 
Lamb,Edmund G. (Leominster) 
Lupton, Arnold 

Macpherson, J. T. 

Moore, William 

Nuttall, Harry 

O’Grady, J. 

Pirie, Duncan V. 

Roberts, G. H. (Norwich) 
Rutherford, W. W. (Liverpool) 
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Salter, Arthur Clavell 
Seddon, J. Vivian, Henry 


Smith, F.E. (Liverpool, Walton) | Walsh, Stephen 


On the Question being put~ 


Mr. BYLES: There is an Amendment 
moved. 


Mr. LUTTRELL: Ona point of order, 
Mr. Chairman—— 


*THe CHAIRMAN: Order. If the 
hon. Member has any point of order to 
raise, he must put itto me after I have 
put the Question. 


Question put, and agree | to. 


The House resumed, Mr. SPEAKER in 
the Chair— 


And, it being a quarter-past Eight of 
the Clock, further Proceeding was post- 
poned without Question put, pursuant to 
Standing Order No. 4. 


Mr. LUTTRELL: Ona point of order, 
Mr. Speaker. I wished in Committee to 
move a reduction of the Vote for men in 
the Army—— 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I do not know of 
anything which hes occurred in Com- 
mittee, 





DUBLIN METROPOLITAN POLICE. 

Mr. MEAGHER (Kilkenny, N.), in 
moving, “That this House is of opinion 
that the system whereby the maximum 
amount sanctioned by law at a time 
when the valuation of the city of 
Dublin was comparatively low still 
continues to be levied is unjustifiable, 
in view of the fact that the valua- 
tion of the city has greatly increased, 
and that the number of police has not 
appreciably increased ; that the crimeless 
condition of the city does not warrant 
this heavy expenditure ; and that the 
control of this police force should be 
vested in the local authorities, as is the 
case in cities in Great Britain,” said 
thit the cost of the upkeep of the 
Dublin Metropolitan Police Force was 
quite unnecessarily large and should be 
borne by an Army Vote and not by the 
contributions of the ratepayers of Dublin. 


{11. Marcu 1908} 
Taylor, John W. (Durham) 
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TELLERS FOR THE NoES—Mr. 
Murray Macdonald and Mr. 
| _ Luttrell. 


Metropolitan Police. 


In 1836 an Act was passed to make more 
effective provision for the police of Dublin 
and other places within ceriain boun- 
daries. The cost of the police in that 
area in 1836 was £40,511, and when the 
Act was passed it was considered that 
the rate for the maintenance of the police 
force should not exceed a total amount 
of £40,511. But he found that the cost 
charged on the rates had increased in 
1870 to £99,000, and in 1905 it amounted 
to £160,950, or an increase of £61,950. 
Comparing the amount of crime and the 
amount of expenditure on the police, he 
found that the number of indictable 
offences in 1870 was 5,186 and in 1905 
3,235. The summary convictions in 1870 
numbered 47,310,and in 1905, 29,916, or 
a diminution of crime to the number of 
19,345 cases. Notwithstanding that, the 
increase in the charge on the rates during 
the period 1870 to 1905 was £61,950, 
He wished to draw the attention of the 
House to how Dublin was _ situated, 
contrasted with other cities in the so- 


called United Kingdom. The popu- 
lation of Dublin was 390,187, and 
that of Sheffield was 409,071, but 


in Dublin the police numbered 1,426, 
and in Sheffield 550. In Glasgow 
the population was 840,910, or more 
than double that of Dublin, and the 
police force only numbered — 1,519. 
In Dublin they had 8d. in the £ police 
charge—the highest in the United King- 
dom. They had 327 of the population 
for every policeman. In Sheffield it was 
43d. in the £, and 794 people for every 
policeman. In Glasgow it was 33d. in the 
£, and 523 people for every policeman. 
More startling still, in Bolton they had 
3d. in the £, and 950 people to every 
policeman. Were they to infer that the 
population of Dublin were all lions, and 
the population of Bolton all lambs, 
or was it the fact that one policeman in 
Bolton was as good as three in Dublin. 
[A Voice: The other way about.] 
He should think so, as was demon- 
strated in South Africa when the British 
ranks swerved before the Boers and the 
Dublin Fusiliers went. forward and 
showed them how to do their work. 
It was a monstrous thing, and he was 
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sure Members of the House would not | 
find in any part of the world an instance | 
to compare with the city of Dublin in this 
matter. If they walked the streets of , 
Dublin they would find two burly police- 
men standing against the street corners, | 
with two or three between them. He 
wished to know what they were there for. 
So far as he could see they were there for 
nothing but to obstruct the public | 


thoroughfare. Let them go to the Castle 
Yard. He was there a few times for the 


purpose of seeing that great edifice of 
English tryanny and oppression. He | 
walked round the Castle, and if one was | 
a good judge of human nature be would | 
see that the policemen were doing 
nothing. [An Hon. Memsper: Ex- 
cept minding the jewels.] He would | 
not ke associated with the disappearance 
of the jewels. He was not responsibie 
for their disappearance, nor were the 
Dublin police credited with their safe- 
keeping. The Dublin police appeared 
always to be sleeping. They always 
seemed to be conspicuous by their ab- 
sence when any purse-snatching or 
pocket-picking was going on. When all 
was right they came on the scene and 
took out their books. In Sheffield, 
Bristol, Glasgow, Nottingham, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Bradford, Hudders- 
field, and Birmingham, the police were 
members of the fire brigade and were in- 
spectors under the Contagious Diseases 
Act and inspectors of workshops. In 
Dublin they were not. They were 
lounging round the lower Castle Yard or 
in some Department where they could 
sleep their time away, and the unfor- 
tunate ratepayers were compelled to pay 
8d. in the £, or 8s. 4d. for every man, 
woman, and child of the population. It 
was too much to expect this thing could 
continue. Year after year they were | 
making a demand for the redress of that | 
awful grievance. Honeyed words were 
not good enough forthem. They had too | 
much of honeyed words in the House. 
He preferred a reduction of 8d. in| 
the £. His Majesty’s Fleet could carry 
off honeyed words. How were the) 
Dublin Police constituted ? There were 
on the active list two commissioners, and 
on the retired list two commissioners ; | 
on the active list seven superintendents, 
and on the retired list, nine; on the 
active list, twenty-four inspectors, and | 


Mr. Meagher. 
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on the retired list, forty-three. The 
inspectors retired at the age of fifty-three 
on a pension of £260 a year. It was as 
plain as a pike-staff what was increas- 
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‘ing the police rates year after year. 
He had brought with him a letter which 


showed an awful state of things with 
regard to the Dr5lin Police, but he did 


‘not intend to read it because it was 


anonymous. [A laugh.] If the hon. 


| Member desired him to read it he would 


doso. The hon. Member referred to severe! 
cases, including one mentioned in the 
anonymous letter, of misappropriation 
of money by police officers, which, he 
said, had been dealt with in an un- 


satisfactory manner, and it was little 


surprising that huge sums were expended 
year after year when the police took 
sums intended for the payment of their 
comrades in the force. Some time ago 
a circular was issued by some superior 


Officer of the force, giving the name 


and rank of every constable, with the 
porticulars of the cases in which he had 
been engaged for the lost twelve weeks 
or the last twelve months, and that was 
only a corollary to the action of a sergeant 
who issued a mandate that each constable 
should afford five coses a week. This 
meant that they should do something 
for the purpose of getting credit for their 
industry. In this sense they had too 
much crime in Ireland, and he appealed 
with confidence to the Chief Secretary to 
deal with this matter. Let no hon. Mem- 
ber be. mistaken, however, as to his atti- 
tude towards the right hon. Gentleman ; 
but for the underlying current behind 
the scenes, he believed he would be a 
good friend to Ireland. He hoped they 
would hive something more than honeyed 
words from the right hon. Gentleman. 


|They had unfortunately had too much 


of them to rely upon them in the future. 
When the hon. Member for College Green 
moved last year to reduce the Vote, the 
Chief fecretary made some very honeyed 
remarks. He said he wouldg hesitate 
to express an opinion of his own as 


/to whether Dublin was over-policed, 


but he was disposed to think there was 
a larger body of police there than wes 


“necessary to maintain peace and order in 


that great city. He was glad to notice 
that everybody who had spoken had 
paid a high tribute to the general charact«r 
and integrity of the Dublin Police. The 
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right hon. Gentleman agreed that it was| Ireland, who were already handicapped 
the duty of the Corporation of Dublin} by excessive rates. He begged t» move. 
to mike reports as to the necessity of 
reducing the cost of the force, and he| *Mr. J. P. NANNETTI (Dublin, College 
was disposed to think the Government} Green), in seconding, said that he rose 
could safely and wisely do something| with some diffidence to call attention 
in that direction. He wished to know) again to this pressing grievance. He 
from the right hon. Gentleman what had | dissociated himself from some of the 
been done from that day to this. What| remarks used by his hon. friend in 
had been done to reduce the enormous | reference to the manner in which 
cost of the Dublin Metropolitan Police ?| the Dublin Metropolitan Police con- 
He noticed that, later on, the right hon. | ducted their operations in the city. 
Gentleman said that so far as the Treasury | They were the creatures of circumstances, 
was concerned the view was thit they | and, if there were too many of them, 
should be approached with a view to| and they hung round corners in couples, 
fixing the amount of their grant. His|it was not their fault. They were a 
hon. friend the Member for College | disciplined body and were bound to obey 
Green asked if the Government would | orders. He thought he echoed the 
assist the Corporation of Dublin in finding | sentiments of the citizens of Dublin 
out in what proportion the money was/| when he said they were proud of the force 
paid away. He wanted informationas to| as a body of men as respe:table, as 
how reductions should be made. Theright | sober, and as well conducted as any 
hon. Gentleman, in replying, said that| force in the United Kingdom. This 
the hon. Member’s request wes absolutely | grievance had at all times met with 
reasonable; but no definite conclusion} sympathy from the Treasury Bench, 
could be arrived atas to how a reduction | but the time had arrived when something 
of such a force of men could be effected | more than honeyed words should be 
without a complete knowledge of all} given and some redress vouchsafed. 
the circumstances. The right hon.) He did not speak as the repre- 
Gentlemin was now in the harvest of| sentative of one section of tha com- 
his power to do justice to Ireland. He} munity of Dublin; he voiced the 
was sorry to have to admit that the| sentiments of all sections. Unionists 
spring-time of his administration was} and Nationalists were one and all agreed 
attended with very unsatisfactory re-| that the imposition of 8d. in the £ was 
sults. The seed sown by him on that| unwarranted and could not be justified. 
occasion was blown away; and he| He would, of course, be met by the 
hoped and trusted that his eforts to| answer that the number of police in 
redress the many grievances under/ Dublin was necessary for Imperial pur- 
which Ireland suffered would be attended | poses ; but they did not want an Imperial 
in the future with very much better! Force for the maintenance of law and 
results. He appealed to him to grapple | order in Dublin; and, if an Imperial 
with this question in a comprehensive | Force was required, it was the duty of the 
manner. There wasat present anelement | Imperial Exchequer to pay for it. He 
of suspicion underlying the whole thing, | believed a far less number of men would 
and, if the Government did not take the | be competent to keep the peace of the 
matter in hand in a very short time, the | city. When he last brought forward 
people of Dublin would be very dissatis- | the question, a paper in Dublin, whilst 
fied. He pressed the right hon. Gentle- | sympathising with them in every way, 
man tom:ke some such encouraging move | said they would not be parties to the 
to redress this awful grievance as he| reduction of the force. He did not 
yesterday made in regard to the l.w of | know why the paper took that line. 
contempt of CourtinIreland. It was one} All he could say was that the number 
of the most crying grievances that could | of police in Birmingham, Sheffield, and 
be considered, and he trusted the right | Belfast was less than in Dublin. Dublin 
hon. Gentleman would not kesitat. to| was the most law-abiding city, and 
grapple with it in a comprehensive | therefore, the number of its police should 
spirit which would do justice to his| be far less. The question had become a 
administration and to the people of} burning one in Dublin, and if the Chiet 
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Secretary did not want more trouble 
—he did not say it with the slightest 
intention to threaten—he would advise 
him to see if he could not redress the 
grievance. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Dover, when Chief 
Secretary, admitted that there was a 
great grievance and that something should 
be done to remedy it, but nothing had 
been done. He had filled a responsible 
position in Dublin for the last two years, 
and he knew that, if the question was 
not dealt with, there would be a strike 
against levying the rate. He was not 
in favour of any such thing. He thought 
it would be a suicidal policy on the part 
of the corporation, for, if they declined 
to levy the rate, at the end of the year 
they would be some £38,000 or £40,000 
short in their budget, and the Government 
would be able to deduct that amount 
from the Local Taxation Charges. That 
would mean that there would be no 
money to pay the men who did the cor- 
poration work, and the state of the labour 
market in- Dublin would be aggravated 
by throwing out of employment that 
large army of men. It had, however, 
been moved in the corporation not to 
levy for the Police Rate, and the motion 
was only defeated by three votes. That 
mjnority might, when the question came 
up again, be turned into a majority. 
That three votes might be turned from 
a majority into a minority in the course 
ofa month. Asa member of the Dublin 
Corporation he could not think with 
equanimity of the position of his unfor- 
tunate people if, at the end of the year, 
there was no money to carry out neces- 
sary sanitary work in connection with 
the corporation. It would be of no use 
for the Chief Secretary to say, as he 
said last year, that he agreed that the 
impost was too heavy and that the 
police were too many. Was that any 
answer to the corporation? They were 
not responsible for the rate. They had 
not the control of the police and could 
not reduce a single man of them. That 
was the Chief Secretary's duty. It 
was on him that the responsibility lay, 
and he would have to solve the problem. 
In no other town of the United Kingdom 


was there anything approximately near | 


what they had to contend with in Dublin. 
He knew the Chief Secretary meant well 
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to harass him in his work. He desired 
that his term of office should be peace- 
ful, and that nothing should arise which 
would be the means of creating strife or 
discontent and give him an uneasy time 
of it. According to the London Police 
Act 9d. was the maximum, but they had 
never attempted to come near it. LHight- 
pence was the maximum for Dublin 
when the valuation was only £645,000. 
To-day it had trebled ; a revaluation 
was taking place and a further increase 
was expected; they had the consola- 
tion of knowing that as the valuation 
went up, so did the eightpences. The 
number of men employed was only 
sixty - four more than in 1850, ani 
yet the sum had increased to its 
present enormous figure. What was the 
cause of this? When getting up a 
meeting of the representatives of Rath- 
mines, ” Kingstown, Blackrock, and the 
City he had endeavoured through the 
town clerk to ascertain why this enor- 
mous sum was needed and how it was 
spent. The answer they got from the 
Castle was that they could look at the 
Estimates in that House. But they got 
very little information from the Votes. 
The money was largely spent on the 
pensioning of officers, of whom there were 
more then there were on the active list. 
Dublin had four police magistrates, 
while Manchester had two, and Lecds 
and Liverpool but one. It was not 
even in increased wages to the men that 
the money went, because their position 
had in no way been altered. He re- 
gretted that the police were not under 
the control of the local authority. If 
they were they would be a more efficient 
body, would do the duty for which they 
were paid, and would be very much 
reduced in numbers, because they would 
not be required. He did not blame the 
men. They were not responsible for 
it and they had to do as they were told. 
He had spoken to several of them, and 
they all aimitted that a terrible griev- 
ance was placed on the citizens of 
Dublin. Where the money went God 
only knew. It would take somebody 
with more influence than he had to find 
out, for the ramifications of Dublin 
Castle were such that nobody could get 
very much information there with 
reference to anything: they had had 


to their country, and he would be the last | evidence of that in the last couple of 


Mr. J. P. Nannetti, 
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months. He sympathised with the right 
hon. Gentleman, who had to go and be 
associated with the individuals there. He 
was only sorry that when the Government 
took office they did not cut off Dublin 
Castle altogether. That would be the 
best day’s work they had ever done, and 
they would have some prosperity in the 
country. If these men were to be kept 
for the purposes of Dublin Castle let the 
Castle pay for them. It was hard on 
the corporation that no redress should 
be given them, and that Ministers, while 
admitting the grievance, should let it 
go on from year to year. He hoped this 
would be the last time they would have 
to bring before the House this scandalous 
imposition. He knew he was speaking 
to sympathetic ears, and that they had 
the feeling of Members above the gang- 
way with them in this protest. He 
spoke as much for the Unionist as 
for the Nationalist members of the 
corporation. He appealed to the Chief 
Secretary not to let the matter go on 
any longer; it would save him from the 
troubles whi h he anticipated were ahead 
of him. It was acknowledged on all 
sides that they had a grievance, and they 
asked the Government to make an honest 
and determined effort to remove it. 


and Question pro- 
this House is of 


Motion made, 
posed, “ That 


opinion that the system whereby the | 


maximum amount sanctioned by law at 
a time when the valuation of the City of 
Dublin was comparatively low still 
continues to be levied is unjustifiable, 


in view of the fact that the valuation of | burden. 


the city has greatly increased, and that 
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been 8d. ever since it was first established 
fifty years ago. They were not asking 
for a change in the law or in the govern- 
ment of the police. These things must 
come under different circumstances, and 
on a different occasion. What they 
asked was that the citizens of Dublin 
should not be required to pay a rate of 
8d. in the £, especially when the re- 
valuation was about to take place and 
the valuation might be increased by 25 
per cent. The police did their duty well 
and intelligently and they were proud of 
them as a body. They were not asking 
for a reduction of police. Of course 500 
would be quite enough. There were no 
grounds whatsoever upon which such an 
expenditure could be justified. If the 
corporation refused to levy the rate the 
Lord-Lieutenant could step in and stop 
the money out of other funds due to the 
-orporation. That was the position of 
affairs of which he appealed to the 
Chief Secretary to do something to 
relievethem. It was a condition of things 
which w ould b» a disgrace to any city. Why 
should Dublin pay double the amount 
paid by all the principal cities and towns 
| in the United Kingdom in the shape of a 
| police rate? He appealed to the right 
| hon. Gentleman to address them in some 
| practical form that evening. He knew 
the last answer they got when a similar 
appeal was made to the Treasury. A 
more monstrous condition of things could 
| not exist, and if the Chief Secretary could 
not do anything immediately he could at 
least inform them whether he intended. 
to seek some means of reducing this 
The present rate was made 
fifty or sixty years ago and it still con- 
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the number of police has not appreciably 
increased ; that the crimeless condition | 
of the city does not warrant this heavy | 
expenditure ; and that the control of this 
police force should be vested in the local 
authorities, as is the case in cities in Great 
Britain.” —(Mr. Meagher.} 
a 

Me. T) HARRINGTON (Dublin, Har- 
bour), who was indistinctly heard, was 
understood to say that they had 
brought before the House a condition 
of things which could not be found in any 
other portion of the United Kingdom. | 
There was no other town that paid a| 
higher police rate than 5d., and in some 
it was as low as 24d. In Dublin it had 





tinued, and every time attempts were 
made to improve the city and enhance 
its value they were obliged to pay ad. 
ditional rates. 


Mr. GORDON (Londonderry, §.) said 
that so far as the question of police 
rating in Dublin was concerned he did 
not profess to know anything about 
the rights and wrongs of the case. The 
Royal Irish Constabulary were paid for 
out of the Imperial revenues, and the 
‘ity of Dublin was the only place in 
Ireland where there was a direct tax 
upon the people for the support of the 
police force. He did not think that 
Dublin benefited to such an extent from 
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the police force as compared with other 
parts of Ireland as to justify this rate 
of 8d. in the £. That rate seemed 
to him to be too much in proportion to 
other districts in Ireland. He quite 
agreed that there was a very strong 
feeling in Dublin and in the townships 
contained in the metropolitan area that 
they were suffering a considerable hard- 
ship and grievance in having to pay 
that rate. Whether that was right or 
wrong he thovght that those who had 
control of matters of that kind ought to 
make an effort to satisfy the mass of the 
people on the point, and to give an account 
of how the money contributed by the 
ratepayers was expended. The question 
was whether the authorities were right 
in imposing a rate of 8d. in the 
£ at present, when that was the rate 
enforced fifty years ago for a smaller 
population and on a smaller valuation. 
If the authorities were right, he thought 
the citizens of Dublin were sensible 
enough to grin and bear it. If, on the 
other hand, they were wrong, then the 
people of Dublin should not be placed 
under an exaction which was unreasonable 
and unfair. With that part of the 
Motion he was in agreement, and if the 
Resolution was pressed to a division he 
would support it if the second part 
dealing with the control of the police was 
omitted. 


Mr. KETTLE (Tyrone, E.) said that 
they complained clearly and definitely of 
two things. In the first place they com- 
plained that the cost was exorbitant 
in proportion to the police necessities 
of the city of Dublin; and, secondly, 
they contended that the police should be 
brought under the control of the city 
authorities. He might say, however. 
that no reduction in the cost 
of the Dublin police would be satis- 
factory to the Nationalist Party un- 
less it was accompanied by a reform 
which would bring the police force 
under the control of the elected repre- 
sentatives of the city. The average 
salaries of the officers and men 
in the Dublin Folice Force worked out at 
between £120 and £125 perannum. That 
compared favourably not only with 
salaries earned by national and secondary 
teachers in Ireland, but also with the 
earnings of some members of the learned 
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profession in the city of Dublin. They 
had to pay through the nose for the 
police force. At the age ot fifty-three 
an inspector in the Dublin Police 
was able to retire upon an allowance 
of £266 13s. 4d. per annum. The police 
rate was fixed by Act of Parliament, 
passed sixty years ago. It laid down 
what the rate was to be, quite irrespective 
of any increase in the valuation. That 
was a matter with regard to the cost of 
the force. Then with regard to control, 
he did not know whether any Member 
of the House entirely realised what it 
meant. Some three or four years ago 
when the late Government was in office, 
his.hon. friend, the late Lord Mayor of 
Dublin, attended an ordinary public 
political meeting in his capacity as Lord 
Mayor, and also as an Irish representative 
in this House. On that occasion the 
police were able to be ordered out by the 
Inspector-General to baton down the 
supporters of his hon. friend. So long 
as politics did not come into the matter, 
the average member of the Dublin Police 
was really a credit to our common 
Christianity ; he not only added to the 
gaiety but to the beauty of the world. 
He knew no more ornamental figure than 
a colossal, blue-uniformed member of 
the Dublin Police. If Socrates were 
alive to-day, he would probably join the 
Dublin police. He and his friends 
definitely demanded that Dublin should 
be raised to the status of any other city, 
and that it should have some control over 
its police force. The citizens and rate- 
payers had attempted to protest against 
the levy of the police rate. The cor- 
poration some years ago declined to 
collect the police rate, and the Exchequer 
contribution was intercepted and handed 
over for the maintenance of the police 
force. Their protest was, therefore, 
absolutely ineffective. This question had 
been discussed twice since the present 
Government came into office, and the 
Chief Secretary had spoken with con- 
siderable sympathy upon it. What had 
the right hon. Gentleman been able to do ? 
The Irish Members had asked for a reform 
of the law, and they had been told that the 
business of the session was too crowded, 
and that the reform could not be carried 
out. They wanted Dublin well policed. 
At present it was, perhaps, the most 
efficiently policed city in the kingdom. 


Metropolitan Folice. 
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There was a mystery, no doubt, about the 
disappearance of the Insignia of the 
Order of St. Patrick, but setting that 
aside, Dublin was hopelessly over-policed. 
The figures were really striking. The 
average cost to the ratepayers of Dublin 
was about four times as great as the cost 
of the London police to the ratepayers 
of the City of London. The London 
police had to deal with an international 
population. Here there was a professional 
criminal class, and a considerable number 
of refugees. In Dublin there were not 
people ot that class to be kept in check. 
Dublin was free from these excrescences 
except when pickpockets from this 
country paid occasional visits when 
exhibitions were held, and when the 
King came to Ireland. The valuation 
of the city increased and crime decreased, 
but the police rate remained absolutely 
fixed. He did not know whether the 
right hon. Gentleman would be able 
to point to any practica] solution of the 
difficulty. If it was not blasphemy to 
use the words, he very much feared 
that the only cure for the evil was 
Gladstonian Home Rule. 
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THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Brrrett, Bristol, N.) : When 
I had to speak to the House on this 
subject 2bout a year ago, I had not then 
what I now enjoy, personal acquaintance 
with the members of the Metropolitan 
Dublin Police Force. Iam, therefore, able 
to join in the general concurrence of 
opinion 2s to the admirable character of 
thet body of men. They are agreeable 
in their manners and especizlly devoted 
to the s-fe protection of the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland for the time being, end I 
express my recognition for all they have 
doneonmy hehalf. The only ques ion, or 
at ell events the first question, we have to 
consider now is whether there are not far 
too many of them—in other words, 
whether Dublin is not very much over- 
policed. Certainly the figures which are 
within the reach of everybody would in- 
dicate thst unless Dublin is very much 
over-policed 1t is indeed a city full of 
crime and disse sion. Take Liverpool, 
with a population of over 704,000 people, 
of whom one-seventh at least belong to 
the Irish nation. There you have a sea- 
port city, never, so far as I know, re- 
markable for its quietude or for its dis- 
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position to obey the law beyond that 
which is seemly in all citizens. It has a 
police force of 1,428. Dublin, with a 
population of 392,797 has a police force of 
1,246. In Liverpool there is one police- 
man for 493 citizens, while in Dublin each 
of these gentlemen to whom I have 
referred has as small a number as 315 
assigned to his care. Take Manchester, 
with a population of 606,824. It has 
one policeman for 520 of the population. 
All these things, I think, point to the fact 
that there is room for inquiry as to 
whether Dublin is not very much over- 
policed, and I cannot but believe these 
figures. I will not trouble the House 
with the particulars of Bristol, Sheffield, 
Leeds, and Cardiff, but the House may 
take it from me that the figures are 
equally striking. Therefore, I certainly 
think there is ground for inquiry as to 
whether or not Dublin is not very much 
over-policed. There we have to con- 
sider the cost of maintaining this body, 
and we have been told with perfect 
truth that for many years the maximum 
rate the law permits of 8d. in the £ has 
been charged as police tax in Dublin, 
Dublin has a gieat many out-townships 
stretching a long way into the country, 
upon which this very heavy charge of 
8d. undoubtedly falls. No doubt it is 
true that a new valuation of Dublin and 
all parts now within the Metropolis is in 
course of manufacture, and I daresay it 
may be that when we get that new 
valuation this tax ef 8d. may fall to 6d. 
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Mr. T. HARRINGTON: May I re- 
mind the right hon. Gentleman that that 
is fixed by statute ? 


Mr. BIRRELL: No. Only the 
maximum. 
Mr. T. HARRINGTON: Yes. But 


they have never taken anything less. 


Mr. BIRRELL: I believe that anti- 
quarian research would show that it has 
been less than 8d. That is far in excess 
of what is levied in any of the great 
towns in England, and even on the new 
assessment the tax would still be largely 
in excess of other cities in England. In 
Liverpool this tax amounts to 5d., in 
Cardiff to something between 2d. and 
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3d., in Manchester to a little over 4d., | if Dublin is over-policed, and if you can 
in Bristol to 4° 50d., in Sheffield to 4° 32d.,| reduce the number of police, you will 
in Leeds to 4°56d. At present the tax | reduce the cost. I also quite agree that 
in Dublin is, as I have said, 8d., and even | all the reduction should not go into the 
if it were reduced on a new assessment, | hands of the Treasury, but that it should 
it would be very largely in excess of | be shared with the ratepayers of Dublin, 
other cities. I have a representative of | taking the average of several years. I 
the Treasury at my side—and I desire | am not in any way or for one moment 
to play fair with everybody—and I ask | surprised at the attitude of hon. Gentle- 
him what is the contribution towards} men opposite. My hon. friend who 
the Metropolitan Dublin Police from the | spoke last insisted a little upon the latter 
Imperial Exchequer. I do not deny | part of the Resolution which says that: 
that 8d. appears to be a very heavy | “ The control of this police force should be 
tax; but Heaven only knows, or rather | vested in the local authority as in the case 
arithmetic would only tell, what the tax | in cities in Great Britain.” He said that 
would be in Dublin were it not for the | it was of the utmost importance that 
contribution of the Imperial Exchequer. | Dublin should have the control of its 
Instead of 8d. it would be 2s. 2d. In| own police as well as its metropolitan 
the present state of thing the cost of | rights. The hon. Gentleman probably 
those 1,426 fine, large, stately policemen does not think very much of the Govern- 
in whom we are all so interested, not! ment of which Dublin is the seat, and 
paid for by the ratepayers of Dublin, that it could do very well without it. I 
but received from the Imperial Ex- | do not quarrel with him for entertaining 
chequer, is equal to a rate of between that opinion, but if he wants Dublin to 
Is. 6d. and 1s. 7d. be treated like other cities in Great 

| Britain, apart from the Metropolitan 


JA QITE . . . , | District of London, he must be prepared 
Me. MEAGHER ssid he did not think to pay half the cost of the police. That 


it amounted to that; but it did not. a 

‘ ; ; - 1 is what the other cities have to pay 

matter whether it cost the Imperial | *,. , 
Exchequer a penny or a million, when which do not claim to be metropolitan 
he nig d ‘ ‘ities of the Empire. They pay half the 
the citizens of Dublin had to pay a rate penne” sin y Pa. idee 
ssid zn the ¢. : cost of the police, and the Treasury pays 
| the other half. The entire cost of the 
| force is £151,430 year. About one-third 
Mr. BIRRELL: I listened to the hon. | of that is paid by the ratepayers of 
Gentleman’s admirable speech with com- | Dublin, and the other two-thirds are 
posure and without interruption, and I) paid by the Imperial Exchequer. If 
am not going into the merits of the case | that expenditure can be reduced, I am 
as he presented it. I am perfectly dis- | quite sure, speaking on behalf of the 
posed to believe that Dublin is over- | 'Treasury, that they would not be in the 
policed, I concede that it is very costly | least desirous to lay claim to and appro- 
and extravagant in its management. ! priate the whole of the advantage to 
I am only saying that, as a matter of themselves, but are perfectly willing 
fact, although the ratepayers of Dublin | that the proceeds should be shared 
do pay the extravagant sum of 8d. in the | between the citizens of Dublin and the 
£, there is this contribution from the Exchequer. I have been told to use no 
Treasury which amounts to shillings honeyed words. I have not got any 
compared with the pence contributed | honey about me. [AN Irish MeMBeER : 
by the City of Dublin. It should be) You have money.] I wish I had 
borne in mind, therefore, that heavy | money; any money I could lay hold 
as the charge is on the ratepayers of | of would be at the disposal of Ireland as 
Dublin, the charge on the Treasury is! a whole without distinction of creed 
beyond all comparison with what it is in| or class. I am quite prepared, if the hon. 
any other city. Whilstinothercitiesthe Gentleman opposite think it desirable, 
Treasury does not contribute more | to appoint a Vice-Regal Commission to 
than one-half towards the cost of the | inquire into the facts relative to the police 
police, in the case of Dublin they con-|in Dublin and its management—as 
tribute two-thirds. I quite agree that|to whether Dublin is over-policed or 


Mr. Birrell. 
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not, because there are two opinions on 
that subject. There are some people who 
would look with disfavour on the reduc- 
tion of this fine force; but you cannot 
have economy without reduction. As 
the right hon. the Secretary for War 
would say, it is always very difficult 
to reduce your force, whether at Woolwich | 
or at any other place, and if you are com- | 
pelled to do so you are accused of making | 
life hardly worth living, and making the | 
necessities of life harder to obtain. I 
believe that Dublin is over-policed, and | 
that great economy can be accomplished | 
in that way. I cannot say that we have | 
withheld expenditure on the Dublin | 
police force, and if hon. Gentlemen care 
to consult the Civil Service Estimates 
at page 331, they will see there very full 
information as to the expenditure of 
money on extra pay for the police force. | 
I have no doubt that economies can be 
made, and that reduction can be made 
with perfect safety in the police force ; 
and I am satisfied that the economies 
would be fairly divided between the 
Treasury, as representing the Imperial 
Exchequer, and the ratepayers of Dublin | 
and Rathmines. I therefore go beyond 
what I did last year, having had greater 
oppertunities during the last twelve 
months of inquiring into the case. I am 
willing there should be an inquiry into 
the numbers of the Dublin police force | 
and their cost, including pensions, in | 
order to see what practical economies | 
can be effected. I do not think that 
I can honestly go further than that. 
The first part of the Motion is not open 
to very much objection; but I cannot | 
accede to the last part: ‘“ That the | 
control of this police force should be ! 
vested in the local authority as in the | 
case of cities in Great Britain.” I) 
feel that Dublin is at present entitled to a | 
larger contribution from the Treasury 
than other cities in Great Britain, on the 
ground that it is at present one of our) 
metropolitan cities, and the seat of Govern- | 
ment—of its kind. [Natrona.isT cheers. ] | 
I am glad to receive the support of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, but I do not think | 
that the citizens of Dublin are entitled | 
to a larger share from the Imperial 
Exchequer, assuming that its metro- | 
politan character were to be taken away | 
from it altogether. I would ask hon. 
Gentlemen to stand on their metro- | 
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politan rights, and to lay claim to a 
larger contribution from the Treasury 
than one-half of the cost, which would 
be all that they would have if Dublin 
were treated as an ordinary town. I 
think they would be well advised if they 
accepted an inquiry into the police force 
in Dublin with a view of discovering 
if that force can be considerably reduced 
and whether large economies can be 
effected so that this tax of 8d. may be 
materially and substantially reduced. 


Metropolitan Police. 


Mr. JOHN REDMOND said that he 
had been a long time in the House and 
his experience was that they should 
always desire to obtain some practical 
results from a discussion of this kind. 
He was not much of a believer in Com- 
missions. They had had Commissions 


}innumerable on every Irish subject 
| during the last twenty-five years. Most 


of those Commissions, it might be said, 


| had led to nothing, but still he thought 


that the appointment of a Vice-Regal 
Commission in this matter was some 
sort of an advance, and if it was properly 
constituted and its reference was suffi- 
ciently wide some good might come 
of it. They were dealing with a grievance 
which was admitted, and the right hon. 
Gentleman had said that it was an 
intolerable grievance to all sections of the 
citizens of Dublin that they should be 
called upon to pay 8d. in the £ by way 
of police tax, whereas there was no 
other town in the United Kingdom 
which paid more than 5d. and the 
majority only paid 3d. The right hon. 
Gentleman had pointed out that there 
were two questions concerning this case. 
One was the number of the police, and he 
thought that no one who knew anything 
about Dublin would deny that the 
number was excessive. He was sure 
that any proper inquiry would lead to 
a report to that effect, and apparently, 
therefore, the Commission might have 
the good result of promoting if not of 
effecting immediately the reduction of 
The next question was 
the excessive cost of the police in Dublin, 
and there could be no doubt about that, 
as it was a remarkable thing that the 
1,200 policemen in the City of Dublin 
cost more than 1,200 policemen in 
London or any city in this country. 
He had the figures, and it was quite true 
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that, quite apart from what the citizens 
of Dublin paid, the gross cost of each 
policeman in Dublin was far more than 
that of each policeman in London or 
any city in this country. That was the 
cause of what the right hon. Gentleman 
had stated, namely, that the contribution 
from the Exchequer towards the police 
in Dublin was larger than its con- 
tribution to the police of cities in this 
country. Why should the policeman in 
Dublin cost more than in London or 
elsewhere ? It was the same old story ; 
the same cause that ran through the 
whole of the Government of Ireland in 
every Department from top to bottom 
and made it more expensive than the 
Government of England, Scotland or 
Wales. What was true of other De- 
partments was true of the police. He 
saw no reason why this should be so 
and why an impartial Commission should 
not report that the number of police 
and the cost per constable were excessive. 
If these two things were found there 
was no reason why the total cost and 
the cost to the ratepayer should not 
be diminished. That being so, while 
he and his colleagues would prefer 
that immediate steps should be taken 
to remedy this grievance, they recog- 
nised that this Commission got them 
somewhat forwarder, and therefore he 
would be inclined to accept this pro- 
posal of the right hon. Gentleman. 
With regard to the control of the police, 
there was a great deal to be said, and 
no doubt if they were to insist upon 
taking the opinion of the House on 
their full case with reference to the 
police they would stand to every 
syllable of the Resolution and divide 
the House upon it. But there was 
something in what the Chief Secre- 
tary had said that this question of the 
control of the Dublin police was mixed 
up with great political and constitutional 
questions, and he would not be in favour 
of refusing this inquiry simply because 
they were not able to get a satisfactory 
answer on the question of control. 
Of course, he was not satisfied; he 
considered it an _ intolerable thing 
that this grievance had gone on un- 
redressed for fifty years, and that they 
had come to this House for the last 
quarter of a century with a grievance 
admitted and nothing done. While he 


Mr. John Redmond. 
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was not satisfied, under all circumstances 
he thought that for the sake of getting 
some practical advance his hon. friend 
would be well advised in withdrawing his 
Motion and asking the Chief Secretary to 
appoint a Vice-Regal Commission such as 
he had indicated. He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would not only appoint 
a competent and impartial body but 
would enter into some consultation 
with the Irish Members in order that 
the reference to the Commission micht 
be sufficiently wide to take in all the 
questions which arose in reference to 
the excessive cost of the police and the 
excessive burden on the taxpayers of 


Dublin. 


Metropolitan Police. 


Mr. WALTER LONG (Dublin, 8.) : 
I rise primarily to congratulate the 
Chief Secretary on the way his path 
is smoothed by the hon. Gentlemen 
below the gangway. 


Mr. BIRRELL: Surely I am entitled 
to some assistance. 


Mr. WALTER LONG: If allude to 
the way in which the hon. Gentleman has 
acknowledged the very small favour he 
had got to-night. 


Mr. JOHN REDMOND: I got 
nothing from you. 
Mr. WALTER LONG: If it had 


come from us it would have been received 
in a different way altogether. What did 
the right hon. Gentleman tell hon. Mem- 
bers below the gangway’? He told 
them that it is very unlikely that this 
inquiry will result in any very material 
decrease in the cost of the police to the 
citizens of Dublin, because the cost of the 
police is borne now between the Treasury 
and the local ratepayer, as to one-third 
by the local ratepayer and as to two- 
thirds by the State. The hon. Gentle- 
man who has just spoken has said that 
the police in Dublin are under this system 
more costly than the police anywhere else, 
and he says that that is his experience 
throughout the government of Ireland. 
But we cannot on this Motion discuss the 
general question of the expenditure on 
Irish government. With regard to the 
Dublin Metropolitan Police, I of course 
raise no objection to the inquiry, and as 
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a Member for the county which contains 
Dublin, I shall be extremely glad if those 
of my constituents who are in the metro- 
politan area derive something from the 
inquiry. But I think we ought to know 
what is exactly its scope. The Chief 
Secretary has said that there ought to be 
a further inquiry into the actual cost of 
the police themselves, and to that 
obviously there can be no objection on 
our part, because, if it can be shown that 
it costs more to keep a policeman to do 
the same duty in Dublin than in any other 
part of the United Kingdom, obviously 
there is a case for consideration, although 
I hope it will not be assumed that the 
change will necessarily be one which, will 
injure the police force itself. I confess 
I was rather surprised and sorry to hear 
the right hon. Gentleman, who is a 
distinguished Liverpudlian, choose Liver- 
pool as the town for his comparison and 
say that Liverpool was not remarkable 
for its law-abiding character. 

Mr. BIRRELL: It is a lively place. 

Mr. WALTER LONG: It may 
be, but I think it is most remarkable 
for its law-abiding character, and 
as one who once had the privilege of 
representing a portion of it, I could not 
allow a remark of that sort to pass un- 
challenged. But the right hon. Gentleman 
forgets that there are occasions in Dublin 
when large numbers of police are called 
for, not by lawlessness or disorder, but 
by excitement of popular opinion. The 
other day a force of police was called to 
intervene in the Mansion House itself 
during the consideration of an ordinary 
Bill. These are causes which lead to the 
withdrawal of the police from their 
ordinary duties. I do not say it is any 
imputation on Irishmen, but I hope 
it will not be assumed from what has 
fallen from the Chief Secretary that a 
case is made out for a material reduction 
of the force, which might, if it were em- 
barked upon, be a serious danger to the 
ordinary peace and quiet of the city of 
Dublin. Subject to those limitations, 
Ihave no objections to offer to the course 
the Chief Secretary intends to pursue, 
because I undzrstand that while he 
makes the proposal of an inquiry in 
answer to the first part of the Resolution, 
he absolutely refuses to accept the latter 
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part, which proposes to transfer the 
control of the police from the Irish 
Government to the local authority. 
On previous occasions distinguished Mem- 
bers of the party below the gangway 
have expressed the view—Mr. Sexton 
himself expressed it during the de- 
bate jon the first Home Rule Bill— 
that such a change ought not to be 
embarked upon and that it would be 
undesirable, and therefore I hear with 
profound satisfaction the Chief Secre- 
tary’s declaration that he is opposed to 
that part of the Resolution. 


Metropolitan Police. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) said that 
the Motion was one largely in the interests 
of the constituents of the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down, but 
probably he could hardly point out his 
constituency on the map. So far from 
there being any disorder in Dublin com- 
parable with what existed in many 
English cities, he ventured to say that 
for something like thirty or forty years 
there had not been fired there rifle shots 
such as were heard only last year in 
Belfast, where something like 1,200 or 
1,500 men were required to keep the 
peace. That condition of affairs only 
existed in a certain loyal city in the 
North of Ireland, which in the last five 
years had never made one 6d. contri- 
bution to the Imperial Exchequer, and 
now only paid 34d. in the £ instead 
of the 8d. they were compelled to pay 
in Dublin. That 34d. was only exacted 
from them by a Conservative adminis- 
tration after they had continually 
pointed out that Belfast was in the enjoy- 
ment of three-fourths of something like 
1,100 men without a contribution of 6d. 
from the ratepayers. There was an 
additional contribution made in Dublin 
that had not been mentioned. He 
referred to the half-soverign cxacted 
from every publican under an old Act. 
Until 1888 every pawnbroker in Dublin 
had to contribute £95 16s. 8d. to the 
upkeep of the city. Furthermore, large 
contributions came from the Fines Fund 
of the city in aid of the Treasury, and, 
most exasperating of all, every time 
they paid 6d. or Is. to a carman for his 
car fare they were making a contribu- 
tion to the Imperial Exchequer, because 
the whole of the licence duties of the 
eleven or twelve hundred carmen in 
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Dublin went in aid of the police. The 
tram company of the city thus actually 
paid £3,000 or £4,000°a year for the 
upkeep of the police. Did that exist in|sury contribution amounting to half 
Belfast or any other part™of,the United | the cost. Why should not Dublin be 
Kingdom? He challenged any man to; put on the same footing? What had 
‘deny that a woman, whatever her rank, | Belfast, the city of riots and disorder, 
could walk through the city at any | so far asthe month of July, at all events, 
hour of the day or night without insult. | was concerned, done to entitle it to a 
‘So far as the maintenance of peace and contribution from the Treasury greater 
order was concerned he ventured to say| than Dublin received? He sincerely 
there was not a city to compare with | trusted that if the Commission, which 
Dublin in the United; Kingdom, and |the right hon. Gentleman spoke of, 
certainly not in that very loyal portion | issued, it would take into considera- 
of Ulster about which they were in the | tion the subject of Belfast, the contribu- 
habit of hearing so much. He thought |.tion which Belfast made to the Imperial 
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ask the Government to put them on the 
basis of Belfast, which enjoyed a force 
of 560 men, and received a_ Trea- 





they might make this complaint about 
the Chief Secretary: he said it to one | 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s prede- 
cessors in office, and would say it to him : 
“You do not seem to be the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland; you seem to be the 
Chief Secretary for England, because 
every time the Treasury makes a 
demand upon our officials, you instantly 
shrink into your dens and say ‘Oh, we 
must obey the Treasury.’” What they 
wanted was an Irish Secretary. They 
wanted some man who would stand up 
for their country and tell the British 
Treasury: “ Your conduct is unfair; 
I will not be a party to it. If 
they had someone who would do that, 
men who had, not an English conscience 
but an Irish conscience, and would say: 
“We will not be any party to your 
exactions,’ they would very soon 
have a change in the conduct of the | 
Treasury towards Ireland. Upon that | 
he always took his stand on the declara- 
tion of Lord Salisbury in the House of 
Lords, which ought to be rubbed in again 
and again and again. Lord Salisbury 
speaking as Prime Minister, regarding 
the Boer War, placed the whole li.- 
bility for the misconduct and folly of 
that campaign on the shoulders of the 
British Treasury. This body, which 
was at one time simply regarded as a 
body that tried to save them from exac- 
tion, was now, next to the Press of Eng- 
land, ther greatest curse. They had to 
complein that no consideration was ever 
given to any of the demands they put 


Treasury, the annual cost to the country 
of the drafts for the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary going to Belfast in July and 
August, and whether Belfast should not 
be compelled to pay a contribution in 
the same way as Roscommon had to do 
when c¢attle-driving or any other matter 
of that kind was in force. The whole 
condition of the police force ought to be 
taken into account. He would like very 
much to see the Commission extended 
beyond the Dublin area to the police force 
as a whole. He believed the amount 
paid to officers as compared with the 
amount paid to the men was excessive, 
and that much discontent arose from 
that fact. If the Government extended 
the inquiry in this way such incidents 
as arose in Belfast recently out of the 
discontent there would disappear, and 
the police throughout the country 
would find that so far from there being 
any desire on their part to see them 
unjustly treated they were more in 
favour of seeing pay and promotion, 
which was at present laigely given to 
officers, fairly and equitably distributed 
amongst the rank and file. 


Mr. MOORE (Armagh, N.) said he 
would not have intervened had it not 
seemed to him that in the speech they 
had just heard there had been a certain 
| amount of somewhat gratuitous chal- 
lenge and offence to a part of the country 
which it was not necessary to name 
and which had only been referred to, 
not so much to point an argument or 





forward. As regarded this question cf 
the Dublin Police, while he shared cor- 
dially in what had been said as to their 


adorn a tale as to do what the hon. 
Member had so frequently done before, 
| to seize the opportunity of dragging his 


general good conduct, they were entitled to | coat across the path of those of his 


Mr. T. M. Healy. 
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countrymen who hailed from _ the| 
northern portion of Irelind. Whatever | 
their faults might be, he did not know | 
that they ever refused a challenge of| 
that sort, and less than ever on that | 
occasion did he feel disposed to do so. | 
But before they talked of war they | 
ought to recognise how thoroughly in | 
every department, and on every point, | 
the olive branches of peace had been 
exchanged between the Chief Secretary 
and hon. Gentlemen below the gangway. 
Night after night minatory threats were 
made as to what would happen to the | 
right hon. Gentleman should he attempt 
to put off what were called unconditional 
demands, as he had done that night, with | 
honeyed words. They were told of the 
wonderful and sudden and calamitous 
end that would happen to the right hon. 
Gentleman if he did not yield on the 
spot to their demands in respect of the 
repeal of the Crimes Act, of contempt | 
of Court, or of evidence in the case of 
persons held to find sureties of the peace 
for good behaviour. The right hon. 
Gentleman took these threats at their 
real value. It was not their face value. 
At present they enjoyed rather a de- 
based currency, because the right hon. 
Gentleman knew perfectly well that no 
matter what the threats might be, Gentle- 
men below the gangway, in spite of un- 
conditional refusal, would immediately 
troop into the division lobby behind 
him. They had seen that time after | 
time and would probably see it until a 
certain measure was introduced dealing 
with higher education in Ireland, for the 
sake of which the insults and grievances 
under which hon. Members suffered | 
would be meekly swallowed and pocketed. 
One matter had struck him very much. 
When the hon. Member for the Harbour | 
Division said it was not really the object 
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fer the present government of the Metro- 
politan Police and his attention was | 


drawn to the fact that the resolution | 


did not carry out that view, he| 
said that that was a matter of! 
form. The hon. Member absolutely de- 
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Dublin. He was quite willing in the 
name of his constituents that the control 
of the police should be put under the 
Dublin Corporation. Then came the hon. 
Member for Noth Louth, who was not 
going to trust the Dublin Corporation 
with the control of the police. He 
wanted to treat them as they were 


Metropolitan Police. 


‘treated in Belfast, and to merge 
them to all intents and purposes 
in the Royal Irish Constabulary. 


They did not often find such diversity 
of opinion amongst hon. Members below 
the gangway. Whoever had the control 


of the Metropolitai police in Dublin it 
certainly ought not to be the Corporation 


of Dublin, and that was the reason why 
they objected to this Motion. The hon. 
and learned Member for North Louth had 
referred to the fact that there was un- 


| fortunately a rifle shot in Belfast last 


year. He might point out that for ten 
years there had not been one _ before. 


[Cries of “Oh, oh!”] He challenged 


any hon. Member from Ireland to con- 
tradict his statement. If there had been 
a rifle shot in Belfast it had occurred in 
the Nationalist quarter, ana in an affray 
between the Nationalists and the police. 
In Dublin they had a minority whose 
misfortune it was that they were 
Unionists, but they never heard of the 


| Dublin minority being brought into con- 


flict with the police. This debate had 


‘taken place not in the interests of the 


police at all. He was glad to note the 
great change in the feelings of hon. 
Members below the gangway towards 
the police, for they were now professing 
an intense love for the police authorities. 
This Motion was also claimed to be put 


| forward in the interests of the rate- 
payers of Dublin. 


; What was the actual 
position ?. No less than two-thirds of 


the rates for the Metropolitan area of 
| Dublin were paid by the Unionists of the 


City of Dublin. Surely they were the 
people who ought to have a voice in this 
matter and whose opinion ought to 
carry weight. The late Lord Mayor of 
Dublin had put the case clearly before 
the House on behalf of the employees of 


clined to change the present government | the Corporation. 


of the Dublin police and vest it in the | 
Corporation. He knew his own Cor- | 
poration. Then they had the hon. 
Member for East Tyrone, whose con- | 
stituency was a very long way from | 


.’ 


Mr. NANNETTI said he spoke on 
behalf of the Unionists as well as the 
Nationalists. Upon this question he 
represented the Unionists of Rathmines 
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and Dalkey, and spoke on behalf of the 
ratepayers who had joined with the 
Corporation of Dublin in protesting 
against this police tax. 


Mr. MOORE said that one of the argu- 
ments of the hon. Member was that the 
ratepayers for whom he professed to 
speak would be driven to strike against 
the rate, the immediate effect of which 
would be that the scavengers and others 
in the employ of the Corporation would 
be out of work, and he made a very strong 
point of that. Now the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite knew perfectly well 
that the Unionist ratepayers, who paid 
two-thirds of the rates, had not the 
slightest intention of striking against the 
rate. 


Mr. NANNETTI said that what he 
stated was that the Corporation of 
Dublin had the power of levying and 
collecting this police rate, and they might 
be disposed not to levy the rate at all. 
In that case he said the people employed 
by the Corporation might be thrown out 
of employment. 


Mr. MOORE said the Corporation 
were powerless in the matter, because if 
they refused to levy the rate the money 
could be deducted from other funds. 
The proposer of this Resolution had said 
that if this tax was continued there would 
probably be an anti-rate war, that the 
ratepayers would suffer so much that 
eventually they would refuse to pay 
their rates, and that was the pious aspira- 
tion of the hon. Member who had moved 
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man admitted to that force unless he 
was nominated by a publican, or an 
out-and-out Fenian, or a sworn member of 
the United Irish League. He had read 
that day a letter in the Freeman’s Jour- 
nal, written by one of the leaders of the 


Metropolitan Police. 


numerous sections into which hon, 
Members below the gangway were 


divided, Mr. Arthur Griffith, a Nationa- 
list. What did he say about his own 
Corporation ? This was not the opinion 
of a bigoted Orangeman, but a bird of 
the same brood and the leader of the 
Sinn Fein Party. [A NatTioNnaList Mem- 
BER: He is not an Irishman.] He did 
not know his pedigree, but he -was the 
imported leader of one of the Irish sec- 
tions. Mr. Griffith wrote complaining 
of the expenditure each year of thousands 
of pounds in cheques to English lawyers, 
to Dublin Corporation officials, and 
to Members of the Dublin Corpora- 
tion, under the heading of expenses 
in London. It was admitted that the 


'name of the Corporation of Dublin was 


a byword among municipalities. It was 
pretended that for the good of the 
country and for the protection of pro- 
perty this fine force should be handed 
over to the control of such a body, in 
other words, placed under the heel of 
an Irish Tammany. He would protest 
against that being done as long as he 
had words to do so in this House. The 
hon. and learned Member for North Louth 
had compared Dublin and Belfast. The 
‘affairs of Belfast Corporation were 
|'managed by men who were trusted 
|and respected among their fellows. 





the Resolution. Asthe right hon. Gentle- | There was nothing to conceal or to be 
man might rely upon two-thirds of the ashamed of in Belfast municipal life. 
ratepayers of Dublin refusing to enter | He objected to the Dublin police force 
upon a war of that sort, he could | being handed over to the publicans and 
sleep peaceably in his bed. He was | sinners who composed the Dublin Cor- 
a ratepayer in Dublin himself, and | poration. 

any ratepayer who was now paying | 

the ordinary respectable amount of 8d.| Mr. CHARLES CRAIG (Antrim, 8.) 
in the £ would prefer that that rate | said he could assure the hon. and learned 
should continue in perpetuity rather | Member that if he desired to bring to their 
than the metropolitan police should be | feet Ulster Members, and especially those 
transferred to the kindly care and con- | who came from Belfast, he had only to 


trol of the Dublin Corporation. 
Member for East Tyrone had said tha‘ 





The hon. | speak of that City as he had done in that 


debate. He was glad to say that he 


the Dublin police were all very well until | Was ready at any time to allow the City 


politics were introduced amongst them. | 


of Belfast to be placed in competition 





If the control of the police was transferred | not only with Dublin, but with any other 
to the Dublin Corporation they all knew | city in the three kingdoms; and he 
perfectly well that there would not be a | was quite certain that if an inquiry were 


Mr. Nannetti. 
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held in matters municipal, social, or 
economic, Belfast would come out with 
flying colours. The hon. and learned 
Member for North Louth, in making one 
or two comparisons between Belfast and 
Dublin, had said, for instance, that a lady 
might walk through Dublin at any hour 
of the night without molestation. He 
would tell the hon. Member that a lady 
might do the same in Belfast. As to the 
Belfast riots he would only say that, as 
the hon. Member was aware, those riots 
were entirely due to persons of his own 
political persuasion. That fact was 
known by everybody, and Nationalist 
Members dared not deny it. As to 
12th July celebrations which had been 
referred to, he would say that nobody 
resented more than Orangemen that 
extra police were drafted into Belfast, 
and no people had more endeavoured to 
impress upon the authorities that thes> 
extra police were absolutely unnecessary. 
The hon. and learned Member for North 
Louth knew perfectly well that for ten 
or twelve years past Belfast had been 
absolutely peaceful on 12th July. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: There is nothing 
whatever in the Motion about Belfast 
or 12th July. I must ask the hon. 
Member to confine himself to the Motion. 


Mr. CHARLES CRAIG said that he 
was aware of that, and he would not 
have got up to make these few remarks 
had it not been for the insulting obser- 
vations which had been made about Bel- 
fast. The hon. and learned Member for 
N.rth Louth had ended his speech by 
saying that Dublin should be put on the 
same basis as Belfast. That was rather 
inconsistent with the earlier part of his 
speech, in which he could say nothing 
too bad for Belfast. That the 12th of 
July celebrations had passed off ab- 
solutely peacefully for several years had 
been acknowledged. 

Mr. MEAGHER asked leave to with- 
draw the Motion. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS BILL. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


*Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birmingham, 
Bordesley), in moving the Second Read- 
ing of this Bi'l, said that it had passed its 
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Second Reading. with the unanimous 
consent of the House a few years ago. 
The object of the measure was, instead of 
having so much literary teaching in rural 
schools, to provide for th» teaching of 
agricultural and horticultural subjects, 
and of Nature study. While these subjects 
mi.ht be optional in urban schools, they 
would be compulsory in schools in rural 
dis‘ricts, and where possible school 
girdens for practical instruction in fruit 
sulture, flower growing, and the like should 
be provided. Unless this was done in 
elsmentary schools the teaching in the 
higher and secondary schools was practi- 
cally useless. If the children reached 
the age of fifteen on book-learning only, 
it was too late to get them to take up 
agriculture. Children trained in these 
pursuits very early acquired a liking for 
them, and that continued with them in 
after life. At the last meeting of the 
Dairy Farmers’ Association he saw a girl 
of about thirteen milking cows <s well 
«she had ever seen it done in his life. He 
moved that the Bill be read a second 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Sir F. BANBURY (City of London) 
said the right hon. Gentleman need not 
be afraid ; he was not going to prevent 
his Bill going through. He only wanted 
to ask him one or two questions. A sub- 
section of Clause 2 said that a special 
grant not exceeding 75 per cent. of the 
cost should be made by the local educa- 
tion authority of these schools. He 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
that the object of the Bill in rural districts 
was excellent ; but he asked whether this 
clause, which contemplated increased 
expenditure, meant that all the subjects 
at present taught in the schools were to 
be in addition to what was provided for 
n this Bill? For, if so, that would cause 
a largely increased expenditure. He 
hoped that on the Committee Stage the 
right hon. Gentleman would endeavour 
to make such alterations in the Bill as 
would cover the object of it, but would 
not impose increased expenditure on the 
locality. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Standing Committee. 
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SMALL HOLDINGS BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Sir F. BANBURY thought that 
they had had enough of Agricultural 
Bills at ten minutes before eleven o'clock, 
and that when they came to another Bill 
by the right hon. Gentleman, this time 
dealing with Small Holdings, some 
explanation of it ought to have been 
made. He knew something about the 
Bill, although he had not yet thoroughly 
looked into it, and he contended that 
it was absolutely contrary to the Small 
Holdings Act passed last session. 


*Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: No, not at 
all; it only amends the Act of 1892. 


Sir F. BANBURY said that that only | 


showed the difficulty in which they were 
placed when a Bill was brought in without 
any explanation. After reading the Bill 
he contended that it was contrary to the 
measure possed last year, the only 
principle of which was that it did not 
include purchese, while this Bill cid. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS dissented. 


Sir F. BANBURY said the difficulty 
was to know what the Bill was about. 


Mr. TREVELYAN (Yorkshire, W.R., 


Elland) said he did not understand | 


what the nature of the Bill was, but he 
gathered that it was intended to alter 
the Smail Holdings Act of 1892. He 
thought that it was rather a serious matter 
after the House had decided only last year 
to deal with the Small Holding question 
in a certain way,after having gone into the 
whole matter at great length, that the 
promoters of this Bill should have intro- 
duced it without some very clear explana- 
tion of what alterations in the law 
they proposed. The right hon. Gentle- 
man was acting in a very curious way to 
the House. When a Bill was brought in 
it was generally explained, and the 
right hon. Gentleman could not expect 
the House, which had been taken by 
surprise, because no one expected this 
Bill to come on that night, to give a_ 
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(Second Reading to a measure which 
'would very materially alter the Small 
/Holdings Act passed last year. They 
‘all knew the right hon. Gentleman’s 
anxiety to get small holdings by means 
_of purchase, but there were a great 
many Members in the House who were 
not so anxious to develop small holdings 
on those lines. Indeed, last year’s Act 
was based on a different principle, thet 
the land should be held by the com- 
munity, from whom the tenant should 
rent it. He did not say that the two 
systems were incompatible, but they 
did not know to what extent this Bill 
would cut across the principle of last 
year’s Act. 


And, it being Eleven of the Clock, 
the Debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed upon Wednesday, 
25th March. 


TRUSTS BILL. 
Read a second time. 
Bill committed to a Select Committee. 
—(Mr. Rendell.) 


SUPPLY (ARMY ESTIMATES). 
Postponed Proceeding resumed. 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow ; 
Committee also report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


POISONS AND PHARMACY BILL [LORDS]. 

Lords Message [5th March], “ That it 
is desirable that the Poisons and Phar- 
macy Bill [Lords] be referred to a Joint 
Committee of both Houses of Parliament,” 
considered. 


Resolved, That this House doth agree 
with the Lords in the said Resolution. 


Message to the Lords to acquaint them 
therewith._(Mr. Whiteley.) 


Mr. WHITELEY (Yorkshire, W.R., 
Pudsey) in moving the Adjournment 
of the House, gave notice that he would 
to-morrow move the suspension of the 
Eleven o’Clock Rule. 


Adjourned at five minutes after 
Eleven o’clock. 
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The Lorp CHANCELLOR acquainted | 


the House, That the Clerk of the 
Parliaments had laid upon the Table the 
Certificate from the Examiners that the 
further Standing Orders applicable to the 


following Bill have been complied with ;— | 


Madras Railway Company (Annuities). 


Also the Certificate that the further 
Standing Orders applicable to the 
following 


[H.L. | 
Table. 


STANDING ORDERS COMMITTEE, 

Report from, that the Standing 
Orders not complied with in respect ot 
the Alliance and other Assurance and 
Insurance Companies Bill [#.1.]; Leith 
Burgh Bill [u..]; and the West London 
Barnes, and Richmond Tramways _ Bill 
-{H.L.]; ought to be dispensed with, and 
the Bills allowed to proceed. 


That the Standing Orders not complied 
with in respect of the Camborne Water 
Bill; ought to be dispensed with. 


That the Standing Orders not complied 
with in respect of the Croydon and 
Southern District Tramways Bill [1.1.] ; 
and the London and Windsor Motor 
Roads, Tramroads, and Tramways Bill 
[u.L.]; ought not to be dispensed with. 

Read, and agreed to. 


Great Western Railway Bi'l [1.1.]; 
Report from the Select Committee, That 
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| Committee of Selection, that the following 
| Lords be proposed to the House as the 
| panel of Lords to Act as Commissioners 
(under the Act, viz.:—E. Mansfield, 

L. Kintore, (E. Kintore); agreed to ; 
_and the said Lords appointed accordingly. 


of the Army. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 

PROBATION OF OFFENDERS. 
Memorandum issued by the Home 
Office relative to the administration of 
the Probation of Offenders Act 1907, 
containing the rules made by the Secre- 


tary of State for the Home Department 


Bill have not been complied | 
‘with :—Argentine North Eastern Railway | 


The same was ordered to lie on the | 


the Committee had not proceeded with | 


the consideration of the Bill, the oppo- 
sition thereto having been withdrawn ; 
read, and ordered to lie on the Table. 


under section 7 of the Act. 
| EXPLOSIVES (EXPLOSION OF CART- 
; RIDGES ON REGISTERED PREMISES.) 
Report to the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department on the circum- 
stances attending an explosion of 
cartridges which occurred on _ the 
registered premises of Messrs. F. Dyke 
and Company, at 5, St. George’s Avenue, 
Aldermanbury, E. ©., on Ist January 
1908. 
Presented [by command], and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


POISONS AND PHARMACY BILL [t.1.]. 
Message from the Commons, That they 
concur in the Resolution of this House 
communicated to them on Thursday last, 
that it is desirable that the Poisons and 
Pharmacy Bill [H.L.] be referred to a 
Joint Committee of both Houses of 
Parliament as desired by this House. 


NEW SILL. 


(SCHOOL ATTENDANCE) 
BILL [#.1.]. 

A Bill to raise the minimum age of 
exemption from attendance at School 
to thirteen ; was presented by the Lord 


EDUCATION 


| Stanley of Alderley ; read 14, and to be 


The orders made on the 19th and 26th | 
of February last discharged, and Bill | 


committed. 


Huddersfield Water Bill [H.L.]; Read 


3%, and passed, and sent to the Commons. | 


Private Legislation Procedure (Scot- 
land) Act, 1899 ;—Report from the 


VOL. CLXXXYV. |FourTH SERIES. } 


( 


printed (No 27.) 


THE STRENGTH OF THE ARMY. 

*ViscouNT MIDLETON rose to call 
attention to the strength of the Army at 
home ; and to move for any Minute of the 
Army Council approving the further 
reduction in the numbers of the Regular 
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Artillery, and the Report for 1907 of the 


late Inspector-General of the Forces, so | 


far as it affects “ the training and efficiency 


of the troops under the control of the | 


Home Government, and the readiness and 
fitness of the Army for war.’ 


The noble Viscount said: My Lords, 
after the discussions which your Lordships 
have heard in the course of this year on 
the present state of the various forces of 
the Crown I should have hesitated to come 
before you again or in any way to re-tra- 
verse the ground which has already been 
so admirably trodden by the noble Duke 
behind me (the Duke of Bedford) on 
behalf of the Militia and by many noble 
Lords on behalf of the Volunteers; but | 
have a genuine fear, for which | think I can 
show good reason, that the attention of 
the public and of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is, by the great interest shown in 
the organisation of the Territorial Forces, 
being deflected to the Auxiliary Forces 
from the most important part of our 
Forces, the Regular Army. 1 donot know 
that it is sutticiently realised that the 


Regular Army has more need for advocates | 


than the Territorial Army. From time im- 
memorial the tongues of officers have been 
tied. There is no officer on full pay who, 
as arule, will get up in this House or in 
the other House of Parliament and speak 
on the condition of the Army ; equally 
officers to a large extent are prevented by 
their position from taking part in cam- 
paigns in the Press, or other methods of 
directing public attention to the subject, 
and, in that respect, they are in an 
absolutely different position from officers 
of the Auxiliary Forces. 


From my own experience extending 
over many years in another place I know 
that it has fallen to the Secretary of State, 
and very often to the Secretary of State 
alone, to maintain the necessity for ex- 
penditure on the Army, and to resist the 
large demands made upon him on behalf 
of the Auxiliary Forces. Looking at the 
position to-day, instead of having the 
Secretary of State engaged onthat mission, 
we have him in nearly all of his occasional 
utterances in the country drawing the 
public mind away from the Regular Army, 
his references to which are an oasis, 
and not always a brilliant oasis, in the 
desert of references to the Territorial 
Forces, about which he speaks with 
trumpet sounds of certainty, but with 
regard to which I think perhaps a more 


Viscount Midleton. 
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chastened tone would, at this early stage 
of its existence, be more justifiable. Let 
it be understood that I do not propose to 
trespass for one moment upon your 
attention with regard to any portion of the 
Forces except the Regular Army. I can 
say for myself, and for every noble Lord 
sitting on these benches, that we will, as 
far as our power and capacity lie, either 
in our respective counties or outside, 
do our very best to make the 
Territorial Forces a success ; but when, 
at the invitation of the Secretary of 
State, we are up on _ the scaffolding 
trying to do our best to erect an 
edifice, we have a right to complain 
that the props of the scaffolding are 
being cut away—TI mean the Regular 


' Army—on which the whole edifice must 


depend. I am not using too strong lan- 
guage, as I think I shall be able to show, 
Lam not going back upon the past. I 
am not going to speak of any other 
schemes than Mr. Haldane’s, and I am 
not going to trouvle your Lordships with 
a number of figures. 


I assert broadly that, whereas a great 
reduction of expenditure with a mini- 
mum reduction of force was promised 
us two years ago, what we have 
got has been a great reduction of 
the strength of the Army and 
a minimum reduction of expenditure. 
The Seeretary of State specifically calls 
attention, in his Memorandum, to the 
fact that the Regular Army is only 
6,000 stronger than in 1898, before 
the war. In fact, the Memorandum is 
full of apologies that the Army is not 
even weaker than it was before the war. 
How much has there been of increase in 
the expenditure ? While there is a gain of 
6,000 men, the expenditure is £7,000,000 
more than in 1898. This document is 
remarkable for other things which are 
not contained in it. Mr. Haldane takes 
credit to himself for having reduced the 
Estimates by £2,300,000 since his pre- 
decessor left office. There is no mention 
in the Memorandum of this fact, that in 
the last year of Mr. Arnold-Forster’s 
period of office £1,200,000 was being 


' spent on the re-armament of the Artillery, 


a service which has come to an end after 
four or five years of heavy expenditure. 
Deducting the £1,200,000 due to the 
completion of the armament of Artil- 
lery, the saving is, therefore, roughly 
£1,000,000. 
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And what have we lost for that million ? 
I take the figures as they appeared un- 
challenged the other day ina letter of the 
late Secretary of State. We have lost, in 
establishment, between 1905 and 1908, 
423 Regular officers, 2,400 sergeants, 
and 33,500 rank and file. 


The Reserve, | 
which alone enables the Army to mobilise, | 


{12 Marcu 1908} 


| are threatened. 


will be decreased by 17,000 men in 1909 | 


and by 10,000 more in 1910. We have 
lost a whole Army corps and gained a 
million of money! I go back to 1898, 
because that is the pivot of Mr. Haldane’s 
remarks. Why was the Army raised in 
numbers in that year? It was not 
raised ina panic. It was not raised from 
any idea that war was at the time ex- 
pected, because in 1897, when we began, 
we were not even within sight of the 
South African war. 
raised in a hurry, because it had been 
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disbanded by Mr. Haldane, and more 
He raised the strength 
of the battalions at home from 720 to 800 
to enable them to provide drafts and to 
mobilise. They have been reduced by 
the present Secretary of State to 720. 
He raised between fifty and sixty batteries 
of Artillery. Thirty-three of these are 
to be reduced into training depdéts, and 


of the Army. 


2,400 more Artillerymen are to be 
discharged. In regard to ofticers, he 


|raised the establishment by no fewer 


than 1,000. 
has been 


A reduction of nearly 500 
effected by the present 


| Secretary of State. He raised £10,000,000 


It certainly was not | 


worth of stores. It is very difficult 
to make out from the Estimates 
whether the stores taken for the 


year are in every case equivalent to the 
expenditure of the year; but discussions 


| have taken place, especially last year, in 


under discussion for many yews, and for | 
| reassuring as to whether the stores laid 


many months by the then Government. 
Jt was raised when my noble friend Lord 
Lansdowne took the office of Secretary of 
State for War, and it was raised then 


because for years, as I can myself testify, | 


the pressure of every soldier of experience 
had been brought to bear on successive 
Governments to prove that without more 
battalions you were not able to provide 
adequate drafts, that the strength of a 
battalion at 720 did not enable it to 
provide drafts and to mobilise, that 
therefore the strength of the battalions 
should be raised to 800, that our Artillery 
was weaker than that of any Army in 
Europe, and that we were greatly deficient 
in officers and had no proper reserve of 
stores. 


My noble friend Lord Lansdowne 
took the view that we were bound to 
provide the number of men and_ the 
number of units which our military 
alvisers said were necessary to complete 
the policy of the Cabinet. I think, even 
on financial grounds, that was wise. It 
is obvious that we are not striving to 
have an Army which will compete with 
Continental Armies; but the richest 
nation in Europe ought surely to have the 
same proportion of picked troops in its 
Army as much poorer nations with 
much larger Armies succeed in having. 
That is the reason why I shall direct 
your Lordships’ attention to the case of 
the Artillery. What did Lord Lans- 
downe do? He added fifteen battalions 
to the Army. Nine of them have been 


another place, which were by no means 


in by the late Administration have not 
been heavily drawn upon and_ not 
replaced, especially in the matter of 
clothing. 


And what is the condition of the Army 
at the present moment? The Paper 
which the Government were good enough 


to place onthe Table of the House on my 


Motion a month ago is now in the hands 


| of the public, and I venture to say that 


| 


a more disquieting document has never 
been laid on the Table of Parliament as 
to the present strength of the Home 
Army. I know I shall be told that the 
condition of the Army at home is due to 
the large efflux of men to the Reserve 
under the three years system. That has 
something to do with it, but by no means 
all. In the first place, your Lordships 
are aware that all the men from eight 


| battalions which have been disbanded have 
been distributed among other battalions, 





and therefore in the last year 6,400 men 
have become available to swell the total of 
the remaining battalions. Four or five 
battalions have been brought home from 
the Colonies, and they also go to 
strengthen the Home Army. In regard 
to the Colonies, I will not diverge to say 
anything as to these reductions in garri- 
sons, except this, that I venture to warn 
the Government that the garrisons both 
of Malta and Gibraltar have been brought 
down to a remarkable extent, and if we 
are to calculate on having seventy-four 
battalions at home in future, and that 
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calculation is based on the present | the first Brigade to go abroad on active 


garrisons in the Mediterranean, to say | 


nothing of South Africa, I think it more 
probable that in the next two or three 
years the balance of battalions will be 
disturbed than kept as at present. But I 
will not labour that point. 


I have made a careful study of the 
White Paper. The strength of the Home 
battalion ought to be 720; in the White 
Paper the average strength is at present 
580. To mobilise the battalions of the 
Regular Army it has always been held 
that you ought to have 500 soldiers with 
the colours and then bring in 500 
Reservists. The strength of these 
battalions, after taking off men under 20 
years of age or under one year's service, 
thongh not both, because many are in- 
cluded in both columns—after deducting 
the least number the strength of these 
battalions for mobilisation is 330 a 
piece, and from that number you 
have to take away the sick and those 
temporarily unable to go abroad, which 
will bring the figure down to nearly 300. 
You must bring 700 Reservists into a 
battalion of that strength, and I ask what 
is the state of a battafhion which may be 
engaged in active operation in a few days 
which contains only 300 men with the 
colours and 700 brought in, most of 
whom will have been away from the 
colours some years ? 


Take the total force. The Secretary 
of State talked last year of 28,000 men 
being required with the colours and 
48,00 Reservists when mobilisation 
occurred ; but at the present moment the 
number that could be produced is only 
22,000 men with the colours and we 
require 48,000 Reservists. That is a 
most astonishing condition of things for 
a force, the fighting capacity of which, 
according to the Secretary of State, has 
been increased by 50 per cent. Then 
let us look at individual battalions. There 
is no secret about them. The Durham 
Light Infantry, one of the best regiments 
in the Service, if paraded to-day for 
foreign service would stand at seventy- 
six strong. The 60th and the Rifle 
Brigade could each only make up one 
battalion from the two at home. Iam 
informed, though I have not been able to 
verify this absolutely, that when the 
German Emperor was in London and 
troops were required to line the streets, 
one of the First Brigades at Aldershot, 

Viscount Midleton. 


service, sent up every man it could, and 
the whole brigade of four battalions was 
only 982 strong. I say that that requires 
some explanation from His Majesty's 
Government. 


What 1 believe has greatly affected 
the position has been the disbandment of 
popular regiments. I hear that officers in 
the Northumberland Fusiliers belonging 
to the disbanded battalion have been 
ordered to join the Somerset Light 
Infantry ; but you cannot remove men 
in this way as you can officers. I was 
struck the other day by the remark of a 
Member of the Cabinet to the effect that 
all they had done was to dishand useless 
battalions. Of one of the battalions re- 
duced and denounced as a_ useless 
battalion, a Report on the Army Rifle 
Meeting last year in Ireland stated — 

“The team of the 4th Battalion Royal 
Warwickshire Regiment, soon to be dishanded, 
were rightly honoured as they came up, time 
after time, to receive the cups which their 
splendid efficiency had gained for them. Of 
the twelve trophies put up for competition 
among dismounted troops of all arms, this fine 
battalion has won no fewer than seven.” 

That battalion was disbanded a_ few 
months afterwards. I saw myself two bat- 
talions in the finest condition in South 
Africa; they were sent home to be 
disbanded. It cannot be said that that 
is an encouragement to recruiting. Mr. 
Haldane recently stated in another 
place that the class of recruits was 
so improved, owing to the increased pay 
and better conditions of service estab- 
lished by the last Government, that the 
military authorities could pick and choose 
among them. If that be so, I cannot 
help wishing that the picking and choos- 
ing bad not been carried so far as to 
reduce these fine battalions to skeletons. 


The Army at home was, twelve years 
ago, compared by Lord Wolseley to 
“squeezed lemons.” That appellation 
describes every battalion in the list now 
lying upon this Table. The Army at 
home is absolutely melting away under 
the influence of these restrictions ; and 
if the present Secretary of State for War 
were to cast up his account with the 
British public with regard to the British 
Infantry at this moment, he would be 
justified in doing it in the terms of the 
Irish veterinary surgeon, who sent ina 


_ bill “for curing your pony till he died.” 


We have been ‘ told by Mr. Haldane that 
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we should require 5,000 extra officers in 
case of mobilisation. It seems an extra- 
ordinary way of meeting that situation, 
to make a reduction of 500 trained 
officers. 
scheme by which young men from the 
Universities and public schools are to be 
employed as a Reserve of officers, after 


having obtained a certain certificate from | 


the Territorial Army. I hope that certi- 
ficate is going to be a high one: 
I left Eton I was fortunate enough to 
obtain a certificate that I was fit to com- 
mand a battalion in the field; and all | 
say is that, even if that battalion had 
been only of the strength of the Durham 
Light Infantry, | would have been very 
sorry for it. 

The case of the Infantry is not the 
worst. I do not speak in any way asa 
military critic. Iam only repeating what 
I have heard under the stress of twelve 
years service in the War Office. I have 
always heard it said that if you have the 
cares and the officers, you can improvise 
regiments of Infantry with comparative 
quickness. But Artillery cannot be 
improvised. What is the state of 
our Artillery? We have ninety-nine 
batteries of Artillery and howitzers at 
home. Their general strength is about 
100, but when mobilised they require 183 
men. So that beyond Reservists men will 
have to be filched from the lower batteries 
to fill up the higher sent abroad. [ cannot 


help feeling the fallacy put furward by | 


the Secretary of State, who said he came 


into the dumnosa hereditas of ninety-nine | 
hatteries of Artillery, of which he could | 


only mobilise forty-two. The statement 


is disingenuous, for the batteries had just | 


been created and had not had time to 
pass Reservists through. 
and is still growing. 


The idea is that sixty-six batteries are 
to be sent abroad in proper strength ; 


thirty-three batteries will remain, whose | 


strength is to be reduced by 2,400 men 
—or about fifty-five per battery. This 
deficiency will be made up by boys 
under twenty and Special Reservists, 
with less than eight months training. 
The only Regular batteries available 
against the picked Artillery of any 
European Power for the protection of 
England against invasion would thus be 
batteries manned one-fifth by Regulars 
and four-fifths by partially-trained men 
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I know there is an elaborate | 


Before | 


Since then the | 
Reserve has risen by 4,000 or 5,000 men | 
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}and boys. I do not wish to go into 
the vexed question of invasion, but 
the Secretary of State for War last 
night in another place, when asked what 
would happen when the sixty-six batteries 
' had gone abroad, made this astonishing 
reply— 

* Why should there be anything left? Why 
shall we require them? We shall not send 
there is any danger of 


of the Army. 


|them abroad if 
invasion.” 

We had a force of fifty-seven batteries 
of artillery in South Africa, and will any 
noble Lord say that during the whole of 

the time those batteries were out of the 
country we were free from the danger of 
invasion? There is no time when it is 
more necessary for the Government to 
pull its resources together than when the 
whole of the Army is abroad. 


What is opinion on this 
subject ? I have over and over 
‘again heard Lord Wolseley give his 
opinion on partially-trained Artillery. It 
is his view, and I beiieve the view of the 
noble and gallant Field Marshal, who I 
hope will speak in this debate, that 
partially-trained Artillery cannot stand 
before Regular Artillery. Take the battle 
of Tsusima, which military critics are cit- 
ing with regard to this effect of accurate 
shooting and training of Artillery. One 
could not fail to observe the terrible 
effect which even a slight difference of 
training made on the Russian ships ; they 
found themselves struck time after time 
‘while their own shots went just wide 
enough to make the difference. A little 
while ago Captain Vincent, at the United 
| Service Institution, after fifteen months 
with the Japanese Army, stated— 

“ Partially-trained batteries, like partially. 
trained battleships, are only a danger to their 
own side.” 


military 


That is a strong pronouncement, and Sir 
Ian Hamilton, who was in the chair, and 
who was himself in Manchuria the whole 
time, agreed that such batteries are a 
|danger to their own sida “if they are 
|expected to hold their own, gun for gun, 
against Regular Artillery.” He added 
‘that three or four of these partially 
‘trained batteries might be pitted against 
one trained battery, and hold their own. 


Have we come to this in this country 
that, when we have sent our expeditionary 
force abroad, we shall only have remain- 
|ing Artillery which, unless it is three or 
‘four times as numerous as that of the 
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enemy, will be incapable of holding its 
own ! 
danger is if we put such Artillery against 
the picked Artillery of the greatest Powers 
in the world? In words which I think I 
have heard from Lord Wolseley, the result 
would be either a shambles or a swure qui 
peut. What I venture to ask the noble 
Earl the Under-Secretary of State for War 
is, Who is responible for the advice to get 
rid of these 2,400 Artillery and to employ 
partially-trained batteries after the expedi- 
tionary force has gone ! I wish to press that 
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question, I have had some experience of 
military advice at the War Office. The 
question of Volunteer Artillery was 


brought up over and over again, and [ 
have heard officers describe its use as a 
serious waste of public money. I myself 
pressed the War Ofiice Council when the 
nobie and gallant Field Marshal 
on the cross benches was Com- 
mander -in- Chief, in the _ interest 
of economy, as to whether the last thirty 
or forty batteries could possibly be put on 
a lower establishment, and the whole of 
my military advisers told me that it was 
impossible. 
Not long 
substituting 
years colour service. 
colour service was 


after, the question arose of 
a long service for the three 

The three years 
maintained because 


{LORDS} 


Can it not be realised what the ' 


of the Reserve which it was going to | 


create. That has been done away with. 
[remember also that in t!:e time of my 


successor, Mr. Arnold-lorster, the ques- | 
tion arose whether fifteen months service | 


would be sufticient to train infantry, and 
great difficulties were put forward by the 
military advisers against that period 
being adopted ; but to-day we are told 
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| W. Nicholson. He was, I think, not there 
when this step was resolved upon two years 
ago. There is no officer of greater experi- 
ence and knowledge in the Army. I 
would ask the noble Earl, does Sir W. 
Nicholson think the Regular Artillery is 
capable ofa reduction by 2,400men! Does 
Sir W. Nicholson consider that batteries 
made up as these last thirty-three bat- 
teries are to be made up are fit to be 
pitted against the best batteries of a Con- 
tinental Power? I think I have a right 
to ask that question. I should like to 
inquire the opinion also of another ofticer 
who is a member of the Detence Com- 
mittee. General Sir John French is an 
officer who is recognised by everyone as 
capable of tzking the highest command 
in war. I know this subject must have 
come before the Defence Committee. 
Is he in favour of the reduction? 
If these two officers — the Chief 
of the General Staff and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief at Aldershot—are not 
in favour of the reduction, | would ask 
whether it is to be regarded as having 
been made simply in the interests of 
economy. 


With regard to the infantry, I cannot 
help thinking, also, that we have some 
right to know the opinion of the 
Inspector-General. The Secretary of 
State said a few nights ago in the House 
of Commons that the expeditionary 
force would contain 61,000 men serving 
with the colours. A few moments after- 
wards, I think through a slip, he spoke 
of 68,000 men serving with the colours. 


But I will take the lower figure. I 
cannot, putting the best face upon 
it, make out that more than 35,000 


that six months service or eight 
months with the two trainings will be 
enough for the Artillery. 1 am not} 


asking for any secrets to be divulged. | 
'ot the Forces, who reviewed all these 


The condition of our Artillery is known 
to every Artillery officer in this country ; 
it is known to every foreign military 
attache in London, and it is p erfectly well 
known to the German General Staff. It 
is equally well known to, and is often 


made the subject of comment and some- | 


times of ridicule, by every military critic 
in Europe. 

_ Task, who advised the Secretary of 
State 7 


rely? There is one officer on the present 


men serving with the colours could go 
into the expeditionary force. But the 
Secretary of State wants 61,000. I wish 
to know whether the Inspector-General 


battalions last year, is satisfied with the 
condition of the expeditionary force. 
The duties of the Inspector-General were 
laid down by rules at the War Office 
four years ago. He is to report to the 
Army Council upon the training and 
efliciency of the troops under the control 
of the Home Government, and generally 


|on the readiness and fitness of the Army 


On what military advice does he | 


Army Council who was on the Army | 
Council which advised me--I mean Sir | created went a good deal further than 


Viscount Midleton. 


for war. 
The famous triumvirate on 
report the otlice of Inspector-General was 


whose 
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this. They said that he was to be the 
eyes and ears of the Army Council. They 
represented him as being to the Army 
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elicit merely figures, but to elicit some 
expression of policy in the direction we 
are aiming. I can assure your Lordships 


of the Army. 


Council and to the public what the | that I have no partisan or personal bias 


auditor of 
holders. 


a company is to the share- 
He has nothing to do with 


policy ; he deals simply with facts—to | 


see whether the securities are there, 


| 


which the directors have had in their | 
charge. I ask, Are there at Aldershot 


and elsewhere the securities which the 
Army Council have tried to persuade the 
country are in their charge? Have the 
practical results of the policy of the Army 
Council been such as to satisfy the In- 
spector-General? I will not labour that 
point, but I will just say one word with 
regard to the possible remedy. 

It is not our businesss on this side of 
the House to suggest remedies, but I do 
most earnestly commend to the considera- 
tion of the War Office the re-adoption, 
to a limited extent. of some system of 
short service. I do not ask them to 
disturb their own conclusions in a 
single particular. I merely ask that 
these batteries and battalions at home 
which have had their establishments 
reduced should have added, say, in 
the case of battalions, 100 men, and in 
the case of batteries fifty men each—men 


of whom you ask a higher standard of | 
few years the Army will have become an 


age, education, and physique, and who 
for that higher standard may have the 
privilege of joining for three years and 
going for nine years to the Reserve. 
This would, no doubt, entail an additional 
10,000 men, at an expenditure of less than 
half a million of money ; but you would 
get efficiency, and I press the proposal on 
the Government very earnestly. 


Before I sit down I should like to make 
an appeal to the noble Earl to enter into 
the policy which I have endeavoured to 
put before him in a broad-minded spirit, 
and not to content himself with reading to 
us a large number of details. His exposi- 
tions of late seem hardly to have that indi- 
vidual strength or force to which we were 
accustomed when he was in a position of 
greater freedom. He has confined himself 
to typewritten documents. I remember 
him first at Oxford. He was then a fluent 
and adventurous public speaker, and when 
Ihave heard him at other times he has 
never lacked fire and force. 
he will return to those more generous 
methods in dealing with these questions, 
which are put forward with no desire to 


I hope that | 


whatever in regard to the suggestions I 


| have brought before the Government. 


But I resent deeply the continued re- 
iteration by the Secretary of State of 
the fallacy that he has strengthened the 
Artillery by largely reducing the number 
of Regulars in it. I think the noble Earl 
ought to explain what is meant by the 
statement that fifty per cent. has been 
added to our military strength when we 
cannot mobilise our best battalions. 


I think, also, that the noble Earl ought 
to realise that the first statement of this 
Government when they took office was 
that they found the Army in a fine 
condition of efficiency, but needing better 
organisation. I say that that fine condi- 
tion of efficiency has been frittered away 
in the process of improving the organisa- 
tion. The Government found battalions 
which could be mobilised, and they have 
reduced them into a position in which 
they cannot be mobilised. They found 
an Army ready for war, but, if they pro- 
ceed with further reductions and do not 
take steps to keep up the Reserves— 
which under their present system must 
he further considerably reduced — in a 


Army to which peace will be a necessity. 
It is with a firm conviction that the pre- 
sent condition of the Army is a serious 
national danger that I ask the earnest 
attention of your Lordships to this 
matter. 


Moved, That an humble Address be 
presented to His Majesty for any Minute 
of the Army Council approving the 
further reduction in the numbers of the 
Regular Artillery, and the Report for 
1967 of the late Inspector-General of the 
Forces so far as it affects “ the training 
and efticieney of the troops under the 
control of the Home Goverment, and the 
readiness and fitness of the Army for 
war.”—( Viscount Midleton.) 


Tue UNDER-SECRETARY 
or STATE ror WAR (The Earl of 
PortsMouTH): My Lords, I was amused 
at the somewhat good-natured banter of 
my noble friend opposite, who complained 
that it was my misfortune, in dealing 


‘with military matters, to have to a rail 
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myself very largely of notes. I confess 
that, representing a highly — technical 
Department like the War Office, I have 
felt it my duty to rely upon notes for 
details ; and I am afraid that this after- 
noon I shall be obliged, if I am to place 
your Lordships in tull posession of the 
facts, to enter very largely into matters of 
detail. 


Before dealing with the two points 
raised by the noble Lord, I must, as a 
matter of courtesy, reply to the two 
personal questions he has addressed to me 
and of which he gave me notice in a 
private letter. He intimated that he 
would press me to speak specifically as to 
whether General Sir W. Nicholson, who 
was a member of the Army Council when 
the resolution to reduce the Artillery was 
arrived at, approved of that reduction. 
As a matter of fact, Sir W. Nicholson 
became a member of the Army Council 
on December 17 or 18, and [ think Mr. 
Haldane was appointed Secretary of State 
about a week before that. Having re- 
ceived the letter from the noble Lord, I 
felt it my duty to see Sir W. Nicholson 
myself, and he wished me to state to the 
House, should the question be raised by 
the noble Lord, that he, as a member of 
the Army Council at the time when this 
subject was considered, accepted the 
fullest responsibility for the decision 
arrived at. As a matter of fact, there 
was no minute dealing with the matter. 
There was considerable discussion at 
various meetings of the Council, and it 
was dealt with as a part of the whole 
scheme. 


Viscount MIDLETON: Would the 
noble Earl give us the terms of the de- 
cision! I presume a matter which had 
been frequently discussed at the Army 
Council would be made the subject of a 
resolution. 


The Eart of PORTSMOUTH: There 
is no formal resolution on the subject. 
Then the noble Lord asks me a question 
as tothe opinion of General Sir John 
French. Now, I have the highest possible 
respect for the opinion of Sir John French 
on any question connected with the Army. 
I recognise his distinguished position ; I 
know the immense service he has 
rendered ; but when the noble Lord 
presses the opinion of Sir John French upon 
me, not as a private individual, not as a 


The Earl of Portsmouth. 


{LORDS} 


of the Army. 


gallant soldier, but as a member of the 
Defence Committee, then I must protest 
against the doctrine that seems to under- 
lie the statement the noble Lord has 
made. I remind the noble Lord that the 
Army Council is a body responsible for 
the efficiency of the Army, and if any 
member of the Army Council upon a 
matter of importance, such as this in rela- 
tion to the Artillery, finds himself unable 
to concur with the Secretary of State, it 
is recognised by all the members of the 
Council that it would be the duty of that 
member to resign his position on the 
Council. 


With regard to the Defence Committee, 
I would remind my noble friend of a dis- 
cussion that took place in the House of 
Commons on May 11, 1905, and I will 
give your Lordships the view of the con- 
stitutional functions and position of the 
Committee of Defence as laid down by an 
authority of weight—Mr. Balfour. Mr. 
3alfour stated “ that it was not anew 
Executive Department. It is not an 
Executive but a Consultative Committee, 
and,” said Mr. Balfour— 

‘“* Ti the Committee were to be treated as a 
Court of Appeal—and some hon. Gentlemen 
had endeavoured to say as much—against the 
decisions come to in their own Departments 
either by the First Lord of the Admiralty or 
the Secretary for War, in the first place, the 
Committee would be hopelessly overburdened, 
and, in the second place, the etliciency of the 
Departments, which it is supposed to super- 
vise would be destroyed, and the responsibility 
of the Ministers at the head of them would be 
absolutely shattered. It is not for us to 
advise, much less to determine, what type of 
battleship, or armoured cruiser, or field gun 
shall be adopted, or what military organisa- 
tion or naval distribution shall be aceepted by 
the Government, by the House, and by the 
country.” 

The present Prime Minister at a later 
stage of the debate on that occasion 
said—— 

‘““We are now told that the Committee ol 
Imperial Defence has nothing to do with the 
organisation of the Army; that the Prime 
Minister and the Cabinet are, of course, 
supreme in such matters, and that the Com- 
mittee are only brought into play as a sort of 
Court of Appeal where the two Departments 
are involved. ae am_ considerably 
relieved of some constitutional qualins which 
Ihave had about the functions of the Com- 
mnittce by hearing that account of their work.’ 
I do not happen to know—the noble Vis- 
count, perhaps, does—what the opinions 
of Sir John French are on these matters, 
but with all due respect to Sir John 
French and his opinions, I must decline 
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to be a party to having his name and | 
authority brought into the question. 
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ViscounT MIDLETON : I thought I 
traced in the noble Earl’s remarks an in- 
sinuation or suggestion that I had been in 
communication with Sir John French on 
this matter. I may say that I have not 
communicated with either Sir W. Nichol- 
son or Sir John French, and I do not think 
either of them had the least idea that I 
should mention their names or ask for 
their opinions, 


THE Earn oF PORTSMOUTH: I 
knew, as a matter of fact, that the noble 
Viscount had not been in communication 
with Sir W. Nicholson, and I did not 
wish to imply that he had communicated 
with Sir John French. I now come to the 
question of Artillery. I know there has 
been a considerable amount of apprehen- 
sion in this House and elsewhere that we 
were tampering in some mysterious, 
underhand way with the Field Artillery. 
We have been accused of attempting to 
weaken it. As regards this, I would 
remind your Lordships that on July 24, 
1906, 1 gave an undertaking that we 
would not reduce iany Regular Artillery 
men until we had an adequate number of 
trained Militiamen (or Special Reservists) 
to take their place. That undertaking I 
repeated in reply to a question put to me 
by the noble Marquess (Lord Lansdowne) 
on July 2 last year. And I now assert 
most emphatically that we have acted 
up to that undertaking both in the spirit 
and the letter. We have not abolished a 
single man in the Artillery. In point of 
fact, the total British and Indian estab- 
lishments show a slight increase. I will 
give a few figures to prove this. The 
total establishment of the Royal Horse 
and Field Artillery (British and Indian 


combined) was 29,879 on April 1, 1906 ; | 
it was 29,938 on April 1, 1907, and the ' 


corresponding establishment taken in 
Estimates for the year beginning April 1, 
1908, is a total of 30,159. 

To return now to the state of the 
Artillery at home. Of the 99 batteries 
of Field Artillery at home we found that 
only 42 could be mobilised, owing to the 
deficiency that existed to complete the 
ammunition columns. That is to say, we 
could only mobilise the Artillery requisite 
for four divisions. Under our proposals | 
we hope to be ina position, by training | 
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Special Reservists for the ammunition 
column work, to mobilise the Artillery 
required for our expeditionary force of 
six divisions. It is true we have reduced 
the establishment in 33 batteries at home 
from 117 men to 52 for training pur- 
poses, but we have not abolished the 
men displaced in these batteries. The 
2,400 etfectives corresponding to the 
change in establishments we still retain. 


If my noble friend will look at pages 
14 and 15 of the Army Estimates for 
1908-9 he will see an item under the 
Field Artillery “‘ Excess numbers tempor- 
arily retained ”—2,404. These we will 
retain until the newly organised training 
batteries give us the much larger number 
of trained Special Reservists for ammuni- 
tion column work and work of a similar 
character. To make our position clear in 
this important matter I may recapitulate 
what I stated in your Lordship’s house 
on the 24th July, 1906, to be a settled 
policy. At present we have got a number 
of artillersmen all trained on the same 
high standard under the old system. If 
we had to mobilise to-day under the old 
system, we should be forced to employ 
on less important work of ammunition 
columns men just as highly trained as 
those who would actually tend the guns. 
I do not think your Lordships are aware 
of the great change that is necessary owing 
to the new gun. The old 15-pounder 
necessitated a total of 305 rounds per 
gun to be carried by the ammunition 
columns. The new 18-pounder necessi- 
tates 508; besides that, the ammunition 
is heavier. 

The highly trained artilleryman is an 
expensive soldier, and if, as we propose, 
we can get at the cost of a single artillery- 
man, six or seven trained Special Reser- 
vists equally efficient for what he is called 
upon to do, we shall be in a position of 
being able, without extra cost, to have 
sufficient high-class gunners to be dis- 
tributed amongst all our batteries in 
adequate numbers and a sufficient number 
of less highly trained men for less im- 
portant work. The result will be that 
in each battery we shall have an adequate 
proportion of the highly trained gunners 
plus a number of men not so highly 
trained perhaps in the first instance, 
but quite capable of performing the 
duties assigned tothem. So that, instead 
of having, as at present, only men for 
forty-two batteries all equally trained. 
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though allotted different duties, we 
shall be able to man _ adequately 


and efliciently the sixty-six batteries 
required for the Expeditionary Force 
for which we already have the guns. 


So much for the artillery. I should like 
now to refer to the infantry. We fully 
appreciate the present serious position of 


{LORDS} 


| should be such that when the men in any 


the infantry battalions at home, but we | 
must emphatically decline any responsi- | 


bility for their present state. We have 


| period of years. 


taken steps to remedy the existing state of | 


affairs, which is the result of a_ policy | 


inaugurated not one or two, but several 
years ago. Even as far back as the 


summer of 1905 the noble Lord’s successor | 


at the War Office realised what was to 
happen during the ensuing three or four 
years. I donot intend to indulge in any 
unnecessary party recriminations in this 
matter, and I fully appreciate my noble 
friend’s attitude in this respect ; but if 
we wish to analyse the canses of the 
present weakness we cannot overlook the 
history of the last ten years. 


I should like to explain as brietiy as I 
can the conditions which ail authorities 
are agreed upon as essential to the sound 
position of infantry battalions under the 
linked battalions, or, as it is often called, 
the Cardwell system. In the first place, 
assuming the even distribution of the 
linked battalions as between home and 
abroad, the home battalion has in peace 
to train recruits (after a short stay at 
the depot) and to supply annual drafts 
of men of the prescribed age and physical 
standard for the corresponding battalion 
abroad. In the next place, notwith- 
standing this annual drain of mature 
soldiers, the home battalion should still 
have a considerable residue of mature 
men to stiffen it when the Reservists are 
called up to join it on mobilisation. How 
is the home battalion enabled to accom- 
plish this? Our aim should be that the 
term of colour service should be suftici- 
ently long to secure that the men sent out 
in the annual drafts shall be able to spend 
an appreciable period (usually four years) 
on foreign service. Otherwise they must 
be replaced every year or every two years. 
Secondly, the annual intake of recruits 
should not be subject to violent fluctua 
tions, so that men in the various periods 
or categories of service may be numeri- 
cally as nearly equal as possible. Thirdly, 
the number of recruits taken annually 
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special category of service are drawn upon 
for the annual draft, there should still bea 
residue over to keep the home battalion in 
a sound condition as regards mature men. 
Finally, my Lords, you must have con- 
tinuity ; you must have established such 
a condition of things as shall go on 
steadily year after year, as any dislocation 
has not only an immediate effect, but an 
effect often extending over a considerable 
Your Lordships will, 
therefore, appreciate the paramount im- 
portance of a definite and settled policy 
free from sudden changes in a matter of 
this kind. 


Now it cannot be maintained that the 
conditions which I have just outlined 
have been allowed free and undisturbed 
play during the past ten years. When 
the noble Marquess, Lord Lansdowne, 
was at the War Office in 1898-1899 such 
conditions did generally obtain, and the 
state of the home battalions before the 
South African War was generally satis- 
factory. The period of service with the 
colours was seven years, sufficiently long 
to admit of men serving in India or 
Colonial stations for the normal period of 
four years. The individuals in the 
battalions were evenly distributed in the 
various age categories of service. The 
recruiting was normal. The result was 
that when the South African War broke 
out the home battalions on the whole did 
possess a considerable amount of seasoned 
men to enable them, when the Reservists 
were called up, to take the field as 
efficient battalions. 


In 1900 the noble Marquess left the 
War Office, and was succeeded by the 
noble Lord opposite. In 1902, as the 
troops returned from South Africa, and 
the Army came back to peace conditions, 
the nobie Lord began his experiment. 
The period of colour service was reduced 
from seven to three years, and the 
foundations of the draft difficulty thereby 
laid. I am aware it was contemplated 
that sufficient men would be induced to 
extend their colour service, but this 
anticipation was not fulfilled. My noble 


friend himself, speaking on Army 
Estimates on the 4th March, 1902, 


admitted that he was making a great 
experiment, for he said— 

“Tam going to ask the House to take @ 
great plunge as regards both terms of service 


.and the pay of the Army.” 
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The shorter period of colour service 
necessitated voluntary extensions and a 
bigger annual intake of recruits. The 
noble Lord hoped to persuade the young 
men to extend their colour service by 
various inducements. Experience, how- 
ever, has shown that these inducements 
did not take account of what I may call 
human nature. For three years the 
common soldier had got the benefit of 
good food, clothing, kc. At the age of 
from 21 to 25 or 26 he found the oppor- 
tunities and freedom of civil life (with 
his sixpence a day for nine years thrown 
in) much more attractive than the 
inducements to prolong his service with 
the colours. He preferred to take his 
chance in civil life with sixpence a day 
rather than to remain with the colours 
for 1s. 6d. a day. 

‘vy noble friend, in the speech to 
which T have referred, anticipated that 
50,000 recruits of all arms would be 
forthcoming annually, and that the 
extensions under the improved conditions 
would be 50 per cent. Now, as a matter 
of fact, during the year October, 1903, 
to October, 1904, a year when his terms 
of service were in full swing, the total 
aumber of recruits was only 42,000, and 
the average extensions in the infantry 
never exceeded 30 per cent. I may here 
remark that in the opinion of the experts 
70 per cent. extensions would have been 
necessary in the infantry, which was the 
important arm, to provide the drafts 
imperatively demanded by India and the 
Colonies, and also to provide a sufficient 
residue of seasoned men after these 
drafts had been drawn off. 


I should like, while on this subject, to 
call your Lordships’ attention to the 
effect the three years system has had on 
the Indian drafts. In the first place, as 
the necessary number of men did not 
extend, our home battalions have had to 
be stripped vear after year of every 
available man over 20 years of age to 
supply the Indian drafts. Our home 
battalions have thus been left depleted 
of seasoned men, Even with this 
emasculation of the home battalions we 
have been obliged to let India go short 
year after year. For instance, in addition 
to next year’s draft of 6,700 men, which 
would be about the normal, we shall have 
to provide at least 550 more to make up 
the shortage consequent on our inability 
to supply the full quota during the 
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trooping season just ended. Then, again, 
we have been compelled to have recourse 
during the last few years to the most 
undesirable and expensive expedient of 
giving lump sum bounties to men in 
India to extend their service there. 


of the Army. 


These evil effects began to be felt in 
1905, and have become gradually more 
marked until they reached their lowest 
point during the past year. We look 
forward to an improvement next year, 
but that is due to the fact that the three 
years system was definitely abandoned 
in November, 1904, and its effects have 
now exhausted themselves. We estimate 
the demand next year, including last 
year’s deficit, to be about 7,600, and 
henceforward we expect a steady im- 
provement. My noble friend has, there- 
fore, called your Lordships’ attention in 
the Return which I laid on the Table to 
the strength of the home Army at a time 
when the effects of his terms of enlist- 
ment have just reached the climax and 
before the sounder system which we have 
substituted has had time to produce 
results. Furthermore, he has done this 
at the time of the year when under any 
system, sound or unsound, the home 
battalions are of necessity weakest in 
the matter of seasoned men—i.¢., at the 
end of the trooping season, when they 
1ave just thrown off their annual drafts. 


I have no desire to trouble your Lord- 
ships with unnecessary and complicated 
statistics, but the draft figures for the 
past three or four years and our efforts 
to supply India’s needs are very instruc- 
tive. But before I give them 1 would 
like to remind your Lordships of another 
result of the three years system as regards 
the Indian drafts. Not only have we 
been obliged to adopt such ‘“ heroic” 
remedies as the bounty, but to prevent 
excessive shortage we have been obliged 
to send out three years men who had no 
intention of extending and who, there- 
fore, had only spent a year or two in 
India when we have been forced to bring 
them back again for discharge on com- 
pletion of their term. All this tended to 
swell the annual drafts far beyond the 
normal, and to increase the cost of trans- 
port, which, even in normal circumstances 
This extra cost could 
not be charged to India, and the Imperial 
Exchequer has had to bear the brunt of 
it. Your Lordships will be interested to 
learn, in connection with this transport 
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question, that the total extra cost involved 
in maintaining the Army in India in 
consequence ot the three years enlistments 
has been £68,000 extra transport charges 
and £32,000 in bounties, making a total 
of £100,000, of which Army Funds have 
had to bear £30,000 and India £20,000. 


I now come to the draft figures them- 
selves. In 1896-7 we sent to India as 
drafts pure and simple, 7,288 men, in 
1897-8 we sent 8,590, and in 1898-9 we 
sent 7,402, so that the average of these 
three years would be about 7,760 per 
annum. This indicates the normal drain 
on the home battalions at a period when 
the old condition of seven years colour 
service obtained. If we now take the 
period during which the effect of the 
three years system was felt we find some 
Very interesting figures. In 1905-6 we 
sent out 8,953 men, in 1906-7 9,975 men, 
in 1907-8 8,586 men. The average of 


these three years would be about 9,000, | 


as against the average of the earlier period 
ot 7,760. That is a difference of 1,200 
men. But thatisnotall. We began the 


year 193-4 with a surplus of about 350 | 


men in India, and have ended the present 
season, 1907-8, with a deficit of 559. 
That makes an additional 900 men on the 
wrong side. I think these tigures amply 
prove the upsetting effects of the three 
years system. 


Viscount MIDLETON: Does my 
noble friend entirely ignore the fact that 
he has taken as one of his years of com- 
parison in regard to the number of drafts 
to India the first year of the war, 1898-9. 

THE Eart or PORTSMOUTH: I 
have not taken that. 


Viscount MIDLETON : If he has not 
taken that year, then I withdraw. 
has also entirely forgotten that through- 
out the war we had to offer bounties to 
men in India to extend their services. 
Therefore, those men, as well as the three 
years men, have had to be relieved. 


THE Eart or PORTSMOUTH: This, 
then, being the situation as we found it, 
I will briefly indicate the steps we have 
taken to improve it. We have reverted 
to the seven years system, which ex- 
perience has shown to be the soundest as 
tar as the Indian and Colonial drafts are 
concerned. The conditions of the home 
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battalions when the noble Marquess was 
at the War Oftice is the best proof of this, 
We have reverted to the establishment of 
720 rank and file, which stood the test of 
several years from 1892-3 onwards. I 
have not overlooked the fact that the 
noble Marquess, in order to strengthen 
the Reserve, raised the establishment to 
800, enlisting 100 out of the 800 on a 
| short service basis of three years. But 
we are dealing now with the que-tion of 
drafts, not with the question of the 
Regular Reserve. I am aware it is often 
argued that an establishment of 750 rank 
and file is not large enough to meet the 
exigencies of the situation. My answer 
| to that is this. Our figure of 720 is not 
necessarily final, and when we have got 
the recruiting into a normal condition 
again, we can, should the necessity arise, 
increase the establishment. 





But as regards this figure of 720, there 
is one important factor to aid it now 
which was absent under the old condi- 
itions. I refer to the extraordinary 
decrease in the annual wastage. The 
policy initiated in 1902 by my noble 
friend of increasing the pay of the Army 
has been attended with excellent results 
in this respect, and I wish to congratulate 
him upon it. The two millions a year 
extra expenditure incurred in recent 
years on the pay of the Army have been 
| well spent. We have developed that 
policy of generous treatment by laying 
down in November last that the 3d. 
messing allowance was to be given to 
every man on enlistment, instead of his 
having to wait until he had completed 
six months _ service. This general 
increase of emoluments during the recent 
/years has been attended with very im- 
portant results. The class of recruits 
| we are now getting shows a marked 
| improvement, and this fact, t gether with 
‘the generally improved conditions of 
‘the soldier's life, have resulted in con- 


| siderably lessening the wastage. The 
‘number of men _ invalided has fallen 
from 4,973 in 1903-4 to 2,894 in 


| 

| 

| 1906-7. The number of troops rejected 
}as unlikely to become efficient soldiers 
has fallen from 1,373 in 1903-4 to 928 
in 1906-7. And in the third category of 
| wastage—discharges for misconduct—it 
| has fallen from 3,656 in 1903-4 to 2,119. 
| This gives a total decrease from 10,002 
to 5,937, or practically 4,000 less. This 
decrease of wastage to the extent of 40 
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per cent. has a very important effect on 
the establishment we fix. 


I may also remind your Lordships of 
another important fact in this connection. 


Lord Lansdowne before he left the War | 


Office was apparently so convinced of the 


soundness of the system to which we | 
have reverted that he actually began, | 
purposes, an | 


for eserve-producing 


experiment of increasing the establish- | 


ment to a total of 800, but of enlisting 
100 of that number for a short period of 
service. The remaining 700, plus any 
voluntary extensions, were to supply the 
drafts. From this I think I am justified 
in inferring that the noble Marquess and 
his advisers were of opinion that the draft 
difficulties could be practically met, in 


normal conditions, by an establishment | 


of 700, plus some extensions of short 
service men, because only that portion of 
the higher establishment of 800 would be 
effective for drafting purposes. 

Before I sit down I should like to make 
some reference to the specific requests of 
the noble Viscount. There is no such 
Minute in existence as is referred to in 
the Motion, and, therefore, it will be im- 
possible for us to comply with his request. 
As regards his further request for the 
production of the Report of the late 
Inspector-General of the Forces, I am 
afraid that, with every respect to my 
noble triend, and with every desire to 


place your Lordships in possession of the | 


fullest information, I cannot comply with 
that request either. 
eral is the eyes and. ears of the Army 
Council, and their confidential agent. He 


gives us Reports of the most confidential | 


character in relation to all questions con- 
nected with the Army, including in- 


dividual regiments and even individual | 


officers. If it were once accepted as a 
precedent that the Reports of the 
Inspector-General were not to be con- 


sidered as strictly confidential, lam bound | 
to say their value would be enormously | 


diminished. It is essential that the 


Inspector-General should feel with absolute | 


contidence that his Reports are entirely 
confidential documents, and exclusively 
at the disposal of the Army Council. The 


view of the Army Council is that their | 


responsibility is complete and full, jointly 
and severally. 

*EarL ROBERTS: My Lords, I do 
not propose to trouble you with any 
remarks about the Army generally, as 
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|that subject has been gone into very 
| fully by the noble Viscount who brought 
forward the Motion. My intention is to 
confine myself, on this occasion, to the 
‘artillery, so far as that branch of the 
| service is to form part of the Territorial 
Army. As regards the strength of the 
| Artillery, my noble friend has drawn 
attention to the fact that it has been 
‘reduced during the last twelve months 
by no less than sixteen officers and 
2,676 men, and, unless I am mistaken, 
further reductions are contemplated. Up 
to the present the reductions have only 
been carried out in the Garrison Artillery, 
and no one could reasonably object to 
such reductions if they had been made, 
because it was considered that, after 
providing for the artillery of the striking 
force, a larger number of artillerymen 
would be left in this country than would 
be needed for its defence. But this is 
not the contention. The reductions are 
not supposed to be made for this reason, 
|for a far larger number of artillerymen 
jare to be recruited than have been 
disbanded, no less a number than will 
'admit of 196 batteries of horse, field, 
howitzer, heavy, and mountain being 
raised for the Territorial Army. 


3ut what [ want to draw your Lord- 
ships’ attention specially to is the fact 
| that, after the departure of the striking 
| force, the only Regular Artillery left 
in this country would be eight horse and 
thirty-three field batteries; but only the 
eight horse artillery batteries—and there 
|is no knowing how soon these might be 
| required to replace a wastage in the 
striking force-—would be available for 
| home defence, as it is laid down that all 
‘the Regular Field Artillery are to be 
used for training purposes. This seems 
to be a most extraordinary waste of good 
|material, and the idea of using these 
| thirty-three batteries for such a purpose 
must be given up, for I cannot believe 
that the country will be satistied with 
|a sham artillery. We should then have 
forty-one Regular batteries for home 
| defence, and it would be incomparably 
better to have this smaller number of 
‘thoroughly efficient Regular _ batteries 
than the larger number of untrained 
| inefficient batteries. I feel sure that 
every artillery officer of experience, if 
'asked, would endorse my opinion. 


| But I go further, my Lords, and say 
‘emphatically that the 196 Territorial 
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batteries, by reason of their unsatisfactory | Artillery batteries can and certainly ought 
composition, their want of proper or-| always to be ready to move off at a 


ganisation, and their lack of anything 
approaching to sufficient training and gun 
practice, would not, in spite of their 
numbers, be of the slightest use in the 
field ; and not only would they not be of 
the slightest use, but they would be a 
positive danger. My Lords, in making 
this statement, I am deeply sensible that 


| 


I am taking a seriows responsibility upon | 
no e j 


myself, a responsibility I most certainly 
would not venture to take were it not 
clear to me that the safety of this country 
depends upon the Territorial Army, for 


in time of trouble the Regular Army | 
| with 


would, in all probability, be abroad ; the 


couple of hours’ notice, not perhaps com- 
plete in all respects, but sutticiently pre- 
pared to take the fieid; whereas the 
Territorial batteries could not possibly be 


/moved without a delay of several days, 


and then, as I have said, they would be 
useless on account of the inexperience 
and insuflicient training of the officers and 
men. I will go into details about this 
presently, but let me revert to the question 


| of surprise, because, afterall, the value of 


Navy would be doing its legitimate work | 


of seeking out the enemy’s fleets, pro- 
tecting our widely scattered commerce, 
and ensuring the safe delivery of our food 
supplies ; it is essential, therefore, that 
that Army should be in all respects as 
efficient as it is possible for a citizen 
Army to become. 


I feel it is due to the House, as well as 
to the right hon. Gentleman whose genius 
has created the Territorial Army, that I 


the ‘Territorial Army depends upon 
whether it can always be in such a con- 
dition as will enable it to deal effectively 
a surprise invasion. A little more 
than a year ago I drew the special atten- 
tion of this House to certain facts brought 
forward by my noble and gallant friend 
Lord Lovat, which showed in the clearest 


possible terms that an invasion of this 
/country by surprise is a danger we have 
to reckon with and must be prepared for. 


| suggestion 
| made at the time 


should explain to your Lordships the | 


reasons for the statement I have made. 
Let me preface my remarks by saying 
that I am a firm believer in the vital im- 
portance of our having a Territorial Army, 
or, as [ should prefer to call it, a National 
Army, and [ have no hesitation in saying 
that this country owes a deep debt of 


gratitude to Mr. Haldane for all that he | 


has done, and is still doing, in spite of 


the great difficulties, he has had to con- | 


tend with, to provide us with such an 
Army. The right hon. Gentleman has 


laid the foundation of a National Army, | 


the framework of which is quite admir- 
able, but it is for the country to see that 
that framework is filled in with thoroughly 
serviceable material, properly organised 
to take the field. I will now explain 
why I consider that the proposed artil- 
lery portion of the ‘Verritorial Army can 
never be made sufficiently trustworthy 
for the duty it may be called upon to 
perform. 

In the first place, I am satisfied that, if 
ever this country is invaded, it is almost 
certain to be done by surprise. This 
points to the supreme importance of the 
home defence Army being in a thorough 
state of preparedness. Now, the eight 
Horse Artillery and thirty-three Field 


Earl Roberts. 


| astonishment 





The noble Lord who represents the 
War Office in this House pooh-poohed my 
that an invasion would be 
when we were least 
it. He expressed his 
at such a thing being 
thought possible between nations appar- 
ently on friendly terms; if [ remember 
rightly, he said that such action would be 
brigandage. My Lords, this action may 
be called by any name which appears to 
the noble Lord to be appropriate, but of 
this we may be certain, that no fear of 
the action being so designated will eve1 
deter any nation, coveting the possessions 
of another nation, from quietly making 
all necessary preparations to gain her 
object on the first favourable opportunity. 


oo” 


prepared — for 


| This has frequently happened in the past, 


and it would surely be very optimistically 
foolish of us to flatter ourselves that it 
will not happenin the future. I conclude, 
whether your Lordships agree with me 
or not as to the possibility of surprise, 
that you admit an invasion in some form 
or another is possible, or where would be 


the need for a ‘Territorial Army? 
And as no one in this House or 
anywhere else can say whether the 


warning we may receive will be long 
or short, we surely cannot run the risk 
of deferring to train the Territorial 
Army until some kind of warning is 
given. Dangerous as this would be in 
any branch of the Army, it would be 
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especially dangerous as regards artillery, | to what is considered necessary for Regu- 


and it is because I believe that, under no 
circumstances, could the Territorial Army 
batteries be given sufficient training to 
take their part in the defence of the 
country, that I venture to assert they 
would be not only useless, but dangerous. 


Lev us see what is to be the com- 
position of the batteries of the Territorial 
Army, how it is intended to organise 
them, and what amount of training is 
to be given to them. As regards practice, 
where and how this is to be carried on is 
not laid down in the Army Orders of the 
24th of last month, but evidently a 
ridiculously small amount of time is to 
be devoted to this important part of 
artillery instruction. There is to be one 


adjutant for every horse artillery or | 
heavy battery and for every brigade of | 


field or mountain artillery ; one sergeant- 
major for every brigade of field or 
mountain artillery; and one sergeant- 
instructor—or two in all—for every 
section in each battery, whether horse, 
field, heavy, or mountain. In other 
words, every battery of horse and heavy 
artillery will have one adjutant and two 
sergeant-instructors, and every brigade 
of field or mountain artillery, consisting 
of three batteries, will have one adjutant, 
one sergeant-major, and six  sergeant- 
instructors. 


The training as a unit will be eight to 


eighteen days a year, the individual 
training, forty-five drills recruit training 


and twenty drills annually in subsequent 
years—a drill being one hour’s actual 
training and a day's training not less 
than six hours’ work. Those eight to 
eighteen days a year are to include 
practice, so that the only training the 
unit would have of any practical 


value to artillery would be (leave- 
ing out Sundays) seven to sixteen 


days annually. The horses are to be 
hired, which means that the batteries will 
only exist on paper, except for one week 
or fortnight in every year. I mention 
this fact, my Lords, not because I think 
that an invader would be deterred from 
carrying out his object if it happened to 
be arranged to come off during the 
artillery training, but to show your Lord- 
ships the absurdly small amount of train- 
ing the batteries are to receive. 


A limited amount of training has been 
already tried, I say limited in comparison 





lar batteries, but still a vast deal more 
than the Territorial Army batteries will 
receive, and the result was far from satis- 
factory. For several years past a brigade 
(three batteries) of Lancashire Militia 
Field Artillery has been trained for two 
or three months each summer on Salis- 
bury Plain. It had the advantage of the 
following Regular Army staff:—One ad- 
jutant, one sergeant-major, three battery 
sergeant-majors, three battery quarter- 
master-sergeants, one farrier, three shoe- 
ing and carriage smiths, three saddlers, 
three wheelers, nine corporals, nine 


‘bombadiers, 41 gunners, 27 drivers, and 


six trumpeters—total, 119 per brigade. 
Until last year the lieutenant-colonel was 


1 Regular officer, as were the three 
battery commanders until 1906. The 


result of this experiment was, the senior 
artillery officer reported he thought that 
the batteries justified their existence if 
considered as Reserve to Regular bat- 
teries, from which they differed in (1) 
incomplete training and __ insufficient 
practice, (2) the high order of discip- 
line essential in a_ battery. He 
added that they would, in a reason- 
able time after mobilization, be fitted 
for employment in the field, provided 
that the commanding officer, the adjutant, 
and the permanent staff were always 
retained. His report, in fact, was to the 


effect that it would be a dangerous 
delusion to imagine that Militia or 


Volunteer batteries could be produced 
fit on mobilisation to be able to cope 
successfully with the highly-trained 
batteries of a Continental army. 


My own view is that it would be 
hopeless to expect the Territorial 
Artillery, with the few hours (I may 
almost say) of training to be given to it 
as a unit, ever to be fit for service, but 
that, given a high class recruit, as in the 
Honourable Artillery Company, and not 
less than five to six months consecutive 
hard training under experienced officers 
and non-commissioned officers the first 
year, gunnery could be taught, and also 
possibly riding and even driving (though 
the latter would be a great difficulty), but 
all ranks would inevitably fail in the 
application of minor tactics, such as in 
the selection and occupation of a position. 
Nothing requires more constant practice 
than this kind of work in the field, for a 
battery badly brought up to a position 
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exposes itself to annihilation in the 
course of a few seconds, before it 


has had time to fire a single shot. 
You will realise, my Lords, that this is 
no exaggeration when I tell you that a 
quick-firing battery, manned by trained 
officers and men, can fire sixty rounds in 
a minute. 

From what I have heard, artillery 
appears to be the weak arm. in the 
splendid national army of the Swiss, 
yet it has a fair amount of training ; the 
men can ride and drive well, and look 


after their horses, but, for want of 
practice as a unit in the tield, neither 
officers nor men have a_ suflicient 
knowledge of minor tactics. It was 
because the Boers realised that it 


was impossible to trust to insufficiently 
trained mobile artillery that they never 
utilised their guns in the form of a 
battery, or even as a section of a battery. 
They worked them, heavy or light, singly 
as guns of position, and in such a way 
that, from their intimate knowledge of the 
ground, they could get them away quickly 
when the time for retirement came. Later 
on in the war, when they had lost the 
services of the State Artillery, which was 
chiefly manned by Hollanders, their own 
want of artillery training forced them to 
realise the futility of attempting to work 
their guns themselves, and consequently 
they abandoned or destroyed them all. 


Believe me, my Lords, to trust to 
amateur artillerists would be to court 
disaster. Guns cannot be treated 
as men, who, to a certain extent, 
in quantity may make up for quality. 
Under the most favourable conditions 
guns are more or less of an encumbrance 
to a mobile army in the field, and 
especially would this be the case in a close 
country like England; it is essential, 
therefore, that the Artillery with the 
Territorial Army should be of the best, 
however few its numbers. If we are not 
to have the best, it would be infinitely 
better to have no artillery at all, and to 
spend the money thus saved in establish- 
ing a weil-organised mobile force of 
mounted riflemen, such as the Boers used 
with signal success during the latter part 
of the war in South Africa. 

My Lords, I always feel, when speaking 
on military matters in your Lordship’s 
House, that I am labouring under a 
serious disadvantage from the fact that I 
ama soldier. For some reason, which 
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I confess is difficult for me to understand, 
the soldier, no matter how great his 


experience may be, always seems to be 


'made his life’s study. 


distrusted when he ventures to give an 
opinion upon the subject which he has 
When the enemy 
is actually in the field the soldier is 
generally given a free hand, because 
he alone is supposed to understand 
the work and to be able to bring it 
to a satisfactory conclusion. But when 
preparations are on foot for the conduct 
of a war for which he has to bear all the 
responsibility, the soldier is the last 
person to be consulted. 


In all other professions the opinion of 
the expert is sought for and acted upon 
when a crisis arises ; not so with regard 
to the Army. This may be accounted 
for by the idea that the soldier is always 
wanting to go to war, whether war ‘is 
justifiable or not, and is always imagining 
that someone else is wanting to do the 
same, against whom he must protect him- 
self. This feeling is exemplified in a 
quotation given by my noble friend Lord 
Cromer in his most interesting book 
“ Modern Egypt,” from a letter of the 
late Lord Salisbury, who wrote — 

“If they (the soldiers) were allowed full 
scope, they would insist upon the importance 
of yarrisoning the Moon in order to protect us 
from Mars.” 


Well, my Lords, so far as I myself am 
concerned whatever undue military ardour 
I may be crelited with, it must, I think, 
be acknowledged that at my time of life 
and after all [ have seen of war, | may 
be acquitted of any undue ardour, and 
that the one and sixty years that have 
passed since I had the honour of first 
putting on uniform as a Sandhurst cadet 
may have brought to me some measure 
of sound judgment with regard to the 
exigencies of war. My one desire is to 
use my experience for the benetit of my 
own country, and my hope is that I may 
he able to persuade the people of this 
country to insist on its being sutticiently 
garisoned to protect it from the invader. 
I have no axe to grind, and if I persist 
in telling you things which some of you 


/may not believe, or which others, perhaps, 


may not wish to hear, it is because I 
venture to think I know what [ am 
talking about, and because 1 desire to 
save the country from a disaster which 
will inevitably befall it, if it refuses to be 
warned by what has happened in the past 
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to nations very similarly situated, and 
neglects to take the most ordinary pre- 
autions for the future. 


*EARL CROMER: Referring to the 
passage which my noble and_ gallant 
friend has just quoted, I should like to 
say that Lord Salisbury did not at all 
mean that the advice of soldiers should 
not be listened to in making preparations 
for war, }ut was alluding to the advice 
of soldiers in political matters which 
might lead up to war. That is quite a 
different thing. 


EsrL ROBERTS: I quite recognise 
that. 


*THE Duke or BEDFORD: My Lords, 
the Return which His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has laid upon the Table of the 
House at the request of the noble 
Viscount, Lord Midleton, shows the in- 
effective condition of the Regular Army 
at home. The most serious revelation is 
the state of the Artillery. Butthe noble 
Viscount has himself dealt with that 
question. I propose, therefore, to confine 
my remarks to that branch of the service 
with which I am to some extent familiar, 
that is the Infantry. An examination of 
the Return shows that there are now 
something over 20,000 Infantry soldiers 
tit for the field at home, a number barely 
sufficient to furnish without mobilisation 
the Infantry required by two Divisions. 
But we are told the Infantry for six 
Divisions can be mobilised by means of 
the Reserve. It is*to this Reserve: that I 
beg to call your Lordships’ attention. 
The Infantry Reserve is there 135,000 
strong, and the most valuable military 
asset which is left to us. That Reserve 
is due entirely to the policy pursued by 
Lord Midleton when he was at the War 
Office, and when the noble and gallant 
Field-Marshal was Commander-in-Chief. 
His Majesty’s Government have inherited 
that Reserve from their predecessors. 
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I propose to show to your Lordships that | 


this Reserve must soon vanish, and 


I challenge His Majesty’s Government to | 
show how, under the conditions which | 


they have now established, it can be 
replaced. 


| Reserve ? 


After the South African War the most | 


urgent question was to refill the depleted 
Army Reserve. ‘To accomplish that ob- 


ject the late Government placed the 
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whole Infantry of the Army on a three 
years basis of colour service from 1902 to 
1906. Hence in due course a much more 
rapid transfer to the Reserve took place. 
We must remember that the late Govern- 
ment added fourteen Line and two Guards 
battalions to the Infantry of the Army. 
The present Government reduced eight 
battalions of the Line and one of the 
Guards after those battalions had been in 
existence from seven to eight years. 
This reduction was no doubt made be- 
cause the Government, found that they 
had more serving soldiers than they 
required. These nine battalions have 
been disbanded, but the men passed 
through them to the Reserve are still 
in the Reserve. These men cannot be 
replaced as they become time expired, 
because the cadres which created them 
are no longer in existence. In a few 
years the Reservists created by the dis- 
banded battalions must disappear from 
the Reserve, also the large number of 
Reservists, due to the whole cf the In- 
fantry having been put on the three years 
basis of colour service, will pass out of 
the Reserve. The establishment of every 
Home Battalion has been reduced from 
800 to 720, which means that there will 
be a smaller Reserve-creating unit, and a 
bigger shortage of men with the colours 
to be made up from the Reserve on 
mobilisation, an extra and immediate call 
on the Reserve amounting to upwards of 
8,000 men due to the reduction of eighty 
men per battalion on the home and 
Colonial list. Thus a special and large 
outflow from the Reserve is soon due, and 
not only is there no special intake to 
balance it, but the normal intake in 
future must be less than it ever has been 
in the past. 


The question I should like to ask the 
Government is this. When the last 
Reservists created by the three years 
basis of colour service have passed out 
of the Reserve, when those created by 
the nine disbanded battalions have 
become time-expired, when the period of 
colour service is seven years instead of 
three, when the Reserve - creating 
battalions stand at 720 instead of 800, 
what will be the condition of the 
And further, how do the 
Governnment then propose to mobilise 
the Infantry of the expeditionary force 
when some 8,000 additional men are 
required on mobilisation to make up for 
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the reduced battalion establishments, and 
at a moment when all the Indian drafts 
have been sent abroad 2? 


The Strength 


All the factors I have just mentioned 
tend to deplete the Reserve by drying up 
the source of supply. They are all 
coming into operation and are cumulative 
in their action. A Return was published 
by the Government last session making 
a calculation by which it was shown that 
with a diminished number of cadres, and 
with a reduceds establishment in each 
cadre, and with a longer period of colour 
service, the Reserve of the Regular Army 
would be increased—a seeming impossi- 
bility which has not yet been explained 
Further, in dealing with the numbers of 
the Reserve, the Government have 
hitherto based their calculations on 
establishment instead of on the strength. 
That is to say, the value of a battalion 
as a Reserve-creating cadre is always 
reckoned at its full establishment, when 
very likely it has been more than 100 
men short of its proper establishment. 
The number of the Reserve depends in 
no way upon the establishment, but solely 
upon strength. Again, every recruit 
enlisted is calculated as passing into 
the Reserve. No allowance is made 
for men who die, desert, are invalided, 
or discharged before completing their 
colour service, or extend their colour 
service and do not pass into the Reserve. 
My experience is that only one recruit 
out of every five reaches the Reserve. 


In the Army Order of 23rd December 
last the statement is made that com- 
batant units, which come into action 
on the outset of a campaign, should on 
mobilisation consist in due proportion 
of Regular soldiers and Regular Reserv- 
ists. It is an elementary maxim in all 
military organisation not to swamp the 
serving soldiers of the battalion first for 
service by too large an influx of Reserv- 
ists who must be more or less rusty. 
But what does the Government consider 
as the due proportion of serving soldiers 
to Regular Reservists? Lord Wolseley 


in his time has described the home | 


ee 


battalions as “squeezed lemons.” This 
Return shows the accuracy of that 
description to-day in a truly alarming 
manner. 
lemon ” season is just after the Indian 
drafts have been sent abroad. After 
the departure of the last of the Indian 
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drafts, that would not be till April, 
| there are fewest Line soldiers in a batta- 
lion at home of twenty years of age and 
‘fit for foreign service. The Return 
asked for by Lord Midleton is dated 
Ist February, but since that date two 
transports have sailed to India and two 
to the Colonies, reducing by some thou- 
sands the number of men over twenty 
years of age now at home. I do not 
know if there are yet more transports 
to go abroad. After sending out the 
last of the Indian and Colonial drafts 
if there is an average of anything like 
300 serving soldiers of twenty years of 
age and fit for foreign service in the 
home battalions it is the very outside 
number. 


To complete the battalion to war 
strength, that is up to 1,060 men, 700 
Reservists must be added to each batta- 
lion on mobilisation. Now, do the military 
advisers of the Government assure them 
that that is a due proportion of Regular 
soldiers and Regular Reservists ? How 
long do their military advisers tell them 
that battalions thus composed will re- 
quire before they are fit to go into 
action with any chance of success against 
the trained troops of a military Power ? 
Now these are the battalions of the 
expeditionary force. They will be very 
good battalions, but you*must give them 
time, and time is the most valuable 
present you can make your enemy on 
the outbreak of hostilities. I under- 
stand it is the intention to reinforce 
these battalions in the field solely by a 
system of drafts derived from the Special 
Reserve. If reliance is placed upon 
drafts only, then the system can only 
be worked successfully by coming to 
an arrangement with the enemy never 
to put more than a certain proportion 
of any one unit out of action at any 
one moment. 


Assume that a battalion—and_ these 
things happen in war—goes into action 
1,000 strong with a full comple- 
,ment of officers, and comes out with 
300 men and five or six officers, then 
the Government propose to dip into 
the general drafting pool, that is the 
Special Reserve, for 700 or 800 depot- 
| trained boys, who have never seen the 
' Regular Army and are strangers to each 
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other, being collected from many differ- 
ent depots, and unknown to the regiment 
to which they are to be drafted. They 
will go out under officers they have never 
seen, provided from the Government 
does not know where—the matter is 
still under consideration—and be added 
to the renmant of the regular regiment 
with the result that the unit will be 
useless for any military purpose, and 
must be struck off the strength of the 
field force. The unit cannot be re- 
placed, because no system of expansion 
of the Regular Army by organised 
units is contemplated by the Govern- 
ment. 


It is obvious that as tne Regular 
Army and its reserves becomes more 
and more reduced in numbers, and the 
establishment has now beer reduced by 
21,000 men, it is increasingly important 


to be able to place the whole of the | 


remainder in the actual theatre of war, 
and as near the fighting front as possible. 


That can only be accomplished by | 
freeing the Army both at home and abroad | 


from all garrison duties, and duties 


pertaining to troops of the second | 
line. The Government must relegate | 
a considerable part of the reduced 


first line troops to second line duties, 
because they have decided to abolish 
the Militia, which has never failed to 
give embodied service at home and 
abroad, freeing the Regular Army for 
first line duties in the field. The 


abolition of the Militia is certain. The | 

. . . | 
creation of the Territorial Army, cr | 
rather of anything which legitimately | 


could be called an Army, is doubtful. 
I am only concerned with the Territorial 


Army in so far as it may affect the fighting | 


efficiency of the Regular Army. 


We are informed in the Memorandum 
which accompanies the Army Estimates 


that the use of the Territorial Army | 
is not only to free the Regular Army | 


from all home duties—nothing is said 
about foreign service duties—but also 
to enable the Navy to act with greater 
freedom at a distance from these shores. 
Because apparently the Government 
trust that the Territorial Army will be 
so awe-inspiring that no Continental in- 
vaders will attempt to approach our shores 
save in such overwhelming numbers 
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that the very size of their flotilla would 
be an impediment to their advent, and 
a hindrance to their landing. Such 
is the view expressed in the Memorandum 
which accompanies the Army Estimates 
as to the value of the*Territorial Army, 
which, by the way, does not yet exist. 
But the all-important point is that 
that view should be shared by all possible 
Continental invaders. Are the Govern- 
ment really prepared to give us a distinct 
assurance that such will be the case ? 
We know perfectly well that the special 
}contingent and the Territorial Army 
| do not exist. They are but a phantom 
| force invoked as an ignis fatuus to lure 
| away the inquirer from his search after 
\the true state of the Regular Army. 
I most strongly support the Motion of 
'the noble Viscount for Papers giving 
| further information as to the state of 
the Regular Army at home. 








Lorp RIBBLESDALE: My Lords, i 
| can promise that I shall occupy the time 
of the House for but a very few moments, 
and the remarks I have to make will 
| have reference to what was said by the 
noble Viscount as to the Inspector- 
General’s Reports, and‘the reply of my 
noble friend the Under-Secretary of State 
for War. I think the whole House must 
feel that there is a very wide divergence 
in the views of the noble Viscount, 
who spoke from large practical ex- 
perience of War Office affairs, and of ‘he 
|noble Earl as to the nature of those 
Reports. After quoting Paragraph 10 of 
Section 3 of the Esher Report as to the 
Inspector-General being the eyes and 
jears of the Army Council, the noble 
Viscount said that at that time it was 
commonly understood that the Inspector- 
|General was to act as a sort of auditor 
and accountant, who was to keep the 
public informed as to the solvency of 
our military resources. Nothing could 
be more different from that than the reply 
which was given by the noble Earl the 
Under-Secretary. Whereas the noble 
Viscount said the public was to be 
informed as to the condition of these 
securities, the noble Earl below me told 
us that the public was not to be informed, 
and, practically, that the information 
of the Inspector-General was for the 
Army Council, and should only reach the 
country in such doses as the Secretary of 
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State for War sees fit to lay before Parlia- 
ment. Whatever the practice is now, 
I would like to know what really was 
the spirit and intention of the Govern- 
ment by whom the Inspector-General 
was appointed, an@ what in their opinici 
he was to do, and not to do. Though 
I can understand that my ucble friend 
can give no promise that the Reports 
of the Inspector-General should be laid 
on the Table, yet at this particular time 
and in relation to the Army, at all events, 
I hope there will be some reassuring 
statement as to the Report of the In- 
spector-General on our military resources. 


The Strength 


*THEe Eart or ERROLL: My Lords, 
I should like to say one or two words 
in support of the Motion of the noble 
Viscount. I will not say anything as 
to the analysis of ‘he Paper which has 
been placed before your Lordships. I 
think the noble Earl the Under-Secretary 
accepted all the criticisms of the noble 
Viscount, as well as the responsibility 
for the state of those battalions. But, 
my Lords, I cannot help thinking that 
“the man in the street,”” when he opens 
his newspaper to-morrow morning, will 
read with surprise, not to say with some 
alarm, that only four battalions of the 
sixty-nine at home are up to strength, 
and I think he will begin to consider 
whether, after all, a voluntary system 
is suitable to the needs of the country. 


We have been told that for mobilisa- 
tion at home we should only be able to 
get about 30,000 men. To mobilise at 
eli we should want 53,000 horses, and I 
should like to know from the Government 
whether these horses will be forth- 
coming. The noble and gallant Field- 
Marshal who spoke from the cross 
-benches ‘told us that invasion, if it came, 
would be sudden. Therefore, I should 
like to ask whether these horses could 
be produced at a moment’s notice. If 
not, I do not believe that it would be 
possible to mobilise this force under a very 
long period. We should have to fall 


back, I suppose, on the Territorial Army | 
and take their horses, and I do not think | 


they would be very pleased with that. 


I do not think the public really quite | 
reaiise the extent to which the Regular | 


Forces have been reduced since the present 
Government have been in power. Their 
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attention has been so much riveted of 
late on the Territorial Army that they 
have quite failed to grasp the extent to 
which the Regular fighting strength of the 
country has been weakened. Since 1905 
some 26,000 efficient fighting men, with 
the Reserves they would have produced, 
have been taken from the Army. Three 
thousand of these were trained gunners. 
These figures are serious enough; but I 
understand that further reductions are 
to be made in the battalions being 
brought home from South Africa. The 
nine battalions which have been re- 
duced were admittedly in highly 
efficient state. The reduction of these 
men has, as far as I know, never been 
justified on any military grounds what- 
ever; it has been justified merely on 
grounds of economy and in pursuance of 
election pledges. There has been nothing 
at all scientific in these reductions. Mr. 
Haldane said himself that he had not 
been able to work out what the require- 
ments of the country were. The grounds 
upon which these reductions have taken 
place are political, not military; and in 
the interests of the Liberal Party, not of 
the country. 


a 


Economy at the expense of efficiency 
is the falsest economy, and means pouring 
out money like water when the crisis 
arrives. I had hoped that the noble 
Earl the Under-Secretary would have 
given us the opinion of some members 
of the Army Council upon these redue- 
tions. I am bound to say that outside 
the magic circle of the War Office I do 
not believe there is a single soldier of 
standing who would acquiesce in them. 
It has been claimed that these reductions 
will be compensated by increased 
efficiency. I grant that the formation 
of brigades and divisions is, to a certain 
extent, an improvement; but I think 
it is an odd way of improving your 
efficiency to reduce efficient men and 
replace them by those who are less 
efficient or by none at all. I cannot 
see how the reduction of 500 officers 
can in any way add to the efficiency 
of these forces. 


Nothing practical has been done to 
add a single officer tothe Army. Certain 
nebulous negotiations have been going 
on with schools and Universities. Youths 
| when they leave these seats of learning 
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will, I believe, be given captains’ cer- 
tificates, but they will have had no 
experience of military affairs or of 
leading men, and will add very little, 
I think, to the military strength of the 
country. The shortage of officers is due 
to the fact that the terms offeved are not 
“good enough.” The pay of the men 
has increased enormously during the 
last few years, but the pay of officers 
has remained unchanged for the past 
100 years. I was told this morning 
by a friend of mine that two young 
relatives of his had gone into a Line 
regiment, and that their pay would be 
£99 a year, out of which they had to 
expend £60 on their kits. I do not 
think the wonder is that we are short 
of officers in these circumstances; the 
wonder is that we can get any officers 
at all. If the country wants officers 
it ought to pay them a living wage ; 
otherwise, the officers will not be forth- 
coming, and the results will be disastrous. 


If the Territorial Army is to be kept 
up in stores, equipment, and ammuni- 
tion, I think the sum that has already 
been voted will be insufficient, and what 
I am afraid of is that when this is found 


out, further reductions will be mace 
in the Regulars. One of the Govern- 
ment’s supporters in the House of 


Commons said the other night that he 
thought further reductions were possible, 
and they must look for considerab'e 
reductions in the Regulars if they were 
to provide money for the comple‘e 
equipment of the ‘Territorial Army. 
Now, Auxiliaries, as I prefer to call 
them, cannot take the place of Regulars, 
and it is idle to pretend they can. 1 
consider that it is dangerous to exalt 
Auxiliaries at the expense of the Regulars. 
It shows a great want of any sense cf 
proportion, and it deceives the public 
by making the strength of the Army 
appear much greater than it really is. 


I am not speaking in any spirit cf 
hostility to the Territorial Army. I 
quite recognise, on the contrary, that 
it is our duty to do everything we can 
to make it a success; but what I object 
to is the starving of the Regulars for 
the Territorial Army. Savings by re- 
duction of the establishment, or by 
depletion of stores and ammuniticn, 
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are eXected at the cost of efficiency. 
Before the war £5,500,000 were spent 
on military stores; now there is less 
than £2,000,000. I would press for 
assurances from the Member of the 
Government who will speak later that 
the stores and ammunition are adequate 
to the wants of the country. I 
notice that the Vote for small arm 
ammunition his been very much in- 
creased this year, and that the reason 
is that there is no surplus of ammunition 
in hind. I think this is a question 
of vital importance to the country, and 
one upon which, I hope, we shall have 
some information. 

The withdrawal of troops from South 
Africa and the Mediterranean leaves 
India without reinforcements nearer than 
home. This concentration at home means 
reinforcing from the furthest point, - 
and at a time when the Navy will not 
guarantee the convoy of transports 
until after a successful campaign has 
been won. Owing to the reductions in 
the Mediterranean garrisons it will no 
longer be possible for us to send eight 
seasoned battalions up to the Soudan, 
as we did in 1898. I know it is claimed 
by His Majesty’s Government that the 
Reserve is very much larger than it has 
ever been before, but I venture to say 
that the old Reserve was better than 
the one we have now. I thank your 
Lordships for the patience with which 
you have listened to me, and I think I 
have shown that the state of the Army 
is very serious and disquieting, and that 
the country is in a much weaker military 
position than it was this time three 
years ago. 


*Viscount HARDINGE: My Lords, 
I think most of your Lordships will 
agree that we are greatly indebted to 
Lord Midleton for having brought for- 
ward this Motion to-night, for, no matter 
what our political opinions on other 
matters may be, we are deeply conscious 
of the fact that upon the statesmanlike 
solution of national defence depends 
the security and well-being of this 
For this reason free discussion 
in this House, at any rate, is certainly 
most essential, for by this means alone 
can the country be made aware of the 
real military changes that the Secretary 
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of State for War has brought forward 
since the present Government have been 
In office. For a false step or injudicious 


action may result in such disastrous con- | 


sequences that it is the imperative duty 
of e-ch and every one of us to prevent the 
possibilities of such consequences arising. 
It is, I believe, with this object 
that the noble Viscount has opened 
this discussion, and thereby enabled 
the public to understand more fully 
than they do at present what effect these 
changes have had, or are likely to have, 
upon the Army of this country as a 
fighting force. The pre:ent Secretary of 
State for War recognised in his first 
speech in the House of Commons that 
none of his predecessors had taken over 
the Army in so good a condition, either 
as regarded quantity or quality, and that | 
he was convinced in the belief of a con- 
tinuity of policy, but the policy he has 
adopted is a rever.al of that of his pre- 
decessor. The policy ot the late Govern- 
ment was that the Army should be main- 
tained at an adequate strength, should be 
thoroughly organised for war, and should 
be capable of great expansion. By the | 
universal opinion of military experts 
this is only possible by provision for | 
increased power ot expansion in time | 
ot war; an increased number of trained | 
officers and men, an increase in the| 
personnel of the artillery, more especially | 
its reserve, and the creation of a striking | 
force capable of taking the field on an} 
emergency prior to general mobilisation. | 
The scheme ot the present Secretary | 
for War satisfies none of these require- 
ments. Jn a small Army Ike ours the 
preservation of units is of primary| 
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;made in your Lordships’ House on 
26th June last, that— 


| 'The amputations to which the Government 
| have resorted will have a very serious effect 
|in weakening the fighting efficiency of the 
| Regular Army, for it seems to me that the 
| policy must be one which tends to diminish 
| the strength of the Army Reserve.” 

| It will be remembered that in 1905 the 
| late Secretary of State for War, Mr. 
| Arnold-Forster, submitted to Parliament 
| the proposal that the Militia should form 
'the Territorial Short Service Infantry 
‘of the Regular Army. This proposal! 
| was generally denounced on the plea 
| that it was nothing more nor less than 
‘the transformation of the Militia into 
sham Regulars. The present Secretary 
of State for War and his supporters joined 
in the cry. In spite of this fact, Mr. 
Haldane has adopted the principle of the 
proposal referred to, and has deciared it as 
essential to the welfare of the Army; but 
with this difference, that under the present 
scheme the Militia as a force is virtually 
dead, for it becomes nothing more nor 
less than a recruiting depot for the Army. 
This fact, I must confess, I did not realise 


until the noble Earl the Under-Secretary 


for War stated last month, in answer to a 
question put by Lord Raglan, that during 
the non-training period the battalion did 
not exist as such. When the p-e:ent 
Government came into office two alter- 
natives existed for the Militia—reform 
or destruction. When the Secretary of 
State in the House of Commons stated 
that— 

“He would see that the Militia were not 


| bled white,” 


the force fondly believed that this in- 


Importance with a view to expansion in} dicated that he was in favour of reform. 


time of war; but Mr. Haldane has 
destroved eight battalions of the Line} 
with their reserves, one battalion of the 
Guards, with the promised destruction 
of another, with their reserves, the 
Regular artillery to the extent ot 5,000 | 
men with their reserves, and the promise | 
of a reduction of 3,090 additional trained 
men of the artillery with their reserves, 
35 battalions of the Militia, and the 
conversion of the remaining battalions 
into Line depots, and of the artillery 
Militia into a force as vet not decided 
upon. Such a reduction as this fully 
justified the noble Marquess the Leader 
of the Opposition in the statement he 


Viscount Hardinge. 


It is now evident, however, that this 
force is confronted with the other aiterna- 
tive, and is sentenced to death. By this 
step the Army is deprived in time of war 
of a potential reserve, the value of which 
has been proved on many occasions in 
the past. I would like, therefore, to ask 
the Under-Secretary for War whether 
the reduction and changes of the forces 
to which I have referred are founded by 
the Government on the belief that we are 
justified in placing our reliance in time 
of war upon untrained troops and officers, 
and in discarding highly-trained officers 
and men in order to obtain money for the 
Territorial Army which is to be brought 
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into existence by the County Associa- 
tions. If such is the case, then I believe 
that there is some truth in the words ofa 
military writer, who said that— 

‘In accepting the new scheme we are de- 
liberately neglecting the teaching of every war 
that has been fought since the world began, 
and are declaring in unmistakable terms that 
every nation which has fought and expects to 
tight for its life is making a tremendous error. 
We are assuming that we alone have learnt the 
secret that without preparation, without 
sacrifice, without training, and without leading 
we can safely commit the fortunes of the nation 
to the stern arbitrament of battle, confident 
in the efficacy of good intentions, amiable 
speeches, and half-measures to work a miracle 
in our favour—a miracle which has never been 
vouchsafed to any other people in the world.” 


I commend those words to His 
Majesty’s Government, and I hope they 
wiil ponder before destroying the Militia, 
that constitutional force which has done 
great service for the country in the past. 


Lorp WENLOCK: My Lords, I hope 
it will not be long before His Majesty’s 
Government give a reply to the remarks 
which have fallen from the noble and 
gallant Field-Marshal on the cross 
benches. I do not think that since the 
discussions on the Army have taken 
place we have heard a more solemn and 
more serious utterance than that which 
the noble and gallant Earl has made 
to-night on this subject. I am bound 
to say, anxious as I am to promote the 
success of the new scheme, that I cannot 
help thinking there is a great deal of 
truth in what he has said. As chair- 
man of one of the. County Associations 
entrusted with the organisation and 
equipment of a portion of this new 
force, I can fully endorse what the noble 
and gallant Earl said as to the difficulty 
of raising field artillery. We are having 
great difficulty with the men for the new 
force. We are to ask them on Ist April 
to change their old occupations and 
take up new ones, and the only way in 
which we can get field artillery is by 
turning to the old garrison artillery and 
explaining what is to become of them, 
that they will become field artillery and 
be taught to ride and use guns in the 
field. Naturally, in that case they will 
say: “Let us have the guns and we 
will proceed.” But we understand that 
one gun per brigade is all that_we are to 
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have. The result is that the men are 
getting so disappointed that they are 
dwindling away in numbers every day, 
and I am told that by the time the guns 
are ready in my part of the country 
there will not be any men to man them. 
Therefore, I think this is a matter which 
the Government should very seriously 
consider, and I trust that they will not 
delay in making an answer to the state- 
ment of the noble and gallant Earl. A 
Volunteer artillery force would, in my 
opinion, end in a ridiculous failure. 


*Lorp HAVERSHAM: My Lords, I 
rise to correct a misapprehension in the 
mind of the noble Viscount who initiated 
this discussion. He said there had been 
dangerous reductions in the Mediter- 
ranean garrisons, and that we should not 
be able to draw upon that Reserve in case 
of another war. It is the fact that there 
have been considerable reductions in the 
garrisons at Malta and Gibraltar, but they 
have been in a great measure compensated 
for by the very large increase of 2,500 
men in the Egyptian garrison. The 
upshot of the whole thing is this, that 
whereas under the late Government the 
whole strength of the Mediterranean 
garrison was, roughly, 18,000, it is now, 
roughly, 17,000. That is the only change 
that has taken place. a oe 


The reduction in the Guards has been 
referred to by Viscount Hardinge, but 
at the time that reduction was made 
these extra battalions of the Guards were 
not fulfilling the duties for which they 
were called into existence. They were 
formed in order that they might consti- 
tute part of the Mediterranean garrison. 
But they were never used in that way. 
As there was not sufficient barrack 
accommodation for them in London and 
elsewhere, a great number of the Guards 
were put down permanently at Aldershot, 
and the service became unpopular. It 
was impossible to get the requisite num- 
ber of men, and the commanding officer 
of the Grenadiers stated that there were 
not enough officers to go round. That 
was the reason for the reduction in the 
Guards, and it has been viewed as a very 
sensible one.* I know that there are 
officers very high up in the Guards who are 
glad that the reduction has taken place. 
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With regard to the Northumberland tion on the Paper that I may know 
Fusiliers, the noble Viscount, Lord | exactly what he wants. 
Midleton, knows very well that these | 
battalions were reduced because they were} On Question agreed to, d€bate ad- 
brought into existence for the war. | journed accordingly. 
They were exceptional cases in which | 





House adjourned at _ half-past 


two-battalion regiments were made up | é 1 

: é : am Seven o’clock, to Monday 
to four; and they were accordingly | ks cuter tial: Four 
reduced, but I take it that it is pretty | tales 


certain the men and officers would be | 
employed in the other battalions. I| ae 

think it must be very satisfactory to the | =i — ye 
military authorities to have seen the HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
enormous growth of the Reserve. In | Thursday, 12th March, 1908. 
September, 1906, the Reserve amounted 
to 110,000 men; the number has since 
been augmented to 135,000, and in the | The House met at a quarter before 
Estimates it is further increased to | Three of the Clock. 

142,000. That is an, enormous increase, | — 

and I think it will be satisfactory et PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 
the noble Duke who spoke to-night that 
a great number of the men have been | 
enlisted for periods which will take them : 
on into the Reserve until 1911-12. There 
is another solution which might be Table. 
adopted, by means of which we should 
be relieved of danger when the great 
depletion of the Reserve takes place. 
Men might be invited to join Section D, 
and give four more years service in the 
Reserve. Whenattacksare made on the 


present system, I think we should look PETITIONS. 








Derby Gas _ Bill.—Reported, with 
Amendments; Report to lie upon the 


Rochdale Corporation Bill; Conway 
and Colwyn Bay Joint Water Board Bill. 
—Reported, with Amendments ; Reports 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed, 





with pleasure to the growth of the 
Reserve, which is the bert reservoir of 
our strength. LAND VALUES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Petition from Darvel, in favour; to 
Moved, “‘That the debate be ad- lie upon the Table. 


journed until Monday.’’-. (Lord Lucas.) 
LICENSED PREMISES (EXCLUSION 
. ee, | OF CHILDREN). 
Phone penis a ely ce 8a I 7 Petition from Cardiff, for legislation ; 
otion for adjournment, might I ask 46 jie upon the Table. 

whether, on the resumption of the debate, 
the Government will be able, inaddition LICENSING BILL 
_ her a, to give figures showing Petitions in favour: From Higher 
the present strength of the Artillery Re- B e 

lyf - , roughton; and, Manchester; to lie 
serve ? r 

upon the Table. 


THE Eart or PORTSMOUTH: J. MORAY FIRTH (ILLEGAL TRAWLING). 
cannot give an absolute pledge, but I Petition from Hopeman, for preven- 
will inquire. tion; to lie upon the Table. 

erate vee PON - j SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 

Viscount MIDLETON: TI should ON SUNDAY BILL 


hope that the figures would be available. = . 
= Petitions in favour: From Eldon; 


Leigh-on-Sea ; Westcliffe-on-Sea ; Weston- 
THE EArt or PORTSMOUTH: Per- super-Mare; and, Wigar; to lie upon 
haps the noble Viscount wil! put a Ques. the Table. 
Lord Havershain. 
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WOMEN’S ENFRANCHISEMENT BILL. 
Petition from Leeds, in favour; to lie 
upon the Table. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


PROBATION OF OFFENDERS 
ACT, 1907. 

Copy presented, of Memorandum issued 
by the Home Office relative to the 
Administration of the Probation of 
Offenders Act, 1907, containing the 
Rules made by the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department under Section 
7 of the Act [by Command]; to lie upon 
the Table. 


EXPLOSIONS (EXPLOSION OF  CAR- 
TRIDGES ON REGISTERED PREMISES). 

Copy presented, of Report to the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
on the circumstances attending an Ex- 
plosion of Cartridges which occurred on 
the Registered Premises of Messrs. F. 
Dyke and Company, at 5, St. George’s 
Avenue, Aldermanbury, E.C., on Ist 
January, 1908 [by Command] ; 
upon the Table. 


NAVY (DOCKYARD EXPENSE 
ACCOUNTS, 1906-7). 

Annual Accounts preserted, for 1906-7, 
of Shipbuilding and Dockyard Transac- 
tions, ete., with Report of the Comp- 
troller and Auditor-General thereon [by 
Act]; to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. [No. 88.] 


WINES IMPORTED. 

teturn ordered, “‘ showing the alcoholic 
strength, degree by degree, of Wines 
imported to this country during the year 
1907 in cask from the various countries 
of Europe, Madeira, Australia, and other 
countries (in continuation of Parliamen- 
tary Paper, No. 81, of Session 1907).”— 
(Sir Frederick Banbury.) 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS CIR- 
CULATED WITH THE VOTES 

Stolen Postal Orders in Ireland. 

Mr. J. MACVEAGH (Down, 

To ask the 
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Patrick White, of Greencastle, County 
Down, were stolen in course of post; 
whether he is aware that two of them 
have since been cashed through the 
Newry branch of the Provincial Bank; 
and whether, as the person negotiating 
a postal order cannot legally acquire a 
better title to it than that of the person 
from whom he received ‘it, he will call 
upon the Provincial Bank to make good 
the loss sustained by the sender, especi- 
ally in view of the negligence of the bank 
in not keeping any record of the cireum- 
stances under which the postal orders 
were cashed. 


(Answered by Mr. Sydney Burton.) I 
have no power to call upon the Pro- 
vincial Bank of Ireland to make good the 
loss sustained by Mr. Patrick White, as 
the hon. Member suggests. The Post 
Office (Money Orders) Act, 1880, provides 
that a banker who shall have received 
payment for a postal order shall not 
incur liability to anyone except his 
principal by reason of having received 
such payment. 


Post Office and Lottery Literature. 

Mr. BOTTOMLEY (Hackney, N.): 
To ask the Postmaster-General whether 
he is aware that in reply to a recent com- 
plaint relating to the transmission of 
lottery literature through the post, the 
person complaining was informed that in 
the ordinary course packets containing 
lottery literature are stopped, hpt it is 
not the practice to interfere with the 
transmission of such packets when the 
circulars relate to drawings promoted for 
religious or charitable objects ; whether 
such letter corectly represents the 
practice of the Department ; and whether 
such practice has his official sanction. 


(Answered by Mr. Sydney Burton.) It 
is the practice of the Post Office to stop 


/packets which are observed while in 
‘course of transmission to contain lottery 


‘circulars, except in 


S.) | 
Postmaster - Genera! | 


whether he is aware that three postal | 
orders forwarded on 15th May by Mr. | brough): To ask the President of the 


eases where the 
authorities responsible for the execution 
of the law regard the drawings as per- 
missible. 


Loss of the ‘ Pernambuco.” 
Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON (Middles- 
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Board of Trade whether his attention 
has been called to the Report of the 
Court of Inquiry held with regard to the 
loss of the steamer ‘“ Pernambuco”; 
whether he is aware that the captain of 
the vessel was in default for not using the 
lead more frequently ; and whether he 
will cause inquiries to be made as to 
whether the vessel had a sufficient num- 
ber of men in each watch to use the lead 
more often. 


Questions. 


(Answered by Mr. Kearley.) The Board 
of Trade have not yet received the 
Report of the inquiry into the loss of 
the steamer ‘“‘ Pernambuco”; when it 
reaches them the point which my hon. 
friend raises in regard to the casualty 
shall receive consideration. 


Uganda Railway. 
Mr. TILLETT (Norwich): To ask the 
Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies 
if he can state the total amount spent 
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(Answered by Mr. Secretary Morley.) 
The Indian Financial Statement will be 
presented at Calcutta on the 20th in- 
stant, and discussed a week later. It 
will be presented to Parliament as soon 
as it is received in this country, “e., 
early in May, and the usual discussion 
will take place as soon thereafter as the 
state of public business permits, I hope 
at an early date. 


Questions. 


Indian Imperial Legislative Council. 

Mr. REES: To ask the Secretary of 
State for India whether the reform 
proposals now under consideration con- 
template the nomination of an European 
non-official, in order to represent the 
European community of Southern India. 


Mr. REES: To ask the Secretary of 
State for India whether the reform 
proposals now under consideration con- 
template the representation of the 
planting and manufacturing interests of 











on the construction and equipment of | Northern India by the appointment to the 


the Uganda Railway; and whether all 
works connected with the railway are 
now completed. 


(Answered by Mr. Churchill.) The 
total sum issued out of the Consolidated 
Fund for the construction and equipment 
of the Uganda Railway is £5,502,592. 


Of this sum about £5,300,000 in round | 


numbers has been expended, leaving a 


balance of some £200,000, which is being | 


expended on capital works connected 
with the railway. 


Tea Garden Labour Commission. 

¥ Mr. REES (Montgomery Boroughs) : 
To ask the Secretary of Stat2 for India 
whether he will lay or place in the 
Library the Resolution of the Govern- 
ment of India giving effect to his orders 
upon the Report of the Tea Garden 
Labour Commission. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Morley.) 
I will see that a copy of the Resolution is 
placed in the Library. 


Indian Budget. 

Mr. REES: To ask the Secretary of 
State for India whether he can now state 
the approximate date on which the Indian 
Budget will be taken. 


Imperial Legislative Council of nominees 
of the Indian Tea and Behar Planters 
Associations, and of nominees of the 
Bengal and Upper India Chambers of 
Commerce. 





(Answered by Mr. Secretary Morley.) 
I may, perhaps, answer this Question 
/and the one next following it together. 
| The Government of India have not yet 
submitted their detailed proposals in 
definite form, and I am not aware what 
suggestions they may contain. All the 
points raised by the hon. Member will no 
doubt receive due consideration. 


Indian Penal Code. 

Mr. J. M. ROBERTSON (Northum- 
| berland, Tyneside): To ask the 
| Secretary of State for India if he will 
state how many Indian newspapers, in 
English and vernacular, have been prose- 
| cuted under the sedition clauses of the 
| Indian Penal Code since the beginning of 

1907; whether the editors, managers, 
and printers convicted have been treated 
as political prisoners ; if not, what is the 
nature of their imprisonment ; whether 
| the Government of India has in contem- 
| plation the adoption of a more stringent 
| control of native newspapers by meansof 
| a proposed emendation of the law relating 
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j.) to registration; and, if so, whether an | of relieving distress arising from crop 
be | opportunity will be given to this House | failure has been elaborated in India, 
a to discuss the proposed measure before | and whether famine reports or other 
lt it is passed into law. documents show, or whether any evi- 
mn dence is available to show, that the 
fy (Answered by Mr. Secretary Morley.) | existing system stands in need of experi- 
- Seventeen newspapers have been prose- | mental legislation. 
- cuted since the beginning of 1907. 
de Indian law distinguishes only simple} (Answered by Mr. Secretary Morley.) 
imprisonment and rigorous imprison- | Struck on the whole population of India 
ment, that is, with hard labour. Of the | the ratio is now about one-half of 1 per 
thirteen persons sentenced, twelve were | cent. The ratio of paupers on outdoor 
of sentenced to rigorous imprisonment and | relief in England and Wales was stated 
m one to simple imprisonment. I am not | to be a little over 13 per cent. in‘1907. 
n- J aware that any amendment of the law| As I explained in the Answer made by 
n relating to registration of newspapers is | me to a similar Question on 18th Feb- 
ye Jlikely to be proposed. ruary, the extent of the relief given in 
ae distressed districts where the Famine 
Indian Native Rulers and Famine Relief Code is being applied is much in 
of Precautions. excess of the above figure. The Answer 
m Mr. REES: To ask the Secretary of | to the latter part of the Question is in 
»- [State for India whether, during the | the negative. 
1e J present season of scarcity in India, steps 
of are being taken to enforce the liability of Indian Imperial Cadet Corps. 
1e ruling chiefs whose territories are affected Str BERKELEY SHEFFIELD (Lin- 
2g to give relief to their own subjects; | colnshire, Brigg): To ask the Secretary 
rs jand whether the necessary steps are of State for India whether any decision 
ie _| taken to distinguish between the subjects | ha, been come to as to the ultimate 
of | of such chiefs who take refuge on British | positions that the members of the Im- 
relief works, in order that the responsi- perial Cadet Corps are to fulfil; are they 
2 j mnt ye ae! et Seager gprs to be appointed permanently to a regi 
> sniets suc es, ae ee oh eee irnras ta 
‘) and not be attributed to the British ment ; and, if so, what are their prospects. 
. administration. (Answered by Mr. Secretary Morley.) 
; (Answered by Mr. Secretary Morley.) bres nd page D Bigg se — ote i 
+t From the Reports I have received I have vine 1 ‘ . Ry ry fie - : inieiile 
ep every reason to believe that the ruling ot - mae a , C: det C nee 
o | chiefs of states affected by the droughts | ‘T°™ the imperial Vadet Corps. 
are duly mindful of their obligations 
towards their subjects and have made the | Wolverhampton Telegraphists’ Pay. 
necessary arrangements for their relief.| Mr. T. F. RICHARDS (Wolverhamp- 
The question of immigration from native | ton, W.): To ask the Postmaster- 
l- states into British territory was fully | General whether he is aware that the 
ie Jeonsidered by the Famine Commission | maximum wage paid in the Wolver- 
ll fof 1901, and suitable rules for the guid-| hampton telegraph department is $ 8s. 
n  Jance of district officers acting in com- | per week less than prevails in the City of 
-  Fmunication with political officers in| Birmingham, which is only distant 12 
@ Juative states have been incorporated | miles; and, seeing that the rent and cost 
Mf finto the Provincial Famine Relief Codes. | of living are so much alike, whether 
3, he can see his way clear to raise the 
d {ndian Relief System. Wolverhampton office up to a level with 
e Mr. REES: To ask the Secretary of | the Birmingham one. 
T | tate for India what is the percentage 
- fof persons in receipt of relief in India, (Answered by Mr. Sydney Buxton.) 
it ffas compared with the last ascertained | The classification of Wolverhampton is 
f Jpercentage in the like case for England | at present in suspense. Its final plan 
§ and Wales; whether a practical system ' will be decided on the lines recommended 
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by the Select Committee, that is to say, 
on the volume of work done, and the cost 
of living as ascertained by the Board of 
Trade. The units of work at Wolver- 
hampton are only 656 as compared to 
7,422 at Birmingham, and the Report 
so far received from the Board of Trade 
in regard to the cost of living shows 
that the cost of living at Wolverhampton 
is low and considerably lower than that 
of Birmingham. The cost of living 
is ascertained by the Board of Trade in 
accordance with the recommendation 
of the Committee, and I receive and 
accept their results. 


Questions. 


Vaccination of Post Office Officials. 

Mr. T. F. RICHARDS: To ask the 
Postmaster-General whether there is now 
any need for requesting the employees 
in his Department, as a condition of 
service, to be vaccinated; and, seeing 
that much money is spent in this opera- 
tion and suffering entailed, he will take 
the necessary steps to allow each em- 
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ployee to choose for himself equally 
with others not engaged by the Govern- 
ment. 

(Answered by Mr. Sydney Buzx‘on.) | 
I am not prepared to make any altera- 
tion of the rule in the direction suggested | 
by the hon. Member. 


Case of Mrs. Bridget Murphy, of 
Ardpatrick. 

Mr. LUNDON (Limerick, E.): To 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he is aware that 
Mrs. Bridget Murphy, of Lower Sun- 
ville, Ardpatrick, County Limerick, on 
a Friday about the middle of December 
last, was arrested without a warrant 
on the open field by the head constable 
of the Kilfinane police station, was 
lodged during that night in the police 
station, and on the following day, 
although the ordinary petty sessions 
court, with four magistrates in atten- 
dance,was held in the courthouse,Captain 
Fitzpatrick, R.M., tried Mrs. Bridget 
Murphy in camera in the police station, 
and had her sent on to Cork Gaol on 
the following day; will be say by| 
whose orders the arrest and trial were 
carried out; was there any infor- 
mality in the committal or warrant ; why 
was Bridget Murphy in the gaol obliged 
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to put on the dress of a convict; why, 
after a few days, was she again given back 
her own clothes; why, before a week, 
was she liberated, although her sentence 
was for a month’s imprisonment; and 
can he say whether Mrs. Bridget Murphy 
and the other tenants, who up to twenty 
years ago lived on the untenanted lands 
of Lower Sunville, will be restored to 
those untenanted lands, now that the 
owner, Colonel Lowe, is selling to his 
tenants. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) I am in- 
formed that the facts are substantially 
as stated in the Question. Mrs. Murphy 
was arrested in a field by the police for 
cattle-driving late on the evening of 13th 
December last. She was taken before 
the resident magistrate on the following 
morning, and was by him ordered to find 
sureties to keep the peace or to be im- 
prisoned for one month. She failed to 
give the necessary bail and was com- 
mitted to prison. On 20th December 
the Lord-Lieutenant, in the exercise of 
his prerogative, ordered the woman’s 
release. It would be contrary to practice 
to state the reasons which influence His 
Excellency’s action in such cases. The 


| question whether the warrant of com- 


mittal was informal is one of law, and 
I must decline to express any opinion in 
the matter. It the fact that Mrs. 
Murphy was required to wear prison 
clothes upon being lodged in gaol, but, 
when the facts came to the knowledge of 
the General Prisons Board two days later, 
they at once directed that her ordinary 
clothes should be given to her. The 
Estates Commissioners inform me that 
no application for reinstatement has been 
received from Mrs. Murphy. The Com- 
missioners approached Colonel Lowe as 
to the sale of his property, and he replied 
that he was himself negotiating with his 
tenants with a view to selling to them 
direct. 


is 


Cavan Evicted Tenants. 


Mr. VINCENT KENNEDY (Cavan, 
W.): To ask the Chief Secretary to the 


Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland if he will say 
whether special instructions have been 
issued to the inspectors dealing with 
evicted tenants in County Cavan to secure 
the payment of arrears due at the time of 
eviction as a condition of reinstatement 
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by the evicted tenants or his representa- 
tive; and will he say whether any steps 
have been taken in County Cavan to put 
The Evicted Tenants (Ireland) Act, 1907, 
into force, and in how many cases. 


Questions. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) The Es- 
tates Commissioners inform me that no 
such special instructions as are referred to 
in the Question have been issued to 
inspectors, and that the compulsory 
provisions of the Evicted Tenants Act of 
1907 have not been put in force in any 
case in County Cavan up to the present. 


Royal University, Ireland. 
Caprain CRAIG (Down, E.): To 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he can 
say how many students entered for 


examination in the Royal University 
. : 


in 1907, and how many passed; and if | Lieutenant 


the teachers in the Jesuit College, 
Stephen’s Green, have, as fellows of the 
Royal University, the privilege of both 
preparing and examining their own 
students for passes and degrees. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) I am in- 
formed that the number of students 
who entered for the examinations of the 
Royal University in 1907 was 4,115, 
and the number that passed was 2,412. 
The students are examined by the 
respective boards of examiners in the 
diferent subjects. Several of the Pro- 
fessors at University College, Stephen’s 
Green, are amongst the examiners, as 
are also several of the professors in each 
of the Queen’s Colleges and in Magee 
College. No examiner has the privilege 
of examining particular students. The 
examiners of each division of every 
subject examine all the candidates in 
that division, and at honour examina- 
tions the marks to be given must be 
agreed upon by at least two examiners. 


Enniskillen Labourers’ Cottage Scheme. 

Mr. VINCENT KENNEDY: To 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he will say 
whether the Enniskillen (No. 2) Rural 
District Council have yet presented their 
scheme to the Local Government Board 
for an inquiry under the Labourers 
(Ireland) Act, 1906; if not, will he say 
what is the cause of the delay; and 
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will he have representation made to the 
proper authorities, with a view to securing 
that the Labourers Acts be put into 
operation without further delay in this 
district. 


Questions. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) The district 
council in question have not yet pre- 
sented their scheme under the Labourers 
Act. The delay is due to the council 
and their officers. The Local Govern- 
ment Board have already addressed 
the council on the subject, and have 
intimated that, owing to the neglect of 
the clerk to discharge the duties devolving 
upon him, he should be required to 
resign his office. 


Strabane Labourers’ Cottages. 

Mr. C. MACVEIGH (Donegal, E.) : 
To ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord- 
of Ireland whether the 
attention of the Local Government 
Board has been called to the class of 
cottages that the No. 2 Division of the 
Strabane Union, County Tyrone, are 
trying to force upon the labourers by 
proposing to build them in blocks of 
six or nine houses, and none of these 
on the plots of land selected by the 
of the district council ; 
whether he is aware that labourers refuse 
to take these cottages on account of their 
general inconvenience and the difficulty 
of getting to the place they propose to 
build them, and that the sanitary 
arrangements will interfere with the 
domestic water supply; and whether 
he will take immediate steps to have 
inquiry made into the whole matter 
before the ratepayers’ money is 
squandered. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) The plans 
of the labourers’ cottages referred to in 
the Question were prepared on the lines of 
the Local Government Board’s model 
plans, and, in the opinion of the Board, 
are suitable. Each cottage will contain 
three bedrooms in addition to the kitchen 
or living-room. As regards the erection 
of the cottages in ranges of six or nine, 
it was arranged at the inquiry that in- 
stead of taking a number of scattered 
plots, against the wishes of the persons 
interested in the land, and thereby 
running the risk of having all or some 
of the plots rejected, one field or large 
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plot of from four to eight acres should 
be acquired; and the parties consented 
to this modification as being less in- 
jurious to their interests. The Local 
Government Board have no information 
as to the alleged refusal of the labourers 
to take the cottages, but it is open to 
them to put ther objections before the 
rural district council. The Board see 
no reason for intervening. If lebourers 
should only be willing to accept sites 
which they themselves select, the council | 
might consider that they would be justi- | 
fied in not proceeding with the schemes. 


Kingston Estate County Cork. 

Mr. WILLIAM ABRAHAM (Cork 
County, N.E.) : 
tary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland | 
whether his attention has been called to 
an inquiry held by the Estates Commis- | 
sioners at their offices in Dublin last | 
November, into complaints made by | 
certain tenants on the Kingston estate, | 
County Cork, to the effect that they were | 
compelled to sign purchase agreements | 
under duress, having been served with 
writs and processes of ejectment by the 
landlord; whether the Commissioners 
having fully investigated the matter and | 
heard the evidence on both sides, have, 
during last week, informed the agent | 
of the estate that they would only sanc- 
tion the purchase agreements entered | 
into by the remainder of the tenants, but | 
would constitute the holdings of the} 
complaining tenants a separate estate, | 
and would make no advances thereon fox | 
a period of four months, and that mean- 
while these tenants could move in court | 
to have the agreements set aside, on_ 
account of undue influences and exorbi- | 
tant prices; and if he will explain why | 


it is that the Estates Commissioners, | sion of the medal is in receipt of Is, a day 


having ample powers to decide the in respect of that service. 
question of duress, have not done so, | 


but would apparently oblige these tenants | 
to seek a decision in a court of law at 
considerable expense. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) The Estates 
Commissioners held an inquiry into the 
allegations of duress made by some of the 
tenants on the Kingston estate and 
decided on adopting the course men- 
tioned in the Question. The Com- 
missioners considered that they had not 
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sufficient materials before them to decide 
the questions raised, which, in their 
opinion should, if the purchasers desire 
to test them, be disposed of by the 
ordinary legal tribunals. 


Questions. 


Army Commission—Eye-sight 
Regulations. 
Mr. RAPHAEL (Derbyshire, §.): 
'To ask the Secretary of State for War, 
if he will consider the advisability, con- 
| sidering the dearth of officers, of relaxing 
| the rules and regulations with regard to 
the refusal to grant commissions in the 
| Army to candidates who are short- 
| | sighted or who suffer from astigmatism ; 
and whether this is the only country 
| which deprives itself of the service of 
|eligible candidates by reason of their 


| | wearing glasses. 





(Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldune.) 
|The use of glasses is not prohibited, 
| Candidates who have only one-fourth 
/ normal vision in each eye are accepted 
if the visual defect can ‘be corrected by 
| glasses up to a standard of “ fairly good” 
| vision (i.e., normal in one eye and half 
| normal in the other), and, if the vision 
| of one eye is normal, one-sixth of normal 
| vision in the other eye may be accepted, 
‘subject to correction by glasses up to 
‘one-half of normal. The question of 
| reducing the standard still further has 
recently been under consideration, and 
it was decided that it was not expedient 


Indian Mutiny Medals. 

Mr. WATT (Glasgow, College): To 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether every Indian Mutiny veteran 
over seventy years of age and in posses- 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) 
Every Indian Mutiny veteran who is 
over seventy years of age and has been 
awarded the medal is. eligible for 4 
pension of Is. a day, prov ided that he 
is in necessitous circumstances and was 
|not discharged for ignominy or as 3 
worthless and incorrigible character. 
It is just possible that “there may be a 
few men who are eligible and have not 
made any application for the pension. 
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New Bayonet Tenders. | discontinue the attendance of junior 
Mr. ABEL SMITH (Hertfordshire, | Yeomanry officers of the Cavalry School, 
Hertford) : To ask the Secretary of State | Netheravon, and to allow them ;to 
for War whether an order for the new | qualify for promotion by attachment 
pattern bayonet has been sent to the| for one month to a regular cavalry 
Small Arms Factory, Enfield; when | regiment where they have opportunities 
the manufacture of them will begin ; and | of learning their duty with troops which 
how many of these bayonets will be | they could not do at the cavalry school. 
made at the Small Arms Factory, and | Refresher courses for senior Yeomanry 
how many by private firms. | officers are still held at the cavalry 
| school. 
(Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) | 

An order for the new pattern bayonet | Training Regulations for the Territorial 

has been sent to the Small Arms Factory, | rmy 
Enfield, and manufacture has com-| Mr. GRETTON (Rutland)s To ask 
menced. Tenders are due from the | the Secretary of State for War if he will 
private firms in a few days, and the} place in the Vote Office, for the use of 
orders to be given to them will then be | Members, copies of the pamphlet fcon- 
dealt with. The allocation of orders | taining the training regulations for the 
for manufacture during next financial | Territorial Army, and also copies of the 





year is under consideration. new attestation form when issued. <f-. 
New Attestation Form. | (Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) 


Mr. PIKE PEASE (Darlington) ;| Copies were sent to the Vote Office 
To ask the Secretary of State for War | yesterday. 
when the new attestation form for the | 
Territorial Army will be published. Staff College Students. 

| Mr. HICKS BEACH (Gloucestershire, 

(Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) | Tewkesbury): To ask the Secretary of 
A copy has been laid on the Table, and | State for War whether it has been decided 
copies have been sent to the Vote Office | to increase the number of students at the 
for the convenience of Members. It is} Staff College ; and, if so, when will this 
hoped that the general supply will be | increase take effect. 
distributed early next week. | 
(Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) 


Disbandment of Volunteer Companies. The matter is under consideration. 


Mr. PIKE PEASE: To ask the} 
Secretary of State for War when he will | 4th Battalion West Kent Regiment. 
be in a position to make the final} Mp. W. T. WILSON (Lancashire, 
announcement as to the disbandment | Westhoughton): To ask the Secretary 
of Volunteer corps or companies under | of State for War whether he is aware that 
the new Territorial Scheme. _an order has been issued through the 
Kent County Association to certain com- 
(Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) | panies of Volunteers belonging to the 
The announcement of what Volunteer! 4th Battalion Roval West Kent Regi- 
corps are to be disbanded will be con- | ment to the effect that no man employed 
tained in a special Army Order which | in the Royal Dockyard at Chatham shall 


will shortly be issued. | belong to the Territorial Army ; whether 
_ such order was issued with his approval ; 
Netheravon Yeomanry School. | and, if so, will the order apply to the 


Viscount HELMSLEY (Yorkshire,| men employed in all Government De- 
N.R., Thirsk): To ask the Secretary of | partments. 
State for War whether the school for Yeo- | 
manry officers at Netheravon has been | (Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) 
abolished ; and, it so, on what grounds. | I am not aware of the order referred to. 
|The regulations which are now appli- 
(Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) | cable to Volunteers employed in departe 
In September, 1907, it was decided to) ments under the Army Council will not 
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in any way be altered in regard to men 0 
the Territorial Force. 


St. Patrick’s Day—Army Ordnance 
Department. 

Mr. T. HARRINGTON (Dublin Har- 
bour): To ask the Secretary of State 
for War whether arrangements will be 
made to have St. Patrick’s Day observed 
as a public holiday in the Army Ordnance 
Departments, in common with all other 
public departments in Ireland. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) 
St. Patrick’s Day is allowed to the 
Army Ordnance Department in Ireland 
as a public holiday, on the same condi- 
tions as for Admiralty employees, namely, 
without pay and without the right of 
making up lost time. 


Army Engineer Surveyors. 

Mr. NIELD (Middlesex, Ealing): 
To ask the Secretary of State for War 
what is the reason for the delay which has 
occurred in the promulgation of the 
scheme affecting the staff of surveyors 
for engineer services in the Army which 
received the concurrence of the Treasury 
some six months since; and whether 
he is aware of the existence of anxiety 
in the service lest the recommendations 
of successive committees of inquiry should 
not have effect given to them. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) 
Many administrative details had to be 
considered after the Treasury’s consent to 
the scheme was received before it could 
be promulgated. It is hoped that these 
can be finally settled in a few days 
time. The changes introduced by the 
scheme will be started at the com- 
mencement of the next financial year. 


Assam-Bengal Railway—Sylhet 
Connection. 

Mr. REES: To ask the Secretary of 
State for India whether the Government 
of India contemplates the inclusion of a 
feeder line connecting Sylhet with the 
Assam-Bengal Railway in its railway 
programme for the forthcoming year. 


{Answered by Mr. Secretary Morley.) 
An estimate for a section of such a 
line, from Kalaura station to the Koos- 
eara River was sanctioned in 1906, and | 
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a sum of Rs. 3,52.000 was allotted to 
this work for expenditure in 1907-8, 
The grant that will be allotted for the 
forthcoming year will be shown in the 
usual statement of capital expenditure 
on railways published with the Financial 
Statement of the Government of India. 


Indian Railway Construction — Bridges 
over the Ganges. 

Mr. REES: To ask the Secretary of 
State for India whether the programme of 
railway construction includes any pro- 
vision for a bridge across the Ganges at 
Sara Ghaut or across the Hooghly at 
Caluctta. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Morley.) 
Provision is made in the programme 
of railway construction for expenditure 
on a bridge over the Lower Ganges, but 
the site has not been definitely settled. 
No provision is made for a bridge over the 
Hooghly at Calcutta. 


Bombay-Sind Railway. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): 
To ask the Secretary of State for India 
whether he has yet received from the 
Government of India the memorial of 
the Cutchi inhabitants of Bombay re- 
lative to the proposed Bombay-Sind 
connection railway ; and, if so, will he 
state whether he has yet arrived at a 
decision on the subject. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Morley.) 
The Memorial has been received and 
considered. I have decided that the 
line, if constructed, shall follow the route 
north of the Runn of Cutch, which is 
shorter and less costly than that through 
the Cutch State. 


Viceroy’s Executive Council—Commercial 
Ministry. 

Sirk H. COTTON (Nottingham, E.): 
To ask the Secretary of State for India 
whether the post of Commercial! Minister 
in the Viceroy’s Executive Council in 
India is now vacant ; and, if so, whether 
in filling up the appointment, he will 
give effect to the original intention of 


| selecting for the office a practical repre- 


sentative of commerce and _ industry 


and railway management. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Morley.) 
There is a vacancy on the Council of the 
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Governor-General of Indix. Iam unable 
at present to make any statement as to 
my intentions for filling it. 


Questions. 


Irish Estimates. 

Mr. HAZLETON (Galway, N.): To 
ask the Under-Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether any of the grants- 
in-aid under Sub-head C, Vote 6, Class 
II., Civil Service Appropriation Accounts, 
1906-7, was devoted to Ireland; and 
if so, how much. 


(Answered by Mr. Churchill.) The 
grant made for the Emigrants’ Informa- 
tion Office, to which the hon. Member 
refers, was applied in acquiring and dis- 
tributing information for use in the 
United Kingdom generally, including 
Ireland. It is impossible to apportion 
the expenditure. 


Illegal] Trawling in the Moray Firth. 

Str ARTHUR BIGNOLD (Wick 
Barghs): To ask the Secretary for 
Scotland whether he is aware that, on 
Wednesday, 5th February, the fishing 
boat “ Benaigen ” of Wick, whilst fishing 
in the Moray Firth, seven miles off the 
coast of the county of Caithness, had 
five of her nets carried away, and eight 
of her nets with fishing ropes destroyed 
by the trawler “ Bangkok” of Gothe- 
burg, value thereof £68 10s.; whether 
he is aware that several similar losses 
have been sustained this winter by 
fishing boats in the Moray Firth having 
their nets destroyed by foreign trawlers 
in the Firth, from whom no compensa- 
tion is obtainable; and whether he will 
take steps for the protection of fisher- 
men’s property and for the vindication 
of their rights aguinst foreigners. 


(Answered by Mr. Sinclair.) The 
usual procedure in cases where damage 
is inflicted by foreign fishing vessels on 
British fishing vessels is for the com- 
plainers to institute proceedings against 
the offenders in the Courts of the country 
to which they belong, but in this parti- 
cular instance the matter has been re- 
ferred to the Crown Office who have it 
under consideration. 


Tuberculosis in Scotland. 
Mr. WATT: To ask the Secretary for 
Scotland if he will state how many cows 
were examined in Scotland under Article 
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3 of the Amended Order of 1899 in each 
of the years 1906 and 1907; how many 
of these were certified to be affected with 
tuberculosis of the udder; and what 
was done with those cows so affected. 


(Answered by Mr. Sinclair.) Figures 
for 1907 are not yet available. From 
Returns in possession of the Board, 
approximately 34,253 “inspections ” 
were carried out under Article 3 in the 
year 1906. It is impossible to give the 
number of cows examined. In approxi- 
mately 257 cases the udder was certified 
to be tubercular. The Local Govern- 
ment Board have no information as to 
what was done with such cases. 


Board of Inland Revenue—Secretary’s 
Inspection Expenses. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN (Kilkenny) : 
To ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
with reference to his reply last session 
to the hon. Member for Kilkenny City 
as regards the holiday inspection ex- 
penses of the Secretary o the Board of 
Inland Revenue, that only expenses 
incurred strictly on official business are 
charged to the Vote, and that these are 
of course subject to the scrutiny of the 
Audit Office, whether he is aware that 
the claims made out by this official in- 
dicated that the expenses were incurred 
during his autumn holiday; that up to 
the suspension last year of these so- 
called inspections they have been sys- 
tematically made in connection with his 
holiday visits, depending entirely on 
the situation of the places where he 
happened to spend his vacation; that 
in 1906 he stayed at a Yorkshire watering- 
place and visited the various Excise 
stations in the neighbourhood, receiving 
in connection with these visits sub- 
sistence allowance at the rate of £1 per 
day; and that, as Secretary to the In- 
land Revenue Board, he sometimes 
issues so-called Board’s orders on his 
own account ; and whether he will direct 
inquiry to be made into all the circum- 
stances under which this official has 
been paid expenses during his holiday 
intervals, together with the total amount 
since his appointment to his present 
p sition. 


(Answered by Mr. Runciman.) It is 


with the authority of the Board of Inland 
Revenue that their Excise Secretary 


3 N 
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has visited from time to time various Irish Grants and Expenditure. 


collections in the United Kingdom;| Mr. HAZLETON: To ask the Secre- 
and they propose to continue an arrange- | tary to the Treasury whether he will 
ment which, in their opinion, conduces, | state the estimated amount of the grant 
at trifling cost, to the efficiency of the | and expenditure on account of Ireland, 
Department. No Board’s orders are| under each sub-head of Vote 3, Class 
issued, either by the Excise Secretary or | [1., Civil Service Appropriition Accounts, 
by other officers of the Board, otherwise | 1906-1707. 

than by the authority and on the re- 
sponsibility of the Board. (Answered by Mr. Runciman.)— 





Estimated Amount of the Grant and Expenditure on account of Ireland under 
Sub-heads of the Vote for Treasury, &c. (Class II., Vote 3), 1906-7. 








Sub-head. | Grant. Expenditure. 
| | £ | J 
A. Salaries’ - - - - - - - - | 4,580 | 4,500 
B. Travelling - - - - - ° ‘ é | 25 | 25 
D. Incidental expenses - - - - - : | 26 | 25 
N. Treasury Remembrancer, Ireland, Salaries, &c.  - | 3,319 | 3,316 
O. Treasury Remembrancer, Ireland, Travelling, &c. | 40 | 28 
Q. Teachers’ Pension Office, Ireland, Salaries - - | 2,394 | 2,398 
R. Teachers’ Pension Office, Ireland, Travelling, &e. 5 | 1 





Mr. HAZLETON: To ask the Secre- , £4,060. The net expenditure was there 
tary to the Treasury whether he will | fore £90,110, or 43°85 per cent. of the 
state under each sub-head the Irish | aggregate net expenditure for the United 
proportion of the amount granted and | Kingdom. 
the sum expended for the year 1906-| Mr. HAZLETON: To ask the Secre- 
7, under Vote 10, Class 1, Civil/ tary to the Treasury whether he will 
Service, Appropriation Accounts; and | state the Irish proportion of the amount 
also the estimated and realised amounts | granted, and the sum expended under 
from Ireland under Sub-head H. Sub-heads A. and B., Vote 13, Class I., 

(Answered by Mr. Runciman.) £95,500 Civil Service, Appropriation Accounts, 
was provided in the Survey Estimates | 1906-7; and also the estimated and 
for 1906-7 in respect of work in | Tealised amounts from Ireland under 
Ireland, and £94,170 was expended, | Sub-head I. 

The appropriations-in-aid amounted to} (Answered by Mr. Runciman.)— 

















| 
Class I., Vote 13, | Amount of Grant estimated Amount of Expenditure on 
1906-7. | for Ireland. Irish Account. 
} 

———————————— _—— | ———_— — 
Sub-head A - - - £120 £120 (estimated) 
Sub-head B - - - Nil Nil 

Estimated receipt from Actual receipt from 
Ireland. Treland. 
Sub-headI -— - - £30 £26 1s, 2d. 
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Mr. HAZLETON: To ask the Secre- | realised amounts from Ireland under 
tary of State for the Home Department | Sub-head IT. 
whether he will state the amount, or| (Answered by Mr. Secretary Gladstone.) 
estimated amount, of the grant and| The following statement shows the esti- 


expenditure on account of Ireland under | mated amount of the grant and expen- 


| diture on account of Ireland during 
each Sub-head of Vote 4, Class II, | the year 1906-7, and the estimated 


Civil Service Appropriation Accounts, | and realised amounts from Ireland under 
1906-7, and also the estimated and Sub-head II. (Appropriations in Aid)— 




















Sub-head, | Estimated Grant. deen 
|| 
Inspection of factories : | £ £ 
| 

Salaries and allowances - - ~ | 2,830 ' 2,790 

Travelling, &e. - - - . . | 1,640 1,570 

Fees to surgeoas, ke, - - - : | 160 180 

Costs of prosecutions, &e. - -  « | 20 10 

Incidental expenses’ - - - - | 55 55 
Inspection of explosives : 

Salaries and allowances —- - . 45 45 

Travelling - - - - - - 40 40 
Inspection of mines and quarries : | 

Salaries, &ec. - - - - of 275 270 

Travelling - - - - - - | 300 290 
Workmen’s Compensation Act : | 

Fees, &c., of medical referees - - 30 20 
Aliens Act : 

Expenses of expulsion orders — - - 10 5 

Estimated. Realised, 

Receipts : 

Appropriations in Aid : - 100 100 











Mr. HAZLETON: To ask the Presi- | Civil Service Appropriation Accounts 
dent of the Board of Trade whether | 1906-7. 
he jwill state the amount or estimated 
amount of the grant and expenditure | (Answered by Mr. Kearley.) No 


on ‘account of Ireland under each sub- | separate accounts are kept of the sums 


head of Votes 8, 9, and 10, Class II.,| voted and expended on account of 
3 N 2 
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annual Financial Relations Return (House | 
of Commons Paper, No. 245, of 1907) 
the expenditure under these Votes has | 
always been treated as common to the 
United Kingdom. Before the next Re- 
turn is prepared I will ascertain whether 
it will be possible to give an approximate | 
estimate of the expenditure on English, 
Scottish, and Irish services. Expen- | 
diture under Vote 10 is for the adminis- 
tration of the Bankruptcy Acts, 1883 | 
and 1890, and the Companies (Winding- | 


up) Act, 1890, which do not extend to. 


Treland. 


Training Colleges for Rural School Work. 

Sir F. CHANNING (Northampton- 
shire, E.): To ask the President of the 
Board of Education, if he will state at 


how many training colleges provision | 


is now made for the instruction of 
teachers for rural school work in the 
teaching of science as applicable to 
agriculture, and in facilities for practical 
training in the processes of agriculture, 
either on land attached to the training 
colleges, or on farm land adjacent to 
the colleges and hired temporarily for the 
purpose; and whether he can give 
an approximate estimate of the number 
of teachers now qualified by training 
to teach nature study and elementary 
science suited for rural industries, and of 
the number of teachers now qualifying 
themselves by attendance on_ short 
summer courses, or Saturday lectures, 
or other facilities provided by county 
councils or agricultural colleges. 


(Answered by Mr. McKenna.) In all 


but one of the training colleges, excluding | 


the Universities, nature study is in- 
cluded as part of the ordinary course in 
general elementary science regularly 
taken by students. At such 
notice it is not possible to say how many 
of the colleges have special gardens or 
other lands appropriated for practical | 
teaching. Nor can I, without further 
inquiry, give precise information as to | 
the relations of agricultural colleges 
and their teaching stafis with the training | 
colleges or the training departments of 
university colleges. In considering the | 
extent to which training colleges specialise 
their courses in this or indeed in any 
particular direction, it must be remem- 
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bered that practically every training 
college is attended by students who have 
| come to it from all parts of the country, 
urban and rural, and also that students 
‘at training colleges have not, at that 
| stage of their lives, at all decided whether 
| the schools in which they will ultimate}y 
seek or obtain employment will be rural 
‘or urban; and it would thus hardly 
be possible, or fair to the students, for 
colleges to specialise in the directions 
i referred to in the Question to an extent 
which would be unsuitable for those 
who would ultimately take service in 
urban schools. I may say, however, that 
‘the Board of Education have recently 
formulated an optional course in rural 


Questions. 


science, of a somewhat elaborate char- 
acter, leading up to a practical study of 
vegetable culture, 


fruit culture, and 
flower culture ; this is included amongst 
the possible syllabuses for recognised 


training colleges, and is already taken 
by one college. I may say, further, 


that the Board of Education have agreed 
to approve arrangements by which they 
will pay a special grant in respect of a 
year of special training in rural subjects, 
at certain horticultural and agricultural 
colleges, which may be taken by any 
_ qualified elementary schoolteacher. And 
the Board of Education have occasionally 
in recent years themselves provided 
/very valuable summer courses at South 
Kensington for the teaching staff of 
certain training colleges, dealing in 
practical fashion with science adapted 
to rural requirements; and pecuniary 
assistance is given by the Board of 
|Education to enable selected teachers 
to take advantage of these courses. As 
regards the concluding paragraph of the 
Question, it is not possible to state how 
‘many of the 84,000 certificated and 
40,000 uncertificated teachers on the 
teaching staffs of the public elemen- 
| tary schools in England and Wales are 
qualified by training to teach nature 
‘study and elementary science suited 
for rural industries; but it will be seen 
from the earlier part of this Answer that 
a considerable proportion of the students 
who now leave the training colleges 
annually have some qualification for this 
work; while the large number of ele- 
mentary schools obtaining the Board’s 
special grant for instruction in gardening 
| clearly shows that the number of persons 
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possessing practical qualifications in this 
respect, whether on the staff of these 
schools or (as is frequently the case) 
employed specially from outside, is con- 
siderable and is increasing. The point, 
however, is more particularly dealt with 
by means of courses arranged by county 
councils for the existing teaching staff 
of public elementary schools, in the 
matter of nature study and rural science. 
Most of the county councils in England 
and Wales now make provision for 
enabling their rural elementary teachers 
to improve their qualifications for work 
in rural schools, day and evening; and 
in a number of instances, more par- 
ticularly in the case of afternoon and 
evening courses, the instruction is given 
at, or in close connection with, a central 
agricultural institution. A large part of 
the work of this character is carried on 
in continuous courses of two or three 
weeks during the summer vacation. 
As application to the Board of Education 
for recognition of these courses is not 
necessarily made at the beginning of 
the session, the Board are unable to state 
now the total of the courses for the 
current sessior. Judging, however, from 
the experience of last session, the Board 
anticipate that for the current session 
the number of such courses will be about 
forty, neighbouring counties having com- 
bined for the purpose in certain cases. 
It is estimated that some 1,800 elemer tary 
school teachers will this year be improving 
their professional qualifications by at- 
tendance at such courses. It must 
further be remembered that, apart from 
attendance at courses specially arranged 
for the further instruction of rural 
teachers, many teachers avail themselves 
of the opportunities presented by the 
various classes in science conducted in 
technical schools and elsewhere aided by 
grants from the Board of Education. 

The Board are not in a position to state 
how many teachers are so benefiting, 
but they know that the number is large. 


Questions. 


H.M.S. “ Dreadnought.” 


Mr. GRETTON : To ask the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, whether, in view of the 
special stress laid on H.M.S. “ Dread- 
nought” as a reinforcement in war 
after she was commissioned on 11th 
December, 1906, it is the intention of the 
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Board to allow this vessel to be tested by 
the Admiral who has been designated 
by the First Lord of the Admiralty 
for the chief command in war. 


Questions. 


(Answered by Mr. Edmund Robertson.) 
The Admiralty are already satisfied as to 
the fighting value of this ship, and see 
no necessity for a special Report on her 
from any admiral other than the one 
whose flag she flies. 


Public Trustee Vote. 


Mr. DUNDAS WHITE (Dumbarton- 
shire): To ask Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, whether he will consider the 
desirability of including in the Public 
Trustee Vote for the ensuing year not only 
those items of expenditure which are 
included in the present Supplementary 
Estimates, but also the estimated rental 
of the premises in Clement’s Inn, the 
rates of contributions in lieu of rates in 
respect of these premises, and the various 
other items which would be debited 
to the Public Trustee Office if it were 
carried on as an independent business 
undertaking. 


(Answered by Mr. Asquith.) The Esti- 
mate for the office of the Public Trustee 
for the ensuing firancial year, as issued, 
contains a statement showing, in accord- 
ance with the usual practice, the provision 
made for the Department in respect of 
office accommodation (including rent, 


maintenance, furniture, and fuel and 
light), stationery, and printing. The 


rent paid for the premises includes rates, 
which are payable by the landlord. 
By Section 9 of the Public Trustee Act, 
1906, the fees charged in respect of the 
duties of that officer are required to be 
arranged from time to time so as to cover 
the salaries and expenses incidental to 
the working of the Act. These expenses 
include the items referred to in the 
Question, as well as the Vote for the 
Public Trustee. 


Volunteer Officers and the Territorial 
Army. 

Sir GEORGE FARDELL (Padding- 
ton, 8.): To ask the Secretary of State 
for War whether Volunteer officers who 
elect to transfer to the Territorial Army 
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will be allowed to retain their honorary | May, 1906, and the amount of the re- 
rank, | duction. 


| 
(Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) | 
The reply is in the affirmative. 


Officers of Cadet Battalions. 

Mr. HICKS BEACH: To ask the | 
Secretary of State for War if he will state | 
what will be the position of officers of | 
cadet battalions after Ist April; — will 
they be given commissions in the Terri- | 
torial Force and thereby become liable 
for service away from their units in times 
of emergency; or will they be given | 
honorary commissions and only be called 
upon to serve with their cadet battalions. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) 
The question of the position of officers 
of cadet battalions is now under con- 
sideration. 


Cloch Point--National Defence Laws. 

Mr. DUNDAS WHITE: To ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether any 
land was purchased for the purposes of 
national defence about twenty vears ago 
in Renfrewshire, in the neighbourhood 
of the Cloch Lighthouse ; and, if so, in 
what year, and from whom it was pur- 
chased ; what was the price paid; and | 
whether it was subsequently sold. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) 
Land at Cloch Point in possession of Sir 
Michael Shaw Stewart was selected in 
1899 for the construction of one of the 
batteries for the defence of the Clyde, 
and in January, 1905, the negotiations | 
for purchase were completed, at a cost 
of £13,050. In 1907 it was decided not 
to construct a battery at Cloch Point, 
and the land being no longer required | 
was re-sold to Sir Hugh Shaw Stewart. 


Waltham Abbey Factory Wages. 

Mr. STAVELEY-HILL (Staffordshire, 
Kingswinford) : To ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether he can state how | 
many of the men employed at the Royal | 
Gunpowder Factory at Waltham Abbey 


have had their wages reduced since Ist ! 


| Riding schools, 
| ee ; 
| dance in 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) 

Will the hon. Member kindly refer to my 
bein on this subject to a Question put 
by the hon. and gallant Member for the 
Epping Division of Essex on 4th Feb- 
ruary, which will, I think, give him 
ample information on the points raised. 


Cordite Destroyed. 
Lord BALCARRES (Lancashire, 
'Chorley): To ask the Secretary to the 


Admiralty what was the estimated value 
of the cordite which had to be destroyed 
owing to having been kept long in hot 
climates. 


(Answered by Mr. Edinund Robertson.) 
The approximate value is £8,000. 


Range Finders. 
BALGARRES: To ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty what sum 
is included in the Naval Estimates for 
range finders, and in what Vote the item 
is included. 


Lorp 


(Answered by Mr. Edmund Robertson.) 
The amount provided for the purchase 
of range finders is included in the Navy 


| Estimates under Sub-head F. of Vote 8, 
| Section 2 


(Purchase of Torpedo and 
Electrical Stores), but it js not im the 
public interest to state precisely what 
portion of the total provision under this 
sub-head has been allocated to the pur- 
chase of range finders or any other in- 


| struments. 


West Riding Schools. 

Mr. CARLILE (Hertfordshire, St. 
Albans): To ask the President of the 
Board of Education what is the total 
number of places provided in the West 
provided and non-pro- 
and what was the average atten- 
these schools tor the years 


| 1904-5, 1905-6 and 1906-7 


(Answered by Mr. McKenna.) The 
following Table gives the accommodation 
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and average attendance in council and | 
voluntary schools in the area of the West | 


Questions. 
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Riding County Council for the years 
1904-5, 1905-6, and 1905-7— 


Questions. 

















) 
Council Schools. | Voluntary Schools. | Total. 
| 
Year. | | | | 
Accommo- Average | Accommo- | Average | Aecommo- | Average 
dation. | attendance. | dation. | attendance. dation. | attendance. 
a | a anal | eS 
| | iS oo eee oer 
1904-5 - | 118,896 | 85,371 | 133,209 | 85,469 | 252,105 | 170,840 
! 
, | | | | aoe | Altea 
1905-6 - | 125,419 | 92,957 | 127,828 | 82,292 | 253,247 | 174,549 
| | | | | 
| | ae 
1906-7 - | 135,890 97,051 121,490 77,011 257,380 | 174,062 








QUESTIONS IN THE HOUSE. 


Chatham Dockyard Workmen and the 

Territorial Force. | 

Mr. COURTHOPE (Sussex, Rye): 1) 

beg to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty | 

whether orders have been issued that no | 

employees at Chatham Dockyard may | 
join the Territorial Force. 


THe SECRETARY to tHe ADMIR- 
ALTY (Mr. Epmunp  Ropertson, 
Dundee): No orders have been issued, 
but the question is being discussed | 
between the Admiralty and the War 
Office. | 


Royal Naval Engineering College, 
evonport. | 
Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I) 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Ad- | 
miralty whether he is aware that the food 
supplied to cadets at the Royal Naval | 
Engineering College at Deponport is not | 
sufficiently nourishing to enable these | 
youths to withstand satisfactorily the | 
mental and physical strain which their | 
training involves ; and, if so, whether he | 
proposes to take any action in the matter. | 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON: No| 
complaints have been received, but I) 
shall make inquiry, and I hope my hon. | 
friend will supply me with the informa- 
tion upon which his question is based. 


Royal Naval Reserve. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Seere- | 
tary to the Admiralty, having regard to | 
the fact that prior to Ist April, 1906, | 
second-class Royal Naval Reserve men ' 


were allowed to re-enrol for periods of 
five years up to the age of forty-five, will 
he consider the expediency of having the 


/new rule so amended as to admit of the 


re-enrolment, in periods of five years, up 
to the age of forty-five of all men who 
were in the second class of the Royal 
Naval Reserve at the time the new rule 


| came into force. 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON: My hon. 
fiend refers to the case of second-class 
Royal Naval Reserve men who, on Ist 
April, 1906, had reached the age of thirty- 
five without qualifying for advancement. 
The rule excluding such men from re- 
enrolment has been well considered, and 


/no reason is seen for amending it. 


New Quick-Firing Gun. 

Str A. ACLAND-HOOD (Somersetshire, 
Wellington): In view of the general 
interest taken in all parts of the House 
in the converted gun to be issued to the 
Territorial Army, will the Secretary 
for War takes steps to exhibit a specimen 
of this weapon to hon. Members in some 
part of the precincts of the House— 
presumably not in the tea room—and 
without ammunition ? 


Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman consider the pro- 
priety of having a miniature shooting 


| gallery on the Terrace with popguns 4 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Hatpane, Haddington): I 
believe there is a rule against introducing 
lethal weapons into this House except 
with the consent of the House ;j but 
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already we have, I think, the new 
bayonet and the new converted rifle 
in the Tea-room, and if it is agreeable, I 
will arrange that on Monday a specimen 
of the new quick-firing gun shall be here 
after question time and also a specimen 
of the old gun. 


Questions. 


Turn 


Mr. KILBRIDE (Kildare, §.) : 
it on the House of Lords. 


Anglo-Tibetan Agreement. 

Mr.O’GRADY (Leeds, E.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India, 
whether the text of the Anglo-Tibetan 
Trade Agreement, arranged between Sir 
Louis Dane and Mr. Chang, the Chinese 
Commissioner, will be laid upon the 
Table of the House at an early date. 


Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Mr. Mortey, Montrose Burghs) : 
The Agreement has not yet been conclu- 
ded. It will be laid before the House when 
completed. It is concerned solely with 
the Amendment of the Trade Regulations 
of 1893 provided for by Article III. of the 
Lhasa Convention, which, with the sub- 
sequent Agreement with China, is already 
in the hands of hon. Members. 


Famine in India. 

Mr. O'GRADY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India what are 
the figures at present of the number 
of persons in receipt of State relief in 
India; whether the relief is given in 
provisions as pauper relief or providing 
work, and, if the latter, whether wages 
are paid for such work; whether the 
areas of distress are extending ; whether 
the Government of India has made 
any inquiry into the causes of the dis- 
tress; whether at present any new 
legislative proposals are before the 
Viceroy in Council to deal with such 
causes, or in providing machinery to 
more effectively cope with the effects ; 
and, if not, whether, having regard to 
the seriousness of recurring famine, he 
will consider the matter and suggest 
proposals to the Indian Government 
as a basis of experimental legislation 
dealing with famine. 


Mr. MORLEY: The total number 
of persons in receipt of relief, according 
to the latest report, is 1,388,000. For 
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the able-bodied, relief is provided in 
the form of work, for which a suitable 
wage is paid: other classes receive 
grants of money or food in their homes 
or in poorhouses. The number on relief, 
and the area in which distress is acute, 
must, I am afraid, be expected to in- 
crease until the rains in June or July. 
It is hardly necessary to say that the 
Government of India have made full 
inquiry into the causes of the distress. 
The Famine Relief Codes, in accordance 
with which relief is being administered, 
are the result of accumulated experience, 
and are subject to revision in the light 
of further experience. I do not think 
that I could usefully make suggestions 
to the Government of India for dealing 
with the question by experimentak legis- 
lation. 


Questions. 


Mr. O'GRADY: Will the result of 
the inquiries be made public ? 


Mr. MORLEY: I should not think 


so, but I will make sure. 


Mr. LUPTON (Lincolnshire, Sleaford) : 
Is it the fact that when there is great 
poverty in agricultural districts in India 
the taxes are still collected by cast iron 
rule without regard to the particular 
circumstances of the district ? 


Mr. MORLEY : 
think so. 


No, Sir, I do not 


Mr. SMEATON (Stirlingshire): Is 
it not the c.-se that in such circumstances 
the taxes are suspended ? 


[No Answer was returned. ] 


Conviction of a Bengali Barrister for 
Assaulting English Railway Officials. 
Mr. O'GRADY: I beg to ask the 

Secretary of State for India whether his 

attention has been called to the trial and 

sentence to two years rigorous imprison- 
ment of a Bengali barrister on the 
charge of murderously attacking two 

English railway officials; whether he 

is aware that the accused was sixty 

vears of age, and in defence stated that 
he got into a first-class carriage by 
mistake late at night at a wayside station 
the carriage being occupied by the two 
railway officials, and because _he would 
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not leave was set upon by the prose- 
cutors, and in self-defence picked up a 
Goorka dagger lying on the seat of the 
carriage; whether he is aware that one 
Judge tried the case, and that another 
Judge came along, read the evidence, 
and gave judgment against the accused, 
on the grounds that the dagger must 
have been his property, because it was 
exactly the length of the accused’s 
carpet bag; and whether, having regard 
to the whole circumstances of the case, 
he will cause inquiries to be made, with 
the view of rxercising the prerogative 
of mercy. 


Mr. MORLEY: I have seen a report 
of the trial, and also a report that on 
28th January an appeal was admitted 
by the Calcutta High Court, who re- 
leased the accused on bail. Until the 
result of the appeal is known, I can ex- 
press no opinion on the case; but I may 
point out that the Judges who tried the 
case were both Indians, and that it was 
at the request of the accused that the 
Judge who took up the case when the 
original Judge was taken ill decided not 
to re-hear the whole case. My _ hon. 
friend will find the grounds of the judg- 
ment reported at length in the Indian 
newspapers of the time. I have no 
information as to the dagger or carpet 


bag. 


The Zakka Khel Settlement. 

Mr. GRETTON (Rutland): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for India 
if he will lay upon the Table a transla- 
tion of the agreement with the Afridi 
tribes who undertook to punish the 


Zakka Khel. 


Mr. MORLEY: The substance of 
the undertaking given by the Afridi 
tribes in respect of the Zakka Khel was 
stated in the announcement of the close 
of the operations which I made on 2nd 
March. There will be no objection to 
laying the document on the Table when 
the full text is received by mail. 


British Post Office in China. 

Mr. NUTTALL (Lancashire, Stret- 
ford) : I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether, in view of 
the fact that at Tientsin, the second in 
importance among China treaty ports, 
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the British post office will be closed 
unless the Chamber of Commerce 
guarantees the financial deficit, and in 
view of the fact that the British post 
offices at Hankow, Chefoo, and Canton 
are maintained without merchants being 
required to contribute to the working 
expenses, His Majesty’s Government 
will undertake the charge, in order to 
assist our commerce and maintain the 
same status for England as that estab- 
lished by Germany, France, and Russia 
at that port. 


THE UNDER-SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 
CHURCHILL, Manchester, N.W.): The 
question of the maintenance of these 
postal azencies is now being discussed 
between the Colonial Office and the 
Treasury, and the point raised by the 
hon. Member will receive consideration. 


Cyclone in Mauritius. 

Mayor ANSTRUTHER-GRAY (St. 
Andrews Burghs): I beg to ask the 
Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies 
if he can give any official news of the 
recent disastrous cyclone in Mauritius ; 
whether any petition for help has been 
received from that Colony; and, if so, 
can he hold out any hope of a favourable 
reply. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: The Governor 
of Mauritius has reported that the Island 
was visited by a cyclone on the Ist of 
March which caused six deaths, and in- 
terrupted railway and telegraphic com- 
munications. A certain amount of 
damage has been done to houses, mostly 
to those of the poorer classes, and the 
crops have also suffered to an extent 
which will depend partly on the weather 
during the next month or so. The first 
estimates gave a 15 per cent. reduction 
on a crop which previously promised to 
be a very good one. The Answer to the 
latter part of the Question is in the 
negative. 


Natives in the Transvaal Mines. 

Mr. GUINNESS (Bury St. Edmunds) : 
I beg to ask the Under-Secretary of 
State for the Colonies if he will state what 
number of the natives now employed 
in the Transvaal mines are British sub- 
jects, and what number have come from 
Portuguese territory. - 
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Mr. CHURCHILL: The detailed 


territorial analyses are no longer supplied 
to the Colonial Office since the establish- 
ment of responsible Government, but 
the number of Portuguese natives would 
probably be not less than half. This 
appears to be borne out by the statement 
that of the total number of natives re- 
cruited during 1907, according to the 
Report of the Witwatersrand Native 
Labour Association, 47,656 out of 117,991 
were Portuguese natives from the East 
Coast, and the increase in native labour 
during the year is largely attributed to 
the fact that an unusual proportion of 
East Coast natives have renewed their 
contracts. 


Questions. 


Mr. GUINNESS: I beg to ask whether, | 
in view of the objection so freely taken by | 
hon. Members opposite to the importation | 
of indentured labour on the Rand on the | 
ground that it is likely to displace or | 
restrict the employment of British sub- 
jects, His Majesty’s Government propose | 
to take any steps to repatriate, or, at all | 
events, to prevent further recruiting | 
of this Portuguese labour, which, from | 
that point of view, is objectionable. 





*Mr. SPEAKER : The Question is not | 
supplementary, but argumentative. 





Mozambique Labour in the Rand Mines. 

Mr. STANLEY WILSON (Yorkshire, 
E.R., Holderness): I beg to ask the 
Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies 
if he can state whether, in the event of | 
any further importation of 


| 
| 


native | 
labourers from Mozambique for work | 
in the South African mines taking place, | 
the labourers imported will be housed | 
and fed on the higher scale of the Chinese 
labourers, or on the lower scale of the | 
native labourers. | 
| 
| 
Mr. CHURCHILL: They will not be | 
subject to the objectionable provisions | 
of the Chinese Ordinance, but will no | 
doubt be treated like their fe lows, many | 
thousands of whom have worked on | 
the mines. As the Chinese leave the | 
country the new compounds which were 
built for them under such severe Parlia- 
mentary supervision will no doubt be- 
come available for native labourers. 
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Mr. STANLEY WILSON asked 


whether these natives would be com- 
pulsorily repatriated. 


Mr. CHURCHILL said he did not 
understand that they were compulsorily 
repatriated now. 


Mr. GOULDING (Worcester) asked 
whether these natives were, in the time 
when they were not employed, permitted 
to go in and out of the compounds freely ? 


Mr. CHURCHILL replied in the 
affirmative. The case as regarded the 
natives of Portuguese Africa was that 
the Portuguese Government were very 











}anxious to have them back after their 
| indenture, because they had their wives 


and families still in Portuguese territory, 
but they were not repatriated because 
there was any objection to them on 
the part of the population of the 
Transvaal. 


Mr. GOULDING repeated his Question 
—were these natives, while they were not 
employed, allowed to go in and out of 
the compounds as free men ? 


Mr. CHURCHILL: Certainly. They 
have all the freedom which ordinary 
natives have. 


Sir GILBERT PARKER (Gravesend) 
asked whether, in view of the fact that 
the agreement was that the natives 


'should be repatriated, the Government 


would take the same interest in their 
repatriation as was taken in the repatria- 
tion of the Chinese ? 


[No Answer was returned. ] 


Suggested Further Introduction of 
Chinese Labour. 

Eart WINTERTON (Sussex, Hor- 
sham): I beg to ask the Under-Secretary 
of State for the Colonies whether, in 
view of the admitted difficulty of ob- 
taining sufficient labour in South Africa 
for the Transvaal mines, His Majesty’s 
Government will consider the advis- 
ability of sanctioning the importation 
of more Chinese labourers on, so far as 
possible, the same terms as the Kaffir 
labourers, but with due regard to the 
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prevention of their permanent. settle- 
ment in South Africa, before they sanction 
the importation of other labourers from 
outside sources, among whom the mor- 
tality is likely to be far higher. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: If the importa- 
tion of Chinese for labour on the mines 
in South Africa as advocated by the 
noble Lord were under the same condi- 
tions as the natives of that country 
are employed, no special legislation 
imposing fresh distinctions between race 
and race might be required, and the 
question would not, I presume, fall 
in the category of Bills specially reserved 
under the constitution. It is, there- 
fore, to the Government and people of 
the Transvaal that the noble Lord 
should address his missionary efforts 
on behalf of the free importation of 
Chinese. In view of the known opinions 
of the overwhelming majority of the 
Colonists, both Dutch and British, his 
exertions will be watched with interest. 


Ear WINTERTON: Will the Gov- 
ernment have any objection to sanction- 
ing this importation ¢ 


Mr. CHURCHILL: Either an Ordi- 
nance proposing special restrictions will 
be needed, or it will not be needed. If 
an Ordinance is needed, then I think 
it will be time to consider that Ordinance 
when it reaches this House. 


Compounds at the Mines. 

Earn WINTERTON: TI beg to ask 
the Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether there is any difference 
(as regards the amount of accommodation 
allowed per head and the form of building) 
between the compounds occupied by 


the Kaffirs and Chinese, respectively, | 
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who are at present working in the mines | 


in the Transvaal. 


Mr. CHURCHILL : 
will afford the noble Lord very 
information on this and many kindred 
matters connected with the mining 
industry upon the Witwatersrand. 


Earn WINTERTON : 


Cd. Paper 2786 | 


full | 
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Mr. CHURCHILL: It would be 


better for the noble Lord to have re- 
course to the authorities to which I 
have referred him before putting any 
further Questions. 


Questions. 


Mortality among Labourers in the 
Transvaal, 

Eart WINTERTON: I beg to ask 
the Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies if he will grant a Return show- 
ing the mortality per month since Jenuary, 
1906, among the following classes of 
labourers working in the Transvaal mines : 
South African Kaffir natives, Central 
African natives, Nyasaland natives, Por- 
tuguese Territory natives, and Chinese. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: The information 
is not in the possession of the Colonial 
Office, but the Secretary of State will ask 
the Transvaal Government if they will 
furnish it for presentation to Parliament 


Sir GILBERT PARKER: May I 
ask if, in view of the paternal position 
which this Government has taken up 
through granting the Transvaal a Consti- 
tution, the hon. Gentleman would ask that 


Government to keep them supplied 
regularly with facts concerning the 


position of the natives ? 


Mr. CHURCHILL: No, Sir; the 
constitutional position of this country is: 
very clearly defined and I do not think 
[ can modify it. 


Mr. LYTTELTON (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): Are we to understand 
that these natives for whom His Majesty’s 
Government have a special responsi- 
bility, are to be ignored in this matter ? 


Mr. CHURCHILL: No, Sir. The 
right hon. Gentleman is well aware of 
the conditions under which legislation 
is reserved in the Transvaal Constitution. 
Apart from that, there is no power to 
deal with the internal affairs of the 
Transvaal. 


Mr. LYTTELTON: This is not an 


Are we to/internal matter; it is 2 matter external 


understand that there is no distinction | to the Transvaal Government peculiarly 
between the two classes of compounds, | affecting natives under His Majesty’s 
whether occupied by natives or Chinese ? ' protection. 
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Mr. CHURCHILL: I cannot govern 


it affects natives under His Majesty’s | the inferences that the hon. Gentleman 


protection. 


Transvaal Mines and Malagasy 
Labour. 

Mr. CLAUDE HAY (Shoreditch, Hox- 
ton): I beg to ask the Under-Secretary 
of State for the Colonies when the first 
communication was received by His 
Majesty’s Government from the Trans- 
vaal Government as to recruiting labour 
from Madagascar; when and what reply 
‘Was given to the communication from 
the Transvaal Government; whether 
any communication on the subject has 
been made by His Majesty’s Govern- 


ment to that of the French Republic ; | 


and whether any reply has been received 
from the French Government. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: The Governor's 
despatch on the subject containing 
Minister’s request was received on 18th 
January. It was answered on 28th 
January by a request that a missing 
enclosure should be forwarded, and 
further communications have since taken 
place. No communication to the French 
Government has at present been made. 


Mr. CLAUDE HAY asked whether 
the correspondence would be laid on the 
Table of the House. 


~ Mr. CHURCHILL : My noble friend 
has decided not to lay on the Table any 
correspondence on the matter until it is 
complete. 


Mr. CLAUDE HAY: When does 
the right hon. Gentleman expect to be 
in a position to give the House the 
information ? 


Mr. CHURCHILL: I cannot. say. 
The Foreign Office is also involved in 
this matter. 


Sir GILBERT PARKER | asked 
whether they were to conclude, from 
the fact that negotiations had been 
entered into for recruiting natives of 
Madagascar for the Transvaal mines, 
that the supply of natives from the sub- 
continent had not been found sufficient 
by the Transvaal Government ? 


may choose to draw, but I am of opinion, 
as far as I am able to inform myself, that 
the supply of natives has proved very 
much in excess of the demand. 


Mr. CLAUDE HAY asked whether 
the negotiations between the Home 
Government and the French Govern- 
ment were still in progress ? 


Mr. CHURCHILL: The Transvaal 
Government have made a request to us 
to obtain information from the French 
Government. We have asked the Trans- 
vaal Government certain questions, and 
upon receipt of the answers to those 
| questions, if we find they are satisfac- 
tory, we will make the necessary repre- 
sentations to the French Government. 





Dinizulu. 

Mr. STANLEY WILSON: I beg to 
ask the Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies with reference to the telegram 
sent by the Colonial Office, at the request 
of Mr. Colenso and on his behalf, on 7th 
| December last, to Dinizulu, whether it 
i was sent at the expense of the Govern- 
ment: and what was the cost of the 
message. 


| Mr. CHURCHILL: The message was 
sent at the expense of the Government, 
and the cost was £4 5s. 


Mr. STANLEY WILSON: Is the 
House to understand th t in future the 
Colonial Office intend to send telegrams 
on behalf of private individuals at the 
expense of the British taxpayer ? 


Mr. CHURCHILL: The telegram in 
| question was sent to prevent the effusion 
| of blood in South Africa, and it could not 
| have reached Dirizulu except by State 
| assistance, through which it acquired an 
| official character. It was right that the 
expense should be borne by the Govern- 
ment. 





| Mr. STANLEY WILSON: But was 
/not the telegram sent on behalf of a 
| private indivilual ? 

| Mr.CHURCHILL: Yes, and in smilar 
| circumstances a similar telegram would be 


sent. 
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Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.): Is the right hon. Gent'eman aware 
that the sending of the telegram met with 
the approval of some hundreds of Mem- 
bers of this House? Will he send a 
further telegram to ascertain whether it is 
true as stated in the Press that the 
solizitor representing Dinizulu—— 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order. That 
does not arise out of the Question on the 
Paper. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: Then I 
will put the Question down. 


Native v. Chinese Labour Comparison. 

Mr. FELL (Great Yarmouth): I beg 
to ask the Under-Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, how many natives are re- 
quired to replace every 100 Chinese re- 
patriated from the Transvaal mines ; and 
is the estimate of 150 natives being re- 
quired to do the work of 100 Chinese 
approximately correct. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: Sir, I cannot say. 
A more interesting calculation would be 
how many white men at high wages and 
with the best machinery would replace 
100 of either natives or Chinese. 


Mr. FELL: Is it not the case that it 
is in the knowledge of the Colonial Office 
that it takes considerably more natives 
than Chinamen to do the same work ? 


Mr. CHURCHILL: I have answered 
the Question. I said I could not give the 
relative figures. 


Eart WINTERTON : In view of the 
statements made by his Party at the last 
election, will the right hon. Gentleman 
take steps to ascertain 4 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I must really enter 
a protest against the practice of introduc- 
ing a lot of fresh matter in supplementary 
Questions. A Question was asked of the 
ight hon. Gentleman and he said he did 
not know. That, surely, is sufficient for 
the time being. 


Mr. STANLEY WILSON rose to rut 
a further Question. 


*\r. SPEAKER: Order, order. 
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Mortality in the Mines. 

Mr. FELL: I beg to ask the Under- 
Secretary ot State for the Colonies how 
many natives employed in the Transvaal 
mines died in the month of December 
last, and how many Chinese ; and what 
percentage these numbers bear to the 
numbers of each class employed. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: I have no officiaP 
information. But from Press telegrams. 
it appears that the number of Chinese 
employed in December was 37,728, and 
the number of deaths 66, giving a death 
rate of 20-9 per 1,000 per annum, while 
the native death rate tor the whole of 
1907 is stated to have been 32-42 per 
1,000 per annum. I cannot give the 
native death rate for December separ- 
ately; and I cannot vouch for the 
accuracy of the figures. 


Medical Inspection of the Natives. 

Mr. FELL: I beg to ask the Under- 
Secretary of State for the Colonies if the 
English medical inspector employed to. 
look after the health of the natives in the 
Transvaal mines has recently been dis- 
charged; if so, what reason is alleged 
for this; and is another medical man to 
be appointed in his place. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: Dr. Sansom, the 
officer in question, is to be retrenched,. 
but I know nothing of the reason or of 
the arrangements which may be contem- 
plated by the Transvaal Government. 


Mr. FELL: 


retired ? 


Dees that mean he has 


Mr. CHURCHILL: Yes. 


Mr. LYTTELYON : Do His Majesty’s 
Government absolve themselves from all 
responsibility for the health of the 
natives, and do they, in consequence of 
the grant of self-government to the 
Transvaal, consider they have no longer 
any power with regard to the protection 
of these natives ? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. 
Gentleman must give notice of that. 


Mr. CLAUDE HAY: Is it proposed 
to appoint another medical man in the 
place of the one who is being retrenched ? 
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Mr. CHURCHILL: I do not know 
the intention of the Transvaal Govern- 
ment, but in view of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s suggestion that His Majesty's 
Government takes no responsibility, we 
have yet to be convinced that the Trans- 
vaal Government, which enjoys the 


Questions. 


support of the great majority of the | 
people in the Transvaal, will not do its | 


duty in the matter. 


Mr. CLAUDE HAY: Will the right 


hon. Gentleman ascertain whether the | 


‘Transvaal Government propose to make 
another appointment ? 


Mr. CHURCHILL : 
distinctly that in the communications 


which we make from time to time to the | 


‘Transvaal Government we 


responsible Governments, 


them from day to day. 


Governorship of Macedonia. 


Mr. ALDEN (Middlesex, Tottenham) : | 


Itbeg to ask the Secretary of State for 


Foreign Affairs whether any steps have | 
been taken to ascertain the feeling of | 


the Austrian and Hungarian Govern- | 
ments with regard to the appointment | 
of a Turkish governor for Macedonia. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir Epwarp | 
Grey, Northumberland, Berwick): A | 


despatch has been addressed to the 
Powers putting forward for their con- | 
sideration the views of His Majesty’s | 
Government as expressed in the House | 
the other day, including the matter 
referred to in the Question. 


Japanese Infringements of British Trade 
Marks. 


Mr. LONSDALE (Armagh, Mid.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether his attention 
has been called to the complaints of | 
British traders as to the wrongful use | 
of British trade marks by Japanese | 
firms; and whether he is taking any | 


steps to ensure protection for British 
trade-marks in the Far East. 
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I am here to say | 


shall be | 
guided by the practice which the Coloni 1 | 
Office pursues in dealing with other | 
and shall not | 
at alt embark upon a policy of nagging | 





Sir EDWARD GREY: 


to both the hon. Member’s Questions is 


civen on behalf of the Board of Trade 


© 


on the 5th instant. 


Great Britain and Siam. 

Mr. LONSDALE: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
| whether he is in a position to make any 
| statement with respect to the terms of 
'a new Treaty between Great Britain 
and Siam. 


Str EDWARD GREY: I regret that 
I cannot for the present add anything 
to my reply of the 5th instant to the hon. 
Member for North-West Lanark. 


| 
| Indentured Labour at St. Thome and 
Principe. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester- 
shire, Forest of Dean): On behalf of the 
hon. Member for East Nottingham, I beg 
| to ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
| Affairs whether the Portuguese Govern- 
| ment have promulgated revised rules for 
| the regulation of indentured labour 
traffic from the mainland for the cul- 
tivation of cocoa in the islands of St. 
Thomé and Principé, and have deputed 
a specially qualified official to supervise 
their operation; and whether he can 
| lay any Papers on the subject. 


Str EDWARD GREY: I am unable 
to add to the information given to the 
‘hon. Member for Shrew sbury in answer 
‘to his Question on the 10th ultimo. 
| We have not yet heard that the fresh 

| Regulations which were being drawn up 
‘have been promulgated, or that the 
official who is to superintend the inaugura- 
tion of the new system has left for his 
I do not propose to lay any Papers 
on the subject. 


| Congo Treaty of Cession and Additional 
| Act. 

| Sr GILBERT PARKER: I beg to 
| ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
| Affairs whether His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are in possession of the additional 
|Act to the Treaty of Cession of the 
| Congo approved by the Belgian Govern- 
‘ment, and are aware that it leaves 
Article 1 of the treaty unaltered, save 
}for the obligations attaching to the 


Questions. 1748 
The Answer 


in the affirmative, as was stated in a reply 
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retention by Belgium of the Crown 
Domain foundation, and that no funda- 
mental change is proposed in the present 
system which disregards netive rights 
in the soil or the products of the soil; 
and whether His Majesty’s Government, 
in view of the assurances given to this 
House by the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, will now make repre- 
sentations to the Belgian Government 
that terms of cession which do not pro- 
vide for elementary native rights, and for 
the re-establishment of commercial 
liberty, cannot be recognised by this 
Government. 


Sr EDWARD GREY: The Answer 
to the first part of the Question is in 
the affirmative. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have at this moment the ad- 
ditional Act under their consideration 
with a view to examining what effect 
it is likely to produce, if accepted in its 
present form, on the various questions 
at issue between them and the Congo 
Government. But the terms of the 
annexation of the Indepenaent St#te 
by Belgium are still the subject of dis- 
cussion and until the Bill has assumed 
its final shape I cannot promise a definite 
statement of what should be said about it. 


Russia and the Aland Islands. 

Mr. GRETTON: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
if the Aland Islands are now occupied 
by Russian troops. 


Srr EDWARD GREY: I have no 
information subsequent to that con- 
tained in my replies to the Questions 
asked by the hon. Member for Black- 
pool on 25th October, 1906, and 30th 
July last. I have no reason to suppose 
that anything has occurred since which 
materially alters the situation. 


Lorp BALCARRES (Lancashire, Chor- 
ley) : And were the Russians not at that 
time in occupation ? 


Sir EDWARD GREY: There were 
two officers and fifteen men in the islands 
then. 


British Army in Egypt. 


Mr. KETTLE (Tyrone, E.): I beg to 


ask the Secretary of State for Foreign | 
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Aif.irs whether, in the opinion of His 
Majesty’s Government, the time has 
arrived for reducing the army of occupa- 
tion in Egypt, which was increased to its 
present proportions in consequence of 
the Denshawai incident. 


Sir EDWARD GREY: There was no 
increase of the army of occupation in 
Egypt in consequence of the Denshawai 
aifauir. The last decision to increase it 
was announced two months before 
that incident occurred. It is not pro- 
posed to alter it. 


Egyptian Schools Sports Competition. 

Mr. KETTLE : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, whether 
Mr. Dunlop, adviser to the Ministry of 
Education in Egypt, has procured the 
alteration of the date on which the sports 
competition for the schools is usually 
held, so as to fix it this year for Friday, 
20th March ; whether he is aware that a 
public announcement had previously 
been made that a mourning ceremony in 
commemoration of Moustafa Kamel 
Pasha would be held on Friday, 20th 
March; and will he instruct the British 
agent to advise the Government to hold 
the sports competition on the usual 
date, so that it may not clash with the 
memorial ceremony. 


Str EDWARD GREY: MI can, if 
desired, inquire whether there is such a 
competition, whether there is a usual 
date for it, whether the date has been 
altered, and if so, why, but it is clearly a 
matter of detail not to be settled in 
London. 


Carthagena—Estate of John Riddle of 
Sunderland. 

Mr. SUMMERBELL (Sunderland): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs if his attention has been 
called to the case of John Riddle, of 
Sunderland, who died at Carthagena, 
on the 30th April, 1882, and to the fact 
that the acting Vice-Consul has declined 
to supply an inventory of the belongings 
of the deceased, stating that the docu- 
ments necessary are missing; whether 
the Vice-Consul acted in the matter 
in his private or public capacity ; and, 
if so, whether it is his intention to take 
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any action in order to compel the pro- 
duction of the necessary Papers. 


Sir EDWARD GREY: This case 
has formed the subject of correspondence 
since 1898. The Vice-Consul, who is an 
unsalaried officer, has stated that there 
is no inventory of the estate among the 
Consular Papers. His business firm was 
previously connected with the adminis- 
tration of the estate, and whatever 
Papers he may possess are held by him 
in his private capacity. The matter is a 
purely private one,and I am unable 
therefore, to take any action in order to 
compel their production. The Foreign 
Office has frequently advised that this 
can only be done through the Spanish 
Law Courts. 


Egyptian Students at Moustafa Kamel’s 
Funeral. 

Mr. KETTLE: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether Mr. Dunlop, the adviser to the 
Ministry of Education in Egypt, has 
advised the Government to inflict punish- 
ment on the students of the Government 
schools who attended the funeral of 
the late Moustafa Kamal Pasha ; whether | 
some years ago when a Mr. De Vere, | 
professor of gymnastics, died, the pupils | 
of the Government schools were requested | 
by Mr. Dunlop to attend his funeral ; | 
and whether any students have actually | 
been punished for attending the pasha’s 
funeral. 





Sir EDWARD GREY: I have no| 
information on this subject. If the | 
hon. Member will tell me on what founda- | 
tion the statement implied in the Question | 


is based, I will inquire into it. | 


Mr. KETTLE : It is based on accounts 
in the Egyptian papers. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
had better convey the information by 
letter. 


Sir Harry Maclean. 
Mr. FELL : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs if he is aware 
that Kaid Maclean has gone to Rabat 
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in a French gunboat ; and, if so, can he 
state if we are now entirely free from any 
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responsibility in regard to him if he is 
captured again. 


Questions. 


Sir EDWARD GREY: I am unable 
to add anything to the Answer which I 
gave the hon. Member on the 27th 
ultimo ; but it will be made clear that 
we cannot accept unconditional re- 
sponsibility for future contingencies. 


Government Employees and the 
Territorial Force. 

Mr. COURTHOPE (Sussex, Rye): I 
beg to ask the Prime Minister whether 
His Majesty’s Government intend to 
set an example to other employers of 
labour by themselves giving opportunity 
and encouragement to Government ¢m- 
ployees to join the Territorial Force. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Asquirn, Fife, E.): 
Subject to the requirements of the 
service both in time of peace and in time 
of war, it is the intention of His Majesty’s 
Government to afford to those employed 
in public departmcnts every reasonable 
facility for joining the Territorial Force. 


Mr. COURTHOPE : Does that apply 
to the employees at Chatham Dockyard ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: There is a question 
to the Admiralty on that subject. 


The Licensing Bill. 

Mr. ELLIS (Nottinghamshire, Rush- 
cliffe): I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether he can now state 
when the Second Reading of the Licensing 


Bill will be taken. 


Mr. ASQUITH: I am not yet in a 
position to make a statement. 


Mr. GIBBS (Bristol, W.): To 
ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
if the income-tax will be levied upon any 
sums set on one side for sinking fund 
purposes, should the Licensing Bill 
become law. 


Mr. ASQUITH: The Income-tax Acts 
do not permit the allowance from the 
assessment upon the profits of a business 
of any sums set aside for the purpose of a 
sinking fund. 
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Mr. GEORGE FABER (York) asked 


whether income-tax would have to be 
paid on the sinking fund which was to 
take the place of the licence, as well as 
upon the licence itself. 


Mr. ASQUITH: Suns set aside for a 
sinking fund are not allowed to be 
deducted from the income-tax before it 
is paid. 


Mr. GEORGE FABER: May it be 
deducted after payment ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: The hon. Member 


must give me notice. 


Mr. GIBBS: I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer if surveyors of taxes 
have been specially instructed from 
Somerset House not to allow the Com- 
pensation Fund under the 1904 Act to 
be charged against profits for income-tax 
purposes; if so, on what grounds; and 
how will it be with a time limit. 


Mr. ASQUITH: A Compensation 
Fund charge borne by the person carrying 
on the business in the licensed house is 
allowed as a deduction from the profits of 
that business for purposes of assessment 
to income-tax. A Compensation Fund 
charge borne by the owner of a licensed 
house which he lets to a tenant is not, in 
the opinion of the Board of Inland 
Revenue, an admissible deduction from 
the profits of any other business carried 
on by him. This view has, however, been 
disputed, and the matter has been made 
the subject of an appeal to the High Court, 
which is now pending. 


Hong Kong Mail Contract. 
Mr. HAROLD COX (Preston) : 
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Mr. ASQUITH: The Question of the 


renewal of the contract is now under the 
consideration of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and the statement made by the 
Prime Minister on 27th March last is being 
fully borne in mind. 


Imprisonment for Debt. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
the Returns for 1907 of debtors im- 
prisoned by orders of county courts have 
now been received ; what was the total 
number of debtors imprisoned during 
last year; and whether, in view of the 
early inquiry by a Select Committee into 
the subject of imprisonment for debt, he 
will publish at once in a separate Paper 
the detailed Returns of committals for 
each circuit. 


THe SECRETARY or STATE For 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Guap- 
STONE, Leeds, W.): These figures are not 
yet complete. If the Select Committee 
which is shortly to be appointed desire 
to be furnished with them before the 
annual Return in which they are em- 
bodied is ready for publication, I will 
endeavour to meet their wishes. 


Mr. BYLES (Salford, N.): Does that 
include imprisonment for non-payment 
of rates ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I cannot say. 
Mr. BYLES: I will put the Question 


down. 


The Children Bill. 

Mr. NIELD (Middlesex, Ealing): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether the omission 
to deal with the question of street trading 
in the Children Bill now before the House 





to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer |is intentional or due to inadvertence ; 
whether he has yet had under his con- | if the former, if he will state his reasons 
sideration any proposal for the renewal | to the House for not legislating upon the 
of the Liverpool and Hong Kong mail | subject ; and, in the latter case, if he will 
contract ; and whether, before giving his} move Amendments to the Bill in Com- 
assent to any renewal of the contract for | mittee for the protection of children and 
this service, he will satisfy himself that | young female persons in relation to street 
the terms of the contract are in accord- | trading. 

ance with the letter and spirit of the 

declaration made by the Prime Minister} Mr. GLADSTONE: After the fullest 
in this House on 27th March last. | consideration, it was decided not to deal 
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in the Bill with any of the numerous and | cent., those of 1895 by nearly 95 per 


often controversial questions which arise 
in connection with the employment of 
children. It was undesirable to deal with | 
them piecemeal, and to have dealt with | 
them comprehensively would have in- | 
volved breaking up the Factory and | 
Mines Acts, and would have altered the 
Bill’s character and imperilled its chances 
of success. As regards street trading, I | 
may remind the hon. Member that ex- 
tensive powers of dealing with this form | 
of employment of children are conferred | 
on local authorities by the Employment | 
of Children Act, 1903. These powers, as 


the Return presented to Parliament last | 
year showed, have been largely exercised ; | 


and, according to the representations 
which reach me, with excellent results. 


The Hamstead Explosion. 

Mr. ALBERT STANLEY (Stafford- 
shire, N.W.) asked if the Home Secre- 
tary could give the House any further | 
information regarding the lamentable | 
Hamstead explosion. 


Mr. GLADSTONE said that, as the 
House was aware, thirteen bodies were 
recovered yesterday from the Hamstead 
Colliery. The only telegram he had 
since received stated that another body | 
had been recovered. Three sets of men | 
were carrying on the search, and others 
were employed in securing a more direct | 
route to get the bodies out. 


Mr. JOHN WILSON (Durham, Mid.) 
asked if the Home Office intended to send 
a representative to the inquest to be held | 
on 23rd March on the fourteen men who 
lost their lives at the Washington Glebe 
Colliery, in the county of Durham, on | 
21st February. 


‘Mr. GLADSTONE said the Home 
Office would of course be repre sented. 


Mr. JOHN WILSON: By whom ? 
Mr. GLADSTONE asked for notice. 


Railway Shunting Accidents. 

Mr. MADDISON (Burnley): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he is aware that the 
railway shunting accidents for last year 
exceeded those of 1906 by about 40 per 


Burns, Battersea) : 
‘friend has asked me to reply to this 


cent., and those of 1887, the year in 
which railway companies adopted the 
shunting pole, by no less than 250 per 
cent. ; whether coupling and uncoupling 
accidents have proportionately increased 
by 30 per cent, since 1889, when the 


_Automatic Couplings Bill was  with- 
| drawn ; 


and whether he is taking any 
steps under the Act of 1900 to select 
automatic couplings and to enforce their 
adoption on the railways of the United 
Kingdom. 


*Toe PARLIAMENTARY SECRE- 
TARY to rae BOARD or TRADE (Mr. 
Krar.ey, Devonport): The comparisons 
suggested by my hon. friend are mis- 
leading, owing to the fact that the basis 


‘of the Returns of non-fatal accidents 
| was altered in 1895 and again in 1906. 


As regards fatal accidents connected 
with the coupling and uncoupling of 
vehicles the figures are : 1887, 26; 1895, 
16; 1899, 16; 1906,9; 1907, 18. 


The question of improved couplings 


is at present under the consideration of 
the Railway Employment Safety Appli- 
ances Committee, who have, however, 
expressed the view that there is good 


reason to doubt whether the adoption 


of an automatic coupiing would tend 
appreciably to reduce the number of 


| accidents. 


Mr. GUEST (Cardiff District) asked 
on what grounds that decision was 
arrived at ? 


Mr. KEARLEY’S reply was inaudible. 


West Riding Education Loan Payments. 
Mr. CARLILE (Hertfordshire, St. 
Albans): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Education whether he will 
state what was the amount of the annual 


| payments on account of loans for educa- 


tion purposes in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire when the West Riding County 
Council first took over the administra 
tion of education within its area. 


Toe PRESIDENT or tar LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Jonny 


My right hon. 
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Question. The payments referred to 
in it amounted to £64,853. 


Chinese Mails. 

Mr. NUTTALL: I beg to ask the | 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether His Majesty’s Government will 
endeavour to make the same arrange- | 
ment with China as that made by France 
and Germany, by which sealed mails are 
sent, via Siberia, from Pekin and other 
parts of China to London and from | 
London to China. 


THe POSTMASTER-GENERAL (Mr. 
Sypney Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Pop- 
lar): My right hon. friend has asked | 
me to reply to the hon. Member’s Ques- 
tion. The matter is engaging my atten- 
tion; but I am not at present in a 
position to make any statement on the | 
subject. 


Neyland Telephone Exchange. 

Mr. OWEN PHILIPPS (Pembroke and | 
Haverfordwest): I beg to ask the 
Postmaster-General whether his attention 
has been drawn to the fact that a fishing 
industry is being established at Neyland ; 
and if he can see his way to assist this 
new industry by establishing a telephone 
exchange at Neyland. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON : 
tion has been drawn to the proposed 
establishment of a fishing industry at 
Neyland and I am ascertaining upon 
what terms a telephone service in con- 
nection with the Pembroke Exchange 
system can be given there. I am in| 
communication with the Urban District | 
Council on the subject. 


Post Office Contractors and Cruelty to 
Horses. 


Sir F. BANBURY (City of London) : | 


I beg to ask the Postmaster-General 


whether his attention has been called | 


to the case of a Post Office contractor 
named Boon, who was convicted at 
Peterborough, on 4th March, of cruelty 


to a horse employed to draw three- | 


quarters of a ton of electric wires be- 
longing to the Post Office up a hill; 
whether he is aware that Boon admitted 


° | 
that the horse was a shiverer, and that 


since he had beeen summoned he had 
sold it to « man named Peacock, who 
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| was convicted on the same day at the 
;same court for cruelty to a worn-out 
| horse, for £3; and what steps he pro- 
| poses to take to prevent the use of such 
horses by Post Office contractors. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: Boon was 
not a Post Office contractor in any 
|ordinary sense of the word. He was 
}employed to cart a load of wire, and 
r| gave instructions on the subject to one 
of his men. This man disregarded 
| Boon’s instructions to go by the Jonger 
route to avoid the hill and took the 
'shorter and steeper of two routes. The 
/man was fined for cruelty; but the 
case against Boon was dismissed. If 
pos to horses were proved against 
la Post Office contractor I should not 
| hesitate to take action in the matter. 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


Newcastle Postman’s Grievance. 

Mr. HUDSON (Newcastle-on-Tyne) : 
| I beg to ask the Postmaster-General 
‘whether he is aware that Mr. W. E. 
| Patrick, of Newcastle, on 16th March, 
1907, informed his superior officer that, 
owing to the number of circulars he 
had to deliver he would be unable to 
‘return in time to perform certain duty ; 
that in consequence of this extra work 
ihe was unable to return, and as the 
superior officer had made no provision 
considerable delay occurred; whether 
| he is aware that Mr. Patrick was accused 
'of deliberately delaying his work and 
'was heavily punished, first by extra 
‘duty without pay, then by the stoppage 
|of 1s. 6d. a week for a year, and then 
a further stoppage of 1s. a week stripe 
money for an indefinite period of not 
‘less than two years; whether he is 
aware that Mr. Patrick appealed, pointing 
out that he drew attention to the large 
number of circulars he had, and that 
in reply he was informed not only that 
his punishment must be maintained, 
but that it was considered to be too 
light for his offence; whether he is 
aware that this addition is likely to 
have the effect of intimidating men 
who desire to appeal against punish- 
iments; and whether he will inquire 
into the whole case. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: The matter 
referred to was fully investigated on 
the postman’s own appeal, ‘and the 
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inquiry showed that the delay had 
been easily avoidable and merited severe 
punishment. Apart from the case in 
question the postman’s record had been 
by no means satisfactory. No addition 
was made to Patrick’s punishment on 
appeal, nor would this be the case. 
The loss of the yearly increase of pay 
and the deferment of his good conduct 
stripe followed necessarily from the 
fact that the conduct of the officer in 
question could not be certified to be 
satisfactory. He was aware of this 
when he appealed. 


Politics in the Post Office. 

Mr. CLAUDE HAY: I beg to ask 
the Postmaster-General whether associa- 
tions among postal servants are per- 
mitted which subscribe to political funds. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: I stated 
in reply to a Question the other day 
that, as far as I am aware, Civil servants 
have never been prohibited from sub- 
scribing individually or collectively to 
such objects as they think fit. 


Mr. ALBERT STANLEY: How 
does the right hon. Gentleman reconcile 
that statement with the fact that 





*Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order. Notice 
must be given. 


Mr. STANLEY WILSON: May I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he is aware that there is an association 
of post office servants, which is acknow- 
ledged by him, which does contribute 
considerable funds to a political Party, 
and which is affiliated to that Party ? 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: My Answer 
covers that. 


Eart WINTERTON: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman, in view of the great 
difficulty of understanding what the 
regulations of the Post Office are, place 
a copy of them on the Table of the House ? 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON suggested 
that an unstarred Question should be 
put down on the subject. 


Mr. STANLEY WILSON : 


{COMMONS} 
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rights in the Post Office to all political 
organisations ? 


[No Answer was returned. ] 


Equipment of Contracting-Out Schools. 

Lorpv EDMUND TALBOT (Sussex, 
Chichester): I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Education whether, in 
the event of a school contracting-out 
under the Education Bill, the furniture 
and equipment will be transferred to the 
trustees of such school. 


THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or EDUCATION (Mr. McKenna, Mon- 
mouthshire, N.): The provisions of the 
Bill will not affect the ownership of the 
furniture or equipment of schools not 


transferred to the local educat‘on 
authority. 
Lorp EDMUND TALBOT: May I 


ask whether we are to understand that 
it will be in the power of the local educa- 
tion authority to remove the furniture 
out of the schools? 


Mr. McKENNA: It would be so if 
the turniture was the property of the 
local authority. 


Lorp EDMUND TALBOT: Is it 
not the property of the local authority ? 


Mr. McKENNA: That would depend. 
I could not say in each case whether it 
would be so or not, but I think not. 
As a rule the furniture was in the school 
before the local authority took the 
school over. 


Lorp EDMUND TALBOT : Is it not 
a fact that the local authority has 
acquired the furniture in many schools ! 


Mr. McKENNA: In some cases they 
have, but my Bill does not touch those 
cases. 


Lorp EDMUND TALBOT: Then I 
take it that it will be in the power of the 
local authority to remove the furniture ! 


Mr. McKENNA: No, that is not 


Will the | quite accurate. It would be so in some 


right hop, Gentleman now give equal | cases, but not in others. 
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Mr. JOHN REDMOND (Waterford) : 
Is it not a fact that in most Roman 
Catholic schools the whole of the furni- 
ture before the present Act came into 
operation was very wretched and dilapi- 
dated and poor, and has been replaced 
under the present Act by proper furniture, 
which furniture, of course, is the property 
of the local authorities, and does it not 
mean that in the case of all these poor 
schools this furniture will be removed 
and the burden thrown on the people of 
finding new furniture ? 


Mr. McKENNA: Such a general 
statement as that I could not reply to by 
a general answer. It would require 
examination in each case to see whether, 
in fact, the furniture had always been 
supplied by the local authorities. 


Mr. JOHN REDMOND: = Speaking 
generally of these Catholic schools, is 
not the right hon. Gentleman aware that 
they have been very poor and necessitous 
schools, and that, in almost all these 
cases, the furniture was bad, and was 
replaced by the local authorities. 


Mr. McKENNA: No, I could not 
say that with my present knowledge. 
I could inquire into the point. 


Lorp EDMUND TALBOT: If the 
statement of the hon. Member for 
Waterford is correct, will the right hon. 
Gentleman insert provisions in his Bi 
so as to arrange for this ? 


Mr. McKENNA: No, Sir; I can give 
no undertaking. 


Teachers’ Parchment Certificates. 


Lorp R. CECIL (Marylebone, E.) : | 


I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Education if he will state when the 
parchment certificates which were pro- 
mised to be issued to the newly certi- 
ficated teachers last Easter will be 
issued to them; and what is the reason 
for the delay that has taken place. 


Mr. McKENNA: No parchment 
certificates were promised to be issued 
to newly certificated teachers last Easter. 
The certificates which became due for 
issue at or about that time were certifi- 
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cates for teachers who had been originally 
recognised from Ist August, 1905. These 
certificates have been issued in «ll cases 
in which the necessary conditions were 
satisfied. In the Code for 1907 the 
Board announced their intention to 
issue certificates in future on the recog- 
nition of a teacher, instead of after an 
interval of eighteen months, as has 
hitherto been the practice. I regret 
that for various reasons, principally 
the labour involved in the preparation 
and printing of the large number of 
| certificates required by the new con- 
ditions, it has not been possible to bring 
this change into operation so soon as 
had been intended, but it is hoped that 
certificates will be issued shortly to all 
teachers qualified to receive them. 





| Lorp R. CECIL: The matter is ex- 
‘citing great interest. Cannot the right 
' hon. Gentleman announce some date ? 

| Mr. McKENNA: It is in the printers’ 
/hands. It is a matter of some difficulty, 


| and I cannot give a definite date. 


Secondary Schools. 

Str PHILIP MAGNUS (London Uni- 
versity): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Education whether second- 
ary schools placed on the grant list will 
| be considered as complying with the 
| Regulations, especially as regards Article 
| 20, Chapter III., for receiving grants 
'on the higher scale under Article 36, 
Chapter VI., provided they admit, with- 
out payment of fee, as part of the re- 
quired proportion of scholars from public 
elementary schools, children from State- 
aided voluntary schools which under 
the new Education Bill will cease to be 
classified as public elementary schools. 








| 
Mr. McKENNA: Yes, Sir. 


Dewsbury Education Bequest. 

Mr. CARLILE (Hertfordshire, St. 
Albans): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Education it he will state 
to what purp»ses the money left by the 
late Dr. Hinchlitte, of Dewsbury, for 
the promotion ot higher education ir 
Dewsbury, has been put since the County 
Council took over the management of 
education in the West Riding. 
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Mr. McKENNA: The funds in ques- 
tion have been applied under Charity 
Commission Schemes of 24th August, 
1900, amended by a Scheme of 3rd July. 
1902, tor purposes which may briefly 
be described as: (1) General main- 
tenance of the Wheelwright Grammar 
Schools (Boys and Girls), and Technical 
School in Dewsbury; (2) provision of 
free places at the Technical School Even- 
ing Classes; (3) provision of scholar 
ships and exhibitions tenable at or from 
the Wheelwrignt Grammar Schools. 


West Riding Schools. 
Mr. CARLILE: J beg to ask the 


President of the Board of Education | 
what is the total number of places pro- | 


vided in the West Riding schools, pro- 
vided and non-provided ; and what was 
the average attendance in these schools 
for the years 1904-5, 1905-6, and 1906-7. 


Mr. McKENNA: 


Votes a table giving the information he 
requires, 


Mr. CARLILE: When ? 
Mr. McKENNA To-day. 


Mr. CARLILE: I beg to ask the Pre- 
sident ot the Board of Education what 


is the difference in cost for the main- | 


tenance of a place for a child in a pro- 
vided and also in a non-pzovided school 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire this 
year, In comp2rison with 1906-7, 1905-6, 
1904-5, 1903-4. 


Mr. McKENNA: The financial state- 
ments of local education authorities 
do not show sep:rately the expenditure 
upon council voluntary 
schools and it is,. therefore, impossible 


schools and 


to state the difference in cost between | 


them. 


{COMMONS} 


If the hon. Member | 
will allow me, I will circulate with the | 
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Mr. CARLILE: Does the right hon. 
Gentleman doubt that they will furnish 
it ? 


Mr. McKENNA: TIT have no know- 
ledge on the point, I doubt neither one 
way nor the other. 


Mr. CARLILE: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman ask for it. 


Mr. McKENNA: I have already said 
I shall be pleased to do so 





Provided School Grant. 

Lorp R. CECIL: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Education what, 
approximately, will be the maximum 
and minimum grant paid in respect of 
any provided school apart from grants for 
special subjects under the Education 
Bill and the explanatory memorandum. 


Mr. McKENNA : Owing to the changes 
which would result from the operation 
| of the Bill, it is not possible to estimate, 
even approximately, the effect in any 
area of the limitation of the grant to 
| 75 per cent. of the local authority’s ex- 
|penditure on the elementary education 
account. But, ignoring altogether this 
limitation, which is expected to operate 
in very few areas, the maximum grant 
/per child would be about 62s. and the 
/mimimum about 38s. 6d. These figures 
|are, however, based on the returns for 
| the year 1906-7, and some small modi- 
| fication may be necessary when the figures 
|for the current year are available. The 
inoble Lord will, however, observe that 


|the grant is not a grant in respect of 
|individual schools, but is a grant in aid 
'of the total expenditure of the local 
|education authority on the elementary 


education account. 


Lorp R. CECIL asked whether they 


| were to understand that in the case of 

Mr. CARLILE: Cannot the right | the voluntary schools there was to be a 

hon. Gentleman give some indication ?| Uniform grant of 47s. per child, but in 

Will he endeavour to get it from the | the council schools the grant might vary 
West Riding authorities ? | from 62s. to 38s. 6d. 





Mz. McKENNA: They are under no 
obligation to give it to me. I shall be 
happy to ask for it, but I have no 
power to insist. 


Mr. McKENNA: The noble Lord has 
fallen into an error. The grant to the 
local authorities is not paid in respect of 
schools. The grant varies in the case 
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dance with the amount of the total ex- | 
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of each local authority, partly in accor- | when he will be able to lay upon the 
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Table the promised information as to 


penditure of the local authority. The the single-school parishes. 


noble Lord has correctly stated the | 
amount that is proposed in the Bill in | 
respect of each child in each voluntary | 
school. 


Sm EDWARD SASSOON (Hythe) | 


asked whether the grant would be 
subject to deductions for fines and other 
contingent expenses. 


Mr. McKENNA: The 47s. will be 
subject to fines, as is the case now with 
the grant paid to the local authorities. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (City of London) 
asked whether 47s. was the grant per 
child in the case of voluntary schools, 
while the grant per child in the case of 
other schools might vary between 62s. 
and 38s. 6d. Was that an accurate 
summary of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
statement ? 


Mr. McKENNA: Not quite, Sir. By 
working out what each local authority 
will receive, and by dividing that amount 
by the number of children, we obtain 
a figure varying between 38s. 6d. and 
62s. But the amount of money which 
the local authorities will receive will 
not be the amount per child, because, 
as the right hon. Gentlemaywill remember, 
there is the building grant as well. 


Teachers and the Education Bill. 

Mr. BRIDGEMAN (Shropshire, Os- 
westry ): I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Education if any com- 
pensation will be paid to teachers who 
may lose their employment if the Edu- 
cation Bill becomes law, and who will 
not, even with an additional year of 
recorded service, have reached a pen- 
sionable age. 


Mr. McKENNA: No, Sir, bui I 
imagine that the large increase of Par- 
liamentary grant under the Bill will 
result in an increased demand for effi- 
cient teachers. There is nothing in the 
Bill which will restrict the demand for 
teachers. 


Single School Parishes. 
Lorp R. CECIL: I beg to ask the 


President of the Board of Education | 


| Rossendale): I am 
‘convenience to the public, and it is 


Mr. MCKENNA: Next week, I hope. 


Swansea Education Dispute. 

Lorp R. CECIL: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Education, 
whether he has yet received any reply 
from the Swansea Local Education 
Authority to the Board’s letter of 10th 
February. 


Mr. McKENNA: No answer has yet 
been received other than that to which 
I referred in reply to the noble Lord 
on Monday. 


Lorp R. CECIL : Is not the right hon. 
Gentleman going to take any further 
steps to obtain a reply ? 


Mr. McKENNA: After the lapse of a 
sufficient interval I shall certainly take 
further steps, but I have no reason to 
suppose I shall not receive a reply. 


Lorp R. CECIL: Was not the meeting 
of the local authority held on Monday 
or Tuesday last ? 


Mr. McKENNA: I said it was to be 
held on Tuesday, and it is only Thursday 
now. 


Marble Arch Clock. 

Mr. ANNAN BRYCE (Inverness 
Burghs): I beg to ask the First Com- 
missioner of Works whether he is aware 
that the clock on the Marble Arch lodge 
gate, lately demolished, has been of 
especial convenience to the public owing 
to the paucity of clocks on the Oxford 
Street-Bayswater Road line of traffic ; 
and whether he will arrange for the erec- 
tion of a clock with a larger dial, capable 
of illumination at night, in some pro- 
minent position near the site of the old 
gate lodge. 


Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Harcourt, Lancashire, 
aware of the 


intended to re-erect the clock on the 
new lodge in a position where I hope 
that convenience may be maintained. If 
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I see an opportunity in the future to 
enable the public to know the time more 
easily and correctly I shall not foil 
to take advantage of it. 


-Royal Philanthropic Society. 

Mr. NANNETTI (Dublin, College 
Green): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, with 
regard to the transference of the Royal 
Philanthropic Society to the Royal Liver 
Friendly Society, whether in the cases of 
the transfer of engagements and liabili- 
ties of the Swansea Royal Friendly 
Society to the London, Edinburgh, and 
Glasgow Assurance Company, Limited, 
of the Royal Oak Friendly Society 
to another assurance company, and of the 
case of the Protective Friendly Society 
to the Victoria Legal Society, any sums 
of money were paid to the officials of 
the said societies for compensation for 
disturbance in office; whether the fact 
of such payments, if made, was made 
known to the members of the said 
societies before the said transfers were 
authorised; whether there is anything 
in the Friendly Societies Act prohibiting 
such compensation being so paid; can 
any instance be given, or can the Chief 
Registrar of Friendly Societies name 
any society transferred as a going con- 
cern, where there was no payment 
made for compensation for disturbance 
or loss of office; whether he is aware 
that in the case of the transfer of en- 
gagements and liabilities of the Swansea 
Royal Friendly Society to the London, 
Edinburgh, and Glasgow Assurance Com- 
pany, Limited, of the Royal Oak Friendly 
Society to another industrial assurance 
company, and of the like transfer by the 
Liverpool Protective Friendly Society 
to the Victoria Legal Friendly Society 
sums of money were paid by the trans- 
ferees by way of compensation to officials 
for disturbance or loss of employment, 
and that the assent of the members of the 
societies so transferred to such com- 
pensation being paid was apparently not 
deemed necessary under the Friendly 
Societies Act by the Chief Registrar, 
before giving his official sanction to such 
transfers ; and will he explain why more 
stringent regulations should be enforced 
in regard to a similar transfer by the 
Royal Philanthropic Friendly Society 
to the Royal Liver Friendly § Society. 


{COMMONS} 
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THe FINANCIAL SECRETARY to 
THE TREASURY (Mr. Runciman, Dews- 
bury): In cases of transfer of engage- 
ments by one society to another the 
Chief Registrar is not necessarily in- 
formed, and in the instances quoted was 
not informed, so far as can be ascertained, 
of the terms of the transfer, which are a 
matter of arrangement between the 
societies concerned. It is not the fact 
that more stringent regulations have 
been enforced in the present case than 
were enforced in other similar cases. In 
every case the requirements of the 
Friendly Societies Act, 1896, have to be 
complied with, which provide, among 
other things, that the assent of five-sixths 
in value of the members shall be obtained. 
In the present instance opposition has 
arisen among the members to the transfer 
on the ground partly of the compensation 
to be paid to the officers of the trans- 
ferring society, and on this account the 
Chief Registrar has felt it his duty to 
satisfy himself that the necessary assents 
have been given with full knowledge of the 
transaction. There is nothing in the 
Act to prohibit compensation being 
paid to officials for disturbance in office. 


Chicago Beef Trust. 

Mr. MORTON (Sutherland): I beg 
to ask the hon. Member for South 
Somerset, as representing the President 
of the Board ‘of Agriculture, if he will 
lay upon the Table a copy of the corres- 
pondence which passed in 1903 between 
the Board of Agriculture and Mr. Herbert 
Swift, Mr. Ogden Armour, and other 
representatives of the Chicago meat 
packers, commonly known as the Beef 
Trust. 


Mr. J. A. PEASE (for Sir E. 
STracHEy): The Board have no knowledge 
of the correspondence to which my hon. 
friend refers. 


‘The Times” and the Correspondence 
between the German Emperor and 
Lord Tweedmouth. 


Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
S.): I beg to ask Mr. Attor- 
ney - General whether, having _ re- 
gard to the fact that the spread- 


ing of false news for the purpose of 
making discord or concerning very 
great officials of the realm is a misde- 
meanour punishable by common law 
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or under certain statutes with fines and 
imprisonment, he has considered the 
advisability of putting the Public Prose- 
cutor in motion against The Times 
newspaper, with reference to the state- 
ments in that newspaper concerning the 
correspondence between the German 
Emperor and Lord Tweedmouth. 


Questions. 


THE 
SaMuEL Evans, Glamorganshire, Mid.) : 
My hon. and learned friend has asked me 
to reply to this Question, and I propose 
to give it in his own words: “I think 
any ground of complaint against The 
Times newspaper in relation to the state- 
ment mentioned by the hon. Member 
may well be left to the judgment of the 
public, and I do not think it would be 
advisable to make the statement referred 
to the subject of legal proceedings.” 


Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL: May I ask 
the hon. and learned Gentleman whether 
we may take it for granted that the law 
officers do not regard The Times as of 
sufficient political importance ? 


Srr SAMUEL EVANS: 
question which has not come 
the law officers. 


That is a 
before 


Nith Fishery. 
Mr. GULLAND (Dumfries Burghs) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland, 
if he can now say whether he will accede 
to the petition from the Nith Fishery 
Board to extend for a fortnight the fishing 
in the Nith. 


THe SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Mr. Stncuarr, Forfarshire): The Nith 
is already one of the latest in respect 
of the date of the termination of rod- 
fishing, and I am advised that to extend 
the rod-fishing to 30th November would 
not be in the best interests of the river. 


Mr. GULLAND: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that a very largely 
signed petition, endorsed by the Fishery 
Board has been sent in, and that there 
has been no expression of opinion against 
it? 

Mr. SINCLAIR : I was aware of that. 
But after investigation into the circum- 


stances my experts came to the con- 
clusion I have announced. 
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Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 


beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland, 


in view of the fact that the establishment 
of a whaling station on the coast of 
Ireland was recently refused on account 
of the injury inflicted by whaling on the 
herring fishing, will he state why he 


allows whaling to be prosecuted at sta- 


SOLICITOR-GENERAL (Sir | 


tions on the West Coast of Scotland}; 
and will he reconsider his decision in 
regard to the appeal of the Crofters and 
Cottars Association, Carloway, Island of 
Lewis, on this question. 


Mr. SINCLAIR: The general con- 
siderations bearing upon the subject were 
before Parliament last session when the 
Whale Fisheries (Scotland) Act was passed 
into law. It is hoped that the Act will 
be found to safeguard all interests; but 
time and experience of its working are 
required before any amendment can be 
properly considered. 


Mr. WEIR: Will the right hon. 
tentleman answer the last part of my 
Question ? 


Mr. SINCLAIR: Parliament, in the 
Act it passed last session, laid down the 
conditions under which the industry 
shall be carried on. 


Mr. CATHCART WASON (Orkney 
and Shetland): Would it be of any 
service to break the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s windows ? 


Flooding of the Valley of the Inny. 

Mr. VINCENT KENNEDY (Cavan, 
W.): .I beg to ask the Vice-President of 
the Department of Agriculture (Ireland), 
if he can say whether the Conservators. 
of Fisheries in Limerick are taking steps 
to erect a grating in the mill race at 
Pollereagh, in the valley of the Inny; 
and, in view of the fact that this obstruc- 
tion would cause serious flooding and 
consequent damage to crop land in the 
district affected, and that the people of 


the district at a large meeting protested 
against the proposal, alleging that their 


‘houses would be flooded, will he make 


inquiries with a view to securing the 
abandonment of the proposal to erect 
this grating. 





1771 Questions. {COMMONS} Questions. 1772 
‘I beg also to ask Mr. Attorney-| Coughlan, visited James Mulcahy and 


General for Ireland if he can say | 


whether the Commissioners of Fisheries | 
are about having a_ strong grating | 
erected in the passage of the Inny | 
River; will this grating interfere with | 
the free flow of the river, and ar 
there any mill races in this river; and, 
in view of the anxiety of the people who | 
live along the valley of the Inny River 
lest the proposed erection may cause | 
serious flooding and damage to their 
property, will he make representations 
to the Commissioners with a view to safe- 
guarding their interests. 


THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Cuerry, Liverpool, Ex- | 
change): My hon. friend has asked me 
to reply to this Question, and the answer 
includes a reply to the next Question 
which the hon. Member has addressed 
to myself. The Limerick Board of | 
Conservators are not taking steps to 
erect a grating in the mill rae referred | 
to. They have, however, taken pro-| 
ceedings against the owner of a mill at | 
Pollereagh to compel him to comply 
with the statute law which requires the 
erection of gratings at mill races for the 
protection of salmon. The Department 
possess the power to exempt, in whole, | 
or in part, owners or occupiers of mills 
from the necessity to erect such gratings. 
If any person considers he is entitled | 
to such an exemption he should make | 
application to the Department, and the 
case will be investigated. The owner 
of the mill referred to has not made such | 
an application to the Department. As 
regards the allegation that flooding may 
be caused, the Department have re- 
quested the local Board of Conservators 
to suspend proceedings pending further | 
inquiry by the Department. 


Bevan Estate, Limerick. 

Mr. LUNDON (Limerick, E.): I beg | 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he is aware | 
that the owner of the Bevan estate at | 


James Butler, who claim to be evicted 
tenants on that estate, in December, 
1906, and, if so, with what result; is he 
aware that the parents of Mulcahy and 
Butler offered for the lands a higher 
rent than the planter, John Van Bevan, 
who is not a bona fide farmer; and will 
the Estates Commissioners use their 
endeavours to have Muleahy and Butler 
reinstated and included in the sale. 


Mr. CHERRY: The Estates Com- 


| missioners have inquired into the claims 
|of the two evicted tenants mentioned 
| in the Question, and have issued a re- 


quest to the Land Judge, under Section 
7 of the Act of 1903, with a view to 
making an offer for the purchase of the 
estate. In the event of the Commis- 
sioners acquiring the property the claims 
of both applicants will be considered. 
The Commissioners have no knowledge 
of the facts alleged in the Question. 


Irish School Teachers Salaries. 
Mr. JOHN REDMOND (Waterford) : 


I desire to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
| sury a Question of whichI have given him 


privete notice, which is of an urgent 
character, in order to prevent misappre- 
hension arising in a matter which has 
excited great public interest in Ireland. 
I notice that in the Irish Education 
Estimate for the year, published this 
morning, there is an item down of an 
incree se of £26,000 in respect of principals, 
assistants, and so forth in Irish national 
and model schools Is that not merely a 
normal increase and entry, is there no 
provision in the Estimates for the sub- 
stantial increase in the salaries of teechers 
in national schools which has been more 


| than once promised during the last year, 


Mr. RUNCIMAN: Yes, Sir, the hon. 
Member is quite right in assuming that 
the £26,000 is the normal increase for the 
year. The exact figures for the increase 
in the teachers’ salaries were not agreed 





South Camas, Bruff, County Limerick, | upon at the time we had to go to press 
and his agent, or rather the Receiver; with the Estimates. We shall provide 
under the Court of Chancery, Mr. Poe | fora very substantial increase, very much 
Hosford, of Limerick, have arranged | more than the £26,000 referred to, and 
with the tenants for the sale of the lands | we shall take measures during the session, 
to them ; can he say whether an inspector | by a Supplementary Estimate or other- 
from the Estates Commissioners, a Mr. | wise, to provide funds for the purpose. 
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Mr. JOHN REDMOND: Then I 
understand you will introduce a Supple- 
mentary Estimate. May I ask the hon. 
Gentleman will he introduce it at an 
early portion of the session in order to 
make sure that the increment in the 
salaries will take effect this year. 


Mr. RUNCIMAN: If a Supplemen- 


tary Estimate is necessary we will bring 
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Mr. ASQUITH: I should prefer not 


to answer the last Question yet. On 
Monday the Civil Service Vote on Account 
in Committee, and afterwards the House 
will go into Committee of Ways and 
Means; on Tuesday, Report of the Supple- 
mentary and other Votes ; on Wednesday, 
the Report of the Vote on Account ; and 
on Thursday, Report of all remaining 
Votes and the introduction of the Con- 








it in early, as we are anxious that the | solidated Fund Bill and Report of Ways 
increase shall take effect as soon as|and Means. 
possible. | 
| Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: In 
Mr. JOHN REDMOND: Is it pos- | what order will the Report of Supply be 
sible to make this increase without an | taken on Tuesday ? 
Estimate passed by this House ? 
| Mr. ASQUITH: According to the 
Mr. RUNCIMAN: The substantial | daysin which the Resolutions were passed 
increase will be made, but I cannot tell | in Committee. 
the hon. Gentleman right off the method. | 
He may rest assured that we do intend | 
that the increase shall take place at the | SELECTION (STANDING COMMITEES). 
earliest possible moment. | Sir Wittram Brampron Gurpon re- 
a aha 7 | ported from the Committee of Selection ; 
Mr. JOHN REDMOND: In a fort- | That they had discharged the following 
night’s time I shall ask the hon. Gentle- | Member from Standing Committee A: 
man a Question as to the amount. | Mr. Charles Craig; and had appointed 
in substitution: Mr. Thomas Lorimer 
| Corbett. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL gave notice | Sir WILLIAM BRAMPTON GuRDON 
of a Motion That the House of Peers | further reported from the Committee: 
in Parliament is useless, dangerous, and | That they had added to Standing Com- 
ought to be abolished. | mittee A the following Thirteen Members 

— | (in respect of the Polling Districts (County 

Lorp R. CECIL: Does the Chan- | Councils) Bill): Mr. John Wilson (Dur- 
cellor of the Exchequer propose to give ham), Mr. Glover, Mr. Guy Wilson, Sir 
a day for the discussion of this Motion ? | Edwin Cornwall, Mr. Newnes, Mr. Me- 

earn , | Kinnon Wood, Mr. Wiles, Mr. Carr-Gomm, 

Mr. ASQUITH : I want notice of | Mr. Trevelyan, Mr. Guinness, Viscount 
that Question. | Morpeth, Sir William Bull, and Mr. Gould- 

| ing. 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL: Is the} ° 
Chancellor of the Exchequer not satisfied | Sir Wiutu1am Brampton GurpDon 
> edhe pees of the House approve | further reported from the Committee : 
this Motion | That they had discharged the following 
|Members from Standing Committee A 
| (in respect of the Education (Local 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL: Of course | Authorities) Bill): Mr. Secretary Glad- 
the right hon. Gentleman is. | stone and Mr. Herbert Samuel ; and had 
| appointed in substitution : Mr. McKenna 

pier }and Mr. Lough. 

BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. ‘s 
Mr A. J. BALFOUR asked as to the | Sir Wirt1am = =Brampron GuURDON 
course of business next week, and when | further reported from the Committee ; 
the Second Reading debates were likely | That they had added to Standing Com- 


| 


to come on ? mittee A the following Thirteen Members 


{No Answer was returned.] 
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(in respect of the Education (Local 
Authorities) Bill): Mr. Walker, Mr. 
Wedgwood, Mr. Adkins, Mr. Gordon Har- 
vey, Mr. Massie, Mr. Verney, Mr. Winfrey, 
Mr. Walsh, Mr. Fenwick, Mr. Staveley- 
Hill, Sir Francis Powell, Viscount Mor- 
peth, and Sir Philip Magnus. 





; “ | 
Sir Witit1amM BrRamMpPpToN GURDON 


further reported from the Committee : 
That they had added to Standing Com- 
mittee A the following Thirteen Members | 


(in respect of the Incest Bill): Colonel | 
Lockwood, Sir John Kennaway, Colonel | 
Sandys, Colonel Ward, Mr. Crossley, | 
Mr. Maclean, Mr. George Hardy, Mr. | 
Henry Wilson, Mr. Weir, Mr. Hedges, | 
Mr. Robert Pearce, Mr. John Wilson, and | 
Mr. Clynes. | 


| 
| 
Reports to lie upon the Table. | 


NEW BILLS. 


PAROCHIAL MEDICAL OFFICERS 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 

“To amend the Law relating to the 
tenure of office of Parochial Medical 
Officers in Scotland, presented by Mr. 
Cathcart Wason; supported by Mr. | 
Ainsworth, Mr. Leicester Harmsworth, ' 
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Sir John Dewar, Mr. Crombie, Mr. 
Gulland, Sir Henry Craik, Viscount 


Dalrymple, Major Anstruther-Gray, Mr. 
Younger, Mr. Cross, and Mr. Mitchell- 
Thomson; to be read a second time 
upon Thursday, 30th April, and to be 
printed. [Bill 153.] 


EXPORTATION OF HORSES BILL. 

“To regulate the Exportation of 
Horses, and to prevent cruelty in con- 
nection therewith,’ presented by Sir 
Howard Vincent; supported b: Sir 
Brampton Gurdon, Sir Frederick Banbury 
and Mr. Nield ; to be read a sezond time 
upon Wednesday, 25th March, and to 
be printed. [Bill 154.] 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (SUPPLY). 

Motion made, and Question put, “ That 
the Proceedings on the Business of 
Supply, if under discussion when the 
Business is postponed this day, be 
resumed and proceeded with, though 
opposed, after the interruption of Business, 
notwithstand'ng anything in Standing 
Order No. 15.”—(Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.) 


The House divided :—Ayes, 277 ; Noes, 
79. (Division List No. 39.) 


AYES. 





Abraham, William (Cork, N.E.) 
Abraham, William (Rhondda) 
Acland, Francis Dyke 

Adkins, W. Ryland D. 

Agnew, George William 
Alden, Percy 

Ashton, Thomas Gair 
Asquith,Rt.Hn.Herbert Henry | 
Astbury, John Meir 
Atherley-Jones, L. 
Baring,Godfrey (Isle of Wight) 
Beale, W. P. 

Bellairs, Carlyon 
Benn,W.(T’w’r Hamlets,S.Geo. 
Bennett, E. N. 
Bethell,SirJ.H.(Essex,Romf’rd | 
Bethel!, T. R. (Essex, Maldon) | 
Birrell, Rt. Hon. Augustine 
Boland, John 

Boulton, A. C. F. 
Bowerman. C. W. 

Brace, William 


Burke, E. Haviland- 

Byles, William Pollard 
Carr-Gomm, H. W. 
Causton, Rt. Hn. RichardKnight 
Cawley, Sir Frederick 


| Channing, Sir Francis Allston 


Cherry, Rt. Hon. R. R. 
Churchill, Rt. Hon. Winston S. 
Clancy, John Joseph 

Cleland, J. W. 

Clough, William 

Clynes, J. R. 

Cobbold, Felix Thornley 


| Condon, Thomas Joseph 
| Cooper, G. J. 


Corbett,CH(Sussex,E Grinst’d) 
Cox, Harold 


| Crean, Eugene 
| Crooks, William 


| Crosfield, A. H. 
| Crossley, William J. 
Cullinan, J. 


Bramsdon, T. A. | Curran, Peter Francis 
Branch, James Davies, David (Montgomery Co. 


Brigg, John 
Brocklehurst, W. B. 
Brunner,J.F.L.(Lancs., Leigh) 


| Davies, M. Vaughan- (Cardigan 
Davies, Timothy (Fulham) 


| Delany, William 


Bryce, J. Annan | Dewar,Sir J. A.(Inverness-sh. ) 


Buchanan, Thomas Ryburn 


Dickinson, W.H.(St. Pancras,N. 


| Dickson-Poynder, Sir John P. 
| Donelan, Captain A. 
Duckworth, James 

Duffy, William J. 

Duncan, C. (Barrow-in-Furness 
Dunn, A. Edward (Camborne) 
Dunne, Major E. Martin(Walsal? 
Edwards, Enoch (Hanley) 
Elibank, Master of 

Ellis, Rt. Hon. John Edward 
Erskine, David C. 

Esslemont, George Birnie 
Evans, Sir Samuel T. 

Everett, R. Lacey 

Fenwick, Charles 

Ferens, T. R. 

Ffrench, Peter 

Findlay, Alexander 

Flynn, James Christopher 
Fuller, John Michael F. 
Fullerton, Hugh 

Furness, Sir Christopher 

Gibb, James (Harrow) 

Gill, A. H. 

Gladstone, Rt. Hn. Herbert John 
Glendinning, R. G. 

Goddard, Sir Daniel Ford 





Gooch, George Peabody 
Greenwood, G. (Peterborough) 
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Grey, Rt. Hon. Sir Edw ard} 
Guest, Hon. Ivor Churchill 
Gulland, John W. 

Haldane, Rt. Hon. Richard B. 
Hall, Frederick 

Halpin, J. 

Harcourt, Rt. Hon. Lewis 
Harrington, Timothy 

Hart- Davies, T. 

Harvey, W.E.(Derbyshire, N.E. 
Haworth, Arthur A. 

Hayden, John Patrick 

Hazel, Dr. A. E. 

Hazelton, Richard 

Hedges, A. Paget 

Helme, Norval Watson 
Henderson, Arthur (Durham) 
Herbert,Col.Sir Ivor (Mon.,S.) 
Herbert, T. Arnold (Wycombe) | 
Higham, John Sharp 

Hobart, Sir Robert 

Hogan, Michael | 
Holland, Sir William Henry 
Holt, Richard Durning | 
Hope, W. Bateman(Somerset,N. 
Horniman, Emslie John 
Howard, Hon. Geoffrey 
Hudson, Walter 

Hutton, Alfred Eddison 

Hyde, Clarendon 

Illingworth, Percy H. 

Jackson, R. S 

Jacoby, Sir James Alfred 
Jardine, Sir J. 

Johnsoa, John (Gateshead) 
Johnson, W. (Nuneaton) 
Kavanagh, Walter M. 

Kearley, Hudson E. 

Kekewich, Sir George 

Kelley, George D. 

Kennedy, Vincent Paul 

Kettle, Thomas Michael 
Kilbride, Denis 

King, Alfred John (Knutsford) 
Laidlaw, Robert 

Lamb, Edmund 4.( Leominster 
Lamb, Ernest H. (Rochester) 
Lambert, George 

Lamont, Norman 

Lardner, James Carrige Rushe 
Law, Hugh A. (Donegal, W.) 
Layland- Barratt, Francis 
Lea,Hugh Cecil(St. Pancras, E. 
Leese,Sir Joseph F.(Accrington | 
Lehmann, R. C. 

Lever, A. Levy(Essex, Harwich) 
Lewis, John Herbert 

Lough, Thomas 

Lundon, W. 

Lupton, Arnold 

Luttrell, Hugh Fownes 

Lyell, Charles Henry 
Macdonald, J. R. (Leicester) 
Macdonald,J.M.( Falkirk B’ghs. 
Mackarness, Frederic C. 


Business of the 





Arnold-Forster,Rt.Hn.Hugh O 
Aubrey-Fletcher, Rt.Hn. Sir H. 
Balcarres, Lord 

Baldwin, Stanley 
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MacNeill, John Gordon Swift 
Macpherson, J. T. 
MacVeagh,Jeremiah(Down, S.) 
MacVeigh,Charles( Donegal, E.) 
M‘Callum, John M. 

M‘Crae, George 

M‘Hugh, Patrick A. 

M‘Kenna, Rt. Hon. Reginald 
M‘Laren, Sir C. B. (Leicester) 
M‘Micking, Major G. 
Maddison, Frederick 

Mallet, Charles E. 
Markham,"Arthur Basil 
Marks,G.Croydon (Launceston) 
Marnhan, F. J. 

Mason, A. E. W. (Coventry) 
Massie, J. 

| Masterman, C. F. G. 

Meagher, secre 


Meehan, Francis E.(Leitrim,N.) 


| Menzies, Walter 


Middlebrook, William 
Montagu, E. S. 

Montgomery, H. G. 

| Mooney, J. J. 

| Morgan, J. Lloyd (Carmarthen) 
| Morley, Rt. Hon. John 


| Morse, L. L. 


Murray, James 
Myer, Horatio 
Nannetti, Joseph P. 
Napier, T. B. 


| Nicholls, George 


Nicholson,Charles N(Doncast’r 
Nolan, Joseph 

Norton, Capt. Ceci! William 
Nuttall, Harry 

O’Brien, Kendal(Tipperary Mid 


| O’Brien, Patrick (Kilkenny) 
| O’Brien, William (Cork) 
| O’Donnell, C. J. (Walworth) 


O'Grady, J. 


| O'Kelly, James(Roscommon,N 
| O'Malley, William 
| O’Shaughnessy, P. J. 


O’Shee, James John 
Parker, James (Halifax) 


| Partington, Oswald 
| Pearce, Robert (Staffs, Leek) 


Pearce, William (Limehouse) 
Philipps, Owen C. (Pembroke) 
Pickersgill, Edward Hare 


| Pirie, Duncan V. 


Power, Patrick Joseph 
Price, C. E. (Edinb’gh,Central) 


| Priestley, W.E. B.( Bradford, E.) 


Raphael, Herbert H. 
Rea, Russell (Gloucester) 


| Rea, Walter Russell (Scarboro’ 


Redmond, John E. (Waterford) 


, Redmond, William (Clare) 

| Rees, J. D. 

| Rendall, Athelstan 

| Richards, Thomas (W.Monm’th 


Richards,T. F. (Wolverh’mpt’n 


NOES. 


Balfour, Rt.Hn. A.J.(City Lond. 
Banbury, Sir Frederick George 
Baring,Capt. Hn.G (Winchester 
Beach, Hn. Michael Hugh Hicks 
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Richardson, A. 

Roberts, Charles H. (Lincoln) 
Roberts, G. H. (Norwich) 
Robertson, Rt. Hn. E. (Dundee 
Robertson,Sir G.Scott(Bradf’rd 
Robinson, 8. 

Roche, John (Galway, East) 
Rogers, F. E. Newman 
Runciman, Walter 
Rutherford, V. H. (Brentford) 
Samuel, Herbert L. (Cleveland) 
Scarisbrick, 1. T. T 

Seely, Colonel 

Shackleton, David James 
Shaw, Charles Edw. (Stafford) 
Sheehy, David 

Sinclair, Rt. Hon. John | 
Soames, Arthur Wellesley 
Soares, Ernest J. 

Stanley, Albert (Staffs, N.W.) 
Stanley,Hn. A. Lyulph (Chesh. 
Stewart, Halley (Greenock) 
Straus, B. S. (Mile End) 
Strauss, E. A. (Abingdon) 
Summerbell, T. 

Taylor, John W. (Durham) 
Taylor, Theodore C. (Radcliffe) 
Tennant, H. J. (Berwickshire) 
Thomas, Abel (Carmarthen, E.) 
Thomas,David Alfred(Merthyr 
Thomasson, Franklin 
Thompson,J.W.H(Somerset, E 
Tomkinson, James 

Torrance, Sir A. M. 

Toulmin, George 

Trevelyan, Charles Philips 
Wadsworth, J. 

Waldron, Laurence Ambrose 
Walsh, Stephen 

Walters, John Tudor 

Walton, Joseph 

Wardle, George J. 

Waring, Walter 

Warner, Thomas Courtenay T. 
Wason,Rt. Hn. E.(Clackmannan 
Wason,John Cathcart (Orkney) 
Weir, James Galloway 
Whitbread, Howard 

White, J. D. (Dumbartonshire) 
Whitehead, Rowland 

Whitley, John Henry (Halifax) 
Whittaker, Sir Thomas Palmer 
Wiles, Thomas 

W illiams, J. (Glamorgan) 
Williams, Osmond (Merioneth) 
Wilson, Hon. G. G. (Hull, W.) 
Wilson, John (Durham, Mid) 
Wilson, P. W. (St. Pancras, 8.) 
Wodehouse, Lord 

Wood, T. M‘Kinnon 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES—Mr. 
Whiteley and Mr. J. A. 
Pease. 


Beckett, Hon. Gervase 
Bridgeman, W. Clive 
Brotherton, Edward Allen , 
Campbell, Rt. Hon. J.H.ML * 
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Carlile, E. Hildred 

Cavendish, Rt.Hn. Victor C. W. 
Cecil, Evelyn (Aston Manor) 
Cecil, Lord John P. Joicey 
Cecil, Lord R. (Marylebone,E. 
Chamberlain, Rt. Hn.J.A.(Wore. 
Chaplin, Rt Hon. Henry 
Clark, George Smith(Belfast,N. 
Clive, Perey Archer 

Collings, Rt.Hn.J (Birmingh’m) 
Corbett, T, L. (Down, North) 
Courthope, G. Loyd 
Craig,Charles Curtis (Antrim,S. 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Dixon-Hartland,Sir Fred Dixon 
Doughty, Sir George 

Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Duncan, Robert(Lanark, Govan 
Faber, George Denison (York) 
Fell, Arthur 

Gardner, Ernest 

Gibbs, G. A. (Bristol, West) 
Glover, Thomas 

Gordon, J. 
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Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Guinness, Walter Edward 
Haddock, George B. 
Hay, Hon. Claude George 
Helmsley, Viscount 
Hunt, Rowland 
Jenkins, J. 
Jowett, F. W. 
Kenyon-Slaney, Rt.Hn. Col. W. 
Kimber, Sir Henry 
Law, Andrew Bonar (Dulwich) 
Lee, Arthur H.(Hants, Fareham 
Long, Rt.Hn. Walter(Dublin, S. 
Lonsdale, John Brownlee 
Lyttelton, Rt. Hon. Alfred 
M‘Calmont, Colonel James 
Magnus, Sir Philip 
Mason, James F. (Windsor) 
Mildmay, Francis Bingham 
Moore, William 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Nicholson, Wm.G. (Petersfield) 
Nield, Herbert 

' Parker, Sir Gilbert(Gravesend) 


(Army Estimates). 
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Pease, Herbert Pike (Darlington 
Rardles, Sir John Scurrah 
Ratcliff, Major R. F. 
Rawlinson,John Frederick Pee} 
Roberts, 8. (Sheffield, Ecclesall) 
Ronaldshay, Ear! of 

Sassoon, Sir Edward Albert 
Seddon, J. 

Smith, Abel H. (Hertford,East) 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Thomson, W. Mitchell- (Lanark) 
Thornton, Perey M. 

Vincent, Col. Sir C. E. Howard 
Wilson, A.Stanley (York, E.R.) 
Wilson, W. T. (Westhoughton) 
Winterton, Earl 

Wolff, Gustav Wilhelm 
Wyndham, Rt Hon. George 
Younger, George 


TELLERS FOR THE Nors—Sir 
Alexander Acland-Hood and 
Viscount Valentia 


SUPPLY [Seconp AttotTrep Day]. |done during the recess, when he ad- 





Qonsidered in Committee. 


_ dressed meeting after meeting at very 


| great length in expounding the scheme 

(In the Committee.) which he had brought before the country. 1 

| He had told the country in those speeches ( 

[Mr. Emmorr (Oldham) in the Chair.] that his scheme would have the effect t 
of strengthening the Army. If to reduce 

ARMY ESTIMATES, 1908-9. was to strengthen then he must agree with } 

1. Motion made, and Question pro- him that the Army was going to be i 
posed, “That a sum, not exceeding | strengthened, but if they were to carry H 
£9,422,000, be granted to His Majesty, | that to the reductio ad absurdum and 0 
to defray the Expense of the Pay, etc.,' to a final conclusion, then when the t 
of His Majesty’s Army (including Army country had no Army at all it would be s 
Reserve) at Home and Abroad (exclusive in the strongest position, Of course, 0 
of India), which will come in course of | the right hon. Gentleman did not mean i 
payment during the year ending on the that at all. He meant that he was A 
31st day of March, 1909.” strengthening the Army in the way of 
| greater efficiency. He would like to 

Mr. STANLEY WILSON (Yorkshire, assure the right hon. Gentleman that tl 
E.R., Holderness) siid he had nointention , during the recess he hid done his utmost tl 
of detaining the Committee at any great | to give him his humble assistance in re 
length, but there were one or two points endeavouring to persuade all members of U 
on which he would like to raise the generz]| the Volunteers and Yeomanry to re- \ 
question of the Army, as he understood it | engage, and to give the right hon. Gentle- H 
had been arranged that a general dis-| man’s scheme a fair and proper trial. Y 
cussion should take place on this Vote.| He had told them that they could be th 
They all knew the great enthusivsm of | engaged for one year, and that they tie 
the right hon. Gentlemin for his scheme, | would, in his opinion, find that there gc 
and he had given them in that House | would be very little alteration brought th 
many most admirable speeches. But | about by the right hon. Gentleman’s It 
when the right hon. Gentleman began to! scheme. He had heard a great deal of pe 

think elord—and there were occasions | talk as to what was going to be the effect 

when he thought eloud at considerable} of the scheme. They knew that the a” 
length—he was perfectly confident that Government had told the country, when Co 
hon. Members were always delighted to, they came into office, that they had ou 
listen to him. They would give him found a Napoleon who was going t« Na 
the greatest credit for the work he had ‘succeed where so many others had failed thi 
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in the past. But as a matter of fact, 
as the right hon. Gentleman’s scheme 
gradually matured, they began to realise, 
and he believed the country began to 
realise, that less and less was going to be 
done. As far as he could see the ulti- 
mate result of the scheme would be that 
it would have brought in a new name, 
the “Territorinl Army,” and the right 


hon. Gentleman would have reduced the | 
| boys in the cadet corps of public schools, 


Army by a very large number of men. 
Except withregard to acertain number of 
details which, in his view, it was entirely 
unnecessary to have brought forward in 
that large and important Bill of lost 
session, he was afraid they would find 
that very little had been done. The 
Secretary for War told them last yerr 
that his scheme was of an economic] 
nature. They were all aware 
the Government got into office on the 
pledge to the electors that they were 
going to be a Government of economy 
and the Secretary for War had sai 
that his scheme would mean a reduction 
of Army Estimates. He ventured to s1\ 
that in the course of the past week they 


had seen that idea, at any rate, ex-| 
to take their place in the ranks which 


ploded. The Committee must realie 
that this idea of the rigni hon. Gentle- 
man was not going to be earne 
out. It was unquestionable, from what 


the right hon. Gentleman had himself 
said, that if his scheme was to be carried 
out properly and in its entirety, it 
wovld lead, not to a reduction of the 
Army Estimates, but to a considerable 
increase of expenditure. When he first 
introduced these County Associations 
the right hon. Gentleman was of opinion 
that through them he would be able to 
raise considerablu sums which would be 
used for carrying on the Yeomanry and 
Volunteers in their particular districts. 
He ventured to think that the right hon. 


‘to a branch of the service in 


Gentleman was not going to accomplish | 


that object with the County Associa- 
tions. The country districts were not 
going to supply these funds for which 
the right hon. Gentleman had hoped. 
It was absolute common sense that the 
people in the country districts were 
not going to subscribe funds to the 
County Associations in order to carry 
out work which should be done by the 
National Exchequer itself. A week ago 


the Secretary for War told them that he | 


{12 Marcu 1908} 
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had a considerable difficulty to face, and! 
that was the putting together of an effi- 
cient resirve of officers. Everybody 
must acknowledge that this was a most 
important point, and it was absolutely 
essential that there should be a large 
and efficient Reserve. The right hon. 
rentleman had evolved a wonderful new 
idea to carry out this much- desired 
object. He was going, he said, to train 


and afterwards train them as men of the 
Volunteer corps of their universities. 
After that they would be sent through 
a month’s course of training at some 
Army school or in some regiment, and 


‘they would be then efficient and good 


enough to take the position of captain 
in the Army Reserve. Would such a 
training as that possibly bring forward 
an efficient Reserve of Officers such as. 


_ everybody so much desired to see brought 


:| about ? 


They maintained that it was 


'absolutely essential that that Reserve 


of Officers should have full knowledge of 
the duties which they would have to 
take up. They thought that those 
officers should be ready at any moment 


they held in the Reserve, and he thought 


‘that nobody who had studied this ques- 


tion could possibly believe that, by the 
training which the right hon. Gentleman 
himself suggested, such a Reserve as 
was desired could be established. 
He should like to refer for a moment 
which 
he had the honour to hold a come 
mission, and that was the Yeomanry. 
He regretted that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had told them very little with re- 
gard to the Yeomanry. He had told 
them he had been unable to raise the 
fourteen squadrons which should be 
ready to go abroad if called upon, but 
anybody who knew anything with regard 
to the Yeomanry would have been 
able to tell him that that part of his 
scheme was impossible. They in the 
Yeomanry wished to know’ what 
exactly their position was; he did 
not think there were any Yeomanry 
officers who quite realised where they 
were. The right hon. Gentleman had 
told them last year that there were going 
to be considerable alterations made and 
that it was the intention to train the 
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Territorial Army by combined training. 
All officers in the Volunteers and Yeo- 
manry welcomed that statement, be- 
lieving it was bound to lead to the greater 
efficiency of all arms. But they no 
jonger heard anything with regard to 
these combined trainings, and he would 
like to know whether that was one of 
the ideas that the Secretary of State 
had abandoned, and, if so, why 
he had abandoned it. He under- 
stood that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had laid it down that leave for 
training would not be granted to any 
member of the Yeomanry, unless he 
applied to the General Officer Command- 
ing the district, who, it appeared, would 
have to go to the commanding officer 
and then to the squadron leader to as- 
certain whether the man ought to be 
granted leave. Surely the present 
system had worked well, by which the 
man asked permission from his squadron 
jeader, who, after all, knew more about 
the training of his particular men 
and whether the application was 
one that ought to be granted. Then 
the squadron leader could make the 
application to his own commanding 
officer. He had very few applications 
in his squadron for leave, perhaps 
one or two during training, and these had 
only been made in cases which were 
undesirable. 


THE SECRETARY or STATE For 


WAR (Mr. HaLpang, Haddington): It | 


was right and important that we should 
lay down clearly that the General Officer 
Commanding has general control over 
these matters. He will give general 
instructions, and subject to those instruc- 
tions things will go on in the future as in 
the past. 


Mr. STANLEY WILSON said he was 
exceedingly glad to get that, but he 
rather thought there had been a false 
impression with regard to what had been 
said previously. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had issued a leaflet, a great deal of 
which was admirable, but on the first 
page*he read— 

“No non-commissioned officer or man who 
has not signed his attestation paper will be 
permitted to attend the annual training.” 

He thought that was rather a mistake. 
If a man was already enrolled for a 


Mr. Stanley Wilson. 


{COMMONS} 
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period of service in the Yeomanry he 
could not see what was the object of 
signing the attestation paper, which 
enlisted him uncer absolutely dissimilar 
conditions from tle present. Fe 
thought it advisable that that par- 
ticular point should be reconsidered. 
He welcomed the fact that the right 
hon. Gentleman had not interfered very 
greatly with the existing constitution 
of the Yeomanry, because everybody 
who had had any connection with the 
Yeomanry, must acknowledge that since 
its reconstitution it had worked ex- 
tremely well. He regretted that the 
right hon. Gentleman should have 
reduced the pay of the Yeomanry, and 
it was a pity that he had not laid down 
the exact amount a man was going to 
receive, because it took a very con- 
siderable amount of consideration of 
the various allowances that were made 
before a man could quite realise what 
pay he was going to receive. There 
was since the issue of the leaflet a very 
great deal of unrest amongst the 
Yeomanry, and it would be well if 
some strong statement came from the 
Secretary of State as to the exact 
position they would serve in, and 
the exact amount of pay they would 
receive. With regard to Volunteers, 
he would like to ask whether it was the 
right hon. Gentleman’s intention to 
do away with the honorary rank of lance- 
corporal. He was glad to see the right 
hon. Gentleman shook his head, and he 
concluded that they were to be allowed 
to continue. It would have been a 
mistake to do away with the rank. He 
very much regretted that the right hon. 
Gentleman had not seen his way to 
grant the separation allowance to the 
rank and file. He had had in the past 
few days letters from one or two Volun- 
teer officers who had asked him to raise 
the question. They told him that their 
best men, the backbone of their battalions, 
were the married men, and that if they did 
not get the allowance they would in- 
evitably be lost to their country’s 
service, which would be the greatest pity 
for the sake of the Volunteers and of the 
country. He was afraid the right hon. 
Gentleman had found out that his 
scheme was going to cost him a very 
great deal more than he had expected, 
and that it was from an idea of economy 
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that he had not seen his way to grant 
this allowance to the rank and file. He 
was extremely pleased that the right 
hon. Gentleman had seen his way to 
withdrawing that unfortunate attesta- 
tion paper. It really seemed that under 
their new Napoleon at the War Office 
very great blunders could be committed. 
The new attestation paper he was sorry 
to see included the same _ penalties 
although they were not put quite as 
prominently before the eyes of the men 
who read it as in the original. 
man came under Section 99 of the Army 
Act, which involved the possible con- 


sequence of two or three months hard | 


labour, and he did not think that thet 
would add to the popularity of the 
scheme. He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would see his way to intro- 
duce some Amendment into the Army 
Act. 


Mr. HALDANE: The hon. and gallant 
Member would not wish anybody who 
wilfully gave a false answer to be exempt 
from severe punishment ? The Volun- 
teers would not ask for that. 


Mr. STANLEY WILSON agreed to it on | 
adifferent point, but he did not quite like 


the three months hard labour, and their 
coming under Section 99. He hoped the 


right hon. Gentleman had considered the | 


question of granting decorations to the 
Territorial Army, and that they would be 


granted as they had been in the past to | 


the Volunteers and Yeomanry. He had 
received a letter from a Volunteer who 
would next June, under ordinary circum- 
stances, be qualified for the decoration, 


and would feel it a hardship if he was | 


deprived of the honcur which he had 
looked forward to. With regard to 
the new Field Artillery of the Ter- 
ritorial Army, he was extremely 
sceptical as to whether that portion 
of the scheme could possibly prove a 
success. He would like to ask how 
it was iatended to supply the neces- 
sary number of horses. Considerable 
difficulty had been experienced in his 
own district in getting fit and proper 
horses for the Yeomanry, and under the 
new scheme a large additional number 
would be required. Then how was it 
intended to supply the drivers? He was 


{12 Marcn 1908} 


Still, the | 


| 


| hon. Members would apply what he was 
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| took two years of continual trainirg 
before a man could become an cfficiens 
driver. Was it contemplated that the 
Volunteer Field Artillery were going to 
| be trained in such a manner as that ? 
| His own opinion was that this scheme 
| Was not going to be that very great 
|revolution that they had expected or 
| feared, and that it would prove a 
|great deal more expensive than the 

Gentleman ever contem- 


| right hon. 
plated. He would find that beyond 


reducing the Army largely in_ its 
;numbees he would accomplish very 


little else. He sincerely trusted that his 
sonewhat gloomy forebodings would 
prove to be wrong. 


*Sir IVOR HERBERT (Monmouth- 
shire, 8.) said the concluding words of 
the hon. Member who had just sat down 
| led him to think that he did not look upon 
the scheme launched last year asa revolu- 
tion. Personally he preferred the smooth 
force of evolution to the more drastic 
one of revolution, and he looked to 
| the Secretary of State for War to make 
the way easier, thus facilitating the 
‘efforts being made by persons all 
over the country and by a very large 
number of the hon. Members of this 
House in connection with the various 
County Associations who were anxious 
to make the scheme a success. In 
rising to move the reduction which stood 
in his name, he did not wish to divert 
the course of the debate from the very 
many useful points which had been 
raised by the hon. Member who had just 
sat down, but there was a duty incum- 
bent upon him in regard to his own 
particular district, and to the Princi- 
pality of which he was proud to be a 
Member, of bringing forward what was 
felt to be a very serious grievance. H» 
was not going to put forward any 
exaggerated claim on be alf of Welsh 
na‘ionalis », but the grievance of which he 
complained arose from their peculiar 
ge graphical position, a grievance which 
was felr ina different degree and manner 
by those in various parts of the kingdom. 
What he felt—and he was stating the 
Welsh view purely, and probably other 


going to say to the circumstances ot 
their own district—was that they had 


informed by an artillery officer that it|/ not been encouraged to come into the 
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general scheme of the military adminis- 
tration of the country. The Princi- 


pality had been treated as though it 


were a fortuitous aggregation of English 
counties. What was the effect of that ? 
By ignoring geographical, racial, lingual 
and other considerations, which went 
to make up a distinct nationality, they 
had shut out from the service of His 
Majesty very many valuable elements 
which otherwise would contribute greatly 
to its strength. They were encouraged 
last year by some of the words of his 
right hon. friend in the very interesting 
and able Circular which he caused to 
be issued, with regard to his own scheme 
recently adopted by Parliament-— 

‘** Local samtiment and susceptibilities can be 
better provided for by a system which appeals 
to local patriotism than is possible in a system 
of centralised control.” 

Those words and other utterances which 
the right hon. Gentleman made in 
numerous speeches were hailed with a 
great feeling of hope everywhere through- 
out the country, but nowhere more 
strongly than in Wales. They felt then 
that there was going to be a chance 
for them; that they had got some- 
body at the War Office who really under- 
stood the feelings of the Welsh people, 
and so they approached the right hon. 
Gentleman and asked him for that 
which he proposed to ask for again 
to-day ; namely, that he should consider 
the advisability of making the Princi- 
pality—that is, the geographical entity 
consisting of the thirteen counties of 
Wales—into a distinct administrative 
military district. He said “ district ” 
because he wanted to avoid the con- 
fusion which might otherwise arise 
from that unusual use of the word 
“command,” which had been adopted 
in official quarters. A command he 
understood to be one of those larger 
divisions which had been made in the 
area of the Kingdom, and a district he 
understood to be a lesser area over 
which jurisdiction was exercised by an 
inferior officer. Therefore they did not 
come forward asking for a “command” 
with all the great expense and all 
the surroundings and glamour which 
attached to it; they were not asking 
that such a command should be set 
up in their little country, but merely 
that Wales should be made a dis- 


Sir Ivor Herbert, 


{COMMONS} 


‘tinct administrative 
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district within 
the area of one of those greater 
commands. It might facilitate the 
Committee in understanding the scope 
of the suggestions they were mak- 
ing if he recalled for a moment what 
was the administrative scheme which 
existed at present in the United Kingdom. 
Under a special Army Order, issued 
about three years ago, in the early part of 
1905, the United Kingdom was divided 
into certain commands. It was then 
understood that this term “command ” 
was adopted to express what had hitherto 
been known as a district. There were 
seven commands: Scotland and Ireland 
had one command each and the rest of 
the United Kingdom was divided up into 
four large territorial areas, the Northern, 
the Southern, the Eastern, and the 
Western. And then there were two 
exceptional commands, one at Aldershot 
for a verysmall area, but a very import- 
ant one in its personnel, and the other 
was the London military district, which 
was an administrative district within the 
larger area of the Eastern command. 
It was an independent command, but 
he thought he was correct in saying 
that it was a district within and sub- 
ject to the control to a certain 
extent of the Eastern commander. 
Although that arrangement was only 
made three vears ago it had already been 
subjected to some very large modifica- 
tions. There remained, however, seven 
commands and one military district. The 
only clear principle that seemed to 
emerge from a consideration of the 
distribution which had been made of the 
area of the United Kingdom was that 
the national principle had been applied 
in the first instance in the arrangement 
of those commands. Ireland was made 
a separate command, Scotland was a 
separate command and the rest of the 
kingdom had by some extraordinary 
ignorance on the part of the General 
Staff been regarded entirely as Eng- 
land. He denied that as a geographical 
fact, and he claimed that there 
was a neighbouring country named 
Wales, which although its area was 
less, it was certainly not less in import- 
ance than England in the estimation 
of its inhabitants. He claimed that 
some consideration should be given to 
the very marked characteristics which 
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that country possessed. 
encouraged by the right hon. Gentleman 


last year they approached him and 
asked him to make this little conces- | 
sion to Wales. Of course, he was 


very sympathetic, he always was sym- 


{12 Marcu 1908} 


Having been | general ; 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| acquainted with 


pathetic, and he hoped he was going to | 


be sympathetic to-day. 
Gentleman told him 


The right hon. | 
that what they | 


asked for was not in his power to give, | 
but he was prepared to give them a | 


grea 
thought of, namely, a whole 
division to themselves. At the time 
that promise was made he (Sir [vor Her- 
bert) had his doubts as to its feasibility, 
but he thought it prudent to hold his 
tongue, and the sequel had confirmed those 
suspicions. It was impossible to have 
a Whole Welsh division, because they 
were only a humble people, and could 
not possibly raise the number of men to 
make up a whole division. Consequently, 
the scheme sketched out by the right 
hon. Gentleman was not practicable, 
and it was now suggested that Wales 
should invade the neighbouring districts, 
and Wales had been requested to annex 
the county of Shropshire, which claimed 
the right hon. and gullant Gentleman 
opposite, and Cheshire, which claim ed 
the Member for Dover. Of course, 
they ready to welcome those 
right hon. Gentlemen, more particu- 
larly if they would address them in 
Welsh. At the same time he quite 
recognised that this arrangement was 
inflicting upon the invaded districts 
the very injury from which Wales 
desired to escape, namely, an inter- 
ference with Jocal patriotism. If Shrop- 


never 


were 


shire was to be brought into Wales, 
naturally all good Salopians would 
sav that they were not Welshmen, 


and they did not wish to have their 
local patriotism interfered with. He 
did not wish to put forward any claim 
that would in any way interfere or 
clash with the local feeling inany Engli-h 
district. What he complained of himself 
was the interference with local patriotism, 
which was the essence, in his opinion, of 
the whole of thisscheme. It was in order 
to enlist that feeling which was very 
strong in Wales that he said: Set up 
Wales as one administrative district. 
Let them have a general officer com- 
manding. He need not be a lieutenant- 


deal, and something which they | 
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a major-general would do as 
well, or even they might put up with a 
brigadier-general. If they had one who 
would be able to assist the local 
Associations, who would make himself 
the different condi- 
tions which existed in Wales, he was 
sure that would assist greatly in 
making this scheme workable. There 
was a point he would make on this, 
which was after all the raison detre for 
his giving notice of Motion to reduce 
the Vote. He would suggest that it 
would possibly Jead to the four com- 
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|mands being reduced to three, and the 





formation of one smaller district. He 
did not wish to press the point, but it 
was a fact that for the staff of one of these 
large commands the annual cost to the 
country was £10,000, and he thought 


| it was very difficult to prove that the 


country got full value for that in military 
efficiency. The work could be done by 
a smaller staff in the smaller area he 
proposed at a cost of probably under 
£5,000. The cost of the London district 
was, he thought, £5,050 a year. The 
gain in efficiency, and the gain especially 
in the way of bringing into the service 


|of the country that which never yet 


| 


| 





had come into the service, would be 
very grcat indeed. The reason why 
Wales had never done very much in the 
way of supporting the military forces 
of the country was this. The Welsh 
were essentially a people of ideals, and 
they wanted some ideal to awaken thei: 
enthusiasm. There had been nothing 
in connection with military service that 
had awakened the enthusiasm of Welsh- 
men since the great Parliamentary Wars 
of the seventeenth century. Before 
that there were various times when 
Welshmen did go into the Army in 
large numbers, especially under the 
Plantagenet Kings, and their history. 
traditions and poems, were full of the 
traditional fighting feeling of the race. 
But that had died down, and it had 
never come into the service of the British 
Army. Wales had never poured her 
manhood into the ranks of the British 
Army in the way Scotland did at the end 
of the eighteenth century, or in the way 
Ireland did at the beginning of last 
century. Wales had never furnished 
any great number of officers to the 
British Army, and he was afraid that he 
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must acknowledge that Welsh names 
were conspicuously absent among the 
great commanders of the Army. That 
all sprang from the seme cause, namely, 
that the spirit of the people was not 
touched. It was that spirit they wanted 
to get at, and unless they got at it the 
Territorial Army would be a dead letter 
to the Celtic race in Wales. He could 
assure hon. Members that there were 
parts of Wales which had never yet pro- 
vided a recruit for Great Britain, and it 
was not because the Welsh were not a 
fighting race. What did they do in the 
South African War? Although there 
was no enthusiasm about that war, 
a very large number of Welshmen took 
part in the fighting, and on the memorial 
which was now being set up at Cardiff, 
there would be the names of 886 Welsh- 
men who laid down their lives in South 
Africa. But in how many units were 
these men serving ? 
in 126 different units, 
that there was no movement 
carried them into any particular regi- 
ment or part of the Army. That showed 


Supply 


showed 
which 


which 


been with military service, and yet the 
national spirit was undoubtedly a fight- 
ing one. The figure he had given meant 
that a very considerable number of men 
from Wales must have been serving 
unknown to anybody in the British | 
ranks, and unknown especially to the | 
War Office. He and others had had 
to carry out the inquiries to obtain the 
verification of all those names, and they 
got very little information from the War 
Office. The proportion of the killed 
to those serving would be high indeed 
if it reached 25 per cent. In the tightest 
place he ever was in there were 25 per 
cent. killed and wounded, but that was 
very unusual. Taking that proportion, 
they must reckon that there were about 
4,000 from Wales serving during the 
last war. They wanted a stronger en- 
thusiasm than that, and they could 
produce something more. He would 
like to refer to the scheme of the divisional 
organi ation because it was a_ point 
which affected the whole future of the 
Territorial Army. In _ his opinion 
they were sacrificing to an imaginary 
symmetry the real strength of the whole 
scheme. They were setting up a ficti- 
tious standard, and they were forcing 


Sir Ivor Herbert. 


{COMMONS} 


They were serving | 


} 
| 
that the spirit of the people had never | not venture to criticise their knowledge, 
| 
| 
| 
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the Territorial Army into it, whether it 
suited it or not. He thought it would 
be far better if this somewhat Teutonic 
| arrangement were abandoned, and if 
ithe organisation of the greater units 
|were allowed to grow up and adapt 
itself gradually to the force which we 
found we could produce. He had been 
told that there were persons in high 
office who believed that we would never 
get anything under the voluntary prin- 
ciple. He had never held that view 
/himself, but the opinion was growing 
| very largely throughout the country 
that it was the fixed intention and desire 
of some of those persons to make the 
| present scheme a failure in order that 
they might bring in their scheme for 
compulsory service. He could imagine 
nothing more unpatriotic—nothing that 
would be more regrettable. But it was 
net wonderful that these reports should 
| get about regarding high officers at the 
| War Office, because the War Office had 
always shown itself to be without any 
beliefs at all. [An Hon. Member: 
Always without knowledge.] He would 
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but he knew about their beliefs. Was 
not that the case in the early part 
of the South African War? It was 
strong belief that made the Yeomanry 
a success. But was it found among 
those who would now be described 
as members of the Army Council ? He 
ventured to say that it was the noble 
Viscount opposite and the late Lord 
Chesham who were the real apostles 
and believers in that movement. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Dover, then in office, was sym- 
pathetic and assisted in what was after- 
wards a great and valuable reinforce- 
ment in South Africa. He would like 
to recall to the right hon. Gentleman 
some words which he used when he 
brought forward his great scheme last 
year. He then stated that it was by 
appealing to the public and to the nation 
that they hoped to secure a change for 
the better Then the right hon. Gentle- 
man asserted his confidence in public 
opinion and in national feeling. He 
gave the Secretary of State credit for 
good intentions, but he trusted the right 
hon. Gentleman would not allow his 
good intentions to go to that limbo 
where all hope must be relinquished. 
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He asked the right hon. Gentleman to| them a Welsh Division. There is no 
trust national feeling a little bit more | difficulty made about the Border. Neither 
and to see whether he could not meet | did the Border counties demur to work- 
the humble request now put forward | ing in Wales nor Wales in the Border 
on behalf of Wales. He begged to move | counties. Wales and the Border counties 
to reduce the Vote by £1,000. - work together and nobody wishes 
to disturb the arrangement under which 
Motion made, and Question proposed, | the Border counties come into the division. 
“That a sum. not exceeding £9,421,000, | Indeed, without them we cannot have 
be granted for the said Service.”—(Sir|a complete Welsh Division with the 
Ivor Herbert.) troops as they now stand. I thought 
| all this matter was settled, and my hon. 
Mr. HALDANE: The hon. and gallant | and gallant friend astonished me to-day 
Fentleman has raised a specific question | by coming and raising a new question 
which I think I should at once deal | altogether—that Wales should not have 
with. He spoke eloquently and truly |a division but a command, and, an 
on the necessity of taking locality | extraordinary thing, a command with 
into consideration and appealing to local|}an area smaller than the area 
patriotism. I entirely agree with him.|of the division. He wanted _ this 
That is what we are endeavouring to do.} command to be distinctively Welsh. 
But what is it that he asks ? He wants | That is a remarkable proposition. The 
the status and the ceremony and the gold | organisation of this country for military 
lace of the staff of a general and the | purposes is one in which, very happily 
administrative arrangements which are | and fortunately for the rresent plan, 
associated w'th a full command. Well, I| the old Auxiliary Forces and the Regular 
venture to say that that has really | Forces were organised in the same area. 
nothing to do with local patriotism. } The commands were divided into grouped 
Local patriotism means the appeal to the | regimental districts and the command of 
people to render service and the recog-| the Auxiliary Forces and of the Regular 
nition of the people as rendering their | Forces went to a large extent together. 
service in a national capacity. Last | The brigadier commanding the regimental 
summer I went down to Rhyl and ad- | district was in command of the organisa- 
dressed a meeting there. In the course of| tion of the Auxiliary Forces. Now the 
my speech I gavea pledge which is more | general commanding the regimental dis: 
close to the point than anything which | trict commands the Territorial Force 
the hon. and gallant Member discussed. | and the divisions of his district are in- 
I said— cluded in the larger area in the command 
“The different parts of a nation should be | of the general officer commanding. The 
treated according to their temperament and general officer commanding commands 
the necessities of their people. We do not|the Auxiliary Forces and the Regular 
desire to rule Great Britain on a cast-iron Forces. Therefore. we have kept the 
pattern. Even in the Army that was always : eS 
the case: and the Government had now de- |S8%me area precisely for the Territorial 
cided definitely and finally to offer Wales a | Forces and the Regular Forces for the 
division commanded by a general of their | future ; and we thought it of the greatest 
x sai | importance to do that. Now comes my 
That was accepted with a good deal of | hon. and gallant friend and asks that we 
applause, and I now think that we have | should break up the organisation which 
come to what the people want—their | wes created by the late Government and 
regiment, their brigades, their units, their | which was worked out by the right hon. 
staff, their commanding officer, and | Gentleman opposite according to the pro- 
their commanding-general of their own | visions of the Esher Report, which divided 
and a division of their own. The | this country into commands according to 
division is the real thing, and that is what | the amountof the military enclosed in each 
contains the distinctively Welsh fighting | command, and sub-divided these com- 
element. I thought we had come to an | mands into grouped regimental districts. 
understanding upon that, and I went|The hon. and gallant Gentleman now 
back to the War Office, and within a very | asks that the area of a grouped regi- 
short time we had organised and given! mental district instead of being within 
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the area of the command should overlap 
the command and contain within itself a 
command. That is wholly and absolutely 
incompatible with the policy and arrange- 
ment—a very good policy and a very 
good arrangement—initiated by the late 
Government and continued: by 
present Government. That could never 
be done without causing vast confusion 
and embarrassment. I come to the 
second part of my hon. and gallant friend’s 
proposal. My hon. and gallant friend 
whispered the word “economy,” but vou 
cannot have the costly machinery ofa new 
command without a staff and various 
expenses which are not justified when you 
are trying to organise on a small scale. 


Supply 


the | 
think, this great advantage—that it is 
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There are eight commands, taking them | 
tw) SD | 


Scottish 
the 


The 


Command, 


south : 


Trish 


to 
the 


from north 
Command, 


Northern Command, the Western Com- | 


mand, the Eastern Command, the 
Southern Command, the London District 
Command and the Aldershot Command. 
These eight commands are all based on 
this, that a large number of troops are 
included in each—sometimes the number 
is largest on the Regular side and some- 
times on the Auxiliary side. The Alder- 
shot Command contains no great amount 
of Auxiliary troops. The Scottish Com- 
mand has an enormously large number of 
Auxiliary Forces and a very small number 
of Regulars. Ireland has a large number 
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as much as possible on the same basis as 
the Regular Army. We want them 
to train and work together as much as 
they can. My hon. and gallant friend 
is wanting me to go back on the root 
principle of our plan by what he pro- 
poses. Moreover, the division has, | 


not tied down like the German Army 
Corps or like the Indian division. Thai 
is to say, arrangements are made on a 
large scale so that when it comes into 
action it can take what it needs in the way 
of supplies. That has enabled us to 
make a much more complete and effective 
administrative arrangement for each 
unit of the Army and each division than 
if we had a separate command and ad- 
ministrative staff for each division. 
The problem was again carefully worked 
out by the Esher Committee, with the 
result that the fixed administrative 


| services have been organised on an en- 


larged scale and the division has been 


| left free and relieved from the conditions 


to which it was attached in the past. 


| The result is that the one thing that we 


of Regulars and a considerable Auxiliary | 


but every one contains within 


If | 


Force ; 
itself a vast amount of material. 


were to adopt the suggestion of my hon. | 


and gallant friend I would be splitting up 
the Western Command and creating a new 
command with so little military materia] 


to put on the Estimates. 
does not stop there. The reason for a 
command is not merely for the command 
of the troops. 


Mr. GUEST : 
a Regular command, but a Territorial 
Army command. 


Mr. HALDANE: Does that mean 
that we are to break up the very principle 
on which our plan is founded, and to have 
a Territorial command different from the 
Regular command ? 
cluded by the very essence of our plan, 
which is to organise the Territorial Army 


Mr. Haldane. 


If so, that is ex- | 


could do for Wales effectively and which 
would make Wales feel that it had got 
a real division within itself is to take 
the divisional area and to carry out 
what I undertook to do at Ryhl, and 
what we have carried out to the letter. 
It is an entirely new suggestion that you 
should set up a new command—a very 
small one—in Wales, and that it should 
exist only for the Territorial Force. 


That is not 
it should 


*sir IVOR HERBERT: 


my suggestion. It is that 


z ; plaka is | be a complete command. 
as to render it absolutely unjustifiable | I P 


3ut the matter | 


Mr. HALDANE: Well, I am afraid 


that Wales is divided against itself. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


What we ask for is not 


Mr. GUEST: We would take half a 
loaf rather than no bread. 


Mr. HALDANE: What is a poor, 
stupid representative of the War Office 
to do between these contending factions / 
How am I to divine the mind of Wales 
if Wales cannot state its own mind ? 
The position really is that in Wales 
there are not enough troops to justify 
a separate command. 
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*Str IVOR HERBERT: Would the 


right hon. Gentleman state the number 
of troops in the whole of the Western 
district, and how many of them are | 
actually in Wales ? 


Mr. HALDANE: Speaking from 
memory, Lancashire and the other parts | 
of the country included in the Western 
Command furnish the larger part of 
the troops in the whole command. And 
what would Lancashire say? It would 
demand a separate command also, And | 
York would come on the scene likewise. | 
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compared with the other 
commands, and it offers no analogy 
to the other districts. On the whole 
case I really must say that I thought 
I had deserved the gratitude of the 
Welsh nation by having recognised 
their great qualities in so speedily and 
rapidly constituting a Welsh division, 
but I now realise that I cannot any 
longer put any faith in such expressions 
as came to me at the meeting at Rhyl. 
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troops as 


Mr. GUEST inquired if the right hon. 
Gentleman would give the Committee 


ithe constitution of the Welsh Division. 


*sir IVOR HERBERT: I apologise 
for interrupting the right hon. Gentle- 
man again, but it would be just as well | 
to be quite accurate. I can state from 
documentary evidence that there is 
one infantry battalion, two batteries 
of Royal Field Artillery, one heavy 
battery of Royal Garrison Artillery, 
and one company of Royal Engineers ; 
and out of that force, that large Army, 
which is in the Western district, only 
one field battery of Royai Artillery | 
is outside Wales, and that does not 
belong to the Western district, and is 
only lent to it by the Northern district. 


Mr. HALDANE: My hon. and gallant 
friend is forgetting the Lancashire In- 
fantry regiments. 


*Srr IVOR HERBERT: They are not 
there. 


Mr. HALDANE: They come and go) 
in various places, but the command is | 
measured by the number of troops in | 
it, whether Auxiliary or Regular, and | 
Lancashire raises two divisions of the 
Territorial Force, while Wales, including 
the four border counties, only raises 
one division. My hon. and gallant 
friend is asking me to create something 
which, from a financial point of view, 
from a military point of view, from 
an administrative point of view, and 
from the point of view of analogy, is 
totally unjustified. London is an inde- 
pendent command apart from the Eastern 
district. The London district has 
7,000,000 of people to draw upon. The 
London Command has some 7,000,000 
of people in its district, and has, there- | 
fore, a very much larger number of | 


Mr. HALDANE: The Welsh Division 
consists of infantry, artillery and Yeo- 
manry. It includes the border counties 
by general desire. 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester- 


shire, Forest of Dean): No. 


Mr. HALDANE: Oh, yes; by general 
desire. I beg my right hon. friend’s 
pardon. No objection was made in the 
Welsh interest. 


*Stir CHARLES DILKE: But Here- 
fordshire, the adjoining county, objected 
very strongly to be attached to Wales. 


Mr. HALDANE: They may object to 
going to Wales, but Wales does not 
object to her coming. That is the point. 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE: Hear, hear! 


Mr. HALDANE: Wales has a divi- 
sion of the old grouped regimental 
districts. In the old Western Command 
there were two grouped regimental dis- 
tricts, and Wales was one of them, and 
that district included the four border 
counties. We have adhered to the con- 
dition of things laid down by the oid 
Order in Council, and Wales is not put 
in any new area, but on the ordinary area 
of the grouped regimental district. It is 
called the Welsh grouped regimental dis- 
trict or division, and it will be under a 
commanding officer who will be dis- 
tinctly Welsh. 


Viscount VALENTIA (Oxford) said 
that after the ruling of the Chair- 
man overnight he thought it was not 
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necessary for him to confine his re- 
marks to the Amendment which 


had been moved, and he desired to 
revert to the general discussion of the 
Vote which was now before the House. 
He would only do so for a very few 
minutes in order that he might get a 
little information from the right hon. 
Gentleman, because he had repeatedly 
told them in the course of last session 
and this, that the Yeomanry who were 
still serving and who had not fulfilled 
their engagements would not have the 
conditions of their service or pay altered 
until their service was completed. But 
a leaflet had been lately issued which had 
not only mystified the men but mystified 
their colonels. In this the men were told 
that they must sign an application paper 
and make a second attestation in regard 
to the Territorial Force, but it seemed 
absurd to give a man who enlisted last 
year for three years this pamphlet to 
read, and convey te him the information 
that he was obliged to sign an attestation 
form, although he had still to serve for 
two vears. 


Mr. HALDANE: Of course, he is a 
member of the old force, but without the 
attestation form he cannot, under the 
Act, come into the Territorial Force. 
This is a new force and without his 
signing an attestation form you cannot 
bring him into the new force. 


Viscount VALENTIA said he quite 
agreed; but the very fact of the form 
coming into use at an early date made 
the soldier fear that he might un- 
expectedly become a member of the 
Territorial Force. 


Mr. HALDANE was understood to say 
that a man could not become unex- 
pectedly a member of the Territorial 
Force and until he had applied. 


Viscount VALENTIA repeated that 
the leaflet had mystified the ordinary yeo- 
man. It told him that it was open to him 
to join the Territorial Force and that he 
was to retain his old engagement. If 
he signed the form he became, as it were, 
in two forces at once. 


Mr. HALDANE was understood to say 
that that would not be so, as the new 
force would take the place of the old. 


Viscount Valentia. 
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Viscount VALENTIA said he quite 
understood what the right hon. Gentle- 
man meant, but he did not think he would 
make the yeoman understand it, and he 
thought that it was natural that a leaflet 
such as this should mystify the yeoman. 
One officer had written to him on the 
subject stating that he understood shortly 
after the Act was passed that the con- 
ditions of service of the Yeomanry would 
not be affected until their term of engage- 
ment had expired, but the new attestation 
form had given the men the impression 
that they would not be able to attend 
at the next annual training. If they 
thought that and did not attend, that. 
said the officer, would make his regiment 
inefficient. They told the yeoman on 
the one hand that he became a member 
of the Territorial Force, and then they 
told him on the other hand that he was 
not to come out and serve with his regi- 
ment unless he signed a new attestation 
form. It seemed absurd to make a man 
attest twice over while he was serving in 
the same force. 

Mr. HALDANE: A new force. 

Viscount VALENTIA said that eve 
if it was a new force it still seemed 
absurd to make him attest twice over. 
He thought that this mystification woul ( 
have a serious effect and men would 
not come out. They did not read these 
documents very carefully and had not, 
like the Members of the House, the 
advantage of the attendance and ex- 
planations of the right hon. Gentleman- 
Then, again, the conditions of pay were 
altered, and the man did not get the 
ds. a day which he expected to get. 
If the hon. Gentleman added up the 
figures of the allowances he would see 
that the men would not get 4s. They 
were told, however, that they were only 
going to lose 1s. 6d. out of the 5s. 6d., 
but although it was only a few pence 
it would be more. 


Mr. HALDANE said the hon. Member 
was referring to the figures in regard 
to the recruit. The yeoman would be in 
a better position, as he would get the 
benefit of the equitation fund. 


Viscount VALENTIA said that the 
idea in the men’s minds was that their pay 
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and conditions of service were not what 
they expected, and the whole argument 
of the officers of the Yeomanry and 
the officers of the County Associations 
to encourage the men to join the force 
was that although the pay had been 
very little altered the conditions of 
service had not been interfered with, 
He contended, however, that the pay 
had been altered. Another small point 
upon which he would like to ask the 
right hon, Gentleman was his declara- 
tion that no compensation would be 
paid by the Government in respect of 
loss or damage by accident to a horse 
used in the Territorial Army. The 
right hon. Gentleman had said that the 
compensation of £50 at present granted 
to a Yeoman losing his horse would not 
be maintained, but this was a very 
material change and seemed a_ very 
cecided alteration in the conditions of 
service. The right hon. Gentleman had 
said that if a yeoman joined the Terri- 
torial Force he could insure his horse as 
he had £5 horse allowance, but that was, 
he contended, part of the yeoman’s 
pay, which ought to go into the pocket 
of the yeoman or that of the command- 
ing officer for his use or benefit. Nothing, 
therefore, should be taken out of it. 
His sole object in raising this point 
was to see that the yeoman was not 
treated differently, and that he was 
coing to get what was promised him 
and what they, as officers, had promised 
him, on the statements of the right hon. 
Gentleman. He hoped the Secretary 
for War would make it clear that 
the yeoman would suffer no change 
in the conditions of his service. 


Mr. GUEST said he must refer for 
one moment to the Welsh question 
which the right hon. Gentleman regarded 
us rather a nuisance. He was not at 
all surprised to hear the right hon. 
Gentleman’s statement that with all 
the best intentions in the world it was 
impossible to meet the wishes of the 
Welsh people. It was quite easy to 
vive official reasons why this or that 
could not be done, such as inconvenience 
and want of symmetry if such and such 
a regulation was introduced into such 
an organisation, but he did not think 
the right hon. Gentleman quite appreci- 
ated the extent to which Welsh feeling 
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had been stirred by Wales being lumped 
in with English counties, and the feeling 
of the people of the Principality ignored. 
That feeling had been strengthened by 
the fact that the headquarters of the 
division was not to be on Welsh soil. 


Mr. HALDANE said that North Wales 
had. refused to agree with South Wales 
that the headquarters should be at 
Cardiff, and, therefore, as they could not 
agree to a place in Wales, an arrange- 
ment was made that Shrewsbury, the 
existing place, was the most convenient 
spot. 


Mr. GUEST said the right hon. Gentle- 
man should not lay too much stress on 
family differences of opinion with regard to 
the place to be fixed upon, and. he thought 
his right hon. friend had made a mistake 
in placing the Welsh head-quarters outs 
side Welsh soil, against the desires of 
most of the Welsh people. He would 
recall to the right hon. Gentlemar the 
fact that the whole essence of his Army 
scheme was an appeal to local sentiment 
and emulation, one county seeking to 
outvie another. Yet he had deliberately 
ignored one of the strongest local feelings 
| existing within the British Isles, namely, 
| the Welsh national sentiment. Some 
/ might think that this Welsh feeling was 
rather antiquated. But at any rate it 
was a great asset. and it was one which 
the right hon. Gentleman ought to ap- 
praise at its true value. There was a 
tremendous Welsh national feeling, and 
if they appealed to it they would get 
a response. If they ignored it, if they 
included the Welsh with the English 
countries, and put the Welsh head- 
quarters outside Welsh soil, they would 
fail in appealing to the one thing, Welsh 
national feeling, on which they could 
count for the success of the territorial 
scheme. He had no wish to make 
himself a nuisance to the right hon. 
Gentleman. He quite saw the difficulty 
he was in, but he was obviously ignoring 
the more essential condition. for the less. 
If the right hon. Gentleman had paid a 
visit to Wales recently, he would know 
how strong the Welsh feeling was on 
this subject. If his right hon. friend 
could not see his way to meet the deep- 
seated desire of the Welsh people, he 














must expect disappointment so far as 
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the working of the territorial scheme 
was concerned. Scores of people had 
told him that if the Secretary for War 
did not satisfy the Welsh sentiment 
they would take no trouble to make the 
scheme a success, because it would be of 
no use to appeal for recruits, for they 
would not get them. He hoped, there- 
fore, that the right hon. Gentleman 
would reconsider the matter, and see if 
some arrangement could be made to 
meet the national sentiment of Wales : 
otherwise he feared that his right hon. 
friend would be disappointed with the 
result of his scheme in that part of the 
country. 


*COLONELSANDYS (Lancashire, Bootle) 
said he desired to bring forward two 
points. In the first place, he might say 
that in reading the newspaper extracts of 
what the right hon. Gentleman himself 
had said he gathered that the Secretary 
for War had allowed himself to some 
extent to be a follower of Lord Cardwell’s 
scheme for the Army. The point to 
which that scheme especially applied was 
that of linked battalions: and he might 
say that since he had had the honour of 
a seat in that House, and of speak- 
ing freqvently upon matters affecting 
‘the well-being and organisation of the 
Army, he had always opposed the prin- 
ciple of linked battalions, because he be- 
lieved it to be thoroughly inefficient, and 
to his mind the severing of the link 
between battalions, in any way that 
they might please to effect it, would 
add to the efficiency, flexibility, and 
mobility of the Army. The alternative 
to the linked battalion system was a 
system of depots. By depots he meant 
real depots. He did not mean that 
taking the system and putting it into a 
brand new organisation, and calling it a 
Special Reserve, filling the depots with the 
Militia Force, would in any way meet 
what he called the real depot needs of the 
Army. The first thing that struck his 
mind in reference to this question was 
the inadvisabilitvy of continually re- 
opening the conditions of service in eur 
Army—unsettling and constantly alter- 
ing the main principles of its organisation. 
Each Secretary for War, from whichever 
side of the House he came, appeared to 
think it incumbent upon him entirely to 
reverse, or to a very large extent reverse, 


Mr. Guest. 
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| the well-known organisation of the Army, 
with a view to introducing something 
which, to his mind no doubt, had ad- 
vantages, but which to the mind of the 
practical soldierand more especially to the 
soldier in the ranks, were very doubtful 
advantages, and made him hesitate as to 
accepting the conditions under which he 
| was to serve. He confessed he regretted 
that the right hon. Gentleman had not 
taken the well understo.d system of the 
Regular Army, the Militia, and the Volun- 
teers, as the fixed foundation for our 
military forces, upon which our present 
organisation should be firmly based, and 
which, like the rails upon a railway line, 
cou'd not be altered without risk of 
serious accident. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Dover, in speaking 
yesterday, had touched upon the fact that 
by taking away the Militia Force 
there was a hiatus left between the 
Regular Army and the Volunteers. That 
was an idea which he could not press too 
strongly upon the right hon. Gentleman 
as being indeed most important ; for it 
was an accepted fact by ail generals and 
commanders in the field, in the present 
day, that the fighting force must be 
divided into three lines. They must 
have their line in immediate contact 
with the enemy; they must have the 
supporting line behind it; and they 
must have a Reserve behind that. 
He would not trouble the House with 
technical details as to the way in which 
the principle of the three lines was applied 
in practice, but, ifthey would accept the 
statement from him, this was the un- 
varying pian of manceuvring troops in the 
field in contact with an enemy, and 
he maintained that the principles were 
identical whether they were manceu- 
vring a company, battalion, brigade, 
division, or the British Army. These 
three main lines into which our Army 
must be divided were understood in 
the country, and certainly thoroughly 
well understood among all ranks 
of the Army. When they took away 
the second of the two supporting lines of 
the Army, he maintained that they left 
a great gap in our military organisation 
which they could not fill, and that it was 
dangerous at the present time, in the 
unsettled condition of matters abroad 
to take away that one well understood 
branch of our military organisation, 
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and to unsteady the organisation by 
leaving it incomplete. President Lincoln 
used the homely phrase that it was 
dangerous to swop horses while crossing 
a stream, and, in the condition of 
foreign politics at the present time, he 
ventured to think that it was rather 
unwise to change our military organisa- 
tion and try any untested plan involving 
serious alteration in our forces. 
He regretted that the right hon. 
Gentleman had not taken our existing 
military organisation as it stood, and 
endeavoured to improve it, making the 
best of it, taking out its weak parts and 
converting them into strong parts, in- 
stead of applying himself to an almost 
brand new scheme. 
wished to allude to was that the artillery 
of all branches of the Service was the 
one that should be altered with the very 
greatest care. It took longer to train 
an artillery soldier than the soldier of 
any other unit of the Army. The 
artillery must always be kept up 
to full training in peace as well as 
in war, if they wished them to be 
ready for work when called upon. 
The right hon. Gentleman spoke with a 
light heart of his intended expeditionary 
force of 160,000 men. He did not 
think these islands had ever sent 160,000 
British soldiers abroad yet. Wellington 
at Waterloo only had 35,000, and he 
had always laid it down, as the result of 
his observation and experience, that if 
we could ever put 100,000 men in the 
field, and maintain them complete in all 
points for two years, it would be a feat 
as great as we could possibly be called 
upon to perform. Therefore, when the 
right hon. GentlLman spoke of sending 
away 160,000 men into the field 
it appeared to him to be an im- 
possibility. We never could attempt 
such a thing. But if the expeditionary 
force could ever be got out of the country, 
what had they lef*? The Territorial 
Army was practically Volunteers under 
another name. He spoke with all re- 
spect of the Volunteers—he was himself 
an honorary colonel. The force was a 
very good force as far as it went, but 
they must not expect too much from it, 
and if it was contemplated to leave 
the safety of the country mainly in the 
hands of the Volunteer Force, the 
safety of the country was being im- 
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perilled to a very dangerous extent. 
They were taking away the Militia, 
which was a tried force, had always 
come forward, and was ready to be 
embodied for any length of time and to 
serve at home or abroad as long as 
it was wanted if it was only given the 
chance. It had been the backbone of 
the military force of this country from 
the time of King Alfred to the present 
time. This fine old force was all to be 
put into the melting pot and thrown on 
one side, while the safety of these islands 
was left to the Territorial Force. He 
would not venture to put such a scheme 
befor. the country under anv circum- 
stances whatever, ard he pleaded 
with the right hon. Gentlemar before he 
took this fatal plunge of extinguishing 
the Militia Force once more to give 
them a chance to stand in th ir proper 
place as the supporting line of the Army. 
The British Army was expected first 
and foremost to garrison our possessions 
abroad. The garrison of India was 
75,000 men as a minimum, and .cir- 
cumstances might easily arise in which 
it might be necessary to increase it. 
If the expeditonary force were by any 
possibility got 1:to any foreign country, 
how would the garrison in India be 
reinforced ? Then also we had to 
maintain the garrison in the Medi- 
terranean, which might also need 
reinforcing. The second duty of the 
British Army was to defend these islands 
in conjunction with the Territorial Force, 
and the third was that it must be capable 
of sending abroad a force to be landed 
at any tactical point that might be 
necessary. Unless they had a backbone 
of Regular troops, or a tried force like 
the Militia to support them, they could 
not rely on the Volunteers. During 
the South African War a request was 
sent to the Volunteer Force as a whole 
to ask them to give two months’ con- 
tinuous service, and the reply was that 
they were unable to do so. He could, 
of course, quite understand that they 
could not do sc, but if we were seriously 
attacked by a European Power it would 
be a question of continuous service, 
not for two months, but for two years. 
He would like to lay before the right 
hon. Gentleman privately various 
additional points that he might consider 
worthy of his attention. What we 
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avanted for our Army, in addition te 
the points he had laid down, was flexi- 
bility, mobility, and great powers of 
expansion. The three main duties of 
the British Army must be supplemented 
by those qualifications, and any scheme 
for its reorganisation must be tested 
by these main facts. Anything which 
would not stand these tests, though it 
might be made to run during times of 
peace, would inevitably break down 
in time of war. He recollected hearing 
the Secretary for War, when he first 
came into the House, state that the 
Army was constituted for the purpose 
of carrving on the military duties of 
the country in peace time. It made 
such an effect on his mind that he had 
never forgotten it, but he trusted that 
that idea might come to an end, and that 
the right hon. Gentleman, and those 
who might succeed him in his office, 
would recollect that we did not want 
the British Army to fulfil the duties of the 
country in peace time, but that we wanted 
an Army which was capable of expansion 
to meet the requirements of the country 
in time of war. With regard to the 
reorganisation of the Army itself, our 
present system in the infantry was that 
the companies were small. They 
were nominally 100 men, but they 
varied. They were seldom much more 
than fifty, and were never more than 
seventy-five. He had come to the con- 
clusion that the proper strength for a 
company in the infantry should be 
on arrival from abroad, nominally 100 
privates; in its second strength, 150; 
and in its war strength, 200. There 
would thus be instead of eight companies 
as now, four companies in a battalion, 
and onecompany at the depot. Another 
point in the Regular Army that needed 
correcting was the superfluity of majors. 
There were at present four majors to a 
battalion, and he had never seen what 
in the world was the use of four majors 
in a battalion. Why should they not 
revert to the old system of two majors 
to a battalion, which was quite enough ? 
The only use of majors on parade was to 
take certain well-recognised places, and 
they could not use four majors. Therefore 
the only thing to be done with them was 
to let them command companies, which 
was quite out of their sphere and deroga- 
tory to their rank, and he would have 
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very great pleasure in seeing the two 
superfluous majors done away with, and 
captains allowed to command the com- 
panies, which was their proper duty. 


*Mr. ACLAND (Yorkshire,  Rich- 
mond) said it would perhaps be to the 
(convenience of the House that he should 
answer the questions that had been put 
as to the Yeomanry. It was true that 
Yeomen transferred to the Territorial 
Army must sign the new attestation 
| paper accepting the terms and condi- 
tions of service applicable to the Terri- 
torial Force. It was not an unnatural 
| thing when a force was disbanded and 
| another force came into being that a man 
should be asked to enlist into the new force, 
and it was no hardship to ask that the man 
shoulddoso. The paper made it perfectly 
clear that in accepting the terms of 
service of the new force the exact guar- 
antee as to pay which had been given 
in that House would still be kept as an 
absolute guarantee, because in the fore- 
front of the statement on pay and allow- 
ances they found that ‘“ Men would be 
|permitted to retain the existing Im- 
|perial Yeomanry rates and conditions 
‘of pay until the expiration of their 
current engagement,” that was, for the 
period for which they signed the new 
attestation. 





| 
| 


| 


CotoneL SEELY (Liverpool, Aber- 
cromby): For how long a period may 
they sign this new attestation? It is 
very obscure. 


*Mr. ACLAND said he believed it 
was for one, two,or three years. Then 
there was the question as to the 4s. a 
day, which was guaranteed to be ex- 
pended on the new recruit. It was 
asked how that 4s. a day worked out. 
It worked out in the following way: 
Pay, Is. 2d.; equitation allowance, 
ls. 4d.; camp allowance, Is.; to be 
paid to the commanding officer for 
expenditure on the men, and the ration 
in kind, or 6d. in lieu of the ration. 


Lorp BALCARRES: Wili the hon. 
Member show where the figures are set 
out ? 


Mr. ACLAND said it was perfectly 
clear in the new leaflets. 
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Mr. STANLEY WILSON: Will the 


hon. Member show me where the camp 
allowance is shown in the leaflet? I 
cannot see it. 


*Mr. ACLAND said that neither could 
he in the particular leaflet referred 
to, but he did not think for that reason 
anyone would disbelieve that it was a 
guarantee. There was no doubt what- 
ever that it was a perfect guarantee. | 
The allowance was £5 for a period of 
sixteen days, which worked at 6s. 3d. 
per day. Under the new conditions 
they would receive £5 for fifteen days, 
which worked out at 6s. 8d. perday. Ifthe 
horse was wanted for a further period 
than fifteen days the sum of 6s. &d. 
would be paid for each additional day 
for which the horse was retained. Com- 
pensation would also be giver if the 
horse was fatallv injured or killed during 
the training. He thought that made the 
allowance for horses quite as generous as 
if not more generous than it was before. 
Leaflet No. 3, relating to services in the 
Territorial Yeomanry, laid down that 
Army rations would be issued free to all 
non-commissioned officers and men, and 
this would be supplemented by the pay- 
ment of Is. per day. The reason the | 
terms of service were not in the leaflet 
was that it was made perfectly clear 
in the previous leaflet issued to each | 
individual yeoman. He hoped this ex- | 
planation would make it clear that 4s. 
per day given to the man or spent upon 
him was guaranteed to the new 
Yeomanry, the old rates were guaran- 
teed to the old Yeomanry for the remain- | 
ing time they might re-enlist for, and 
the horse allowance was really a little 
more generous than it had been in the | 
past. 





Mr. WYNDHAM (Dover): In regard to 
the old YeomanryI should like to know | 
why it is necessary to make them sign 
again. By asking the yeoman to sign 
again he naturally supposes vou are 
altering the conditions. I understand 
that the old yeoman is to get the same 
pay and allowances which he got before, 
including the horse ailowance of £5, and 
I also understand that if he does more | 
days than are provided for by the £5 he | 
will get a proportionate part of extra | 
payment in addition. I also take it that | 
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if the yeoman’s horse is destroyed—and 
this is not in the leaflet—he is to receive 
compensation and he has not to insure 
himself against the loss of that horse. 
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CoLtoneL SEELY said he understood 
the yeoman was to receive the same 
rate of pay for the period of enlistment 
in the new form. That would of course 


' enable him to enlist under the old rate of 


pay for another four years. If that 
meaning of the leaflet it 
was highly advantageous to the Yeomanry. 
He wished to put that before the Com- 
mittee because the time was very short 
and they must have the answer very soon. 
He suggested that it was rather ridicu- 
lous to insist upon the veomen taking a 
fresh oath of allegiance, because, although 
the duties would be different, they would 
be under the same Sovereign, and why 
should they take a fresh oath ? 


Mr. HALDANE: The Answer will be 
found on page 3 of the leaflet. The 
yeoman will be permitted to retain the 
existing rate of pay and allowances. 
The new attestation is only necessary 
for the balance of the period for which 
the yeoman is signing. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: But the leaflet does 


‘net say that the yeoman is to get £5 


horse allowance, or that he is to have 
compensation for the horse if it is de- 
stroyed in addition to his £5. 


*Mr. BRIGHT (Oldham) said he ap- 
proached this subject from the point of 
view of a humble economist and a lover 
of peace. He was also a lover of economy 
in regard to warlike preparations. He 
had no wish to make himself a nuisance 


| to the Minister for War, but he hoped 


to be able to extract from him a little 
comfort for his soul on the question of the 
very large preparations which it ap- 
peared to him the Government were 
making for the military defence of the 
country. If there was one thing which 
he spoke about more than another at the 
general election it was what he con- 


‘ceived to be the very gross wastefulness 
i . 
of the late Government, and he believed 


almost all hon. Members sitting on the 
Ministerial side joined in that chorus 
upon a thousand platforms. He thought 
it was extremely probable that nearly 
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all the right hon. Gentlemen on the 
Government Front Bench uttered similar 
sentiments. If there had been a very 
gross wastefulness in what the last 
Government did, that pre-supposed that 
a new Government ought to make a 
very great reduction. If they had to 
go back to their constituencies and 
after all the statements they made as 
to the enormous expenditure of the 
last Government they had to confess 
that the present Government could not 
carry on with very much less, then he 
thought they owed an apology to hon. 
Gentlemen on the Opposition side. He, 
however, was not going to make any 
apology for having said that, for he 
was going to stick to it. They expected 
something more in the way of reduction 
from the Liberal Government. He under- 
stood that the Secretary for War had 
arranged for what he called a striking 
force of 160,000 men. He had been 
told that that was a great deal larger 
than had ever been provided before, and 
he wished the right hon. Gentleman to 
explain why, when the circumstances of 
the Empire were such that everything 
appeared to be perfectly calm and 
hopeful, they were required to provide 
such an enormous force. Then there 
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was the question of the troops in the | 


regimental stations in various parts of 
the world. Theright hon. Gentleman had 
said that if any reductions were made 
in the Army it would have to be in the 
forces abroad. There was also the 
question of the Army in India, where he 
thought the Government would be quite 
justified in reducing the number. Dur- 
ing the South African war a very con- 
siderable number of men were brought 
away from India. At that time if a 
certain Empire had wished to attack 
them that was the moment to do it. 
But obviously that Empire did not 
wish to attack them and, therefore, they 
were not in fear of any such danger. 
That danger had now been practically 
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He noticed that the right hon. 
Gentleman intended bringing back some 
troops from South Africa, but he under- 
stood they were not to be disbanded, 
but retained in England. It appeared 
to him that the 14,000 now being re- 
tained in South Africa were not wanted 
there. As to the Mediterranean stations 
he thought a large number of troops 
both at Malta and Gibraltar might be 
withdrawn, because they had now fewer 
men-of-war in the Mediterranean, and 
consequently it was not necessary to 
keep up such a large establishment of 
troops there. He appealed to the Minis- 
ter for War to make considerable re- 
ductions in those various quarters. The 
present Government, he knew, did not 
wish to go to war with other countries, 
but they could not expect to remain 
in office eternally, and if they left behind 
a tremendous striking force, a Party 
might come into power with predatory 
instincts, and then they would have 
ready to hand an instrument to use in a 
way which might be very injurious and 
disastrous to this country. He had only 
risen to clear his conscience and try 
to get a little comfort as a sincere lover 
of peace and an economist, and he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would be 
able to say something as to the future 
prospects of such reductions ashe 
had in his mind and which would 
give a great deal of pleasure to a great 
many hon. Members on the Ministerial! 
side of the House. 


Mr. WYNDHAM asked whether it 


_would not be advantageous at this stage 


removed, and it would be a very reason- | 


able thing under the circumstances to 
make a considerable reduction 
forces of India, and that would be an 


immense advantage to the very poor | 


people of India. There was another 
quarter in which they were keeping a 
large number of troops for apparently 
no reason whatever, and that was South 


Mr. Bright. 


in the ' 


that the right hon. Gentleman should 
answer the question as to the position of 
the Yeomanry. The right hon. Gentleman 
last year said that the Yeomanry were 
to have precisely the sam» conditions and 


emoluments as they then enjoyed. Was 
that to be so ? 
Mr. HALDANE said that the £5 


horse allowance would be paid to th 
Association, but if a man rode his own 
horse the Association would have to pass 
on tohim the £5. <Asto the horse that 
had to be destroyed, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer authorised him to say that 
the old rule would be the rule of the 
future. The State would bear the charge 
| up to £40, 
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Mr. SEDDON (Lancashire, Newton) 
expressed his sympathy with the argu- 
ment of the hon. Gentleman opposite 
who had pleaded for economy. It was as 
an economist that he himself supported 
the Territorial Army scheme. He looked 
upon that as the only buffer between 
this country and conscription. Those 
who wanted to avoid conscription ought 
to give all the support they could to mak- 
ing the Terr torial a real scheme. Those 
who listened to the speech of the hon. 
and gallant Member for South Mon- 
mouthshire would have much sympathy 
with the appeal he made on behalf of 
Wales. Whether it was owing to the 
conditions laid down he did not know, 
but he had a strong feeling that Welsh- 
men were not satisfied and that the 
response would not be in accordance 
with the requirements of the right hon. 
Gentleman. He would warn the right 
hon. Gentleman that he had to be 
very careful, so far as Lancashire was 
concerned. They might differ among 
themselves as to religious education 
and other questions; they might differ 
about the supremacy of Liverpool and 
Manchester; but their county pride 
was, like Cesar’s wife, above suspicion. 
The people of Lancashire would not 
tolerate anything to the detriment of 
that particular county. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Woodstock had said that he did 
not think promotion from the ranks 
would be regarded with favour by the 
rank and file. Since he himself called 
attention to this matter last week he 
had had considerable correspondence 
with non-commissioned officers. from 
which it appeared that there was a strong 
feeling that the men in the ranks should 
have greater opportunity of rising to 
the commissioned ranks than they had 
at present. The Minister for War had 


stated that it was part of the policy of , 


the Army Council to encourage promo- 
tion from the ranks, and he took it that 
that was the right hon. Gentleman’s 
own sentiment. In the Militar, Mail 
af Friday, 6th March, he found the 


following statement— 


‘An extraordinary letter, it is stated, has 
been sent to the general officers commanding 
the territorial divisions pointing out that no 
one is to be recommended for commission in 
the new force unless he is a gentleman by birth 
and socially fitted to be received in the officers’ 


- 2? 


mess of the Regular Army. 
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It was because it had been stated that 
the letter had been sent from the War 
Office that he rose to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether that was correct. 
The right hon. Gentleman would admit 
that the old idea of the aristocracy of 
birth 





Mr. HALDANE: 


any such letter. 


I know nothing of 


Mr. SEDDON said he took the right 
hon. Gentleman’s word, of course. He 
hoped it would be verified when the right 
hon. Gentleman made inquiries at the 
War Office. He thought there was 
something more in this than the right 
hon. Gentleman was aware of, and he 
would be glad if that was not so. The 
old idea of “ gentleman by birth” had 
passed away, and it was the aristocracy 
of brains that was wanted in the Army. 


Mr. HALDANE: I can give the hon. 
Member the assurance that the War 
Office is no party to the sertiment con- 
tained ir that letter. We will give every 
man a chance according to his capacity, 
and there is nothing further from our 
mind than the restriction indicated in 
the speech of the hon. Member. 


Mr. SEDDON said it was not his 
statement. It was a statement circu- 
lated in a military journal. He was 
trving to popularise the Territorial Army 
scheme, believing it was a bulwark against 
conscription. It needed no argument to 
show the need of having all ranks, both 
commissioned and non-commissioned, 
open to men in every walk of life. The 
right hon. Gentleman had stated that he 
wanted the Territorial Army to be a 
replica of the Regular Army ; he wanted 
to have in it artillery, engineers, in- 
fantry and Yeomanry. He thought the 
right hon. Gentleman would get many 
skilled artisans who, from the engineering 
point of view, would be able to give much 
valuable help which many of those who 
were called gentlemen by birth would 
not be able to render. He was preferring 
no charge against those who were making 
that distinction ; he knew that they were 
not snobs. There were many young men 
who were ambitious and anxious to get 


'on, and if they were willing to give their 


knowledge in building up the Territorial 
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Army, the right hon. Gentleman should do 
everything he could to popularise the 
Force and to remove the suspicion that 
it was going to be a class preserve for 
gentlemen of birth so far as the com- 
missioned ranks were concerned. He 
would advise the right hon. Gentleman 
to get somebody to sub-edit War Office 
advertisements. The attestation 
sent out was no credit to anyore at the 
War Office, but he exonerated the right 
hon. Gentleman from blame. 
the existing suspicion removed so that 
the Territorial Army scheme 


Sup ply 
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would like to see the day when it would 


be no longer necessary to maintain 
armies and garrisons at all, but that 


day was far distant. Being a sane 
Imperialist who recognised the responsi- 


bilities and duties falling upon us, he 


‘felt that there was an obligation on 


} 


every citizen of this country to con- 
tribute in some manner to the fulfilment 


| of those responsibilities and duties. He 


‘had listened to the speech which the 


He wanted | 


would | 


realise the right hon. Guntleman’s in- | 
tentions and save the country from the | 


blight of conscription 


*Mr. COCHRANE (Ayrshire, N.) said 


‘than in his recollection. 


he began his military career under a very | 
distinguished officer who joined a High- | 
land regiment as a boy, served in various | 


ranks, got the Victoria Cross, 


and | 


eventually became commanding officer | 


of the regiment. That was an example 
of what a British soldier had been able 
to do in the past. 


Mr. SEDDON said he had simply 
referred to a statement which had 
been circulated, and with respect to 
which he had received a great number 
of letters. 


*Mr. COCHRANE expressed the hope 
that the ventilation of the subject would 
sweep away the cobwebs. 
in the warmest terms of his first com- 
manding officer; he was a gentleman 
in every sense of the word. He rose 
from a humble position 
crofters of Scotland and was an exceed- 
ingly gallant soldier. There were many 
such in the Army, and everyone was 
received by his brother officers on terms of 
equality. Capable, zealous, and efficient 
young men should have a chance of 
rising to the commissioned ranks; _ still 
he believed it was not every soldier who 
was qualified for the post of officer. 


disquieted at the Army Estimates; he 
would like to see a reduction in the 
garrisons all over the country, and also 
a reduction in the troops in India, and 


in the garrisons abroad. [AN Hon. 
MempBer: Hear, hear!] The hon. 
Gentleman cheered that. He himself 


Mr. Seddon. 


among the | 


The | 
hon. Member for Oldham was somewhat | 


right hon. Gentleman made in July, 1906 

-and a very generous speech it was— 
in which he said that he had found the 
Army in a more satisfactory condition, 
both in point of quality and quantity, 
Well, was the 
Army in a satisfactory condition now ? 
What did the man in the street—who, 
after all, was the man to be consulted— 
sav was the result of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s scheme? The right 
Gentleman in 1906 described the Army 
then as thoroughly effective and efiicient 
and it was now reduced —— 


} 
non, 


Mr. HALDANE: I said, on the con- 


‘trary, that it was perfectly inefficient. 


*Mr. COCHRANE said that the words 
the right hon. Gentleman used in March, 
1906, were that the Army had never been 
ina more eflicient condition. He thought 
at the time that it was very generous 


| for the right hon. Gentleman to say so. 


He could speak | 


Mr. HALDANE: I said that the 


Army as a whole was in a verv highly 


| unsatisfactory condition. 


| 





*Mr. COCHRANE thought he would 
be able to persuade the right hon. 
Gentleman that he was more generous 
then than now. The man in the street 
said that the Army had been reduced 
by thirteen battalions of infantry, and 
that two battalions of the Guards had 
been reduced. 


Night battalions 
battalion of Guards. 


Mr. HALDANE: 


of infantry and one 


*Mr. COCHRANE said that as a Scots- 
man he deplored particularly the re- 
duction of one battalion of the Scots 
Guards. The Army as a whole had 
been reduced by 20,000 men; and as the 
right hon. Gentleman reduced the 
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Regular Army, he had increased pari 
passu the length of service. 


Mr. HALDANE: The terms of service 
under the late Government were nine 
with the colours and three in the Re- 
serve. That had been altered to three 
and nine. I changed it to seven and five. 


Mr. COCHRANE said that the changes 
were somewhat puzzling; they altered 
like a kaleidoscope. At any rate the 
right hon. Gentleman, not content with 
reducing the numbers of the Regular 
Army, had parti passu reduced the Re- 
serve. Everyone who saw the Reserves 
who went out to South Africa knew 
that these men had served in the Regulars 
for a number of years, and had then gone 
back into civil life. They returned to 
the ranks with a good knowledge of 
discipline, and with physical strength 
which made them capable of taking the 
field at once. He feared that in the 
future there would not be that class or 
number of men to be counted upon. 
Did the right hon. Gentleman realise 
the great extent of the dislike to the 
Territorial Force? Recently during a 
visit to Scotland he asked how the Terri- 
torial Force was getting on, and the 
answer was not at all, what with the 
fine of £5 in case a man failed to give 
due notice if he wanted to leave, and 
what with the attestation form which in 
almost every line had the word “ punish- 
ment,” which was a euphemism for im- 
prisonment. He ventured to say that, 
so far as his fellow-countrymen were 
concerned, these were not conditions 
which would prove sufficiently attrac- 
tive to induce them to join the Terri- 
torial Force. He did not want to join 
in the battle of the nations which had 
taken place; but one hon. Member had 
spoken of the disabilities which Wales 
had been put under, and he would speak 
for a moment of Scotland. The right 
hon. Gentleman had deprived Scotland 
of its only cavalry regiment on very 
insufficient grounds. The right hon. 
Gentleman had told the House that that 
was because of the insanitary condition 
of the barracks at Piershill; but he re- 
placed the cavalry with a battery of 
field artillery not much less in numerical 
strength than the cavalry regiment. 
Then the garrison artillery had been 
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reduced by | 1,000 men, and how 
did that affect Scotland? He would 


compare Scotland with gallant little 
Wales. The number of garrison artillery 
in Scotland had been reduced nominally 
to 253 rank and file, but actually to 
only 150 men and those 150 men had 
to garrison Leith Fort, Inchkeith, 
Kinghorn, Aberdeen, the Forth Bridges, 
and three stations on the Clyde. It 
was no wonder that he was told that 
at a recent grand parade at Leith Fort 
there was one non-commissioned officer 
and nine men in garrison of the Fort 
which was meant to protect Edinburgh 
against attack. 


Mr. HALDANE: There is Inchkeith. 


*Mr. COCHRANE: But the 150 men 
have to garrison Leith Fort, Kinghorn, 
Aberdeen, three stations on the Clyde 
for the defen-e of Glasgow, as well as 
Inchkeith. 


Mr. HALDANE: There is a large 


number of Volunteer garrison artillery. 


*Mr. COCHRANE said he was talking 
about Regular artillery. The right hon. 
Gentleman must have often enjoyed 
hospitality in different parts of Scotland, 
and he must have heard complaints that 
there were nominally only 253—actually 
150—garrison artillery for the detence 
of Scotland, from the Orkneys to Berwick- 
on-Tweed and the Clyde, while Wales 
made a loud complaint that she had only 
340 garrison artillery and Ireland 741. 


Mr. HALDANE: 


Volunteers. 


Ireland has no 


*Mr. COCHRANE said he was glad 
the right hon. Gentleman held so much 
trust in the Volunteers, but he asked if 
it was not the truth that the men in 
Scotland were resigning and flocking 
out of the Volunteers and not enrolling 
in the new Territorial Force? That was 
the information he had received. As 
he had said, they had no Regular cavalry 
in Scotland, and he would press on the 
right hon. Gentleman the importance 
of that to Scotland and to the nation 
generally. Scotland had proved a very 
good training ground for cavalry and 
mounted infantry as had been shown 
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duringtthe manceuvreslast autumn of Lor] 
Tullibardine’s Lovat’s Scouts and the Fife 
Light Horse. After all, Scotsmen made 
exceedingly good cavalry soldiers. As to 
guns, the right hon. Gentleman had 
spoken about arming the Territorial 
Force with guns which appeared to be 
the old 15-pounders with an altered 
carriage. But had they the same trajec- 
tory and muzzle velocity, and the same 
effective range as the German gun? The 
right hon. Gentleman said that it had a 


{COMMONS} 





range of 5,800 yards, but that did not 
correspond with the Answer which he 
had given to a Question that session. 
The right hon. Gentleman was asked 
what was the effective range of the gun, 
and he stated that the mere distance the 
shells travelled was about the same, but 
the lighter projectile had a less effective 
range than the heavier one, the re “a 


ane of the air op-rating more rapidly, 
an! consequently there wa; a difference | 
of 1,009 yar 's in th» effective range, the 
shrapnel bullets giving a higher degree of | 
momentum. There was a difference | 
of 1,000 yards in effective range. | 
The right hon. Gentleman could not | 
say that this gun was effective at a | 
range of nearly 6,000 yards. | 





Mr. HALDANE: You mean the | 
18-pounders. | 


Mr. COCHRANE: Then why did not | 
the right hon. Gentleman arm the Terri- | 
torial Force with the more effective | 
weapon? If he sent out the Territorial | 
Force to fight with a weapon which was | 
outranged it would prove a very ex- 
pensive target for the enemy’s guns. 


Mr. HALDANE: The range is more 
than that of the German gun. 


Mr. COCHRANE said that the tra- 
jectory of the German gun was far flatter 
than that of our gun, and it was a more 
effective weapon altogether. 


Mr. HALDANE: The right hon. 
Gentleman is confusing the rifling with 
the trajectory. 


Mr. COCHRANE said that the right 
hon. Gentleman would not dispute that 
whereas the altered gun was only capable 
of firing six aimed rounds and twelve 


Mr. Cochrane. 
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unaimed rounds per minute, the more 
modern guns could fire twenty unaimed 
and twelve aimed rounds per minute, 
thus giving much more efficiency to the 
18-pounder than to the converted 15- 
pounder gun. All he could say was that 
if the right hon. Gentleman found a 
difficulty in getting skilled artisans— 
the very class of men most to be desired— 
who were willing to give up time to learn 
artillery shooting he should give them an 
efficient weapon with which to go to war. 
With regard to the supply of officers, he 
did not know how short they were at the 
present moment as it was difficult to 
make out, but that there was a con- 
siderable shortage and always had been 
was an established fact. How did the 
right hon. Gentleman propose to make 
it up? By taking young men from the 
schools and universities and putting 
them in command of men. The fact, 
however, that a man was in uniform, 
was well conducted and intelligent, did 
not make him a good officer. He 
must have a knowledge of men and have 
been with them in their games and in 
the field, slept out in the open with 
them, and watched Tommy Atkins 
in every condition of his life, and not only 
have watched him, but know when not to 


‘see him, which was a great thing in a 


British officer. That was what made an 
officer—not the fact that he was a 
pedant or a scholar, but that he was a 
man. They would not get that class 
of man by taking young men from the 
universities and putting them through 
a few months classes. Why did not 
the War Office do as they did in the 
Navy, and take young men as at Osborne 
and Portsmouth and train them into 
efficient officers by a long course of 
training in their earliest years? They 
would not get officers by suddenly 
bringing them out into the field in an 
inexperienced condition and not knowing 
how to handle men in camp or field. 
These young men, moreover, would be 
liable to enteric or fever, and _ it 
was cruel to take them in case of 
an emergency and put them in 
command of men. He would also like 
to call the right hon. Gentleman’s 
attention to the shortage of horses in the 
Army, and to ask him how he proposed to 
deal with it now that the ‘bus horses 
which formed the nucleus of cur supply 
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and the greatest strength of our artillery | 
in South Africa would be no longer | 
available in the numbers that they were | 
before. 
‘his reserve of horses, a matter which was 
of great importance to the artillery and | 
cavalry? The right hon. Gentleman had | 
promised to deal with this question | 
several times, but he had never done so. 
Every foreign Army had a reserve of 
horses, sometimes on a very large scale. | 


Of course, they could not ask the right | 


hon. Gentleman to go into such a wide 
scheme as they had, but the tenant 


farmers in England, Scotland, and Ireland | 
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enormous majority in this House and in 
the country. He would bring back the 
discussion for a moment if he were allowed 
to the position in which it was put by 
/his hon. friend the Member for Oldham, 
who asked why this huge force should 
| be supplied ? ‘He would not have inter- 
_vened in this debate, but that last night 
| when he was trying to put this point the 
/¢ lock arrived at a quarter past eight and 
the right hon. Gentleman felt it his duty 
to move the closure upon him. [Oppost- 
TION cheers.] Yes, he was always glad 
when his Tory friends wanted to see him 
closured. 


were always available and ready to| 


bring up and train young horses if they | 
were given something towards their | 
keep, and then they could be registered | 


for use in time of war. He thought 
the right hon. Gentleman should consider 
whether he could not make use of that 
material. The right hon. Gentleman 


was starving the Army in regard to| 


men, guns, and horses for the artillery 


Sm F. BANBURY (City of London) : 
We were expressing our sympathy with 
you. 


*Mr. BYLES: I beg the hon. Baronet’s 
pardon. Iamalways glad of sympathy. 
[t seemed to us that it was rather a harsh 
measure. [Cries of “‘No,” and of “ Thisis 
not the House of Lords.’’] 


and the cavalry, and was apparently | 


looking forward to the day when the 


burden of these things would fall, not. 
upon himself, but upon hon. and right | 
hon, Gentlemen at present on the Oppo- | 
sition side of the House. 


Mr. BYLES (Salford, N.) said the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down began 


his speech by saying that the Army for 
which they were going to vote that night | 


an enormous sum of money was not big 
enough, and he finished his speech by 
telling them that the right hon. Gentle- 
man was starving the Army in the matter | 
of men, horses, and guns. That was a) 
characteristic remark to come from those | 
benches. The typical Tory always. 
wanted the Army and Navy bigger and 
bigger and bigger, and if both “of them 
were doubled to-morrow hon. Gentlemen 
opposite would criticise the Government 
for not increasing them. 


ever confessed that it was possible to have | 
too big an Army or Navy. Happily the | 
Party to which the hon. Gentleman be- 
longed was now a miserable minority 
and could hardly rake together a three- | 


He was sure | 
they would, and not one of them had | 


| men. 


*Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order. It 
is not desirable to make reflections upon 
the closure which has been adopted by 
this House 


| *Mr. BYLES regretted that he ~had 
said something that was not wise, but 
he was simply excusing himself for 
troubling the House again so soon on 
the same subject. He would not com- 
plain of the right hon. Gentleman at all, 
and the Government which he adorned 
had no stronger well wisher he could 
assure him than himself, and nobody re- 
_cognised more than he did the great and 
laborious industry and the conscientious- 
ness that the right hon. Gentleman had 
shown in the conduct of his Department. 
They all wished him success, but his hon. 
friend had brought back the discussion to 
this question, which, he maintained, was 
the important question in ‘discussing the 
Army. Why had this Regular Army 
to be so large, and what was it for ? 
| They had never yet had any explanation 
‘of why the country wanted 160,000 
He thought the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself said two years ago that he 


figure minority for any division at all, | could give no reason for its being so big. 


and he congratulated the country that | 
another Party animated by totally 


different ideas and desires had now a 


He took it as he found it. He also 
| said he depended upon policy, and was de- 
termined by the demands of his colleagues, 
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the Secretary for India, the Secretary 
for the Colonies, and the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. But he was a Cabinet 
Minister, and he ought to be able to 
tell them what 160,000 men were wanted 
for. Whom did we want to kill, whose 
houses did we want to burn, whose crops 
to destroy? That was the question. 
He maintained, as he had said. before, 
that the pledges which the Government 
gave before they came into power, he 
would not say were being violated, 
but they were not being kept. It was 
these pledges perhaps more than any- 
thing else which brought them over 
from the benches opposite to that side 
of the House and put the right 
hon. Gentlemen into his position. The 
right hon. Gentleman and his colleagues 
now enjoyed the luxury of power and 
the sweets of office, and he thought 
that the pledges which were quoted 
last night by his hon. friend who moved 
the reduction, and which had _ been 
frequently quoted by himself and others, 
ought to be justified by the Estimates 
which were put before the House of 
Commons, in regard to both the Army 
and the Navy. They wanted the whole 
military scale to be lowered, and those 
were the words of the Prime Minister 
himself. He said when he was in oppo- 
sition that they must have a lower scale 
of military expenditure. That was what 
the House of Commons wanted and 


must impress upon any Government, 


and that was what he was now trying 
to impress upon this Government. 
There was one further point that he 
desired to make, and that was by this 
vast expenditure of naval and military 
expenditure they were really straining 
the taxable resources of the country. 
He could never forget where this money 
came from, and he was afraid too many 
of them were too ready to forget that 
there was no treasure chest inherited 
from a distant past, there was no reservoir 
built by a kind fairy out of which this 
money was obtained, but it came out 
of the pockets, and out of the earnings 
of the poor, and the very poor, of this 
country. He did not put it so high as 
to say that the country could not afford 
this expenditure, because after the ex- 
perience of the Boer War it would be 
rash for anyone to say that there was 
anything which this country could not 


Mr. Byles, 
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bear, but they were burdens which 
the poor had to bear, and which they 
ought not to bear. They were burdens 
which they need not bear, and which 
were imposed upon them for other 
people’s benefit and not for their own, 
because all this insurance money as it 
was called, and all these munitions of 
war were for the defence of property. 
They had no property. [A Labour 
MemBER: Workhouses.] His hon. friend 
said that they had the workhouses, and 
he agreed that that was all the property 
they had, and therefore, in the interest 
of the poor taxpayer he maintained 
that it was the bounden duty of a Liberal 
Government to reduce the scale of 
expenditu:e upon military matters. As. 
the money was to a large extent raised 
by a system of indirect taxation, we 
took taxes from the poor without their 
knowing it or feeling that they were 
paying. That was a most mischievous 
method, and if the poor knew that a 
part of the money they were spending 
on sugar, tea, tobacco, and beer was 
really being spent in maintaining barracks 
full of soldiers whom they did not want, 
and of whom they did not feel the need, 
and upon the disbandment of whom 
they would not feel one qualm of fear, 
they would not suffer the system to go 
on. He said that in taking the money 
from the poor in that way they were 
taking it, he would not say dishonestly, 
but we were supporting our Army by means 
which were not justified. In his view on 
this subject he had tle support of a very 
large ntmber of Members of this Howe. 


An HON. MEMBER: Seventy-five. 


Mr. BYLES: No, not :e:enty-five, but 
175. They did not always consider them- 
selves entitled to try to destroy their 
Government. They had some hopes of its 
reform, and they knew that if they 
got out of the frying-pan they would 
fall into the fire. But it was not only 
a large number of Members of that 
House who held these views; if they 
went to the country they would find that 


-these views were extensively held. He 


now appealed to the leaders of the 
Liberal Party, and to the Government 
supported by the Liberal Members. 
He would remind the right hon. Gentle - 
man that only a week or two ago the 
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organised forces of Liberalism, drawn 
from every quarter of the country, 
nimely, the National Liberal Federation, 
had passed a strong resolution in support 
of these views. The great Liberal news- 
papers of the country, daily, weekly, 
country and Metropolitan, day hy day, 
and week by week, were muintaining 
that the Army should be reduced. But 
even that was not all he might appeal 
to. If they went back to the names of 
past statesmen who had made speeches 
on this subject, they would find these 
views abundantly supported. From the 
days of Sir Robert Peel and Lord John 
Russell, through the days of Gladstone 
and Sir William Harcourt on one 
side, and of Mr. Disraeli and Lord 
Randolph on the other, they found 
that the utterances of these eminent 
and experienced statesmen might be 
quoted in support of the views he now 
advanced. Therefore, he appealed to 
the right hon. Gentleman not only to 
remember his own Party, the newspapers 
which supported him, and the National 
Liberal Federation, but to realise that all 
the moral and intellectual leaders of the 
country, or very many of them at any 
rate, were in favour of the position which 
he and others in that House took up. 
Would they be in great peril, said an 
eminent Member of the other House a 
few days ago, if they reverted to the 
scale of expenditure which they indulged 
in ten years ago? Was there anybody 
who believed that we should be risking 
our freedom if we reduced our expendi- 
ture to what it was when Mr. Gladstone 
was in power and when the last Liberal 
Government was in office ? 


An HON. MEMBER: Name? 

Mr. BYLES: Lord Courtney, a min | 
than whom none wes more entitled to the | 
respect of his fellow-countrymen. If the | 
Liberal Perty wes to live, it would have to | 
return to its evrlierand be‘ter traditions ; | 
it must keep its pledges ; it must husband 
its resources ; it must lighten the burdens 
of the poor; it must show an eximple, 
not of international jealousies, but of 
international friendship. He had spoken 
strongly, he hoped not too strongly, 
but he could assure his right hon. friend 
that he had spoken more in sorrow thin 
inanger. He was a staunch and stalwart 
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friend of the Liberal Government, and 
he was deeply attached to the ancient 
principles of the p:rty to which he 
belonged—the principles of peace, re- 
trenchment, and reform. 


(Army Estimates). 


Mr. COURTHOPE (Sussex, Rye) said 
he would like to draw the attention 
of the right hon. Gentleman to a speech 
of his made in 1906, when he used 
these words, reported in Hansard on 
8th March of that year— 

“ Our Army was never more efficient than at 
the present time. Our Army is now on a 
better foundation as regards organisation, and 
a better foundation as regards the know]edge of 
officers—and I include cavalry and infantry 
officers just as much as engineers and artillery— 
than it has been at any previous period.” 


Mr. HALDANE: I said that it was 
in a more satisfactory position than it 
had been before, but that I hoped that 
it would be still more efficient. 


Mr. COURTHOPE said he would not 
pursue that argument, but he took the 
opportunity of drawing the attention 
of the right hon. Gentleman to the 
words he had used on a former occasion. 
He wanted, for a moment, to criticise 
what he called the musketry policy 
of the War Office at the present time. 
When he said musketry policy, he 
meant the training of the Regular 
soldier and the Auxiliary soldier to 
shoot, and the means with which he was 
supplied to shoot, namely, the rifle 
and ammunition. He wanted to confine 
himself to that policy because it was 
the policy which the present Govern- 
ment pursued. He ventured to say 
that they were getting dangerously 
behind the times, in the whole 
mitter of the musketry of the 
soldier. They were friling to make 
the best ue of the ma‘eri | at their 
disposal, namely, the hands and eyes of 





the troops they had to train. They 
were not supplying such weapons 
and ammunition as would enable 


those hands and eyes to be used 
to the best advantage. It seemed, as 
far as one could judge from the state- 
ments which the right hon. Gentleman 
made, and from the Army Orders which 
had been issued as to musketry regula- 
tions, and so on, that extreme accuracy 
of fire was not desired at all by the. 
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the right hon. Gentleman and his present 
advisers, but that it was sufficient if the 
fire of the soldier was kept within a 
sufficient “angle of error” to use the 
technical expression. He really thought 
that was quite wrong. It might be 
right to say that a soldier was a toler- 
ably good shot if he fired within 
a certain distance of the object, but he 
should be able to shoot nearer and so 
become a better shot. It might be 
good shooting for a man to hit a battery 
of artillery at a distance of 1,000 yards, 
but it would be better if he could hit a 
single horseman at the same range. 
It was simply a question of degree, and 
it was not, in the least, for any party 
to say that we should be satisfied with 
a certain degree of musketry efficiency. 
The whole tendency of modern warfare 
—and it should convince the right 
hon. Gentleman—was that extreme accu 
racy of fire was extremely necessary. 
In Germany they insisted on special 
musketry training under special conditions 
for 10 per cent. of their infantry, and the 
importance of this training was recognised 
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killed or wounded over forty officers, 
and never touched anybody else. He 
cited this example to show the import- 
ance that should be attached to extreme: 
accuracy of fire in certain portions of the: 
Army. In any case, if they could not 
get a large number of men to attain a 
degree of extreme efficiency, at all 
events they ought to train some to 
attain the highest degree of efficiency of 
which they were capable, and for that 
reason they must provide them with 
plenty of opportunities for practice ; 
they must encourage them to the best 
of their powers to become efficient with 
the rifle; they must give them good 
weapons and good ammunition. But 
the Government were not doing any of 
those things. He did not wish to say 
that their modern rifle and ammunition. 
|were really bad, but they were not 
jimproving with the times. The right 
jhon. Gentleman knew what other 
/countries were doing; he had seen the 
| comparison between experts with various 
\rifles in the Palma match, in which 
| picked men were engaged. The differ- 





by other Continental nations—it was ence of rifle and ammunition was so 
realised in Japan, and by all the leading | great that our men had no chance at all 
Powers of the world. It was realised in | against the experts, who not only shot 
a very marked degree in the United | with much greater accuracy, but shot 
States of America; and he might quote | very much faster, because their Govern- 
one instance to show the great import- | ments, advancing with the times, had. 
ance, of at all events, a certain number of | provided them with the best rifle, the 
the troops being trained to extreme | sights of which could be focussed quickly. 
skill with the rifle. In the Spanish-| We had sights on our rifles which could 
American War in Cuba they had a very | not be focussed quickly, and which 
remarkable example of the value of | many eyes could not focus at all. The 
accurate shooting. A large portion of | fact remained that we did not do the 
the Spanish Army, he believed approxi- | best we could to provide our troops. 
mately a division, were moving from) with a rifle. The right hon. 


good 
| sad . . 
one position to another on one side of a | Gentleman was an expert in the question. 


ravine which for a number of miles|of emmunition and he knew very 
could not be crossed. It happened, he well that our service cartridge was 


believed by chance, that a single American | thoroughly out of date, owing to the 
scout was on the rocky ground on the | improvements which hed taken place 
other side of the ravine overlooking the | since our service cartridges were stocked. 
road. That single man happened to be | It was now possible to have greater range 
a very fine rifle shot. He was at a/and increased striking velocity. This 


| 
considerable range, but by his skill with | 


the rifle he succeeded in stopping the 
progress of the whole division. Now a 


involved higher pressure at the breech. 
He suggested that the right hon. Gentle- 
;man should consider the advisability 





man who was an ordinary shot would | of arranging the b!ock part of the breech 
have used all the ammunition he could | in connection with the loading breech 
and done very little damage; at all | of the rifle in such a way <s would give 
events, it was absurd to suggest that he the extra resistance to the pressure 
would have stopped the progress of a| which was required for high-velocity 
division. But this one American scout | powders. He asked the right hon. 


Mr. Courthope. 
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Gentleman to ask his advisers whether 
something could not be done mechinically 
and cheiply which would adapt ovr 
rifles to the extra pressure required 
for modern powders. He urged the 
right hon. Gentlemin to mike sure that 
in the m«tters msketry, 
and ammunition we should mirch with 
the times. At present we were behind 
out Colonies es well as other countries. 
We should always try to keep ahead 
of them in these matters 2s in others. 


of 


*Mr. MACKARNESS (Berkshire, 
Newbury) said he entirely agreed with 
what had fallen from the Labour Benches 
in praise of the Territorial Army as 
a bulwark against conscription in this 
country. He wished to ask a question 
with regard to the position of lords- 
lieutenant under the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s scheme. They were now the presi- 
dents of the County Associations a; well 
as lieutenants of the King. Would 
it not be right that an indication should 
be given them as to the inadvisability 
of taking part in party politics in 
their own counties? They were 
high officials appointed for great 
public purposes, some military and some 
judicial. It was their business to 
recommend gentlemen for appointments 
to the magisterial bench, and they were 
now the supreme officials for the pur- 
pose of managing, organising and_re- 
cruiting for the Territorial Army. Was 
it not advisable on grounds of public 
policy and of the success of the Terri- 
torial Army that they should in future 
abstain from publicly identifying them- 
selves with party politics in their own 
counties ? He believed it would now 
be in the jurisdiction of the War 
Office to give some directions as to 
the position which they should take up 
in this matter. He had in his own 
county a lord-lieutenant, who plunged 
publicly into party politics who hap- 
pened to share the views of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite; but his (Mr. Mac- 
karness’s) feelings would be the same 
if he happened to be a Liberal. These 
high officials were not placed in the 
position of representatives of the 
Crown to use it for the purpose of 
identifying themselves with either side 
of party politics. He would like to ask, 
and he thought he ought to have the 
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support of hon. Gentlemen opposite, why 
there was such a vast difference between 
the total Estimate for the Army and the 
total number of men voted now and the 
Estimates which were thought sufficient 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite a few years 
ago. He found that in 1895-1896 the 
Party opposite thought it sufficient to 
spend under £18,500,000 on the Army, 
and in the following year they spent 
only £18,269,000. In the year before 
the war, although there was a slight 
increase, the Estimates were only just 
over £19,000,000, and in the year the 
war broke out they were under 
£20,000,000. They, in that year of pro- 
found peace were spending £7,500,000 
more than that, and it was a peace which 
was secured by friendly treaties with 


other great Powers such a; had never 
been the case before. Only a week or 
two ago such a great authority as 


Lord St. Aldwyn had said he never 
remembered in the whole course of his 
experience a time when there was such 
hope of sustained peace as they enjoyed 
at present. From 1886 to 1896 the 
number of men thought sufficient for the 
Army was about 140,000, taking the mean 
number for the period. In 1897-8 when 
the Party opposite had been in office a 
couple of years,they were then satisfied 
with 156,000. There was, of course, 
a great increase during the war, but 
although the war had been over now 
for nearly five years, they had got 
nowhere near back to the numbers 
thought sufficient before the war. 
The Party opposite had always claimed 
to be the special custodians of 
the armaments and defences of the 
country. He put it to his right hon. 
friend that it lay upon the present Govern- 
ment to show what causes there were to 
justify the Estimates they were asked to 
vote, amounting to 185,000 men and 
£27,500,000. That was about 25,000 
men and £7,500,000 more than the 
Party opposite thought necessary before 
the war. That was a matter which 
appealed to Liberals not merely on the 
grounds of the needs of the taxpayers, 
but because they were pledged to great 
social reforms for the masses of the people 
which could only be carried out by 
the expenditure of money. There were 
only two ways of finding that money. 
One was by reducing taxation and 
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saving money on the expenditure on| Army would not afford any more military 
armaments, and the other was by increas- | training than the old Volunteers, and 
ing taxation in the way proposed by | the numbers would be less. The Duke 
the Tariff Reform scheme of hon. | of Norfolk’s Committee said that the Vol- 
Gentlemen opposite. He begged the/ unteers and the Militia were not good 
right hon. Gentleman to bear in mind | enough in musketry to face a serious 
that they meant, so far as they | foreign invasion ; at any rate, not success- 
could, to carry out not only a/ fully. The Territorial Force would be 
scheme of old-age pensions, but the | utterly useless for some time, and it was 
reduction of the sugar tax, one of which | going to be very expensive as well. The 
pressed heavily on the mass of the | right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
people, while the other was a reform | Forest of Dean had said that the artillery 
eagerly demanded by aged people in great | force of the Terroritial Army would not 
distress throughout the country. He! be of any use, and he agreed with him, 
did not see any way in which these | because it would take quite three years 
reforms could be carried out unless} to make a skilled artilleryman. The 
some large reduction could be made in | scheme of training was not only useless, 
the expenditure upon armaments, and | but it was not fair either to the employers 
it was on that ground that he begged | of labour or to the men. Employers 
the right hon. Gentleman to tell them | who allowed their men to go to camp 
what were the special grounds upon | for a fortnight would be placed at a 
which he justified this much larger | great disadvantage with their trade com- 
expenditure than was required a few | petitors who did not allow their men to 
years ago. /go to camp at all. The right hon. 
| Gentleman was asking 300,000 men to 
Mr. HUNT (Shropshire, Ludlow) said | take upon themselves the whole duty 
the hon. Member opposite had stated | of defending their country, and he was 
that in regard to the affairs of this | going to leave the rest of the able-bodied 
country there never was such a peaceful men to do nothing but shirk their first 
outlook as at present. He would re-! duty to their native land. They were 
mind the hon. Member that that was! asking those 300,000 men not only to 
what the Prime Minister said just before become the sole defenders of their 
the Franco-German War. ‘country, but to give up their only holi- 
day in the year. There were hundreds 
Mr. MACKARNESS said he was and thousands of able-bodied men with 
quoting Lord St. Aldwyn. plenty of leisure and money, who 
| were not going to do anything for the 
Mr. HUNT said that did not make | defence of their country. The plan 
any difference. They did not intend | was absolutely unfair, and it would 
to increase taxation upon the poor of | never work. The number of men was 
this country. Apparently a great many | not anything like enough, and the right 
hon. Members opposite wanted stil] | hon. Gentleman could not pretend that 
further reductions in the Army, but the | they would be sufficiently trained 
Regular Army had already been reduced | they would be quite useless to repel an 
by 21,000 men. Another hon. Member | invasion of this country. They had 
said he wanted peace, and not war. So| had sufficient warning from past and 
did everybody in the House, but if they | present military authorities as to the 
wanted peace they must be prepared | risk they ran of invasion. The whole 
for war. There was another great nation | scheme was an absolute farce, and if 
which possessed a comparatively small national disaster came upon them the 
part of the civilised world, and her in- | Minister for War would be criminally 
creasing population compelled her to find | responsible. 
some more land. Therefore this country 
had to take great care to preserve what| *Mr. BELLAIRS (Lynn Regis) seid he 
it had got. They had already re- | did not propose to follow the hon. Member 
duced the Regular Army, and he did|for Oldham and the hon. Member for 
not see what they had got in its place. | Salford in their disquisition about 
There was no doubt that the Territorial | economy. They posed as lovers of 


Mr. Mackarness. 
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economy and peace, and claimed a 
monopoly of it, ard like all lovers they 
protested too much. He had the charity 
to ascribe to all the Members of this House 
a love for economy and _ peace. 


questions put by the hon. Member for | 


the Newbury Division were answered 
in the Memorandum, which he sus- 
pected the hon. Member, had not read. 
He proposed to deal with one or two ques- 
tions which involved an increase in the ex- 
penditure. To the scientific mind of the 


Secreta:y for War the question must have | 
occurred whether in the near future the | 


Army should not be re-armed. He under- 
stood that the short rifle with breech 


action would only stand a pressure of | 
about 193 tons, whereas the Continental | 
and American ries would stand pressures | 


up to about 23 or 24 tons, and were there- 
fore capable of being adapted to high 
velocitizs. If adapted they could be 
used with a fixed sight up to 1,000 yards 
instead of 500 yards as in the case of our 
rifle. That was an enormous advantage 
in action. The cost of re-arming 
our infantry, he believed, would be 
£1,000,000. He called attention to the 
Memorandum of the Army Council, 
urging the necessity of practice in rapid 
firing under service conditions. He wes 
informed, however, that the number of 
rounds of ammunition per man for all 
purposes had been reduced by about 
17 per cent. from 300 rounds to 250. 


How was this consistent with the 
Memorandum ? He hoped he_ had 
been misinformed on _ this point. He 


wished to put another question in regard 
tothe large quantity of Kynoch’scordite, 
which was rejected because it had been 
treated with mercuric chloride. He wished 


to know whether that cordite had been | 


destroyed. He was told that during the 
last seven years the amount of Kynoch’s 
cordite supplied to the Army and Navy 
was 2,450 tons. He did not know when 
the firm commenced to mask the heat 
test with mercuric chloride, but the Navy 
had found this cordite so dangerous that 
all which had been doctore | with mercuric 
chloride had been destroyed. Supposing 


that all of it had been so treated, | 


and only 40 per cent. had been fired, 
there would be 60 per cent. left on their 


hands which had to be destroyed. This, | 


at £170 per ton, meant a loss to the two 


Services of £250,000, but he did not. 
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| suggest that all this cordite had been so 
treated with mercuric ch'oride. Had any 
claim been made against Messrs. Kynoch 
| for the immense loss to the taxpayers in- 
volved by this destruction of cordite ? 
He wished to know whether the reserves 
'of ammunition had been brought up to 
replace the cordite which had _ been 
'destroyed. A 12-inch cartridge of cor- 
‘dite took three months to dry, and, 
therefore, at the very earliest they would 
onlv get their first batch of cartridges 
three months after the first order. The 
provision of reserves could not be deferred 
| until war broke out. He hoped that the 
cordite which had been destroyed had 
been replaced by fresh. 


(Army Estimates). 


| 
| 


Viscount HELMSLEY (Yorkshire, N. 
| R., Thirsk) said he was glad that the ques- 
tion of cordite had been raised, and he 
' would like to hear the answer of the right 
hon. Gentleman. There was no greater 
well-wisher of the Territorial Army than 
himself, and he thought that so far 
the scheme had been progressing satis- 
factorily. He wished to know what 
was going to happen where existing 
regiments overlapped and were in the 
areas of two different County Associa- 
tions. He instanced the case of a 
regiment with two squadrons under one 
County Association, and two squadrons 
under another County Association, and 
asked whether he was right in coming 
to the conclusion from the Memorandum 
he had seen that the four squadrons 
would be administered by the County 
Association in whose district the head- 
quarters were situated. 


Mr. HALDANE was understood to 
state that each County Association 
would administer the squadrons in its 
own area. 


Viscount HELMSLEY said he was glad 
'to hear that explanation. That raised 
the question how they were going to 
get uniformity of equipment, and so 
on, if a regiment was to be run by two 
different bodies. He had seen nothing 
in the Memorandum on that point. 
Were there to be Joint Committees, and, 
if so, what regulations were to govern 
the appointment of the Committees? He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
give attention to this matter, as there 
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appeared to be some difficulty in con- 
nection with it. He had been informed 
in answer to a Question to the right 
hon. Gentleman that the school for 
Yeomanry officers at Netheravon had 
been abolished for junior officers. He 
thought it was a great pity ;that the 
right hon. Gentleman had (abolished 
that school for officers of all grades. 
The institution was very much ap- 
preciated by Yeomanry officers. The 
right hon. Gentleman did not say in 
his answer what rank of officer was stil] 
to be allowed to go there. He supposed 
it was abolished for every junior officer 
below the rank of captain. It was 
supposed that these officers would be 
able to get as good instruction with a 
cavalry regiment. That had been tried, 
and it had never been half so popular 
as the Yeomanry school. It stood to 
reason that officers of the regular cavalry 
had something else to do than to train 
Yeomanry officers; they were busy 
training their own junior officers and 
men, and they were not in a position 
to give the individual time and attention 
to junior Yeomanry officers which they 
were entitled to expect if they desired 
to become efficient. He understood the 
right hon. Gentleman to say that junior 
Yeomanry officers could go to the school 
at Netheravon for a refresher course. 
Would officers taking that refresher 
course be able to qualify themselves 
for promotion by obtsining a field 
officer’s certificate ? He wished to draw 
the attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
to the question of training manuals 
in connection with the different branches 
of the Territorial Army. In recent 
years the position had been very un- 
satisfactory. A sergeant or non-com- 
missioned officer who wished to qualify 
and make himself thoroughly acquainted 
with his work had to find the information 
he required in four or five different 


books. It was difficult for him to learn 
what was really necessary to be 
efficient. The right hon. Gentleman 


would confer a great boon if he would 
bring out a simple manual containing 
the rudiments of every branch the man 
was supposed to know. That would 
remove what non-commissioned officers 
felt was a great handicap in their work. 
*Mr. EVERETT (Suffolk, Woodbridge) 
said he wondered why the right hon. 
Viscount Helmsley. 


{COMMONS} 
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Gentleman when consolidating and unify- 
ing all the fighting forces in the country 
had not availed himself of the police a fine, 
numerous and well trained body of men, 
by placing them in the Territorial Army. 
In case of invasion there should surely be 
some place for them in the defence of the 
country. He rose, however, chiefly to 
protest in the name of his con- 
stituency against the continuous and 
enormous military and naval expendi- 
ture of this country. One of the most 
conspicuous of the many faults of the 
late Government was their reckless prodi- 
gality and extravagance in military and 
naval matters. Before the last general 
election Mr. Gibson Bowles wrote an 
interesting pamphlet on national finance 
in which he showed that in the previous 
ten years the cost of the Army and 
Navy in this country had _ been 
actually doubled. An interesting article 
had also been written by Lord Avebury 
in the Nineteenth Century Magagine of 
November 1905, in which he showed that 
the annual expenditure of this country 
on armaments in the previous ten years 
had increased by the enormous amount 
of £50,000,000. He showed further 
that we were not obliged to do this by 
the expenditure of other nations, but 
that it was we who had compelled other 
nations to increase their expenditure. 
It was we who had forced the pace. 
Lord Avebury set forth the startling 
fact that the increase in our expenditure 
on the Army and Navy in those 
ten years had exceeded that of Italy, 
France, Germany, and Russia, all 
put together. Therefore we were not 
only putting an enormous additional 
burden on the shoulders of our own in- 
dustrious folks at home, but driving the 
Governments of Europe to lay heavier 
burdens on the shoulders of their people. 
He had hoped that, when a Liberal 
Government came into power there 
would soon be a reduction in the bloated 
armaments of the last ten years. He 
could not express the bitterness of 
disappointment he felt that in the third 
year of the present Government, sup- 
ported by the largest majority that had 
ever sat within those walls, no very sub- 
stantial reduction in expenditure had yet 
been made. He earnestly entreated the 
right hon. Gentleman to do his level 
best to ensure that, before this Parliament 
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(Army Estimates), 1838 


separated and they had to go back to | one nation towards another, commmnica- 
their constituents, they would be able | tion between nation and nation wa; easier 
to report very considerable reductions | than before, and we were blessed with a 


in the expenditure on the 
services. 
country lay in its industries, not in 
its armaments;—not in its fight- 
ing people, but in its 


people, on whom lay the additional | had 
| <Tease 


burden of taxation. We had an income- 


tax of ls. in the £ in a time of peace. | 
He could remember when the income- | 


tax in a time of peace was only 4d. 


| 


| 


When the last Liberal Government was | 
in power and he had the honour of a) 
seat in Parliament, the income-tax had | 
got up to 8d., and now we saw it in a_ 


time of profound peace at ls. 
was last in Parliament, sugar, which 


When he | 


was one of the greatest necessities and | 
comforts of the people, was entirely free | 


from taxation, but now £6,000,000 of 
taxation was put on the poor people’s 
sugar-basins, and a considerable addi- 


tion made to the cost of their| 
tea. They wanted to have their sugar 


as free as before, and the tea duties 
reduced to the level at which they were 
before their friends opposite started 
on their career of prodigality and extra- 


vagance. It seemed to him that the 
Tories loved taxes, not in the con- 


crete; but they took a pleasure in 
swelling the expenditure of the country, 
especially that on the Army and Navy, 
from which no profit whatever came 


to the people, and thus made heavy 


taxes necessary. 
fortable 
of the hon. Gentlemen opposite and 
their friends in the Army and Navy, 
out of the pockets of the  tax- 
payers. 


It was true that com- | 
billets were found for some | 


mostly of poor people who lived in 


cottages, and who had to fight hard for 
their daily bread, and in their name he 
urgently appealed to the right hon. 
Gentleman and his colleagues to use 
their utmost endeavours to make sub- 
stantial reductions in the enormous 
expenditure on armaments which 
now prevailed in this 
expenditure which they had never seen 
anything like before. We were safe 
enough formerly relative to 
nations, and we were no safer now. 
We had advanced in civilisation, there 


He represented a constituency | 


fighting | Sovereign who was the best friend of peace 
The great strength of this of any Monarch in Europe. We believed, 


however, that our Gracious Sovereign’s 
efforts were heartily reciprocated by the 


producing | other rulers. And as we a; a nation 


set the example of vast in- 
in armaments, so we should 
set the example of a substantial reduc- 


tion of armaments. He urged upon 


| the Ministry to set their whole strength 


to doing this. They wanted this money 
for the use of the people, and for old age 
pensions. The right hon. Gentleman 
was spending £40,000,000 on the fighting 
services more than was spent ten or 
twelve years ago. This huge sum 
would give a pension of 5s. a 
week twice over to every old man 
and woman in the country. We were 
none the better for the enormous 
increAse of armaments, and the money 
spent on them should be used for 
increasing the comfort of the people, 


and to the advancement of social 
reform. He felt he owed it to 
his constituents to make this earnest 


entreaty for reduction. He besought 
the Minister for War to grant him 
the assurance with which he could 
go back to his constituents that. 
very ,substantial reductions would soon 
be made in the cost of the fighting 
services, and very large additions made 
to the comfort of the people with the: 
money thus saved. 


Sir IVOR HERBERT said he did not- 
know whether it was the intention to- 
take the vote for Vote 1 before the 
interruption of business, but with a view 
to facilitate the right hon. Gentleman’s. 
arrangements, he was willing to with- 
draw his Amendment. 


Mr. H.C. LEA (St. Pancras, E.) said he 
objected to the withdrawal of the Amend- 
ment. If it were withdrawn he would 


; move a reduction on his own account. 


country; in 


other | 


Lorp BALCARRES (Lancashire, Chor- 
ley) said that the hon. Member for the 
Woodbridge Division of Suifolk seemed. 


,to be rather anxious about meeting 
; : ne ation | his constituents sine he implored the 
Was an increasing spirit of friendliness of | Government to take such steps as would 
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justify him and his friends in meeting 
their constituents, and in saying that 
their pledges of economy and reduction 
in expenditure had been redeemed. 
The Estimates had been reduced, but 
it was quite true that this year the 
reductions effected by the right hon. 
Gentleman were solely owing to the 
fact that the undertaking of the late 
Government, as to the provision of 
artillery, had been fulfilled. There was, 
however, no net reduction in the present 
Estimates. What was more, so far 
from any reduction being possible in 
the next few years, the Army Estimates 
were going to rise again. The right 
hon. Gentleman could reduce the Army 
by a few thousand men, but he knew 
that the expenses connected with the 
disbandment of the regiments were very 
high ; and the right hon. Gentleman also 
knew that on account of the policy of 
Works Loans being dropped, progress 
with national works wa: falling into 
arrear. Next year and the year after, 
enormous sums of money would have to be 
found for public works such as barracks. 
Existing barracks had been neglected 
and more of them would have to be 
built, and the money found by the 
successors of the present Government. 
Then they must have a new rifle, which 
meant a million of money. Again, the 
Territorial Army, if conforming to the 
expectations and hopes of the Secretary 
for War, was going to cost far more money 
than was at present supplied by the 
Army Votes. It was just the same 
with the Navy. There was a_ small 
saving this year, but next year it appeared 
that they were to have five new battle- 
ships, so that no saving was possible 
or probable on the Navy expenditure. 
The same system was being pursued 
throughout the whole of the depart- 
ments of Government—a system of mort- 
gaging the future, and of living on post 
obits. So far from the reductions which 
the right hon. Gentleman and his friends 
had promised coming to pass, there would 
be in the near future a gigantic increase 
in the National expenditure, and the 
Army wsa going to take more than its 
share in that increase. At the present 
moment and under its present organ- 
isation, the equipment of the Territorial 
Army was not fit for war. They pre- 


Lord Balcarres. 
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tended that it was, but it was not. They 
were anxious, or ought to be anxious, 
to encourage as far as possible the 
Volunteer movement of this country, 
and in order to do so they paid com- 
pliments which were not justified by 
the efficiency of the Territorial Force. 
The right hon. Gentleman had assured 
them time after time, and it was on 
that assurance that legislation was ac- 
cepted last year, that the Territorial 
Army would have a grave responsibility 
placed upon it. Let them look at it from 
the equipment point of view. The 
rignt hon. Gentleman had uttered the 
truism that no artillery was of any use 
except the best ; that that was the arm 
in which of all others they could not afford 
to be second best. There had been no 
war during the past hundred years, 
since artillery was still in its infancy, 
in which the preponderance and super- 
iority of the gun had not shown its 
influence throughout the campaign ; and 
any Army which had an inferior gun 
was placed in a position of intolerable 
inferiority. The gun with which the 
Territorial Army was armed was a second 
class gun, not even a quick-firing gun. 
The right hon. Gentleman had spoken of 
it as if it were ; it was nothing of the sort. 
It was out-ranged. It was no good 
telling them how far a shot would go; 
the real thing was how far a shot would 
tell. The Territorial Army gun was 
effectively out-ranged by the gun with 
which in all probability that Army would 
be faced in the event of war. Then what 
about the training and efficiency of the 
men ? They had to undergo an annual 
training of twenty drills, of which ten 
must be out of doors. A drill was de- 
fined as one hour’s actual training, 
and the men might perform three drills 
in the day. That meant that an after- 
noon’s work would count three drills, 
so that in seven days they could get 
under the right hon. Gentleman’s scheme 
all the drill that was necessary apart 
from camp or artillery training. 


(Army Estimates). 


And, it being a quarter past Eight of 
the Clock, and there being Private 
Business set down, by direction of the 
CHAIRMAN OF Ways AND MEANS under 
Standing Order No. 8, further Proceeding 
was postponed without Question put. 
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LIVERPOOL CORPORATION BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
«That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


*Mr. HOLT (Northumberland, Hexham) 
said he had felt it his duty to take ex- 
ception to Clause 56, but he was glad to 
say that he had had a conference with the 
promoters, and they had undertaken to 
substitute the following clause— 

“The City Council may appoint out of their 
own number so many persons as they may 
think fit for the execution of any of the purposes 
of any local Act or Order for the time being in 
force within the city, which, in the opinion of 
such authority, would be better regulated and 
managed by means of a Committee; provided 
that a Committee so appointed shall in no case 
be entitled to borrow money or to make or levy 
any rate, or order any rate to be made or levied, 
or to enter into any contract, and shall be sub- 
ject to any regulations and restrictions which 
may be imposed by the City Council.” 

If his hon. friend the Member for the 
Everton Division, who he understood 
represented the promoters, would con- 
firm this undertaking he would be pleased 
to support the Bill instead of opposing 
it. 


Mr. HARMOOD-BANNER (Liver- 
pool, Everton) thought there was an 
undue nervousness as regards the effect 
of this clause. But the Corporation were 
perfectly ready to meet the objections 
that had been taken, and to accept the 
clause in the amended form. With 
regard to the objection taken by War- 
rington to Clause 16, he thought it was 
more a matter for Committee than for 
discussion on the Second Reading. 
Warrington had had the right to call 
upon Liverpool to supply water for twenty 
vears, end had not exercised that right. 
Now it was suggested that that term 
should be extended for three years, when 
the right should end. He thought that 
was giving Warrington as much as it was 
entitled to. But whether it was right 
or wrong, he would appeal to the hon. 
Member for Warrington not to raise it 
now, but to permit it to be dealt with in 
Committee. Objection was also raised 
to the Bill by Prescot, which felt strongly 
on the subject of the water clauses. But 
in this case also Committee was the 
proper place to deal with the question, 
and he therefore hoped the objection 
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on behalf of Prescot would not be pressed 
now. 


Corporation Bull. 


*Mr. CROSFIELD (Warrington) said 
he had been desired by the Corporation of 
Warrington to call the attention of the: 
House to the provisions contained in 
Clause 16 of the Bill. Under this clause it 
was proposed that the agreement which 
was entered into between the Corporations: 
of Liverpool and Warrington in 1887, 
and duly confirmed by Parliament, 
should be determined without the con- 
sent of the Corporation of Warrington. 
The Corporation of Warrington protested 
against this action on the part of the 
Corporation of Liverpool. They urged 
that when an agreement had been arrived 
at between important public authorities, 
and sanctioned by Parliament, it should 
not be open to one of these authorities 
to ask for its recision. As to what the 
hon. Member for Everton had said as to. 
this being a matter for Committee, he felt 
that it was of such very deep and vital 
importance to Warrington that he ought 
to enter a protest on the Second Reading. 
But an appeal had been made by the 
Chairman of Ways and Means that he 
should not press the matter further at 
present, but should agree to its being 
considered upstairs in Committee. He: 
was very happy to agree to the suggestion 
of the hon. Member for Everton without 
in any way withdrawing the protest 
he was bound to make as a matter of 
principle on the Second Reading of the 
Bill. 


Mr. SEDDON who had _— given 
notice of Motion for the rejection 
of the Bill, said he did not propose: 
to take a division, but he desired 
to state the objections of Prescot to 
Clauses 16, 17, and 18. These clauses 
dealt with a matter that had been in 
dispute for forty years between the 
small township of Prescot and _ the 


municipality of Liverpool. During 
that time there had been various 
debates in Parliament, many convic- 


tions before the magistrates, decisions 
of quarter sessions, judgments of the 
High Courts, and proceedings before 
Parliamentary Committees which justified 
him in presenting the case of Prescot to 
the House. Prescot’s position was somee 
what different from that of Warrington, 
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It was under a statutory obligation to 
take water from the Corporation of 
Liverpool. The Act of 1866 placed upon | 1 
the Corporation the obligation to supply | 
water for domestic purposes at sufficient 
pressure to supply the highest house in 
the town. Now they sought to evade | 
that responsibility. The history of this | 
matter disclosed unfair dealing on the | 
part of the Corporation towards Prescot. | 
In 1897 there was a police court action | 
that went against the Corporation. It | 
was heard on appeal before the Master 
of the Rolls, and they were defeated. 
In 1898 iid were again defeated, and 
eventually, in a test case in the Queen’s 
Bench Division, they agreed to pay the 
amount sued for in the county court 
with costs, and to abandon all their 
pending appeals, the right of the com- | 
plainants to commence new proceedings | 
being expressly reserved. After all these 
unsuccessful attempts to cripple Prescot 
in regard to its water supply, this wealthy | 
Corporation, having been obliged to erect | 
a pumping station because the water | 
could not reach the highest houses by 
gravitation, were now seeking, by a 
clause in the Bill, to throw the burden 
of the pumping station on Prescot. 
It was said, as a reason for this proposal, 
that Prescot might erect “ sky-scrapers ’ 
at the highest part of the township, 
and that if that were done, the Corpora- 
tion would be put to very great expense 
in putting in new pumping apparatus. 
That time might come, but he thought 
the House could rely on the Liverpool 
Corporation, with its love of litigation, 
to take proceedings if Prescot broke any 
of the conditions into which it had 
entered. So far as the pumping arrange- 
ments were concerned, it had been said | 
by some members of the City Council | 
that there was only one house in the | 
town th t had not an adequate supply by | 
gravitation. He denied that. The in- | 
adequate supply affected many houses, 
and the Liverpool Corporation in this Bill 
—a very good Bill, which he would like 
to see passed, except for these two vicious 
clauses—were trying to throw this great 
burden upon Prescot. At the present 
time water in Liverpool cost the consumer 
Is. 1}d. in the £, and in Prescot it cost 
103d., or 3d. in favour of Prescot, and 
sali Corporation thought it unjust 
that Prescot would get the water at a 


Mr. Seddon. 


Liverpool 
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cheaper rate than the citizens of Liver- 
pool, who had sunk their money in pro- 
viding one of the best water supplies 
in the country. But Liverpool had many 
advantages in regard to water supply 
that were not possessed by Prescot. 
When Liverpool had liquidated the 
sinking fund he believed that the fixed 
water rent now charged would practically 
A Committee of the House of 
when the Corporation 
advantages, laid it 
down: (1) That the people of Prescot 
were merely consumers of the Corporation, 
and not partners in the undertaking; 
(2) that they had no right to any portion 
of the sinking fund provided under the 
Liverpool Waterworks Act; and (3) 
that the water charges fixed by the Act 
were fair and equitable, and ought not to 
Yet in face of that 


Corporation Bill, 


cease, 
Commons in 1887, 


a burden on this small community. So 
far as Prescot was concerned, they had 
all along been willing to carry out their 
obligations under the Act of 1866. He 
did not want to say hard things of 
Liverpool. It was a city he had a very 
great pride in, for he had been con- 
nected with it to some extent practically 
throughout the whole of his life. But 
he thought in this case the corporation 
had displayed a selfishness that was 
untrue to the true character of Liverpool. 
They appeared in this Bill like a colossal 
vulture, overshadowing and all-powerful, 
and thought they could by frequent 
litigation deplete the reserves of this 
small community, and compel them by 
force to submit to unreasonable demands. 
He would not press his Motion now. He 
relied upon the Committee to do their 


duty, and if they did not he would 
reserve to himself the right to take 
action upon the Report stage and 


Third Reading. He thought it fair 
to say that Committees had always looked 
at this question with an unbi: wssed view. 
He was not unmindful that in the Com- 
mittee upstairs a long array of counsel 
heavily briefed would press the claim of 
this rich corporation over this small com- 
munity, who would be practically at the 
mercy of these lawyers. He quite ad- 
mitted that Prescott had joined with other 
urban district councils to protect them- 
selves, But their voice would be lost 
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among the many, and this small com- 
munity in the Committee might be 
robbed of their rights and have imposed 
upon them a grievous burden. He 
thought it only fair to say that so tar 
as concerned the existing Act of Parlia- 
ment, Prescott was willing to carry} 
out its obligations. He was fortified 
in saying that by the fact that these 
obligations were the just and equitable 
findings of a Committee of that House. 
They had stated definitely and em- 
phatically that the charges already 
in existence were fair and just, and 
because of that statement, and because 
of the feebleness of Prescott, he now 
made his protest. Unless consideration 
was shown to this small community he 
must reserve to himself the right, though 
he did not wish to do any injury to 
other parts of the Bill, of opposing the 
Third Reading. But he sincerely hoped 
that hon. Members representing Liver- 
pool would act kindly to a small com- 
munity, instead of like a bully to a 
small boy, and if they did that the in- 
habitants of Prescott would be the first | 
to congratulate them on their mag- 
nanimity. 


Supply 


Mr. BRUNNER (Lancashire, Leigh) 
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who had on the Paper the following : 
“That it be an instruction to the Com- 
mittee to insert a clause providing that | 
an alderman shall not, as such, vote in | 
the election of an alderman,” said he 
understood that the instruction would 
not be in order or he would have liked 
to have raised this question with regard 
to Liverpool. He understood that the 
reason why this clause had not been 
put in was that it was unusual to pass 
a general law in a private Bill; in fact, 
the Local Government Board would 
object. He had put the instruction 
down because the Liverpool Corporation 
had petitioned that the law might be 
altered in this respect. He found, from 
the reports of public petitions, that a 
petition was presented by Mr. Royden 
asking that an alteration should be made 
in the law so that aldermen as such 
should not vote in the election of alder- 
men. But he understood that the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
intended to propose a general Bill which 
would have the effect that aldermen 





should never be permitted in future to 
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vote for aldermen ; therefore, his instruc- 
tion would in any case be unnesessary. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time and com- 
mitted. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: It is unnecessary 
to deal with the instruction after what 
the hon. Member has said. 


’ SUPPLY (ARMY ESTIMATES.) 


Postponed Proceeding on Motion made 
on consideration of Question, “ That a 
sum, not exceeding £9,422,009, be granted 
to His Majesty, to defray the Expense 
of the Pay, etc., of His Majesty’s Army 
(including Army Reserve) at Home and 
Abroad (exclusive of India), which will 
come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 3lst day of March, 
1909,” 


Which Motion was, “‘ That a sum, not 
exceeding £9,421,000, be granted for 
the said Service.’—(Sir Ivor Herbert.)— 
resumed. 


Question proposed, “ That a sum, not 
exceeding £9,421,000, be granted for 
the said Service.” 


Sr F. BANBURY (City of London) 
said he saw the Financial Secretary to 
the War Office present and he proposed 
to ask him a few questions. But he 
would first like to deal with the observa- 
tions of the hon. Member of the Newbury 
Division of Berkshire and of the hon. 
Member for Salford, imploring the Govern 
ment to effect still further economies in 
regard to the Army. One of the reasons 
which the hon. Member had given was 
that Lord St. Aldwyn, speaking in the 
City a few days ago, stated that Europe 
and the world at large were never in a more 
profound state of peace than at present. 
On that statement, which he said he 
felt sure would appeal to hon. Members 
on that side of the House, the hon. 
Member advocated a reduction in the 
strength of the Army. He submitted 
that this was, he had been going to say 
an extremely vicious, but at all events 
an extremely erroneous, conclusion to 
form. He did not apply that remark 
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to Lord St. Aldwyn’s statement, which he 
had no doubt was quite correct. In the 
year just before the Franco-German War 
exactly the same remark was made 
either by the Prime Minister in England 
or by the Foreign Secretary ; yet within 
two or three months of that statement 
the whole of Europe was in a blaze. 
It was fatal, because they were for the 
moment in a calm, to relax precautions. 
On board ship they did not, because 
they happened to be in a calm, throw 
away all the preparations against a 
storm, which might arise at any mo- 
ment. But the policy of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Newbury was apparently that in 
fair weather they were to throw over- 
board all precautionary measures taken 
against a storm. Why? Because he 
thought a storm would never arise again, 
or because he thought that they would be 
able, should a storm arise, to make due 
preparations against it. There was no 
greater economist in the House than 
himself. That statement might not be 
received with the sympathy with which 
he hoped it would be received by every- 
body, but it was a fact, nevertheless. 
But his idea of economy was not to save 
money by knocking off expenditure during 
prosperous times if they had to increase 
the expenditure tenfold in times of 
stress. There was no greater lesson as 
to this than that afforded by the 
Boer War. In the case of for 
that war, instead of spending 
£230,000,000, we should, if we had been 
prepared in time of peace for emer- 
gencies, probably have saved a great 
many lives and not spent more 
than perhaps a £100,000,000. Nothing 
had been more popular at one time 
than to get up in meetings and say 
that the lessons of the war should not 
be forgotten, and that we should pro- 
vide against the recurrence of any such 
events by having an efficient Army. 
He was sorry to say that the pernicious 
doctrine of the hon. Members below the 
g2ngway seemed to prevail, and that 
there was a considerable section in the 
Hovse which desired that we should go 
back to the old days of false economy 
when, in order to save one or two mil- 
lions, we laid up an expenditure of a 
£100,000,000, if not more, in a time of 
The hon. Member for Salford had 


stress. 


addressed his remarks to the Secretary 


Sir F. Banbury. 
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of State for War more in sorrow than 


anger. He had said that their pledges 
should not be broken, and he had recited 
those pledges which were made when the 
Liberal Party came into power. He 
thought he went so far as to say that 
it was in consequence of their pledges 
for reductions on armaments that the 
balance of power was transferred. He had 
gone on to say that he did not wish to 
put any force upon the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and that he hoped he would re- 
form. He would point out to the hon. 
Member that appeals of that sort made 
to any Government were not usually 
successful. If hon. Members desired to 
be successful, they must exercise their 
force in the lobby. That was the only 
way in which pressure could be put upon 
any Government; and he hoped, if the 
hon. Gentleman was genuine in his desire 
that the pledges of his Party should not 
be broken and that the promised dimi- 
nution of expenditure should be made, 
he would take his courage in both hands 
and by challenging a division show to the 
Front Bench what their power in the 
lobby was. He wanted to refer to one 
or two questions. First of all, he would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
there was any truth in the statement 
that some change was to be made in the 
City regiments. He was told that their 
names were to be changed. The ques- 
tion appealed considerably to him. The 
old trained bands of the City of London 
had been the foundation, first of all, he 
thought, of the first battalion of the 
Grenadier Guards, who still had the 
privilege of marching through the 
City with fixed bayonets. They had 
also been the foundation of many 
other illustrious regiments. He would 
ask whether young men who had 
served in the public school cadet 
corps received any abatement in regard 
to drills or joining the Militia. He 
thought, possibly, some advantage would 
be gained if that were done. He did not 
pretend to be a great military authority 
and he hoped it would not be thought 
impertinent if he said this scheme fcr 
the Reserve of Officers, under which those 
who had served in Volunteer corps at 
Eton would be made lieutenants in the 
Reserve of Officers, or if they had been 
in a University corps would be made 
captiins—— 
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Mr. HALDANE: What I said was that 
if you have been two years in the cadet 
corps of a public school you get certificate 
A., which is not up really to the qualifica- 
tion of lieutenant, but is something 
towards it. When you have been two 
years more through a University corps 
you get Certificate B., which is a very 
much higher qualification. The first, 
A., lets you off four months of your 
twelve. B. lets you off four more, and 
leaves you with only four months to give. 
In each case you have to be approved. 


Sir F. BANBURY said that that, of 
course, altered matters considerably, and 
it was an encouragement to these young 
men to come forward. He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would not listen 
to the request of the hon. Member for 
Oldham, who was most anxious that the 
Indian Army should be reduced, giving 
as his reason the Convention entered 
into with Russia. It was absolutely 
necessary that the strength of our Army 
ir India should be maintained. It 
was fixed not upon any consideration 
of war with Russia or any other country, 
but on internal considerations. It was 
fixed at the time of the Mutiny and it 
was no larger now than in 1859. Another 
argument was that India afforded a 
field for military training which no other 
part of the Empire afforded. The 
Army in India was kept up at war 
strength. It was the most efficient 
part of our Army, and the fact of the 
opportunity of going to India and being 
trained with regiments at a war strength 
was a very strong argument in favour of 
maintaining the Indian Army at. its 
present strength. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had stated that our Army was a 
machine, the parts of which were inter- 
dependent, and that they could not take 
from it a bit here and a bit there without 
diminishing the strength of the whole 
out of all proportion to the pecuniary 
saving effected, and without running the 
risk of throwing additional burdens on 
countries such as India, which we had 
constartly striven in the past to help. 
He could not conceive a better expression 
of the sentiments of Members on that 
side of the House than that, but had not 
he right hon. Gentleman rather violated 
his own principle? He had diminished 
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Mr. HALDANE: Scientifically and 
systematically like a trainer for a race. 


Sir F. BANBURY said there was a 
great art in training, and if the horse 
was overstrained, he did not win the 
race. He gathered that for the present 
there was no reduction in the Artillery, 
though some part of it was in a state of 
suspended animation, awaiting the crea- 
tion of that branch of the Army in the 
Territorial Force. Though he was not 
a professional soldier, that made him 
extremely nervous, because he believed 
the one part of the Army which could 
not be manufactured quickly and which 
required two or three years training, was 
the Artillery. Artillery-driving was one of 
the greatest arts, requiring a very cour- 
ageous man, with a very cool head to drive 
a team of six horses at a gallop over rough 
and uneven ground. He wanted to be a 
good horseman, and to know his horses. 
That could not all be learned in a short 
time, for however excellent the Terri- 
torial Force might be they could not 
expect a man to get that practice which 
was absolutely necessary in time of war. 








the Army by 21,000 men. 
VOL. CLXXXV. [FourTH SERIES. ] 


The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the Forest of Dean, who was a very 
great authority on the Army, though he 
was not quite certain whether the Secres 
tary of State regarded him as a very 
great authority, was very strongly against 
a reduction in any way of the Artillery. 
With all humility, he did not consider 
it efficient to reduce the best branch 
of the Army, and that which took a 
longer time than any other to get into 
an efficient state. If we had, as he be- 
lieved we had, the finest artillery in the 
world 





Mr. HALDANE: Splendid men, but 


not enough of them. 


Sir F. BANBURY said the right hon 
Gentleman had given his case away, 
surely. He was not at all sure if he 
went on like that that he would not be 
found sitting behind the right hon. 
Gentleman if he would have him. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
be able to give him some comforting 
assurance with regard to the Artillery. 


*Sir W. J. COLLINS (St. Pancras, 
W.) said that Members who had identified 
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themselves with economy and retrench- | wellian system, to encourage further re- 
ment had done well to raise this question | ductions, and to express the hope that the 
again on this branch of the Xervice, | policy of the last two years might not be 
though he thought they had not given | arrested or reversed, but continued. 
due weight to two very important con-| He rather gathered from the Memoran- 
siderations. One was that considerable | dum of the Secretary of State for War 
reductions had already been effected by | that he himself saw a way of continuing 
the right hon. Gentleman, for which he had | that policy with perfect loyalty to the 
received criticisms from hon. Gentlemen | Cardwellian system, by reducing batta- 
opposite ; and the other was the party | lions abroad and corresponding reduction 
of economy and retrenchment had not at home, and also by encouraging self- 
done themselves justice, because he | defence of the Colonies. 


thought some good had been attendant | ‘ 
: . . MUN f Sussex 
upon the representations which were | Ouseanel ade be Lord cap 


made early in February. He thought | : 
the inference might be drawn from | that part of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
questions answered and unanswered | scheme wherein last year he said he was 


in the House that those representa- going to provide divisional cavalry for 


tions were not without effect upon the | the Regular Army from the Yeomanry 
and Territorial Forces. 


Estimates of this year. Allusion had | 
been repeatedly made to pledges given | Mr. HALDANE said he had aban- 


‘ : , | ; 
by the Party now in power at the | goned that part of the scheme with 
time of the general election and repeated | peoret 

gret. 


on the floor of the House. They deplored | 
the absence of the Prime Minister, who| Lorp EDMUND TALBOT said he did 
would, no doubt, have influenced the | not need to remind the right hon. Gentle- 
House in the direction of peace, retrench- | man that his abandonment of that part 
ment, and reform, which he had advo-| of the scheme was no surprise to them, 
cated when in opposition as well as | and he was surprised to hear him say that 
at the Albert Hall meeting. He was! he abandoned it with much regret. He 
reminded specially of a remark made remembered that towards the end of their 
on 15th March, 1906, in a debate | discussions last year he himself announced 
initiated by the hon. Member for the | that he had experienced much criticism 
Abercromby Division, in which tle) from cavalry officers in the Regular 
Prime Minister had spoken of this) Army. It was no surprise to him to hear 
as a Government which would “strain | that that portion of his scheme had to be 
every nerve to cause great reductions in| abandoned. What he wanted to know was 
military expenditure,” and stated that what was goingtotakeits place! He was 
“its honour and good faith were bound up | toldthatthe right hon.Gentleman did make 
with doing it.” Also the Chancellor of | some remarks in reference to what was 
the Exchequer in a debate on old-age | going to take its place, but it was not at 
pensions on 14th March, 1906, pointed | all clear. Last year the reason the right 
to the close association between social | hon. Gentleman gave for the divisional 
reform and the reduction of expenditure, | cavalry being found by the Yeomanry 
and used these words— _ was that in his scheme he had used up all 
“There are only two ways in which you can | the Regular cavalry he possessed. This 
reduce expenditure upon the Army and Navy ; | question of divisional cavalry was of 
in the case of the Army by reducing the | extreme importance. It was not a 
numbers of your permanent fighting force, and question which could be dealt with 
in the case of the Navy by contracting your | lichtl hae eae er Patinnuished 
shipbuilding programme.” | ughtly at an. very cisunguisne 
y ‘cavalry leader ot the German Army 
Having read the Memorandum of the | whose name began with “ G.”—the right 
right hon. Gentleman the Minister for hon. Gentleman probably remembered 
War accompanying the Estimates for the | that distinguished officer—had laid down 
Army, and the Memorandum of the First | clearly and strongly the need for 
Lord of the Admiralty, he thought it was | thoroughly well-trained divisional cavalry. 
still possible, with perfect loyalty to the | He hoped when the right hon. Gentleman 
two-Power standard and to the Card- | replied he would, if possible, go 


Sir W. J. Collins. | 
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into more detail as to how he 
was going to find this divisional 
cavalry. Ifit was largely to be found by 
the mounted infantry, he hoped he 
would tell them what training for the 
purpose this mounted infantry was 
going to have, because if the mounted 
infantry were to be formed from so many 
men chosen from various regiments of in- 
fantry and trained periodically as 
mounted infantry, then he must humbly 
and respectfully beg to assure him he did 
not think it would be found sufficient. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
give them in real detail what this divi- 
sional cavalry and the Regular Army 
was going to be composed of, and what 
training the divisional cavalry was going 
to get. 


Supply 


Mr. LEA said that this was the 
third occasion upon which he had 
risen to take part in the debates 


on the Army Estimates, but this occasion 
had been the most bitter disappointment 
of all. It seemed to him that there 
was a kind of compact between the 
official Liberal Party as it existed above 
the gangway and the Conservative 
Party to talk in an academic manner 
about whether the carbine or the gun 
was up-to-date, whether the 15-pounder 
was suitable for the Territorial Army, 
whether the cavalry were all right, or 
whether three years was a_ sufficient 
training for an _ artilleryman. But 
those were not the points at issue. 
What the democracy of this country 
wanted was a great reduction in Army 
expenditure, and the only four speeches 
which had dealt with that point were 
those of the hon. Members for Oldham, 
Salford, and Newbury, and his brilliant 
colleague the hon. Member for West 
St. Pancras. The present needs of our 
Army were a great deal over-estimated. 
Moreover, he had to voice, and he 
recognised the very great responsibility, 
the wishes and views of some 60,000 
men, women and children in this matter, 
who demanded a reduction in Army 
expenditure. They all realised that five 
years after the war in South Africa 
ras over the war taxes were still on. 
Every member of the Government was 
pledged to retrenchment, and yet the 
war taxes were still on. The Civil 
Service could not be cut down, and 
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the supremacy of the Navy must be 
maintained. It was part of the free 
trade doctrine to ensure not only open 
ports but open trade routes. But our 
military expenditure was to a large 
extent waste. Next to the Licensing 
Bill, he regarded the Secretary for War 
as the greatest danger of the present 
Government. The latter would ruin the 
public and the former would ruin the 
publican. What was wanted was a 
reduction of £12,000,000 and 40,000 
men in the Army Estimates. The only 
thing which the right hon. Gentleman 
had done was in the spring of last year 
when he introduced the Territorial Force 
Bill with an avalanche of eloquence. 
If that Force was to be anything at all, 
it would involve this country in greater 
expenditure than anything it had been 
subjected to when the Volunteers and 
Militia were in force. He wanted to 
indicate one or two directions in which 
money could be saved. It would be 
well within the recollection of the Com- 
mittee that two years ago the right 
hon. Gentleman promised the abolition 
of the Scots Guards and the 3rd 
Battalion of the Coldstream Guards. 
The abolition of the Scots Guards 
had been carried out, but what about 
the 3rd Battalion of the Coldstreams ? 
The battalion had been sent to Egypt 
in order to evade that promise. He 
would like to know at whose instigation 
it was sent to Cairo. It was of no use 
there at all, except as an expense to 
the British taxpayer. Who was respon- 
sible for that? He presumed it was 
the same authority who was responsible 
for the creation of the military command 
in the Mediterranean, and for the Duke 
of Connaught being appointed to the 
command at great expense to the British 
taxpayer. [Cries of “ Order.”] Why 
order ? He was there to voice the views 
of his constituents, and they objected 
to pay for that sort of thing. That 
command was useless, unnecessary, and 
superfluous, and it was an insult to the 
intelligence of the public. In his opinion 
it was nothing more nor less than a job. 
It had one great disadvantage on account 
of the command being centred at Malta. 
It meant that one of the warships of 
the Mediterranean Fleet would have to 
be detached to cart the Duke of Con- 
naught to and from his command. 
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The three regiments of Household Cavalry 
were of no use for war purposes; and 
their present duties would be discharged 
as well by the Metropolitan Police. 
The view of hon. Gentlemen below the 
gangway was that the Army should 
be cut down by 30,000 or 40,000 men. 
The present Army expenditure militated 
against social reform in every ramifica- 
tion of life. It was idle to talk of old- 
age pensions when money was being 
wasted in that direction. The Party 
in power at present made promises 
about cutting down expenditure, on 
which they gained votes at the election, 
and if the Government went out of 
office without fulfilling these promises 
they would have obtained their position 
under false pretences. 


Mr. HALDANE: I do not propose 
to go over the points raised in the speech 
of the hon. Member who has just sat 
down. I think he was at one time asso- 
ciated with the Army. 

Mr. LEA: I was. 

Mr. HALDANE: As he appears to 
have devoted more attention to the 
affairs of the licensed victuallers lately, 
and less and less to the affairs of those 
with whom he was originally associated, 
I will pass from the hon. Member to the 
speakers who preceded him. It is quite 
true that we have not been able to obtain 
from the Yeomanry the fourteen squad- 
rons which we once hoped for, but it is 
not difficult for us to re-arrange the 
cavalry organisation. By the autumn 
we hope to hive another regiment 
of cavalry home from South Africa. 
That will give us fourteen at home. With 
that we shall have enough to provide 
the strategical cavalry—the cavalry that 
operates far out on the flanks of the 
enemy. This will consist of twelve 
regiments of Regular, cavalry and a four- 
battalion battery of horse artillery. The 
next element is the protective screen, 
which will be a couple of regiments of 
Regular cavalry and two mounted in- 
fantry battalions. As that releases two 
battalions of mounted infantry which, 
before, we proposed to add to that force, 
we shall be left with divisional] mounted 
troops, consisting mainly of mounted 
infantry, of which we shall have suffi- 


Mr. Lea. 
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cient, and a certain amount of Yeo- 
manry. There will be, at any rate, two 
regiments of Yeomanry, the Irish Yeo- 
manry, who will be trained, as at present, 
with the Special Reserve, and who take 
the obligation to go abroad, but the bulk 
of the divisional cavalry will be mounted 
infantry, specially trained for that purpose, 
The hon. Baronet, who represents the 
City asked me what was going to be the 
organisation of the City corps. What 
we have decided on, after a good deal of 
consideration, is this. We feel that the 
London Command, which is neither the 
City nor the county, but a unit including 
both, gives us an area on which to fix 
the name “London.” London __bat- 
talions will be the battalions belonging 
to the corps in the London Command. 
We respect the feeling of the City and of 
the county, and, taking the twenty- 
four battalions of infantry as an illus- 
tration, they will be labelled one to 
eight “City of London,” and nine to 
twenty-four, “County of London.” 


Str F. BANBURY asked whether the 
City regiments would be put under the 
county administration for the whole of 
London. 


Mr. HALDANE: No. There are 
two counties—the county of the City 
and the county of London. The eight 
City regiments will be put under the 
county of the City. The hon. Baronet 
may take comfort—I have a great res- 
pect for the traditions of the City. The 
noble Lord who sits for one of the divi- 
sions of Yorkshire asked me about a 
regiment in two counties. Our idea in 
such a case, as in the case put by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for the City of 
London, is to treat, as the very founda- 
tion of this plan, the county, but though 
we do not impose upon them the obliga- 
tion to do so, an arrangement may be 
made between two counties. The noble 
Lord also spoke of the school at Nether- 
avon. Iam glad to say that the reason 
why it is difficult to get Yeomanry officers 
in there is because it is so great a success 
and the demands upon it are so great. 
But we hope to bring about an organisa- 
tion which will provide half-a-dozen 
cavalry depots around which the Yeo- 
manry may group, and to provide local 
classes in which the combined instruction 
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may be effective. Ip:ss to the questions 
put to me by the hon. Member for Sussex 
and by the hon. Member for King’s Lynn. 
As regards the rifle, it is still a question 
whether the light, sharp-pointed bullet 
is a better weapon for our purpose 
than the heavier bullet which we use. 
With the heavier bullet, less pressure 
is required on the bree:h mechanism, 
but it is premature to come to a final 
conclusion on the question until we know 
what is really going to be the rifle. 
It is 2n open question whether, despite 
its lower muzzle velocity, and taking into 
consileration its greater range, owing 
to the heavier bullet, the rifle we have 
to-day is not for our purposes the better 
weapon. But I do not dogmatise upon 
it. It is a question which will want 
consideration in the light of the larger 
and greater questions which loom ahead. 
With regard to the question of Kynoch 
cordite, which was raised by the hon. 
Member for King’s Lynn, there were 
seven lots, weighing about 35 tons, 
which were accepted and passed. Wher- 
ever we found that mercuric-chloride 
had been used, we rejected the cordite, 
the reason being that we knew that the 
heat test had been masked, and that we 
thought it better to err on the side of 
caution than to run any risk. It is only 
in cases where we are satisfied that no 
chloride is used that we take any cordite 
that has come from that source. As 
regards the reduction of the ammunition 
from 300 to 250 rounds, we found that 
the men could not use that amount. 
It is a larger amount of ammunition than 
is served out to any Army in the world, 
except the Americans, much larger than 
France and larger than Germany. It 
stands in this way: we thought it 
better to offer the general commanding 
the choice between that and certain other 
ammunition ; most of them thought it 
better to take extra ammunition of 
another kind in place of that which I 
thought was an excessive measure. 
I pass to the second class of questions, 
which are of a very general kind indeed. 
The right hon. Member for Dover re- 
ferred to the artillery, and said, as I 
understood him, that we have been very 
rash in converting thirty-three batteries 
out of ninety-nine into training brigades. 
The right hon. Gentleman said sixty-six 
is not nearly so good as 150, and that 
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we ought to have 150, and he referred to 
South Africa. Inthecase of South Africa 
it is perfectly true that we had there 
and at home a considerable number of bat- 
teries, but only thi:ty-nin2 batteries went 
out from home to South Africa,anda larger 
number remained at home training and 
producing the men. It is vital not only 
to have guns and men, but to replace 
the wastage of war, and to provide in 
addition ammunition columns and other 
services requisite to keep the artillery 
effective. To do that we must have 
some mode of training to make up the 
wastage of war, and therefore we took 
thirty-three out of the ninety-nine bat- 
teries, and converted them into training 
batteries. To my mind it was essential 
that, before we saw what artillery we 
would have, we should consider what we 
ought to have. We have a General 
Staff, which is now becoming a very 
efficient one. That General Staff com- 
puted the amount of artillery that we 
ought to have in proportion to the 
other arms, and the computation with 
which they furnished us was that we 
should have five guns to every 1,000 
bayonets and sabres. Under the present 
establishment we have only 5°5 per 
1,000, the Japanese have 4°5, and the 
Germans 5:5. That means sixty-six 
batteries of field artillery, and half a 
dozen other batteries besides. That is 
the true proportion of artillery, and that 
gives us seventy-two batteries, which 
is on the basis of five guns to everv 1,000 
bavonets and sabres. I put another 
proposition to the House. Nothing is 
more wasteful and mischievous in military 
organisation than to have too much. 
It throws everything out of gear, and it 
inevitably leads to gaps in the rest of the 
organisation. Suppose I had done what 
the right hon. Gentleman urged and had 
150 batteries. We should have had to 
go short ol transport, in the Army Service 
Corps, and in the Army medical service, 
and in certain other units of the Army. 
[An Hox. Mempen: “ Why?”]  Be- 
cause the Army Estimates would have 
risen to such an aiiount that there would 
have been an inevitable reduction and 
our Army would have been swept away. 
I stand to-day midway between too 
much and too little. In the discussion 
to-night it has been emphatically in- 
sisted upon on side that there is 
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still too much, and on the other side 
that there is too little, but for my own 
part, and taking into consideration the 
fact that the Army has been reduced 
by 21,000 men and the cost by £4,500,009, 
I think upon the whole that Iam in a 
position which, because it leans too 
much neither to one side nor to the 
other, probably represents the true | 
mea”. But Isay emphatically that there | 
is nothing worse than to have our arms out | 
of proportion. These training brigades | 
provide machinery of a scientific and | 
systematic kind for replacing the wastage 
of war. Until to-day that sort of thing 
was absolutely absent from our Army | 
organisation. These training brigades 
will also create the ammunition columns | 
that are necessary. We should have a 
proper proportion of all arms, an organ- 
isation not only in brigades but also in 
divisions, and an Army so proportioned 
that we are able to see what is in excess 
or is not m excess. That is a plan| 
that enables us to ‘economise in the | 
right direction and not strike with an axe 
at the centre of the whole machine. 
Therefore, despite reductions, we have a | 
more efficient Army than it has ever | 
been before, and it is fashioned on a 
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hon. Member for Fareham shared that 
view. 


Mr. ARTHUR LEE: I did not say 
that. My contention was that under 
loans we had got barracks and necessary 
works, and now we do not get them at 


all. 


Me. HALDANE: That is just what 
we have not got. Here we are to-day 
with just the wrong things and lacking 
the right things. If we want to get the 


‘right things, there is nothing so good 
| as to have a great deal of trouble to get 


them. The curse of the loan system is 
that there is money into which anybody 


can dip his hands. When I think of 


| the fortifications at St. Lucia, of what 


was done in the West Indies and else- 
where, and of the money that has been 
wasted at Gibraltar and Malta—Iam not 
given to emotion, but it makes me almost 
weep. If I had that money to-day I could 
make better barracks, I could do better for 


| the ordinary soldier, I could build schools 


for the training of officers, and [ could 
do a multitude of other things all of 
which would have been done if only the 


But be- 


plan and pattern very different from | cause we had a loan system everybody 


the plan and pattern of other days. I 
do not stand before the House as an 
expert in military affairs. I am a plain 
man of business. 1 picked out and 


listened to the best soldiers I could find 


in the British Army in working out this 
organisation. Jt is an organisation on 
which many voices have converged and 


have given me a single opinion, and in | 


regard to which there is not, so far as I 
am aware, a single dissentient voice in 
the whole War Office at the present 
time. It is the unanimous resolution 


of the best brains in the British Army. | 
We have got at the War Office a General | 


Staff that we really did not possess before. 


t is wholly different from the Intelligence | 


Department ; it is in process of evolution, 
and it is producing a revolution in Army 
administration, not only in organisation 
but in money, because it lops off all 
that is in excess and all that is costly, 
and because a scientific organisation is 
the cheapest in the end. It has been 
urged by the hon. Member for Derby 
that the Government have made a mis- 
take in abolishing loans, and I think the 


Mr. Haldane. 


has been able to spend as much money 
'as he wanted, and now the nation, in 
the person of my hon. friend, has risen up 
against us and said we must justify the 
expenditure of every penny we ask 
‘for. There are a few fragments of the 
lozns remaining, and out of that source 
we are doing a good deal of building. 
T could conceive a loan system that would 
be justified when there was a very clear 
|military programme that hed to be ac- 
|complished once for all. But we have 
never had a barricks policy. Such a 
thing absolutely did not exist in the days 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
'for Dover. We could not have a barracks 
policy until we had a settled organisa- 
tion of the Army, and the hon. Gentle- 
men opposite never hada settled organisa- 
| tion of the Army. [Opposttion cries of 
“Oh.”] They had Army Corps which 
existed only on paper, and then they 
proceeded to lavish money on barracks 
out of loans. I would not like to say 
whet the soldiers of to-day said of the 
policy of other days. Unless we have 
thought out the organisation of the Army 
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we are not entitled to a loan system at 
all. 


Mr. BELLAIRS: Has the right hon. 


{12 Marcu 1908} 


f 


Gentleman sold any of the empty barracks | 


built under the old system ? 


Mr. HALDANE: On the contrary, I | 


am trying to use them. 
is not whether they are now being used, 
but whether the expenditure upon them 
has been justified and whether it is the 
best of expenditure for the nation, and 
T hold it is not. The hon. Member for 
Barkston Ash raised the question of 
horses. Upon this very important ques- 
tion, J am in consultation with the 
Board of Agriculture, to see whether 
we cannot treat this matter of the supply 
of Army horses as a branch of a much 
larger question. Whether we shall suc- 
ceed ornot [ cannot say, but I am will- 


But the point | | : 
| be too short, but in the recent war the 


ing so to treat it because [ believe in that | 


way and that way alone shall we succeed. 
Then some concern has been expressed 
about the largeness of the deficiency in 
the Reserve of Officers. The figures which 
I gave the other day included not only 
the deficiency on mobilisation but the 
wastage for six months after. 
or other that wastage has got to be 
mace up. It has been said to-night that 
after all, the public schools and the 
Universities are not the best sources. 
I listened to that criticism readily, 
but I want to know what other 
sources are available? That source is 
at hand and seems the best, and certainly 
we get the most loval co-operation from 
all those concerned. The hon. Member 
for Woolwich, whom we are all delighted 


Somehow | 


to see back in his place, has raised a | 


question in reference to the discharges 
at Woolwich Arsenal, and said 
unfair to charge as against the work 
which the reduced staff turned out, 
the whole of the ordinary establishmen} 
charges. While I entertain great sym- 
pathy with the view expressed by the, 
hon. Member, I miy say that a Com- 
mittee has been sitting for some weeks 
inquiring into the whole mutter, and it | 
is engaging the close attention of the War 
Office. The hon. Member knows what | 
the problem we have to deal with is, 
and that we have got to provide not only | 
for the production of the goods but. 
for mointaining the reserve for_war. | 


it is | 
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The state of Woolwich will not be satis- 
factory until the material can be pro- 


|duced at prices equivalent to those 
_at which the goods can be obtained 


outside. Then, a question has been raised 
|of the short training of the Special 
| Reserve. If the Government were going 


to put whole battalions of these Special 
Reserves in the field, the training would 


Japanese showed successfully that very 
short-trained men can be put into the 
fighting line provided they are put in one 
by one and not as units. The Japanese 
were able to use men with only four 
weeks training. Our Special Reservists 
will supply substitutes for a good deal of 
the wastage in war, and will supply in a 
large measure individual drafts for their 
own regiments. The Japanese war 


| taught that six-months trained men can 


be well relied upon for these purposes, 
ind their further training they obtained 
in the progress of the campaign. 


Ir. ARTHURLEE: Did the Japanese 


\ 
take these men at the age of seventeen ? 


Mr. HALDANE: I do not know, I 
cannot answer for that, but I should be 
surprised if they did not. They took 
them where they could, and seventeen 
is an age at which everything turns upon 
the material upon which you are working. 
A question was raised by my hon. friend 
the Member for Berkshire about Lords- 
Lieutenant and I enter with a little 
trepidation upon that difficult subject. 
The Lord-Lieutenant is no doubt ina very 
responsible position, and it is not ex- 
pedient that a man in that position 
should introduce party politics. At 
the same time I should be extremely 
unwilling to debar anyone in that high 
position who has talents in reserve; but 
[ maintain that they should not unduly 
put forth the p:rty view, and I trust 
that none of them will. Much criticism 
has been levelled against many of the 
things done in the course of the year. I 
am aware that the Department has made 
many mistakes. But I can only say 
that the mass of work which the De- 
partment hd to undertake since last year 
has been beyond anything that can be 
realised. Personally I have not had a 
day off, neither has any member of 
my staff. More [magnificent service 
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than has been rendered by the staff of the foes. Gentleman meant to leave on it. 
War Office no man can wish to see.| He used such words as to lead one to 
The staff have given up their holidavs,|suppose that his notions differed toto 
thev have worked over-night, many have | celo—by a whole sky—from the notions 
m de themselves ill through overwork ; | of persons like myself, who only had the 
and I should be extremely ungrateful | advice of the predecessors of the military 
did I not acknowledge the extraordinary advisers of the right hon. Gentleman. 
amount of assistance which I have re-|He said the General Staff had made 
ceived from my colleagues, and the a computation, apparently for the first 
sevoted service which I have received | time, that there ought to be five guns to 
f:om them | 1,000 bayonets and sabres. I remember 
'the computation at the War Office years 

Mr. WYNDHAM: I do not. intend | 28” The ratio then was four guns to 
to say much on the question of | 1,000 sabres, and it was changed to five 
Lords-Lieutenant, but we did not |im 1898. The right hon. Gentleman, 


understand when the right hon. Gentle- | | whether designedly or not, conv eyed 
man invited the Lords-Lieutenant to | the impression that he was announcing a 
assist him in this scheme, to which "ew plan for organising the part of the 
request they have generously responded, | Regular Army which is at home, and 
that one thing incidental to their respon- ‘that he had derived immense benefit 
sibility would be that the right hon. from the advice given him by the heads 
Gentleman would put them in balk on | at the War Office—that he had listened 
the political billiard table. to the soldiers, and that his plan “of 
organisation was something totally dis- 

. ens . , | tinct from ours. What is the difference ? 

Mr. HALDANE : Nothing of the kind. | The difference is one entirely of name, and 
They have always been under that re- | it js not one of fact. We used to call it a 
striction. Field Army. He calls it an expeditionary 
\force. We used, in order to get the 


Mr. WYNDHAM: Then I am at a_ right proportion between the three arms, 
loss to discover why in reply to aspecific | to divide it up on paper into three Army 
question as to whether they were or were Corps. He divides it up on paper and 
not to take part in political questions speaks of six divisions with proper pro- 
we are told that they are not to take part portions of cavalry and guns. Will the 
“unduly.” The right hon. Gentleman | House believe it? The plan of nine 
began his speech by answering my | years ago and the plan which the right 
noble friend the Member for the | hon. Gentleman has announced as a new 
Chichester Division of Sussex about discovery are almost identical? The 
divisional cavalry, and I should like to | right hon. Gentleman laughs in derision. 
know how near the right hon. Gentleman | I want to be quite scrupulous, but does 
has approached that precision of view as it matter what you call it? We said: 
to organisation which he claims as the ‘There are seventy-five battalions in 
result of his efforts. The right hon. | England. It is right to organise them, 
Gentleman has increased the size of and we will organise them into 
a division in the Army. In old days| Army Corps made up into nine divi- 
there was a squadron at the head of |sions.” The right hon. Gentleman says, 
each division, and now that sixdivisions | “I will have seventy-four battalions.” 
are to be equivalent to nine divisions | He gets rid of one, and one only, by 
is that to be continued? The right an alteration of nomenclature. That is 
hon. Gentleman has done a great in- all. Did not the right hon. Gentleman 
justice to his predecessors and their say yesterday that his expeditionary 
military advisers, because theimpression force was to have seventy-four battalions 
left? by his speech is that the soldiers of infantry ? 
at the War Office five or ten years ago | 
had not a plan for organising the) Mr. HALDANE: Certainly not, I 
Regular Army at home. That was the said seventy-four battalions at home to 
impression left upon the Committee, and | correspond with the seventy-four batta- 
it was the impression which the right ' lions abroad, and out of that sixty-six 


Mr. Haldane. 
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Infantry and six of Guards formed the | somewhat new factor. Rapidity of firing 
expeditionary force. has been developed since the period 
of which I am speaking. The necessity 
Mr. WYNDHAM: That is seventy- | for howitzer batteries as well as field 
two. I beg the right hon. Gentleman’s | batteries is also in a measure a new 
pardon. The difference is seventy-two | factor. It was the plan of the period be- 
in his plan and seventy-five in our plan, | fore the war to have fifty-four batteries 
three more. It is explained by the fact | of regularly trained Artillery. We were 
that he talks of six divisions, and we talk | raising them; they were not complete 
of three Army Corps. That accounts for| when the war broke out. I am _ not 
the three extra battalions. We talked of | saying we had completed our plan, and 
four cavalry brigades, twelve regiments. | the right hon. Gentleman is the last 
So does he. We said that in addition | to say he has completed his plan. I say 
to them you needed six more. He says | there is no new light or vision in his 
that in addition to his four cavalry brigades | plan. I say we failed in artillery because 
he requires four cavalry regiments and two | our plan did not provide enough. There 
regiments of Mounted Infantry,or eighteen | was a debate during the darkest period 
in all. Thus you have seventy-five and | of the war, and I said you ought not to 
seventy-two in the case of the Infantry | charge soldiers at the War Office with 
and eighteen and eighteen in the case | defects which could be attributed to the 
of the Cavalry. We said: “Then you|settled scheme of the Government. 
ought to have fifty-four batteries of | Our scheme was for fifty-four batteries. 
regularly trained Field Artillery.” These | That is the settled scheme of the right 
are the same in the right hon. Gentleman’s | hon. Gentleman, I hope he will abandon 
plan. They are the same plans. Our/it before it is put to the test as our 
plan broke down because we had only | scheme was. He proposes to withdraw 
fifty-four battalions of trained Field | thirty-three batteries to make the am- 
Artillery. When it was announced, the | munition columns. Is that a wise way of 
right hon. Baronet the Member for the | bringing in the Militia element in your 
Forest of Dean assured us we were wrong. | service ? That brings me to the 
He stated that if fifty-four batteries was | question of the Special Reserve of 
right for the Regular Army, you ought | Artillery and Infantry. We know what 
to have Regular Field Artillery for Militia | the right hon. Gentleman thinks of 
and Volunteers as well. depots and provisional battalions, be- 
| cause he described them when speaking 
*Sir CHARLES DILKE: That is per- | last week— 

fectly true, but I had advocated trying! «The costly machinery of provisional bat- 
experiments of mixed Field Artillery to! talions and depots to my mind is a most 
replace your Regular Field Artillery in wasteful way of training soldiers and providing 

proportion to your Volunteers. | Sareea. 





| Why is it wasteful to train soldiers and 

Mr. WYNDHAM: Anybody is pre- provide for drafts in the normal course 
pared to consider and even to try those | by that method, and wise and economic 
experiments. The predecessors of the | when they are to be exposed to the far 
right hon. Gentleman tried them and} more terrible ordeal of going straight 
others. They tried having a certain | into the line without ever having been 
number of short service men in the | drilled in units by officers whom’ they 
Artillery in order to create an Army. | know, and beside comrades whom they 
Plan and plan they are the same. Our | trust? The right hon. Gentleman dis- 
plan failed, perhaps more conspicuously | misses and justly dismisses the system 
in the case of the Artillery than in any | of depots and provisional battalions as a. 
other part, and it failed because we had | means for finding drafts for the Regular 
not enough trained Artillery. The right | Army in time of peace. But, supposing he 
hon. Gentleman says he is going to divert | used for that purpose men who came out 
thirty-three of these trained batteries | of these depots and provisional battalions, 
which do exist in order to make men | who would go into the unit, would re- 
for ammunition columns. The need | main in it for seven years, would then 
for great ammunition columns is a_ pass to the Reserve, and if called out in 
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time of war would be a tried article. | 
Tf he did that, you may say the tried | 
article would be an expensive article. | 


Yes; but it would be one upon. 
‘State and others, 
put in a few remarks from the point of 


which you could put your trust. 
The right hon. Gentleman is going to set 
up 101 depots, which are more or less 
provisional battations, in order to supply 
the wastage of war. He says it is of no 
consequence and we need not trouble 
our minds over ths fact that hose who 
enter these depots and provisional bat- 
talions are only to! e seventeen years oli. 
He says the value of a soldier in terms 
of age depends on the climate in which 
he hastoserve. Is the right hon. Gentle- 
man going to arrange where the next war 
is going to be—because if he cannot settle 
that it shall not be in a tropical country 
or in a country exposed to the hardships 
of a Northern winter, the whole of that 
argument falls to the ground. We want 
the Committee to understand that at the 
moment the right hon. Gentleman is hold- 
ing up and raising the standard of re- 
cruiting for the Army he is opening 101 
back doors through which he wjll admit 
any boy of seventeen who is short of a 
job. He is going to teach him for six 
months in the winter, not in a battalion 
at all, but with some pro-p ce of hiving 
a battalion in the summer, if the 
English summer does not set in with 
its usual seve ity, and these men he 
looks towards in order to make good 
the wastage of war. Of course he docs 
not look toward them in order to have a 
mobile unit. He has disclaimed that in- 
tention. But was it worth while to scrap 
123 battalions of Militia in order to open 
101 cheap recruiting shops? I do not 
‘wish to press the matter, but those who 
heard the right hon. Gentleman suggest 
that he and his military advisers, and 
they alone, had taken a scientific view 
of the best way to organise the regular 
Army at home, will excuse me if I point 
out that our plan broke down because 
it was not big enough, and his will 
break down for the same reason, and 
that at the other end, the citizen end 
of our forces, his Territorial Force is the 
Volunteers and Yeomanry re-named, 
and that in the middle he has scrapped the 
Militia in order to make the very kind of 
military organisation which he most 
detests and holds up to the contumely of 
the nation, 


Mr, Wyndham. 


{COMMONS} 
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*Mr. LUPTON (Lincolnshire, Sleaford) 
said he had listened humbly and with the 
utmost respect, and he hoped with some 
profit, to the speeches of the Secretary of 
He would like to 


view of a man who did not pretend to be 
an expert, but’an ordinary taxpayer who 
wanted to see what he got for his money. 
The King had under his orders alto- 
gether about 1,300,000 men trained for 
war, who were available in one part or 
another of the Empire for its defence. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Dover said we were short of men. 
He wondered how many men we ought 
to have if 1,300,000 was not enough. 
It struck him as being a very great 
number. . As to the statement made by 
the fecretary of State, he had listened 
with the utmost pleasure to his very 
eloquent explanation of the evil results 
following from borrowing money. But 
he was sorry that the right hon. 
Gentleman had intimated that where 
a large outlay was required for some 
new development it might be wise 
to borrow money. He, as a plain 
business man, would suggest that when 
they had the money themselves it was 
never wise to borrow from anyone else. 
It was always bad finance. It was only 
good finance to borrow when they did 
not intend to, or knew they could never, 
repay. Then the more they borrowed 
the better. If they were going to repay 
eventually it was shocking bad finance. 
We were now paying nearly £28,000,000 
a year because our ancestors had not the 
courage to put on a 3s. 6d. income-tax 
and pay their way as they went along. 
He hoped a 3s. 6d. income-tax would be 
put on the next time we went to war, 
and would come down to the lowest 
wage-earner in the Kingdom, and the 
war would not last very long. They 
knew that as a striking force the Army 
was absolutely useless for any Con- 
tinental war. For what purpose did 
we keep it? If we kept it for the 
purpose of taking part in any Continental 
war we must at once proceed to organise 
an Army of at least 2,000,000 men. The 
tendency now-a-days was to increase 
the size of armies. Japan sent 1,000,000 
men into Manchuria, and if we were 
going to place ourselves on the Continent 


| against any armies of France or Germany 
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or Russia it would be absurd to think 
of sending a single man until we knew 
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India. At the time of the Mutiny a 
Hindu gunsmith or brass founcer could 
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we had 2,000,000 men trained, and /| make muskets and cannons as good as 
supplied with corresponding armament. | ours, but now our troops were armed 


He had always understood that our 
Fleet would save our shores, and 
save us from destruction while 
we were preparing a suitable Army 
to do the work we had made up our minds 
to do. If that point was admitted, 
what was our Army for? Whom did 
hon. Members want to fight? Let them 
mike up their minds; was it France, 
Germany or Russia? When they had 


with weapons four times as deadly as 
any that the natives could produce. On 
that ground alone our Indian Army 
might safely be reduced to 30,000 men, 
ag far as our white Army was concerned, 
Nevertheless we continued to keep 
in India the same number of troops. 


It should not be overlooked that we also 


decided they couli then proceed in a_ 


businesslike way to prepare a suitable 
Army. In the meantime let them save 
the nat‘ons money. He took it that our 
Army was wented to send to the Colonies 
and to India, and for similar purposes. His 
view was that 100,000 men thoroughly 
well trained would be ample for any 


purposes of defence which this country | 
we could 


might require. He was quite willing 


to pay for that number. He 


| Canal. 


possessed much more rapid steamers to- 
day by which we could convey troops 
to India very quickly through the Suez 
Another reason for reducing the 
number of the Indian Army was that 


‘millions of poor Hindus were being 


would | 


like to know why they required a bigger | 


force now than the Conservative Govern- 
ment provided before the late Boer War. 
The right hon. Gentleman had been asked 
the question why the Government wanted 
more men than were considered necessary 
ten years ago. 
no scare-monger was clever enough to 
make the country believe that Russia 
could endanger India unless she con- 
structed a double line of railway 
through the mountains, and all the time 
Russia was doing that this country could 


prepare and »rin 1,000,000 men ready to | 
-many criticisms had been passed upon 


meet and destroy an invading force 
on the plains of India. Russia having 
been disposed of, principally by treaties, 
to maintain a great force to fight this 
imaginary danger on the North West 
frontier of India was a great waste of 
money. The hon. Member for the City 
of London suggested that perhaps he had 
not read the Memorandum issued by 
the Secretary of State for War, but he 
had read that document. Why wa. it 
necessary to keep such a large Army in 
India. When the Indian railways were 


first made one of the bargains entered | 
into was that they would be able to was due to the fact that they had 


reduce the number of troops in India. | not enough troops in readiness. The 


Those railways had now been constructed 
and in the course of a day or two a large 


At the present time | 


starved to death in order to keep up this 
vast Army. [Cries of “No, no.”] He 
repeated starved to death. It had 
been said by one of the hon. members 
for one of the Divisions of Leicester, that 
easily reduce our Colonial 
Forces, and the Secretary of State 
for War had said the same thing. By 
reducing the Forces maintained at the 
present time in South Africa they 
could get a reduction of 10,000 men from 
those Colonies alone. The 16,000 men 
at present kept in South Africa were 
really in danger of being taken prisoners 


‘of war because they were not sufficient 


to cause a moment’s fear to those brave 
men who fought against us in the South 
African War. Therefore the fewer troops 


they had in South Africa the fewer 


hostages they would risk leaving in the 
hands of a possible enemy. A great 


the right hon. Gentleman, but however 


much they complained, they could not 
get a sufficient reduction. [OpposITION 


_cheers.] Hon. Gentlemen opposite, if they 


came into power, would he gathered from 
the speeches from the front bench add 
£5,000,000 to the Army Estimates, and 
so he did not want to see them in office. 


He hoped the Committee would not be 
led away by the false idea that they 


| for war. 


saved themselves by being always ready 
It had been said that the 
great cost of the South African War 


‘contriry was the fact, the Government 


were able to take 10,000 men from India 


Army could be concentrated in any part of | to threaten the Boer frontier and so 
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precipitate the war, they also had 80,000 
men ready to despatch to the aid of the 
20,000 troops already there, and were 
thus able to threaten war without 
the previous sanction of Parliament. 
But for this unfortunate readiness 
the war would never have been be- 
gun, and this country would have 
been saved £500,000,000 of money. 
We conquered the Transvaal and 
the Orange River Colony, and now they 
had very wisely given it away again. 
For the defence of the country we wanted 
the great Territorial Force which was 
being built up under the new scheme. 
He would be in favour of doubling it, 
and the cost of so doing could be met 
out of the saving which would be effected 
if the Regular Army were reduced to 
100,000 men. He ridiculed the sugges- 
tion that this Territorial Force could 
not hold its own against regular 
soldiers. The reading of history con- 
tradicted that assertion. When the 
American Colonists rebelled we sent 
against them the best disciplined 
Army in Europe, but they were de- 
feated by a lot of American farmers. 
The same thing happened recently in 
South Africa. We sent a highly dis- 
ciplined Army of 80,000 men under 
General Buller, and they were hope- 
lessly defeated by 20,000 Boers. These 
facts showed that a citizen Army could 
hold their own against a mercenary Army. 
The Territorial Force if large enough and 
properly led, organised, and equipped, 
would make it impossible for any foreign 
foe to have any chance whatever in trving 
to subdue this country. He would say 
that the Navy could be reduced by a half 
if we had these Volunteers, and then they 
would have money for old-age pensions 
and many other things. The right hon. 
Gentleman had stated that he wanted 
to hold his hand in regard to the rifle. 
What a good thing it would have been 
if he had done that two years ago, 
in regard to the last new rifle. A good 
deal of money would have been saved 
then if he had done so. An hon. Member 
had stated that the artillery had covered 
itself with glory in South Africa. Glory 
indeed ! 400,000 troops fully eyuipped 
with every weapon against 40,000 
farmers old, young, and middle-aged ; 
where was the glory? He had no 
doubt it could cover itself with glory 


Mr. Lupton, 
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if it met a foe equal in number and 
equipment, but what happened in South 
Africa was not his idea of military 
glory. The right hon. Gentleman need 
not spend £4,000,000 a year on officers. 
Many men were glad to go shooting 
at their own expense. It was said 
that they could not live on 6s. or 7s. a 
day. He could find any number of 
young men with all the qualities necessary 
to make good officers who would be glad 
to be officers in the Army at 7s. a day. 
The right hon. Gentleman said he could 
not get them. That was because of the 
bad system. It was necessary to make it 
compulsory for all the officers to go 
through the ranks; then all would be 
“ rankers,” and no false pride would pre- 
vent young men joining with a good 
prospect of a commission after a few years’ 
service. With an improved system there 
would be no difficulty in getting plenty 
of good officers, and the right hon. 
Gentleman would be able to reduce the 
officers’ pay and pensions by at least 
£2,000,000 a year. The money so saved 
could be devoted to doubling the 
Territorial Army. 


Mr. GRETTON (Rutland) said that 
the right hon. Gentleman had said 
something about the duty of the Chair- 
m2n of the County Associations under 
his scheme not taking part unduly in 
putty politics. 


Mr. HALDANE was understood to 
say that they should not as a rule take 
a prominent part in party politics in 
their own county. 


Mr. GRETTON s:id he thought that 
that was rather a remurkable statement, 
considering that there were hon. Members 
in the present Administration who were 
Lords-Lieutenant of counties, and there- 
fore Chairmen of the County Associa- 
tions, and there was also an hon. Baronet 
who sat for the county of Norfolk who 
took a part continually in party politics. 
There were also distinguished Members 
in the other House who were _lords- 
lieutenant of counties, and who took 
part in party politics. It seemed, 
however, that the right hon. Gentleman 
thought that if hon. Members in this 
House or the Upper House took part 
in party politics they were not to 
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hide their opinions when they went into 
other counties than their own. He did 
not wish to pursue the subject, however, 
because he was sure that the right hon. 
Gentleman had spoken hastily and un- 
guardedly. He wished to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman a question on a point 
as to which there seemed to be some 
doubt, wz., what were the conditions 
on which officers could join the Terri- 
torial Force? 


Adjournment 


Mr. HALDANE: Under the Act, 


they will become officers by Commission. 


Mr. GRETTON said that that was 
what he thought himself, but there had 
been some doubt about it, and he was 
obliged to the right hon. Gentleman for 
clearing up the point. 
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Sr IVOR HERBERT asked leave | 
to withdraw his Amendment. 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Original Question put, and agreed to. 


2. £1,743,000, Half-Pay, Retired Pay, 
and other Non-Effective Charges. 


3. £1,782,000, Pensions and other Non- 
Effective Charges for Warrant Officers, 
Non-Commissioned Officers, Men, and 
others. 


Superannuation, 
Allow- 


4. £167,000, Civil 
Compensation, Compassionate 
ances, and Gratuities. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Mon- 
day next; Committee to sit again upon 
Monday next. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Motion made, and Question ‘* That 
this House do now adjourn,” — (Mr. 
Whiteley.)— put, and agreed to. 


Adjourned accordingly at Ten 
minutes before Eleven o’clock. 
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APPENDIX I, 


PUBLIC BILLS 


DEALT WITH IN VOLUME CLXXXV. 


Those marked thus * are Government Bills. The figures in parentheses in 
the last column refer to the page in this volume. “([H.L.|” following title 
indicates that the Bill originated in the House of Lords. 
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(A.) House oF Lorps. 








Title of Bill. Brought in by Progress. 
Crofters Holdings (Scotland)| Lord Lovat Read 2“ 27th Feb. (3) 


Acts Amendment | HL. | 


Education (School Atten- | Lord Stanley of Read 1a 12th March (1658) 
dance) [H.L.] Alderley 


*Land Values (Scotland) Earl of Crewe | Read 1“ 27th Feb. (17) 


Municipal Representation | Lord Courtney of | Read 2* 3rd March (474) 
[H.L. ] Penwith | 


*Poisons & Pharmacy [1.L.]| Earl of Crewe | Read 2" 5th March (821) 
*Small Landholders (Scot- | Earl of Crewe | Second Reading (adjourned) 
land) | 10th March (1238) 


| Second Reading (defeated) 
11th March (1438) 


Sunday Closing (Shops) | Lord Avebury | Read 1¢ 5th March (821) 
[H.L. ] 








(B.) House or Commons. 





Title of Bill. Brought in by Progress, 





Agricultural Education in | Mr. Jesse Collings Read 2’ 11th March (1653) 
Elementary Schools 








Breaches of Bye-laws Mr. Wedgwood Read 1° 5th March (903) 
Character Note Mr. Bell Read 1° 27th Feb. (73) 
Death Certificates (Charges) | Mr. Gill Read 1° 4th March (705) 
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(B.) House or ComMons—continued. 





Title of Bill. 


Brought in by 


Progress. 





Ecclesiastical Assessments 
(Scotland) (No. 2) 


Ecclesiastical Assessments 


(Scotland) (No. 3) 
Education 


Education (Local Authori- 
ties) 


*Election of Aldermen in 
Municipal Boroughs 


Exportation of Horses 


Factors Act (1889) Amend- 
ment 


Ferries (Ireland) 


Handloom Weaving (lIre- 
land) 


Hours of Labour (Bake- 
houses) 


Hypothee Abolition (Scot- 
land) 


Incest 


Law of Distress Amend- 
ment 


*Licensing 

Licensing Act Amendment 

Local Authorities (Admis- 
sion of the Press) 


Local Authorites (Taxation 
and Purchase of Land) 


*London Paving Expenses 
Married Women’s Property 
Merchandise Marks (No. 2) 


Metropolitan Sewers and 
Drains 











Mr. Smeaton 
Mr. Smeaton 


Mr. Verney 
Mr. Walker 


Mr. Burns 


Sir H. Vincent 


Mr. Dundas White 


Mr. Gwynn 


Mr. Sloan 
Mr. Wilkie 
Mr. Dundas White 


Sir J. Kennaway 


Mr. A. Herbert 


Mr. Asquith 


Marquess of Hamilton 


Mr. Arthur Henderson | 


Mr. Scott 


Mr. John Burns 
Mr. Hicks-Beach 
Mr. Claude Hay 


Mr. Dickinson 


| Bill Withdrawn 27th Feb. (72) 
Read 1° 2nd March (355) 


Read 1° 27th Feb. (72) 
Read 2° 6th March (994) 


Read 1° 9th March (1137) 


Read 1° 12th March (1776) 


Read 1° 27th March (72) 


Read 1° 10th March (1328) 
Read 1° 4th March (705) 


Read 1° 4th March (705) 
Read 1° 27th Feb. (72) 


Read 2° 10th March (1436) 
Read 2° 27th Feb. (200) 


Read 1° 27th Feb. (73) (175) 


Read 1° 27th Feb. (73) 
Bill Withdrawn 3rd Mar. (815) 


Second Reading (adjourned) 
10th March (1433) 


Read 1° 5th March (904) 


| Read 1° 9th March (1137) 
Read 1° 5th March (903) 

| Read 1° 27th Feb. (72) 

| Read 1° 5th March (903) 
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(B.) House or Commons—continued. 





Title of Bill. 


Brought in by 


Progress. 








National Military Training 


Parochial Medical Officers 
(Scotland) 


Pedlars’ Acts Amendment 

Police (Weekly Heliday) 

Polling Districts and 
Registration of Voters 


(Ireland) 


Polling Districts (County 
Councils) 


Public Health Officers 
Rabbits on Commons 


Small Holdings 


Summary Jurisdiction (Ire- 


land) 


Trawlers’ Certificates Sus- 
pension 


Trusts 


Women’s Enfranchisement 





Capt. Kincaid-Smith 


Mr. C. Wason 


Sir G. Kekewich 
Mr. Remnant 
Mr. Jeremiah MacVeagh 


Mr. Acland Allen 


Sir W. Foster 
Mr. Everett 


Mr. Jesse Collings 


Marquess of Hamilton 


Mr. Weir 


Mr. Rendall 


Mr. Stanger 





Read 1° 11th March (1553) 
Read 1° 12th March (1775) 


Read 1° 4th March (706) 
Read 1° 10th March (1328) 


Read 2° 2nd March (472) 


Read 2° 4th March (816) 


Read 1° 27th Feb. ,72) 
Read 1° 5th March (903) 


Second Reading (adjourned) 
11th March (1655) 


Read 1° 4th March (706) 


Read 1° 11th March (1553) 


Read 2° 11th March (1656) 


Read 2° 28th Feb. (212) 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, SESSION 1908. 


List or Rutzs, OrpERS, &c., which have been presented during the Session, and are 
required by Statute to lie for an appointed number of Days upon the Table of 


the House. 


[In Continuation of List given in previous Volume.] 





Title of Paper. 


Date from which 
the Period runs. 


Period to lie upon 
the Table. 





Education (Scotland) (Code, 1908),—Copy of Code of 
Regulations for Day Schools, with Appendices, by the 
Lords of the Committee of the Privy Council on 
Education in Scotland [35 and 36 Vic., c. 62, s. 67] 


Public Records (Disposal of Documents),—Copy of 
Addition to the Rules for the Disposal of Documents 
under the Public Record Office Acts [40 and 41 Vic., 
c. 55, 8. 1, and 61 and 62 Vic., c. 12, s. 1) 





27 February 


2 March 





One month 


9 weeks 
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STATEMENT EXPLANATORY OF THE NAVY ESTIMATES, 1908-1909. 


The Estimates for 1908-9 amount to 32,319,500/. as opposed to 31,419,5001. 
for the current year. 

_A statement of the gross expenditure on the Naval Service has been placed at the 
beginning of the printed Estimates, which shows that although Parliament is asked 
to vote 900,000. more money this year than last, the total outlay for the year will 
stand at a figure of 13,9841. only in excess of that for 1907-8. 

It is an accepted axiom in the finance of the Navy that the governing factor is 
the provision for new construction, but for the next financial year a variety of unusual 
causes combine to create an actual increase in the cash provision which Parliament 
is asked to vote for the Navy, in spite of the fact that the new building programme 
put forward by the Admiralty is exceedingly modest. 

In 1904-5 the Estimates stood at 36,889,0007. The succeeding years have shown 
successive reductions of 3,500,000. in 1905-6, 1,520,000/. in 1906-7, and 450,0001. in 
1907-8 (as I explained in my Statement last year, the reduction then was really 
1,427,0911., in consequence of the transfer of loan expenditure to the Works Vote). 

In each of these years of falling Estimates the Admiralty were able to reduce 
the cash provision for stores by, on the average, 1,000,000/.—the figure last year 
being 1,241,800I. owing to the large redundancy of stores created by the reforms in 
dockyard administration and by the re-distribution of the Fleet, which were deter- 
mined on and carried out by the late Board of Admiralty. Of these surplus stocks 
about half a million’s worth still remain and will be exhausted during the coming 
year. 
A fresh sum of some 700,0001. has therefore to be provided to buy the balance of 
Naval stores required for 1908-9. By 1909-10, surplus stocks will have practically 
disappeared, and then the whole of the stores required for the Fleet will have to be 
provided for in cash by Parliament. 

Apart from the cessation of the abnormally low cash provision for stores, there 
are certain items in the Estimates which show an increase, over which the Board of 
Admiralty have no control whatever. Improvements in pay granted in previous 
years increase the Pay Vote by 150,0001.; the Pension Votes are 70,000/. higher ; 
a sum of 300,0001. has to be found to provide the balance of 500,000/. for cooling the 
magazines on board His Majesty’s ships—a service announced to the House of 
Commons in last year’s Estimates Debate ; the Cunard subsidy for the Lusitania and 
Mauretania stands now at the full amount of 150,000/. per annum ; prices have gone 
up, by 284,000/. in coal alone; and the annuity in repayment of advances under the 
Naval Works Loan Acts now reaches the large sum of 1,264,000/. In fact, Parliament 
and the Board are faced with automatic or uncontrollable increases which make any 
reduction of the total Estimates impracticable. 

By strict economy the Admiralty have been able to bring down the inevitable 
increase to 900,0001., the figure we now ask Parliament to saaction. 

It is interesting to recapitulate the salient features of Naval expenditure during 
the last eight years :— 


~ 


The total net sum voted for Naval Services in 1900-1 
was - - - + + + + + = 80,041,900 
This was increased by about a million for the two sub- 
sequent years, and in 1903-4 it advanced to 
35,727,5001. In 1904-5 it reached its highest 


limit, namely a ye - - 36,889,500 
In 1905-6 there was a decrease o - = = = 8,500,000 
And in the two following years an aggregate decrease of 1,970,000 
The increase proposed in 1908-9 is - - - - 900,000 
Bringing the net totalto - - - - - ~~ = 82,319,500 
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Now taking loan money :— 


The annuity under the Naval Works Acts first became £ 
finally chargeable to Naval funds in 1902, the 
amount for that year being - - : - 122,255 


This has increased each year on account of fret ad- 
vances of loan money, until it has reached a total 


of—for 1908-9 - - - - 1,264,032 
The expenditure on Works under ii Naval Works Acts 
began in 1895-6, in which year it amounted to - 721,099 


It gradually increased until in 1904-5 it amounted to - 3,402,575 
In the last completed year, 1906-7, it had fallen to - 2,431,201 
It is estimated that the outlay from loan in 1907-8 

will be - - : - - - - - 1,135,000 
And in 1908-9 - : - - - - : - 896,925 


Shipbuilding and Repairs. 


New construction for the year will cost 7,545,2021. as against 8,100,000/. for 
1907-8. The continuous fall in the estimate for new construction from the maximum 
of 11,654,176/. in 1904-5 is thus carried on, and Parliament is asked to vote 
4,108,974/. less than it was four years ago. Of this sum of 7,545,202/., 6,795,2021. 
will be spent on the continuation of ships already under construction, and 750,000I. 
in beginning work on ships of the new programme, which is composed as follows :—- 


1 Battleship (improved Dreadnought class) ; 
1 Large Armoured Cruiser ; 
6 Fast Protected Cruisers ; 

16 Torpedo Boat Destroyers ; 


and a number of Submarine Boats estimated to cost 500,000/. in all. 

This programme suffices for 1908-9; whether and to what extent it may be 
necessary to enlarge it next year, or in future years, must depend upon the additions 
made to their naval force by Foreign Powers. His Majesty’s Government have 
every intention of maintaining the standard of the British Navy which has hitherto 
been deemed necessary for the safeguarding of our national and imperial interests. 

Between the Ist April, 1907 and the 31st March, 1908 the following ships will 
have been completed and become available for service :— 


1 Battleship (Lord Nelson). 

3 Armoured Cruisers (Warrior, Shannon, and Minotaur). 

3 Torpedo Boat Destroyers (Cossack, Mohaw!, and Tartar). 
10 Torpedo Boats (of the Coastal Destroyer type). 

8 Submarines. 

1 Repair Ship (Cyclops) and the New Royal Yacht Alexandra. 





7 Battleships. 

4 Armoured Cruisers. 

{ Unarmoured Cruiser. 

10 Torpedo Boat Destroyers. 

20 Torpedo Boats (of the Coastal Destroyer type). 
18 Submarines. 


This year again there has been some delay in the completion of contract-built 
-ships, owing to labour disputes between employers and their men in the private ship- 
building yards. A continuance of this delay may involve a modification in the 
numbers of ships given above. 

Several incidents occurred early in 1907 which gave us cause to suspect that the 
method of storing cordite in magazines on board ship required alteration, in order 
to meet certain dangers that had been discovered to arise from cordite which is exposed 
toa hightemperature. The matter did not admit of delay, and the Admiralty decided, 
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with the approval of a strong scientific committee, presided over by Lord Rayleigh, 
to fit the cordite magazines with cooling apparatus, and to destroy all cordite that 
had been long in a hot climate. The cooling apparatus is expensive, and the work 
when completed will have cost 500,000/.; but the necessity for dealing promptly 
with the danger will not need further statement. The progress on this work has been 
very prompt and satisfactory, and the amount estimated for it during the year will 
be fully spent. It has necessitated an increase in the numbers of men employed 
in the dockyards, and a slight further increase was also necessary to deal with the 
large number of casualties to torpedo craft and other vessels after the Fleet Exercises 
had terminated. The remedy of these defects is nearing completion, and the present 
progress of repairs is now in a normal and satisfactory condition. 

The cost of maintaining the torpedo craft in an efficient condition is increasing 
as the vessels get older, and many of them are due for large boiler repairs during the 
present year. Before carrying out this work in the older ones, a careful survey will 
be made to ensure that they are worth this expenditure. The increasing power of 
machinery and boilers, due to the higher speeds adopted during the past decade, 
is also throwing an increasing share of repair work on the engineering side of the 
dockyards and necessitating an increase in the numbers of men therein employed, 
though no corresponding increase is required on the constructive side at present. 
Although no important re-constructive work is contemplated, many minor but very 
important alterations are being carried out gradually with the object of improving 
the general fighting efficiency of the Fleet. Wireless telegraphy is being adopted 
in most of the later destroyers, and the improvements in the system adopted in our 
big ships have required constructive alterations in them to enable the instruments 
to be fitted. These alterations require considerable time and money to carry out, 
in view of the great number of vessels involved. 

Excellent work continues to be done by repair ships and the artificers of the 
Fleet in correcting small defects which might otherwise develop to such an extent 
as to necessitate dockyard assistance before the annual refit was due: but neverthe- 
less, for the reasons I have given above, an increased provision of 700,000/. for repairs 
is needed for the coming year. 

We have begun to build submarines in the Royal Dockyards, a step which, besides 
affording desirable work to them, will be a check on contract prices. 

The Admiralty have come to an arrangement with the armour-plate manu- 
facturers for a considerable reduction in the price which is paid for armour plates, 
and this will take effect in the construction of the new armoured ships of the current 


year’s programme. 
General Progress of Recent Reforms. 


A review of the memoranda issued by the Admiralty during the last few years 
discloses a series of important changes and alterations affecting all branches of His 
Majesty’s Naval Service. These are all, in my opinion, entirely well conceived and 
salutary. Time is now required for the Service to digest and assimilate the new 
arrangements, and caution will, therefore, be used in bringing forward further 
schemes at present. 

Under the nucleus crew system, the chief executive officers and more important 
ratings are always on board the ships; from time to time the crews are made up to 
full complement and are given seagoing practice; the boilers and machinery are 
always maintained in good order, so as to be ready for sudden mobilisation. 

The rapidity and certainty with which the nucleus crew ships can be fully manned 
has been illustrated signally by the recent exercises of mobilisation at Devonport, 
Portsmouth, and Chatham. 

It has been alleged that the Admiralty have no war plans properly worked out, 
nor strategical operations thoroughly elaborated ; this is a baseless allegation. Such 
plans are in the possession of the Admiralty in abundant number to meet all probable 
emergencies. The details of these plans cannot, of course, be made public, for their 
successful operation in actual warfare must largely depend upon their secrecy. 
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The new disposition of the Atlantic Fleet with its base at Berehaven and its 
repairing dockyard at Gibraltar, and the development of the Home Fleet have been 
notable examples of the progress of the last two years. The fully manned portion 
of this Fleet at present has its base at the Nore, and is now in full working order, 
though not yet up to its intended full strength. It will consist this summer of twelve 
of the latest battleships and armoured cruisers, with destroyer and submarine flotillas 
attached, and the nucleus crew ships at the three Home Ports ready for rapid mobilisa- 
tion. 

The remarkable results which have during the last year been returned of the 
gunnery practice carried out by our Fleets and ships all over the world, are facts 
of great interest and worthy of congratulation. The reports of the efficiency which 
signalling has reached in the Naval Service, whether by the older systems or by electric 
and wireless telegraphic installations, are very satisfactory and speak very highly 
for the intelligence and hard work of the officers and men who take charge of this 
important part of the service of the sea. : 

The new system of entry, training and education for all classes of officers in the 
Navy—executive, engineers and marines—instituted a little more than four years 
ago, is yielding good results. The first two batches of Cadets are now serving in the 
training cruisers Cumberland and Cornwall. 

After six months’ service in these cruisers, they will be drafted to ships in the 
seagoing fleets, the first batch going to sea in April. In the fleets they will be trained 
in a practical way as Naval officers, and after three years they will be examined in 
Seamanship, Navigation and Pilotage, Gunnery, Torpedo, and Engineering, and in 
certain optional subjects, such as Mathematics, Mechanics, Electricity, Languages, 
and History, the study of which at sea will be voluntary. After passing the examina- 
tions in the above subjects, they will become Sub-Lieutenants and remain at sea, 
receiving their promotion to Lieutenant according to the results of their examination. 
After serving at least two years at sea as Sub-Lieutenant and Lieutenant, a certain 
proportion will be selected to qualify in the separate specialist branches of the Service, 
in preparation for which they will then undergo courses at the Royal Naval College, 
Greenwich, and the specialist schools. 

The officers will thus serve for 53 years continuously at sea before they 
can specialise. 

The Interview Committees which, since taking office, I have appointed to report 
on the respective qualifications of the candidates for entry as Naval Cadets, have 
included Admirals of the Fleet Lord Walter Kerr and Sir Edward Seymour, Admirals 
Sir Archibald Douglas and Sir Arthur Fanshawe, Vice-Admiral Sir John Durnford, 
the Right Hon. Arthur Acland, Mr. A. C. Benson, and the Headmasters of Marl- 
borough, Wellington, Radley and Dartmouth. Their reports to me have revealed 
a most satisfactory unanimity of opinion as to the value and success of this method 
of differentiating between the merits of boys of the young age 6f twelve years. 


Administration. 


A reform long advocated by Naval officers has been carried out this year by the 
transfer of the work of making contracts for Naval guns and Ordnance stores from 
the War Office to the Admiralty and by the creation of a Naval Ordnance Inspection 
Department. The Admiralty, therefore, now for the first time have direct control 
and responsibility for the manufacture and supply of the guns and ammunition of 
the Fleet. The Army Inspection officers have done the work for the Admiralty with 
great ability in the past, but the growing divergence in pattern between the Stores 
required by the two Services and the necessity for the rapid expansion of the supply 
in war time, a requirement for which the War Office Staff were admittedly unable to 
provide, rendered the change inevitable. 

I am glad to be able to report that the London County Council have accepted 
the solution of the difficulty with regard to the interference of their electric generating 
station with Greenwich Observatory, to which I referred in my statement last year. 
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The Admiralty Office has lost through retirement several of its Heads of 
Departments. Engineer Vice-Admira] Sir John Durston, K.C.B., for many years 
Engineer-in-Chief of the Navy, and the first holder of his present rank, has had a 
unique experience in the superintendence of the development of steam machinery 
in the Fleet. Well-deserved praise was awarded to the Transport Department by the 
South African War Commission for its work during that campaign. Vice-Admiral 
Sir George Boyes, K.C.B., who became Director while the war was in progress, and 
Mr. { tephen Graff, C.B., who was Civil Head of the Department throughout, have 
both retired this year. 

The labours of the Malta Fever Commissioners have during the past year been 
brought to a successful termination. They have made the discovery that the milk 
of the goat is the chief medium by which the bacillus of Malta fever gains access to 
the human body. We hope that in future this disease, which in the past has com- 
mitted such ravages among the crews of vessels serving on the Mediterranean Station, 
will entirely be banished. Since this discovery was made, and the use of goat’s milk 
was forbidden to our seamen and marines, Malta fever has practically disappeared 
from among them. The Commission, working under the egis of the Royal Society, 
was composed of Naval, Military, and Colonial medical officers under the chairman- 
ship of Colonel Bruce, C.B., F.R.S., and their patient and skilled investigations merit 
the highest praise. Fleet Sugreons Shaw and Clayton, who represented the Navy on 
the inquiry, contributed not a little to°the result. 


Personnel. 


The War Course College at Portsmouth, re-named the Royal Naval War College, 
has now been placed under the command of a Flag officer—Rear-Admiral Robert 
Lowry—with an increased staff of assistants, and work of the greatest value is now 
being carried out there, in close connection with the Naval Intelligence Department 
whose Director, Captain Sir Charles Ottley, K.C.M.G., has, on appointment as 
Secretary of the Imperial Defence Committee, been succeeded by Captain Edmond 
Slade, hitherto Superintendent of the War Course College. 

The report of the inter-departmental Conference on the subject of the present 
administration of the Coast Guard service, to which reference was made last year, 
has been received, and has been under consideration by the various Departments 
concerned. The effect of the policy upon which the report was based would be to 
bring about a material change in the relations of the Admiralty, Board of Customs, 
and Board of Trade, in regard to the carrying out of various services which have 
gradually been undertaken by the Coast Guard during the 50 years that it has been 
directly under the Admiralty ; and looking to the many issues involved, the Board 
of Admiralty recognised that the change proposed could not take place without very 
careful consideration. Accordingly it was decided that no attempt should be made 
to provide for any new policy as regards the administration of the Coast Guard in 
connection with the preparation of the Estimates for 1908-9. 

The New Victualling and Canteen arrangements, based upon the recommenda- 
tions of a Committee presided over by Rear-Admiral Spencer H. M. Login, C.V.O., 
whose report has already been presented to Parliament, came into operation on the 
Ist October last, except on some of the more distant Stations, where the change was 
deferred until the Ist January. All the reports received are to the effect that the 
new arrangements are working smoothly and satisfactorily. The new victualling 
system is, practically everywhere, resulting in economy to the men, partly because 
the substitution of a fixed daily messing allowance for the varying amount formerly 
received under the complicated “ savings system” enables them to keep closely in 
touch with their expenditure from day to day, and partly on account of the facilities 
now given to the messes for purchasing many articles of food for use on board ship 
from Government stocks and at Government prices. The new Canteen system, under 
which the Admiralty exercise general supervision over the Canteen arrangements 
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throughout the Fleet and furnish Commanding Officers with official information 
and assistance in connection with Canteen matters, is also working well, and seems 
likely to have a very beneficial effect in many ways. 

As a result of the deliberations of a Committee on Pay and Allowances of Seamen 
of the Fleet, new regulations have been issued which will tend to improve the fitness 
and disciplinary position of the Petty Officers of the Royal Navy, and will ensure a 
higher standard of general efficiency among the more important ratings. 

The annual battle practice is steadily training the Fleet for the firing conditions 
which would be met with in action. Each year our experience gained increases our 
knowledge of the practical means of developing the fire of our ships, and we are con- 
tinuing to make progress in the direction of imitating more closely the actual con- 
ditions of battle. It is difficult to appreciate the revolution in Naval gunnery which 
has taken place in the last few years, and the labour and patience required in intro- 
ducing large changes throughout a great Service like the Navy. The results obtained 
this year have shown that a sound knowledge of long-range shooting has thoroughly 
permeated the Fleet. We are therefore able from the experience gained to take next 
year several important steps as regards both this practice and additional fittings to 
the ships. Every endeavour is being made to assimilate our methods to war con- 
ditions, but while we are steadily developing, there is no reason to disparage our 
present results, which undoubtedly afford great proof of the gunnery efficiency of our 
various ships and Fleets, and give a measure of their capabilities in action. 

In the four principal Fleets the recording of the results was placed in the hands 
of an independent committee, under the Inspector of Target Practice, to ensure a 
uniform method of assessing the number of hits obtained by each ship. 


Works. 


After negotiations extending over a good many months, a site has been feued on 
the west shore of Loch Long for the establishment of a Torpedo Range of 7,000 yards 
length, and another has been purchased at Greenock for a Torpedo Factory, whence 
these weapons can readily be conveyed to the range for trial. The rapid increase in 
recent years of the speed and the range of action of the Whitehead Torpedo has 
rendered the existing ranges at Portsmouth and Weymouth wholly inadequete for 
their purpose, and a thorough survey of the coasts of the United Kingdom resulted 
in the selection of Loch Long as the place which would best comply with all the con- 
ditions required. Visitors to this part of Scotland need be under no apprehension that 
the beauties of the scenery or the convenience of access will be interfered with. 

The Admiralty property at Rosyth, consisting of 1,184} acres, with 285 actes of 
foreshore, was purchased in 1903-4 for the construction of a new Naval base on the 
east coast. In the interval, since the completion of the purchase, the Superintending 
Engineer appointed in charge of Rosyth has made an extensive survey of all the 
great Naval establishments and buildings yards at home and of some abroad, in order 
that plans might be drawn for the laying out of Rosyth as a first-class Naval base in 
such a way that any particular portion might be carried out without interference with 
the general scheme ; the intention was to avoid the repetition of the haphazard growth 
of a Naval dockyard port, which the histery of the old establishments at Portsmouth, 
Devonport, and Chatham, has proved to be so expensive in the past. The general 
scheme having been drawn up, the present Board of Admiralty have decided to take 
in hand the construction of a graving dock, closed basin, and an entrance lock, capable 
of accommodating the largest modern warships, with a depot for submarines and 
destroyers, and provision for oil fuel storage. The basin is to be 52} acres in area, with 
accommodation for 11 of the largest ships along the quays, or 22 when double banked. 

During the past year the preliminary borings have been completed, and detailed 
contract plans are now being prepared. 

This part of the general scheme, for which the contract will shortly be let, is 
estimated to cost 3,000.000/. for work and 250,000/. for machinery—the whole to be 
completed in about 10 years. 
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The necessity for this work is apparent when it is remembered that there is no 
Government dockyerd capable of taking ships of the Dreadnought class along the 
whole of the east coast of Great Britain. 


Colonial Conference. 


The appropriations in aid of the Navy Estimates which are contributed by the 
various self-governing Colonies are the seme as in last year’s Estimates. The dis- 
cussions at the Conference with the Colonial Ministers last spring revealed the fact 
that there was a certain desire on the part of some of the Colonial Governments for 
the establishment of local defence flotillas in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the 
present money contributions to the Imperial Exchequer. 

The Admiralty, while not desiring to withdraw from the existing agreements 
and arrangements, recognised that it was only natural that the Colonies should sooner 
or later desire to have defence forces of their own, and consequently we announced 
our readiness to meet the wishes of the Colonial Governments as far as possible, and 
to consider any alternative schemes which they might put forward. 

The Prime Minister of the Australian Commonwealth has communicated to the 
Admiralty the outline of a scheme for the estz.blishment of a local flotilla of destroyers 
and submarines, which is now under consideration. The Cape and Naval Govern 
ments have initiated legislation with the object of establishing divisions of the Royal 
Naval Volunteer Reserve in Cape Colony and Natal, and the Legislature of the latter 
Colony has passed an Act for the purpose. 


Hague Conference. 


A report of the conclusions of the second International Conference at the Hague 
has been presented to Parliament in a recent Blue Book. The action to be taken in 
regard to the various conventions is now engaging the consideration of the Govern- 
ment, and the Board of Admiralty are giving special attention to those conventions 
which immediately concern the operations of the Fleet, and particularly to the con- 
vention for the establishment of an International Court of Appeal in Prize cases. 
From a naval point of view it is important that there should be an agreement as to 
the principles of International Law which should govern the decisions of an Inter- 
national Court in matters such as contraband and blockade. 


Distribution of the Fleet. 


The distribution of the Fleet has undergone no material alteration. The develop- 
ment of the Home Fleet is steadily proceeding and by degrees approaching its desired 
standard of strength. 

In August last two armoured cruisers were added to the First Cruiser Squadron, 
and 24 destroyers, forming a “ Western Group” based on Portland, were placed 
permanently under the orders of the Commander-in-Chief of the Channel Fleet. 
More recently six nucleus crew destroyers have been added to this group, with the 
object of forming a reserve at Portland, and so rendering the group as far as possible 
self-contained. 

The Channel Fleet has had its quota of destroyers brought up to thirty, and 
the Battle Squadron is being strengthened by the substitution of six of the Bulwark 
type for older vessels, so that it will in future consist of eight King Edwards and six 
Bulwarks. 

It has recently been decided to appropriate permanently the Shearwater and 
Algerine for service on the West Coast of America, the Algerine being t:ansferred 
from the China Station. These two vessels will be available for the Behring Sea 
patrol and also for oecasional visits to the Pacific Islands. 

An inter-departmental Conference. under the presidency of Vice-Admiral Sir 
Reginald Henderson, commending the Coast Guard and Reserves, has been sitting 
to consider the general question of the protection to be afforded by the Navy to the 
fishery interests in the seas surrounding the British Isles, which involves also th» 
question of Revenue protection afloat. 


ilth February 1908. TWEEDMOUTH. 
ll 
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MEMORANDUM OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE RELATING TO THE 
ARMY ESTIMATES FOR 1902-99. 


TOTAL ESTIMATES. 


The total of the Army Estimates for the new financial year is 27,459,0001., 
and compares with the totals for the three preceding years as follows :— 


£. 
1905-6 -e =A us ie o - .. 29,813,000 
1906-7 ee és os “a ve es .. 29,796,000 
1907-8 ee - <s “se it - .. 27,760,000 
1908-9 ia .. 27,459,000 


showing a progressive reduction on the Votes of 2, 354, 0007. 
The average expenditure under Army Loans for the 3 years £ 


ending with 1905-6 was ~ x .. 2,539,000 
For the 3 years ending with 1908-9 it is not expected toexceed, .. .. 430,000 
giving a reduction in average annual expenditure of .. - .. 2,109,000 


There has thus been a reduction in Votes and Loans for military expenditure, since 
1905-06, of close upon 4} millions a-year. The reduction effected in the actual ex- 
penditure under the Votes is dealt with at page 11 of this Memorandum. 

The reduction actually made in the Estimates of 1908-9, as compared with 
those of 1907-8, is 301,0007. To make this reduction and at the same time to find 
625,000]. within the reduced total, for the special charges detailed below, I have had 
to effect economies amounting in all to 926,0001. :— 

£ 
Initial charges of the Territorial Force .. es .. 300,000 
Bonus to Militiamen transferring to the Special Reserve.. 80,000 
Increase of the Vote for Works, owing to the closing of 





Loan expenditure es si ws se .. 79,000 
459,006 
as well as for the continued growth of the following charges :— 
Pensions 7 ais i esi a .. 96,000 
Army Reserve oi Se es a3 ro .. 70,000 
625,000 





There is also a reduction of 5,000 in the number of men to be voted. This does 
not include the reduction which will result from the intended withdrawal, in the 
course of 1908-9, of a Cavalry regiment and four Infantry battalions from South 
Africa, as explained at page 18 of this Memorandum. 


MILITARY EXPENDITURE AND POLICY. 


Military expenditure cannot profitably be considered apart from military policy. 
In this country, more perhaps than in any other, expenditure can be shown to depend 
directly on policy , in that the peace establishment of our Land Forces is conditioned 
by the demands which the India Office, the Colonial Office, the Foreign Office and the 
Admiralty make on the War Department for the maintenance of garrisons abroad. 
Nor is the actual peace strength of these garrisons the only factor that has to be taken 
into account. Their existing strength can be justified only on the assumption that 
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we have in this country organised bodies of reserve troops with which the regiments, 
batteries, and battalions scattered throughout the Empire could be readily reinforced 
in case of emergency. If this power of reinforcement did not exist at all, or if it 
were seriously diminished, the demand which inevitably would arise on all sides 
for a material increase in the strength of our garrisons abroad could be resisted by no 
Government. 

Our Army is a machine, the parts of which are interdependent. We cannot 
suddenly take from it a bit here or a bit there without diminishing the strength of 
the whole out of all proportion to the pecuniary saving effected, and without running 
the risk of throwing additional burdens on countries, such as India, which we have 
consistently striven in the past to help. 

It is on these grounds that the policy of the Government has been to proceed 
cautiously, if steadily, in the endeavour to reduce cost. Violent efforts would not only 
produce reaction, but would prove disappointing in their results. 

In order to make clear my meaning I propose, as a preliminary to the usual 
statement regarding the Army Estimates of the year, to briefly explain the reasons 
for the policy to which I have just alluded. It is one that has been pursued by every 
Government in this country for nearly 40 years past, and the grounds which necessi- 
tated it I will endeavour to make apparent. 


Miuirary Poticy, 1815-1862. 


With the close of the Napoleonic wars, a policy of dispersing our available military 
forces throughout the Empire was deliberately initiated. For years the bulk of the 
British Army practically existed on foreign service, a comparatively small portion only 
being retained in the United Kingdom in addition to the depots from which three 
garrisons in India and the Colonies were fed. The disadvantages of such a system 
were numerous. As long as the period of foreign service bore so large a proportion 
to that of service at home, the discouragement to recruiting was great; and it was 
difficult, if not impossible, to reduce the period of enlistment. Dispersion of the 
troops also prevented effective concentration of effort for any purpose, as was made 
clear by the bitter experiences of the Crimean War. Further, the want of any organised 
military force in these Islands led directly to the expenditure of millions on forts and 
various projects of passive defence which military opinion is now unanimous in con- 
demning. Moreover, the presence of Regular troops in the self-governing Colonies 
had a distinctly deleterious effect in that it tended to prevent the Colonial Govern- 
ments concerned from exerting themselves to develop their own military 
resources. 

This point was strongly emphasized by a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons appointed in 1861 to consider the general question of the Colonial military 
establishment. The whole tenour of that Committee’s report was to the effect that 
the responsibility and cost of the military defence of the self-governing portions of 
the Empire ought to be borne locally. The Committee recommended the complete 
withdrawal or reduction of the Imperial troops serving in the Australian Colonies, in 
New Zealand, and in the West Indies. 

“With respect to the South African Colonies,” they reported, “and all those 
similarly circumstanced dependencies which contain large European populations, 
their security against warlike tribes or domestic disturbances should be provided for, 
as far as possible, by means of local efforts and local organization; and the main 
object of any system adopted by this country should be to encourage such efforts 
not merely with a view to diminish Imperial expenditure, but for the still more im- 
portant purpose of stimulating the spirit of self-reliance in Colonial communities.” 

In conclusion, the Committee submitted “‘ The tendency of modern warfare is 
to strike blows at the heart of a hostile power; and it is, therefore, desirable to con- 
centrate the troops required for the defence of the United Kingdom as much as possible, 
and to trust mainly to naval supremacy for securing against foreign aggression the 
distant dependencies of the Empire.” 
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CHANGE oF PoLicy AFTerR 1862, 


The resolution of this Committee was formally adopted by the House of Commons, 
and the policy then recommended has since been applied by a succession of Govern- 
ments, to the advantage both of the Colonies and of the Mother Country. 

Purely military and strategical reasons must also be added to those other causes 
which made for a policy of concentration of force rather than of dispersion. 

During the first half of the 19th century, the introduction of the railway and of 
the electric telegraph, and the application of steam to navigation, had profoundly 
affected the conditions under which war would in future be waged both by sea and 
by land. In giving evidence before the Committee of 1861, Mr. Gladstone, then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, referred to these new conditions in the following terms : 
**T think the change is enormous, and that, in point of fact, our present system is one 
founded upon a state of things and a condition of this Empire relatively to other 
powers which has entirely passed away. In former times, our communications with 
out Colonies were rare, slow, and uncertain, and it would have been very dangerous 
indeed to trust to the principle of supporting them from the centre ; but now, on the 
contrary, the communications with the world in general are constant, rapid, and 
certain, and England is the very centre of those communications. We have enormous 
advantages for supporting them upon the principle of keeping our gueat mass of force 
at home, and supplying them as they may require.” 

In point of fact, three main causes combined to produce from 1862 onwards a 
complete change in the military policy of the country. There existed first of all, the 
notion that the great dominions beyond the sea should, as free communities, undertake 
the ordinary business of their own defence. In Mr. Gladstone’s own words bearing 
on this very subject, “ no community which is not primarily charged with the ordinary 
business of its own defence is really, or can be, in the full sense of the word, a free 
community. The privileges of freedom and the burdens of freedom are absolutely 
associated together ; to bear the burdens is as necessary as to enjoy the privilege, in 
order to form that character which is the great ornament of all freedom itself.” 

Secondly, there was in many minds a clear recognition of the strategical truth, 
perhaps more fully realised to-day than formerly, that the defence of this Empire 
depends on the closest co-operation between the naval and military forces, and that 
such co-operation is best assured by “ keeping our great mass of force at home,” and 
in a central position. Thirdly, a real anxiety existed in the public mind on the score 
of home defence. 


EFFECT OF THE CHANGE OF PoLiIcy ON THE MILITARY SysTEM. 


The change in our military policy leading as it did to a diminution of the forces 
abroad, and consequently to some sort of equality being established between the 
home and the foreign establishments, paved the way for a mass of military reforms 
which hitherto had been rendered impracticable. Long service, the consequent 
absence of any reserve whatsoever, a chronic, shortage of recruits, prolonged depdt- 
training with its attendant disadvantages, and a total lack of real war organisation or 
of serious preparation for war, were all features of the military system that obtained 
between 1815 and 1689. Before the latter year, little or nothing had been done to 
remedy the grave defects in our system which the Crimean War had brought to light. 

In 1866, a Royal Commission, presided over by Lord Dalhousie, could report as 
follows :—‘‘ We have been content to exist from hand to mouth, with no forecast for 
the future ; no preparations for a state of war were thought of .... Men were 
enrolled and sent half-trained into the field. Recent events, however, have taught 
us that we must not rely in the future on having time for preparation ; wars will be 
sudden in their commencement and short in their duration, and woe to the country 
which is unprepared to defend itself.” In the following year, when introducing the 
Army Estimates, General Peel, the Secretary of State for War, referred to the appoint- 
ment of this Royal Commission in the following words :—“ The necessity for a Com- 
mission arose from the great difficulty experienced in procuring recruits for the Army, 
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and, in point of fact, the question then was, and now is, whether the British army 
should be allowed to collapse.” 

The number of military problems, therefore, which faced Mr. Cardwell when, in 
1689, he became War Minister, was equalled only by the seriousness of their nature. 
The following is a brief summary of only some of these problems which still possess an 
interest for the present generation. He had to devise means— 

(a.) To give effect to the new policy, and to concentrate the Army at home 
as far as this could legitimately be done. 

(b.) To determine what relation the home establishment should in future 
bear to the foreign establishment. 

(c.) To substitute short service for long service, which, year by year, was 
becoming more unpopular. 

(d.) To create a Reserve. 

(e.) To bring the Regular Army into closer touch with the Auxiliary Forces, 
and through them with the Nation itself. 

‘f.) To determine the role of the Auxiliary Forces themselves. 


In dealing with these problems, Mr. Cardwell had to guard against any measures 
being taken which would tend to produce in future jealousy or want of sympathy 
between the Army at home and the Army abroad. If the Regular Army at home 
was in future to be regarded primarily as a central reserve force for Imperial purposes, 
it became all the more imperative that the bond of unions between it and the forces 
serving in India and elsewhere abroad should be maintained as close and as intimate as 
circumstances would admit. 

After the Indian Mutiny, a Royal Commission had been assembled to enquire 
into the former organisation of the Indian Army and to report as to the system that 
was to obtain in future in that country. One question put to the Commissioners was 
the following : ‘‘ How far the European portion of the Army should be composed of 
troops of the Line, taking India as part of the regular tour of service, and how far 
of troops raised for service in India only?” On this matter opinion was sharply 
divided, but the majority of the Commissioners reported strongly against the institu- 
tion of a local force. The arguments they adduced are as true to-day as they were 
50 years ago. 

“* However good,” they said, “ the local force of the late East India Company has 
proved itself to be, still it is the opinion of the majority that a local force deteriorates 
more than one which, by frequent relief, has infused into. it fresh European notions 
and feelings, and a vigorous system of European discipline ; and that this would more 
particularly be the case in a climate like that of India.” .... “The very nature of 
a double army would, in a great measure, deprive the Line army of the valuable 
experience it would acquire in India, whilst the local army would in like manner be 
debarred from all the benefits of field service in Europe.” .... “ The local army 
of India, as now constituted, is more expensive than the Line in its non-effective 
charges. A double system of recruiting, the natural result of a double army, would 
operate most injuriously on recruiting in general, and it would be next to impossible 
to carry it on satisfactorily, or with good results, if worked by two distinct authorities.” 

In the Note appended to this Memorandum, I have expressed an opinion, formed 
after a good deal of consideration, on the financial meaning of a separate Army for 
India. I have there stated, in some detail, my grounds for believing that the change 
would give no relief to the British taxpayer commensurate with the loss of military 
strength it involves ; and that it would largely increase the military charges of India. 


CARDWELL SYSTEM THE OUTCOME OF THE CHANGE OF PoLicy. 


These, and similar considerations, could not be ignored by Mr. Cardwell and the 
Government to which he belonged when, in 1869, the whole question of the future 
organisation and system of the Regular Army came under review. The system with 
which Mr. Cardwell’s name is now associated is, in itself, an epitome of the many 
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measures which were taken between the years 1869 and 1872 to solve, not one or two 
difficult problems, but a multitude of problems which for years had been engaging the 
attention of the country. It is the very antithesis of that system which, in Mr. 
Gladstone’s words, “‘ was founded upon a state of things and a condition of this Empire 
relatively to other powers which has entirely passed away.” 

The fundamental conception of the Cardwell system is that both efficiency and 
economy are gained, not less for ourselves than for India and our other possessions 
overseas, if the drafts, which in peace are annually required for the maintenance of 
garrisons abroad, are trained in and ire supplied by organised units like Cavalry 
regiments, batteries, and battalions, rather than by depots. The system of depot- 
training was deliberately abandoned by Mr. Cardwell and his advisers in favour of 
unit-training, and this decision has since been supported by every soldier of note and 
by every Commission and Committee which has reported on our military system 
during the past 30 years. In particular, the Wantage Committee in 1892 reported 
unanimously as follows :— 

“The advantages of the system of regimental training for men destined for 
India over the alternative and far more expensive system of depots can hardly be 
over-estimated. The recruits acquire more interest in their profession, and better 
teaching in the higher spirit and discipline of a soldier’s life. When a recruit enlists 
he wants to enter the Army and not a military school, and there can be no doubt that, 
the variety and excitement of regimental life compare favourably, in his estimation, 
with the routine of life at the depot. ... The Committee have no hesitation in 
stating their belief that the double-battalion system is not only the most economical 
but also the best machinery which can at present be devised for furnishing the foreign 
drafts and effecting the reliefs.” 

If war comes the draft-producing units are, under the preent system, themselves 
converted into efficient fighting formations by the incorporation into them of reservists 
who have, as a rule, previously served for a considerable period with the Colours. 
When these units have been mobilized in this way, the business of training and pro- 
ducing drafts is then relegated to certain Reserve units which have been organised 
in peace for this very purpose. Practical experience has demonstrated that at least 
one Cavalry or Infantry unit should be maintained at home to feed each unit abroad, 
if a supply of properly matured drafts is to be assured annually, and if the efficiency 
of the feeding units themselves, for purposes both of training in peace and of mobiliza- 
tion for war, is to be safeguarded. Accordingly, the system aims at maintaining 
an equal balance between the number of Cavalry and Infantry units at home and 
abroad. This system, therefore, in its practical working determines not only the 
number of troops that must be maintained in the United Kingdom in peace, but also 
the size of the force that can be mobilized in an emergency for expeditionary purposes. 

For many years to come, even if further reductions effected in the garrisons 
abroad enable us to make corresponding reductions at home, it will, as far as can be 
foreseen, still be necessary to maintain in this country a body of men of a greater 
number than is sufficient to produce on mobilization an expeditionary force of six 
Divisions and four Cavalry Brigades. This force is thus made up of men whom it 
is necessary to maintain here in their present numbers, for reasons which are wholly 
independent of the existence or non-existence of such a force, and very small additional 
expenditure is incurred by organizing them into divisions and brigades. 


EsTABLISHMENTS DURING PAST TEN YEARS. 


As bearing on the working of the Cardwell system, two erroneous ideas appear 
to be somewhat prevalent in this country. The first is that the establishment of 
Regular combatant troops in the United Kingdom is at the present time on a much 
more lavish scale than in the years which immediately preceded the South African 
War. The second is that, for a given sum of money, some other system would give 
better results than can be obtained by a strict adherence to the Cardwell system. 
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As to the first of these points, the following figures speak for themselves :— 



































Establishment Abroad. | Establishment at Home. 
Arm or Service. All ranks. 
(Regulars only.) j 
1898-99, 1908-09. 1898-99, 1908-09, 
3 TE. Sel ee ee oer i] cre | 
Cavalary of theLine .. ...  ... | 7,341 9,264 10,929 | 9,620 
Infantry of the Line... sa ne 78,065 | 78,388 69,907 | 6,4561 
All branches, including above arms, | 
administrative services, staffs, ec. ... 121.416 126,000 132,259 | 135,155 
Increase... ‘ee Pe 4,514 ri | 2,896 
Increase on Indian Establishment .. ar x .. 2,993 
er Colonial Establishment .. y .. 1,591 
- Home and Colonial Establishment... .. 4,487 


ALTERNATIVE SCHEME TO CARDWELL SYSTEM. 


The only alternative scheme to the Cardwell system that has ever been seriously 
mooted is that drafts for India and for Colonial garrisons should once more be supplied 
from sedentary depots, which from their nature could not be trained as units in peace 
nor be mobilized for fighting purposes in war. The fighting force maintained in the 
United Kingdom as a potential reserve for Indian and other oversea garrisons in 
times of emergency would, in such a case, be additional to the numbers mantained 
for drafting purposes in the depots. 

Assuming that the garrisons abroad remain as at present, a comparison of the 
two systems presents results which are, perhaps, not always realized. These results 
in their financial aspect, are developed in the Note appended to this Memorandum. 
It will be seen that to provide the numbers for the draft-finding depots for Cavalry 
and Infantry, even after cutting down the peace establishments of the units relieved 
from draft-finding to the lowest practicable level, at least 3 regiments of Cavalry 
and 24 battalions of Infantry that are now maintained at home, would have to be 
sacrificed. In other words, our fighting efficiency would be enormously reduced and 
our entire military system, as it now exists, would be wrecked, and this without a 
penny being saved. 

If, further, the Artillery, Engineers,, and Departmental Services of two Divisions 
and one Cavalry Brigade were abolished, there would be some saving. But for many 
years to come this saving would hardly exceed half a million annually, as is shown 
in the Appended Note. 

To summarize, any departure of this nature from the existing military system 
would mean that, for a relatively insignificant saving, we should lose approximately 
one-third of the Regular force that could in present circumstances be mobilized in 
the United Kingdom in the event of war, many historic names of regiments would 
disappear from the Army List, and the results of more than 30 years of patient organ- 
isation on the lines laid down by Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Cardwell in 1872 would be 
wholly wasted. 

Before all else, it must be constantly borne in mind that any departure from 
existing principles would bring us once more face to face with those very evils for 
which Mr. Cardwell and his contemporaries had to find a remedy. 
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' DEVELOPMENT OF CARDWELL SYSTEM DURING PAST Two YEARS. 


Two years ago the present Government decided to uphold in its integrity the 
system initiated in 1869, and to develop it still further in accordance with the intentions 
of its originator. 

On this decision the military legislation of last Session was based, and this decision 
has also determined all the recent administrative action of the War Department. 

In the course of the last 2 years the forces of the Crown have been reorganised 
into two lines in place of three., The First Line of Regular troops is now moulded 
into six large Divisions and four Cavalry Brigades, with Army Troops and other 
services in their proper proportion. Behind these there now stands the framework 
of a new Special Reserve which is designed to provide for wastage in war, to man, in 
part, the Ammunition Columns, the want of which has kept the Artillery Service 
in a very defective condition, and to supplement the various anciliary Services which 
are requisite to make the combatant line effective. This new Reserve has been 
provided by bringing the old Militia, formerly an intermediate line which was in an 
unorganised and incomplete state, into closest touch with the Regular Army. This 
change is being carried out under the powers of the Territorial and Reserve Forces Act 
of last Session, the Army Order of 23rd December last being the instrument giving 
effect to the Act. 

This Act also provides for the reorganisation of the Yeomanry and Volunteers 
into a Second Line composed of Infantry Divisions and Mounted Brigades on the 
same pattern asin the First Line. The purpose of this force istwofold. It is designed, 
in the first place, to compel any hostile Power which may attempt invasion to send a 
force so large that its transports could not evade our own fleets and flotillas ; and in 
the second place, to free the Regular Army from the necessity of remaining in these 
Islands to fulfil the functions of home defence. A further result is to permit greater 
freedom to the Navy, the ships of which need not be tied to the coast, as would 
inevitably be the case if no military provision at all were made for the defence of these 
shores. 

The Territorial Force is thus designed to enable both the Regular Army and the 
Navy to operate with greater freedom at a distance from these shores in places where 
the defence of British interests may require their presence, and to facilitate the co- 
operetion of both Services as the lobes of a single brain. 

Assimilation in organisation, in the system of command and in training as between 
the First and Second Lines, should ultimately produce such a feeling of fellowship and 
goodwill between the professional and the citizen forces in this country as will tend 
more and more te combine both together into one harmonious whole. 


Future Repvuctions. 


Looking to the future, it is, I am convinced, impossible to make further diminu- 
tions in Army expenditure on a considerable scale unless we first of all reduce the num- 
ber of troops serving abroad. 

The policy of concentrating our forces is still being continued, and in pursuit of 
this policy the Government has, during the last 2 years, materially reduced our garrisons 
abroad, and aims at reducing them still further wherever withdrawals can safely be 
effected. With this object in view it has been decided to bring home from Colonial 
stations during the coming financial year one Cavairy regiment and four battalions of 
Infantry. This arrangement has the full assent of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, who is of opinion that the time has arrived when the interests of South 
Africa admit of some reduction of the garrison. Owing to the late date'at which this 
decision was arrived at, and to the date of the moves being still uncertain, the Estimates 
of 1908-9 are based upon the existing distribution ; but I expect to be able, in the 
course of the coming financial year, to save enough money by the withdrawal to pay 
the transport charges. 

' - Owing to this proposed reduction in the Colonial establishment, the balance 
aimed at under the Cardwell system between the regiments and battalions at home 
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and abroad will be attained, and a substantial saving of money should thereby be 
effected in future Estimates.* But, as has been already explained, reductions effected 
in Colonial garrisons have not been in the past, and are not likely to be in the future, 
actuated solely by mere considerations of economy. 

None the less, the taxpayer in this country who has hitherto borne by far the 
greatest part of the cost (both naval and military) of Imperial defence is entitled to 
expect, on the military side at any rate, some diminution of his burden. He may 
well hope soon to reap, to some extent, the benefits accruing from the policy of the 
past 30 or 40 years. Not only have the self-governing Colonies, as a result of that 
policy, been steadily developing their own means of defence, but owing to the same 
policy, we have been enabled to build up in this country a real reserve force for Imperial 
purposes. And it is in the operations of the Cardwell system that the best hope of 
future economies will be found to exist. For when once a balance between units 
at home and abroad has been arrived at, any future reductions that can be effected 
abroad should give a double saving. In so far as such reductions are rendered possible 
owing to a certain amount of external pressure being removed, or to the rise of new 
protective forces within the Empire itself, the same causes that lead to the strength of 
the Imperial outpost line being diminished, may reasonably be held to justify a corre- 
sponding reduction being made in the strength of the Imperial Reserve. 

On the other hand, there is no disguising the fact that every decrease in the 
strength of the troops available for Imperial purposes, whether at home or abroad, 
increases pro tanto the burden of responsibility that rests with the Territorial Forces 
ofthe Empire, Any serious weakening of the First Line must sooner or later postulate 
afar higher degree of efficiency and readiness than now obtain in the Second Line and 
if reductions in the Regular Army are carried too far demands will ultimately have to 
be made on the citizen forces such as hitherto have never been contemplated. 

In a steady development on really scientific lines of the organisation of the Regular 
Army, of the Special Reserve, and of the Territorial Force, and in a rigid application, 
wherever possible, of the policy of concentration, lies the best hope of economy for the 
future. 


COMPARISONS WITH EARLIER YEARS. 


T now come to another subject. As throwing some light on the question whether, 
and by what means, it might be possible to reduce the Army Estimates to the level 
at which they stood before the South African War, it is instructive to compare the 
present Estimates with those of 1898-9. Leaving out of consideration a Supple- 
mentary Estimate of 885,000/., the total of the Votes for that year was 19,220,000/. 
as compared with 27,459,000/. for 1908-9. The increase of 8,239,000/. may be 


analysed by Votes, as follows :— 








Increase. | Decrease. 
Votes for— pe ae a a ae, 
Pay, provisions, transport, and other charges of the . | ‘ 
Regular Army, general administration and miscel- 
laneous services oa Pe an ae = oa 4,408,000 
Medical Establishments wee $33 ae oe Ff: 155,000 
Auxiliary Forces oss ne 1,603,000 ne 
Armaments, stores and clothing re 32,000 
Works and buildings ... ean os oe sais bi 568,000 a 
Repayments under Loans Acts a3 “ii ae ae 926,000 
Non. effective charges ... Ge Ae fe ee at 611,000 | 
| 
| 
Totals ... i i ee 8,271,300 32,000 
Net increases bee ube 8,239,000 








* There are, in present circumstances, 15 regiments of Cavalry abroad to 12 at home, and 
78 Line battalions abroad and 70 at home, with the result that costly expedients, such as that 
of the Provisional Battalion, have to be resorted to to maintain the forces abroad. Moreover, 
the cost of a battalion serving in South Africa is considerably greater than would be the cost of 
the same battalion at home, 
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The increase of 4,408,000/. under Regular Army and general administration is 
made up, roughly, as follows :— 


£ 
Increased cost of soldiers (mainly increase of emolu- x 
ments) ss .- 1,900,000 
Increased number (1, °600) and cost of officers vs -- 600,000 
Increased number of men (3,000) ~~ 150,000 
Increased cost of transport, and of — garrison i in 
South Africa - ; ; ; ‘a .. 350,000 
Increase in Army Reserve vi “i -. 480,000 
Increased number of horses (14, 000) ‘ 450,000 
Payment to India (half cost of the transport service 
and of the garrison of Aden) .. 230,000 
Net increase in cost of staff, War Office educational 
establishments, and miscellaneous items e .- 248,000 
Total ee an ba ‘4 .. 4,408,000 





These figures show how small a portion of the increase is due to the increase 
in the strength of the Regular Army above the level of 1898-9, and how well-nigh 
impossible it is to look for an early return to anything like the total of the Army 
Estimates of that period. 

If the reduction that has been effected is measured not by the Estimates but by 
the actual expenditure out of the Votes, the figures are as foilows :— 

The actual expenditure out of Army Votes in the years 1904-5 to 1906-7, 
after deducting the expenditure on the Somaliland operations in 1994-5 and the 
special non-recurring expenditure on taking over Volunteer Loans in 1906-7, com- 
pares as follows :— 

£ 
1904-4 = ae. ot a om sh “ .. 28,483,000 
1905-6 ee be or ee ‘tn re .. 28,479,000 
1906-7 - _ - Ks a os .. 28,062,000 


In 1907-8, as I have explained in connection with the Supplementary Estimate, 
savings to the extent of 350,000]. have been made and appropriated to the extinction 
of Volunteer debts, leaving for expenditure in the current year 27,410,0001. 

It will be remembered that in my memorandum on the Estimates of 1906-7, 
issued shortly after the present Government took office, I announced that provision 
had been made in the Estimates of 1906-7 for carrying on the Army on the footing 
then existing for the whole year. But in the course of that year an important pro- 
gramme of reductions was determined upon and as far as possible carried into effect, 
the actual strength of the Army being reduced during the 12 months ending in March, 
1907, by no less than 12,000 men, and other economies being effected in various direc- 
tions. The reduction in actual expenditure must therefore be measured from the 
level of the years 1904-5 and 1905-6. 

When the Government took office it inherited Estimates which were framed 
to cover proposals for reforming the organisation of'the Army. It is common ground 
that sweeping reorganisation was necessary. Although the Government was unable 
to accept the plans of the late Secretary of State for War, it was none the less beund 
to take energetic steps to redeem the situation. The Estimates it inherited provided 
for expenditure on the rejected plans, and the saving of this expenditure reduced pro 
tanto the amount actually spent during the period of transition out of the sums voted by 
Parliament. The actual expenditure consequently could not, and did not, drop in full 
proportion to the decrease made in the Estimates after the period of transition was 
over. Moreover, the Government had unavoidable increases of large amount to 
cover, the growth of expenditure on the three items Army Reserve, Loan Annuities, 
and Pensions alone, between 1905-6 and 1907-8, amounting to over 450,000/. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF THE REGULAR ARMY. 


The total of Vote A shows a decrease of 5,000 as compared with 1907-8, of 
which 1,900 arises from reduction of the supernumeraries resulting from the recent 
reduction of the Army. The other principal causes of the decrease are a reduction of 
1,000 men in the Garrison Artillery (a further result of the revision of coast defences 
by the Joint Naval and Military Committee under Sir J. F. Owen), the return to India 
of one of the native Indian battalions from North China, and a reduction in the perman- 
ent staff of Militia units on the reorganisation of that force. 

Iexplained in my Memorandum of last year, that in order to supply the present 
deficiency of trained personnel for ammunition columns on mobilisation, 33 batteries 
of Field Artillery, surplus to the requirements of the Expeditionary Force, would be 
converted into Training Brigades, to train Special Reservists for the purpose. The 
establishments of these Field batteries have been reduced by some 2,200 men, and 
those of the batteries in South Africa by some 200 men, on reduction to a 4-gun basis ; 
but the 2,400 men thus set free are temporarily retained on the establishment, in 
accordance with the policy indicated in my Memorandum of last year, until Special 
Reservists have been trained to replace them. 


MILITIA AND SPECIAL RESERVE. 


In accordance with the anouncements made during the Session of 1907, arrange- 
ments have been made for the disbandment of 23 battalions of Militia Infantry ; but, 
with this exception, all Militia units will train during 1908 as in 1907. At the end of 
the training, they will be converted into units of the Special Reserve, with the excep- 
tion of the Militia Medical Corps, which will be disbanded, as the Special Reservists 
required to expand the personnel of the regular Medical Corps i in war will be trained 
with the Territorial Force. Of the 101 remaining battalions of Infantry Militia, to be 
converted to Special Reserve battalions, 70 will be amalgamated with the existing 
depots of Line regiments, and will drill both Line and Special Reserve recruits ; 4 will 
form a depot for Special Reserves of Rifle regiments ; and 27 will form Extra Reserve 
battalions. 

Recruiting for the Special Reserve units began on 16th January, 1908. 


TERRITORIAL FORCE. 
PROGRESS MADE. 


The Territorial and Reserve Forces Act, 1907, provides for the formation of the 
Territorial Force and for the establishment of County Associations in connection 
with it. This Force will not come into existence until the end of the present financial 
year, but in the meanwhile preparations are being actively pressed forward to meet 
the changes for which the Act calls. 

The first thing that had to be done was to set up the necessary machinery for 
the working of the new Act, and all the 93 County Associations required in Great 
Britain were incorporated before the end,of January. A draft scheme drawn up by 
the General Staff, giving in detail the numbers and the nature of the troops which 
each county is to be asked to provide, has been laid before the Associations. They 
are at present engaged, with the assistance of the military authorities of the several 
Commands, in effecting such adjustments in it as, while not disturbing the total 
number of troops which each District is intended to provide, may be necessary to suit 
the capabilities of each county to raise the men. They are also being supplied with 
instructions regarding the financial arrangements of the new Force; regulations 
for the clothing of it are also about to be issued (funds will be supplied for two suits 
per man), and everything is being done to make the Associations familiar with the 
new duties which they will assume at the commencement of the coming financial year. 

Side by side with this, the military organisation of the Force is being advanced. 
Divisional Commanders have been appointed to the 14 divisions of the Territorial 
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Force, and the appointments of the Brigadiers and Officers Commanding Artillery 
formations and their Staff Officers will be made shortly, as will those of the staffs of the 
Divisional Commanders. Provisional establishments for all branches of the Force 
have been laid down. and a scheme for training, setting forth the amount of training 
that will be required from the various arms under Clause 15 of the Act, has been 
drawn up. A pamphlet embodying the provisions of this scheme is ready for issue. 

form of attestation, to which every recruit on joining the Force will have to 
subscribe, has been prepared. This is necessary to meet statutory requirenients. 
The terms of service, of extension of service, of re-engagements, and of resignation, 
have been drawn up. The scales of pay and of allowances have also been settled. 
The regulations for the Territorial Force, which are to take the place of the Yeomanry 
and Volunteer Regulations, are being drawn up. 

With regard to matériel, the most important requirement is the guns for the 
new Horse and Field Artillery. The 15-pr. guns just given up by the Regular Army 
are being converted and mounted upon Q.F. carriages, and are being now delivered 
at the rate of two batteries a week. It is intended to convert altogether 536 of these 
guns, efficient to equip 134 batteries of four guns. _The 56—-4°7-inch Q.F. guns for 
the Heavy batteries are already in the possession of the Volunteers. Mountain guns 
will shortly be available ; also howitzers, as soon as the Regular Howitzer batteries 
are rearmed. Ample stocks of ammunition are in store. A large amount of harness 
and other equipment for the Artillery is also ready for issue. 

More than half the machine guns for the Territorial Force are already in possession 
of Yeomanry and Volunteer units. All the rest are ready for issue. Short rifles 
to re-equip the Yeomanry are ready and will be issued as soon as accoutrements (to 
take ammunition in chargers) have been supplied. The Lee-Enfield rifle is also under 
conversion to charger loading, and large numbers will soon be available for issue to 
the Territorial Force. 

Finally, the Auxiliary Forces Department at the War Office has been reorganized. 
It will in future be known as the Territorial Forces Department, under a Director- 
Generai of the Territorial Force, and the department is placed directly under the 
Secretary of State. 


FinaANCIAL Provision For 1908-9. 


In the Vote for Territorial Forces (Vote 4), a special sum of 300,0001. is included 
for initial charges in respect of Clothing and Equipment, to place the County Associa- 
tions in a thoroughly sound financial position from the beginning, and enable them 
to conduct their administration without recourse to credit. I have also made what 
I hope is an adequate provision for the expenses of the Associations, over and above 
the former cost of the Yeomanry and Volunteers, the total of Vote 4 for 1908-9 
standing no less than 443,000/. above the combined totals of Vote 4 and 5 for 1907-8. 

In addition to this, other sums for the initial equipment of the new Force are 
included in the Estimates which, with the two sums of 439,000/. and 350,000/. for 
extinction of debt taken out of savings by the Supplementary Estimates of 1906-7 
and 1907-8, bring the total provision for expenditure of a capital nature in starting 
the Territorial Force to about 1,250,000/. 


RE-ARRANGEMENT OF VOTES. 


In consequence of the union of the Imperial Yeomanry and the Volunteers to 
form the Territorial Force, the number of Army Votes is reduced by one, to 15. To 
minimize the disturbance of the familiar numbers of the Votes, the Vote for Educa- 
tional Establishments (formerly Vote 11) is inserted in the vacant place as Vote 5, 
that being also the place held by the Educational Vote in the Navy Estimates. The 
form of the Votes for the new Forces (Votes 3 and 4) is specially designed to suit the 
needs of the year of transition, and will be simplified in the next Estimates. These 
arrangements have been approved by the Treasury. A 
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APPENDIX [V. 
LOAN ANNUITIES. 


It will be seen, on reference to Vote 10, that there is no increase this year,in the 
Repayments under the Barracks and Military Works Acts. The expenditure under 
the Military Works Loan in 1907 involves the creation of an annuity of some 35,0001. ; 
but, owing to the fact that the necessary money was not borrowed until 1908, the 
first charge in respect of the annuity falls on the Estimates of 1909-10. 


PENSIONS. 


The growth of the Non-effective Votes continues, and the increase in 1908-9 
is no less than 96,000/. Of this some 30,000/. is due to the normal growth of the 
charge for Officers’ Retired Pay, and the rest to the growth of Chelsea Pensions. This 
latter increase arises to a large extent from the discharge to pension of abnormal 
numbers of non-commissioned officers and men in consequence of the reduction of 
the Army and of the permanent staff of the Militia ; but apart from this special increase 
(which is, of course, more than balanced by the saving on pay) the ceaseless growth 
of pension charges, to be met from a reduced total of Army Votes, and with constant 
pressure in the direction of increased scales for this or that class of pensioner, gives 
rise to considerable apprehension of future difficulties. 

BR. EB. 


February, 1908. 








